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PART    I. 


PAINTINO  and  sculpture  seem  the  natural  off- 
spring of  the  human  mind  :  they  are  coeval  with 
music  and  song.  They  are  to  be  found — rude 
indeed,  and  uncouth — amongst  the  most  savage 
of  the  human  tribes  :  wherever  civilization  has 
penetrated,  the  rudiments  of  the  fine  arts  hive 
been  found  long  established  ;  some  Laban  of  the 
desert  had  his  household  gods  carved  in  wood, 
and  enriched  with  colours  and  with  precious 
stones.  Representations  of  historical  events,  or 
personifications  of  abstract  ideas  of  good  and 
evil,  are  conunon  to  all  communities,  civilized 
or  savage ;  nor  is  it  less  remarkable  than  true, 
that  the  fine  arts  of  almost  all  ancient  nations 
have  been  closely  united  with  devotion.  Religion 
gave  a  moral  expression  and  a  heavenward  look 
to  all  that  sprang  from  human  genius  :  the  first 
hymns  were  in  honour  of  the  immortals  ;  the 
earliest  specimens  of  art  represented  the  gods 
whom  men  worshipped.  When  civilization  and 
knowledge  brought  reflection  and  philosophy, 
men  began  to  disregard  the  sculptured  stone  and 
the  painted  symbol,  and  look  higher,  and  think 
more  deeply.  The  idols,  before  whom  the  early 
nations  of  the  earth  were  taught  to  bow,  were 
only  .abandoned  because  knowledge  purified  our 
sight  and  mind,  and  bade  us  bow  to  the  invisible 
Power,  of  which  the  best  had  only '  dreampd 
rather  than  believed. 

Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  fine  arts — or,  in 
other  words,  the  gods  of  wood  and  stone — aided 
in  raising  man  out  of  his  barbarous  condition. 
Art  was  the  language  in  which,  after  the  confu- 
sion of  tongues,  men  spoke  and  comprehended 
one  another.  The  first  rude  figure  was  succeeded 
by  one  more  skilfully  made  :  elegance  began  to 
dawn  amid  deformity,  and  men  grew  polished 


with  their  productions.  Nor  was  this  all.  Art 
walked  abroad,  like  one  of  the  early  missionaries, 
and  speaking  to  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Asia  and 
Europe  through  painted  groupes  and  sculptured 
figures,  historical  and  religious,  spread  abroad  a 
sense  of  something  lofty  and  spiritual.  Increas- 
ing taste  required  art  to  become  more  graceful 
and  beautiful :  science  was  applied  ;  true  pro- 
portion was  discovered ;  and  the  marbles  of  the 
men  of  Attica  assumed  the  shape  and  aspect  of 
gods.  It  was  so  in  Egypt,  in  India,  in  Greece, 
and  in  Italy  :  religion  breathed  sublimity  into 
song,  and  an  air  of  heaven  over  sculpture  and 
painting.  A  divine  nature  triumphed  over  that 
of  earth  in  the  Apollo,  modest  beauty  kept  down 
voluptuousness  in  the  Venus,  and  that  terrible 
majesty  was  diffused  over  the  Jupiter  which 
makes  us  think  of  thunder  as  we  look  on  him. 

It  was  so  with  the  heathen,  nor  was  it  much 
otherwise  with  the  Christian.  A  religion  which, 
addressing  the  mind  and  soul,  excluded  the 
more  visible  and  sensual,  refrained  not  from 
accepting  the  aid  of  the  fine  arts,  which,  in  the 
train  of  the  false  deities,  aided  in  civilizing  much 
of  the  earth.  Our  Saviour  came  to  save  the 
world — to  raise  men  from  their  knees,  humbling 
themselves  to  their  own  handywork,  and  bid 
them  look  to  heaven,  and  think  of  immortality. 
The  Dianas,  Junos,  Apollos,  Minervas,  and 
Jupiters,  hitherto  adored,  were  now  to  be  as  no- 
thing, or  as  beautiful  productions  only  in  marble 
and  brass ;  and  Faith,  and  Hope,  and  Charity 
were  to  take  their  places,  and  establish  them- 
selves without  temples  or  altars.  The  oracles 
were  struck  dumb  :  incense  no  longer  ascended 
to  the  gods  of  Olympus,  and  the  intellectual  eye, 
touched  by  a  new  light,  was  directed  towards 
that  great  and  invisible  One  of  whose  existence 
the  heathen  had  but  glimmerings. 

Much,  however,  of  the  world  which  is  in  light 
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now,  lay  then  in  darkness :  the  blue-eyed  savages 
miany,  and  the  painted  barbarian-  of 
Britain,  knew  neither  the  language  nor  tlie  arts 
of  civilised  liiV.  To  them  the  words  of  the  new 
religion  were  an  unknown  tongue  ;  and  the  fine 
art*,  which  had  seasonably  helped  the  heathen, 
did  the  same  good  office  for  Christian  preachers, 
and  interpreted  an  intellectual  and  spiritual 
doctrine  to  the  comprehension  of  our  barbarous 
ancestors.  Those  hordes  knew  neither  Latin 
nor  Greek,  but  the  fine  arts  speak  all  languages  ; 
and  a  sculptured  cross,  the  virgin  and  child,  the 
annunciation,  the  raising  of  the  dead,  the  ascen- 
sion, and  other  sculptures  and  pictures,  made 
out  the  meaning  till  a  knowledge  of  the  language 
enabled  the  preachers  to  add  eloquence  to  art. 
Nor  was  this  laid  aside  when  man  became 
civilized,  and  knowledge  was  widely  diffused. 
Christian  divines  had  still  to  combat  with  hea- 
then hankerings  :  the  nations  of  the  earth  clung 
obstinately  to  their  false  gods  :  they  thought  of 
the  pleasures  of  a  sensual  religion ;  of  the  mid- 
night processions  and  moonlight  mysteries ;  of 
their  numberless  deities  :  nor  can  it  be  said  truly 
that  ancient  superstition  was  subdued  till  the 
prudent  church  of  Rome  placed  saints,  male  and 
female,  in  the  niches  of  the  heathen  Apollos  and 
Dianas,  and  compensated  for  the  mystical  car- 
ousals by  thanksgivings  and  carnivals. 

The  fine  arts  in  the  service  of  the  church  of 
Rome  resumed  much  of  their  original  glory. 
Sculptors  and  painters,  animated  by  a  religion 
which  bestowed  honours  on  earth  and  opened 
the  doors  of  heaven,  wrought  in  the  spirit  of  a 
new  inspiration,  and  their  works  are  still  con- 
sidered little  less  than  miracles.  They  blushed 
at  the  nude  simplicity  of  the  heathen  times,  and 
desiring  to  work  in  the  spirit  of  religion,  infused 
more  holiness  into  their  compositions ;  while,  in 
compliance  with  the  decent  necessities  of  a  cold 
climate,  they  were  profuse  in  robes  and  draperies. 
At  this  period,  learning  was  confined  to  few ;  a 
knowledge  of  the  Scripture  was  chiefly  limited  to 
the  priesthood :  and  the  rest  of  mankind  were  in 
almost  total  darkness.  By  the  husbandman,  the 
mechanic,  and  the  shepherd,  the  labours  of  the 
sculptor  and  painter  were  received  with  grati- 
tude, and  regarded  with  awe  and  wonder.  Of 
religion  they  knew  no  more  than  the  priest 
taught  and  the  artist  darkly  intimated;  and  it 
k  recorded  of  them  that  they  all  but  regarded 
the  splendid  creations  of  art  with  a  reverence 
allied  to  superstition.  They  were  not  to  remain 
in  darkness  long.  Printing  came  like  a  sun- 
burst, with  knowledge  in  her  train,  opening  the 
Scriptures  to  all  nations.  Men  read  and  inter- 
preted for  themselves :  and  considering  art  as  a 


thing  lovely  in  itself,  but  rejecting  it  as  an  untrue 
or  ambiguous  interpreter  of  God's  word,  they 
cast  it  like  a  demon  out  of  religion,  commanding 
it  henceforth  to  meddle  only  with  material  things. 

In  these  introductory  remarks,  two  leading 
epochs  of  the  fine  arts  are  indicated,  viz.  1. 
Their  condition  among  savage  or  imperfectly 
civilized  nations,  when  they  represented  the  gods 
whom  men  worshipped,  or  the  heroes  whom  they 
produced  ;  and  their  character  among  the  polite 
and  polished  Heathen,  when  science  and  poetry 
elevated  them  into  the  regions  of  beauty  and 
sublimity.— 2.  The  appearance  of  the  fine  arts 
in  Christian  Europe,  when  a  new  religion  im- 
pressing them  with  a  new  spirit,  employed  them 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  word  of  God :  with 
their  character,  since  knowledge,  dismissing 
them  from  religion,  confined  them,  especially 
in  Britain,  to  matters  historical,  poetical,  and 
domestic. 

The  fine  arts  have  never  in  any  new  discovered 
country  been  found  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  : 
indeed,  with  no  nation  have  they  ever  risen  into 
beauty  or  majesty  till  science  came  to  the  aid  of 
invention  and  skill  of  hand.  Yet  in  each  country, 
whether  barbarous  or  semi-barbarous,  the  rudi- 
ments of  future  excellence  have  been  discovered. 
Egypt  had  its  dawn  in  art,  as  well  as  England  : 
before  the  temples  of  Carnac  or  the  cathedral  of 
Canterbury  arose,  there  were  ruder  structures, 
which  formed  the  germs  of  those,  as  seed  does  of 
the  future  oak;  and  we  have  evidence  that  in 
both  lands  a  coarse  sort  of  sculpture  prevailed, 
commemorative  of  the  deeds  of  warriors,  or  the 
appearances  of  the  gods.  The  rocks  of  Britain, 
of  India,  and  of  Egypt,  still  bear  the  rough  im- 
pressions which  unenlightened  chisels  traced  in 
attempting  to  delineate  the  human  form,  while 
the  temples  of  the  three  lands  contain  many 
elaborate  works  to  which  science  has  contributed 
proportion,  and  talent  beauty.  In  all  those 
early  efforts  we  have  energy  of  muscle,  but  no 
dignity  of  character  ;  strong  action,  but  no  pro- 
priety—and they  resemble  each  other  in  a  matter 
equally  important  to  our  inquiry  :  colour  was 
brought  to  help  out  the  imperfect  labours  of  the 
chisel,  and  to  communicate  to  low  relief  some- 
thing of  the  look  of  painting. 

In  writing  the  history  of  art  for  those  remote 
days  we  are  telling  its  story  in  more  modern 
times.  When  the  new  world  was  discovered, 
temples,  and  statues,  and  paintings,  and  other 
indications  of  civilization  were  found.  Spanish 
writers  claim  for  those  works  merit  of  a  high 
order  :  but  the  adventurers  who  overran  Mexico 
and  Peru  seemed  willing  to  look  on  all  things 
with  wonder,  and  it  was  alike  their  object  to 
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exaggerate  the  looks  of  the  land,  and  the  labours 
of  the  people.  The  statues  and  pictures,  on 
which  Spanish  writers  lavish  so  many  words  of 
admiration,  were,  in  truth,  but  uninspired  masses 
and  brilliant  daubings  ;  remarkable  chiefly  for 
the  variety  of  their  colours,  and  for  the  bushels 
of  pearls  scattered  about  them  in  bracelets,  and 
anklets,  and  bands.  Robertson  was  one  of  the 
first  to  observe  that  such  descriptions  contained 
more  of  romance  than  of  truth,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  some  of  those  Mexican  marvels  more  than 
confirmed  his  suspicions. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  fine  arts 
among  those  gentle  savages  had  risen  higher  in 
science  and  poetry  than  with  any  other  barbarous 
people.  Their  ornamental  works,  imitated  from 
herbs,  and  shells,  and  flowers,  were  indeed 
beautiful,  and  traced  with  a  neat  hand  and  an 
accurate  eye.  Without  being  scientifically  correct 
they  have  all  that  the  eye  desires,  and  that  has 
always  been  found  sufficient.  Nor  should  their 
singular  pictures,  wrought  with  various  coloured 
feathers,  a  more  ingenious  sort  of  tapestry,  be 
forgotten.  In  wood  carving  they  likewise  ex- 
celled ;  nay,  some  of  the  tatooings  of  the  South- 
Sea  Islanders  and  North  -  American  savages 
exhibit  much  skill  and  even  taste.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  New  Holland  seem  to  come  as  close 
to  the  brute,  as  lord  Monboddo  could  have 
desired  ;  they  neither  build  huts,  carve  war  clubs, 
nor  fashion  gods ;  yet  they  now  and  then  paint 
themselves  with  care,  and  when  an  unexpected 
feast  offers  itself,  they  break  into  voluntary 
song. 

The  sun  of  scientific  art  rose  first  on  Egypt, 
or  on  India.  History  leans  to  the  former,  tra- 
dition to  the  latter ;  but  both  have  the  highest 
claims  to  antiquity  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Looking  on  the  works  of  both,  no  one 
can  with  certainty  say  that  the  excavated  tombs 
and  palaces  of  Upper  Egypt  are  more  ancient 
than  those  of  Elephanta  or  Elora,  in  Hindostan. 
The  character  of  the  fine  arts  in  each  land  seems 
to  be  the  same,  though  unquestionably  the  Afri- 
can artists  wrought  with  more  scientific  skill, 
though  not  with  higher  imagination,  than  the 
artists  of  Asia.  In  both  countries  their  object 
appears  to  have  been  the  same  ;  and  in  both, 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  were  united. 
In  this  they  closely  resemble,  and  in  this  alone, 
our  Gothic  cathedrals,  where  architecture  and 
sculpture  blend  and  unite  in  one  grand  harmony, 
and,— 

"  Each  gives  to  each  a  double  charm, 
Like  pearls  upon  an  Ethiop's  arm." 

The  ancient  temples,  of  which  we  speak,  with  all 
the  sculptures  they  contain,  seem  to  have  been 


conceived  at  once  :  there  the  sister  arts  cannot 
be  separated,  without  the  destruction  of  both. 
They  were  in  their  character  religious  or  monu- 
mental. Their  object  was  to  awe  and  astonish, 
and  that  they  succeeded  we  have  the  attestations 
of  the  wisest  and  most  intelligent  of  mankind. 

The  earliest  of  the  Egyptian  and  Indian 
temples  intimate  that  they  were  formed  before  the 
principles  of  architecture  were  fully  understood. 
The  art  of  uniting  millions  of  small  stones  into 
one  elegant  and  harmonious  structure,  seems  to 
have  been  in  those  days  unknown  ;  and  it  was 
perhaps  quite  as  easy  to  imagine  a  pyramid  or  a 
temple,  as  to  discover  cements  and  metals  for 
uniting  the  stones,  and  the  means  of  elevating 
them  a  hundred  feet  in  the  air.  To  cut  a  tem- 
ple or  a  tomb  out  of  a  solid  hill  or  mountain 
was  one  way  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  uniting 
many  things  in  one  :  it  was  a  bold  idea,  and  to 
moderns  acquainted  with  the  facilities  of  masonry, 
seems  equally  laborious  and  difficult.  But  they 
had  no  scaffolds  to  raise, no  cements  to  invent,  and 
no  powers  to  create  capable  of  raising  columns 
sixty  feet  high,  without  joint,  into  the  air ;  or, 
more  ponderous  still,  those  crowning  blocks, 
which  lie  horizontally  over  the  columns,  and  form 
whole  ceilings  of  halls,  as  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  architecture  of  the  Egyptians.  The  archi- 
tects of  those  magnificent  excavations  probably 
smiled  when  a  reformer  in  art  first  proposed  to 
saw  a  rock  into  a  multitude  of  small  pieces ; 
shape  these  into  cornices,  capitals,  and  archi- 
traves ;  and  then,  with  mortar,  metal,  and  pulleys, 
proceed  to  unite  them  into  one  lofty  and  splendid 
edifice. 

All  that  the  excavating  architects  required  was 
a  correct  model,  and  sharp  cutting  chisels.  The 
beauty  of  their  work  was  chiefly  internal.  A  hill 
with  its  trees  budding,  streams  running,  and 
flocks  grazing,  was  a  palace  within,  on  which 
were  lavished  all  the  taste  and  invention  of  man. 
The  palaces  imagined  by  the  poets  for  the 
fairies  and  their  queen,  scarcely  surpass  the 
realities  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  or  the  hills  of 
Hindostan.  The  most  spacious  of  nature's 
caverns,  with  all  their  crystallizations,  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  stupendous  and  regular 
excavations  of  the  hand  of  man.  There  are  tem- 
ples extending  some  hundreds  of  feet  into  the 
solid  rock  of  the  mountain,  formed  with  centre 
and  side  aisles,  supported  by  wreathed  columns 
or  colossal  figures  of  fifty  and  sixty  feet  high, 
carved  with  great  skill,  and  still  exhibiting  traces 
of  dazzling  colours  and  gildings,  which,  in  torch 
light,  must  have  looked  truly  brilliant.  Nor  is 
this  the  sole  wonder ;  sculptures  representing  the 
gods  of  the  land,  the  kings  of  the  country,  or  the 
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action*  of  warriors,  were  carved  in  nil  the  reces- 
•«•  or  fpace*  in  the  wall.  Nay,  the  columns 
themieJvea  were  sometimes  covered  with  low 

r.-li"t"-.  I'll-  'inures  of  the  divinities  reached 
often  to  sixty  feet  in  height,  their  eyes  were 
enamelled,  their  robes  painted  or  gilt,  their 
limbs  ornamented  uith  armlets  and  anklets,  and 
a  certain  severity  of  expression  was  meant  to 
denote  the  dignity  of  gods. 

But  hills  were  not  always  at  hand,  nor  rocks 
commodiously  enough  situated  for  the  purposes 
of  architecture,  and  the  convenience  of  princes  ; 
and  man  had  to  exercise  his  invention  in  order 
to  bring  the  palace  and  temple,  with  all  their 
statues,  to  the  side  of  the  sea,  or  the  bank  of 
some  navigable  river,  where  commerce  had  begun 
to  spread  her  sails.  It  was  then  that  architecture 
made  her  second  grand  movement ;  she  ceased 
to  bore  her  way  into  the  obstinate  mountain,  but 
turning  the  rock  into  a  quarry,  found  materials 
which  enabled  her  to  add  external  beauty  to  in- 
ternal accommodation ;  and  rear  those  temples 
which  still  triumph  over  the  folly  of  conquerors 
and  the  influence  of  time.  This  invention  had 
other  merits ;  in  cutting  a  temple  out  of  a  hill 
the  artist  had  to  take  the  materials  as  nature 
chose  to  send  them;  they  were  often  coarse, 
always  unequal,  and  occasionally  ill  fitted  for 
delicate  carvings  or  polished  workmanship ; 
{Minting  and  gilding  were  applied  as  remedies, 
but  these  were  not  always  effectual.  The  new 
invention  included  choice  of  materials  ;  to  the 
freestone  of  one  hill  was  added  the  veined  and 
variegated  marble  of  another,  and  with  both  was 
united  the  dazzling  and  enduring  porphyry ;  a 
substance  difficult  to  carve.  How  the  vast  masses 
which  compose  those  buildings  were  raised  to 
their  places  is  still  a  matter  of  surprise  and 
speculation ;  but  how  the  solid  porphyry  was  cut 
and  polished  is  more  surprising  still ;  it  is  too 
hard  for  ordinary  steel,  yet  it  seems  to  have  been 
wrought  with  ease  by  the  masons  of  Egypt. 

These  temples  were  the  admiration  of  the 
Greeks,  as  well  as  of  the  Romans.  Nor  were 
they  few  in  number  :  Britain  has  but  one  St 
Paul's  ;  but  the  banks  of  the  Nile  had  hundreds 
of  such  structures.  The  character  of  the  exca- 
vated works  was  visible  in  these  new  erections ; 
the  columns  seem  capable  of  sustaining  a  hill,  the 
figures  fit  to  support  a  mountain  ;  nothing  is 
light  or  graceful,  all  is  heavy,  broad,  and  mas- 
•ive ;  the  architects  seemed  still  to  feel  that  they 
were  working  in  the  bowels  of  the  rock,  and  had 
to  leave  pillars  and  supports  equal  to  hold  up 
mount  Pel  ion.  Their  solidity  and  strength  was 
much  increased  by  the  absence  of  the  arch ; 
in  all  masonry  a  rent  or  a  settle  is  sure  to 


take  place  where  an  arch  is,  if  the  foundation 
be  infirm,  for  a  perpetual  push  is  kept  up  against 
the  abutments  :  in  Egyptian  architecture,  all 
is  horizontal ;  there  were  neither  slopes  nor 
circles,  nothing  but  downright  weight.  The 
temples  of  Hindostan  are  almost  the  same  in 
every  thing  ;  both  seem  to  have  originated  in  one 
mind.  "  To  me  it  appears,"  says  Erskine, 
writing  of  Elephanta,  "  that  while  the  whole 
conception  and  plan  of  the  temple  is  extremely 
grand  and  magnificent,  and  while  the  outline  and 
disposition  of  the  separate  figures  indicate  great 
talent  and  ingenuity ;  the  execution  and  finish  of 
the  figures  in  general — though  some  of  them 
prove  the  sculptor  to  have  had  great  merit — fall 
below  the  original  idea.  The  figures  have  some- 
thing of  rudeness  and  want  of  finish,  the  propor- 
tions are  sometimes  lost,  the  attitudes  forced, 
and  every  thing  indicates  the  infancy  of  the  arts 
—though  a  vigorous  infancy." 

These  words  apply  to  much  of  the  early  sculp- 
ture of  Egypt,  as  well  as  to  that  of  Hindostan ; 
there  is  something  grotesque  about  both  ;  yet  it 
seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  those  who  criti- 
cised the  latter,  that  a  different  scale  of  propor- 
tion in  the  manufacture  of  deities  is  a  sacred  rule 
of  the  land.  This  accounts  for  the  exaggerated 
shapes  and  inharmonious  proportions  visible  in 
the  statues  of  Siva,  Boodh  and  others.  "  The 
Egyptian  statues,"  observes  Flaxman,  "  stand 
equally  poised  on  both  legs,  having  one  foot  ad- 
vanced, the  arms  either  hanging  straight  down 
on  each  side,  or  if  one  is  raised,  it  is  at  a  right 
angle  across  the  body.  Some  of  the  statues  sit 
on  seats,  some  on  the  ground,  and  some  are 
kneeling,  but  the  position  of  the  hands  seldom 
varies  from  the  above  description  ;  their  attitudes 
are  of  course  simple,  rectilinear,  and  without 
lateral  movement ;  their  faces  are  rather  flat,  the 
brows,  eyelids,  and  mouths,  formed  of  simple 
curves,  slightly,  but  sharply,  marked,  and  with 
but  little  expression ;  the  general  proportions  are 
sometimes  more  than  seven  heads  high  ;  the  form 
of  the  body  and  limbs  rather  round  and  effemin- 
ate, with  only  the  most  evident  projections  and 
hollows.  Their  tunics,  or  rather  draperies,  are 
in  many  instances  without  folds.  Winkleman 
has  remarked  that  the  Egyptians  executed  quad- 
rupeds better  than  human  beings." 

The  artists  of  Africa  were  more  learned,  if 
not  more  poetic,  than  their  brethren  of  India. 
They  included  astronomy,  as  well  as  religion 
and  history,  in  their  works.  Whatever  they 
made  had  a  meaning,  clear  to  them,  though  dark 
to  us,  yet  not  more  so  than  much  of  our  own 
sculpture  will  prove  to  foreign  nations  in  a 
future  age,  when  they  sit  in  judgment  upon 
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sandals  and  half  boots,  buttoned  coats  and 
Roman  togas.  What  the  two  colossal  elephants 
had  to  perform  which  still  stand  nigh  the  entrance 
of  the  temple  of  Elora,  no  one  has  conjectured  ; 
nor  has  the  meaning  of  the  stupendous  Sphinx, 
still  a  wonder  in  a  land  of  wonders,  been  clearly 
accounted  for.  The  former  are  cut  out  of  de- 
tached portions  of  rock,  and  seem  to  have  been 
intended  as  guardians  to  the  sacred  temple  ;  the 
latter  has  recently  been  bared  as  low  as  the 
belly,  and  instead  of  being  composed  of  quarried 
blocks,  it  is  now  found  to  be  produced  from  a 
huge  earth-fast  stone,  or  cut  out  of  the  salient 
angle  of  an  immense  rock.  The  head  and  body 
are  of  one  piece,  and  connected  with  the  soil ; 
the  legs  and  paws  are  of  the  like  material,  and 
though  some  have  doubted  whether  the  seams  or 
veins  which  cross  them  are  not  joints,  they  are 
much  more  likely  of  a  piece  with  the  body.  The 
breasts,  shoulders,  neck,  and  face  are  those  of  a 
human  being  of  the  Nubian  character ;  the  ex- 
pression is  placid.  "  No  people,  either  ancient 
or  modern,"  says  Champollion,  "  ever  conceived 
the  art  of  architecture  in  so  sublime  and  grand  a 
scale  as  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Their  concep- 
tions were  those  of  men  a  hundred  feet  high  ; 
and  the  imagination  which  in  Europe  rises  far 
above  our  porticos,  sinks  abashed  at  the  foot  of 
the  hundred  and  forty  columns  of  the  hypostyle 
of  Carnac."  He  might  have  added,  that  the 
largest  statues  of  modern  times  are  but  like 
figures  carved  from  a  cherry  stone,  compared  to 
the  gigantic  gods  and  heroes  of  the  land  of 
Egypt. 

Both  Greeks  and  Romans  seem  to  have  ex- 
amined the  works  of  art,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  with  an  eye  curious,  if  not  tasteful.  Some 
of  their  measurements  have  proved  erroneous  ; 
nor  has  the  opinion  pronounced  on  the  excellence 
of  the  sculpture  been  supported  by  specimens 
such  as  have  descended  to  us  from  the  artists  of 
Greece.  The  splendid  varieties  of  the  marble 
and  the  porphyry,  together  with  the  bright  polish- 
ing and  brilliant  colours,  united  to  dazzle  men's 
eyes  and  influence  their  judgment ;  they  found 
temples  more  massive,  and  statues  more  lofty, 
than  they  looked  for,  and  they  pronounced 
accordingly.  The  same  may  be  said  .with  regard 
to  later  accounts  :  the  French  and  the  British 
have  united  to  explore  and  explain  the  perishing 
wonders  of  the  banks  of  the  Nile  ;  but  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  no  artists  of  approved  taste  and 
genius  were  in  the  train  of  those  explorers,  and 
that  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  gigantic 
dimensions,  the  lustre  of  the  materials,  and  the 
careful  polish  of  the  workmanship,  were  to  the 
visitors  grace,  expression,  and  sublimity.  In- 


deed, in  the  eyes  of  many,  whatever  is  large  is 
great ;  a  statue  twelve  feet  high  has  twice  the 
grandeur  of  one  of  six,  while  one  of  twenty-four 
has  but  half  the  sublimity  of  one  of  forty-eight. 
Two  of  the  noblest  statues,  however,  of  these  our 
later  days,  are  but  eighteen  inches  high — the 
Michael  Angelo  and  the  Raphael  of  Flaxman. 

Yet  the  architecture  of  Egypt  may  claim  the 
name  of  sublime,  if  the  title  be  not  too  noble  for 
works  produced  by  mechanical  skill.  Temples, 
which  seem  to  be  as  stable  as  the  mountains,  are 
still  standing  to  justify  men's  admiration  ;  while 
colonnades  of  solid  stone,  sixty  feet  high,  obe- 
lisks higher  still,  without  joint,  and  walls  com- 
posed of  enormous  blocks,  everywhere  abound ; 
fractured  or  overthrown  by  some  convulsion  of 
nature,  rather  than  by  the  hand  of  time.  The 
sculpture  of  the  land  is  not  at  all  equal  to  the 
architecture.  Statues,  indeed,  of  fifty  and  sixty 
feet  high  abound,  and  walls  and  pillars  are 
carved  over  with  figures,  singly  or  in  groups ; 
but  the  former  are  not  very  graceful,  either  in 
proportion  or  in  expression,  and  the  latter  are 
chiefly  rude  etchings  or  sinkings,  in  which  dura- 
bility has  been  the  main  object.  A  figure,  sixty 
feet  high,  cut  out  of  solid  porphyry,  standing  now 
as  it  did  three  thousand  years  ago,  amid  the 
arid  deserts  of  Upper  Egypt ;  or  the  god  Silsal, 
of  twice  the  height,  hewn  out  of  rock,  discovered 
by  Burnes  among  the  snowy  mountains  of 
Koosh,  are  sublime  from  their  antiquity  more 
than  from  their  dimensions,  or  the  character 
impressed  upon  them.  These  works  may  be 
called  magnificent,  but  they  cannot,  with  any 
propriety,  be  called  beautiful,  in  the  natural 
sense  of  the  word.  The  Nubian  features  can 
never  be  reconciled  to  our  notions  of  the  grace- 
ful in  form ;  nor  have  they  been  redeemed  from 
the  grotesque  by  sentiment  and  feeling :  the 
lumpy  lips,  the  wide  cheek  bones,  the  "  forehead 
villanous  low,"  with  perpendicular  draperies 
descending  like  icicles  or  petrifactions,  could 
never,  though  painted  with  the  brightest  colours, 
or  gilt  from  head  to  heel,  rank  for  a  moment 
with  the  poetic  creations  of  the  dullest  days  of 
Greece. 

By  the  curious  inquirer  the  contrast  between 
the  master  and  the  scholar,  between  Egypt  and 
Greece,  may  be  traced,  even  in  the  works  which 
have  descended  to  our  own  day,  and  are  now  in 
this  country.  This  was  visible  in  the  earliest 
times ;  and  the  same  paternity  was  boldly 
claimed  then,  as  well  as  now,  for  the  statues  of 
Thebes  and  Athens.  But  this  applies  rather  to 
the  mode  of  handling  than  to  the  ruling  beauty 
of  the  sculpture  chaiacter  and  sentiment.  The 
early  statuary  of  Greece  had  rigid  limbs,  inflexi- 
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ble  muscles,  hard  *hut  lip*,  and  atony  eyes,  like 
UM  statues  of  Egypt,  but  here  the  resemblance 
OMMft.  In  the  rudest  sculptures  of  the  former 
the  dawn  of  poetic  beauty  ia  risible ;  in  the  most 
savage  fonua  there  resides  a  certain  majesty  of 
•Miner,  in  which  the  works  of  the  latter  have  no 
•hare.  Had  critics  and  historians  asserted  that 
Greece  imitated  Egypt  in  employing  art  to  tell 
the  story  of  her  history  and  her  religion,  they 
would  have  been  nearer  the  truth  perhaps.  Let 
M  examine  more  closely  into  this  matter. 

When  Denon  beheld  at  the  head  of  his  savans 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Thebes  he  exclaimed,  "  This 
celebrated  city,  the  size  of  which  Homer  has 
characterized  by  the  single  expression  of  the 
hundred-gated,  a  boasting  and  partial  phrase, 
which  has  been  repeated  with  much  confidence 
for  many  centuries ;  this  illustrious  city,  de- 
scribed in  a  few  pages  dictated  to  Herodotus  by 
Egyptian  priests,  that  have  since  been  copied  by 
every  historian,— celebrated  by  the  number  of  its 
kings,  whose  wisdom  had  raised  them  to  the  rank 
of  goda,— by  laws  which  have  been  revered 
without  being  promulgated,— by  science  involved 
in  pompous  and  enigmatical  inscriptions,  the 
tir.-t  monuments  of  ancient  learning  that  are 
still  spared  by  the  hand  of  time  ; — this  abandoned 
sanctuary  surrounded  with  barbarism,  and  again 
restored  to  the  desert,  from  which  it  had  been 
drawn  forth ;  enveloped  in  the  veil  of  mystery 
and  the  obscurity  of  ages,  whereby  even  its  own 
colossal  monuments  are  magnified  to  the  imagi- 
nation;—  still  impressed  the  mind  with  such 
gigantic  phantoms,  that  the  whole  army  suddenly, 
and  with  one  accord,  stood  in  amazement  at  the 
sight  of  its  scattered  ruins,  and  clapped  their 
hands  with  delight,  as  if  the  end  and  object  of 
their  glorious  toils,  and  the  complete  conquest 
of  Egypt,  were  accomplished  and  secured  by 
taking  possession  of  the  splendid  remains  of  this 
ancient  metropolis." 

The  account  of  Thebes  by  a  later  traveller, 
Mrs  Lushington,  is  more  to  the  point: — 
"  When  I  compare  the  descriptions  of  Denon 
ind  Hamilton,  I  find  them  essentially  correct, 
yet  without  giving  me  any  idea  of  the  glorious 
reality.  No  words  can  impart  a  conception  of 
the  profusion  of  pillars,  standing,  prostrate,  in- 
clining against  each  other,  broken  and  whole, 
•tone*  of  a  gigantic  size  propped  up  by  pillars, 
and  pillars  again  resting  upon  stones,  which  ap- 
pear ready  to  crush  the  gazer  under  their  sudden 
fall ;  yet  on  a  second  view  he  is  convinced  that 
nothing  but  an  earthquake  could  move  them  :  all 
these  pillars  covered  with  sculpture,  perhaps 
thre«  thousand  years  old,  though  fresh  as  if 
finished  but  yesterday;  rot  of  grotesque  and 


hideous  objects,  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
associate  with  ideas  of  Egyptian  mythology,  but 
many  of  the  figures  of  gods,  warriors,  and  horses 
much  larger  than  life,  yet  exhibiting  surpassing 
grace  and  beauty."  These  colonnades,  obelisks, 
porticos,  and  statues  are  in  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands, filling  the  vast  plains  almost  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  and  extending  over  five  modern 
villages.  Should  any  city  of  modern  times  be 
exposed  without  repair  to  the  storms  and  the 
whirlwinds  of  three  thousand  years,  their  noblest 
buildings  will  be  as  dust,  and  the  plough  will  pass 
over  them,  nor  be  impeded  in  its  progress. 

The  sculptures  to  which  our  fair  traveller 
alludes  are  to  be  found  in  the  temple  of  Luxor, 
a  portion  of  Thebes.  It  will  be  observed  how 
much  in  subject,  though  in  nothing  else,  they  are 
akin  to  the  marbles  of  the  Athenian  temples.  On 
the  eastern  wing  of  the  north  front  of  Luxor  are 
sculptured  the  exploits  of  one  of  the  early  con- 
querors :  the  enemy  are  driven  roughly  back  upon  a 
fortified  town,  from  whence  they  had  issued,  and 
the  victors  are  pressing  forward,  with  the  design 
of  entering  the  place  with  the  vanquished.  The 
commander  is  conspicuous  in  a  war  chariot 
drawn  by  two  horses ;  a  globe  surmounts  his 
helmet,  with  a  serpent  on  each  side  ;  an  arrow  is 
leaving  his  bow,  and  beside  him  is  a  lion  rushing 
forward.  His  horses  are  in  full  gallop ;  under 
their  hoofs  are  scattered  the  dead  and  the  dying. 
The  enemy  are  in  disorder  and  flight ;  men  fall, 
pierced  with  wounds,  from  their  chariots ;  the 
main  body  are  pushed  over  a  precipice  into  a 
rapid  river ;  the  town  is  in  dismay  ;  on  the  walls 
aged  matrons  and  men  run  to  and  fro,  shrieking 
and  stretching  out  their  hands,  while  some  of  the 
more  resolute  citizens  sally  out,  led  by  a  young 
warrior,  whose  robes  and  tiara  mark  him  of  note. 
Various  portions  or  episodes  of  the  same  battle 
are  represented  on  other  parts  of  the  building ; 
everywhere  the  Egyptians  are  prevailing,  and 
the  Indians  or  Persians  are  suffering ;  the  short, 
close  dresses  of  the  former  contrasting  well  with 
the  flowing  robes  of  the  latter.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  these  sculptures  were  stained  or 
painted.  That  painting  generally  in  ancient 
times  came  to  the  aid  of  sculpture,  is  coo  well 
established  to  be  questioned. 

It  appears  that  the  fine  arts  were  chiefly  dedi- 
cated to  history  and  religion  in  the  land  of 
Egypt.  What  the  houses  were  like  in  which  the 
people  dwelt,  how  the  walls  were  adoined,  and 
what  their  domestic  gods  resembled,  we  have  n<» 
account.  Priests  sacrificing  to  the  gods,  solemn 
processions,  battles  fought,  cities  assaulted  or 
stormed,  kings  and  rulers,  living  or  dead  cut 
out  in  stone,  couching  lions,  and  crocodiles,  and 
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serpents,  slaves  of  gigantic  stature  supporting 
the  roofs  or  porticos  of  temples,  and  colossal 
figures,  half  man  half  beast,  guarding  the  way  to 
tombs  or  the  entrances  to  palaces,  were  the 
subjects  on  which  Egyptian  genius  employed 
itself.  These  were  the  work  of  many  centuries  ; 
art  seemed  to  have  advanced  little.  There  was 
much  to  wonder  at,  yet  nothing  was  poetic  or 
elegant.  We  marvel  how  they  raised  such  mas- 
sive and  enormous  piles  ;  we  measure  the  stones, 
and  we  calculate  the  weight  of  the  gigantic 
statues,  but  it  would  be  unsafe  to  commend,  as 
matters  of  high  genius,  any  of  their  works  save 
their  architecture.  The  great  merit  of  their 
conceptions  was  durability.  The  people  became 
rich,  luxurious,  and  degenerate,  and  their  coun- 
try was  invaded  and  conquered  by  every  nation 
that  chose  to  draw  the  sword  and  march  against 
it,  from  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  those  of 
Napoleon.  But  so  massive  and  so  mighty  were 
the  works  of  the  people,  that  the  most  savage  of 
conquerors  were  unable  to  prevail  against  them  ; 
they  had  raised  tombs,  and  temples,  and  pyramids 
too  vast  and  strong  to  be  overturned  by  man,  or 
even  by  time ;  and  those  structures  still  stand, 
among  the  pathless  deserts,  to  prove  that  intel- 
lectual giants  lived  in  the  earth  in  the  earlier 


Colossal  magnificence  seemed  the  object  of 
the  Egyptian  artists ;  that  of  the  Greeks  was 
simplicity,  beauty,  grace,  and  sublimity.  The 
African  sculptor  desired  to  astonish ;  the  Euro- 
pean wished  to  delight :  the  former  Avrought  by 
mechanical  rules,  and  produced  his  figures  by  a 
formal  process,  in  which  the  hand  had  more  to 
do  than  the  mind  ;  the  latter  called  in  poetry  to 
his  aid,  and  all  but  endowed  his  works  with  mo- 
tion and  speech.  Nor  did  all  this  difference  arise 
from  more  dextrous  or  more  delicate  workman- 
ship ;  it  lay  as  much  or  more  in  the  original 
design.  The  happiest  labours  of  a  Greek  chisel 
would  have  been  unable  to  redeem  one  of  the 
most  naturally  imagined  statues  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  from  the  original  sin  of  stiff  and  corpse- 
like  conception.  But  this  triumph  of  poetry  in 
art  was  not  achieved  at  once  ;  nor  did  it  arise 
froA  the  exertions  of  one  master  mind.  In  the 
earliest  and  rudest  of  their  statues  .something 
lofty  and  god-like  appears,  as  it  were,  in  the 
dawn.  In  truth,  the  Greeks  were  perhaps,  one 
and  all,  the  most  imaginative  of  nations ;  they 
listened  to  the  songs  of  their  bards  with  a  rapture 
which  nothing  as  divine  would  excite  now,  and 
they  wandered  among  their  groves  of  statues  of 
heroes  and  of  gods,  and  thought  of  the  time 
when  some  achievement  of  their  own  would 
entitle  them  to  similar  honours.  It  is  true  that 


Greece  borrowed  the  idea  of  its  art  from  Egypt ; 
the  stiff  and  inflexible  postures  of  the  latter  are 
visible  even  in  statues  which  have  come  down  to 
our  own  days.  Ease  and  nature  came  with 
poetry  to  help  the  former,  and  those  miracles, 
not  of  size  but  of  sentiment,  were  wrought,  com- 
pared to  which  (he  happiest  efforts  of  the  artists 
of  the  Nile  are  no  better  than  the  doings  of  the 
Egyptian  magicians  in  the  presence  of  Aaron 
and  his  rod. 

The  poetic  feeling  of  the  Greeks  is  expressed 
in  all  their  works  ;  all  that  they  looked  on  arid 
loved  was  at  once  endowed  with  spirit  and  with 
life.  The  neighbouring  hill  had  its  divinity,  the 
distant  mountains  were  peopled  with  gods,  the 
woods,  and  the  streams,  and  the  fountains  were 
filled  with  things  immortal  and  lovely,  and  the 
heavens  above  and  the  earth  beneath  teemed  with 
spiritual  existence.  Nor  were  they  cloudy,  and 
dim,  and  undefined,  like  the  visions  which  pass 
before  our  gothic  fancies.  What  the  Greeks 
believed  in,  they  imagined  they  saw ;  and  what- 
ever they  saw,  they  had  the  art  to  endow  with 
shape,  and  inform  with  sentiment.  Even  their 
most  extravagant  conceptions  are  redeemed  by 
the  grace  and  elegance  of  their  handling ;  the 
Centaurs,  half  man  and  half  horse,  were  all  but 
rendered  acceptable  to  the  heart  by  the  delicacy 
with  which  the  fiction  was  treated.  The  whole 
land  of  Greece,  including  its  isles  and  Asiatic 
provinces,  was  filled  with  temples,  and  statues, 
and  paintings.  Even  this  is  still  visible  to  tra- 
vellers ;  a  stream  cannot  be  forded,  a  field 
ploughed,  or  a  grave  dug,  without  finding  frag- 
ments of  gods  and  reliques  of  heroes.  No  one 
need  return  without  the  foot  of  a  Venus,  the 
hand  of  an  Apollo,  or  the  head  of  a  Pan  or  a 
Jupiter. 

Nor  were  those  statues  cold  and  inanimated 
personations  of  popular  belief;  all  was  in  char- 
acter and  keeping ;  nothing  was  mean  or  vulgar  ; 
the  seal  and  impress  of  something  divine  was 
upon  them.  Venus  was  known  by  her  loveliness, 
Apollo  by  his  youthful  beauty,  Juno  by  a  serene 
majesty,  Neptune  by  his  maritime  look,  Minerva 
by  her  thoughtful  gravity,  Bacchus  by  his  revel- 
ling air,  and  Jupiter  by  the  majestic  grandeur  of 
his  brow.  All  was  action, — graceful  and  elegant 
action  ;  there  was  no  straining,  no  picturesque 
attitudes  ;  whatever  was  done  was  accomplished 
with  ease,  and  without  muscular  effort.  The 
action,  too,  in  which  they  were  put  was  individual 
and  historic  ;  Pan  played  on  his  pipe,  Mercury 
fitted  on  his  winged  sandals,  Apollo  shot  his 
arrow  at  the  serpent,  or  sat  harping  to  the  celes- 
tials, Venus  showed  the  golden  apple  in  her 
hand,  not  unconscious  of  the  charms  which  ob- 
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and  stood  ready  for  war  or  \visilmn,  BMCftaH 
returned  reeling  from  l»<!ia.  Neptune  grasped 
his  trident,  and  extended  his  hand  over  the 
empire  of  the  sea,  while  Jupiter  brandished  his 
thunderbolt,  and  sin»lfd  out  his  victim.  The 
looks  and  lineaments  of  these  creations  were 
frMMn  nature  exalted  and  spiritualized  ;  nil  that 
was  mean,  coarse,  ill-shapen,  and  earthly  was 
avoided ;  no  detail  was  entered  into  ;  the  ap- 
pearance of  youth  was  given,  without  anything 
which  hinted  of  the  nurse  or  the  cradle  ;  and  the 
looks  of  age  were  bestowed,  without  the  furrows 
and  the  decay  incident  to  man.  A  divine  spirit 
teemed  to  have  entered  into  the  loveliest  of  all 
created  shapes  ;  the  beholder  felt  a  lifting  up  as 
he  gazed :  the  statues  of  the  gods  were  the  poe- 
try of  the  land  charmed  into  marble. 

Human  deeds  were  treated  by  the  Greek 
artists  in  something  of  a  similar  manner.  Each 
individual  was  characterized  by  the  action  in 
which  he  was  represented.  The  forms  were 
noble,  the  proportions  just ;  age  was  there,  and 
so  was  youth  ;  yet  any  person  of  knowledge  or 
taste  could  see  at  once  that  they  were  all  human, 
not  divine.  The  actions  which  the  gods  per- 
formed were  done  with  a  divine  ease,  which  cost 
the  body  no  exertion.  The  actions  of  man 
demanded  muscular  effort,  and  were  accom- 
plished with  labour  and  difficulty.  Apollo  and 
Bacchus  were  celestial  conquerors,  yet  look  at 
their  smooth  and  elegant  forms  ;  men  with  such 
bodies  could  not  have  prevailed  in  the  strife  as 
they  did.  It  was  otherwise  that  Hercules  was 
represented  ;  he  is  all  sinew,  and  muscle,  and 
bone ;  he  was  of  earth,  and  as  he  wrought  more 
with  hand  than  mind,  the  sculptors  delineated 
him  of  gigantic  proportions,  and  gave  him 
members  fit  for  the  tear  and  wear  of  his  under- 
takings. He  is  shown  resting  on  his  club,  and 
reposing  from  his  toils  like  a  mere  mortal ;  while 
Apollo  slays  the  Pythian  serpent  with  the  ease 
of  a  god,  and  seems  unconscious  of  doing  any- 
thing uncommon.  Few  of  their  statues  were 
meditative  ;  there  was  a  dramatic  spirit  in  the 
people,  which  may  be  seen  as  strong  in  their 
epic  poetry,  and  in  their  works  of  art,  as  it  is  in 
their  dramas.  No  figure  stood  there  the  idle 
<>•<  upier  of  its  pedestal ;  a  god  was  busied  in 
some  action  for  the  good  of  Greece,  or  the  over- 
throw of  its  enemies ;  while  a  mortal  seized  his 
•word  to  march  to  war,  or  his  harp  to  charm  his 
hearers  with  harmony.  Life  and  thought  were 
impressed  on  sculpture  and  painting. 

All  this  was  not  accomplished  by  inspiration 
•lone ;  study  and  science  were  resorted  to.  The 
greatest  of  all  mechanical  achievements  is  to 


draw  tlio  human  figure  with  perfect  truth  of  pro. 
portion  and  outline  ;  the  greatest  effort  if  the 
mind  is  to  endow  that  figure  with  high  feeling 
and  sentiment ;  to  unite  both  is  a  power  bestowed 
on  few.  To  draw  a  hill  or  a  tree  requires  a  fine 
eye  and  a  true  hand ;  but  the  hill  may  be  of 
irregular  shape,  and  the  tree  may  not  be  equal 
on  all  sides,  and  a  slight  deviation  is  not 
observed,  and  affects  not  the  character  of  either  : 
it  is  otherwise  with  a  true  proportioned  human 
figure ;  the  separate  parts  are  in  themselves  so 
beautiful,  and  the  union  of  the  whole  so  harmo- 
nious, that  the  slightest  deviation  injures  the 
figure,  and  robs  it  of  that  perfect  grace  which  it 
possesses  more  than  any  other  created  thing. 
In  the  science  of  their  art  the  Greeks  seem  to 
have  excelled  all  other  nations.  Nothing  in 
sculpture  in  ancient  Rome  or  modern  Europe 
can  be  compared  to  the  unity  and  harmony  of 
their  statues  and  groups ;  no  drawing  has  ap- 
peared to  rival  the  exquisite  elegance  of  their 
bounding  lines.  All  with  them  is  easy,  graceful, 
and  simple ;  there  is  no  straining  for  effect,  no 
picturesque  throes  to  arrest  the  spectator ;  they 
trusted  all  to  natural  beauty  of  form  and  divinity 
of  sentiment.  Their  statues  still  survive  in 
hundreds  to  attest  the  truth  of  this  assertion  ;  and 
though  their  paintings  have  perished,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  they  at  least  equalled 
the  sculpture  in  truth  and  beauty. 

In  Egypt  and  India,  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting,  were  united  :  in  Greece,  the  inven- 
tive genius  of  the  people  soon  gave  an  individual 
existence  and  dignity  to  each  :  or  rather  sculpture 
and  painting  escaped  from  the  mechanical  clutches 
of  architecture,  and  rose  into  the  regions  of  poetry 
as  separate  arts.  It  is  true  that  a  Greek  temple 
was  raised  for  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  that 
on  its  pediments  and  niches,  statues  and  groups 
were  carved,  and  scenes  painted,  representing 
the  persons  or  exploits  of  those  divinities  ;  here, 
however,  the  resemblance  ends  ;  the  statuary  and 
the  paintings  in  the  temples  of  the  Nile  were 
subordinate  to  the  architecture  ;  the  images  sup- 
ported the  roof  or  the  pediments,  the  reliefs  were 
flat  and  unobtrusive,  and  the  painting,  or  rather 
staining,  was  all  subdued  and  kept  down,  soefliat 
the  genius  of  architecture  triumphed.  The 
Greeks  soon  perceived  that  architecture  was  of  a 
limited  nature,  and  that  the  two  slaves  had  more 
of  true  divinity  in  them  ;  the  fairest  proportions, 
the  finest  combinations,  and  the  most  exquisite 
workmanship  of  the  former  told  no  story  con- 
tained no  sentiment,  and  performed  no  action 
fabulous  or  real ;  the  latter  had  sentiment,  action, 
and,  I  had  almost  said,  speech.  A  temple  be- 
came in  Greece  a  receptacle  for  exhibiting  tho 
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miracles  of  art.  Gods  were  wrought  in  marble,  in 
ivory,  and  in  gold,  and  pilgrims  and  worshippers 
approached,  rather  to  behold  the  majestic  beauty 
of  Minerva,  or  the  stern  sublimity  of  Jupiter, 
than  to  wonder  at  the  structure  which  contained 
them. 

Let  no  one,  however,  suppose  that  I  am  in- 
sensible to  the  merits  of  the  Grecian  architecture  ; 
if  it  failed  to  rise  with  its  sister  arts,  it  was  from 
no  want  of  genius  in  those  who  professed  it,  but 
rather  its  own  character,  which  limits  it  and  con- 
fines it  more  to  the  eye  than  to  the  mind.  A 
little  was  taken  from  the  durability  discernible 
in  the  Egyptian  works,  and  more  was  added  in 
the  matter  of  elegance  ;  much  that  was  heavy 
was  avoided  ;  columns  were  shaped  by  science, 
and  with  some  reference  to  the  appearance  of 
the  structure  they  had  to  support ;  capitals  were 
rendered  more  airy  and  graceful,  and  those 
enormous  rocky  roofings  were  dispensed  with  in 
which  the  architects  of  the  Nile  excelled.  Nor 
was  this  all ;  ingenious  men  divided  architecture 
into  degrees  or  orders ;  one  represented  sim- 
plicity and  strength  ;  another  united  simplicity 
with  elegance ;  a  third  added  lightness  and 
beauty  ;  and  a  fourth  preserving  truth  of  propor- 
tion and  unity  of  combination,  loaded  itself  with 
ornament,  and  carried  the  florid  as  far  as  Grecian 
simplicity  pennitted.  Much  was  gained,  and 
something  lost,  by  these  changes.  While  archi- 
tecture assimilated  itself  more  to  the  wants  of 
man,  and  descended  from  the  gigantic  and  the 
stupendous  to  the  graceful  and  the  serviceable, 
the  artists  who  wrought  the  change  seem  to  have 
sacrificed  durability  to  beauty.  Such  frail  ma- 
terials as  the  forests  present  were  scorned  by  the 
architects  of  the  Pharaohs  ;  they  knew  that  wood 
must  soon  yield  to  time,  if  it  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing fire,  and  with  perhaps  the  terrors  of  invaders 
before  their  eyes,  they  employed  no  perishable 
materials,  but  made  use  of  enormous  slabs  of 
stone,  on  which  fire  could  take  no  hold,  and 
which  the  hurried  efforts  of  enemies  could  not 
overturn.  The  Greek  architects  had  either  more 
faith  in  the  durability  of  their  materials,  or  the 
stability  of  their  empire.  Less  massive  struc- 
tures, and  roofs  of  polished  cedar,  plated  over 
with  marble,  no  doubt  were  pleasing  to  the  sight, 
and  when  adorned  with  statues  of  gods,  and 
pictures  of  noble  actions,  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce a  strong  effect  on  the  mind.  Yet  to  those 
who  reflected  upon  the  vicissitudes  of  nations,  the 
whole  must  have  appeared  unsubstantial,  nay, 
shadowy.  The  roofs  could  not  fail  in  time  to 
yield  to  the  influence  of  the  elements,  and  when 
the  frail  covering  was  injured  or  swept  away,  the 
rain  would  descend  without  obstruction  into  the 


walls,  and  sap  the  vigour  of  the  cement,  and 
loosen  and  destroy  the  firmest  masonry.  This 
is  no  visionary  fear ;  it  has  all  come  to  pass  ;  the 
enemies  of  Greece  prevailed ;  her  statues  of 
ivory  and  gold  tempted  the  spoiler  by  the  rich- 
ness of  the  materials  ;  her  groups  of  marble  lured 
the  nlore  tasteful  of  the  conquerors,  and  when  her 
gods  were  gone  and  her  strength  had  decayed- 
the  roofs  of  her  magnificent  temples  were  ne- 
glected, and — behold  the  difference  of  the 
architecture  of  Egypt  and  Greece  ;  many  of  the 
national  buildings  of  the  former  are  still  unbroken 
and  entire  ;  none  of  the  structures  of  the  latter 
exist  in  a  complete  state,  though  raised  a 
thousand  years  perhaps  after  the  other,  they  have 
sunk  gradually  to  ruin,  and  will  soon  exist  only 
in  the  labours  of  the  draughtsman  and  the  en- 
graver. 

But  the  architecture  of  Greece  may  be  called 
immortal,  compared  to  the  brief  existence  which 
time  allotted  to  her  noble  paintings,  the  fame 
of  which  has  filled  the  world.  He  who  works  in 
marble  or  granite  may  have  some  chance  of  sur- 
viving in  his  productions  for  thousands  of  years  ; 
but  he  who  commits  his  fancies  to  fine  colours, 
spread  out  upon  wood  or  cloth,  cannot  hope  to 
live  visibly  for  more  than  a  few  centuries. 
"  How  long,"  said  Napoleon,  to  the  artist  Da- 
vid, "  will  a  picture  last  ?"  "  For  some  five 
hundred  years,  Sire,"  was  the  answer.  "  Bah  !" 
exclaimed  the  Emperor,  "  a  fine  immortality !" 
That  the  whole  peninsula  of  Greece,  with  her 
numerous  isles,  and  colonies  in  Asia,  were  filled 
with  pictures  of  the  highest  excellence,  we  have 
the  testimony  of  poets,  historians,  and  travellers. 
Their  descriptions  are  generally  rapturous, 
rather  than  particular ;  they  dwell  more  upon  the 
effect,  than  the  means  by  which  that  effect  was 
produced,  and  though  they  trace  architecture  and 
sculpture  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  they  have  been 
less  explicit  with  painting,  and  left  us  rather  to 
consider  it  as  a  direct  emanation  of  Grecian 
genius,  than  a  light  brought  from  a  far  land. 
Nor  is  its  parentage  of  much  moment.  The  idea 
only  could  come  from  the  Nile  :  there  painting 
was  in  a  state  rude  and  uncouth,  though  splendid 
enough  in  its  colours  :  the  human  form  had  the 
rigidity  of  a  corpse  ;  and  instead  of  natural  ex- 
pression and  agreeable  light  and  shade,  all  was 
darkly  undefined,  or  brightly  splashed  with  costly 
hues,  like  the  landscapes  on  a  Chinese  vase. 

Of  the  state  of  painting,  in  the  earlier  days  of 
Greece,  we  can  give  no  satisfactory  account :  we 
may  safely  surmise,  however,  that  it  marched 
side  by  side  with  sculpture,  from  rudeness  to 
beauty,  and  soon  freed  itself  from  the  bounds  into 
which  architecture  threatened  to  confine  it.  If 
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we  dared  to  imagine,  with  some  intelligent 
writers,  that  in  the  picture*  of  the  Mexicans  we 
behold  the  early  paintings  of  the  Greeks,  the 
character  of  their  first  groupings  might  soon  be 
drawn ;  but  though  deim-barbarous  both,  it  ap- 
pear* to  us  that  the  genius  of  the  two  nations 
were  essentially  different.  We  are  told,  indeed, 
that  Cortes  and  his  companions  viewed  with  ad- 
r.iir.itioii  cotton  stuffs  so  fine  and  of  such  delicate 
e  as  to  resemble  silk ;  pictures  of  animals, 
trees,  and  other  natural  objects,  formed  with 
feathers  of  different  colours,  disposed  and  mingled 
with  such  skill  and  elegance  as  to  rival  the  works 
of  the  pencil  in  truth  and  beauty  of  imitation : 
nay,  farther,  that  some  painters  in  the  train  of 
the  Mexican  chiefs,  set  up  their  easels,  and 
delineated,  upon  white  cotton  cloths,  figures  of 
the  ships,  the  horses,  the  artillery,  the  soldiers, 
and  whatever  else  attracted  their  notice  as  singu- 
lar, and  even  attempted  to  express  the  evolutions 
of  war  ;  the  rushing  of  armed  horsemen,  and  the 
smoke,  and  sound,  and  effect  of  the  artillery. 
But  neither  in  the  carvings  nor  paintings  of  the 
Mexicans  is  poetry  or  science  present :  in  this 
those  rude  efforts  of  the  two  nations  differ ; 
something  of  the  presence  of  divinity  was  visible 
in  the  sentiment  of  the  unshapeliest  work  of 
Greece  :  in  the  best  works  of  the  Mexicans  there 
is  not  even  the  dawn  of  sentiment ;  they  trusted 
for  effect  to  rich  colours  and  the  variety  of  the 
materials.  Tune  and  inquiry  have  confirmed  the 
sentence  of  the  historian, — that  though  the  Mexi- 
cans with  much  skill  and  ingenuity  represented 
men,  animals,  and  other  objects,  by  such  a 
disposition  of  various  coloured  feathers,  as  pro- 
duced the  effect  of  light  and  shade,  yet  the  best 
efforts  of  their  art  are  uncouth  representations  of 
common  objects,  or  very  coarse  images  of  the 
human  and  some  other  forms,  destitute  of  all 
grace  and  propriety.  In  their  grotesque  compo- 
sitions there  is  more  of  the  Egyptian  than  of  the 
Grecian :  the  latter  never  appeared  without 
poetry  and  feeling,  and  we  must  reject  as  fabulous 
or  fanciful  all  the  points  of  resemblance  perceived 
by  the  ingenious  and  the  curious. 

It  is  perhaps  a  safer  way  to  describe  the 
paintings  of  Greece  by  a  reference  to  the  efforts 
of  sculpture,  in  what  is  called  flat  relief ;  a  species 
of  production  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
both,  without  sharing  in  the  high  qualities  of 
either.  We  are  the  more  inclined  to  do  this 
from  observing  that  the  descriptions  given  by 
Pliny  and  Pausanias,  of  the  pictures  of  Greece, 
show  a  close  similarity  both  in  character  and 
subject  with  not  a  little  of  the  sculpture  which 
has  survived.  We  are  not  without  suspicion 
too,  that  the  pictures  were  generally  without 


landscape  or  scenic  backgrounds ;  nay,  some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  divine 
painters  of  Greece  had  not  discovered  the  art  of 
uniting  their  separate  figures  and  groups  into 
one  grand  and  harmonious  action.  The  resem- 
blance to  sculpture  was  therefore  the  closer ;  and 
perhaps  we  are  describing  the  copy  in  marble  of 
an  ancient  picture,  when  we  relate  the  impressions 
which  some  of  the  still  existing  groups  and 
reliefs  make  on  our  minds.  On  a  sarcophagus, 
now  before  us,  and  lately  discovered  by  Sir 
Pulteney  Malcolm,  in  Crete,  there  is  sculptured, 
in  low  relief,  one  of  those  scenes  on  which  poets 
laid  out  their  fancy,  and  painters  lavished  their 
colours.  The  subject  is  the  triumphant  return  of 
Bacchus  from  India ;  what  this  had  to  do  with 
death  and  the  grave  let  the  learned  explain.  A 
naked  youth,  stooping  under  a  wine  skin,  accom- 
panied by  a  musician,  leads  the  procession ;  an 
elephant  follows,  with  three  girls  on  its  back, 
playing  on  the  double  pipe  and  cymbals  ;  Silenus, 
sufficiently  intoxicated,  is  borne  after  by  two 
youths,  who  seem  not  unconscious  of  the  weight, 
while  a  satyr  follows,  striking  a  tambourine,  and 
actually  leaping  into  the  air  with  delight.  A 
male  and  female  centaur  succeed  ;  they  are  side 
by  side ;  "  one  seems  woman  to  the  waist  and 
fair,  but  ending  foul,"  the  other  has  his  brows 
bound  by  vine  leaves,  and  seems  in  a  passion 
which  his  female  comrade  strives  to  soothe  away 
by  throwing  her  arm  around  his  neck ;  the  empty 
cup  depending  from  her  fingers  intimates  that 
wine  has  something  to  do  with  the  wrath  which 
agitates  him.  This  is  more  fully  intimated  by  the 
action  of  the  closing  group  :  Bacchus  appears  all 
youth  and  beauty,  grave  rather  than  joyous,  in  a 
splendid  car,  on  a  pannel  of  which  a  youth  and 
satyr  are  contending ;  the  left  hand  of  the  god 
supports  a  trophy,  while  the  right  hand  protects  a 
trembling  faun,  his  companion  in  the  car,  at  whom 
the  exasperated  centaur  seems  about  to  throw  a 
wine-flagon  :  the  fear  of  the  one  and  the  surly 
wrath  of  the  other  are  well  expressed.  Two 
men,  on  one  end  of  the  sarcophagus,  seem  dis- 
puting about  a  child  which  they  are  bearing  away 
in  a  basket ;  while  on  the  other  end  two  cupids 
are  engaged  in  the  task  of  putting  a  tipsy  satyr 
to  bed ;  a  blanket  is  suspended  between  two 
trees ;  the  urchins  have  their  friend  on  their 
shoulders,  and  are  striving  on  tiptoe  to  heave  him 
up,  while  a  quiet  smile  is  playing  over  his  brows 
and  in  the  corners  of  his  mouth  at  their  fruitless 
endeavours.  All  this  seems  more  akin  to  luxu- 
rious painting  than  to  the  simple  gravity  of 
sculpture. 

This  sarcophagus  seems   of  great   antiquity, 
The  subject  sculptured  upon  it  was  not  peculiar 
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to  (ireece.  We  are  told  by  Diodorus  Siculus 
that  in  the  temple  of  Belus,  raised  by  Semiramis, 
at  Babylon,  there  were  paintings  of  hermaphro- 
dites and  centaurs,  and  other  strange  and  not 
very  poetical  creations  :  the  same  writer  also 
informs  us,  that  on  a  bridge  which  the  same  queen 
threw  over  the  Euphrates,  there  were  "  not  only 
single  figures  of  animals  represented  in  colours, 
but  they  were  also  combined  in  groups  :  one,  a 
hunting  piece  of  considerable  length,  wherein  the 
queen  herself  was  represented  on  horseback, 
throwing  her  dart  at  a  panther  ;  and  near  her 
Ninus  striking  a  lion  to  the  earth  with  his  spear." 
These  works  were  painted  on  the  bricks  previous 
to  burning  :  enamel  seems  to  have  been  well 
known  to  ancient  artists. 

No  one  has  hitherto  succeeded  in  removing 
the  veil  which  time  has  thrown  over  the  origin 
and  progress  of  painting  in  Greece.  Of  all  the 
treatises  written  on  art  by  Apelles,  Protogenes, 
and  Perseus,  not  one  passage  has  descended  to 
us,  and  we  are  obliged  to  accept  the  remarks  of 
critics,  and  the  doubtful  testimonies  of  historians, 
in  place  of  the  narratives  of  scientific  and  skil- 
ful men.  The  labours  of  Penelope,  and  the 
amusements  of  Helen,  may  be  the  inventions  of 
Homer,  and  the  legend  of  the  Corinthian  maid 
who  traced,  by  lamp-light,  the  shadow  of  her 
lover  on  the  wall,  may  be  a  matter  of  fancy. 
We  descend  to  firmer  ground  when,  with  Pliny, 
we  ascribe  the  production  of  outline  to  Saurias, 
and  of  colour  to  Cleophanes  of  Corinth ;  to 
these  Eumarus,  the  Athenian,  and  Cimon,  of 
Cleona,  added  draperies  and  action,  with 
natural  delineation  of  veins  and  muscles.  To 
those  artists  no  one  has  been  so  bold  as  ascribe 
a  period  of  either  birth  or  death.  They  were 
followed  by  Bularchus,  who,  seven  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  painted,  with  so  much  success,  the 
battle  of  the  Magnetes,  that  Candaules,  king  of 
Lydia,  thought  it  cheap  of  its  weight  in  gold. 
The  fine  arts  were  interrupted  by  the  Persian 
invasion  :  when  the  battle  was  fought  and  the 
victory  won  they  shone  out  in  all  their  lustre. 
Panaenus,  brother  of  Phidias  the  sculptor,  painted 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  on  the  walls  of  the 
Portico  at  Athens,  and  into  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  fight  introduced  the  chief  leaders,  Greeks  and 
Persians  :  beauty  of  colour  and  harmonious  light 
and  shade  had  not  yet  risen  in  all  their  strength. 
Mycon  seems  to  have  surpassed  Panasnus :  he 
painted  the  battle  of  the  Athenians  with  the 
Amazons  :  likewise  the  war  betwixt  the  Centaurs 
and  Lapithae,  in  which  Theseus  was  represented 
in  the  act  of  slaying  one  of  the  Centaurs :  the 
rictory  was  left  in  doubt. 

Timagoras  of  Chalcis  excelled  Pannenus,  and 


bore  away  the  prize  at  Delphos ;  he  in  his  turn 
was  surpassed  by  Polygnotus  of  Thasos,  a  man 
of  uncommon  genius  and  application.  He  was 
the  first  who  added  gaiety  to  action,  and  took 
austerity  out  of  female  looks  ;  his  fame  reached 
Rome,  and  centuries  after  his  death  inspired 
Lucian  with  his  idea  of  a  perfect  woman. 
"  Polygnotus,"  says  he,  "  shall  open  and  spread 
her  eyebrows,  and  give  her  that  fine  glowing 
decent  blush  which  so  inimitably  beautifies  his 
Cassandra ;  he  likewise  shall  give  her  an  easy 
flowing  dress,  with  all  its  delicate  wavings ; 
partly  clinging  to  her  body,  and  partly  fluttering 
in  the  wind."  These  words  might  be  applied  to 
some  of  the  best  pictures  of  Reynolds  or  Law- 
rence. The  works  of  Polygnotus  were  numerous, 
and  chiefly  historical.  At  Plataea  he  painted 
Ulysses  destroying  the  suitors,  and  the  expedi- 
tion of  Onatas  to  the  Argive  Thebes ;  they 
adorned  the  temple  of  Minerva,  and  were  in  the 
vestibule  :  he  was  also  employed  to  ornament 
the  Poecile  at  Athens,  and  the  Public  Hall  at 
Delphos.  The  pictures  at  the  latter  place  made 
a  strong  impression  on  Pausanias,  who  in  his 
Phocis  displays  their  merits  and  meaning  in  a 
long  and  interesting  description. 
•  The  first  of  these  paintings  represented  the 
destruction  of  Troy  and  the  departure  of  the 
Greeks  for  their  native  land.  Menelaus  stands 
on  the  prow  of  his  ship  :  his  pilot  Phrontis  dis- 
tributes oars  or  poles  ;  boys  and  seamen  are 
conversing  in  groups  :  on  the  shore  Polites  and 
his  brother  warriors  are  taking  down  the  tent  of 
Menelaus.  Briseis  too  is  introduced,  near  her 
is  Diomed,  nearer  still  Iphis  :  nor  is  Helen  for- 
gotten; soldiers  are  in  a  group  admiring  her, 
and  she  is  seated  :  Panthalis  stands  beside  her 
while  her  other  handmaid  Electra  fastens  her 
shoes.  "  Here  too,"  says  Pausanias,  "  Epeus  is 
painted  throwing  down  the  walls  of  Troy  from 
their  foundations.  And  the  only  thing  above 
these  is  the  head  of  the  horse  Durateus.  Poly- 
pcetes,  likewise,  the  son  of  Pirithous,  is  painted 
having  his  head  bound  with  a  fillet.  Acamas, 
the  son  of  Theseus,  stands  by  him  with  a  hebnet 
on  his  head,  and  a  crest  on  the  helmet.  Ulysses 
too  is  present,  and  wears  a  coat  of  mail.  Ajax, 
the  son  of  Oileus,  approaches  with  a  shield  to 
the  altar,  in  order  to  swear  before  he  offers 
violence  to  Cassandra.  But  Cassandra  sits  on 
the  ground,  holding  the  wooden  image  of  Miner- 
va, which  she  tore  from  its  basis  when  Ajax 
drew  her  from  her  supplications  at  the  altar. 
The  sons  of  Atreus  likewise  are  painted  with 
helmets  on  their  heads.  But  on  the  shield  of 
Menelaus  there  is  a  dragon,  viz.  the  one  that  ap- 
peared as  an  omen  during  the  sacrifice  at  Aulis. 
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The*  administer  the  oath  to  Ajax.  Opposit.  t, 
th«  bone,  Neoptulrmm  is  l>«-lu-ld  m-ar  Nr.-tor 
•laving  Eln?-"'*  This  Elasgus,  \\hm-nT  In- 
%nu,  reMinble*  a  man  nearly  expiring  :  Neopto- 
too  strikes  with  his  sword  Ast>n«ms  who 
(alien  on  his  knees,  ami  who  is  mentioned  by 
Polygnotus,  indeed,  is  the  only  mir 
of  the  Greek*  that  has  represented  Neoptolcmns 
•till  continuing  to  slay  the  Trojans;  and  his 
design  in  this  was  that  the  whole  picture  might 
correspond  to  the  tomb  of  Neoptolemus.  An 
altar  too  is  painted  and  a  boy  embracing  it  through 
fear.  On  the  altar  there  is  a  brazen  coat  of  mail : 
Laodice  stands  behind  it :  nigh  Laodice  there  is 
a  atone  pillar,  beside  which  Medusa  sits  on  the 
ground  holding  it  with  both  hands.  One  may 
rank  Medusa  among  the  daughters  of  Priam,  who 
has  read  the  ode  of  Himerasus.  Near  Medusa 
there  is  an  old  woman  with  her  hair  shaven  to 
the  skin ;  she  holds  a  naked  infant  on  her  knees. 
With  respect  to  the  dead  bodies  in  the  picture, 
one  of  them  is  Pelias,  who  is  naked  and  is  thrown 
on  his  side  ;  beneath  him  Eioneus  and  Admetus 
lie,  having  on  their  coats  of  mail.  Lesches 
i n f onus  us  that  Eioneus  was  slain  by  Neoptole- 
mus,  and  Admetus  by  Phifoctetes.  Under  the 
laver,  Polydamas  lies,  who  was  slain  by  Ulysses. 
Nigh  the  dead  stands  Antenor,  and  close  to  him 
Anno  his  daughter;  she  holds  in  her  arms  an 
infant  boy.  These  are  painted  with  sorrowful 
countenances.  Servants  are  placing  a  chest  and 
other  furniture  on  an  ass  ;  and  a  little  boy  sits  on 
the  ass.  In  this  part  of  the  picture  there  is  the 
following  lines  by  Simonides  : — 

"  The  artist  Polygnotus,  for  his  sire 
Who  claims  Aglaophuo,  in  Thasos  born, 
Painted  the  captured  tower  of  Troy." 

In  the  works  of  Polygnotus,  as  described  by 
Pausanias,  artists,  and  sensible  ones  too,  have 
perceived  immense  labour,  high  talents,  but  no 
idea  of  composition,  perspective,  or  light  and 
shade.  "  Each  figure,"  says  one  of  these  autho- 
rities, "  had  its  appropriate  action,  consistent 
with  its  history  and  character,  but  no  connexion 
in  lines  with  its  neighbour ;  and  that  the  observer 
might  be  at  no  loss  of  time  in  considering  whom 
they  represented,  the  painter  had  placed  a  name 
to  every  figure.  They  were  arranged  in  rows, 
beside  or  over  each  other;  and  Pausanias,  in 
describing  them,  begius  at  one  end,  and  proceeds 
with  an  individual  enumeration  of  them  to  the 
other,  and  then  speaks  of  other  figures  over 
these  ;  but  whether  they  diminished  in  size  does 
not  appear."  Much  of  the  blame  which  the 
critic  attaches  to  the  painter  seems  to  be  ittri- 


butable  to  Pausanias.  He  was  anything  but  a 
clear  describer ;  yet  from  the  quotation  given  we 
may  perceive,  that  though  the  deeds  of  inuny 
days  were,  drama-like,  brought  forward  at  once, 
and  though  the  figures  were  scattered,  the  de- 
struction of  Troy  was  stamped  legibly  on  the 
whole ;  nay,  some  of  the  groups  had  nn  episo- 
dial  interest  of  their  own,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  composed  well  with  the  impatience  of  Me- 
nelaus  to  begone,  the  lingering  delay  of  Helen 
with  her  handmaids,  and  the  burning  vengeance 
of  Neoptolemus,  who  desired  to  slake  the  burn- 
ing ashes  of  Troy  with  blood.  Let  us,  with 
such  light  as  Pausanias  affords,  look  at  one 
or  t\vo  more  of  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus, 
and  see  whether  the  opinion  of  the  critic  is 
sustained. 

The  second  picture  by  Polygnotus  at  Delphos 
represents  Ulysses  descending  to  Hades,  to 
consult  the  spirit  of  Tiresias  about  his  return  to 
Ithaca.  A  river,  the  Acheron,  is  painted,  edged 
with  reeds,  gloomy,  and  containing  fishes,  which 
seem  shadows.  The  ship  of  Charon  is  in  the 
stream,  and  Charon  himself  is  there ;  nigh  him 
an  uniil ial  son  is  strangled  by  his  father ;  also, 
there  is  one  punished  who  committed  sacrilege. 
Eurynomus,  too,  is  not  distant,  who,  according 
to  the  Delphic  interpreters,  is  one  of  the  demons 
who  eat  the  flesh  of  the  dead,  so  as  to  leave  the 
bones  white  and  bare.  His  colour  is  between 
azure  and  black,  and  is  like  that  of  flies  which 
infest  meat.  He  shows  his  teeth,  and  sits  on  the 
skin  of  a  vulture.  Perimedcs  and  Eurylochus 
carry  victims,  black  rams.  Ariadne  sits  by  the 
Acheron  on  a  rock,  and  looks  at  her  sister 
Phasdra ;  Chloris  reclines  on  the  knees  of  Thyia. 
The  former  was  married  to  Neleus,  and  the  latter 
was  the  mistress  of  Neptune.  Clymene  sits  with 
her  back  to  Thyia.  In  the  more  interior  part  of 
the  picture  is  Megara,  who  was  the  wife  of 
Hercules.  Above  the  heads  of  these  women  is 
the  daughter  of  Salmoneus  sitting  on  a  stone. 
Eriphyle  stands  near  her,  and  raises  the  extre- 
mities of  her  fingers,  through  her  garments,  to 
her  neck.  You  may  conjecture  that  she  holds  a 
necklace  in  that  hand,  concealed  in  the  folds  of 
the  garment.  Elpenor  is  represented  above 
Eriphyle  and  Ulysses  kneeling,  and  holding  a 
sword  over  the  trench,  to  which  the  prophet 
Tiresias  approaches.  Anticlea,  the  mother  of 
Ulysses,  is  seated  nigh  him  on  a  stone.  Elpenor 
is  covered  with  a  mat  made  of  bulrushes,  after 
the  manner  of  sailors.  Theseus  and  Pirithous 
sit  on  a  throne  below  Ulysses  :  the  former  holds 
his  own  sword  and  that  of  Pirithous  in  both  his 
hands ;  the  latter  looks  at  the  weapons,  and 
seems  indignant  that  he  has  no  sword  to  aid  him 
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in  his  daring  enterprise.  The  conception  of  this 
picture  is  at  once  poetic  and  historic.  The 
painter  desired  to  represent  the  chiefs  of  his 
country ;  and  the  descent  of  Ulysses  into  the 
shades  enabled  him  to  bring  together  the  heroes 
of  old,  and  the  leaders  of  latter  times.  It  seems 
not  to  have  been  wanting  in  all  the  higher 
qualities  of  invention,  composition,  and  expres- 
sion. —  The  third  great  picture  of  the  series 
merits  examination.  It  is  less  stern  in  character 
than  its  companions.  Grecian  mind  and  feeling 
is  emblazoned  on  every  part.  The  artists  of 
that  great  people  found  all  their  subjects  at  their 
own  threshold. 

After  these  Polygnotus  painted  the  daughters 
of  Pandarus.  Through  the  anger  of  the  gods 
their  parents  died  early ;  and  thus  becoming 
orphans,  they  were  educated  by  Venus.  They 
received  prudence  and  beauty  of  form  from 
Juno,  tallness  from  Diana,  wisdom  in  household 
duties  from  Minerva,  and  Venus,  to  render  all 
those  gifts  beneficial,  ascended  to  heaven  and 
obtained  for  them  happy  nuptials  from  Jupiter. 
But  the  Fates  were  unpropitious.  During  the 
absence  of  Venus  they  were  seized  by  the 
Harpies,  and  delivered  over  to  the  Furies. 
Polygnotus  crowned  them  with  flowers,  and 
represented  them  playing  with  dice.  Nigh  them 
Antilochus  stands  with  one  of  his  feet  on  a  stone, 
and  holding  his  head  with  both  his  hands.  Aga- 
memnon is  close  beside  him,  leaning  with  his 
left  arm  on  a  sceptre,  and  holding  a  wand  in  his 
hands.  Protesilaus  sits  looking  at  Achilles,  and 
Patroclus  stands  above  him.  All  these,  save 
Agamemnon,  are  beardless.  lasius  appears  as 
a  youth ;  he  is  endeavouring  to  take  a  ring  from 
the  finger  of  Phocus.  The  latter  lost  his  life 
through  the  treachery  of  Peleus,  and  the  ring  is 
taken  as  a  pledge  of  friendship  in  death.  Maera 
is  sitting  on  the  ground ;  Actaeon  and  his  mother 
are  beside  her.  The  latter  holds  a  faun  in  her 
hands,  and  sits  on  the  skin  of  a  hind.  A  hunting 
dog  is  near  them,  to  intimate  the  fate  of  the 
youth.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  picture,  Orpheus 
sits  with  a  harp  in  his  left  hand  ;  and  in  his  right 
the  leaves  of  the  willow  tree,  taken  from  a  grove 
sacred  to  Proserpine.  The  figure  of  Orpheus  is 
Grecian  ;  and  neither  his  garment,  nor  the  cover- 
ing on  his  head,  is  Thracian.  Promedon,  who 
loved  all  kinds  of  music,  and  Schedias,  who  led 
the  Phocenses  to  Troy,  and  Pelias,  whose  hair 
and  beard  were  alike  hoary,  and  blind  Thamyris, 
in  appearance  humble  and  abject,  with  a  beard 
thick  and  long,  are  all  close  to  Orpheus.  At  the 
feet  of  Thamyris  lies  a  lyre,  which  seems  to  have 
been  dashed  down  ;  part  of  the  frame  is  broken, 
and  the  chords  are  burst.  Olympus,  in  the 


flower  of  youth,   stands  in   the   attitude   of  a 
listener,  and  holds  a  pipe  in  his  hands. 

"  If  you  look,"  says  Pausanias,  "  at  the  upper 
parts  of  the  picture,  you  will  see,  in  a  continued 
series,  Salaminian  Ajax  next  to  Actaeon  ;  and 
afterwards  Palamedes  and  Thersites  playing 
with  dice,  which  were  invented  by  Palamedes. 
The  other  Ajax  is  looking  at  them  while  they 
are  playing ;  his  colour  is  that  of  a  seafaring 
man,  and  his  body  is  yet  moist  with  the  foam  of 
the  sea.  Polygnotus  seems  to  have  collected 
the  enemies  of  Ulysses  into  one  place.  The 
reason  why  Ajax  the  son  of  Oileus  hated  Ulysses 
was,  because  the  latter  advised  the  Greeks  to 
stone  Ajax  to  death  for  his  daring  wickedness 
towards  Cassandra.  I  know  too,  from  the 
Cyprian  verses,  that  Palamedes  was  drowned 
when  fishing,  by  Ulysses  and  Diomed.  Melea- 
ger  the  son  of  (Eneus  is  painted,  and  appears  to 
be  looking  at  Ajax.  All  these,  except  Pala- 
medes, have  beards.  In  the  lowest  parts  of  the 
picture,  after  the  Thracian  Thamyris,  you  will 
see  Hector  sitting  with  both  his  hands  on  his  left 
knee,  and  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  a  man 
oppressed  with  sorrow.  After  him  is  Memnon, 
sitting  on  a  stone  ;  and  close  by  him  is  Sarpedon, 
leaning  with  his  face  on  both  his  hands.  But 
one  of  the  hands  of  Memnon  is  placed  on  the 
shoulder  of  Sarpedon ;  and  all  these  have  a 
beard.  In  the  robe  of  Memnon,  too,  birds  are 
painted ;  and  these  birds  are  called  Memnonides. 
The  people  of  the  Hellespont  say  that  these 
birds,  on  stated  days  in  every  year,  fly  to  the 
sepulchre  of  Memnon,  dig  up  every  part  about 
the  tomb  that  is  void  of  trees  and  grass,  and 
then  sprinkle  the  whole  with  their  wings,  which 
are  wet  in  the  water  of  the  river  ./Esepus.  Near 
Memnon,  who  was  king  of  Ethiopia,  stands  a 
naked  boy  of  that  country.  Paris  stands  a 
beardless  youth  ;  he  is  clapping  his  hands,  after 
the  manner  of  rustics,  and  you  may  conjec- 
ture by  his  clapping  that  he  calls  Penthesilea. 
Penthesilea  is  at  no  great  distance,  looking  at 
Paris.  She  appears  to  despise  him.  Her  figure 
is  that  of  a  virgin,  with  a  bow  like  those  of 
Scythia,  and  with  the  skin  of  a  leopard  thrown 
about  her  shoulders.  A  virgin  in  the  flower  of 
youth,  and  one  of  more  advanced  age,  carry 
water  in  earthen  urns  full  of  holes  :  they  repre- 
sent the  uninitiated.  Above  them  are  Callisto, 
and  Pero  the  daughter  of  Neleus.  A  spousal 
gift  of  an  ox  is  demanded  by  Neleus  of  Iphiclus 
for  his  daughter.  Callisto  has  the  skin  of  a  bear 
for  her  couch-covering.  Nigh  these  the  painter 
has  represented  a  precipice,  to  the  summit  of 
which  Sisyphus  endeavours  to  roll  a  stone.  In 
the  same  part  of  the  picture  an  old  man,  an  old 
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woman,  and  a  boy  are  sealed.  The  old  woman 
14  pouring  water  into  an  urn.  It  appears  to  me 
that  UMM  are  persona  who  despised  the  Eleusi- 
nian  myrterie*.  Tantalus,  too,  is  there,  suffering 
those  punishments  mentioned  by  Homer,  and 
terrified  lest  a  stone  which  hangs  over  his  head 
should  fall  on  him.  It  is  evident  that  Polygnotus 
followed  Arohilochus  in  this.  So  numerous  are 
the  figures,  and  such  the  elegance  of  the  picture, 
which  the  Thasian  artist  painted." 

Finer  unity  of  parts,  more  artful  grouping, 
and  a  happier  distribution  of  light  and  shade, 
may  be  claimed  for  succeeding  painters,  but 
Polygnotus  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first 
who  brought  high  imagination  to  the  service  of 
the  muse  of  art.  Pliny  indeed  says,  that  before 
Apollodorus  no  picture  had  been  produced  which 
a  man  might  take  pleasure  in  looking  at  for  any 
length  of  time.  Pausanias  seems  to  have  thought 
differently ;  and  we  owe  to  him  the  almost  sole 
description  of  those  great  masterpieces  of  Gre- 
cian genius.  Zeuxis  succeeded  Apollodorus. 
He  endeavoured  to  unite  the  simple  and  vigorous 
style  of  Polygnotus  with  graces  all  his  own.  He 
took  Homer  for  his  model  in  heroes,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  stumped  them  with  that  god- 
like dignity  of  expression  which  sculpture  had 
already  bestowed.  The  simplicity  of  manners 
in  his  day  was  favourable  to  his  profession. 
When  he  painted  the  picture  of  Juno  for  her 
temple  at  Agrigentum,  he  caused  all  the  most 
beautiful  maidens  of  the  city  to  stand  before  him 
naked,  and  selecting  five  of  the  most  lovely,  he 
combined  their  charms  in  the  picture  of  the  god- 
dess. It  was  not  in  outward  loveliness  alone 
that  he  sought  to  excel  in  the  figure  of  Penelope ; 
he  expressed  the  high  qualities  of  her  heart  and 
mind.  His  Jupiter  throned  among  the  gods, 
and  his  Hercules  strangling  the  serpents,  a  sub- 
ject revived  by  Reynolds,  are  mentioned  among 
his  noblest  works  :  but  his  youthful  wrestler 
was  his  own  favourite ;  he  wrote  underneath  it, 
that  it  would  be  easier  envied  than  equalled. 
His  vanity  was  equal  to  his  genius.  He  caused 
his  name  to  be  wrought  in  gold  on  the  border  of 
the  garment,  and  refused  to  work  for  money, 
saying  his  pictures  were  above  all  price. 

In  talent  and  in  vanity,  Zeuxis  found  a  rival 
and  follower  in  Parrhasius  the  Ephesian.  He 
had  a  fine  eye  for  proportion.  He  made  his 
outlines  more  visible  than  his  compeers,  and 
sought  to  charm  by  graceful  action  and  softness 
of  colouring.  Euphranor,  a  brother  artist,  said 
the  Theseus  of  Parrhasius  appeared  to  have  lived 
on  roses.  This  has  induced  one  of  our  critics 
to  insinuate  that  the  picture  wanted  substance 
and  colour.  When  Fuseli  talked  of  Rubens's 


hillocks  of  rosy  flesh,  he  brought  no  charge  of 
weakness.  Perhaps  the  hue  of  the  hero  was  too 
womanly,  and  wanted  vigour;  yet  the  painter 
might  have  desired  to  intimate  the  elevation  of 
Theseus  among  the  gods.  He  styled  himself 
Parrhasius  the  delicate,  claimed  descent  from 
Apollo,  wore  a  robe  of  purple,  a  garland  of  gold 
on  his  head,  carried  a  staff  with  golden  tendrils, 
and  bound  on  his  sandals  with  golden  straps. 
To  enable  him  to  maintain  this  state,  he  charged 
high  prices  for  his  works.  Nor  did  the  charms 
of  his  pictures  diminish  by  time.  For  his  Chief 
Priest  of  Cybele  the  emperor  Tiberius  gave  sixty 
thousand  sesterces.  He  was  excelled  by  Timan- 
thes,  in  a  picture  representing  Ajax  in  the  award 
to  Ulysses  of  the  armour  of  Achilles.  "  It  is 
true  history,"  still  exclaimed  the  exasperated 
artist ;  "  Ajax  is  overcome  a  second  time  by  one 
unworthy  of  such  honour !" 

Of  Timanthes  little  is  said.  He  excelled  in 
vigour  of  imagination,  and  loved  subjects  of  a 
kind  vast  and  sublime.  He  painted  gods,  and 
heroes,  and  giants.  In  a  picture  of  the  Cyclops 
he  expressed  magnitude  by  making  a  satyr 
measure  his  colossal  thumb  with  a  thyrsus.  One 
of  his  portrait  pictures  existed  in  the  temple  of 
Peace  during  the  days  of  Pliny,  who  observed, 
"  It  is  said  to  be  so  perfect  and  so  full  of  majesty, 
that  it  appears  to  comprise  everything  desirable 
in  the  art  of  painting."  The  pictures  of  the  Greeks 
were,  as  all  true  pictures  are,  an  union  of  imagi- 
nation and  nature.  The  latter  corrected  the 
former,  and  communicated  to  its  conceptions  the 
hue,  and  the  aspect,  and  the  language  of  life. 
"  Behold,"  said  Eupompus  the  painter  to  the 
sculptor  Lysippus,  showing  him  a  multitude  of 
people  passing  by,  "  behold  my  models !  From 
nature,  not  from  art,  must  the  artist  hope  to 
attain  honour  and  extend  the  limits  of  his  art." 
But  then  a  painter  was  required  in  those  days  to 
be  an  accomplished  person.  The  history  of  his 
country  was  his  study ;  he  sought  images  of 
grandeur  or  of  beauty  in  tradition  and  in  poetry. 
The  sons  of  the  princes  of  the  earth  handled  the 
chisel  and  the  pencil,  and  sought  instruction  in 
arts  which  brought  fame  and  honour.  Pamphilus 
the  Amphipolitan  united  literature  with  science, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  all  who  felt  the 
inspiring  effect  which  they  mutually  exercise. 

Apelles  studied  under  Pamphilus ;  he  is  called 
the  prince  of  ancient  painters.  The  station 
which  antiquity  assigned  him  seems  not  to  have 
satisfied  Fuseli,  who  ingeniously  labours  to 
lower  him  a  little.  "  The  name,"  he  remarks, 
"  of  Apelles  in  Pliny  is  the  synonym  of  unri- 
valled or  unattainable  excellence  ;  but  the  enu- 
meration of  his  works  points  out  the  modification 
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which  we  ought  to  apply  to  that  superiority.  It 
neither  comprises  exclusive  sublimity  of  inven- 
tion, the  most  acute  discrimination  of  character, 
the  widest  sphere  of  comprehension,  the  most 
judicious  and  best  balanced  composition,  nor  the 
deepest  pathos  of  expression.  His  great  prero- 
gative consisted  more  in  the  unison  than  the 
extent  of  his  powers ;  he  knew  better  what  he 
could  do,  what  ought  to  be  done,  at  what  point 
he  could  arrive,  and  what  lay  beyond  his  reach, 
than  any  other  artist.  Grace  of  conception  and 
refinement  of  taste  were  his  elements,  and  went 
Land  in  hand  with  grace  of  execution  and  taste 
in  finish  ;  powerful,  and  seldom  possessed,  singly 
irresistible  when  united."  Fuseli  was  an  artist 
of  daring  conception  ;  he  delighted  in  the  tre- 
mendous and  the  extravagant,  and  affected  the 
grand  and  the  sublime.  But  who  will  measure 
his  merits  by  the  dignity  of  the  subjects  which  he 
selected  ?  There  is  more  of  moral  grandeur  in 
the  Mouse  of  Burns  than  in  the  Creation  of 
Blackmore.  A  humble,  a  simple  theme  is  lifted 
to  heaven  by  a  true  genius  ;  and  I  see  nothing 
in  the  names  of  the  pictures  attributed  to  Apelles 
to  justify  the  depreciating  estimate  of  Fuseli : 
besides,  those  who  called  him  prince  of  painters 
saw  the  wonders  of  his  hand ;  he  who  sought  to 
lessen  him  never  beheld  a  line  which  he  drew, 
or  saw  him  otherwise  than  through  the  stained 
glass  of  his  own  disordered  fancy.  If  the  people 
of  old  were  right  in  naming  Homer  prince  of 
poets  ;  who  can  question  their  judgment  in  their 
praise  of  Apelles  ? 

There  was  true  greatness  of  soul  in  this  illus- 
trious painter.  Men  said  he  was  surpassed  by 
Amphion  in  disposition,  by  Asclepiodorus  in 
proportion,  and  by  Protogenes  in  happiness  of 
handling  ;  and  though  others  supposed  that  in 
character  and  combination  he  excelled  all,  he 
seems  neither  to  have  been  stung  by  censure  nor 
uplifted  by  applause.  He  heard  that  Proto- 
genes, his  most  gifted  rival,  had  become  poor ; 
he  sailed  to  Rhodes  to  see  him,  and  purchasing 
several  of  his  pictures,  told  the  people  of  that 
isle  that  he  would  carry  them  to  Greece,  and 
sell  them  for  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  They 
perceived  the  worth  they  had  overlooked  at  once, 
and  raised  Protogenes  to  rank  and  fortune. 
There  is  something  romantic  in  this.  Nor  is  this 
all.  The  story  of  their  friendly  contest  with  the 
pencil  is  no  fiction.  When  Apelles  entered  the 
studio  of  the  Rhodian,  the  latter  was  absent ;  the 
visitor  asked  for  a  pencil,  to  show,  as  Prior 
rhymed  it, 

14  How  painters  write  their  names  at  Cos ;" 


and  at  one  stroke  described  a  true  and  harmo- 
nious circle.  When  Protogenes  saw  this,  he 
confessed  the  presence  of  a  master ;  but  taking 
his  colours,  shaded  it  so  delicately  and  naturally, 
"  that  it  seemed  at  once  the  egg  of  Leda,"  says 
the  bard,  "  or  the  apple  of  Paris,  or  the  breast 
of  Chloe."  The  tablet  found  its  way  to  Rome, 
and  was  there  examined  by  Pliny ;  it  seemed  a 
large  blank  surface,  till  on  close  inspection  the 
delicate  lines  grew  visible.  The  drawings  were 
of  different  colours,  and  were  imagined  to  con- 
tain some  mysterious  principle  of  beauty,  like 
that  which  Hogarth  discovered  in  the  winding  or 
serpentine  line,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
bloom  of  a  tulip,  or  in  the  wreathings  of  a  shell. 

The  achievements  of  Alexander  became  the 
theme  of  many  of  his  pictures  ;  for  the  painter 
was  the  friend  rather  than  subject  of  the  hero  ; 
and  received  many  proofs  of  his  attach- 
ment. He  was  visited  by  him,  enriched  by  him , 
and  when  Apelles  was  observed  gazing  with 
more  than  an  artist's  admiration  on  the  charms 
of  Campaspe,  he  bestowed  her  upon  him — a  gift 
of  the  worth  of  which  both  were  sensible.  "  Of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  his  father  Philip,"  it  is 
observed,  "  the  portraits  which  he  painted  were 
very  numerous,  some  single,  and  some  accom- 
panied by  other  figures.  One  in  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  of  Alexander  launching  thun- 
der, is  highly  extolled  for  its  effect  and  the 
boldness  of  its  relief,  '  the  hand  which  was 
raised  appearing  to  come  forward,  and  the  light- 
ning to  be  out  of  the  picture.'  In  another  of  the 
same  king,  he  was  represented  in  a  triumphal 
chariot ;  near  him  the  figure  of  War,  with  his 
hands  tied  behind  his  back.  This  and  another 
Alexander,  accompanied  by  Castor,  and  Pollux, 
and  Victory,  were  preserved  by  Augustus  in  the 
Forum."  Other  works  are  mentioned,  historical 
and  half  historical,  as  Lawrence  called  his  pic- 
tures half  fancy,  half  portrait.  Of  these,  Clitus 
on  horseback,  armed  and  bareheaded,  in  the  act 
of  receiving  his  helmet,  Archelaus  with  his  wife 
and  daughter,  Megabysus,  priest  to  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  sacrificing  in  his  pontifical  robes,  An- 
tigonus  king  of  Syria,  and  Antigonus  the  father 
of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  are  the  most  remark- 
able, as  works  reflecting  living  life  ;  while  Diana 
and  her  nymphs  at  sacrifice — Neoptolemus  on 
horseback  discomfiting  the  Persians — Hercules, 
with  his  back  turned  to  ward  the  observer — a  Horse 
so  lively  and  so  real  that  it  caused  living  horses 
to  neigh — and  last,  and  most  celebrated,  Venus 
rising  from  the  sea,  are  remembered  amongst  his 
works  of  imagination. 

Painting  rose  to  its  epic  height  under  Apelles. 
He  seems  to  have  combined  all  that  could 
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comma  ml,  or  excite,  or  astonish  in  his  pictures. 
^  <•  murt  accept  his  universal  fame  as  a  full, 
proof  of  his  superiority,  in  spite  of  the  remarks 
of  modern  professors.  Aristides  of  Thclie  ••,  in- 
ferior to  Apelles  in  harmony  and  grace,  sur- 
paatcd  him  in  delineating  the  passions.  It  is 
mid  of  the  Suppliant,  whom  he  painted,  that 
his  look  was  intensely  earnest,  and  his  voice 
•earned  to  escape  from  the  picture.  He  loved 
painful  subjects.  He  painted  a  sister  dying  for 
love  of  her  brother;  and  a  mother,  mortally 
wounded  in  the  bosom,  endeavouring  to  prevent 
her  infant  sticking  blood  with  her  milk.  He 
now  and  then  touched  historical  subjects.  His 
Little  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians  con- 
tained a  hundred  heads,  and  he  was  paid  ten 
pounds1  weight  of  silver  for  each.  His  Chariot 
Race,  too,  was  widely  admired.  "  You  would 
almost  think,"  said  Pliny,  "  that  the  wheels  were 
in  motion,  such  was  the  energy  of  action  in  the 
picture."  Other  eminent  men  maintained  the 
glory  of  Grecian  art.  Asclepiodorus  excelled 
in  symmetry,  and  Protogenes  in  beauty  of  finish. 
The  compliment  paid  to  the  latter  by  the  accom- 
plished Demetrius  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 
He  refused  to  assault  Rhodes  on  the  side  where 
the  painter's  studio  stood ;  and  when  he  took  the 
city,  and  the  chief  men  entreated  him  to  spare 
the  pictures  of  their  admired  countryman,  he 
made  answer,  that  he  would  sooner  destroy  the 
images  of  his  own  ancestors  than  touch  the  pro- 
ductions of  Protogenes. 

There  is  a  sad  deficiency  of  technical  know- 
ledge in  the  accounts  which  have  descended  to 
us  of  Grecian  painting;  nor  is  there  so  much 
detailed  or  vivid  description  as  we  could  wish. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  sculpture  ;  but  we  are 
not  therefore  to  conclude — as  some  have  not 
hesitated  to  do — that  the  latter,  of  which  we 
fortunately  see  so  much,  excelled  the  former,  of 
which  no  specimens  have  survived.  For  any- 
thing that  can  be  gathered  or  surmised  from 
ancient  writers,  we  need  not  pause  before  we 
say  that  all  the  secrets  of  light  and  shade,  and 
beauty  of  colours,  and  harmony  and  unity  of 
composition,  which  distinguish  modern  art,  were 
familiar  to  the  great  painters  of  Greece.  The 
writings  of  both  Pliny  and  Plutarch  abound  in 
passages  intimating  this.  "  The  hand  of  Alex- 
ander," the  former  observes,  "  appeared  to  come 
out  of  the  picture."  "  Painters,"  says  the  latter, 
"increase  the  brilliancy  of  light  colours,  by 
opposing  them  to  dark  ones,  or  to  shades." 
Pliny  speaks  even  more  decisively.  "  The  art 
assumed  new  powers,  and  discovered  or  invented 
light  and  shadow,  by  graduating  which,  the 
colours  are  alternately  heightened  or  kept  down. 


Afterward-  splendour  was  added,  which  was  dif- 
ferent from  light,  and  which,  because  it  was  a 
mean  between  light  and  shade,  they  called  tone, 
and  the  union  of  the  colours,  and  the  transition 
from  one  to  another,  they  called  harmony." 

Those  who  suspect,  from  the  want  of  direct 
and  visible  evidence,  that  the  paintings  of  ancient 
Greece  failed  to  equal  those  of  modern  Italy, 
can  entertain  no  such  doubts  regarding  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  sculpture  ;  for  nothing  has  yet 
been  created  which  rivals  the  grace  and  dignity 
of  the  Venus  or  the  Apollo.  It  is  true  that  these 
magnificent  works,  and  others  of  equal  beauty, 
are  the  consummation  of  ancient  art ;  while  it 
may  be  averred  that  modern  art  is  still  living, 
and  producing  groups  and  statues.  But  from 
what  is,  we  may  imagine  what  will  be.  We  want 
both  the  austere  simplicity  and  poetic  elevation 
of  the  productions  of  Greece  •,  our  forms  are  less 
pure,  our  sentiments  less  ethereal ;  and  though 
we  excel  them  in  the  picturesque,  we  are  not 
sure  that  they  thought  it  worthy  of  study. 

The  sculptors  of  Greece  borrowed  perhaps  the 
inanimate  body  of  their  art  from  Egypt  or  Syria  ; 
they  endued  it  with  life,  and  gave  it  beauty  of 
form  and  elevation  of  sentiment.  Daedalus  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  first  who  asserted  the 
dignity  of  sculpture.  He  wrought  chiefly  in 
hard  wood ;  and  when  he  found  the  material 
unsuitable  for  the  expression,  he  made  the  heads 
of  Ptone.  A  naked  Hercules  from  his  chisel  was 
seen  by  Pausanias,  who  remarks  that  "  his  works 
are  indeed  rude  and  uncomely  in  aspect ;  but  yet 
they  have  something  as  of  divinity  in  their  appear- 
ance." It  is  supposed  that  some  of  the  works, 
or  copies  at  least,  of  that  artist  still  exist.  "  In 
the  British  Museum,"  says  Flaxman,  "  as  well  as 
in  other  collections  of  Europe,  are  several  small 
bronzes  of  a  naked  Hercules,  whose  right  arm, 
holding  a  club,  is  raised  to  strike,  whilst  his  left 
is  extended,  bearing  the  lion's  skin  as  a  shield. 
From  the  style  of  extreme  antiquity  in  these 
statues,  the  rude  attempt  at  bold  action  which 
was  the  peculiarity  of  Daedalus,  the  general 
adoption  of  this  action  in  the  early  ages,  the 
traits  of  savage  nature  in  the  face  and  figure, 
expressed  with  little  knowledge,  but  strong  feel- 
ing, by  the  narrow  loins,  turgid  muscles  of  the 
breast,  thighs,  and  calves  of  the  legs,  we  shall 
find  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  copied  from 
the  Hercules  of  Daedalus. "  The  Gnossians  pos- 
sessed a  Chorus  in  white  stone,  made  by  the 
same  artist  for  Ariadne,  from  the  eighteenth 
book  of  the  Iliad,  where  youths  and  maidens 
dance  hand  in  hand.  Endaeus  followed  and 
made  the  Minerva  seen  by  Pausanias  at  Athens. 
From  this  figure  it  has  been  surmised  that  the 
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latter  Minervas  caught  their  sh.ape  and  sentimeiit. 
There  is,  however,  no  little  monotony  of  action 
and  expression  in  the  old  divinities  of  Greece. 
Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  others,  have  the  selfsame 
form  and  action  of  the  Hercules  by  Daedalus  ;  the 
difference  lay  only  in  the  accessaries  :  Jupiter 
held  a  thunderbolt,  Neptune  a  trident,  and  Her- 
cules a  bow.  But  this  monotony  is  accounted  for 
when  we  think  of  the  religion  of  the  land.  The 
shape  and  action  first  bestowed  on  the  gods  be- 
came the  precedent  for  all  succeeding  sculptors. 
A  nobler  expression,  and  more  scientific  beauty 
of  form,  were  bestowed ;  but  the  old  attitude  was 
adopted  in  all  single  statues.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  colossal  busts  of  Apollo  and  Hercules 
in  the  British  Museum  are  very  early  works  ; 
indeed,  Flaxman  says,  they  were  probably  sculp- 
tured by  Depaenis  and  Scyllis  for  the  Sicyonians. 

The  harmony  of  outline  seems  to  have  been 
little  studied  by  the  first  artists.  Cleanthes  the 
Corinthian  is  said  to  have  discovered  or  practised 
it :  Telephanes  of  Sicyon  used  other  lines  within 
the  outline  to  express  the  workings  of  the  body 
and  limbs  :  Gimon  Cleoneus  invented  the  oblique 
representation  of  forms ;  and  added  the  veins, 
and  multiplied  the  folds  in  the  draperies.  These 
discoveries  ushered  in  Phidias,  who  performed 
for  marble  all  that  Apelles  did  for  colour. 
That  illustrious  artist  gave  to  sculpture  the 
ease  and  dignity  of  poetry.  He  found  his  art 
stiff  in  its  sublimity,  ungraceful  in  its  simple 
beauty,  and  deficient  in  natural  freedom,  though 
not  in  loftiness.  "  His  superior  genius,"  says 
Flaxman,  "  in  addition  to  his  knowledge  of 
painting,  gave  a  grandeur  to  his  compositions, 
a  grace  to  his  groupes,  a  softness  to  flesh,  and  a 
flow  to  draperies  unknown  to  his  predecessors ; 
the  character  of  whose  figures  were  stiff"  rather 
than  dignified  :  their  forms  either  meagre  or  tur- 
gid, the  folds  of  drapery  parallel,  poor,  and 
resembling  geometrical  lines,  rather  than  the 
simple  but  ever  varying  appearances  of  nature." 
He  kindled  his  genius  at  the  fire  of  Homer  ;  and 
thought  it  his  best  praise  to  imbody  the  poet's 
sentiments  and  give  form  to  his  verse. 

Of  the  works  of  Phidias  we  have  very  full  and 
clear  accounts.  "  His  Athenian  Minerva,  and 
Olympian  Jupiter  at  Elis,"  says  Quintilian, 
"  possessed  beauty  which  seemed  to  have  added 
something  to  religion — the  majesty  of  the  work 
was  so  worthy  of  the  divinity."  He  adorned  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  on  the  outside  with  his  com- 
positions, executed  by  hands  little  inferior  to  his 
own  :  but  he  employed  his  own  genius  in  the  in- 
terior, in  conceiving  and  executing  that  wondrous 
r.tatue  of  the  goddess  which  Greeks  and  Romans 
a'ike  united  in  admiring.  It  was  a  standing- 


figure,  thirty -nine  feet  high,  composed  of  ivory 
and  gold,  holding  a  Victory  six  feet  high  in  her 
right  hand,  with  a  spear  in  b?r  left,  and  a  simple 
tunic  reaching  to  her  sandalled  feet.  She  had 
her  helmet  on,  and  Medusa's  head  on  her 
asgis :  her  shield  was  adorned  with  the  battle  of 
the  gods  and  giants,  the  pedestal  with  the  birth 
of  Pandora.  Plato  tells  us  that  the  eyes  of  the 
goddess  were  of  precious  stones.  The  sculptures 
all  around  the  temple  related  the  history,  true  or 
fabulous,  of  Greece.  The  classic  ground  of 
Phidias  was  the  land  he  lived  in  :  he  sought  in 
no  far  country  for  subjects  for  his  chisel :  our 
ideas  of  classicality  seem  different ;  when  a 
British  artist  imbodies  a  Latin  song  or  a  Grecian 
fable,  a  hundred  tongues  exclaim  classical :  they 
are  silent  when  beauty,  and  elegance,  and  dignity, 
are  found  in  British  song  or  British  history. 
Phidias  held  all  to  be  classical  which  was  poetic. 
The  Jupiter  of  Elis  was  still  more  celebrated 
than  the  Minerva.  "  He  was  seated  on  a  throne," 
says  Flaxman,  "  his  left  hand  holding  a  sceptre, 
his  right  extending  over  the  Olympian  conquerors, 
his  head  crowned  with  olive,  and  his  pallium 
decorated  with  beasts,  birds,  and  flowers.  The 
four  corners  of  the  throne  were  dancing  Victorys, 
each  supported  by  a  nymph  tearing  a  Theban 
youth.  At  the  back  of  the  throne,  above  his 
head,  were  the  three  Hours  or  seasons  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  the  three  Graces.  On  the 
bar  between  the  legs  of  the  throne,  and  the  pan- 
nels  or  spaces  between  them,  were  represented 
many  stories : — the  destruction  of  Niobe's  chil- 
dren, the  labours  of  Hercules :  the  delivery  of 
Prometheus  :  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  with 
the  different  adventures  of  the  heroic  ages.  On 
the  base,  the  battle  of  Theseus  with  the  Amazons  : 
on  the  pedestal,  an  assembly  of  the  gods,  the 
sun  and  moon  in  their  cars,  and  the  birth  of 
Venus.  The  height  of  the  work  was  sixty  feet ; 
the  statue  was  ivory  enriched  with  the  radiance 
of  golden  ornaments  and  precious  stones,  and 
was  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world."  Other  statues  of  astonishing  beauty 
are  mentioned  among  the  works  of  Phidias :  a 
Venus,  placed  by  the  Romans  in  the  forum  of 
Octavia  ;  a  statue  of  an  Amazon,  called  Eukne- 
mon,  from  the  beauty  of  her  leg ;  and  two 
Minervas,  besides  her  of  the  Parthenon,  one 
named  Callimorphus,  from  the  beauty  of  its 
form.  Flaxman  conjectures  that  the  fine  statue 
in  marble  of  that  goddess  in  Hope's  gallery  has 
been  copied  by  some  skilful  hand  from  the  bronze 
statue  by  Phidias ;  it  resembles  closely  the  re- 
verse of  an  Athenian  coin,  and  has  the  graceful 
and  majestic  air  observed  in  the  other  works  of 
the  illustrious  sculptor. 
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The  gtfury  of  Greece  was  at  ii  !,.  i-!it  both  in 
arts  ami  in  anus  during  the  days  of  Phidias  :  the 
!.«  land  \nw  tilled  with  the  trophic  of  war 
•mi  with  the  statues  of  heroes  and  of  gods  :  the 
eye,  wherever  it  turned,  was  charmed  with  the 
loveliest  or  the  noblest  forms  which  the  mind  of 
man  could  conceive  or  his  hand  execute.  The 
rudest  hinds  of  Greece  looked  with  reverence  on 
those  works,  and  serf  and  peasant  wandered 
among  groves  of  statues  without  injuring;  or  even 
touching  them.  How  different  is  the  feeling  for 
such  works  in  England  :  iron  rails  and  paid 
guards  cannot  protect  the  statues  of  our  island 
from  the  barbarous  hands  of  the  people  :  they 
have  no  taste  for  the  poetic  or  the  grand  :  they 
confer  a  smile  of  approbation  upon  coarse  repre- 
sentations of  vulgar  life  and  throw  stones  at 
whatever  is  beautiful  or  majestic.  The  Venus 
Aphrodite,  by  Alcamenes,  or  the  Venus  of 
Cnidos,  by  Praxiteles,  would  have  fared  ill 
among  the  rustics  of  Britain  ;  in  Greece  and  her 
isles  they  found  only  admirers.  Praxiteles  ex- 
celled in  creations  of  youth  and  beauty.  Many 
sailed  to  Cnidos  to  gaze  at  his  Venus  ;  of  that 
goddess  he  formed  two  statues,  one  naked,  the 
the  other  draped ;  the  Coons  preferred  to  pur- 
chase the  latter  on  account  of  its  severe  modesty ; 
the  citizens  of  Cnidos  bought  the  other,  and  ad- 
mired it  so  much  as  to  reject  the  offer  of  king 
Niomedes  to  forgive  them  a  large  debt  to  have 
the  honour  of  possessing  such  a  miracle  of  genius. 
From  his  naked  Venus  it  is  generally  surmised 
that  the  Venus  de  Medicis  is  derived. 

Of  the  works  of  the  succeeding  great  sculptors 
of  Greece,  some  of  high  merit  have  descended  to 
us  without  suffering  much  injury  from  accident  or 
time.  The  gold  and  ivory  creations  of  Phidias 
carried  such  temptations  about  them  as  the  bar- 
barian conquerors  of  Greece  could  not  resist ; 
the  wooden  figures  of  Dasdalus  and  his  succes- 
sors, perished  by  fire  ;  the  brass  or  silver  statues 
of  Praxiteles  or  Polycletus  were  broken  in 
pieces,  melted  and  reproduced  in  current  coin 
or  capacious  drinking  cups  ;  such  is  the  fate  of 
all  works  of  art  executed  in  too  attractive  ma- 
terials. The  Waterloo  cannon,  in  the  statue  of 
Valour,  may  at  some  future  day  return  to  their 
original  shape  and  use.  The  Discobolus  of 
Nausides,  admired  for  its  firm  and  fine  balance, 
has  reached  us  ;  the  dying  hero  of  Ctesias,  the 
admiration  of  antiquity  has  been  discovered,  too 
ingeniously  we  fear,  in  the  Dying  Gladiator. 
The  graceful  and  delicate  Hermaphrodite  of 
Polycles  has  been  diffused  over  Europe  in  casts. 
Scholars  have  perceived  the  Nine  Muses  of 
Philisciis  of  Rhodes,  or  those  brought  to  Rome 
by  Fulvius  Nobilior,  in  the  Muses  of  the  pope's 


collection,  of  which  comedy  is  eminent  for  grace, 
and  tragf  dy  for  grandeur.  That  the  marbles  of 
the  exterior  of  the  Parthenon  are  the  work  as  well 
as  the  invention  of  Phidias,  has  been  asserted  by 
antiquaries  in  our  own  day  :  the  colossal  statues 
on  Monte  Cavallo,  in  Rome,  bear  the  names  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  on  their  pedestals ;  the 
animated  character  of  the  group,  as  well  as  the 
style  of  execution,  seem  of  the  best  days  of 
Grecian  art. 

Other  works  of  equal  or  superior  beauty  to 
these  have  been  preserved,  viz.,  the  Fighting 
Gladiator,  by  Agasias,  pronounced  by  Albata 
Fea  to  be  Ajax  son  of  Oileus ;  the  touching 
group  of  Laocoon  and  his  sons,  the  work  of 
Apollodorus  Athenodorus  and  Agesander  of 
Rhodes  ;  the  Niobe  and  her  youngest  daughter, 
by  Leopas ;  the  Apollo  of  Belvidere,  believed 
to  be  the  Apollo  of  Calamis ;  the  Venus  de 
Medicis,  found  in  the  forum  of  Octavia,  descend- 
ed without  diminution  of  beauty,  it  is  believed, 
from  the  Venus  of  Cnidos.  Of  these  the  Apollo 
is  the  most  godlike.  "  Admirable  and  sublime," 
says  Flaxman,  "  as  its  beauty  is,  there  is  a  reason 
which  perhaps  might  render  it  less  popular  with 
the  ancients  than  the  moderns.  Maximus  Tyrius 
describes  a  statue  by  Phidias,  very  similar  to 
this,  but  more  in  motion,  discharging  an  arrow, 
or  preparing  to  do  so.  There  are  traces  of  this 
statue  in  some  ancient  basso-relievos,  and  it  is 
possible  the  stronger  expression  of  Phidias'a 
work,  together  with  the  authority  of  his  name, 
might  have  diminished  the  public  attention  to 
Calamis  in  a  comparative  production."  Nor 
should  those  noble  reliques,  the  Elgin  marbles, 
be  forgotten ;  few  of  them  indeed  are  perfect ; 
heads,  and  hands,  and  feet  have  been  miserably 
despoiled  by  time,  nay,  in  some  of  them  the  sur- 
face is  entirely  gone  :  yet  in  the  most  tune-worn 
and  broken,  such  simple  grandeur  of  conception, 
exquisite  ease  and  nature  of  detail,  and  delicate 
skill  of  workmanship  is  visible,  as  justifies  the 
admiration  as  well  as  money  lavished  upon  them 
by  the  nation. 

The  architecture  of  the  Greeks  all  but  rivalled 
their  statues  and  pictures ;  they  found  it  rude  and 
cumbrous,  and  they  gave  it  beauty  and  grace ; 
they  added  columns  to  the  temple,  and  raised 
the  ornamented  roof,  which  caught  the  eye  in  the 
distance,  shielded  the  worshippers  -alike  from 
sun  and  rain,  and  preserved  the  walls  from  frosts 
and  damps,  and  from  the  pressure  of  heavy 
snows.  They  divided  it  into  orders,  and  assigned 
to  each  a  proper  duty ;  all  their  inventions  had  .1 
meaning ;  their  commonest  ornaments  spoke  his- 
;ory,  real  or  fabulous,  to  the  beholder  ;  they  did 
nothing  for  the  sake  of  effect  only,  yet  effect  was 
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never  wanting.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  their  system  of  architecture  had  its  limits  ;  to 
raise  a  lofty  temple,  enormous  columns  were  re- 
quired ;  these  again  demanded  enormous  blocks 
of  stone  for  friezes  and  entablatures,  and  great 
wealth,  as  well  as  great  power,  was  required  to 
find  solid  masses  of  fifty  or  sixty  tons  weight, 
and  lift  them  seventy  feet  into  the  air.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  any  of  the  temples  of 
Greece  equalled  in  scientific  combination  of 
parts,  or  in  lofty  beauty,  the  cathedrals  of  St 
Paul's  in  London,  and  St  Peter's  in  Rome  ;  yet 
they  certainly  stood  singly  and  alone  in  the  pre- 
servation of  that  elegant  and  somewhat  severe 
simplicity — the  mark  of  every  thing  Grecian. 

The  unity  of  architecture,  painting,  and  sculp- 
ture observed  by  the  Egyptians  in  all  their 
temples  was  followed  for  a  time  by  the  Greeks, 
till  poetry  came  to  the  aid  of  the  two  latter  and 
raised  them  to  be  principals  rather  than  accessa- 
ries. In  Egypt,  the  temple  surpassed  the  gods 
which  it  sheltered,  or  the  paintings  which  it 
protected  from  the  elements :  in  Greece,  the 
temple  soon  became  little  more  than  an  elegant 
case  to  contain  statues  which  men  worshipped  as 
miracles  of  beauty,  and  paintings  diviner  still. 
No  doubt  the  three  were  beautiful  when  united ; 
but  poetry  gave  wings  to  painting  and  sculpture 
which  lifted  them  above  their  more  mechanical 
associate.  The  great  architects  of  Greece  studied 
durability  as  well  as  beauty ;  they  looked  with 
scrupulous  care  to  the  firmness  of  the  founda- 
tions, to  the  size  and  solidity  of  the  stones,  and 
to  the  nicety  with  which  they  were  squared  and 
united.  They  depended  less  on  cements  than  on 
the  geometrical  skill  with  which  one  part  sustain- 
ed another ;  and  there  are  examples  of  masonry 
where  the  blocks  are  built  without  mortar,  no 
doubt  from  a  fear  that  cement  was  liable  to  decay, 
and  would  perish  sooner  than  marble.  Grecian 
architecture  has  been  revived  in  Britain,  but  it 
languishes  though  recommended  by  high  talent, 
and,  more  influential  still,  wealth  and  rank. 
The  ancient  Gothic  spirit  is  strong  in  our  island ; 
we  are  lovers  of  the  lofty  and  the  picturesque  ; 
an  awe  comes  upon  us  while  we  walk  in  a  Gothic 
abbey,  but  we  survey  the  classic  creations  of 
Greece  with  a  cold  regard ;  they  are  not  akin  to 
our  emotions,  and  our  heart  makes  no  response. 


art  of  all  other  nations,  can  be  proved  by  all 
who  choose  to  assert  it.  We  need  only  point  to 
some  half  dozen  groups  and  statues,  and  ask 
what  productions  of  our  latter  days  can  be  com- 
pared to  them  ?  We  find  more  action,  indeed, 
and  picturesque  display,  in  some  of  the  marbles 
of  Italy ;  but  then  violent  action  and  extreme 


attitudes  were  alien  to  the  simplicity  in  which  all 
of  Grecian  growth  was  conceived.  A  modern 
warrior  fights  with  ferocity  in  marble,  an  ancient 
warrior  fought  with  grace ;  the  ladies  who  live 
in  our  later  art  attract  us  as  much  by  the  nicety 
of  their  dress  as  by  the  beauty  of  their  persons, 
the  ladies  of  Attic  sculpture  charmed  by  their 
austere  modesty,  and  by  the  exquisite  symmetry 
of  their  forms.  Equal  decorum  was  observed  in 
their  representations  of  the  gods  :  they  stood 
with  elegance,  they  moved  with  dignity ;  and 
when  action  was  necessary,  they  performed  it 
with  a  divine  ease,  which  marked  the  godhead  as 
much  as  their  majesty  of  look  did.  Nor  did  the 
artists  of  Greece  seem  anxious  to  spread  out 
their  conceptions  over  a  large  space ;  all  with 
them  is  put  into  as  small  compass  as  possible ; 
they  desired  to  be  compact  as  well  as  simple ; 
they  finished  all  they  touched  with  surprising 
nicety  and  care ;  the  hands,  the  feet,  and  heads 
of  their  figures  seem  to  have  been  looked  at  in 
every  light,  and  polished  to  suit  all  sites  and 
situations.  While  some  modern  marbles  look 
hard  and  sharp  in  the  plaster  casts  taken  from 
them,  the  marbles  of  Greece  look  soft  and  round, 
and  lose  nothing  of  their  beauty  of  character 
by  change  of  material.  That  the  paintings  of 
the  Greeks  equalled  their  sculpture;  we  need 
have  little  hesitation  in  believing.  We  ought 
not  to  see,  with  some  modern  critics,  the  pictures 
of  Athens  in  the  daubings  of  Herculaneum,  any 
more  than  behold  the  excellence  of  their  sculp- 
ture in  the  chisellings  on  the  column  of  Trajan 
or  the  arch  of  Constantine.  The  Romans 
inherited  little  of  Greece  save  the  sea  and  shore  ; 
they  were  not  full  heirs  of  her  genius.  They 
carried  away  multitudes  of  paintings,  and  statues 
by  the  thousand,  and  filled  Rome  with  elegant 
spoil.  They  carved,  too,  and  they  painted,  and 
imagined  themselves  the  rivals  as  well  as  con- 
querors of  the  people  of  Attica.  In  some  of 
their  bas-reliefs  there  is  good  grouping,  and  in 
several  of  their  statues  both  beauty  and  simpli- 
city ;  but  then  the  light  by  which  they  wrought 
was  artificial  and  borrowed.  Greece  was  the 
source  of  all  their  efforts,  in  poetry  as  well  as 
art ;  they  were  imitators,  not  true  originals. 

Those  who  make  the  genius  of  Greece  their 
study  will  find  that  her  poetry  and  sculpture,  her 
painting  and  architecture,  are  all  akin,  and 
marked  with  the  same  distinguishing  qualities. 
The  study  of  the  ancient  masters  "  will  give  the 
young  artist,"  says  Flaxman,  "  the  true  princi- 
ples of  composition,  with  effect  and  without 
confusion,  to  produce  the  chief  interest  of  his 
subject  by  grand  lines  of  figures,  without  the 
intrusion  of  useless,  impertinent,  or  trivial 
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object*.  By  carefully  observing  them,  ho  \\ill 
aetrnitflM  hinuelf  to  a  noble  habit  of  thinking ; 
ami  consequently  choose  whatever  is  beautiful. 
elegant,  and  grand,  rejecting  all  that  is  mean 
and  rulgar.  By  thus  imbibing  on  electric  spark 
of  the  poetic  (ire,  he  will  attain  the  power  of 
employing  the  beauty  and  grace  of  ancient  poe- 
try in  the  service  of  the  establishment  and  morals 


of  our  own  time  and  country."  To  enable  the 
student  to  accomplish  all  this  more  effectually, 
he  will  act  prudently  in  taking  some  poetic  ani- 
mation of  his  own  to  the  task,  lest  he  should  find 
the  "  electric  spark  "  of  which  the  great  sculptor 
speaks  more  of  a  figure  of  speech  than  a  sure 
inspiration. 


THE     RISE     AND. PROGRESS 
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PART    II. 


CHRISTIAN. 


WHEN  Christianity  rose,  the  heathen  arts  fell ; 
not,  indeed,  at  once,  as  Dagon  did,  but  slowly 
and  surely.  Their  spirit  was  touched,  oracles 
became  dumb,  divine  voices  were  no  longer 
heard  on  Olympus,  and  Jupiter  and  Minerva  gra- 
dually grew  into  figures  of  speech.  But  the  fine 
arts  would  have  sunk,  had  the  star  of  Bethlehem 
never  risen.  It  is  true,  that  Christianity  forbade 
bowing  to  gods  of  stone,  and  wood,  and  brass, 
and  desired  man  to  raise  his  eyes  towards  that 
Divine  Being,  the  Unknown  God  of  the  heathen, 
who  created  and  directed  all.  This  would  have 
purified  art,  rather  than  crushed  it ;  painting  and 
sculpture,  taking  a  new  direction,  and  inspired 
with  a  truer  inspiration,  would  have  wrought 
miracles  worthy  of  the  days  of  Phidias  and 
Apelles :  but  time  was  not  afforded  for  the 
change.  Before  the  coming  of  Christ  the 
northern  nations  of  the  earth,  an  unsummed  and 
unknown  race,  had  given  intimations  of  their 
resolution  to  march  towards  the  sun,  and  contend 
with  those  who  called  them  barbarians  for  the 
vineyards  and  cornfields  of  Italy  and  Greece. 
In  the  days  of  the  apostles  this  terrible  march 
was  begun  ;  and  though  the  warlike  spirit  of  the 
early  emperors,  and  the  discipline  of  the  legions, 
retarded  or  repulsed  the  Gothic  nations  for  a 
time,  they  burst  the  decaying  barriers  of  the 
empire  at  last,  and  science  and  letters  were  all 
but  extinguished  on  the  earth.  They  were 
neither  softened  by  the  harmony  of  verse,  nor 
gladdened  by  the  loveliness  of  sculpture  or 
painting.  Temples,  statues,  pictures,  books,  all 
were  trodden  relentlessly  underfoot,  in  their 
tremendous  march. 

The  spirit — the  divine  spirit — of  Christianity, 
enabled  it  to  survive  this  sad  devastation ;  and 


with  it  the  hopes  of  science  and  letters  remained. 
The  fierce  conquerors  of  all  that  was  civilized  or 
elegant  rested  themselves  among  the  ruins  of 
temples  and  cities  ;  and  with  the  wine-cup  in 
one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other,  gave  a  sort 
of  surly  audience  to  the  dauntless  successors  of 
the  apostles,  who  came  to  tempt  them  with  the 
joys  of  heaven,  or  alarm  them  with  the  horrors  of 
hell.  By  some  it  has  been  reckoned  miraculous 
that  those  rude  and  fierce  chiefs  who  ruled  the 
Gothic  tribes,  seated  with  one  foot,  perhaps,  on 
the  body  of  a  mangled  Roman,  and  the  other  on 
a  broken  statue— Apollo  or  Venus — should  have 
listened,  and  that  with  emotion,  to  the  first 
preachers  of  the  word  of  God.  But  be  it  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  latter  came  neither  as  suppliants, 
nor  rivals,  nor  enemies ;  they  desired  no  share 
in  their  conquests,  nor  in  their  carousals  ;  the 
kingdom  which  they  revealed  to  them  was  not  of 
this  world ;  and  thus  opening  up  fresh  sources  of 
glory,  the  Gothic  princes  listened,  and  perhaps 
postponed  the  destruction  of  a  temple  or  the 
burning  of  a  city — for  a  day.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  glory  or  the  woe  of  a  future  state 
which  suited  the  imaginations,  and,  in  some 
measure,  accorded  with  the  natural  belief  of  the 
Goths,  and  fitted  their  minds  for  receiving  the 
sublime  truths  of  the  gospel. 

Painting  and  sculpture  aided  largely  in  this 
beneficial  conversion.  The  first  missionaries, 
speaking  the  classic  languages  of  Greece  or 
Rome,  were  not  understood  by  their  northern 
audiences  till  they  called  in  the  works  of  the 
pencil  and  chisel  as  auxiliaries.  A  Christ  on 
the  Cross,  a  Virgin  Mother,  a  Saint  John  in  the 
Wilderness,  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  the  Ascen- 
sion, together  with  reliques  of  the  early  saints, 
all  helped  to  relate  the  history  and  the  hopes  of 
Christianity,  and  impress  it  on  their  rude  under- 
standings. Nor  were  the  barbarians  reluctant  hear- 
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era:  w>  anxiously  did  Uiey  look  and  listen,  that 
when  the  first  preacher  of  the  Scriptures  to  the 
Irish  struck  unwittingly  the  iron-shod  end  of  his 
crosier  through  the  foot  of  one  of  the  princes, 
Ike  latter  bore  the  pain  with  fortitude,  from  a 
belief  that  it  was  a  sample  of  the  truths  which 
the  other  came  to  teach.  We  must  not,  however, 
imagine,  that  the  paintings  and  carvings  which 
the  preachers  carried  about  with  them  then,  in 
the  same  way  as  n  divine  of  our  latter  days  bears 
his  manuscript  sermons,  were  works  worthy  of 
either  science  or  art.  They  are,  in  fact,  believed 
to  hare  been  coarse  and  rude  in  execution,  with 
nothing  of  the  genius  of  heathen  Greece  visible 
in  them  ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  very  possible  that 
they  were  the  works  of  the  missionaries.  What 
renders  this  surmise  probable  is  the  fact,  that  in 
the  palmier  days  of  the  Christian  church  those 
magnificent  abbeys,  the  wonder  and  the  envy  of 
living  architects,  were  chiefly  imagined  and  de- 
signed by  prelates,  who  did  not  think  it  beneath 
them  to  apply  their  talents  in  creations  of  use- 
fulness and  elegance.  From  whatever  source 
those  drawings  and  carvings  came,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  their  usefulness  ;  they  did  the  duty 
of  history  and  eloquence. 

As  the  Christian  religion  spread  and  prevailed, 
arts  and  letters  were  diffused ;  modified,  how- 
ever, by  belief  and  tradition.  The  fine  arts  no 
longer  spoke  with  a  Greek  or  a  Latin  tongue ; 
they  pleaded  the  cause  of  Christ,  of  mercy, 
humility,  and  humanity  ;  and  as  they  addressed 
a  people  who  had  no  sympathy  with  aught  that 
heathen  elegance  had  produced,  they  prevailed 
almost  universally.  It  is  true  that,  in  some 
parts  of  Asia,  as  well  as  portions  of  Europe,  the 
new  aim  which  Christianity  desired  to  give  to 
the  arts  had  to  contend  with  the  old  aim  given 
by  Pagan  genius,  of  which  the  impulse  long 
continued.  For  centuries,  science  and  skill,  as 
well  as  old  associations,  were  all  in  favour  of 
the  gods  of  Olympus ;  the  religion  which  those 
marvellous  works  embodied  was  a  visible  and  a 
sensual  one.  The  days  of  divinities  and  oracles 
were  remembered  by  scenes  of  festivity  and 
mirth,  by  processions,  and  sacrifices,  and  feasts ; 
and  the  people  were  reluctant  to  relinquish  the 
present  enjoyments  of  the  earth  for  the  bright 
reversions  of  paradise.  Their  cry  was,  "  Great 
ia  the  Diana  of  the  Ephesians !"  They  could 
see,  but  they  could  not  imagine ;  and  were 
unable  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  that  bliss 
which  was  not  of  this  world.  The  divine  power 
of  the  gospel  prevailed,  aided  by  the  simple 
manners  and  fervent  eloquence  of  the  preachers. 

For  several  centuries,  however,  art  and  letters 
had  to  contend  for  existence ;  not  with  the  monks 


and  hermit-i,  as  has  been  asserted,  but  with  that 
love  of  blood  and  conquest  which,  like  a  demon, 
possessed  all  the  successive  hordes  of  barbarians 
who  issued  from  the  "  frozen  loins  of  the  north." 
No  doubt  the  moults  and  earlier  saints  looked 
coldly  upon  classic  writings,  as  well  as  upon 
classic  art,  because  the  heathen  had  their  trust 
in  them,  and  hoped,  through  the  ancient  poets, 
philosophers,  painters,  and  sculptors,  to  recover 
their  dominion  over  the  minds  of  mankind.  In 
preaching  against  Homer,  or  Plato,  or  Apelles, 
they  did  not  scorn  their  genius  ;  they  desired  but 
to  teach  their  flocks  that  salvation  did  not  reside 
in  their  works,  and  that,  if  they  desired  to  be 
happy  hereafter,  they  must  turn  to  the  gospel  of 
God  from  false  religion  and  vain  philosophy. 
With  the  church,  therefore,  science  and  letters 
found  an  asylum.  Kings  and  chieftains  looked  on 
literature  as  a  thing  effeminate,  and  rejoiced  that 
they  could  neither  read  nor  write.  When  abroad, 
they  confined  their  attention  to  war  and  the 
chase  ;  and  on  their  return,  their  domestic  plea- 
sures were  the  wine-cup  and  the  legend.  From 
this  mental  darkness  and  confusion  light  and 
order  at  last  dawned,  and  came  forth ;  but  the 
light  was  not  that  which  shone  in  Greece  of  old, 
nor  was  the  order  according  to  the  taste  of 
antiquity. 

All  was  changed ;  new  nations,  as  well  as  new 
rulers,  were  become  lords  of  the  earth  ;  the 
spirit  of  the  north  refused  to  work  according  to 
the  compass  and  square  of  the  south,  and  ima- 
gined and  created  an  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting  altogether  its  own.  The  temples 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  with  all  their  gods  and 
goddesses,  were  forgotten,  and  new  temples, 
distinguished  for  their  picturesque  splendour  and 
geometrical  unity,  were  raised,  to  which  painting 
and  sculpture  were,  as  they  had  been  in  Egypt, 
auxiliary  and  subordinate.  This  is  the  architec- 
ture designated  Gothic — which  the  ingenuity  of 
the  learned  has  traced  to  the  buildings  of  Greece 
— which  the  imaginations  of  the  poetic  have  dis- 
covered in  the  wattled  wigwams  of  our  ancestors 
— but  which  may  safely  be  pronounced  new  and 
original,  since  all  its  forms,  combinations,  and 
ornaments  belong  to  itself  alone.  How  the 
simple  beauty  of  the  Greek  architecture  could 
grow  into  the  melancholy  magnificence  of  the 
Gothic  ;  how  it  could  change  its  character,  upset 
all  its  combinations ;  how  the  temple  of  Saturn 
could  become  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury,  I  must 
desire  those  to  explain  who  are  ingenious  in 
discovering  resemblances  which  do  not  exist, 
and  who  can  see  the  finished  statue  in  the  un- 
quarried  block,  and  a  noble  poem  in  a  printer's 
type-box ! 
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Those  who  arc  acquainted  with  the  physiog- 
nomy of  nations,  imagine  that  they  perceive  in 
the  new  architecture  the  peculiar  mind  and  fancy 
of  the  Gothic  tribes.  The  gay,  the  mercurial 
Greeks  would  have  thought  of  the  descent  of 
their  own  Ulysses  into  the  shades,  had  they 
entered  a  Gothic  cathedral.  The  twilight  aisles, 
the  cold,  fantastic  ribbings  and  knottings  of  the 
arches  overhead,  the  niches  and  recesses  filled 
with  stern  saints,  afflicted  madonnas,  and  with 
recumbent  figures,  looking  the  corses  they  imi- 
tated, and  the  lettered  gravestones  under  their 
feet,  would  have  put  a  Spartan  soldier  to  flight. 
The  Gothic  warrior,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  a 
not  unpleasing  melancholy  in  his  mind  as  he 
passed  the  threshold.  The  haunted  woods  and 
darksome  vales  of  the  north  had  prepared  him 
for  kindred  glooms  ;  the  banner  and  the  scutcheon 
told  him  of  his  predecessors  in  martial  glory; 
the  windows  shed  "  a  dim  religious  light,"  which 
suited  the  hue  of  his  thoughts ;  the  voice  of  the 
preacher,  sounding  through  the  aisles,  united 
with  the  graves  of  the  dead  to  make  him  look 
upward,  and  he  left  the  house  of  God  with  a 
solemn  step  and  a  saddened  spirit,  which  he 
could  not  have  known  had  he  visited  a  Grecian 
temple. 

The  early  architecture  of  this  rude  people  was 
useful  and  intelligible,  but  not  elegant.  It  was 
partly  wood  and  partly  stone  ;  nay,  one  of  our 
earliest  Saxon  churches  was  of  wicker  work. 
The  workmanship  was  coarse,  the  design  heavy  ; 
nor  did  the  painting  or  the  sculpture  which  it 
contained  atone  for  such  defects.  Saints  and 
apostles  carved  with  a  hatchet ;  legends  deline- 
ated with  a  mop  rather  than  a  brush ;  postures 
straight,  stiff",  and  formal ;  lineaments  rudely 
indicated ;  expression  harsh  and  savage ;  all 
told,  as  plain  as  with  a  tongue,  that  the  science 
and  skill  displayed  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
works  were  departed  from  the  earth,  and  that 
man  had  to  begin  his  studies  anew.  As  the 
Christian  religion  spread  and  grew  strong,  the 
fine  arts  expanded  with  it ;  science  was  applied 
to  the  humble  fabrics  in  which  the  cross  of  Christ 
was  first  set  up  ;  the  simple  form  of  the  cross  on 
which  the  churches  were  founded  was  embellished 
with  taste  and  skill ;  geometry  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  architect,  and  aided  him  in  forming  those 
elegant  and  remarkable  combinations  of  beauty 
and  strength,  which  are  the  wonder  of  all  who 
are  not  blinded  with  classic  glory.  The  sculptor 
and  the  painter  also  exerted  themselves ;  rigidity 
of  form  relaxed  into  nature  ;  a  saint-like  mild- 
ness of  sentiment  succeeded  to  savage  expres- 
sion ;  something  of  heaven  was  stamped  on  the 
face  ;  a  rude  divinity  of  meaning  gave  an  interest 


to  the  groups,  and  robes,  which  formerly  de- 
pended like  icicles,  began  to  grow  soft  and 
flexible,  and  an  air  of  ease,  and  a  capability  to 
think,  was  impressed  on  all  they  touched.  This 
was  the  work  of  centuries,  and  did  not  arise 
from  the  influence  of  one  master-mind ;  it  was 
the  result  of  growing  knowledge,  and  of  a  taste 
for  the  elegant ;  modified,  however,  by  the 
Christian  religion,  which  Avas  interpreted  to 
forbid  the  seeking  for  information  in  heathen 
sources,  and  the  drinking  at  other  well-springs 
than  those  of  the  church. 

Though  many  pictures,  pronounced  Jt>y  the 
monks  noble,  and  statues  of  saints,  reckoned  by 
the  friars  divine,  were  produced  during  the  early 
ages  of  the  church,  we  must  regard  Cimabue  as 
the  Chaucer  of  art ;  for  with  him  came  a  maturer 
science,  and  above  all  poetry.  He  found  art  in 
much  the  same  condition  as  the  sculptors  of 
Greece  received  it  from  those  of  Egypt ;  and  he 
purified  and  elevated  it,  and  rendered  it  more 
worthy  of  that  divine  religion  with  which  it  was 
associated.  What  the  fine  arts  had  been  doing 
during  the  twelve  hundred  years  which  intervened 
between  the  days  of  the  apostles  and  those  of 
Cimabue,  may  be  read  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  One  horde  of  barbarian  conquerors  suc- 
ceeded another ;  war  followed  war ;  now  a  bare- 
footed monk  sat  on  the  throne  of  the  Ca;sars ; 
then  a  barbarian  from  the  Danube  or  the  Wolga, 
and  both  exercised  a  power  hostile  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  such  genius  as  delights  in  noble  or 
lovely  creations.  That  this  first  of  Christian 
painters  was  inspired  by  the  consummate  models 
of  heathen  art,  cannot  be  disproved,  though  it 
may  be  doubted.  The  superstitious  zeal  of  the 
image-breakers  of  the  preceding  centuries  had 
been  directed  against  those  magnificent  reliques 
of  Grecian  genius  ;  they  destroyed  in  their  wrath 
all  that  the  Huns  and  Vandals  had  spared,  and 
little  was  left  save  what  lay  buried  in  the  ruins 
of  towns  and  temples,  to  be  dug  up  in  a  happier 
age.  Neither  could  the  intercourse  which  still 
subsisted  between  Rome  and  the  capital  of  the 
East  be  of  advantage  to  his  studies  ;  their  alli- 
ance was  shaken  by  difference  of  interest,  and 
imbittered  by  religious  disputes ;  and,  moreover, 
we  are  yet  to  learn  that  Constantinople  had 
arts  to  boast  of  Avorthy  of  being  communicated. 
Cimabue  had  to  rely  on  his  own  inspiration,  and 
his  works  were  the  wonder  of  his  own  as  well  as 
aftertimes.  He  painted  a  life-size  picture  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  with  so  much  success,  for  Florence, 
his  native  place,  that  the  citizens  treated  him 
with  honours  almost  divine  ;  his  work  was  borne 
in  solemn  procession  to  the  church,  and  the 
happy  day  was  celebrated  by  a  public  feast.  He 
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painted  many  scriptural  ami  lesfendary  pictures, 
and  though  his  style  was  a  little  hnrsh,  nnd  his 
drawing  inaccurate,  his  paintings  were  long  the 
study  of  the  student  and  the  wonder  of  the 
devotee. 

(  imabue  was  of  a  noble  family:  but  true 
genius  is  of  no  rank  or  caste  :  his  pupil  and  suc- 
cessor, Giotti,  was  a  shepherd ;  he  left  the  sheep- 
crook  for  the  pencil,  and  soon  excelled  in  beauty 
of  design  and  in  natural  ease  and  grace.  He  at 
first  formed  pictures  with  labels  issuing  from  the 
mouths  of  the  chief  characters  telling  t  heir  name 
and  history  ;  he  soon  dispensed  with  this  easy  sys- 
tem of  expression  and  produced  what  he  desired 
by  means  of  shape  and  sentiment ;  nor  did  he 
confine  himself  to  church  legends,  the  imaginary 
labours  of  questionable  saints,  or  to  images  of 
the  virgin  and  the  apostles ;  to  him  we  owe  the 
portrait  of  that  heir  of  immortality,  Dante ;  he 
likewise  painted  Brunetti,  and  others  distinguish- 
ed for  literature  and  eloquence.  The  pope 
perceived  the  worth  of  one  who  excelled  in 
devout  delineations ;  he  employed  him  in  em- 
bellishing St  Peter's,  and  honoured  as  well  as 
rewarded  him.  This  was  Benedict  the  Ninth : 
the  example  of  his  Holiness  was  followed  by  suc- 
ceeding pontiffs,  and  the  painter  and  the  sculptor 
became  necessary  servants  in  the  household  of 
one  who  had  the  ability  to  reward  them  on  earth, 
and  the  power,  real  or  imaginary,  to  smooth 
their  ascent  to  heaven.  The  churches  of  Italy 
imitated,  perhaps  envied,  that  of  Rome  ;  he  was 
summoned  to  Naples,  Milan,  Lucca,  Areggio; 
nay,  his  native  city,  Florence,  perceived  the 
genius  of  its  humble  son,  and  his  pictures  on  the 
walls  and  ceilings  of  her  principal  churches  re- 
mained for  centuries  to  attest  that  he  had  sought 
in  nature  for  the  expression  and  action  of  his 
figures,  and  sought  successfully. 

It  is  remarkable  that  sculpture  began  at  the 
same  time  to  feel  the  inspiration  which  lifted 
painting  into  the  region  of  poetry  and  beauty. 
The  change  was  felt  as  well  as  perceived  ;  statues, 
and  groups,  and  processions  had  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  little  better  than  carvings  of  flowers 
and  fruits,  and  things  natural  or  grotesque,  whose 
chief  object  was  to  enrich  the  plainness  of  the 
architecture,  and  give  light  and  shade,  rather 
than  sentiment,  to  the  walls.  The  moment  that 
poetry  and  science  brought  order  and  grace 
among  them,  they  began  to  be  looked  at  for  what 
they  expressed  rather  than  for  what  they  repre- 
sented. Yet  the  unity  required  in  Gothic  archi- 
tecture was  not  violated;  the  new  attractions 
bestowed  on  the  sculpture  were  still  in  keeping 
with  the  original  conception  ;  architecture  re- 
mained lord  of  the  ascendant,  and  painting  and 


.-riilptun'  were  his  auxiliaries  ;  necessary  at  first, 
and  still  more  so  now  that  genius  had  opened 
their  lips  and  enabled  them  to  speak  to  the  world. 
Those  who  desire  the  true  Gothic  union  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  should  have 
Westminster  abbey, during  its  centuries  of  catholic 
glory,  placed  before  them :  no  organ  in  those 
days  interrupted  the  eye  in  viewing  the  sublimu 
harmony  of  the  structure  :  the  apostle  stood 
austerely  in  his  niche  ;  the  virgin  looked  meekly 
and  benignly  from  the  wall ;  the  mitred  abbot 
and  the  sandalled  saint  lay  carved  in  alabaster 
above  the  spot  where  their  bodies  were  buried  ; 
while  our  kings  and  warriors  seemed  to  lie  in 
slumber,  rattier  than  in  stone,  beneath  their 
carved  screens  and  within  their  dim  recesses. 
All  was  solemn,  and  all  was  holy.  Look  at 
Westminster  abbey  now  :  modern  sculpture  has 
started  out  of  keeping  with  the  architecture,  nay, 
has  openly  proclaimed  war  against  it.  Figures 
and  groups  come  audaciously  into  the  body  of 
the  building  ;  they  no  longer  confine  themselves 
to  niches  and  recesses  ;  nor  is  this  all,  some  of 
the  statues  are  engaged  in  works  not  at  all 
devout,  and  the  architecture  of  their  pedestals 
and  accompaniments  is  of  all  orders,  simple  or 
composite,  save  the  order  that  would  correspond 
with  the  structure  which  contains  them. 

In  the  period  of  which  we  write  the  unity 
which  we  admire  was  still  unviolated ;  this  per- 
haps arose  in  some  measure  from  the  artists 
of  those  days  being  painters,  sculptors,  and 
architects ;  they  maintained  the  subordination  due 
to  each,  and  left  to  latter  artists  the  ungentle 
task  of  disuniting  them  and  destroying  the  true 
harmony  of  a  Gothic  building.  Of  the  progress 
made  by  sculpture  in  other  lands  it  will  be  enough 
to  say,  that  it  retained  all  its  original  simplicity 
amid  the  new  beauties  with  which  taste  and 
genius  adorned  it,  and  that  it  continued  in  the 
service  of  the  church,  giving  form  and  substance 
to  legends  and  miracles,  and  sentiment  to  saints, 
male  and  female.  The  progress  which  it  made 
in  our  own  island  demands  our  notice  in  a  twofold 
way,  for  we  shall  see  in  it  the  sculpture  of  Italy 
and  France,  and,  moreover,  trace  the  first  foot- 
steps of  our  native  sculptors,  and  observe  how 
far  they  obeyed  an  imported  spirit  or  followed 
an  impulse  all  their  own.  Those  Avho  have 
studied  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  fine  arts  in 
Britain,  cannot  fail  to  have  observed  that  little 
knowledge  could  have  been  derived  from  the 
Romans,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  memory 
of  their  practice  had  perished  amid  the  ferocious 
wars  which  the  Saxons  and  Danes  waged  in  tlio 
land  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  examples 
which  they  left  behind  them  were  too  rude  and 
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unfinished  to  inspire  any  one.  Bits  of  Roman 
statues,  fragments  of  bas-reliefs,  and  heads  of 
figures,  have  been  dug  up,  and  placed  in  the 
antiquarian  sanctuary ;  they  are  one  and  all 
unworthy  of  being  classed  as  works  of  art,  and 
countenance  the  surmise  that  they  were  the 
labours  of  the  soldiers  rather  than  of  Roman 
artists.  Some  of  their  mosaics,  indeed,  are  of  a 
purer  design ;  they  have  however  been  imitated 
from  Greek  statues :  they  generally  represent 
Bacchus  or  Orpheus  playing  on  the  lyre,  such  as 
may  be  seen  on  old  cameos  and  ancient  sarco- 
phagi. The  sculpture  which  succeeded  was  of 
another  kind  and  character. 

It  would  be  unsafe  to  pronounce  our  early 
sculpture  excellent  on  the  authority  of  Speed. 
"King  Cadvvollo,"  says  the  historian,  " being 
buried  in  St  Martin's  church,  near  Ludgate,  his 
image,  great  and  terrible,  triumphantly  riding  on 
horseback,  artificially  cast  in  brass,  was  placed 
at  the  western  gate  of  the  city,  to  the  further  fear 
and  terror  of  the  Saxons."  An  image  so  barbarous 
as  to  scare  barbarians  must  have  resembled  the 
Gog  and  Magog  ogres  at  present  in  Guildhall, 
which  excite  our  disgust  as  well  as  wonder. 
"  If  the  statue  was  terrible,"  observes  Flaxman, 
"  as  well  as  great,  that  characteristic  was  the 
consequence  of  its  barbarous  workmanship  ;  for 
in  the  year  677,  when  Cadwollo  died,  the  Goths, 
Franks,  and  Lombards,  and  other  uncivilized 
nations,  had  nearly  exterminated  the  liberal  arts 
in  Europe."  In  truth,  little  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  such  testimony  ;  all  ideas  concerning 
the  excellence  of  art  are  relative.  Evelyn,  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  his  time,  speaks 
of  the  matchless  paintings  of  Verrio,  at  Windsor  ; 
he  failed  to  perceive  that  they  were  all  grouping, 
and  form,  and  colour,  without  feeling,  or  senti- 
ment, or  originality.  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
earliest  sculptures  of  British  growth  which  time 
has  spared  to  us ;  they  are  essentially  Gothic  ; 
they  represent  passages  of  Scripture,  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament ;  their  form,  their  group- 
ing, their  character,  have  nothing  of  Greece  or 
of  Rome  ;  nor  can  it  be  perceived,  as  surmised, 
that  something  of  the  presence  of  Arabian  or 
Saracenic  art  may  be  detected. 

The  cathedral  of  Wells  was  built'  by  bishop 
Joceline,  who  died  in  the  year  1242.  "  The 
west  front  of  this  church,"  says  Flaxman,  who 
wrote  from  personal  observation  as  well  as 
genius,  "  equally  testifies  the  piety  and  compre- 
hension of  the  bishop's  mind.  The  sculpture 
presents  the  noblest,  most  useful,  and  interesting- 
subjects  possible  to  be  chosen.  On  the  south 
side,  above  the  west  door,  are  alto-relievos  of 
the  Creation,  in  its  different  parts,  together  with 


the  Deluge,  and  important  acts  of  the  patriarchs. 
Companions  to  these,  on  the  north  side,  are  alto- 
relievos  of  the  principal  circumstances  in  the 
life  of  our  Saviour.  Above  these  are  two  rows 
of  statues,  larger  than  nature,  in  niches,  of 
kings,  queens,  and  nobles,  patrons  of  the  church, 
saints,  bishops,  and  other  religious  persons, 
from  its  first  foundation  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Third.  Near  the  pediment  is  our  Saviour 
come  to  judgment,  attended  by  angels,  and  the 
twelve  apostles.  The  upper  arches  on  each 
side,  along  the  whole  of  the  west  front,  and 
continued  in  the  north  and  south  ends,  are 
occupied  by  figures  rising  from  their  graves, 
strongly  expressing  the  hope,  fear,  astonishment, 
stupefaction,  or  despair,  inspired  by  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  and  Judge  of  the  world  in  that  awful 
moment." 

The  execution  of  this  work  is  inferior  to  the 
conception  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  equal  to  the  work- 
manship of  our  own  times,  though  few  of  our 
sculptors  would  venture  on  a  subject  so  bold  and 
poetic.  There  were  then,  it  has  been  surmised, 
no  schools  of  drawing,  no  teachers  of  anatomy, 
and  no  lecturers  on  the  fine  arts  ;  a  few  learned 
monks  only  were  acquainted  with  geometry  and 
mechanics ;  and  the  application  of  science  to  the 
figure  and  motions  of  man  was  a  matter  unknown. 
In  consequence  the  sculpture  on  Wells  cathedral 
is  ill  drawn,  and  defective  in  true  principle,  and 
carved  too  in  a  style  rude  and  severe  ;  yet  there 
is  a  beautiful  simplicity,  an  irresistible  sentiment, 
and  sometimes  a  grace  excelling  more  modern 
productions.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
these  works  were  finished  even  before  the  birth 
of  Cimabue,  and  were  in  progress  during  the 
lifetime  of  Pisano,  the  restorer  of  sculpture  in 
Italy ;  even  in  the  conception  priority  may  be 
claimed ;  there  are  compositions  by  Giotti,  and 
later  artists,  representing  the  creation  of  Eve, 
but  that  sculptured  in  the  cathedral  of  Wells  is 
not  only  the  oldest,  but  is  not  inferior  to  the 
others,  though  one  of  them  bears  the  name  of 
Michael  Angelo.  The  name  of  the  artist  is 
unknown ;  but  it  has  been  observed  by  one  who 
was  seldom  mistaken,  that  there  is  some  reason 
for  claiming  him  as  an  Englishman,  since  his 
work  is  wholly  different  in  character  from  the 
tombs  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  Henry  the 
Third,  which  were  by  Italian  sculptors. 

The  long  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  was 
favourable  to  art :  the  castles  of  our  nobles  were 
only  remarkable  for  their  heavy  grandeur  and 
their  massive  strength,  and  for  being  the  residence 
of  turbulent  and  illiterate  owners  ;  it  was  other- 
wise with  our  abbey-steads  and  cathedrals ;  the 
owners  were  wedded  to  heaven,  or  rather  to  their 
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order,  and  expended  the  vast  revenue  raiso-1 
front  the  love  or  the  fears  of  mankind,  in  the 
embellishment  of  the  church.  It  is  true  that 
travelling  scholars,  waiulerinir  burds,  and  other 
ftrangers,  were  entertained  hospitably,  but  the 
surplus,  which  our  married  clergy  bestow  upon 
their  wives  and  children,  was  laid  out  by  the 
clergy  of  the  lioinish  church  on  illuminated  mis- 
sals, splendid  copies  of  the  evangelists,  statues 
of  saints  and  founders  of  their  order,  and  on 
pictures  by  the  most  inspired  masters,  in  which 
the  glory  of  religion  was  maintained,  and  the 
taste  and  wealth  of  the  proprietors  manifested. 
During  those  days  grants  were  made  of  oaks 
from  the  royal  forests  for  the  manufacture  of 
saints  and  apostles;  quarries  were  opened  for 
the  construction  of  sacred  edifices  ;  artists  were 
allured  from  foreign  parts,  and  encouragement 
extended  to  those  at  home,  and  the  cathedrals  of 
York  and  Gloucester,  and  others  scarcely  inferior, 
were  erected,  forming  the  wonder  of  their  age 
as  well  as  of  our  own. 

The  outlay  of  genius  as  well  as  labour  in  our 
Gothic  edifices  is  truly  wonderful :  the  geomet- 
rical combinations  and  unity  of  the  whole  are 
scarcely  less  remarkable  than  the  ornamental 
detail  and  sculptural  enrichments  of  every  part 
which  court  the  eye.  With  what  skill  proces- 
sions of  saints  and  labours  of  the  apostles  are 
made  to  work  harmoniously  in  with  the  starting 
of  arches,  or  the  gatherings  of  bands ;  with  how 
much  taste  an  angel  or  a  devil — for  the  church 
employed  both — supports  the  fantastic  ribs  of  the 
arched  aisles :  how  gracefully  a  madonna  per- 
forms her  duty,  by  sustaining  the  weight  of  some 
important  portion  of  the  church,  while  into  the 
hollow,  or  upon  the  swelling  members  of  cornices 
or  bands,  histories  and*  miracles  are  delineated, 
often  with  great  force  and  elegance.  In  one  of 
the  screen  cornices  in  Westminster  abbey,  we 
have  a  whole  royal  history  carved  ;  there  is  a 
royal  birth,  a  coronation,  a  royal  judgment-seat, 
a  royal  festival,  a  royal  wedding,  a  royal  voyage, 
a  royal  visit  to  a  cathedral,  and,  finally,  a  royal 
deathbed.  All  this  is  pronounced  barbarous  by 
classic  scholars  and  others  who  see  little  merit 
in  aught  new,  and  who  deem  it  ,a  nobler  thing  to 
correct  a  passage  in  Pindar  or  Plutarch  than 
create  a  Paradise  Lost,  or  a  Macbeth.  The 
love  of  classic  architecture  is  not  natural,  but 
inoculated,  and  must  sink  beneath  the  taste  of 
the  public  which  perceives  genius  akin  to  its  own 
in  the  geometrical  combinations  and  historic  and 
legendary  embellishments  of  the  Gothic  architec- 
ture. 

The  impulse  given  to  painting  by  Cimabue 
and  Giotti  was  felt  all  over  Christendom ;  archi- 


tecture nevertheless  detained  it  long  in  bondage 
as  an  auxiliary,  nor  was  it  till  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury that  it  asserted  its  superiority  and  indepen- 
dence. The  frescoes  of  Masaccio,  the  works  of 
Mantegna,  and  the  genius  of  Luca  Signorelli  of 
Cortona,  united  the  dawn  of  art  with  its  fuller 
radiance — the  days  of  Giotti  with  those  of  da 
Vinci.  The  merits  of  Signorelli  were  of  a  high 
order ;  he  contemplated  his  subjects  with  a  dis- 
criminating eye ;  he  determined  what  was  acci- 
dental, and  what  was  essential  and  fixed  ;  he 
balanced  light  and  shade,  and  foreshortened  with 
a  happy  boldness  which  Michael  Angelo  did  not 
disdain  to  imitate.  A  brighter  star  now  arose  : 
"  Leonardo  da  Vinci,"  says  the  enthusiastic 
Fuseli,  "  broke  forth  with  a  splendour  which 
surpassed  former  excellence  :  made  up  of  all  the 
elements  that  constitute  the  essence  of  genius, 
favoured  by  education  and  circumstances,  all 
ear,  all  eye,  all  grasp ;  painter,  poet,  sculptor, 
anatomist,  architect,  enginee/,  chemist,  machi- 
nest,  musician,  man  of  science,  and  sometimes 
empiric,  he  laid  hold  of  every  beauty  in  the 
enchanted  circle,  but  without  exclusive  attach- 
ment to  one,  dismissed  in  her  turn  each.  To  a 
capacity  which  at  once  penetrated  the  principle 
and  real  aim  of  the  art,  he  joined  an  inequality 
of  fancy,  that  at  one  moment  lent  him  wings  for 
the  pursuit  of  beauty,  and  the  next  flung  him  on 
the  ground  to  crawl  after  deformity  :  we  owe  him 
chiaroscuro  with  all  its  magic ;  we  owe  him  cari- 
cature with  all  its  incongruities."  This  great 
painter  was  distinguished  in  his  best  works  by  a 
calm,  a  solemn  grandeur  of  soul  which  nothing 
has  ever  surpassed ;  his  Last  Supper  has  a 
tranquil  sublimity,  a  pathetic  grace  diffused  over 
it,  which  contrasts  strangely  with  the  whirlwind 
charge  of  his  horsemen  in  the  celebrated  cartoon 
for  Florence. 

A  graver,  a  severer  dignity  of  execution  has 
been  claimed  for  Bartolomeo  della  Porta ;  his 
style  was  pure  ;  the  subjects  which  he  selected 
were  chiefly  serious ;  his  draped  figures  have 
great  simplicity ;  his  naked  figures  show  his 
acquaintance  with  anatomy  and  the  antique  ;  he 
foreshortened  with  equal  boldness  and  accuracy, 
and  used  his  drapery  as  subordinate  to  the  body 
which  it  exhibited  rather  than  concealed.  He  is 
considered  the  true  master  of  Raphael ;  nay, 
critics  have  intimated  that  he  had  influence  on 
what  Fuseli  calls  the  mighty  style  of  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarotti. 

Of  Michael  Angelo  much  has  been  written  and 
said  :  to  the  imaginative  he  appears  the  mightiest 
of  all  the  children  of  art ;  to  the  cold  and  the 
reasoning  he  seems  wild  and  extravagant ;  but 
all  agree  that  his  genius  was  various  and  of  the 
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highest  order.  His  statue  of  Moses  belongs  to 
a  mightier  race  of  men  than  the  present  mortals 
who  inhabit  the  earth ;  there  is  a  morose,  some 
call  it  savage,  grandeur  about  it ;  the  soul  of  the 
beholder  feels  elevated  by  contemplating  it ; 
Scripture  is  realized.  His  fabric  of  St  Peter, 
deficient  though  it  seems  in  unity,  is  stamped 
with  a  sublimity  seldom  seen  in  architecture  :  and 
his  pictures  reject  all  supplemental  ornament, 
all  charms  of  oil  colour,  and  appeal  to  the  heart 
and  imagination  with  a  force  which  the  coldest 
acknowledge.  The  epic  serenity  of  his  works  is 
indeed  injured  by  occasional  extravagance  of 
posture,  and  the  dignity  of  his  forms  perplexed 
by  an  ostentatious  and  swelling  anatomy,  yet  all 
who  are  intimate  with  the  loftiness  and  variety  of 
his  creations  will  hardly  suspect  that  Fuseli  said 
more  than  was  merited  in  the  character  which  he 
drew.  "  Sublimity  of  conception,  grandeur  of 
form,  and  breadth  of  manner,  are  the  elements  of 
Michael  Angelo's  style.  By  these  principles  he 
selected  or  rejected  the  objects  of  imitation.  As 
painter,  as  sculptor,  as  architect,  he  attempted, 
and,  above  any  other  man,  succeeded  to  unite 
magnificence  of  plan,  and  endless  variety  of 
subordinate  parts,  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and 
breadth.  His  line  is  uniformly  grand  ;  character 
and  beauty  were  admitted  only  as  far  as  they 
could  be  made  subservient  to  grandeur.  The 
child,  the  female,  meanness,  deformity,  were  by 
him  indiscriminately  stamped  with  grandeur;  a 
beggar  rose  from  his  hand  the  patriarch  of 
poverty  ;  the  hump  of  his  dwarf  is  impressed  with 
dignity  ;  his  women  are  moulds  of  generation  ; 
his  infants  teem  with  the  man ;  his  men  are  a 
race  of  giants.  To  give  the  appearance  of 
perfect  ease  to  the  most  perplexing  difficulty  was 
the  exclusive  power  of  Michael  Angelo :  he  is 
the  inventor  of  epic  painting,  in  that  sublime 
circle  of  the  Sistine  chapel,  which  exhibits  the 
origin,  the  progress,  and  the  final  dispensations 
of  theocracy.  He  has  personified  motion  in  the 
groups  of  the  cartoon  of  Pisa ;  imbodied  senti- 
ment in  the  monuments  of  St  Lorenzo  ;  unravelled 
the  features  of  meditation  in  the  prophets  and 
sibyls  of  the  Sistine  chapel ;  and  in  the  Last 
Judgment,  with  every  attitude  that  varies  the 
human  body,  traced  the  master-trait  of  every 
passion  that  sways  the  human  heart." 

In  this  high-wrought  character  the  faults  as 
well  as  the  excellencies  of  the  works  of  Michael 
Angelo  are  indicated,  though  not  intentionally ; 
he  generally  did  too  much ;  action  with  him 
becomes  painful ;  he  is  seldom  easy,  and  simple, 
and  always  too  picturesque.  The  milder  but 
equally  lofty  genius  of  Raphael  gladdened  the 
world  at  the  same  time  with  the  planet  Michael ; 


he  has  been  termed  the  father  of  dramatic  paint- 
ing, and  the  artist  of  humanity  ;  he  merits  higher 
'  praise.  In  delineations  of  angelic  emotion  and 
heavenly  grandeur,  in  calm  dignity,  "  in  looks 
commercing  with  the  skies,"  he  has  been  equalled 
by  none.  The  muscular  animation  of  Angelo  is 
mistaken  for  mental  vigour  ;  the  tranquil  thought 
and  meditative  postures  of  Raphael  are  pro- 
nounced deficient  in  loftiness.  The  latter  imi- 
tated the  composure  of  the  gods,  and  knowing 
that  the  religion  of  Christ  was  of  the  soul  and 
not  of  the  body,  he  stamped  a  celestial  spirit 
on  all  his  works  ;  the  former  has  more  of  the 
"  double  double,  toil  and  trouble  "  of  human  life 
in  his  creations;  his  angels  seem  inclined  to 
perform  miracles  by  strength  of  arm,  and  he 
abounds  so  much  in  violence  that  action  becomes 
painful.  "  Michael  Angelo,"  says  Fuseli, "  came 
to  nature,  nature  came  to  Raphael ;  he  transmit- 
ted her  features  like  a  lucid  glass  unstained, 
unmodified.  We  stand  with  awe  before  Michael, 
and  tremble  at  the  height  to  which  he  elevates  us 
—we  embrace  Raphael  and  follow  him  wherever 
he  leads  us.  Energy,  with  propriety  of  charac- 
ter and  modest  grace,  poise  his  line  and 
determine  his  correctness.  Perfect  human  beauty 
he  has  not  represented  ;  no  face  of  Raphael's  is 
perfectly  beautiful,  no  figure  of  his  in  the  abstract 
possesses  the  proportions  which  could  raise  it  to 
a  standard  of  imitation  ;  form  to  him  was  only  a 
vehicle  of  character  or  of  pathos,  and  to  these 
he  adapted  it  in  a  mode  and  with  a  truth  which 
leaves  all  attempts  at  emendation  hopeless.  His 
invention  connects  the  utmost  stretch  of  possi- 
bility with  the  utmost  plausible  degree  of  pro- 
bability, in  a  manner  that  equally  surprises  our 
fancy,  persuades  our  judgment,  and  affects  our 
heart." 

In  composition,  Raphael  is  equalled  by  few, 
and  excelled  by  none ;  the  chief  circumstance, 
the  leading  feature  of  the  picture  is  not  only 
visible  at  the  first  glance,  but  it  is  stamped  so 
effectually  on  the  performance  that  the  sentiment 
which  it  awakens  pervades  every  group  and  all 
accessary  figures.  He  introduces  no  forms 
because  the  canvass  and  not  his  story  requires 
them ;  the  eye  is  not  perplexed  by  secondaries 
pushing  themselves  into  notice  like  principals. 
All  is  harmony,  whether  composition,  character, 
or  colouring ;  dramatic  propriety  is  every  where 
observe'd,  and  no  epic  poem  can  have  greater 
unity  or  greater  breadth ;  all  this  is  combined 
with  a  wondrous  simplicity  —  a  simplicity 
scarcely  of  this  earth,  it  is  so  lovely  and  so  holy. 

Some,  nay  many,  of  the  companions  and  suc- 
cessors of  these  illustrious  artists  were  scarcely 
inferior  in  beauty  of  form  or  grace  of  expression, 
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while  in  harmony,  Correggio  Is  admitted  to  have 
excelled  them.  "  The  harmony  of  Correggio," 
it  has  been  observed,  "  though  assisted  by 
exquisite  hues,  was  entirely  independent  of 
colour ;  his  great  organ  was  chiaroscuro  in  its 
motft  extensive  sense ;  compared  with  the  expanse 
in  «hich  he  floats,  the  effects  of  da  Vinci  are 
little  more  than  the  dying  ray  of  evening,  and 
the  concentrated  flash  of  Giorgione,  discordant 
abruptness."  Titian  was  another  of  those  gifted 
masters;  he  excelled  in  delineations  of  voluptuous 
Ix'.mty,  and  in  splendour  of  colour;  but  in  his 
Ii.m.U  art  lost  something  of  its  severe  grandeur. 
Tintoretto,  too  free  to  be  correct,  and  too  daring 
to  be  chaste,  followed  in  the  same  path,  and 
produced  works  sometimes  rising  to  the  sublime, 
more  frequently  descending  to  the  tumid.  The 
almost  supernatural  brilliancy  of  colour  which 
distinguished  the  Venetian  branch  of  Italian  art 
has  been  instanced  by  all  painters,  particularly 
those  who  dealt  in  duller  materials,  as  a  falling 
off  from  the  severe  dignity  of  the  true  historic ; 
this  is  perhaps  true,  for  the  colours  may  be  too 
celestial  for  figures  of  mere  flesh  and  blood ;  but 
it  is  true  only  in  those  works  where  conception 
and  character  are  subordinate  to  the  colour. 
Had  the  genius  of  Titian  or  Tintoretto  been  of 
the  same  order  as  that  of  Raphael,  their  senti- 
ment would  have  rivalled  their  heavenly  hues ; 
there  is  a  want  of  unity  and  propriety  in  their 
performances  on  that  account  alone. 

While  painting  was  achieving  a  fame  rivalling 
that  in  Greece  of  old,  sculpture  was  advancing, 
though  not  with  equal  success  and  fortune. 
Something  of  this  tardiness  of  growth  must  be 
attributed  to  the  climate  as  well  as  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  Gothic  tribes.  Our  northern 
lands  are  cold  and  moist,  compared  to  the 
sunnier  regions  whence  sculpture  came  ;  we  are 
clad  in  close  thick  dresses,  and  unaccustomed  to 
the  sight  of  naked  beauty,  are  startled  at  the 
rude  figures  which  filled  the  isles  and  continent 
of  Greece.  Our  taste  too  inclines  more  to  the 
picturesque  ;  splendid  colours  and  action,  which 
compared  to  the  repose  of  ancient  statuary,  may 
be  regarded  as  extravagant,  are  more  acceptable 
than  what  is  simple  and  staid.  Religion,  too, 
called  for  greater  decorum  of  design ;  our 
madonnas  were  not  permitted  to  bare  their  vo- 
luptuous bosoms  ;  and  our  male  saints,  who  ex- 
hibited their  bodies,  were  those  only  who  had 
grown  skeletons  by  fasting  and  vigil,  or  who  were 
tied  to  the  stake,  to  be  stoned,  or  flogged,  or 
burnt.  It  is  true  that  art  escaped  from  this 
penitential  restraint,  and  displayed  all  that  was 
beautiful  or  attractive  in  fonn  or  colour ;  for 
centuries,  nevertheless,  the  soberer  influence  pre- 


vailed, and  figures  male  and  female  were  manu- 
factured, the  severity  of  whose  looks  and  forma 
were  sufficiently  forbidding  and  repulsive. 

The  sculptors  who  first  escaped  from  this 
ascetic  style  into  something  like  nature  .and 
poetry  were  Nicolas  Pisano  and  his  son  John  ; 
they  executed  some  magnificent  marble  pulpits, 
adorned  with  basso  relievos  and  statues,  in  Pisa 
and  Sienna.  They  studied  the  antique  sculptures 
of  the  Campo  Santo  ;  yet  there  is  more  of  Gothic 
grandeur  than  of  Greek  simplicity  in  their  pro- 
ductions ;  the  positions  are  elegant  and  the 
draperies  natural.  Donatello,  the  Florentine, 
followed  ;  he  was  a  worker  in  bronze  as  well  as 
marble  ;  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence  there  is  an 
alto-relief  of  two  singing  boys  of  extraordinary 
beauty  in  sentiment  and  drawing.  Also  a  bronze 
statue  of  a  youth  in  the  gallery  of  Florence,  so 
delicately  proportioned  and  so  perfectly  natural 
as  to  be  surpassed  only  by  the  best  works  of 
antiquity ;  his  statue  of  St  George  united  such 
simplicity  of  conception  with  such  living  senti- 
ment, that  Michael  Angelo,  after  beholding  it  in 
wonder  for  some  minutes,  suddenly  exclaimed, 
"  march  !"  Ghiberti  succeeded,  and  more  than 
rivalled  him  in  the  celebrated  bronze  gates  of 
the  Baptistry  of  St  John,  which  Angelo  declared 
were  worthy  of  being  gates  to  paradise.  The 
art  reached  its  height  in  the  hands  of  him  who 
proudly  wrote  himself  "  Michael  Angelo,  poet, 
painter,  sculptor,  and  architect."  In  all  his 
works  there  is  a  loftiness  of  conception  which 
shows  that  sublimity  and  grandeur  were  his 
natural  elements ;  his  delight  was  to  be  daring  ; 
he  invaded  the  sanctity  of  heaven  for  subjects, 
and  he  penetrated  to  the  depths  of  hell :  the  chief 
actors  in  his  wondrous  scenes  are  gods  and 
demons,  and  souls  of  men  condemned  or  saved  : 
with  man  in  his  common  and  household  mood  he 
refused  to  grapple  :  he  touched  indeed  on  female 
beauty,  but  it  was  loveliness  connected  with  the 
sublimities  of  religion  which  he  contemplated  : 
he  scorned  little  things,  and  it  may  be  said  of 
him  as  it  was  of  Milton,  that  he  could  hew  a 
colossus  out  of  a  rock,  but  could  not  carve  a 
head  out  of  a  cherry  stone.  Yet  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  Michael  Angelo  sacrificed, 
oftener  than  was  required,  true  simplicity  to 
picturesque  grandeur :  his  best  groups  and  his 
iinest  figures  want  the  compact  elegance  and 
severe  truth  of  Grecian  sculpture  ;  it  is  true  that 
he  has  left  specimens  in  his  Lorenzo  di  Meclicis, 
and  Virgin  and  Child,  which  may  be  compared 
with  aught  the  ancient  world  produced,  but  his 
common  fault  is  excess  of  imagination,  of  con- 
ception flying  too  high  a  flight,  and  of  action 
forced  into  extravagance.  His  desire  of  uniting 
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in  one  vast  harmony  the  three  arts  in  which  he 
excelled,  probably  injured  his  fame  as  a  sculptor  : 
to  create  groups  and  figures  which  instead  of 
being  lost  in  the  breadth  and  magnificence  of  his 
architecture  should  stand  out  not  second  but 
first,  was  the  task  which  he  assigned  to  himself, 
and  this  forced  him  upon  the  gigantic  and  the 
picturesque  more  than  it  is  likely  he  wished. 
His  merits  may  be  summed  up  by  the  attestation 
of  Flaxman,  who  studied  his  works  for  years  in 
the  heart  of  Rome.  "  In  the  Capella  Sistini  the 
sublimity  of  subjects  and  characters,  the  several 
patriarchal  groups,  of  incomparable  interest  and 
beauty,  all  original,  and  unlike  any  production 
of  antiquity,  with  that  wonderful  altar-piece  of 
the  Last  Judgment,  form,  together,  a  labour  that 
seems  scarcely  the  work  of  man,  and  stands 
without  a  rival  in  ancient  or  modern  art." 

Whilst  these  wonders  were  achieving  by  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  architecture  was  not  neglected. 
Many  noble  buildings  were  erected  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  in  which  the  simplicity  and 
beauty  of  Grecian  architecture  were  supposed  to 
be  revived.  Yet  this  was  rather  an  application 
of  the  Grecian  orders  to  a  composite  style  of 
building,  than  an  express  revival  of  the  old. 
The  Gothic  spirit  prevailed  on  the  earth ;  some- 
thing picturesque  and  lofty  was  required ;  and 
as  this  could  not  be  obtained  by  one  line  of 
columns,  two  or  three  were  employed,  and  struc- 
tures rose  into  the  air  in  which  the  Doric  sup- 
ported the  Ionic,  and  the  Ionic  the  Corinthian, 
till  the  clouds  were  scaled,  and  it  was  believed 
and  asserted  that  a  triumph  had  been  obtained 
for  Christian  churches  over  the  heathen  tem- 
ples. This  triumph  was,  however,  achieved  at 
the  expense  of  unity,  simplicity,  and  propriety. 
The  principles  of  the  Gothic  architecture  allow 
vast  altitude ;  nor  are  the  proportions  lost  by 
expansion  ;  and,  what  is  equally  important,  the 
materials  out  of  which  all  this  is  achieved  still 
continue  obedient  to  the  hand  of  man.  Not  so 
the  Grecian  architecture.  To  elevate  a  temple, 
according  to  the  true  principles  of  ancient  art, 
requires,  with  an  increase  of  height  in  the 
columns,  an  augmentation  of  size  in  the  stones ; 
and  before  the  portico  can  obtain  an  elevation 
of  an  hundred  feet,  the  materials  have  become 
nearly  too  heavy  for  human  handling.  All  this 
was  perceived  by  the  Christian  architects ;  and 
they  imagined  they  had  vanquished  the  difficulty 
when  they  placed  one  row  of  columns  above 
another.  As  far  as  picturesque  splendour  is 
useful,  they  succeeded ;  but  they  succeeded  at 
the  expense  of  propriety  and  truth.  The  porticos 
and  colonnades  of  the  Grecian  temples  were 
useful  as  well  as  beautiful ;  for  in  Greece  they 


made  nothing  without  a  meaning.  Men  found 
shelter  there  from  sunshine  or  from  shower ;  and, 
that  their  time  might  not  be  wasted,  historical 
sculptures  extended  all  around,  reminding  them 
of  the  deeds  of  heroes  and  the  acts  of  the  gods. 
But  under  the  second  row  of  columns,  and  within 
the  upper  porticos,  of  the  new  style  of  architec- 
ture, birds  and  angels  alone  could  find  shelter. 
Look  at  the  front  of  Whitehall  and  the  porticos 
of  St  Paul's,  and  say,  of  what  use,  save  to  be 
looked  at,  or  wondered  at,  are  those  columns  and 
friezes.  The  world  abounds  with  such  examples 
of  modern  invention.  They  are  beautiful,  it  is 
true ;  and  it  may  be  a  question  whether  such 
elevations  could  have  been  achieved  by  Grecian 
principles  and  British  materials ;  for  blocks  of 
stone,  of  seventy  or  eighty  tons'  weight,  are  not 
produced  in  every  quarry,  and  cannot  be  raised 
a  hundred  feet  high  in  the  air  by  common 
machines.  Inigo  Jones,  in  his  Corinthian  por- 
tico of  the  old  St  Paul's,  had  to  wait  long  for, 
and  at  last  obtained  with  difficulty,  a  block,  of 
some  thirty  tons'  weight,  to  cover  the  opening 
between  the  central  columns.  That  architects 
persevere  in  this  composite  or  hermaphrodite 
style  of  art,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  their 
proper  admiration  of  the  temples  of  Greece  and 
Italy.  They  seek  to  compound  the  matter  with 
the  Gothic  predilections  of  the  present  Christian 
nations  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  result  is  something 
which  men  admire  and  find  serviceable,  but  the 
propriety  and  meaning  of  which  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  discuss. 

A  great  and  a  sudden  change  was  now  at  hand. 
All  historians  and  lovers  of  art  unite  in  saying 
that  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  under 
the  fostering  care  of  the  Romish  church,  had 
nearly  reached  perfection,  when  the  Reformation 
destroyed  at  once  the  unity  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  arrested  art  in  its  upward  career. 
How  this  came  to  pass,  need  not  be  described 
minutely.  The  discovery  of  printing  diffused 
knowledge  ;  men  were  enabled  to  see  with  their 
own  eyes ;  and  as  Scripture  was  written  so  that 
all  might  read,  the  light  of  the  gospel  suddenly 
burst  over  the  land.  Wise  and  scrupulous  men 
began  to  compare  the  simplicity  of  the  primitive 
church  with  the  splendour  of  that  of  Rome. 
They  could  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  difference 
between  the  Saviour  of  the  world  riding  into 
Jerusalem  on  an  ass,  and  his  infallible  majesty, 
the  pope,  seated  amid  the  magnificence  of 
modern  Rome,  summoning  princes  to  his  pre- 
sence, exacting  tribute  from  all  nations,  and 
holding  in  one  hand  the  key  of  heaven,  and  in 
the  other  that  of  hell.  The  use  of  inmges,  too, 
and  pictures,  had  been  sadly  abused.  At  first, 
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n*  has  been  intimated,  suck  auxiliaries  were 
necessary  to  explain  the  word  of  God  to  bar- 
barous nation* ;  but  when  printing  had  opened 
the  sacred  roluine  to  all  eyes,  the  charm  of 
paipti^g  and  sculpture,  as  applicable  to  religion, 
ins  dissolved.  The  New  Testament  revealed 
nil,  and  that,  too,  in  a  way  infinitely  more  direct 
and  simple  than  through  the  medium  of  art.  It 
was  discovered  also  that  apocryphal  miracles  and 
saints  had  usurped  the  places  which  true  saints 
and  real  miracles  merited.  The  light  of  Thomas 
.'i-  Becker  of  England,  for  instance,  obscured  that 
of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  ;  nor  were  there  wanting 
votaries,  at  once  so  zealous  and  so  ignorant,  as 
to  kneel  to  insensible  pictures  and  images,  in 
preference  to  supplicating  the  Most  High. 

All  this,  no  doubt,  time  and  knowledge  would 
have  cured ;  but  the  catastrophe  was  hastened  by 
the  fiery  determination  of  the  first  reformers 
concerning  the  abolition  of  indulgences  and 
other  corruptions,  and  the  resolution  of  an  in- 
fallible priest  to  permit  none  of  his  actions  to  be 
questioned.  Art  suffered  seriously  by  the  con- 
test ;  the  magnificence  of  religion  suffered  an 
immediate  eclipse ;  the  reformers  refused  the 
aid  of  painting  and  sculpture  in  interpreting  the 
Scriptures ;  they  desired  to  have  them  as  Christ 
and  the  apostles  wrote  or  uttered  them,  without 
gloss  or  comment ;  they  preached  down  the 
legions  of  saints,  male  and  female ;  they  looked 
cold  on  the  pictures  and  statues  of  the  apostles, 
for  they  knew  they  were  imaginary ;  they  saw  the 
image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  thought  but  of 
the  follies  committed  at  her  shrine  :  in  short,  they 
broke  and  burned  all  works  of  art  found  in 
churches,  as  superstitious,  and  called  all  who 
countenanced  them  idolaters.  This  was  good 
for  salvation,  and  bad  for  art.  The  noblest 
works  were  those  made  for  the  church ;  painters 
and  sculptors  wrought,  under  a  twofold  sort  of 
inspiration,  in  the  cause  of  Rome  ;  the  pope  held 
the  honours  of  earth  in  one  hand,  and  the  keys 
of  paradise  in  the  other,  arid  he  showered  the 
first,  and  promised  the  second,  to  all  who  ex- 
celled in  imbodying  the  current  beliefs  and  holy 
legends  in  colours  or  in  marble.  The  artists  of 
the  reformed  nations  had  no  such  stimulants ; 
they  had  no  assurance  that  honours  on  earth  and 
happiness  in  heaven  awaited  their  labours ;  they 
were  compelled — with  manifest  reluctance — to 
turn  from  forms  purified  by  celestial  intercourse, 
angels,  archangels,  and  the  souls  of  just  men 
niadn  perfect,  to  forms  gross  and  corporeal — to 
the  fallible  creatures  of  the  earth  ;  and  from  man, 
with  his  worldly  passions  and  pursuits,  form  a 
new  sort  of  art,  worthy  of  finding  a  place  in  the 
halls  and  houses  of  the  gentry  and  the  nobles. 


I  The  painter  and  the  sculptor  were  no  longer 
called  upon  to  unite  with  the  architect  in  forming 
a  church  such  as  that  of  St  Peter's  or  of  West- 
minster abbey ;  the  poetical  portion  of  art  was 
excluded — for  a  time  at  least — from  the  company 
of  tilings  holy ;  the  godlike  air,  and  the  rapt, 
inspired  look,  departed  from  pictures  and  sta- 
tues ;  for  the  blessed  angels,  we  had  squires  am 
nobles,  with  square-toed  boots  and  padded  jack- 
ets ;  for  virgins  and  saints,  we  had  court  ladies, 
patched  and  jewelled;  and  for  apostles,  we 
received  mayors  of  corporations,  in  full-bottomed 
wigs,  with  maces  borne  before  them.  This  was 
turning  from  imagination  mingled  with  nature,  to 
nature  without  imagination, — no  wonder  that 

"  Folly  clapp'd  her  bauds  and  wisdom  stared." 

This  is  spoken  only  of  art  in  the  reformed 
nations.  But  the  impulse  extended  to  Catholic 
countries  ;  and  Rome,  from  that  hour,  fell  off  in 
her  glory,  nor  has  the  genius  of  any  of  her  sons 
been  able  to  restore  the  tiara  to  her  discrowned 
head. 

In  Britain  the  change  was  sudden,  and, 
perhaps,  injurious.  The  true  spirit  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  animated  by  poetry,  and 
purified  by  science,  had  more  than  opened  its 
eyes,  when  the  civil  wars  of  the  land  crushed  the 
national  genius,  and  threw  us  centuries  back  in 
the  scale  of  civilization.  Those  wounds  were 
healed  by  Henry  VII. ;  commerce  spread  her 
sails;  discoverers  went  in  quest  of  unknown 
lands ;  and  the  genius  of  art  exhibited  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  King  such  beauty  of  combination, 
simplicity  of  conception,  and  richness  of  embla- 
zoning, as  had  not  hitherto  been  equalled  in  the 
island.  "  It  has  been  said,"  observes  Flaxman, 
"  that  the  number  of  statues  within  and  without 
this  chapel  amounted  to  three  thousand.  Per- 
haps many  of  these  have  been  destroyed,  and  in 
that  number  every  half  figure  or  animal  may 
have  been  reckoned,  but  certainly,  even  at  this 
day,  the  number  is  very  great ;  and  it  is  another 
marvellous  example  of  the  astonishing  estimation 
and  employment  of  sculpture  in  this  kingdom 
before  the  Reformation.  Torrigiano  seems  to 
have  been  employed  on  the  tomb  only,  and  had 
no  concern  with  the  building  or  the  statues  with 
which  it  is  embellished.  The  structure  appears 
to  have  been  finished,  or  nearly  so,  before  Tor- 
rigiano began  the  tomb ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  he  did  not  stay  in  this  country  more 
than  six  years,  which  time  would  be  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  taken  up  in  the  execution  of  the  tomb, 
and  some  other  statues  about  it,  now  destroyed, 
together  with  the  rich  pedestal  and  enclosure. 
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From  the  names  of  several  English  painters, 
sculptors,  founders,  and  masons  mentioned  in 
the  documents,  who  were  not  concerned  in  Tor- 
rigiano's  engagement,  we  may  presume  the 
chapel  and  its  sculptures  were  native  productions. 
The  figures  are  superior  to  those  of  the  tomb  in 
natural  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  character. 
We  must  now  take  a  long  farewell  of  such  noble 
and  magnificent  works  of  art,  in  raising  which 
the  intention  of  our  ancestors  was  to  add  solem- 
nity to  religious  worship — to  impress  on  the 
mind  those  virtues  which  adorn  and  exalt 
humanity." 

This  British  sunrise  of  art  was  obscured  by 
the  reformation.  In  the  year  1538,  images  which 
had  been  worshipped  were  commanded  to  be  de- 
stroyed. This  injunction  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  all  images  whatsoever ;  and  as  pictures 
as  well  as  figures  were  included,  the  destruction 
was  immense.  The  paintings  were  torn  down, 
cast  into  heaps,  and  burned ;  the  statues  were 
thrown  out  of  their  niches,  and  broken  to  pieces ; 
those  which  were  fixed  to  the  walls  had  their 
heads  struck  off,  as  well  as  their  hands ;  and  this 
happened  to  saints,  apostles,  warriors,  and 
kings.  Many  noble  sculptures  perished.  In 
repairing  one  of  our  cathedrals  lately,  dozens  of 
those  heads  were  found,  some  of  them  eminently 
beautiful,  excelling  both  in  form  and  sentiment. 
To  destroy  the  sculptures  of  a  Gothic  building, 
is  to  pick  the  jewels  out  of  a  royal  crown ; 
they  are  in  imagination  all  compact  with  the 
architecture,  and  cannot  be  removed  without  de- 
stroying that  fine  harmony  and  beautiful  variety 
for  which  those  structures  are  remarkable.  "  The 
commands,"  says  Flaxman,  "  for  destroying 
sacred  painting  and  sculpture,  effectually  pre- 
vented the  artist  from  suffering  his  mind  to  rise 
in  the  contemplation  or  execution  of  any  sublime 
effort,  as  he  dreaded  a  prison  or  the  stake,  and 
reduced  him  in  future  to  the  miserable  ministry 
of  monstrous  fashions,  or  drudging  in  the  lowest 
mechanism  of  his  profession.  This  unfortunate 
check  to  our  national  ability  for  liberal  art  oc- 
curred at  a  time  which  offered  the  most  fortunate 
and  extraordinary  assistance  to  its  progress. 
The  lately-discovered  art  of  printing  began  to 
enlighten  the  European  hemisphere  with  the 
beams  of  knowledge  in  all  directions.  Copies 
of  the  Bible  were  generally  dispersed;  the 
philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  under- 
stood, and  well  illustrated ;  mathematics  were 
successfully  studied,  so  was  anatomy ;  linear 
perspective  had  been,  in  a  great  measure,  per- 
fected, by  Paul  Uccello,  the  Florentine,  some 
time  before.  These  advantages  did  much  to- 
wards the  formation  of  Raphael,  Michael  Arigelo, 


Titian,  da  Vinci,  and  Correggio,  in  common 
with  the  great  scientific  and  literary  luminaries 
of  the  same  period,  among  whom  we  may  boast 
our  Bacon,  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  and  afterwards 
John  Milton.  But  the  genius  of  fanaticism  and 
destruction  arrested  our  progress.  The  icono- 
clastic spirit  continued,  more  or  less  mitigated, 
till  its  great  explosion  during  the  civil  wars." 
The  crusade  preached  in  England  against  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  extended  only  to  works  found 
in  the  churches ;  in  Scotland,  the  popular  fury 
was  directed,  for  selfish  purposes,  against  the 
structures,  in  which  all  images  were  enshrined. 
The  magnificent  cathedrals  and  abbeys  were 
passed  under  the  remorseless  harrow  of  Knox 
and  his  companions ;  that  of  Glasgow  alone 
escaped,  like  the  righteous  servant  from  the 
destruction  of  Job's  house,  to  tell  of  the  ruin  of 
the  rest.  That  many  fine  paintings  perished,  is 
not  likely ;  but  illuminated  books  and  manu- 
scripts, with  thousands  of  statues,  were  burned 
and  broken ;  and  all,  too,  with  the  idea  of  doing 
a  deed  serviceable  to  true  religion,  and  welcome 
to  God.  The  religion  for  whose  sake  all  this 
was  done  has  been  restored  to  its  rank  and 
influence ;  but  the  noble  edifices,  who  will  re- 
build them ! 

Painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  seem  to 
have  more  of  the  sensitive  plant  in  them  than  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  poetry ;  for  while  the  former 
were  idle  through  fear,  the  latter,  in  the  strains 
of  Shakspeare  and  Spenser,  had  asserted  the 
right  of  the  muse  of  Britain  to  stand  on  the  same 
elevation  with  the  heathen  muses  of  Greece  and 
Italy.  Protestants  perhaps  had  a  scruple  of 
conscience  in  works  of  painting  and  sculpture. 
We  were  willing  to  accept  the  assistance  of  other 
countries  in  a  manufacture  which  had  ceased  at 
home.  France  was  ready  to  supply  us  then,  as 
now,  with  whatever  we  desired  of  the  neat,  the 
polished,  and  the  affected.  Spain  might  have 
furnished  us  with  examples  of  a  gloomy  splen- 
dour and  a  sullen  beauty.  From  Italy  we  re- 
fused to  receive  anything,  for  we  dreaded  the 
mark  of  the  beast,  and  the  pollution  of  the 
scarlet;  but  from  Holland — dear,  dull,  protes- 
tant  Holland — we  imported  works  of  art,  and 
artists  too,  with  right  good-will.  To  the  market 
of  the  United  Provinces  we  went  with  a  wary 
eye ;  we  had  the  love  of  our  immortal  souls 
much  at  heart,  and  traded  cautiously.  Yet  much 
caution  seems  not  to  have  been  required ;  for 
who  would  dread  to  find  an  apocryphal  apostle 
in  a  Dutch  burgomaster,  a  madonna  in  a  seven- 
petticoated  dame  of  Amsterdam,  or  a  St  Ste- 
phen or  a  St  Lawrence  in  the  drinking  and 
drabbing  scenes  of  Teniers  and  Ostade.  From 
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Holland  we,  JW  good  protestants,  purchased 
j.irtur.-s  .in.l  l.nrrowed  artists;  and  something  of 
the  literal  spirit  of  that  plodding  and  unpoetic 
people  is  still  visible  in  our  works. 

( hi  the  roiitiiient,  as  well  as  in  Britain,  paint- 
ing suffered  an  eclipse  from  the  Reformation, 
and  the  political  and  moral  changes  which  it 
wrought.  The  lofty  aspirations  of  the  Romish 
church  had  been  equalled  by  the  miracles 
wrought  by  art;  and  all  that  was  bright  in 
heaven,  or  dark  in  hell,  was  revealed  to  the 
people  in  pictures,  which  continue  to  astonish 
the  world.  But  the  lofty  pretensions  of  the  pope, 

"  Holy  at  Hun ic.  here  antichrist," 

were  rebuked  by  the  reformers.  Art  lowered  its 
tone,  too,  and  exhibited  more  of  earth  and  less 
of  heaven ;  processions  of  princes  and  peers,  by 
land  or  water,  took  place  of  those  of  apostles 
and  angels ;  instead  of  a  madonna  seated  on  a 
blue  cloud  nursing  the  offspring  of  heaven,  we 
had  a  queen  of  France  or  of  Spain  seated  on 
velvet,  and  feeding  the  heirs  of  these  kingdoms 
by  proxy ;  for  glimpses  of  paradise,  we  had 
interiors  of  palaces ;  and  for  glorious  landscapes, 
with  angels  ascending  and  descending,  art  sup- 
plied us  with  cows  grazing  in  meadows,  and  with 
boats  fishing  in  the  Zuyder  Zee.  To  many  this 
change  was  welcome ;  for  minds  literal  and  un- 
poetic rejoice  in  scenes  which  require  no  exer- 
cise of  the  imagination.  To  art  it  was  injurious ; 
for  it  reduced  its  labours  to  a  better  sort  of 
portrait- style,  in  which  a  map  was  given  of  the 
land,  and  a  fac-simile  taken  of  its  people.  It  is 
the  duty  of  art  to  exercise  our  memory  less  than 
to  elevate  our  minds ;  for,  of  itself,  what  can  the 
noblest  statue  or  the  brightest  picture  tell  us? 
but  for  Homer  and  history,  who  would  under- 
stand the  Laocoon  or  the  Apollo  ?  This  is  true 
of  the  pictures  of  Rubens,  as  well  as  of  those  o( 
Rembrandt.  "  The  former,"  says  Fuseli,  "  com- 
pounded, from  the  splendour  of  Paul's  Veronese 
and  the;  glow  of  Tintoretto,  that  mannered  mag- 
nificence which  is  the  element  of  his  art,  and  the 
principle  of  his  school ;  he  first  spread  that  ideal 
pallet  which  reduced  to  its  standard  the  variety 
of  nature ;  and,  once  methodized,  whilst  his 
mind  tuned  the  method,  shortened  or  superseded 
individual  imitation.  Rembrandt  was  a  genius 
of  the  first  class,  in  whatever  relates  not  to  form. 
In  spite  of  the  most  portentous  deformity,  an<j 
without  considering  the  spell  of  his  chiaroscuro 
such  were  his  powers  of  nature,  such  the  gran- 
deur, pathos,  or  simplicity  of  his  composition 
from  the  most  elevated  or  extensive  arrangemen 
to  the  meanest  and  moat  homely,  that  the  bes 


cultivated  eye,  the  purest  sensibility,  and   the 
nost  refined  taste   dwell  on  them,  equally  en- 
thralled.    Shakspeare   alone  excepted,  no  one 
combined,  with  so  much  transcendant  excellence, 
so  many  (in  all  other  men  unpardonable)  faults — 
and  reconciled  us  to  them."     Yet  lofty  as  this 
iraise  is,  the  heavenly  halo  which  hovers  over 
he  works  of  Angelo,  and  Raphael,  and  Correg- 
io,  refuses  its  full  lustre  to  the  productions  of 
! iul M.MIS  and  Rembrandt :  art  was  on  its  descent. 
Petronius  said  bitterly  it  was  easier  to  meet 
with  a  god  than  a  man  in  Rome  :  in  London,  it 
ivas  easier  to  meet  with  a  man  than  a  god.     The 
sublime  creations  of  Greece  and  of  Italy  evoked 
no  kindred  genius  in  Britain.     In  vain  pictures 
>y  Raphael  and  statues  by  Phidias  were  placed 
jefore  our  eyes ;  we  looked,  we  applauded,  but 
sought  not  to  embody  from  our  eventful  history, 
and  our  more  than  glorious  poetry,  shapes  and 
scenes  worthy   of   the   national    genius.      The 
terrors  of  popery  seem  to  have  paralyzed  us ; 
native  art  was  all  but  extinguished  by  the  change 
of  religion ;  our  efforts  were  faint  and  feeble. 
Jamesone  in  the  north,  .and  Cooper,  and  Walker, 
and  others,  in  the  south,  reminded  us,  by  minia- 
tures and  life-size  portraits,  that  art  breathed  at 
least,  if  it  could  not  move.     Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  the  presence  and  example  of  the  unrivalled 
Vandyke  had  a  happy  influence.     How  noble, 
how  heroic,  and  how  graceful  his  heads  still 
look,  when  compared  with  the  most  fortunate 
efforts  of  his  British  brethren !     Nor  were  there 
any  to  contest  the  pre-eminence  with  either  Lely 
or  Kneller.     Thornhill,  it  is  true,  imagined  that 
he  was  the  reviver  of  historic  art  in  England. 
He  united  with  two  foreigners,  Verrio  and  La- 
Guerre,  in  filling  our  mansions  and  palaces  with 
mobs  of  gods  and  goddesses  from  the  heathen 
mythology.     Venus,  in  nudity,  walked  a  minuet 
with  a  countess  in  a  hooped  petticoat ;  Apollo 
sought  to  inspire  with  eloquence  a  marquis  in  a 
full-bottomed   wig ;    and    Minerva    and   Diana 
walked  barefooted  on  the  gravel  of  St  James's 
Park,  between  Charles  the   Second  and  Lady 
Castlemain.      This  was  a  sort  of  picturesque 
painting,  which  had  the  outward  form  without  the 
sentiment,  and  was  equally  deficient  in  natural 
truth  and  historic  propriety ;  yet  Evelyn  speaks 
of  those  prodigies  of  absurdity  as  miracles  of 
genius,   even   after  he  had  seen  some  of  the 
noblest  pictures  of  the  great  masters  of  Italy. 

A  new  era  was  at  hand.  A  succession  of  great 
architects,  sculptors,  and  painters  arose,  who 
asserted  the  dignity  of  British  art.  The  first, 
and  perhaps  the  ablest,  of  these  was  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren.  Accident  called  out  his  genius  in 
all  its  splendour.  The  great  fire  of  London 
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levelled  old  St  Paul's,  and  under  his  eye  the 
present  magnificent  edifice  arose  into  existence. 
It  is  not  alone  what  an  architect  accomplishes 
that  we  are  bound  to  admire ;  we  should  take 
into  consideration  the  beauties  which  he  is  not 
permitted  to  realize — the  designs  which  public 
opinion  or  private  intrigue  prevent  him  from  ful- 
filling. Sublime  in  conception,  harmonious  in 
combination,  and  unequalled  for  geometrical 
unity  though  the  present  edifice  is,  it  is  excelled, 
in  all  these  high  properties,  by  the  other  model 
of  the  great  artist  still  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  the  church.  The  internal  arrangement  dis- 
pleased the  duke  of  York,  who,  desirous  of  re- 
establishing popery,  wished  to  have  room  for  the 
monks.  The  external  elegance  offended  some 
of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  who  desired  to 
see  the  figure  of  the  cross  less  embellished ;  and 
between  them  they  compelled  the  architect  to 
adopt  a  design  which  he  did  not  wholly  approve. 
Of  the  worth  of  what  we  have  lost,  we  may  form 
some  notion  from  the  grandeur  of  the  present 
structure,  which,  in  lofty  elegance  and  exquisite 
harmony  of  parts,  excels  all  works  of  the  kind, 
ancient  or  modern.  Of  the  fifty  churches  of 
London  built  by  Wren,  some  are  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  St  Paul's  in  beauty  and  geometrical  unity. 
Vanbrugh  had  genius  of  a  high  order ;  his 
works  are  grand,  but  irregular  ;  picturesque,  but 
wanting  in  propriety.  He  sacrificed  too  much 
to  situation ;  in  his  structures  he  laboured  to 
raise  something  in  the  spirit  of  the  landscape 
around;  and  though  he  succeeded,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Blenheim,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that 
his  works  are  less  pleasing  than  striking  and 
uncommon.  Other  skilful  architects  followed. 
Some  of  the  dead  will  live,  and  some  of  the 
living  will  not  die,  for  their  buildings  will  make 
their  names  known  to  future  centuries.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  grand  structures  are 
not  in  request,  either  of  a  religious  or  a  national 
kind.  Save  St  Paul's,  not  a  single  cathedral 
has  been  built  in  England  since  the  Reformation. 
The  noble  old  abbeys  are  the  work  of  Catholic 
priests,  who,  married  to  the  church,  laid  out  their 
wealth  on  the  adornment  of  their  sacred  spouse. 
Nor,  since  the  days  of  Wren,  has  a  single  edifice 
of  a  national  kind  been  raised  at  all  worthy  of 
our  name.  Our  palaces — though  some  have  been 
rebeautified,  and  that  skilfully — are  anything  but 
princely ;  our  military  and  marine  structures  are 
for  use,  it  is  true,  but  elegance  might  have 
mingled  more  with  the  conception ;  and  London, 
the  capital  of  the  first  maritime  empire  in  exist- 
ence, is  but  a  city  of  brick-stacks,  with  nothing 
worthy  of  outliving  it  save  half-a-dozen  churches, 
the  cathedral  of  St  Paul,  the  bank,  Westminster 


abbey,  and  the  bridges  of  London  and  Waterloo. 
There  is  an  apathy  in  the  nation  for  such  works ; 
moreover,  our  architects  are  divided ;  our  read- 
ing and  schooling  are  for  the  classic,  our  heart 
and  nature  for  the  Gothic.  The  latter  will  likely 
succeed,  and  more  than  an  indication  of  its 
triumph  has  of  late  been  made  manifest. 

In  sculpture  much  has  been  achieved  since  the 
merciless  hand  of  reform  was  laid  upon  the  saints 
and  madonnas  of  the  Catholic  cathedrals.  It 
has,  however,  wholly  separated  itself  from  archi- 
tecture. It  is  true  that  statues  still  occupy  the 
pediments  or  recesses  of  the  architect's  designs ; 
but  these,  like  the  figures  of  Verrio  and  La 
Guerre,  are  matters  essentially  picturesque,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  sentiment  and  feeling. 
No  architect  mingles  sculpture  with  the  interior 
of  a  church  or  a  palace ;  places  are  left  void, 
for  the  genius  of  the  sister  art  to  fill  up  as 
opportunities  occur ;  situations  for  statues  are 
merely  indicated,  or  places  for  groups  or  reliefs ; 
while  room  nigh  the  altar  is  left  for  a  picture,  to 
be  supplied  by  the  chance  charity  of  some  opu- 
lent devotee,  or  of  an  artist  anxious  to  secure  a 
good  light  and  a  large  audience  for  one  of  his 
scriptural  canvasses,  of  which  no  purchaser  asked 
the  price.  This  injures  the  unity  of  the  archi- 
tecture, for  few  sculptors  regard — as  we  may  see 
in  Westminster  abbey — the  harmony  of  the  work 
around ;  they  desire  to  bring  their  own  produc- 
tions strongly  forward.  Nor  is  this  all ;  they 
now  and  then  give  secular  employments  to 
figures  set  up  in  sacred  places. 

The  first  of  our  eminent  latter  sculptors  was 
Gibber  ;  and  the  works  by  which  he  will  be  known 
to  posterity  are  the  Madness  and  Melancholy 
carved  for  the  asylum  at  Moorfields.  They  are 
boldly  and  poetically,  as  well  as  naturally  con- 
ceived, and  more  than  approach  the  designs  of 
the  great  Italian  artists.  Gibber  sought  to  re- 
vive the  antique  taste  for  the  presence  of  sculp- 
ture in  arbours  and  gardens,  and  scattered  his 
fawns  and  satyrs,  and  gods  and  goddesses, 
among  the  woods  of  Chatsworth.  But  our  moist, 
cold  climate  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  nude 
progeny  of  the  sunny  lands  of  Asia  or  Greece  ; 
nor  has  learning  yet  induced  us  to  love  forms 
which  our  reason  rejects.  Banks,  with  more 
than  the  poetic  feeling  of  Gibber,  delighted  in 
classic  subjects ;  his  sketches  from  the  works  of 
Homer  breathe  the  true  austere  spirit  of  anti- 
quity. They  are,  however,  but  little  known, 
with  the  exception  of  his  statue  of  Achilles,  while 
his  national  monuments  are  too  well  known,  and 
leave  an  impression  on  the  public  mind  unfa- 
vourable to  his  fame.  Their  chief  fault  is  an 
utter  want  of  historic  propriety ;  he  desired  to 
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the  mantle  of  poetry  over  the  ordinary 
of  war,  and  product-d  notliing  but 
mystery  and  extraragaiu<>.  r.an.n,  \\  ith  a  mind 
of  a  more  literal  cast,  suited  the  public  taste, 
and  mad*  both  fame  and  fortune.  The  former 
Lin,  however,  Buffered  something  of  an  eclipse, 
though  hit  statues  of  Johnson  and  Howard  are 
noble  works.  Nollekens,  notwithstanding-  the 
praise  of  Wordsworth,  was  essentially  a  bust 
sculptor.  His  mind  was  mechanical ;  he  had  no 
imagination ;  he  was  plodding  and  laborious,  and 
produced  many  works — but  they  were  works 
without  feeling  or  passion.  Flaxman  had  the 
loftiest  genius  of  all  our  British  sculptors ;  he 
was  alike  simple  and  sublime ;  he  grappled  with 
the  most  poetic  subjects,  and  reached  their  gran- 
deur, as  well  as  their  beauty.  His  designs  for 
the  Greek  poets  have  so  much  of  the  Greek  spirit 
that  they  might  pass  for  the  sketches  of  Phidias, 
while  his  designs  from  Scripture  reach  the  height 
of  the  great  argument  of  the  gospel,  and  form 
the  only  commentary  we  ever  saw  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  original.  This  is  high  praise. 
We  must  add,  by  way  of  abatement,  that  his 
execution  was  not  equal  to  his  conception,  and 
that,  while  in  true  poetic  works  he  fairly  rivalled 
the  works  of  antiquity,  in  literal  transcripts  of 
life  and  the  times  he  lived  in,  he  was  excelled 
by  sculptors  who  had  not  a  tithe  of  his  talent. 
He  could  show  the  kernel  of  things,  but  he  failed 
in  exhibiting  the  husk. — The  living  sculptors  are 
numerous,  and  some  are  of  high  talent.  Chan- 
trey  is  natural,  graceful,  and  manly :  Baily 
always  elegant  and  sometimes  poetic.  Westma- 
cott  carves  now  and  then  a  classic  group.  The 
sculpture  of  Britain  has  not  yet  reached,  and 
likely  never  will  reach,  the  excellence  of  that  of 
antiquity.  With  us,  it  is  more  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity than  of  genius  and  feeling;  a  sculptor  is 
considered  as  a  sort  of  manufacturer ;  he  has  to 
work  according  to  dying  bequests,  and  to  fill  a 
certain  space  with  marble,  commemorating  parti- 
cular virtues ;  he  has  no  liberty  in  selection  of 
subjects ;  a  soldier  perishes  in  battle,  and  has  a 
statue  ;  a  statesman  dies,  and  has  his  statue  also, 
and  materials  are  furnished,  to  ensure  a  good 
resemblance,  both  as  respects  aspect  and  costume. 
This  sort  of  act-of-parliament  commission  can 
hardly  call  a  true  work  of  art  into  existence.  It 
is  true,  that  such  men  as  Egremont,  and  Devon- 
shire, and  Bedford  desire  to  have  sculptures  of  a 
poetic  nature.  We  speak  not  of  individual  cases, 
but  of  a  general  feeling ;  we  have  no  national 
taste  in  such  matters.  The  very  mobs  of  Italy 
and  France  respect  the  presence  of  works  of  art ; 
they  look  on  them  with  admiration  and  awe, 
while  the  crowds  of  old  England  scratch,  and 


crush,  and  break  sculpture  without  remorse. 
The  first  emotion  felt  on  beholding  a  national 
statue  set  up  in  a  public  place  is,  to  pull  it 
down,  or  throw  stones  at  it. 

The  British  school  of  painting  occupies  a 
place  between  the  schools  of  Italy  and  Holland. 
It  wants  the  sublime  loftiness  of  the  former, 
neither  is  it  so  low  or  so  literal  as  the  latter ;  it 
partakes  of  the  qualities  of  both,  while  the  spirit 
of  the  land  shines  visibly  through  it,  and  estab- 
lishes its  claim  to  originality.  It  has  great 
variety,  great  force,  vivid  colour,  and  expression. 
In  lofty  emotion,  historic  dignity,  and  poetic 
passion,  it  is  less  powerful  than  in  human  char- 
acter, domestic  incident,  natural  elegance,  and 
deep  pathos,  sharp  satire,  and  a  humour  rich  and 
deep.  Painting  has  taken  few  successful  flights 
into  the  regions  of  the  imaginative,  though  it  has 
made  many  attempts ;  neither  has  it  treated  with 
much  dignity  and  vigour  the  deeds  of  daring 
wrought  by  Britons,  by  either  sea  or  land.  We 
have  no  Shakspeares,  Spensers,  Miltons,  or 
Scotts  in  art.  The  academy,  it  is  true,  opens 
its  doors  to  all,  and  sets  an  example  by  models, 
and  gives  advice  in  lectures,  concerning  the 
sublime  and  the  historic.  It  exports,  too,  to 
Rome  at  stated  intervals,  certain  of  the  most 
gifted  of  its  students  to  feel,  with  Reynolds,  the 
unreachable  elevation  of  Michael  Angelo,  or 
confirm  their  own  notions  of  what  is  excellent, 
by  gazing  on  Raphael,  Correggio,  and  other 
great  masters.  Yet,  nevertheless,  the  grand 
historic  style  is  anything  but  prosperous.  Artists 
dream  of  the  Vatican,  and  waken  to  paint  a  cow 
grazing  in  a  meadow,  two  dogs  quarrelling  for  a 
bone,  a  windmill  after  nature,  or  a  lady  patched, 
plumed,  and  padded,  ready  to  burst  upon  some 
astonished  coterie,  and  fan  them  into  envy  with 
her  nodding  plumes. 

The  first  great  painter  of  the  island  is  still  the 
most  vigorous,  most  characteristic,  and  original—- 
we mean  Hogarth.  Some  of  his  brethren,  indeed, 
deny  him  the  title  of  painter ;  though  they  allow 
he  is  a  great  something,  they  hesitate*  to  say 
what.  But  this  is  mere  pedantry.  He  is  held  to 
be  a  true  painter  by  all  who  know  what  art  is ; 
for  it  is  by  form,  by  colour,  and  by  force  of 
expression  that  he  accomplishes  all.  In  fact,  he 
has  carried  art  farther  than  any  other  man  has 
done.  He  is  not  only  a  painter,  but  he  is  more ; 
he  is  a  great  dramatist,  second  only  to  Shak- 
speare.  Crabbe  has  been  called  the  Hogarth  of 
poets.  There  is  a  little  resemblance  between 
them ;  the  song  of  the  poet  was  of  humble  vice, 
and  villany,  and  corruption  in  rags ;  the  satire 
of  the  painter  dropped  like  aquafortis  on  the 
profligacy  of  the  high,  on  those  who,  froou  station 
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and  knowledge,  should  have  set  an  example  of 
worth  and  virtue.  The  aim  of  Hogarth  was  to 
represent  life,  to  give  us  an  image  of  man,  to 
exhibit  the  workings  of  his  heart  for  good  or  for 
evil,  to  shake  us  with  mirth,  rebuke  us  by  satire, 
and  sadden  us  into  humanity  by  woeful  reflec- 
tion. Other  painters  lavished  the  hues  of  heaven 
on  ladies  of  loose  reputation,  and  made  their 
paramours  into  gods — Hogarth  dipped  both  in 
the  lake  of  darkness,  and  held  them  up  to  the 
scorn  and  derision  of  mankind. 

Reynolds  is  considered  by  the  academicians 
as  the  founder  of  the  British  school  of  painting. 
To  him  they  attribute  the  introduction  of  all  that 
is  vivid  in  colour  or  lofty  in  character.  He  did 
much,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who,  by  his 
gentlemanly  manners  and  probity,  conferred 
dignity  upon  the  profession  of  painter  in  our  isle. 
The  freedom,  and  ease,  and  breadth  of  colouring 
of  his  portraits  are  only  equalled  by  the  indivi- 
duality of  character  which  he  gave  to  all  he 
touched.  They  contain  whatever  was  manly  in 
man  or  gentle  and  lovely  in  woman.  The  happy 
looks  and  joyous  eyes  of  his  children  are  not 
more  natural  than  the  employments  which  he  has 
assigned  to  them-;  they  fondle  birds,  gather 
flowers,  and  chase  butterflies,  with  a  grace  which 
it  is  vain  to  seek  in  the  earlier  artists  of  the  land. 
His  historical  pictures  are  less  happy  ;  his  ima- 
gination was  of  a  humble  order;  he  could  not 
image  out  a  virtue  from  reflection  alone,  nor 
impress  the  poetic  costume  of  thought  on  his 
groups  from  the  poets.  Had  angels  conde- 
scended to  sit,  Reynolds  would  have  found  hues 
to  limn  them  with.  Those  who  desire  to  see 
how  genius  looked,  or  beauty  demeaned  herself, 
for  half  a  century,  in  Britain,  must  consult  the 
portraits  of  this  great  painter. 

To  the  methodical  talents  of  West  we  owe 
order  and  propriety.  He  is  never  extravagant ; 
all  his  actions  are  decorously  done  ;  his  charac- 
ters think  calmly,  and  work  without  effort  or 
straining ;  but  he  is  cold  and  unimpassioned. 
His  figures  are  well  shaped,  and  in  graceful 
attitudes,  but  the  spirit  of  life  and  thought  has 
entered  but  partially  into  them;  they  seem 
moved  by  galvanism,  more  than  by  heart  and 
soul.  His  battle  scenes  show  none  of  that  lofty 
animation  and  contempt  of  death  which  inspire 
those  who,  in  the  hour  of  extreme  peril,  triumph 
over  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  He 
painted  scenes  of  peace  and  devotion,  but  the 
beholder  is  not  touched  in  heart  by  the  one,  nor 
elevated  in  mind  by  the  other  ;  his  hues,  as  well 
as  his  spirit,  are  sober.  He  was  desired  by 
George  the  Third — a  monarch  who  had  many  fine 
qualities  with  but  little  poetic  taste — to  paint  a 


series  of  great  pictures  from  the  Christian  wor- 
ship and  from  British  history — an  order  worthy 
of  a  great  prince ;  and  sore  and  long  the  artist 
laboured 

•;  To  reach  the  height  of  that  great  argument," 

with  what  success,  let  Windsor  palace  and  chapel 
tell.  We  walk  before  the  pictures  suspended  in 
those  magnificent  galleries  with  as  little  emotion 
as  if  the  princes,  and  peers,  and  priests  who  fill 
the  frames  were  so  many  shadows  accidentally 
thrown  on  the  wall,  or  the  varied  colours  in 
which  they  are  embodied  were  the  passing  hues 
of  a  rainbow. 

Wilson  created  our  poetic  landscapes,  Gains- 
borough that  of  English  nature  and  humble  life, 
and  both  are  admirable.  The  former  had  visions 
of  celestial  mountains,  with  gods  seated  on  their 
summits,  nymphs  singing  on  their  sides,  and  the 
happy  children  of  men  disporting  in  sun-lit 
streams,  shady  forests,  and  "  ruined  temples 
grey."  The  latter  had  less  heavenly  revelations  ; 
his  hills  are  rocky,  and  rough  with  thorns,  and 
are  haunted  by  horned  cattle  instead  of  fawns 
and  satyrs ;  on  his  greensward  declivities  he 
places  smoking  cottages  and  toiling  hinds,  while 
he  gives  life  to  his  groves  by  strolling  children 
and  camps  of  roving  gypsies,  who  tell  fortunes 
and  rob  hen-roosts.  Wilson  has  abundance  of 
nature  in  his  poetry,  nor  is  Gainsborough  without 
poetry  in  his  nature. 

Fuseli  boasted  that  he  alone  brought  poetry 
and  learning  to  the  service  of  art,  and  Barry 
lived  and  died  in  the  belief  that  by  his  works  the 
true  spirit  of  historic  painting  was  restored.  On 
examining  the  productions  of  those  audacious 
men,  we  can  see  little  to  vindicate  their  lofty 
pretensions.  The  former  was  all  extravagance, 
the  latter  all  coldness  and  mystery ;  and  both 
were  on  the  continual  strain  after  a  sublimity 
beyond  their  reach,  and  a  sentiment  too  elusive 
to  be  rudely  grasped.  Fuseli  possessed  a  genius 
fiery  and  impetuous,  which  allowed  his  hand  to 
make  no  calm  delineations ;  he  could  do  nothing 
in  a  common  way ;  his  figures  seem  reeling  with 
intoxication ;  his  lovers  meet  and  salute  with 
an  ecstasy  as  if,  like  Duncan's  horses,  they  would 
eat  each  other ;  his  soldiers  draw  their  swords 
like  men  possessed  by  seven  devils;  while  his 
angels — light  as  well  as  dark — tumble  to  hell  or 
ascend  to  heaven  with  anything  gave  angelic 
calmness,  and  the  serenity  of  conscious  power. 
There  is  an  eternal  toil  and  trouble  visible 
in  too  many  of  his  pictures.  Sometimes, 
however,  he  forgot  himself — and  then  his 
creations  were  worthy  of  hia  genius — almost 
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of  hi*  pretension*.  The  works  of  Barry  are 
equally  deficient  in  propriety  and  imagina- 
tion; they  are  prodigious  mysteries,  historical 
rii!ill«-s;  ancient  times  shake  hands  with  latter, 
and  Greek  robes  and  English  wigs  jostle  for 
precedence.  He  was  afflicted  with  the  desire  of 
reading  a  grand  historic  lesson  to  mankind — and 
failed  because  no  one  understood  his  mysterious 
language. 

Lawrence  and  Raeburn  may  be  regarded  as 
the  true  successors  of  Reynolds  in  portraiture, 
though  who  will  venture  to  say  that  they  have 
equalled  him.  The  former  was  eminent  for 
elegance  and  grace  ;  his  gentlemen  are  patterns 
of  courtesy,  and  the  looks  of  his  ladies  are 
radiant  with  beauty  and  love.  The  merits  of  the 
latti-r  were  of  a  sterner  kind ;  he  excelled  in 
breadth  and  vigour,  and  expressed  the  character 
in  mass,  without  descending  to  detail.  To  both 
we  owe  many  noble  portraits  of  inspired  men ; 
they  bestowed  their  colours  on  the  genius  as 
well  as  wealth  of  the  land,  and  genius  will  take 
pleasure  in  remembering  them. 

Northcote  and  Stothard  may  be  named  toge- 
ther— death  and  life  are  neighbours.  The  former 
teaches  us  what  to  shun,  the  latter  is  a  model  for 
imitation ;  both  were  of  the  academy,  but  one 
was  made  by  the  force  of  labour  and  Reynolds, 
the  other  by  the  force  of  study  and  nature.  The 
figures  of  Northcote  are  shapeless  and  bloodless ; 

"  There  is  no  speculation  in  their  eyes." 

He  is  continually  striving  to  reach  the  heights  of 
history  or  the  depths  of  poetry ;  but  he  wants 
dignity  for  the  one,  and  feeling  for  the  other. 
The  works  of  Stothard,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
all  natural  elegance  and  unconstrained  beauty. 
The  daughters  of  England  may  be  said  to  have 
inspired  him  with  a  true  sense  of  beauty  and 
modesty ;  for  on  whose  canvass  shall  we  find 
such  unaffected  loveliness,  and  such  variety  of 
female  attraction  ?  He  is  indeed  very  unequal, 
and  a  great  mannerist,  but  he  is  original,  and 
can  never  cease  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  British  painters. 


Historical  painting  seems  at  a  stand  in  Britain ; 
portrait  painting  is  not  on  the  advance,  and  no 
one  will  say  that  the  landscapes  of  Wilson  have 
been  excelled,  though  the  flights  of  Turner  fairly 
rival  him.  In  vivid  pictures  of  social  life, 
Wilkie  has  110  superior;  he  has  all  the  lively 
humour,  tipsy  jollity,  and  vivid  presentment  of 
character  visible  in  the  best  Dutch  artists,  with  a 
sentiment  wholly  his  own.  He  has  lately  taken 
a  step  from  the  domestic  into  the  historic,  and 
painted  two  pictures,  "  Knox  Preaching  the 
Reformation,"  and  "  Columbus  in  Spain,"  which 
rival,  in  dignity  of  conception,  force  of  character, 
and  lucid  depth  and  vigour  of  colouring,  the 
noblest  pictures  of  these  our  latter  days.  The 
Scripture  landscapes  of  Martin  are  of  a  class  by 
themselves ;  they  realize  the  most  terrible  of  the 
Old  Testament  scenes.  The  supernatural  splen- 
dour of  the  "  Handwriting  on  the  Wall,"  and 
"Joshua  commanding  the  Sun  to  stand  still," 
can  never  pass  from  the  mind  of  any  one  with 
either  imagination  or  feeling.  Two  such  distin- 
guished painters  fairly  entitle  us  to  claim  a 
present  pre-eminence  over  all  other  schools — • 
and  long  may  we  retain  it. 

It  cannot  with  truth  be  said"  that  a  true  feeling 
and  admiration  of  art  is  yet  diffused  over 
Britain.  Works  of  high  genius  are  rare  matters. 
Like  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  they  are  long  in 
attaining  all  their  fame,  and  require,  with  other 
mental  efforts,  serenity  of  mind,  and  something 
like  public  encouragement.  To  be  the  great 
merchants  of  the  earth,  and  the  rulers  of  the  sea, 
seems  the  aim  of  the  nation ;  yet  this  might  be 
accomplished  without  discouraging  either  poetry 
or  painting.  At  present,  the  angry  parleys  be- 
tween political  parties,  and  the  feuds  which  in- 
quiry, and  love  of  change,  and  desire  of  reform 
have  awakened  in  village  and  town,  are  injurious 
to  literature  and  art.  Perhaps,  when  the  church 
is  placed  on  a  scriptural  footing,  and  the  balance 
of  the  constitution  restored,  the  sun  of  public 
affection  will  shine  as  it  ought  on  those  studies 
which  lead  to  true  glory  and  permanent  fame. 


THE 
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HUNTER,  JOHN;  a  highly  celebrated  practitioner 
and  writer  on  surgery,  anatomy,  and  physiology,  was 
born  in  Kilbride  parish,  Lanarkshire,  on  the  13th 
Feb.,  or,  according  to  others,  on  July  14,  1728.  His 
education  was  neglected,  and  he  was,  at  first,  ap- 
prenticed to  a  cabinetmaker;  but  hearing  of  the 
success  of  his  elder  brother  in  London,  he  offered  his 
services  to  him  as  an  anatomical  assistant,  and  was 
invited  by  him  to  London,  where  he  arrived  in  Sep- 
tember, 1748.  He  improved  so  speedily,  that,  in  the 
winter  of  1749,  he  was  able  to  undertake  the  instruc- 
tion of  dissecting  pupils.  In  1 755,  he  was  admitted 
to  a  partnership  in  the  lectures  delivered  by  his 
brother,  in  which  situation  he  most  assiduously  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  practical  anatomy,  not 
only  of  the  human  body,  but  also  of  brute  animals, 
for  which  he  procured  from  the  Tower,  and  from  the 
keepers  of  other  menageries,  subjects  for  dissection. 
He  also  kept  several  foreign  and  uncommon  animals 
in  his  house  for  the  purpose  of  studying  their  habits 
and  organization.  In  the  beginning  of  1767,  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society.  His  first  pub- 
lication, a  treatise  On  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Teeth  (4to),  appeared  in  1771.  In  the  winter  of 
1773,  he  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
theory  and  principles  of  surgery,  in  which  he  deve- 
loped some  of  those  peculiar  doctrines  which  he 
afterwards  explained  more  fully  in  his  published 
works.  His  perfect  acquaintance  with  anatomy  ren- 
dered him  a  bi>ld  and  skilful  operator,  and  enabled 
him  to  make  improvements  in  the  modes  of  treating 
certain  surgical  cases.  But  his  fame  chiefly  rests  on 
his  researches  concerning  comparative  anatomy.  In 
1776,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  surgeon-extra- 
ordinary to  the  army.  In  1781,  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  royal  society  of  Gottingen,  and  in 
1783,  of  the  royal  society  of  medicine  and  academy 
of  surgery  at  Paris.  In  1786,  he  published  his  cele- 
brated work  On  the  Venereal  Disease.  About  the 
same  time  appeared  a  quarto  volume,  entitled  Obser- 
vations on  Various  Parts  of  the  Animal  CEconomy, 
consisting  of  physiological  essays,  most  of.  which  had 
been  inserted  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  His 
Treatise  on  the  Blood,  Inflammation,  and  Gun-shot 
Wounds,  was  one  of  the  last  of  his  literary  labours. 
On  the  death  of  Mr  Adair,  he  was  appointed  inspec- 
tor-general of  hospitals  and  surgeon-general  to  the 
army.  He  died  October  16,  1793.  His  Treatise  on 
the  blood,  &c.,  was  published  in  1794,  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  life,  by  Sir  Everard  Home.  Government 
purchased  the  museum  of  Hunter  for  £15,000,  and 
transferred  it  to  the  royal  college  of  surgeons,  for  the 
use  of  the  public. 


HUNTER,  WILLIAM,  M.  D.,  elder  brother  of  the 
preceding,  and  collector  of  the  Huuterian  Museum 
now  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  was  born  May 
23,  1718,  at  Long  Calderwood,  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
bride, eight  miles  from  Glasgow,  and,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  was  sent  to  that  university,  where  he  passed 
five  years  in  studying  as  a  candidate  for  holy  orders. 
But  having  accidentally  become  intimate  with  Dr 
Cullen,  then  practising  physic  at  Hamilton,  he  be- 
came disgusted  with  theology  and  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine.  In  the  year  1737,  he  went  to 
reside  with  Cullen,  and  afterwards  was  received  into 
partnership  by  him ;  but,  in  1740,  he  went  in  the 
winter  to  Edinburgh  to  complete  his  studies,  and  in 
the  summer  of  the  year  following  went  to  London 
and  lived  as  a  pupil  in  the  house  of  Dr  Smellie  the 
accoucheur.  Having  been  the  bearer  of  an  in- 
troductory letter  from  Foulis,  the  learned  printer  of 
Glasgow,  to  Dr  James  Douglas,  that  physician  took 
a  great  liking  to  young  Hunter,  and  engaged  him  as 
his  assistant  in  making  dissections  for  a  splendid  work 
on  the  anatomy  of  the  muscles,  which  he  then  was 
preparing  to  publish.  The  following  year  he  had 
the  misfortune  of  losing  his  father,  and  his  patron, 
Dr  Douglas,  by  death,  but  he  still  continued  to  reside 
in  the  doctor's  family,  superintending  the  education 
of  his  son,  and  attending  St  George's  hospital,  as  a 
pupil,  under  Dr  Frank  Nichols. 

Pursuing  his  anatomical  studies  with  ardour,  he,  in 
1745,  communicated  a  paper  to  the  royal  society  re- 
specting the  structure  of  the  cartilages  of  the  human 
body,  and  Sharpe,  a  lecturer  on  anatomy,  having  re- 
signed in  his  favour,  he  commenced  a  course  of  de- 
monstrations the  same  year.  The  profits  arising  from 
this  first  attempt  amounted  to  seventy  guineas,  great 
part  of  which  he  very  generously  lent  to  some  fellow 
students  and  lost.  The  next  year  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  college  of  surgeons,  and  practised  surgery 
and  midwifery,  but  at  length  confined  himself  entirely 
to  that  branch,  in  which  he  soon  outstripped  Dr 
Smellie,  and  was  appointed  accoucheur  to  the  British 
lying-in-hospital.  It  was  rather  before  this  time  that 
he  spent  some  weeks  on  the  continent,  where  he  ac- 
companied young  Douglas  through  Holland  and  Paris; 
and  having  been  greatly  struck  with  seeing  the  ana- 
tomical museum,  left  by  the  great  Albinus,  at  Leyden, 
it  is  conjectured  that  he  then  formed  the  design  of 
emulating  the  labours  of  that  celebrated  anatomist. 
On  the  death  of  Sir  Richard  Maiiningham  and  resig- 
nation of  Dr  Sandys,  he  became  first  in  his  line 
of  practice.  In  1750,  he  obtained  his  Doctor's  degree 
from  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  then  quitted 
Dr  Douglas's  family,  and  took  a  house  in  Jerinyu 
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•treet ;  and,  having  been  consulted  on  tin-  pregnancy 
uf  the  late  quern,  in-  "a-  naiiu-il  one  of  the  |li}^i 
cians  extraordinary  to  IUT  majesty,  ami  was  r< 
into  great  favour  by  the  kintr. 

In  the  first  volume  of  <  ibservations  ami  Inquiries, 
published  by  the  Medical  Society  in  1757,  appeared 
r  Hunter's  History  of  :in  Aiieiiri-iii  of  the  Aorta; 
and  he  was  an  important  contributor  to  the  subse- 
quent publications  of  the  society,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  president  on  the  death  of  Dr  Fotliergill. 
/n  17o?,  In-  published  u  work,  entitled  Medical  Com- 
mentarieai  (4to),  to  which  was  subsequently  added  a 
Supplement,  the  object  of  which  was  to  vindicate 
his  claim  to  some  anatomical  discoveries,  in  opposi- 
tion to  professor  Monro,  of  Edinburgh,  and  others. 
In  1764,  he  was  appointed  physician-extraordinary 
to  the  queen.  Doctor  Hunter  was  elected  a  fellow 
ot  the  royal  society  in  1767;  and,  in  1768,  on  the 
establishment  of  the  royal  academy  of  arts,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  anatomy.  He  was  made  a 
foreign  associate  of  the  royal  medical  society  at  Paris 
in  1780,  and  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  in  1782. 
The  roost  elaborate  and  splendid  of  his  publications, 
the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Gravid  Uterus  (folio, 
illustrated  by  thirty-four  large  plates),  appeared  in 
1775.  In  1777,  he  joined  Mr  Watson  in  presenting 
to  the  royal  society  a  Short  Account  of  the  late 
Doctor  Maty's  Illness,  and  of  the  Appearances  on 
Dissection;  and,  in  1778,  he  published  Reflections 
on  the  Section  of  the  Symphysis  Pubis,  designed  to 
show  the  impropriety  and  inutility  of  that  surgical 
operation,  which  had  become  fashionable  among 
accoucheurs  on  the  continent,  and  especially  in 
France.  Two  Introductory  Lectures  to  his  Anato- 
mical Course,  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  press, 
were  published  after  his  death 

Being  a  bachelor  he  early  began  to  lay  aside  a 
sum  of  money,  such  as  he  considered  might  be  suf- 
ficient for  his  own  wants,  and  appropriated  the 
remainder  of  his  income  to  some  plan  of  public 
utility.  As  far  back  as  1765  he  projected  founding 
a  great  school  of  anatomy,  and  offered  to  ministers 
to  expend  JE7000  towards  it,  if  they  would  assist; 
but  his  projects  were  treated  with  cold  indifference, 
ami  in  1770  he  purchased  and  completed  a  house  and 
theatre  in  Great  Windmill  street,  in  which  he  con- 
stituted n  splendid  museum.  To  this  object  he  now 
devoted  all  his  spare  time  and  fortune,  and  its  com- 
pletion constituted  the  greatest  pleasure  of  his  life. 
At  first  he  only  contemplated  a  collection  of  prepara- 
tions in  human  and  comparative  anatomy,  but  in 
1761  he  was  tempted  to  become  the  purchaser  of 
Dr  Fothergill's  collection  of  shells,  corals,  and  other 
objects  of  natural  history,  for  which  he  gave  £1200, 
and  when  his  friend  Sir  Robert  Strange  died,  he 
purchased  the  pictures  of  that  artist  as  well  as  those 
which  belonged  to  Mr  Foulis  of  Glasgow.  But  the 
most  expensive  part  of  his  collection  is  that  of  ancient 
coins  and  medals,  for  the  duplicates  of  which,  after 
his  death,  government  paid  his  executors  £40,000, 
and  added  them  to  those  in  the  British  Museum. 
Of  a  part  of  this  collection  his  friend  Dr  Combe 
published  an  elegant  catalogue  in  4to  in  1783. 

Dr  Hunter  had  been  subject  to  attacks  of  irregular 
gout  as  early  as  the  year  1773,  when  he  thought  of 
relinquishing  practice,  and  his  death  happened  on  the 
30th  March,  1783.  On  Saturday  the  15th  he  had 
experienced  a  slight  return  of  wandering  gout,  with 
headach  and  nausea,  and  been  confined  to  bed. 
Km  filling  himself  a  little  better,  he  got  up  to  de- 
Bfflr  an  introductory  lecture  to  a  course  of  surgery, 
during  which  he  was  overcome  suddenly  with  taint- 
ness,  and  was  carried  ofT  and  put  to  bed.  This  was 
on  Thursday.  On  the  Saturday  morning  he  told  his 
friends  that  he  had  suffered  a  paralytic  stroke  during 


the  night,  but  of  which  no  traces  remained,  and  said, 
a  few  hour*.  Injure  his  death,  to  his  friend  Dr  Combe, 
"  If  I  li;  .1  strength  enough  to  hold  a  pen  I  should 
write  how  easy  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  to  die." 
In  his  last  testament  he  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his 
splendid  museum,  valued  at  £l50,000,to  the  univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  with  the  sum  of  £8000  in  cash,  to 
be  expended  in  an  appropriate  building  for  its  recep- 
tion, and  a  further  sum  of  £500  per  annum,  to  bear 
the  charges  of  its  preservation.  To  his  nephew,  J)r 
Baillie,  he  bequeathed  his  family  property  of  Long 
Calderwood,  but  Dr  Baillie  very  generously  gave  it 
to  John  Hunter,  who  had  unfortunately  had  a  quarrel 
with  his  brother  Dr  William  some  years  before  about 
some  anatomical  trifle.  The  museum  was  left  subject 
to  the  liferent  of  Dr  Baillie,  who  very  handsomely 
relinquished  it  in  1808,  when  it  was  transferred  to 
Glasgow,  where  it  will  long  remain  a  glorious  monu- 
ment of  the  knowledge,  enthusiasm,  and  public  spirit 
of  its  founder. 

HUNTING,  in  a  general  sense,  includes  the  pur- 
suit both  of  hairy  and  feathered  game;  but  in  a  nar- 
rower sense,  is  applied  only  to  beasts  of  venery  (of 
the  forest,  as  the  hart,  hind,  hare,  boar,  wolf)  and 
of  chase  (of  the  field,  as  the  buck,  doe,  fox,  marten, 
roe).  In  a  rude  state  of  society,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  employments  of  mankind;  and,  in  its  more 
advanced  state,  becomes  an  agreeable  amusement, 
men  pursuing  for  pleasure,  in  the  latter  case,  what 
they  once  followed  from  necessity.  Hunting  is  prac- 
tised in  a  great  variety  of.  ways,  according  to  tide 
object  of  the  persons  engaged  in  it,  the  nature  of  the 
country,  and  the  description  of  the  game.  The 
object  may  be  to  obtain  a  supply  of  food,  to  destroy 
noxious  animals,  to  get  possession  of  useful  ones,  or 
of  some  useful  animal  product  (as  furs,  &c.),  or 
merely  amusement.  The  pursuit  may  be  conducted 
by  means  of  other  animals,  as  by  dogs,  falcons  (see 
Falconry),  &c.;  or  the  prey  may  be  caught  by  stra- 
tagem (as  by  nets,  traps,  pitfalls),  or  destroyed  by 
fire-arms,  or  other  weapons,  &c.  A  full  account  of 
the  methods  of  hunting  among  the  ancients  may  be 
found  in  the  treatises  of  Xenophon  (Kuwyirma;)  and 
Arrian  (under  the  same  title),  and  in  the  poem  of 
Oppian — Cynegetics,  or  On  Hunting.  The  breeds 
of  hounds,  their  training  and  management,  the 
hunting  of  the  hare,  the  stag,  the  wild  boar, 
lion,  bear,  &c.;  the  instruments,  dress,  &c.,  of 
the  hunters,  are  minutely  described  with  evident 
keenness  and  great  precision.  Xenophon  com- 
mences with  Apollo  and  Diana,  through  whose  aid 
the  Centaur  Chiron,  on  account  of  his  love  of  justice, 
was  rewarded  with  instructions  in  the  science  of  the 
chase.  Chiron,  in  turn,  taught  many  eminent  pupils. 
The  treatise  concludes  with  a  general  eulogy  of 
hunting,  which,  we  are  informed,  not  only  affords 
pleasure,  but  increases  health,  strengthens  the  sight 
and  hearing,  and  protracts  the  approach  of  old  age. 
It  is  also  the  best  preparation  for  military  service. 
The  author  then  goes  on  to  prove  that  activity  is 
the  duty  of  every  good  citizen,  and  that  the  interests 
of  his  country,  not  less  than  the  will  of  the  gods, 
demand  from  each  man  all  the  exertioii  of  which  he 
is  capable.  To  the  passion  for  hunting  which  am- 
mated  the  feudal  kings  and  nobles  of  Europe,  the 
huge  tracts  of  land  which  were  afforested  bear  fear- 
ful testimony ;  and  the  writers  of  the  time  give  n 
strong  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  the  oppressed  com- 
monalty, under  the  tyrannical  privileges  of  sport 
which  were  claimed  by  their  masters.  (See  Gam 
Laws.)  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  go  into  a  minute 
description  of  the  technical  terms  of  hunting,  or  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  on.  In  England, 
the  fox,  the  stag,  and  the  hare  are  the  principal 
objects  of  the  chase;  on  the  continent  3f  Europe,  the 
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wild  boar  and  the  wolf  are  added  to  the  list.  See 
Daniel's  Rural  Sports. 

The  lion  is  hunted  by  horsemen  on  plains,  and 
large  dogs  are  used  to  dislodge  him  from  his  haunts. 
At  the  first  sight  of  the  huntsmen,  he  always  endea- 
vours to  escape  by  speed,  but  if  they  anil  the  dogs 
get  near,  he  either  slackens  his  pace,  or  quietly  awaits 
their  approach.  The  dogs  immediately  rush  on, 
and,  after  one  or  two  are  destroyed,  overpower  him  : 
twelve  or  sixteen  are  a  sufficient  match  for  him. 
The  huntsmen  keep  together  in  pairs ;  if  they  have 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  dogs,  one  of  them,  when 
within  reach  of  the  lion,  dismounts  and  aims  at  the 
animal's  heart ;  he  instantly  remounts,  and  his  com- 
panion follows  up  the  blow.  In  some  parts  of 
Africa,  when  a  lion  is  discovered,  the  whole  sur- 
rounding district  is  raised,  a  circle  of  three  or  four 
miles  is  formed,  and  the  party  proceeds,  always  nar- 
rowing the  circle  until  the  lion  appears.  He  then 
springs  on  one  of  the  party,  who  generally  succeeds 
in  killing  him  with  a  musket  ball. 

One  of  the  noblest  sports  in  the  East  is  hunting 
the  tiger,  which  is  done  in  various  ways,  but  chiefly 
by  a  numerous  company  of  sportsmen,  with  elephants 
trained  for  the  purpose,  horses  becoming  ungovern- 
able. When  the  retreat  of  the  tiger  is  discovered, 
every  attempt  is  made  to  dislodge  him;  the  search  is 
conducted  with  the  largest  and  best  trained  elephant, 
which  discloses  the  presence  of  the  tiger  by  a  peculiar 
kind  of  snorting  and  great  agitation.  The  hunts- 
men, who  are  mounted  on  elephants,  discharge  their 
pieces,  and,  if  the  shot  is  not  fatal,  the  tiger  springs 
upon  his  assailants,  who  are  often  in  great  danger. 
Tigers  are  sometimes  taken  in  traps,  pits,  or  nets. 
The  other  animals  of  the  feline  species — the  panther, 
leopard,  &c. — are  generally  roused  by  dogs,  and 
killed  with  fire-arms  or  arrows.  The  animals  of  the 
canine  species,  though  less  furious,  are  more  cunning 
than  those  above  mentioned. 

The  wolf  has  always  been  an  object  of  human 
vengeance :  in  the  East,  it  is  hunted  by  eagles  trained 
for  the  purpose ;  in  Europe,  the  strongest  greyhounds 
and  other  dogs  are  employed,  and  the  chase  is  prose- 
cuted either  on  foot  or  on  horseback.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  difficult  to  run  down  a  wolf,  for  it  is 
stronger  than  a  dog,  and  will  easily  run  twenty  miles, 
which,  added  to  its  stratagems,  often  renders  the 
pursuit  abortive.  Wolves  are  also  taken  in  traps 
and  nets,  though  their  vigilance  and  caution  make  it 
difficult  to  deceive  them. 

The  most  formidable  animals  of  North  America 
are  the  white  bear  and  the  grisly  bear.  They  are 
ferocious,  fearless,  and  extremely  vivacious,  and  are 
hunted  with  arrows  or  fire-arms.  The  bison  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  North  American  Indians  sometimes  by 
riding  in  among  a  herd,  and  singling  out  one,  which 
they  wound  with  their  arrows,  until  a  mortal  blow  is 
given ;  or  they  drive  a  whole  herd  over  a  precipice. 
When  flying  before  the  pursuers,  the  herd  rushes  on 
with  great  rapidity,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the 
leaders  to  stop,  as  the  main  body  pushes  forward  to 
escape  the  pursuit.  The  Indians  nearly  surround 
them,  and  rush  forward  with  loud  yells.  The 
alarmed  animals  hasten  forward  in  the  only  direction 
not  occupied  by  their  enemies,  and  are  hurled  over 
the  precipice,  and  dashed  to  pieces. 

HUNTINGDON,  SELINA,  countess  of,  the  second 
daughter  of  Washington,  earl  Ferrers,  was  born  in 
1707,  and  married  June  3,  1728,  to  Theophilus,  earl 
of  Huntingdon.  Becoming  a  widow,  she  acquired  a 
taste  for  the  principles  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists, 
and  patronised  the  famous  George  Whitefield,  whom 
she  constituted  her  chaplain.  Her  rank  and  fortune 
giving  her  great  influence,  she  was  long  considered 
as  the  head  of  a  sect  of  religionists;  and,  after  the 


death  of  Whitefield,  his  followers  were  designated  as 
the  people  of  lady  Huntingdon.  She  founded  schools 
and  colleges  for  preachers,  supported  them  with  her 
purse,  and  expended  annually  large  sums  in  private 
charity.  She  died  June  17, 1791. 

HUNTINGDON,  WILLIAM;  a  religious  enthu- 
siast, who  attained  some  notoriety  towards  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
farmer's  labourer  in  Kent,  and  the  early  part  of  his 
life  was  passed  in  menial  service,  and  other  humble 
occupations.  After  indulging  in  vice  and  dissipation 
for  several  years,  according  to  his  own  account,  he 
was  converted,  and  became  a  preacher  among  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists.  He  soon  engaged  in  reli- 
gious controversies,  published  a  vast  number  of 
tracts,  and  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  a  peculiar 
sect.  He  died  in  August,  1813,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
nine.  He  was  a  man  of  some  talent,  though  little 
cultivated  by  education.  His  publications  are  very 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  contain  curious  details 
relative  to  his  personal  history  and  religious  ex- 
perience. The  titles  of  two  may  be  mentioned  as 
specimens :  The  Arminian  Skeleton,  or  the  Armini- 
ans  dissected  and  anatomized  (8vo);  and  the  Bank  of 
Faith  (8vo).  After  having  lost  his  first  wife  by 
death,  he  married  the  wealthy  relict  of  Sir  James 
Sanderson,  a  London  alderman,  and  passed  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  in  affluence. 

HUNTINGDON,  HENRY  OF,  an  ancient  English 
historian,  was  born  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
or  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  was 
educated  by  Albums  of  Anjou,  a  learned  canon  of 
the  church  of  Lincoln.  He  composed  a  general  his- 
tory of  England  from  the  earliest  accounts  to  the 
death  of  king  Stephen,  in  1 154,  in  eight  books,  which 
have  been  published  by  Sir  Henry  Saville.  Towards 
the  conclusion,  the  author  honestly  acknowledges 
that  it  is  only  an  abridgment,  and  allows  that  to 
compose  a  complete  history  of  England,  many  books 
were  necessary  which  he  could  not  procure.  Mr 
Wharton  has  published  a  letter  of  his  on  the  contempt 
of  the  world,  which  details  many  curious  anecdotes  of 
the  great  men  of  his  time. 

HUPAZOLI,  FRANCIS;  one  of  the  few  individuals 
who  have  lived  in  three  centuries.  He  was  born  in 
1587,  at  Casal,  in  Sardinia,  and  died  in  1702.  At 
first,  he  was  a  clergyman,  and  afterwards  became  a 
merchant  at  Scio  ;  and,  in  his  82d  year,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Venetian  consul  at  Smyrna.  He  had  five 
wives,  who  bore  him  twenty-four  children,  besides 
which,  he  is  known  to  have  twenty-five  illegitimate 
children.  By  his  fifth  wife,  whom  he  married  at  the  age 
of  ninety-eight  years,  he  had  four  children.  His  drink 
was  water ;  he  never  smoked,  and  ate  little  (princi- 
pally game  and  fruit).  He  drank  a  good  deal  of  the 
juice  of  the  scorzonera  root,  ate  but  very  little  at 
night,  went  to  bed  and  rose  early,  then  heard  mass, 
walked  and  laboured  the  whole  day  to  the  last.  He 
wrote  down  every  thing  remarkable  which  he  had 
witnessed,  in  twenty-two  volumes.  He  never  had  q 
fever,  was  never  bled,  and  never  took  any  medicine. 
At  the  age  of  100,  his  gray  hair  again  became  black. 
When  109  years  old,  he  lost  his  teeth,  and  lived  on 
soup.  Four  years  later,  he  had  two  large  new  teeth, 
and  began  again  to  eat  meat.  During  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  he  had,  for  almost  thirty  years, 
monthly  evacuations  of  blood.  After  these  ceased, 
he  was  afflicted  with  the  stone,  and  frequent  colds, 
which  continued  until  his  death.  He  was  of  a  mild 
temper.  His  principal  fault  was  his  passion  for  the 
other  sex.  Hupazoli  was  rich,  and  had  but  few 
wants. 

HURD,  RICHARD;  an  eminent  English  prelate 
and  philological  writer  of  the  last  century.  He  was 
born  January  13,  1720,  at  Congreve,  in  Stafford' 
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I  eoUef*,  Cambria**,  in  which 
b.  obtaawd  •  fellowship  iii  17«.  will.  i»  174<>,  j  ul>- 
M,  Sfitttlm  ad  1'itoHtt,  xviih 
and  nuu-s  la  1760,  h«  pah- 
•  Commentary  oa  the  Epistle  of  Horace  to 
,mv  A  satirical  attack  on  doctor  Jortin,  in 
r  of  Wirburlao.  in  an  Essay  on  the  Delicacy  of 
Prtswhhtp,  be  afterwards  endeavoured  to  suppress. 
'  published  Remark*  on  David  Hume's 
on  the  Natural  History  of  Religion  (8vo). 
political,  with  Letters  on 


EmaT  on  the  Natural  lib 
Mb  DmlogwM.  moral  and 
Chivalry  awl  Humane*,  at 


Chivalry  and  Romance,  appeared  at  different  times, 
from  1759  to  1764,  aad  were  republished  collectively, 
»  1755  (3  vols.  8vo).  None  of  his  works  attracted 
so  math  notice  at  the  dialogues,  which  were  trans- 
mlMl  iato  tienaan  by  Holly  In  1767,  he  was  made 
•I I  Mi •  ma  of  Gloucester,  and,  in  1768,  commenced 
a  series  of  sermons  on  the  prophecies,  preached  at 
the  lecture  founded  by  his  friend  Warburton  at  Lin- 
eolat  Ian.  Thaw  discourses  were  published  under 
the  title  of  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Pro- 

JDoncerning  the  Christian  Church,  in  twelve 
.  In  1775,  doctor  Hurd  was  raised 
to  the  bishopric  of  Litchneld  and  Coventry;  and, 
not  long  after,  was  made  preceptor  to  the  late  king, 
and  hfe  brother  the  duke  of  Y  ork.  He  was  trans- 
lated to  the  see  of  Worcester,  in  1781,  and,  at  the 
same  lime,  was  bestowed  on  him  the  confidential 
liiuation  of  clerk  of  the  closet.  The  king  afterwards 
desired  to  elevate  doctor  Hurd  to  the  primacy,  but 
be  modestly  declined  the  offer.  In  1788,  he  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  the  works  of  bishop  Warburton, 
in  which  he  omitted  some  of  the  productions  of  his 
deceased  friend.  Doctor  Parr  supplied  the  editorial 
deficiencies  of  bishop  Hurd's  collection,  by  Tracts  by 
Warburton  and  a  Warburtonian.  In  1795,  the  right 
reverend  editor  himself  published  a  kind  of  supple- 
ment to  the  works  of  Warburton,  in  the  form  of  a 
biographical  preface,  and  he  subsequently  also  pub- 
lished the  correspondence  of  Warburton,  which  was 
bit  last  literary  undertaking.  He  died  in  May,  1808. 
HURON;  a  lake  of  North  America,  218  miles 
lung,  from  east  to  west,  and  180  broad,  of  very  irre- 
gular form  ;  about  1 100  miles  in  circumference,  con- 
Uuiinr  many  islands  and  bays ;  Ion.  80°  10'  to  84°  30' 
W. ;  fct.  43°  201  to  46°  10*  N.  It  abounds  in  fish, 
which  are  similar  to  those  in  lake  Superior.  Some 
of  the  land  on  its  banks  is  very  fertile,  and  suitable 
for  cultivation;  but  in  other  places,  barren  and 
mndy.  The  promontory  which  divides  the  lake 
from  lake  Michigan,  is  composed  of  a  vast  plain, 
upwards  of  100  miles  in  length,  but  varying  in  its 
breadth.  At  the  north-east  corner,  the  lake  com- 
mimicatn  with  lake  Michigan,  by  the  straits  of 
Mkhilimackinac.  On  its  tanks  are  found  amazing 
fatalities  of  sand  cherries,  nnd  in  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries, nearly  the  same  fruits  as  about  the  other 
•ML 

Huron  River,  or  St  Clair  River,  connects  lake 
Huron  with  lake  St  Clair.  It  is  40  miles  long,  and 
•boat  one  mile  wide. 

IURONS ;  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians, 
which  wn«  formerly  numerous,  and  dwelt  on  the  east 
*  lake  Huron;  but,  in  1650,  they  were  driven  out 
by  the  Irnquoia,  and  retired  to  the  south-west  of  lake 
•mm,    The  Six  Nations  (the  Mohawk  tribes  or  Iro- 
J  <*U,*Be  H  "Tons  father,  without  doubt  because 
f«  descended  from  the  H  urons,  who  are  now 
t\A  ?5700  wmrrior*-    1  hey  are  among  the  most 
I  the  North  American  Indians,  live  in  good 
M,havehonM, cows, and  swine. and  raise  grain 
Their  proper  name  is  Wyandott.      (See 
*  American   Kfview,   *oL    154,    pp     419^   428 ) 
roquon  are  Mnaetimes  included  under  the  name 
at  Hamas,  but  they  are  a  separate  people. 


Ill  RRICANE  (in  Spanish  hurraean;  In  French, 
faragan;  in  German,  orkan) ;  a  word,  according  to 
the  ino-i  probable  supposition,  picked  up  by  voy. 
agers  among  the  natives  of  die  West  Indies ;  pro- 
a  violent  tempest  of  wind,  attended  with 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  rain  or  hail.  Hurricanes 
appear  to  have  an  electric  origin :  at  the  moment 
that  the  electric  spark  produces  a  combination  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  a  sudden  fall  of  rain  or  hail  is 
thus  occasioned,  and  a  vacuum  formed,  into  which 
the  circumambient  air  rushes  with  great  rapidity 
from  all  directions.  The  West  Indies,  the  Isle  of 
France,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Siam  and  China,  are 
the  countries  most  subject  to  their  ravages.  What 
are  called  hurricanes,  in  the  more  northern  latitudes, 
are  nothing  more  than  whirlwinds,  occasioned  by  the 
meeting  of  opposite  currents.  But  in  the  real  hur- 
ricane, all  the  elements  seem  to  have  armed  them- 
selves for  the  destruction  of  human  labours  and  of 
nature  herself.  The  velocity  of  the  wind  exceeds 
that  of  a  cannon  ball;  corn,  vines,  sugar  canes, 
forests,  houses,  every  thing  is  swept  away.  The 
hurricane  of  the  temperate  zone  moves  with  a 
velocity  of  about  sixty  feet  a  second;  those  of 
the  torrid  zone,  from  150  to  300  feet  in  the  same 
time.  They  begin  in  various  ways;  sometimes  a 
little  black  cloud  rolls  down  the  mountains,  and 
suddenly  unfolds  itself  and  covers  the  whole  hori- 
zon ;  at  others,  the  storm  comes  on  in  the  shape  of 
a  fiery  cloud,  which  suddenly  appears  in  a  calm  and 
str^ii 6  skv 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFE.  Of  all  private  contracts, 
that  of  marriage  is  most  intimately  blended  with  the 
social  condition  of  a  community,  and  gives  rise  to 
the  most  numerous  and  important  relations,  rights, 
and  duties.  It  was  for  this  reason,  in  part,  though 
still  more,  perhaps,  from  the  desire  of  domination 
and  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  in  former 
times,  that  this  contract  was  invested  with  a  peculiar 
religious  character,  and  made  one  of  the  seven  sacra- 
ments of  the  Catholic  church.  Marriage,  accord- 
ingly, is  often  celebrated  in  places  of  public  religious 
worship,  in  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  countries ; 
and  the  ministers  of  religion,  even  in  countries  where 
the  church  has  no  judicial  jurisdiction  whatever  over 
the  rights  arising  from  this  contract,  still  officiate,  for 
the  most  part,  at  its  solemnization.  (As  to  the  forms 
of  solemnizing  marriage,  and  as  to  its  dissolution,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  respective  articles  Marriage 
and  Divorce.)  The  first  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant rights  resulting  from  this  contract,  is  the  con- 
trol, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the 
laws  of  different  countries,  which  it  gives  to  the  hus- 
band of  the  person  of  the  wife.  The  terms  in  which 
this  right  is  expressed,  in  the  laws  of  England,  are 
stronger  than  those  of  the  civil  law,  or  the  modern 
codes  derived  from  it.  But  this  right  is  still  recog- 
nised in  those  codes,  of  which  that  of  France  may  be 
referred  to  as  an  example.  The  old  writers  in  the 
English  law  express  themselves  more  directly  upon 
this  subject  than  is  grateful  to  modern  ears,  putting 
the  authority  of  the  husband  upon  a  footing  similar 
to  that  of  a  parent  over  a  child,  or  a  master  over  a 
servant;  and,  in  this  case,  as  in  those,  they  very 
composedly  lay  down  the  rules  and  limits  of  the 
exercise  of  this  authority,  describing  the  degree  of 
coercion  permitted  by  the  law  to  be  used,  and  the 
degree  of  correction  which  it  allows  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  husband.  In  modern  times,  these 
doctrines  are  expressed  in  more  cautious  and  qualified 
terms,  and  some  writers  are  careful  to  reserve  to  the 
wife  some  corresponding  rights.  However  the  mu- 
tual rights  of  the  parties  in  this  respect  are  to  be 
construed  and  reconciled,  it  is  certain  that  the  Eng- 
lish law  distinctly  recognises  the  husband's  right  io 
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the  personal  services  of  his  wife ;  and,  in  the  action 
by  the  husband  against  another  on  account  of  criminal 
conversation  with  the  wife,  direct  allusion  is  made  to 
this  marital  right,  while  the  wife  lias  no  correspond- 
ing action  against  a  woman  who  does  her  a  similar 
injury.  In  respect  to  the  children — as  a  divided 
authority,  where  the  voices  would  be  equal  would 
lead  to  embarrassment — the  law  assigns  the  guar- 
dianship and  authority  over  them  to  the  father,  to 
whic.li  the  mother  succeeds,  in  a  great  degree,  on  his 
decease,  but  not  wholly,  for  the  children  may,  at  a 
certain  age  in  their  minority,  choose  guardians  for 
themselves,  in  case  of  the  tattler's  decease. 

As  the  law  assigns  a  certain  ascendency  to  the 
husband,  so  it  provides  some  compensation,  by  im- 
posing upon  him  stronger  and  more  extensive 
obligations;  and  both  the  authority  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  husband  are  more  extensive  where  the 
common  law  of  England  has  sway  than  where  the 
Roman  law  is  the  fountain  of  civil  jurisprudence. 
As  this  common  law,  according  to  its  original  spirit 
and  usual  operation,  leaves  the  wife  destitute  of  the 
means  of  supporting  herself,  it  imposes  upon  the 
husband  the  obligation  of  supporting  tier,  in  the  most 
direct  and  absolute  terms.  His  duly  to  provide  for 
the  support  of  the  children  is  no  less  imperatively 
enjoined  by  the  law,  to  which  duty  the  wife  succeeds, 
in  its  full  force,  in  case  of  the  decease  of  the  husband. 
In  either  case,  the  duty  extends  to  the  utmost  ability 
and  means  of  the  party.  In  respect  to  the  distinct 
possession  of  property,  and  distinct  civil  abilities  of 
the  two  parties,  in  regard  to  the  acquisition  and 
management  of  property,  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land and  the  codes  springing  from  the  Roman  law 
are  widely  different,  and  give  rise  to  the  most  strik- 
ing diversities  in  the  civil  relations  of  families  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  these  respective  systems. 

By  the  theory,  as  well  as  the  practical  administra- 
tion of  the  common  law  of  England,  which  has  not 
been  very  deeply  trenched  upon  by  statutes  or  judicial 
modifications,  the  civil  rights  and  abilities  of  the  wife 
are  mostly  merged  by  the  marriage.  The  husband 
and  wife  are  considered,  in  law,  to  be  one  person, 
and  that  one  person  recognised  by  the  law  is  the 
husband.  By  the  very  act  of  the  marriage,  the 
chattels  of  the  wife  become  the  property  of  the  hus- 
band. He  has  a  right,  also,  to  collect  all  the  debts 
due  to  her;  but  then  he  also,  at  the  same  time,  incurs 
a  corresponding  obligation,  for  he  at  once  becomes 
liable  to  pay  all  her  debts.  Though,  in  bringing 
suits,  after  the  marriage,  for  the  debts  due  to  the 
wife  before  marriage,  the  names  of  both  the  husband 
and  wife  are  used  as  plaintiffs  and  creditors,  yet, 
when  ttie  debts  are  collected,  the  proceeds  are  at  the 
absolute  disposal  of  the  husband.  So  the  rents  and 
income  of  the  wife's  real  estate,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  conjugal  connexion,  belong  to  the 
husband  as  absolutely  as  if  the  estate  itself  were  his 
own;  but  he  cannot  sell  the  estate  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  wife,  and,  in  England,  such  a  sale 
can  be  made  only  under  judicial  cognizance,  by  a 
proceeding  in  which  the  wife  must  appear  personally 
in  court,  and  express  her  assent  to  the  sale.  In  the 
United  States  of  America  this  precaution  is  not  taken, 
though,  in  some  of  the  states,  the  wife  must  be  ex- 
amined separately  from  her  husband,  by  some  magis- 
trate authorized  to  take  the  acknowledgment  of 
deeds;  and,  on  her  acknowledging  that  she,  freely, 
and  without  constraint  by  the  husband,  assents  to  the 
sale,  the  conveyance  will  be  good ;  while,  in  other 
states,  no  such  separate  examination  is  required,  but 
she  may  execute  the  deed  either  in  the  presence  or 
absence  of  her  husband,  as  the  law  may  provide  in 
this  respect.  If  the  wife  has  already  commenced  a 
suit,  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  the  husband's  con- 


trol of  the  claim  for  the  demand  in  suit  is  considered 
to  be  so  direct  and  absolute,  that  the  defendant  is  no 
longer  liable  to  answer  to  the  wife,  and  the  suit  will 
be  defeated  on  the  defendant's  objecting  to  its  being 
further  prosecuted  in  her  name;  for  the  common  law 
does  not  allow  the  husband,  in  such  <:ase,  to  come  in 
and  join  ;.n  the  prosecution,  though  there  seems  to  be 
no  very  good  reason  why  it  should  not.  In  such 
case,  the  proceedings  must  be  commenced  anew,  in 
the  names  of  both.  If  a  suit  is  pending  against  the 
wife  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  it  does  not  abate, 
for  the  law  will  not  permit  the  rights  of  third  parties 
to  be  injured  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  defendant, 
but  such  suit  proceeds  as  if  no  marriage  had  taken 
place,  or  ttie  husband  is  cited  in  and  made  a  co-de- 
fendant in  the  suit.  The  same  principles  extend  to 
all  the  civil  relations  of  the  wife.  If  she  was  acting 
as  executrix  on  an  estate,  the  husband,  on  ttie  mar- 
riage, becomes  executor  with  her.  So  if  she  is 
appointed  executrix  during  the  marriage,  the  hus- 
band is  executor  with  her ;  and  so  where  imprison- 
ment for  debt  is  permitted,  the  law  does  not  allow 
the  wife  to  be  imprisoned  on  execution  for  her  own 
debt,  separately  from  her  husband,  but  he  must  be 
imprisoned  with  her;  and  if  lie  escapes  from  prison, 
and  is  not  retaken,  after  a  reasonable  time  allowed 
for  this  purpose,  the  wife  will  be  discharged. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  by  the  death  of 
the  husband,  or  by  a  divorce  from  the  bonds  of  ma- 
trimony, the  civil  abilities  of  the  wife  revive,  and 
she  will  then  also  be  entitled,  in  her  own  right,  to 
the  rents  and  income  of  her  real  estate  accruing  sub- 
sequently, and  she  will  also  be  entitled,  in  her  own 
right,  to  all  the  debts  due  to  her  before  the  marriage, 
and  which  the  husband  lias  not  appropriated  to  him- 
self. But,  as  all  the  earnings  of  the  wife,  during  ttie 
marriage,  belong  exclusively  to  the  husband,  whethei 
gained  by  her  labour,  by  trade,  or  in  any  other  wny 
he  alone  can  sue  for  any  claim  thence  arising ;  and, 
in  case  of  his  decease,  his  executors  succeed  to  his 
right,  and  not  the  wife  in  her  individual  capacity. 
The  law,  at  the  same  time,  shows  a  scrupulous  re- 
spect for  a  union  so  intimate,  and  permits  the  parties 
mutually  to  defend  each  other  against  the  attacks  of 
other  persons;  and  also  exempts  them,  except  in  a 
few  extreme  cases,  from  being  witnesses  against  each 
other,  upon  the  same  principle  on  wtiich  it  exempts 
a  party  from  being  a  witness  against  himself;  and 
even  farther,  for  it  will  not  permit  either  to  be  a 
witness  against  the  other. 

It  is  a  general  rule,  that  this  contract  of  marriage 
so  completely  absorbs  all  others,  that  the  parties  can- 
not afterwards  contract  with  each  other,  since,  in  the 
view  of  the  law,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  a  contract 
of  a  party  with  himself.  In  the  time  of  lord  Mansfield, 
some  decisions  were  made  by  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
in  England.tending  to  the  introduction  of  an  exception 
to  this  doctrine,  in  case  of  an  agreement  between 
husband  and  wife  to  live  separately,  upon  formal 
articles  made  by  them,  providing  for  a  separate 
maintenance  of  the  wife.  But  the  same  court  re- 
traced its  steps,  in  the  time  of  the  succeeding  chief- 
justice,  lord  Kenyon,  and  re-established  the  old  doc- 
trine, that  all  such  agreements  were  absolutely  void. 
The  only  way,  accordingly,  of  protecting  and  main- 
taining the  pecuniary  contracts  of  the  wife,  and  pre- 
venting them  from  being  merged  by  the  marriage,  is 
through  the  intervention  of  trustees.  The  law  does 
not  prevent  the  putting  property  into  ttie  hands  of 
trustees,  to  be  managed  either  according  to  the 
discretion  of  the  trustees,  or  under  the  direction 
of  the  wife,  for  her  separate  benefit,  as  if  she 
were  a  single  woman ;  and  this  may  be  done  either 
before  or  after  the  marriage,  provided  that  the  inter- 
est of  creditors,  having  subsisting  claims  at  the  time. 
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_  Mt  be  afected.  So  that,  after  all,  thir  civU 
UtBtfcT  vt  UM  hatband  and  wife,  as  to  the  posseaskm, 
Me.  control  and  apphcalion  of  the  wife's  prop? rty, 
or  to  tocomo,  is  mrrrly  nominal,  since  the  law  per- 
aiHi  |o  be  done  in  the  name  of  another  what  it  does 
Mt  permit  in  her  own.  And,  whew  there  are  o.urLs 
•Btanlbned  with  sufficient  powers  to  give  suitable 
i  in  regard  to  such  contracts  (as  there  ought, 
"r.  to  be  every  where),  any  pro\  ision-  and 
17  be  agreed  upon  between  the  parties, 
a*  to  any  property  already  existing.  Such  contracts 
are,  however,  collateral  to  that  of  marriage;  for  the 
law  will  by  no  means  allow  of  any  conditions  or 
modmcaUom  to  the  contract  itself. 

In  countries  where  the  civil  institutions  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  Roman  law,  as  has  already  been 
•aid,  the  conjugal  bond,  of  its  own  force,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  general  laws,  independently  of  any  express 
stipulations  of  the  narties  between  themselves,  or  of 
the  intervention  of  any  third  parties,  gives  rise  to  a 
nt  set  of  relations  and  rights.  To  take 


the  French  code,  for  an  example,  without  going  into 
an  inquiry  how  far  the  laws  ot  other  countries,  deriv- 
ed from  the  same  source,  coincide  with  that  code  in 
minor  details  and  provisions,  there  are  two  descrip- 
tions of  marriage  contract,  as  far  as  the  property  of 
the  parties  is  concerned,  both  of  which,  however, 
contemplate  the  rights  of  property  of  the  parties  as 
distinct.  By  one  form  of  the  marriage  contract, 
the  husband  and  wife  become  partners  ;  by  the 
other,  their  rights  of  property  continue  distinct, 
notwithstanding  the  marriage.  In  case  of  no  stipula- 
tion, a  community  of  goods  will,  by  the  operation  of 
law,  result  from  the  marriage ;  so  that  a  special 
agreement  is  requisite,  in  order  to  maintain  a  separate 
property  in  each  party ;  and  this  is  called  a  dotal 
marriage,  or  one  in  which  the  wife's  dot,  or  portion, 
is  regarded  as  a  distinct  property.  If  the  marriage 
H  intended  to  be  a  dotal  one,  it  must  be  so  expressed, 
in  a  formal  instrument,  drawn  up  before  a  notary 
public;  and  thus  the  same  object  is  effected,  which, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  common  law  of  England, 
can  be  secured  only  by  the  interposition  of  a  third 
party,  and  a  set  of  minute  and  elaborate  provisions, 
creating  a  trust.  The  French  code  does  not,  how- 
ever, any  more  than  the  English  common  law,  permit 
any  conditions  or  modifications  to  be  introduced  into 
the  marriage  contract  itself,  which  makes  the  personal 
rights  of  die  parties  the  same  throughout  the  king- 
dom ;  and,  in  respect  to  the  rights  to  property,  and 
hs  possession  and  use,  it  docs  not,  like  the  English 
common  law,  affect  at  all  to  consider  the  parties  as 
identified.  This  community  of  goods  extends  to  all 
the  movable  property  of  the  parties,  possessed  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage,  and  to  all  that  is  acquired  by 
them  during  the  continuance  of  the  conjugal  relation, 
at  well  what  accrues  from  their  industry,  and  the  use 
of  their  property,  as  that  which  comes  by  descent  or 
donation,  unless  the  donation  is  upon  other  conditions 
prescribed  on  the  part  of  the  donor ;  but,  on  the  dis- 
solution of  the  partnership,  or  community  of  goods 
and  interests,  whether  by  the  death  of  one  of  tlie 
parties,  or  otherwise,  a  division  is  made  between 
them,  or  between  the  survivor  and  the  heirs  of  the 
deceaatd  partner,  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  part- 
nership ;  but,  if  the  marriage  is  dotal,  the  wife's  por- 
tion, or  its  value,  will  continue  to  be  her  separate 
PrpPfrtT;  but  still,  unless  it  be  otherwise  agreed,  the 
UMgement  and  income  of  it  will  belong  to  the 
band,  who  h  not  obliged  to  give  nny  sureties  for 
its  proper  management  of  the  trust,  unless  it  shall 
t  to  stipulated  by  the  parties.  If  this  separate 
wopem  consists  of  lands,  neither  the  husband  alone, 
th  parties  concurring,  ran  dispose  of  it  during 
we  marriage.  In  general,  thn  separate  property,  or 


its  value,  must  eventually,  on  the  dissolution  of  tbo 
marriage,  like  the  wife's  share  in  the  partnership 
funds  in  tlie  ciise  of  community  of  property,  f;0  to  the 
wife,  or  her  representatives.  There  are,  however, 
.  1 1 1. mi  fuses  in  which  a  parlor  tlie  whole  of  the  capi- 
tal, of  which  the  portion  consists,  may  be  alienated 
during  the  marriage  ;  as,  for  instance,  to  obtain  the 
release  of  tlie  husband  from  prison,  to  supply  the 
means  of  support  to  the  family,  and  in  a  few  other 
specified  cases  ;  but  in  general,  it  is  to  remain  the 
separate  property  of  the  wife,  and,  as  such,  whether 
it  consists  of  personal  or  real  estate,  descends  to  her 
heirs. 

HUSKISSON,  WILLIAM,  the  right  honourable,  a 
political  character  of  the  present  century,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  chiefly  in  matters  of  finance  and 
the  commercial  relations  of  the  country,  was  born  in 
1769,  and  sent  to  Paris,  while  quite  young,  to  study 
anatomy  and  medicine.  On  tlie  breaking  out  of  the 
French  revolution,  he  was  warmly  disposed  to  the 
liberal  side  of  the  question,  and  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  tlie  London  corresponding  society,  though 
not,  as  has  been  said,  of  the  Jacobin  club  at  Paris. 
He  was  soon  after,  however,  introduced  to  the 
notice  and  favour  of  Mr  Pitt,  and,  in  1796,  was 
placed  in  the  office  of  Mr  Dundas  (lord  Melville), 
then  secretary  of  the  home  department.  In  1801 ,  he 
was  appointed  receiver-general  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, and  a  commissioner  of  trade  and  plantations. 
He  soon  after  entered  parliament  as  member  for 
Morpeth.  Here  Mr  Huskisson  did  not  speak  much, 
but  was  very  useful  to  the  ministry  in  financial  mat- 
ters, both  in  parliament  and  in  preparing  papers. 
When  Mr  Canning's  difference  with  lord  Castlereagh 
induced  him  to  leave  the  ministry  (1809),  Mr  Hus- 
kisson retired  with  him,  and  in  subsequent  debates 
it  soon  appeared  that  a  third  party  existed  in  the 
house,  agreeing  with  the  ministry  on  questions  of 
general  policy,  but  joining  the  opposition  in  demand, 
ing  retrenchment  in  the  public  expenditure.  On  the 
appointment,  of  Mr  Canning  to  the  foreign  secretari- 
ship,  Mr  Huskisson  entered  the  cabinet  with  him  as 
president  of  the  board  of  trade.  In  the  Goderich 
ministry,  he  became  secretary  for  the  colonies,  and 
retained  that  post  in  the  Wellington  ministry,  com- 
posed of  the  warm  enemies  of  his  late  friend,  Mr 
Canning  ;  but  it  was  soon  apparent  that  no  cordial 
co-operation  could  take  place  between  men  of  such 
opposite  principles,  and  Mr  Huskisson  and  his  friends 
were  soon  obliged  to  withdraw.  His  death  took 
place  Sept.  15,  1830.  Being  present  at  the  celebra- 
tion on  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
railway,  he  came  inadvertently  in  the  course  of  one 
of  the  steam-carriages,  moving  at  a  rapid  rate,  which 
passed  over  him,  and  crushed  one  of  his  legs  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  died  next  day. 

HUSS,  HUSSITES.  John  Huss  was  born  in  1373, 
at  Hussinez,  near  Prachatiz,  in  Bohemia,  whence  he 
acquired  the  name  of  Huss,  or  John  of  Hussinez, 
In  1389,  he  was  sent,  by  his  feudal  lord  and  some 
other  patrons,  to  the  university  of  Prague,  where  he 
was  distinguished  for  his  talents  and  industry.  Hav- 
ing become  the  servitor  of  a  professor,  to  whose 
library  he  thereby  had  access,  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  acquiring  a  degree  of  theological  information, 
ivhich,  for  that  age,  was  remarkable.  In  1396,  he 
took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and,  in  1398, 
delivered  public  theological  and  philosophical  lec- 
tures. In  1402,  the  office  of  Bohemian  preacher  in 
the  Bethlehem  chapel  at  Prague,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  a  private  foundation,  was  conferred  on  him. 
Here  he  began  to  acquire  influence  over  the  people, 
with  whom,  as  well  as  with  the  students,  his  sermons 
were  very  popular ;  and,  being  soon  after  made  con- 
fessor to  the  queen  Sophia,  he  thus  gained  access  to 


HUSS. 


the  court.  At  this  time,  be  became  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  Wickliffe.  His  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  soon  made  him  feel  the  justice  of  that  bold 
reformer's  attacks  on  the  abuses  of  the  church,  and 
he  now  became  himself  the  boldest  advocate  of  a 
reform  which  should  restore  to  the  corrupt  church 
the  simplicity  and  purity  of  scriptural  Christianity. 
His  boldness  did  not  long  remain  unobserved  ;  and 
as,  in  the  frequent  disputes  of  the  Germans  with  the 
Bohemian  academicians,  he  took  part  with  the  latter, 
he  had  soon  to  contend  with  powerful  enemies  This 
made  a  national  division  of  that  which  hitherto  had 
been  only  a  contest  between  the  philosophical  schools 
of  the  Realists,  to  which  Huss  belonged,  and  of  the 
Nominalists,  to  which  most  of  the  Germans  had 
attached  themselves.  About  5000  foreign  pro- 
fessors and  students  left  Prague,  and  either  created 
or  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  universities  of  Leipsic, 
Erfurth,  Ingolstadt,  Rostock,  and  Cracow,  a  loss 
which  Prague  and  Huss  himself,  who  was  now  a 
rector,  sensibly  felt.  Yet  he  could  not  be  attacked 
in  Bohemia ;  the  great  schism  had  exposed  the 
\veakness  of  the  priesthood  ;  Bohemia  did  not  recog- 
nise Benedict  XIII.,  nor  Gregory  XII.,  after  1409  ; 
the  nobility  and  people  were  excited  against  the 
arbitrary  decrees  of  the  pope,  by  some  bold  spirits, 
who  served  as  the  precursors  of  Huss's  doctrines, 
and  thus  became  accustomed  to  judge  freely;  the 
government  of  Wenceslaus  favoured  the  anti-papal 
spirit  of  many  among  the  people,  from  political 
grounds,  and  from  an  inclination  favourable  to  Huss, 
who  svas  generally  esteemed.  He  ventured,  there- 
fore, to  censure  publicly  the  corrupt  morals  of  the 
priests  and  the  laity,  and  to  preach  against  the  sale 
of  papal  indulgences  in  Bohemia;  he  said  nothing 
new,  when  he  declared  masses  for  the  dead,  image- 
worship,  monastic  life,  auricular  confession,  fasts, 
&c.,  to  be  inventions  of  spiritual  despotism  and  super- 
stition, and  the  withholding  of  the  cup  at  the  Lord's 
supper  unscriptural.  The  new  pope,  Alexander  V., 
finally  summoned  him  to  Rome,  and,  as  he  did  not 
appear,  the  archbishop  of  Prague,  Sbynko,  com- 
menced the  immediate  persecution  of  this  preacher 
of  the  truth.  About  200  volumes  of  copies  of  Wick- 
liffe's  writings  were  burnt  in  1410,  in  the  arch- 
bishop's palace,  and  the  Bohemian  preaching  at  the 
Bethlehem  chapel  prohibited.  But  Huss  did  not 
obey  either  this  prohibition  or  the  new  summons  of 
John  XXIII.,  but  appealed,  as  his  envoys  at  Rome 
were  imprisoned,  to  a  general  council. 

When  the  pope  caused  a  crusade  against  Ladis- 
laus  of  Naples  to  be  preached  in  Bohemia,  Huss 
opposed  it  in  the  warmest  manner,  and  his  friend 
Jerome  expressed  himself  on  the  subject  in  violent 
language,  which  the  pope  ascribed  to  Huss,  who 
was,  in  consequence,  excommunicated,  and  Prague 
laid  under  an  interdict  as  long  as  Huss  should  remain 
iu  it.  Huss,  therefore,  distrustful  of  the  protection  of 
the  weak  king  of  Bohemia,  went  to  the  feudal  lord 
of  his  birthplace,  Hussinez,  whose  name  was  Nicholas. 
Here,  and  in  many  places  in  the  circle  of  Bechin,he 
preached  with  much  success ;  here  he  also  wrote  his 
memorable  books  On  the  Six  Errors,  and  On  the 
Church,  in  which  he  attacks  transubstantiation,  the  be- 
lief in  the  pope  and  the  saints,  the  efficacy  of  the  abso- 
lution of  a  vicious  priest,  unconditional  obedience  to 
earthly  rulers,  and  simony,  which  was  then  extremely 
prevalent,  and  makes  the  holy  Scriptures  the  only 
rule  of  matters  of  religion.  The  approbation  with 
which  these  doctrines  were  received,  both  among  the 
nobility  and  common  people,  increased  the  party  of 
Huss  in  a  great  degree ;  and,  as  nothing  was  nearer 
to  his  heart  than  the  diffusion  of  truth,  he  readily 
complied  with  the  summons  of  the  council  of  Con- 
stance to  defend  his  opinions  before  the  clergy  of  all 


nations.  Wenceslaus  gave  him  the  count  Chlnm 
and  two  other  Bohemians  of  rank  for  his  escort. 
The  emperor  Sigismund,  by  letters  of  safe  conduct, 
became  responsible  for  his  personal  safety,  and  John 
XXIII.,  after  his  arrival  at  Constance,  November  4, 
made  promises  to  the  same  effect.  Notwithstanding 
this,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  November  28,  after 
a  private  examination  before  some  of  the  cardinals, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  reiterated  remonstrances  of  the 
Bohemian  and  Moravian  nobles,  was  kept  in  confine- 
ment, and,  though  sick,  was  not  permitted  an  advo- 
cate. At  a  public  examination,  June  5,  1415,  the 
fathers  of  the  council  interrupted  him  in  his  defence 
by  loud  and  vehement  vociferation.  In  a  trial  on 
the  7th  and  8th  of  June,  he  defended  himself  at 
length,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor;  but  his  grounds 
of  defence  were  not  regarded,  and  an  unconditional 
recantation  of  heresies  which  he  had  not  taught,  as 
well  as  those  which  he  had,  was  demanded  of  him. 
Huss,  however,  remained  firm  in  his  belief,  a  nil  the 
last  examination  (July  6)  eventuated  in  a  sentence  of 
death,  which  had  long  since  been  determined  on. 
Huss  on  this  occasion  reminded  the  emperor  of  his 
promise  of  safe  conduct,  at  which  Sigismund  could 
not  refrain  from  showing  his  shame  by  a  blush  ;  yet 
the  hatred  against  a  man  who  had  ventured  to  speak 
the  truth  was  too  great  to  allow  any  hopes  of  safety. 
He  was,  without  being  convicted  of  any  error,  that 
same  day  burnt  alive,  and  his  ashes  were  thrown  into 
the  Rhine.  On  his  way  to  the  pile,  he  was  observed  to 
smile  at  a  place  where  some  of  his  writings  had  been 
burnt,  and  afterwards  expired  in  the  midst  of  joyful 
prayers.  Even  his  enemies  speak  with  admiration  of 
his  unblemished  virtue  and  his  firmness  iu  the  hour 
of  death. 

Hussites.  The  gentle  and  pious  mind  of  Huss 
would  not  have  approved  of  the  terrible  revenge, 
which  his  Bohemian  adherents  took  upon  the  em- 
peror, the  empire,  and  the  clergy,  for  his  death,  in 
one  of  the  most  bloody  and  terrible  wars  ever  known. 
The  decrees  and  excommunications  of  the  council 
were  despised  in  Bohemia.  Instead  of  destroying 
the  new  doctrines,  the  auto  da-fe  of  Constance  was 
the  watchword  of  union  for  multitudes  of  all  classes, 
who,  from  their  teacher,  were  called  Hussites. 
Wenceslaus  was  compelled,  in  1417,  to  grant  them 
many  churches  for  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament 
in  both  forms,  and  as  their  number  increased  every 
day,  there  were  soon  many  among  them  who  wished 
for  something  more  than  mere  religious  freedom. 
The  wavering  and  temporizing  conduct  of  this  king 
(who  died  August  13,  1419)  and  the  inquisitorial 
violence  of  the  cardinal  legate,  John  Dominico, 
kindled  the  fire  of  insurrection.  The  people  could 
not,  however,  set  aside  the  claims  of  the  hated 
emperor  Sigismund  to  the  vacant  throne.  Always 
bent  upon  the  extirpation  of  heretics,  faithless  in 
treaties,  and  unequal  to  contend  with  the  activity  of 
the  Hussites,  and  the  genius  of  their  generals,  he  was 
obliged  to  see  the  kingdom  which  he  had  inherited 
in  a  state  of  anarchy  for  fifteen  years.  The  Hussites 
commenced  their  rebellion  by  a  bloody  vengeance  on 
the  Catholics ;  their  convents,  many  of  which,  in  Bo- 
hemia, were  more  splendid  than  elsewhere,  and  their 
churches,  were  plundered  and  burnt,  and  the  priests 
and  monks  murdered.  John  Ziska  of  Trocznow, 
a  Bohemian  knight,  formed  of  the  large  bodies  of 
people  which  were  constantly  flocking  to  him,  a  well 
mounted  and  disciplined  army,  which ,  in  its  barricado 
of  wagons,  repelled  all  attacks,  and  built  the  fortified 
city  of  Tabor,  for  a  place  of  arms  and  a  point  of 
defence,  upon  a  mountain  consecrated  by  the  field 
preachings  of  Huss,  and  strong  by  nature,  in  the 
circU*  <>f  Bechin.  The  oldest  friend  of  Huss,  Nicholas 
faeg,  commanded  under  this  general.  Nicholas. 
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•  uujstiHi.. together  with  the  fanperal  anuy , in  1 420. 
He  usislid,  from  patriotic  motives,  the  plan  of  the 
MuhsHMs  of  Prague,  to  choose  a  foreign  prince  for 
»  king,  but  died,  too  soon  for  the  wellare  of  Bohemia, 
TTirsaan  t&,  1490.  with  the  glory  of  having  been 
rather  a  itrfcmkr  of  the  fiuth  of  Huss,  than  a  perse- 
cutor of  the  Catholics. 

In  this  prrsrcutioo,  Ziska  was  the  most  zealous  and 
matt  cruel— Zukm  •/  the  cup,  as  he  was  called, 
chief  of  the  Taisn'frf..  no  the  Hussites  under  his  l>  Mi- 
ner designated  themselves,  from  Uieir  city.  The 
strength  of  his  army,  and  his  victories  over  the 
intprmlwts  gave  him  an  influence  in  the  Bohemian 
attain  which  was  nearly  allied  to  that  of  a  pro- 
tector. But  when  the  murders  and  devastations 
of  his  army,  and  of  the  small  bands  which  made  the 
religious  war  a  pretext  for  plunder,  continually 
Increased,  the  most  moderate  Hussites  of  the  nobility, 
and  the  citiiens  of  Prasrue,  whose  chief  concern  was 
the  allowance  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  at  the  sacrament 
(thence  called  Calirtincs  or  Praguert),  and  the  quiet 
of  the  kingdom,  were  induced  to  ofler  the  Bohemian 
thrum- .  first  to  Ladislaus,  king  of  Poland,  then  to  the 
grand  prince  Vitold,  of  Lithuania,  and  at  last  to  his 
nephew  Koribut.  But  Ziska,  with  the  Taborites, 
dissented,  and  the  diflerence  of  Uiese  parties,  which 
had  appeared  in  the  diversity  of  their  demands  for  a 
church  reform,  now  produced  a  real  division,  No- 
thing was  more  dangerous  to  the  cause  of  the  Hussites 
than  the  multitude  of  sects  and  parties  in  Bohemia  ; 
each,  since  1 42 1,  acted  by  itself, and  they  only  united 
against  the  common  enemy,  in  order  that,  as  soon  as 
he  was  routed,  they  might  again  quarrel  with  each 
other.  Ziska  having  l>ecome  totally  blind  at  the 
siege  of  Raby,  and  victorious  over  the  imperialists, 
whom  he  defeated  in  the  great  battle  of  Deutschbrod, 
and  continually  successful  in  small  contests  against 
the  nobility,  who  lost  immensely  by  his  ravages, 
without  being  able  to  place  any  limit  to  them,  and 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Prague,  who  preserved 
their  city  from  destruction  only  by  a  hard  and  short- 
lived peace,  Sept.  14,  1424,  died  October  12,  of  the 
same  year,  of  the  plague.  At  his  death,  the  fearful 
•ass,  which  only  his  military  talents  and  good 
fortune  had  held  together,  fell  to  pieces.  The 
majority  of  the  Taborites  elected  for  their  general 
Andrew  Procopius,  who  had  been  recommended  by 
Ziska,  and  who,  having  been  at  first  destined  to  the 
church,  is  called  the  Shorn  (Holy,  rasus).  Koribut, 
a  mere  shadow  of  a  king,  had  been  chosen  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Prague,  in  1422,  and,  although  he  had 
routed  Busso  of  Vitzthum  with  the  strongest  army 
which  Saxony  had  ever  produced,  June  16,  1426,  at 
Aussig,  was  not  able  to  control  the  ferocity  and 
plundering  propensity  of  the  parties  among  the 
Hussites,  and  was  obliged  to  abdicate  the  throne,  in 
1427.  Procopius  showed  himself  worthy  of  his  pre- 
decessor. The  decisive  victories  which  he  gained  in 
July,  1427,  and  August  14,  1431,  at  Miess  and 
Tachau,  over  U»e  army  of  the  cross,  composed  of  the 
People  of  the  German  empire,  and  far  superior  to  the 
"••dies  in  number,  made  the  arms  of  the  latter  not 
less  formidable  than  the  devastating  expeditions, 
which  the  detached  bodies  of  partisans  carried  on 
*j****  the  neighbouring  states  almost  every  year 
thr  beginning  of  the  war  until  U32.  Austria, 
nia,  but  especially  Saxony  and  those  provinces 
Bohemia  which  were  yet  obedient  to  the  pope, 
»aoe  and  Silesia,  were  the  theatre  of  the.  most 
rlties  and  robberies.  All  parties  were  now 
uid,  as  the  Germ;m  arms  were 
against  the  Hussites,  the  council  of 


Basle  saw  itself  compelled  by  Sigismund,  who  had 
always  retained  a  faction  among  the  Bohemian 
nobility  mid  the  inhabitants  of  Prague,  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  heretics ;  and  thus,  Nov.  20,  1433,  a 
compromise  was  made  (the  compact  of  Prague), 
vvliicli.  however,  was  not  received  by  all  parties,  and 
hostilities  recommenced,  but  were  ended  by  a  com- 
plete victory  of  the  Calixtines  and  Catholics  under 
Meinhard  of  Neuhaus,  at  Bomischbrod,  May  30, 
l  l.il.  The  Calixtines,  who  were  now  superior,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Catholic  states,  chose  the  em- 
peror Sigismund  for  their  king,  who  swore  at  Iglau, 
July  5,  1436,  to  adhere  to  the  compacts,  which  had 
been  rendered  somewhat  easier  by  the  council,  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Calixtines,  but 
was  again  faithless  to  his  promise,  and  died,  Dec.  9, 
1437,  without  having  restored  perfect  quiet  to 
Bohemia.  The  Taborites,  very  much  weakened, 
were  able  to  maintain  their  dispute  only  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  diet,  and  in  theological  controversial 
writings,  whereby  their  confession  of  faith  acquired 
a  purity  and  a  completeness  which  made  it  similar, 
in  many  respects,  to  the  confessions  of  the  Protes- 
tants of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  but  their  religious 
freedom  continually  suffered  more  and  more,  until 
they  merged  in  the  fraternity  of  Bohemian  and 
Moravian  Brethren,  which  arose  in  1457,  and,  under 
the  most  violent  persecutions,  exhibited  an  honour- 
able steadfastness  and  purity.  See  Bohemian  Breth- 
ren, and  United  Brethren. 

HUSSARS  ;  originally,  the  name  of  the  Hungarian 
cavalry,  raised  in  1458,  when  Matthias  I.  ordered 
the  prelates  and  nobles  to  assemble,  with  their 
cavalry,  in  his  camp.  Every  twenty  houses  were 
obliged  to  furnish  a  man  ;  and  thus,  from  the  Hun- 
garian words  husz  (twenty),  and  ar  (pay),  was 
formed  the  name  Huszar,  Hussar.  The  arms  and 
dress  of  this  light  cavalry  were  afterwards  imitated, 
and  the  name  borrowed  by  other  nations. 

HUSTINGS,  COURT  OF;  the  principal  court  in 
the  city  of  London,  of  great  antiquity,  held  before 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  in  London,  the  sheriffs 
and  recorder  in  G  uildhall.  The  derivation  is  uncer- 
tain. In  a  popular  sense,  it  is  used  in  England  for  a 
place  raised  for  the  candidates  at  elections  of  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  perhaps  from  hoistings. 

HUTCHESON,  FRANCIS,  LL.  D.,  an  ingenious 
philosophical  writer,  was  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
August  8,  1694,  and,  in  1710,  was  entered  a  student 
in  the  university  of  Glasgow.  After  spending  six 
years  at  Glasgow,  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
where  he  was  licensed  to  preach  among  the  Dissen- 
ters, but  accepted  the  invitation  of  some  gentlemen 
acquainted  with  his  talents,  to  set  up  a  private 
academy  in  Dublin.  In  1725,  the  first  edition  of  his 
celebrated  Inquiry  into  the  ideas  of  Beauty  and  Vir- 
tue appeared  without  his  name ;  but  its  merit  would 
not  allow  the  author  to  be  long  concealed.  In  1728, 
he  published  his  Treatise  on  the  Passions,  which  has 
often  been  reprinted,  and  is  admired  even  by  those 
who  dispute  the  soundness  of  its  philosophy.  In 
1729,  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  at 
Glasgow.  He  died  in  1747,  in  his  fifty-third  year. 
In  1755,  was  published,  from  his  MSS.  a  System  of 
Moral  Philosophy  (in  three  books,  2  vols  4to);  to 
which  is  prefixed  some  account  of  the  Life,  Writings, 
and  Character  of  the  Author,  by  Doctor  Leechman, 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
The  system  of  morals  of  Doctor  Hutcheson  is  founded 
upon  nearly  the  same  principles  as  that  of  lord 
Shaftesbury.  He  deduces  all  our  moral  ideas  from 
an  implanted  moral  sense  or  instinct,  like  that  of  self- 
preservation,  which,  independently  of  argument,  or 
the  reasonableness  of  certain  actions,  leads  us  to  per- 
form them  ourselves,  and  to  approve  them  in  others 
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His  works  and  lectures  contributed  to  diffuse  a  taste 
for  analytical  discussion  in  Scotland,  which  led  to 
the  production  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  writings 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

HUTCHINS,  THOMAS,  geographer  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  about 
1730.  He  entered  the  army  in  the  French  war,  and 
served  at  fort  Pitt  and  against  the  Indians  in  Florida. 
He  was  imprisoned  in  England,  in  1779,  on  the 
charge  of  having  corresponded  with  doctor  Franklin, 
then  American  agent  in  France.  On  recovering  his 
liberty,  he  joined  the  army  of  general  Greene  at 
Charleston.  He  was  nominated  geographer-general 
to  the  United  States  ;  and  died  at  Pittsburgh,  in  1789. 
He  published  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Expedition 
of  Bouquet  against  the  Indians  of  Ohio,  in  1764 ;  a 
Topographical  Description  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  Carolina,  with  maps  (London,  1778) ; 
a  Historical  Account  and  Topographical  Descrip- 
tion of  Louisiana,  West  Florida,  and  Philadelphia 
(1784). 

HUTCHINSON,  ANN,  a  religious  enthusiast, 
who  occasioned  dissensions  in  the  churches  of  New 
England,  came  from  Lincolnshire  to  Boston,  in  1636. 
She  instituted  meetings  for  women,  in  which,  pre- 
tending to  enjoy  immediate  revelations,  she  taught 
many  Antinomian  and  other  sentiments,  which  soon 
occasioned  great  controversy  in  the  colony,  and,  in 
1637,  drew  together  an  ecclesiastical  synod,  which 
condemned  her  errors.  Not  long  after,  she  was 
banished  from  the  colony,  and  removed  to  a  Dutch 
settlement  in  New  York,  where,  in  1643,  she,  and 
her  family,  consisting  of  fifteen  persons,  were  cap- 
tured by  the  Indians,  and  all  except  a  daughter 
killed. 

HUTCHINSON,  THOMAS,  a  governor  of  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts,  was  of  a  family  distin- 
guished in  the  annals  of  New  England,  and  was 
born  in  Boston,  in  1711.  After  graduating  at  Har- 
vard college,  in  1727,  he  became  a  merchant ;  but, 
not  succeeding  in  trade,  engaged  in  the  study  of 
law  and  politics,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for 
public  life.  He  was  sent  to  London  to  transact 
some  business  for  the  town  of  Boston,  which  charge 
he  executed  satisfactorily,  and,  on  his  return,  was 
elected  a  representative.  He  was.  after  a  few 
years,  chosen  speaker  of  the  house,  and,  in  1752, 
succeeded  his  uncle  as  judge  of  probate.  He  was 
placed  in  the  council,  and  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
governor  in  1758,  and  chief-justice  in  1760 — all  of 
which  offices  he  held  simultaneously  for  several 
years.  In  1771.  he  received  his  commission  as 
governor  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  affirmed  that 
there  was  no  single  officer  of  the  British  government 
in  America,  who  contributed  more  to  produce  the 
separation  of  the  two  countries  than  Hutchinson. 
His  ambition  and  avarice  were  such  as  to  render 
him  completely  subservient  to  the  views  of  the 
British  ministry,  and  to  cause  him  to  sacrifice  his 
principles,  in  order  to  abet  every  arbitrary  regula- 
tion, and  to  suggest  the  most  odious  means  of  en- 
forcing them.  He  went  so  far  even  as  to  challenge 
the  legislature  to  a  discussion  of  colonial  rights, 
which,  he  believed,  he  could  convince  them  by 
argument  that  they  did  not  understand,  and  ought 
to  abandon.  For  some  time,  he  enjoyed  consider- 
able popularity  in  the  province,  in  consequence  of  his 
attention  to  business,  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
being  a  native,  and  not  a  member  of  the  English 
church.  But  the  publication  of  several  of  his  letters 
to  the  ministers,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Doctor  Franklin  in  London,  and  by  him  had  been 
transmitted  to  Boston,  by  which  the  people  became 
aware  of  his  hypocrisy,  and  of  the  odious  counsels 
which  he  had  given  against  their  rights,  combined 


with  his  obstinacy  in  preventing  the  obnoxious  tea 
from  being  returned  to  the  ships,  so  exasperated 
them,  that  his  recall  was  rendered  indispensable. 
In  the  year  1774,  accordingly,  he  was  removed  from 
his  office,  and  general  Gage  was  put  in  his  place. 
He  then  repaired  to  England,  where,  for  some  time, 
he  was  fed  with  expectations  of  favour  :  but,  after  it 
was  found  by  the  British  ministry  to  be  a  more  diffi- 
cult matter  to  conquer  the  Americans  than  he  had  led 
them  to  suppose,  he  fell  into  disgrace,  and  lived  in 
the  most  retired  way,  near  Brompton,  until  his 
death,  June  3,  1780,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  president 
Adams  to  William  Tudor  will  give  an  idea  of 
governor  Hutchinson's  condition  in  London :  "  Fled, 
in  his  old  age,  from  the  detestation  of  a  country 
where  he  had  been  beloved,  esteemed,  admired,  and 
applauded  with  exaggeration  ;  in  short,  where  he 
had  been  every  thing  from  his  infancy,  to  a  country 
where  he  was  nothing;  pinched  by  a  pension,  which, 
though  ample  in  Boston,  would  barely  keep  a  house 
in  London  ;  throwing  round  his  baleful  eyes  on  the 
exiled  companions  of  his  folly ;  hearing  daily  of  the 
slaughter  of  his  countrymen,  and  conflagration  of 
their  cities ;  abhorred  by  the  greatest  men  end 
soundest  part  of  the  nation,  and  neglected,  if  not 
despised,  by  the  rest — hardened  as  had  been  my 
heart  against  him,  I  assure  you,  I  was  melted  at  the 
accounts  I  heard  of  his  condition.  Lord  Townsend 
told  me  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  Though 
I  disbelieve  this,  I  knew  he  was  ridiculed  by  the 
courtiers.  They  laughed  at  his  manners  at  the 
levee,  at  the  perpetual  quotations  of  his  brother 
Foster  (Foster  Hutchinson,  brother  of  governor 
Hutchinson,  was  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  in 
Massachusetts),  searching  his  pockets  for  letters 
to  read  to  the  king,  and  the  king's  turning  away 
from  him  with  his  nose  up,"  &c. 

As  a  judge,  he  was  irreproachable,  and  evinced 
great  ability.  He  was  a  writer  of  considerable  merit, 
more  valuable  for  his  facts  than  his  style.  His 
principal  work  was  a  History  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
in  two  volumes,  with  a  volume  of  State  Papers,  which 
was  brought  down  to  the  year  1750.  He  left  a  con- 
tinuation of  it  in  manuscript,  which  was  published  in 
London,  in  1828,  forminga  third  volume  of  the  history. 
His  other  productions  consist  of  occasional  essays,  and 
a  pamphlet  on  Colonial  Claims,  in  1764.  A  large 
number  of  manuscripts  of  all  kinds  concerning  the 
colonies,  which  he  had  collected,  were  unfortunately 
destroyed  during  the  riot  in  Boston,  when  his  house 
was  nearly  demolished. 

HUTTEN,  ULRICH  VON,  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  family,  which  could  boast  of  many  knights  and 
statesmen  distinguished  in  the  service  of  the  German 
emperors.  Hutten  was  born  at  the  family  castle  of 
Steckelberg  on  the  Maine,  in  1488.  In  his  tenth  year, 
his  father  placed  him  at  Fulda,  in  order  to  educate 
him  for  a  monk.  The  monastic  school  there  was  one 
of  the  most  famous  in  all  Germany,  and  he  received 
an  excellent  education ;  but  the  monastic  life  corre- 
sponded so  little  with  his  inclination,  that  he  fled  to 
Erfurt,  in  1504,  where  he  became  intimately  acquain- 
ted with  several  scholars  and  poets.  A  pestilence 
drove  him,  in  the  next  year,  to  Cologne,  the  univer- 
sity in  which  place  was  then  flourishing.  But 
Rhagius,  one  of  the  most  learned  professors  there, 
having  been  banished,  retired  to  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder,  whither  Hutten  accompanied  him.  His  patron, 
Eitelwolf  von  Stein,  assisted  him  in  various  ways, 
during  the  three  years  of  his  residence  here.  But 
quiet  did  not  long  accord  with  his  restless  disposition. 
He  travelled  in  the  north  of  Germany,  although  tor- 
mented with  the  loathsome  disease,  which,  making 
its  first  appearance  at  that  time,  raeed  like  a  pestt- 
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.  bol  WM  M*  as  yet  Attended  witli  disgrace,  and 
vt**dGre*waJd  and  Rostock,  where  be  was  wel- 
and  nan  of  talents,  and  where  he 
by  his  labour*,  in  1511,  he  went 
t.  where  he  published  a  work  on  versi- 
Prum  thence  lie  proceeded  to  Pa  via  to 
study  law,  and,  if  possible,  to  conciliate  his  father. 
During  UM  time  of  his  residence  there,  Pa  via  was 
taken  by  the  Swiss  in  the  service  of  Maximilian  I., 
and  thaw  troubles  compelled  him  to  remove  to  Bo- 
logna, after  having  been  stripped  of  his  property  by 
the  soldiers.  He  was  finally  compelled,  by  sheer 
want,  to  enter  the  imperial  service,  in  1513.  The 
wxt  year,  be  left  the  service,  and  became  known 
throughout  Germany.  I'lric,  duke  of  Wurtemberg, 
had  Bordered  a  cousin  of  Hutten,  partly  from  jeal- 
ousy, partly  from  hatred,  and  Hutten  gave  free 
course  to  his  indignation  in  poems,  letters,  and  ad- 
dresses. He  was  no  less  distinguished  in  the  Reuch- 
linian  controversy  with  the  Dominican  Hogstraaten  in 
Cologne.  Hutten  vigorously  defended  the  learned, 
honest,  and  persecuted  Reuchlin,  particularly  in 
satires,  and  the  Epistola  obscurorum  I'irorum,  in 
which  be  had  the  greatest  share,  contributed  to  dis- 
play the  monks  in  all  their  nakedness.  To  please 
his  father,  he  went  again  to  Italy,  in  1515,  to  take 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in  Bologna.  He  first 
visited  Rome,  and  afterwards  went  to  Bologna ;  but 
he  could  not  remain  any  where  long,  and  soon  re- 
turned by  way  of  Venice  to  his  country,  where  he 
was  adorned  with  the  poetic  laurel  in  Augsburg,  by 
the  fairest  of  the  German  maidens — Constantia, 
the  daughter  of  Peutinger — and  was  knighted  by 
Maximilian. 

In  Italy,  Hutten  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
monastic  life  in  all  its  deformity,  and  was  so  much 
the  enemy  of  the  clergy,  that,  by  his  edition  of  Lau- 
rent ins  Valla,  Defalso  credita  et  ementita  Donatione 
Conttanlini,  he  declared  war  upon  them,  and  opened 
the  way  for  Luther.  He  dedicated  the  work  to  pope 
Leo  X.,  hut  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  this  was 
in  ridicule,  or  from  a  sincere  conviction  that  this 
pope  was  more  honest  in  his  opinions  than  the  former 
popes.  In  1518,  he  entered  the  service  of  Albert, 
archbishop  of  Mayence,  and  made  several  official 
Journeys  to  Paris.  He  also  accompanied  the  arch- 
bishop  to  the  diet  at  Augsburg,  where  Luther  held 
bis  well  known  discussion  with  Cajetan,  and  Hutten, 
in  a  Demosthenic  oration,  urged  the  German  princes 
to  a  war  against  the  Turks  ;  but  he  was  soon  wearied 
with  courts,  and  he  took  the  field,  with  the  Sua- 
binn  league,  in  1519,  against  his  hereditary  enemy, 
Ulric  ofWurtemberg,  where  he  contracted  an  inti- 
macy with  the  brave  Francis  of  Sickingen.  After  the 
termination  of  the  war,  he  returned  to  Mayence, 
where  he  received  applause  from  all  quarters  for  his 
various  works  against  the  hierarchy.  In  order  to 
engage  anew  in  this  labour,  he  retired  to  the  solitude 
of  ins  paternal  castle.  Here  one  work  followed 
another,  exhibiting  in  a  strong  light  the  arrogance 
and  corruption  of  Rome ;  but,  as  the  objects  of  his 
attacks  complained  to  his  patron,  Albert  of  Mayence, 
he  lost,  eventually,  the  favour  of  the  latter,  but  form- 
ed publicly  a  connexion  with  Luther,  and  began  to 
write  altogether  in  German,  instead  of  Latin,  as  he 
had  formerly  done.  At  length  the  Roman  authori- 
ties demanded  that  he  should  be  delivered  up  to  them  : 
attempts  were  made  to  assassinate  him,  and  he  was 
safe,  even  in  the  headquarters  of  Charles  V. 
s  faithful  friend,  Francis  of  Sickingen,  allowed 
«  asylum  in  his  castle,  whence  he  issued  new 
»  to  princes  and  people.  Meanwhile,  Siekin- 
f™  «aMB'  lmrolire<l  in  a  Woody  feud  with  Richard, 
chblshop  of  Treres,  which  terminated  unliappily  for 
the  former,  and  Hutten  had  to  seek  another  place  of 


refuge.  He  hoped  to  find  it  in  Switzerland,  but 
us  \\as  opposed  to  him,  so  that  he  was  obliged 
to  charge  from  one  place  to  another,  till  finally, 
overpowered  by  a  new  attack  of  his  disease,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-six  years,  he  found,  on  the  island  of 
Ufnau,  in  the  lake  of  Zurich,  Aug.  31,  1523,  that  re- 
pose which  had  never  been  his  lot  on  earth,  in  con- 
sequence, partly  of  his  character,  partly  of  his 
domestic  relations,  partly  his  literary  labours. 

Hutten  was  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  free-spirit- 
ed men  of  his  time  ;  a  forerunner  and  promoter  of  the 
reformation  ;  an  example,  an  assistant  for  Luther, 
with  whom  he  was  never  personally  acquainted,  for, 
although  he  met  him  in  Augsburg,  in  1518,  he  had 
then  too  little  respect  for  a  mendicant  friar  to  seek 
his  acquaintance.  But  he  was  subsequently  impres- 
sed with  the  greatest  veneration  for  him,  as  he  had 
formerly  been  for  Reuchlin.  His  principal  fault  as 
a  writer  was  a  kind  of  frivolity,  which  caused  him  to 
disregard  many  circumstances,  which,  to  use  the 
words  of  Erasmus,  should  have  been  treated  more 
tenderly.  But  his  motto — Jacta  alea  esto  -expres- 
sed his  principles,  which  allowed  him  as  little  to 
pause  as  Luther,  who  was  more  favoured  by  fortune. 
Injustice,  falsehood,  hypocrisy,  and  tyranny  filled  him 
with  indignation,  and  he  unmasked  them  with  all  his 
power.  While  all  his  friends  were  trembling,  his 
courageous  spirit  knew  no  fear.  There  are  forty- 
five  works  from  his  hand,  exclusive  of  several  which 
are  not  certainly  known  to  be  his.  After  several 
attempts,  a  collection  of  them  has  been  made.  It  a  j>- 
peared  in  five  volumes  (Berlin  and  Leipsic,  1821 — 
1825):  the  editor  is  E.  J.  H.  Munch.  The  most 
complete  and  the  ktest  biography  of  Hutten  appear- 
ed in  Nuremberg,  1823,  from  the  pen  of  C.  J. 
Wagenseil  of  Augsburg. 

HUTTON,  CHARLES,  LL.  D.,  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician, was  born  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Aug. 
14,  1737,  and  his  father,  who  was  a  viewer  of  mines, 
intended  to  devote  him  to  his  own  employment.  He 
received  a  little  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  the 
Latin  language,  and  in  the  elements  of  the  mathema- 
tics ;  but  he  owed  nearly  the  whole.of  his  subsequent 
acquirements  to  his  own  application.  Having  re- 
ceived an  injury  in  one  of  his  arms,  he  was  found  un- 
fit for  his  intended  occupation,  on  which  the  natural 
bent  of  his  inclinations  led  him  to  prepare  himself  for 
becoming  a  mathematical  teacher.  The  destruction 
of  the  old  bridge  at  Newcastle  having  attracted  his 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  construction  and  pro- 
perties of  arches,  he  was  led  to  the  production  of  a 
small  work  on  the  principles  of  bridges,  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  future  fame.  He  was  soon 
after  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  Wool- 
wich college,  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society, 
and,  in  1779,  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Jie 
university  of  Edinburgh.  In  1785,  he  published  his 
Mathematical  Tables,  preceded  by  an  introduction, 
tracing  the  progress  and  improvement  of  logarithms 
from  the  date  of  their  discovery.  This  work  has 
gone  through  five  editions.  The  next  year,  docttr 
Hutton  published  a  quarto  volume  of  Tracts,  Mathe- 
matical and  Philosophical,  which  was  not  long  afttr 
followed  by  his  Elements  of  Conic  Sections,  for  the 
use  of  the  academy  at  Woolwich.  His  Mathemati- 
cal and  Philosophical  Dictionary  (2  vols.,  4to), 
appeared  in  1796,  of  which  a  new  and  greatly 
enlarged  edition  was  published  in  1815.  In  1798, 
he  gave  the  world  the  first  edition  of  his  Course  of 
Mathematics,  in  2  vols.,  8vo,  to  which  a  third  was- 
added  in  1811.  From  1803  to  1809,  he  was  en.- 
ployed,  in  conjunction  with  doctors  Pearson  and 
Shaw,  in  an  abridgment  of  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions,  published  in  eighteen  thick  quarto  volumes. 
In  1812,  he  published  another  collection  of  Tracts, 
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on  mathematical  and  philosophical  subjects.  He 
died  January  27,  1823,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of 
his  age. 

H  UTTON,  JAMES  ;  a  natural  philosopher,  distin- 
guished as  the  author  of  a  system  of  geology,  which 
refers  the  structure  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth  to 
the  action  of  fire,  hence  termed  the  Plutonian 
theory.  He  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  in  1726,  and 
studied  in  the  university  under  Maclaurin,  the  cele- 
brated mathematician.  He  also  applied  himself  to 
chemistry,  and  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  graduated 
as  M.  D.,  in  1749.  About  1768,  lie  settled  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  published  numerous  works  relating 
to  natural  philosophy,  among  which  are,  Disserta- 
tions on  different  Subjects  in  Natural  Philosophy 
(Edinburgh,  1792,  4to),  an  Investigation  of  the 
Principles  of  Knowledge,  and  of  the  Progress  of 
Reason  from  Sense  to  Science  and  Philosophy  (Edin- 
burgh, 1794,  3  vols.,  4to),  Theory  of  the  Earth, 
with  Proofs  and  Illustrations,  in  four  parts  (Edin- 
burgh, 1795,  2  vols.,  8vo).  His  death  took  place  in 
1797.  The  geological  system,  or  theory  of  the 
earth,  proposed  by  this  philosopher,  excited  a  warm 
controversy  among  men  of  science,  and  met  with  an 
advocate  in  the  late  professor  Playfair,  who,  in  1802, 
published  a  work  entitled  Illustrations  of  the  Hut- 
tonian  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

HUUS  (house,  dwelling);  a  Danish  and  Norwegian 
correlative  of  the  German  haus,  and  English  house, 
appearing  in  many  geographical  names. 

HUY'GENS,  CHRISTIAN  (or,  as  it  was  sometimes 
written,  Huyghens),  distinguished  for  his  researches 
and  discoveries  in  the  departments  of  mathematics, 
physics,  and  astronomy,  son  of  Constantine  Huygens, 
A  poet,  was  born  in  1629,  at  the  Hague.  He  accom- 
panied Henry,  count  of  Nassau,  in  1649,  to  Holstein 
and  Denmark.  He  afterwards  travelled  in  France 
and  England,  and  lived  at  Paris,  from  1666  to  1681, 
with  a  pension  from  the  king  of  France.  To  him  is 
generally  ascribed,  on  the  European  continent,  the 
application  of  the  pendulum  to  clocks  (1656),  by 
which  lie  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  evolutes.  The 
English  attribute  the  invention  of  the  pendulum 
clock  to  Hooke.  Huygens  treats  of  these  subjects 
in  iiis  principal  work,  Horologium  oscillatorium,  &c. 
(Paris,  1673,  fol.),  which  also  contains  a  complete 
treatise  on  the  properties  of  the  cycloid,  connected 
with  his  theory  of  pendulum  clocks  and  evolutions. 
This,  and  other  geometrical  discoveries,  he  applied 
with  great  success  to  mechanics.  He  investigated 
the  laws  of  the  motion  of  heavy  bodies  in  a  given 
path.  He  discovered,  in  1661,  simultaneously  with 
Wallis  and  Wren,  the  laws  of  the  communication  of 
motion,  by  impact,  and  proposed  the  theory  of  oscil- 
latory motion,  in  which  he  solved  the  problem  of  the 
centre  of  oscillation,  and  the  laws  of  the  central 
forces.  To  him  is,  moreover,  ascribed  the  discovery 
of  the  principles  more  fully  developed  by  James 
Bernoulli,  of  the  preservation  of  living  forces.  He 
was  not  less  distinguished  in  optics,  and  he  gave  a 
physico-mathematical  theory  of  the  motion  of  light, 
by  which  he  attempted  to  explain  the  strength  and 
liveliness  of  light.  He  also  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  astronomy,  by  establishing  many  fundamental 
truths ;  lie  examined  more  minutely,  with  telescopes 
improved  by  himself,  in  1655,  the  form  and  ring  of 
Saturn,  and  discovered  the  four  satellites  of  this 
planet,  &c.  His  works  have  appeared  in  three  col- 
lections— Huygenii  Opusc.  Postlwma  (Leyden, 
1707);  Opera  varia  ed.  J.4.  s' Gravesande,  with  the 
Life  of  Huygens  (Leyden,  1724,4  parts);  and,  finally, 
Opera  reliyua,  &c.  (Amsterdam,  1728,  2  vols.  4to). 
Jurisprudence,  which  he  studied  at  Leyden,  he  aban- 
doned from  a  greater  inclination  for  the  mathematical 
ami  natural  sciences,  for  the  study  of  which  he  tra- 


velled much.  He  devoted  his  life  to  science,  and 
resided  partly  in  Paris,  partly  at  the  Hague.  At  the 
latter  place  he  died,  in  1695.  See  his  Life  prefixed 
to  the  edition  of  his  works,  by  s'Gravesande,  and  in 
Montucla's  Hist,  des  Math.,  2d  vol.,  p.  415. 

HUYSUM,  JOHN  VAN,  the  most  distinguished 
flower  and  fruit  painter  of  modern  times,  was  born  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1682.  He  surpassed  his  predecessors 
in  softness  and  freshness,  in  delicacy  and  vivacity  of 
colour,  in  fineness  of  pencilling,  in  the  disposition  of 
light,  and  in  exquisite  finish.  .  His  father,  Justus 
Huysum,  a  picture  dealer  and  a  painter  of  moderate 
merit,  at  first  employed  him  in  all  brandies  of  paint- 
ing; but  young  Huysum,  at  a  maturer  age,  felt  a 
decided  inclination  tor  the  representation  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  He  therefore 
separated  from  his  father,  and  married  about  1705. 
In  landscape  painting,  he  followed  the  manner  of 
Nicholas  Piemont,  a  much  esteemed  painter  in  Hol- 
land. But  he  reached  the  highest  perfection  in 
flower  and  fruit  pieces.  He  knew  how  to  penetrate 
the  secrets  of  nature,  to  seize  the  transitory  blossom 
in  its  most  perfect  state,  and  to  represent  it  with 
enchanting  truth  and  variety  of  colours.  He  was  the 
first  who  had  the  idea  of  painting  flowers  on  a  white 
ground.  He  was  so  jealous  of  rivalry,  that  he  per- 
mitted no  one  to  see  him  at  work,  nor  would  he  take 
any  pupils,  except  his  brother  Michael  and  the 
daughter  of  a  friend.  His  flowers  have  more  truth 
and  beauty  than  his  fruits ;  the  drops  of  dew  and  in- 
sects which  he  painted  on  them  are  like  real  life. 
Unhappy  domestic  circumstances,  particularly  the  lev- 
ity and  prodigality  of  his  wife,  and  the  bad  conduct 
of  his  son,  rendered  him  melancholy ;  yet  his  works 
show  no  traces  of  this  turn  of  mind.  He  died  at 
Amsterdam,  1749,  without  leaving  a  fortune  to  his 
three  sons,  though  his  pictures  sold  for  1000  to  1400 
florins.  His  brother  Justus  was  a  battle  painter, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years.  The  third, 
James,  copied  his  brother's  flower  and  fruit  pieces  so 
perfectly,  that  they  brought  a  very  high  price.  He 
died  in  England,  in  1740. 

HYACINTH.  The  numerous  and  splendid  varie- 
ties of  the  garden  hyacinth  (hyacinthus  Orientalis) 
have  always  been  general  favourites,  and  in  some 
countries,  the  fondness  for  this  plant  amounts  to  a 
complete  mania.  In  Holland,  upwards  of  2000 
varieties  have  received  distinct  names,  recognised  by 
the  different  florists,  and  the  price  of  1000  florins 
has  been  paid  for  a  single  plant.  (See  Flower- 
Trade.')  The  environs  of  some  of  the  Dutch  towns 
astonish  the  traveller,  from  the  gorgeous  appearance 
produced  by  the  vast  profusion  of  these  flowers. 
The  wild  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and  has  a 
bulbous  root,  from  which  rise  a  few  linear  lanceolate 
leaves  and  a  leafless  stem,  bearing  six  or  eight  bell- 
shaped  flowers,  of  a  blue  or  white  colour.  The  cul- 
tivated double  varieties  have  very  graceful  forms  and 
a  remarkable  diversity  of  colour.  The  natural  affi- 
nities of  this  plant  place  it  in  the  same  family  with  the 
squill  and  onion.  All  the  species  of  hyacinth  are 
natives  of  Europe. 

HYACINTH,  in  mineralogy.     See  Zircon. 

HYACINTHUS  ;  in  heathen  mythology  a  son  of 
Amyclas  and  Diomede,  greatly  beloved  by  Apollo 
and  Zephyrus.  He  returned  the  former's  love,  and 
Zephyrus,  incensed  at  his  coldness  and  indifference, 
resolved  to  punish  his  rival.  As  Apollo,  who  was 
intrusted  with  the  education  of  Hyacinthus,  once 
played  at  quoits  with  his  pupil,  Zephyrus  blew  the 
quoit,  as  soon  as  it  was  thrown  by  Apollo,  upon  the 
head  of  Hyacinthus,  and  he  was  killed  with  the  blow. 
Apollo  was  so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of  Hyacin- 
thus, that  he  changed  his  blood  into  a  flower  which 
bore  his  name,  and  placed  bis  body  among  the  con 
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HVADES— HY.ENA. 


The  Spartan*  established  yearly  festivals 
of  the  nephew  of  their  king. 

liVADKS.  The  Hyade*,  according  to  Ovid,  were 
•ympht.  daughters  of  Atlas  anil  jfcthra  ;  according 
to  others,  daughters  of  Cadmus  or  Erecthetis.  Their 
Bmber  was  given  differently.  They  bewailed  the 
death  of  their  brother  Hyas,  who  was  lorn  in  jiiccc^ 
by  a  lioness,  with  -u.-!i  urn-casing  anguish,  that  the 
gods,  moved  with  compassion,  transferred  them  to 
toe  heavens,  where  they  still  weep.  They  form  the 
well  known  constellation  in  the  head  of  Taurus. 
According  to  the  most  probable  account,  these  stars 
derived  their  name  from  the  Greek  word  M»,  to  rain, 
because  rain  usually  follows  their  rising  and  setting. 
On  this  account  they  have  received  the  names  of 
•»<mrn/K/  (tritles)  and  the  rain-bringing  (Latin,  suc- 
»/«),  which  circumstances  probably  gave  rise  to  the 
•  Ixive-mentioneii  fable.  Some  poets  have  confounded 
them  with  the  Pleiades.  The  chief  of  the  Hyades 
in  the  left  eye  of  Taurus,  is  the  bright  star  called 
Aldebaran*  by  the  Arabs. 

1 1 V  .¥.  N  A  (canit,  Lin. ,  hyaena,  Desm.)  This  well 
known  and  savage  genus  of  quadrupeds  is  distin- 
guished by  having  no  tuberculous  or  small  teeth 
behind  the  carnivorous.  Its  dental  formula  is,  inci- 
sors J,  canine  {  f,  molar  1  J=34.  These  teeth  are 
well  adapted  from  their  great  thickness  and  strength, 
to  break  bones.  The  head  of  the  hyaena  is  of  a 
middle  size,  with  an  elevated  forehead;  the  jaws  are 
shorter,  in  proportion,  than  those,  of  dogs,  and  longer 
than  those  of  cats ;  the  tongue  is  furnished  with  rough 
papillae ;  the  eyes  are  large,  and  have  longitudinal 

Supils ;  the  ears  are  long,  pricked,  very  open,  and 
irected  forwards.     Beneath  the  tail  is  a  glandulous 
pouch.     Naturalists  have  described  three  species  of 
the  hyasna. 

The  common  or  striped  hyaena  (H.  vulgaris),  which 
is  a  native  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  Syria,  Abyssinia,  &c., 
is  about  the  size  of  a  large  dog,  of  a  brownish  gray 
colour,  and  marked  with  transverse  bands  of  dark 
brown  on  the  body,  which  become  oblique  on  the 
flanks  and  legs.  The  hair  upon  the  line  of  the  back 
is  much  thicker  and  stronger  than  on  any  other  part, 
forming  a  sort  of  mane,  extending  from  the  nape  of 
the  neck  to  the  origin  of  the  tail.  This  species  was 
well  known  to  the  ancients,  who  entertained  many 
absurd  notions  respecting  it ;  believing  that  its  neck 
consisted  of  but  one  bone  ;  that  it  changed  its  sex 
every  year  ;  that  it  could  imitate  the  human  voice ; 
that  it  had  the  power  of  charming  the  shepherds, 
and  riveting  them  to  the  spot,  as  the  serpent  is  said 
to  fascinate  a  bird.  Lucan  furnishes  the  Thessalian 
sorceress  with  the  neck  of  one  of  these  animals*  as  a 
potent  spell.  *  The  hyaina  generally  inhabits  caverns 
and  rocky  places,  prowling  about  at  night  to  feed  on 
the  remains  of  dead  animals,  or  on  whatever  living 
prey  it  can  seize.  The  common  idea,  that  these  ani- 
mals tear  newly  buried  bodies  out  of  graves,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  their  insatiate  voracity  and  the 
peculiar  strength  of  their  claws.  The  courage  of  the 
hyena  is  equal  to  his  rapacity.  Kampfer  says,  that 
he  saw  one  which  had  put  two  lions  to  flight.  At 
Darfur,  a  kingdom  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  the 
hyaenas  come  in  herds  of  six,  eight,  and  often  more, 
to  the  villages  at  night,  and  carry  off  with  them 
whatever  they  are  able  to  master.  They  will  kill 
dogi  and  asses,  even  within  the  enclosure  of  the 
boose*,  *nd  fail  not  to  assemble  wherever  a  dead 
camel  or  other  animal  is  thrown  ;  nor  are  they  much 
alarmed  at  Uie  sight  of  men  or  the  report  of  fire-arms. 
these  attacks,  if  one  of  them  should  be  wounded, 
U  companions  instantly  tear  him  in  pieces  and  de- 
-  him.  (Rroim.)  A  remarkable  peculiarity  in 
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|  this  animal  is,  that  when  he  is  first  obliged  to  run,  he 
always  appears  lame  for  a  considerable  distant  e,  and 
that,  in  some  cases,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  induce  a 
belief  that  one  of  his  legs  is  broken  ;  but  after  run- 
ning for  some  time,  this  halting  disappears,  and  he 
proceeds  on  his  course  very  swiftly.  (Bruce.)  It 
was  formerly  supposed  that  the  hyaena  was  untamable, 
and  this  assertion  has  been  copied  by  mo>t  writers  on 
natural  history  without  investigation.  But  that  it 
can  be  completely  tamed,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt.  The  hyaena  has  lately  been  domesticated  in 
the  Sneeuberg  (South  Africa),  where  it  is  considered 
as  one  of  the  best  hunters  after  game,  and  as  faithful 
and  diligent  as  any  of  the  common  domestic  dogs. 
(Barrow.)  A  Mr  Traill,  in  India,  had  one  for  many 
years,  which  followed  him  about  like  a  dog.  (Heber.) 
It  is,  in  feet,  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  any  ani- 
mal is  incapable  of  subjection  to  man. 

The  spotted  hyaena  (C.  crocuta,  Lin.,  H.  capensis, 
Desm.)  has  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  former 
species,  but  is  larger,  and  is  marked  with  numerous 
round  blackish-brown  spots  instead  of  stripes,  nor  is 
the  mane  so  large.  This  species  inhabits  many  parts 
of  Africa,  but  is  peculiarly  numerous  around  the  cape 
of  Good  Hope,  where  it  is  much  dreaded.  One  of 
them  entered  a  negro  hut,  laid  hold  of  a  girl,  flung 
her  over  its  back,  held  her  by  one  leg  in  its  teeth, 
and  was  making  off  with  her,  when  her  screams  for- 
tunately brought  assistance,  and  she  was  rescued. 
(Bosnian.)  Those  animals  act  the  part  of  scaven- 
gers in  South  Africa.  At  the  cape,  they  formerly 
came  down  into  the  town,  unmolested  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, to  devour  the  filth  and  offal.  Among  the  savage 
tribes  in  this  part  of  Africa,  the  dead  are  never 
buried  after  a  battle,  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey 
relieving  the  living  of  that  trouble  ;  even  the  bones, 
except  a  few  of  the  less  manageable  parts,  finding  a 
sepulchre  in  the  voracious  maw  of  the  hyajnas. 
Thunberg  informs  us,  that  they  are  so  excessively 
bold  and  ravenous,  as  sometimes  to  eat  the  saddle 
from  under  the  traveller's  head,  and  gnaw  the  shoes 
on  his  feet,  while  he  is  sleeping  in  the  open  air.  In 
fact,  every  kind  of  animal  substance  is  a  prize  to 
them,  and  this  gluttony  seems  a  kind  provision  of 
nature,  to  consume  those  dead  and  corrupting  bodies, 
which,  in  warm  climates,  might  otherwise  cause  dis- 
ease and  death  among  the  inhabitants.  The  follow- 
ing curious  incident  is  related  by  Sparmann :  One 
night,  at  a  feast  near  the  cape,  a  trumpeter,  who  had 
become  intoxicated,  was  carried  out  of  doors,  in  order 
to  cool  and  sober  him.  The  scent  of  him  attracted 
a  hyaena,  which  threw  him  on  his  back,  and  dragged 
him  along  like  a  corpse  up  towards  Table  mountain. 
In  the  mean  time  the  drunken  musician  revived  suf- 
ficiently to  find  the  danger  of  his  situation,  and  to 
sound  the  alarm  with  his  trumpet,  which  fortunately 
he  had  not  relinquished.  The  wild  beast  became 
alarmed  in  turn,  and  fled. 

There  is  another  species  mentioned  by  Cuvier  (the 
H.  brunnea,  Thunberg;  H.  villosa,  Smith),  of  which 
little  is  known.  It  differs  from  the  preceding,  by  hav- 
ing stripes  on  the  legs,  the  rest  of  the  body  being  of 
a  dark  grayish-brown.  It  inhabits  the  south  of  Africa, 
and  is  known  there  under  the  name  of  sea-shore  wolf. 
The  bones  of  a  species  of  this  animal  have,  of  late 
years,  been  found  in  a  fossil  state  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  but  more  particularly  in  England.  The 
scientific  world  are  indebted,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
professor  Buckland,  of  Oxford,  lor  the  information 
we  have  on  the  subject.  This  fossil  or  extinct  species 
(H.  speleea),  according  to  Cuvier,  was  about  one 
third  larger  than  the  striped  species,  with  the  muzzle, 
in  proportion,  much  shorter.  The  teeth  resemble 
those  of  the  spotted  species,  but  ar«  considerably 
larger. 
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HYALITE.     See  Opal. 

HYBLA;  a  mountain  in  Sicily,  where  thyme  and 
Odoriferous  flowers  of  all  sorts  grew  in  abundance. 
[t  is  famous  for  its  honey.  There  is,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  a  town  of  the  same  name.  There  is 
also  another  near  mount  /Etna,  and  u  third  near 
Catana  (Pans.,  v.  c.  23;  Strab.,  vi.  c.  2;  Mela,  ii.  c. 
7;  Stat.,  xiv.  v.  201).  A  city  of  Attica  bears  also 
the  name  of  Hybla. 

HYCSOS  or  HYK-SHOS  (that  \s,  shepherd-kings), 
a  nomadic  people  from  Arabia,  which  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  Egypt,  and  held  it  from  about  1700 
to  1500  B.  C.  Their  invasions  were  begun  long 
before  their  final  conquest  of  Lower  and  Middle 
Egypt.  They  destroyed  the  temples  and  cities, 
carried  away  women  and  children  into  captivity, 
and,  as  the  Egyptian  historians  assert,  committed  the 
most  brutal  cruelties.  On  the  eastern  frontier  of 
the  country,  near  Pelusium,  they  built  the  fortress  of 
Avaris,  and  founded  a  kingdom,  the  capital  of  which 
was  Memphis.  Thebes,  however,  and  some  other 
states,  remained  distinct  governments,  but  became 
tributary.  The  Hyk-shos  are  supposed  to  have  en- 
tered Egypt  during  the  residence  of  the  Israelites  in 
that  country,  on  account  of  which,  the  two  nations 
have  been  confounded  with  each  other.  The  Pha- 
raoh who  was  drowned  in  the  Red  sea,  when  pursu- 
ing the  Israelites,  is  thought,  by  some,  to  have  been 
a  Hyk-sho.  Manetho  (q.  v.)  mentions  a  series  of 
their  kings,  whom  he  reckons  among  the  Egyptian 
dynasties.  They  were  probably  the  builders  of  the 
pyramids,  who  are  called  in  the  annals  of  the  priests, 
oppressors  of  the  people  and  enemies  of  religion. 
They  were  finally  conquered  by  Tethmosis,  king  of 
Thebes.  Avaris  was  besieged,  and  they  were  ob- 
liged to  leave  the  country.  On  the  magnificent  ruins 
of  Karnac  (q.  v.;,  the  events  of  this  war  are  repre- 
sented. The  Egyptians  detested  them  as  the  enemies 
of  every  thing  holy  or  noble.  They  are  always  re- 
presented in  the  bass-reliefs  as  captives,  often  lying 
bound  on  the  ground,  serving  as  footstools,  and  their 
images  were  often  painted  under  the  sandals  of  the 
Egyptians.  If,  as  is  very  probable,  on  the  block  of 
black  granite  in  the  museum  at  Turin,  which  repre- 
sents three  different  nations,  the  Israelites,  Negroes, 
and  Hyk-shos  are  intended,  the  latter  appear  in  a 
state  of  barbarism,  wearing  a  rough  skin  over  their 
shoulders,  with  their  legs  and  arms  tattooed.  This 
stone  is  described  in  one  of  Champollion's  letters  to 
the  duke  of  Blacas.  See  Spineto's  Lectures  on  the 
Elements  of  Hieroglyphics,  London,  1829. 

HYDASPES;  a  river  of  Asia,  flowing  by  Susa. — 
Another  in  India,  the  boundary  of  Alexander's  con- 
quests in  the  East.  It  falls  into  the  Indus. 

HYDE,  EDWARD,  earl  of  Clarendon.  SeeClarendon. 

HYDE,  THOMAS,  a  celebrated  Orientalist,  was 
born  in  163G,  and  went  to  King's  college,  Cambridge, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  There  he  was  recommended 
to  Walton,  as  capable  of  assisting  him  in  his  great 
polyglot  Bible.  Such  were  his  attainments  at  that 
time,  as  to  enable  him  to  make  a  Latin  translation  of 
the  Persian  Pentateuch  for  that  work.  In  1 658,  he 
went  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  a  student  of 
Queen's  college,  and  soon  after  appointed  Hebrew 
reader  to  that  society.  In  1697,  he  was  appointed 
regius  professor  of  Hebrew,  and  canon  of  Christ 
church,  Oxford.  He  died  in  1703.  His  Veterum 
Persarum  et  Mcdorum  Historia  (third  edit.,  Oxford, 
1760)  is  a  valuable  work.  The  Syntagma  Dissert. 
(2  vols.  4to,  1767)  was  edited  by  doctor  Sharpe. 

HYDE  PARK  is  situated  at  the  west  extremity 
of  London.  This  park  derived  its  name  from  having 
been  the  manor  of  the  Hyde,  belonging  to  the  abbey 
of  Westminster.  It  contains  nearly  400  acres,  and 
abounds  with  fine  trees  and  pleasing  scenery.  At 


the  south-east  corner  of  Hyde  park,  near  the  entrance 
from  Piccadilly,  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Achilles,  ex- 
ecuted by  Mr  Westmacott,  and  dedicated  to  the  duke 
of  Wellington  and  his  companions  in  arms.  This 
statue  was  cast  from  cannon  taken  in  the  battles  of 
Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Toulouse,  and  Waterloo,  is 
about  eighteen  feet  high,  and  stands  on  a  basement 
of  granite,  making  the  whole  thirty-six  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ground.  It  was  cast  from  twelve 
twenty-four  pounders,  and  weighs  upwards  of  thirty 
tons.  The  sheet  of  water  called  the  Serpentine  river, 
although  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  was  made 
between  1730  and  1733,  by  order  of  queen  Caroline. 
It  is  much  frequented  in  summer  for  bathing,  and 
during  frosts  for  skating.  At  the  eastern  end  of  it 
is  an  artificial  waterfall,  constructed  in  1817.  On 
the  south  side  are  the  barracks  of  the  life-guards. 
The  park  is  much  frequented  as  a  promenade. 

HYDERABAD,  as  a  province  (subaK)  of  the 
Mogul  empire  containing  forty-two  districts  (circars), 
and  upwards  of  400  townships  (perganahs),  compre- 
hending nearly  the  whole  territory  between  the  (iod- 
avery  and  the  Krishna,  has  been  much  reduced 
by  the  diminution  of  the  Mussulman  power  in 
India,  but  still  comprehends  the  terrritories  of  the 
most  poweriul  Mohammedan  prince,  the  nizair.  of  the 
Deccan.  It  is  now  divided  into  sixteen  districts. 
Nearly  the  whole  country  is  parcelled  out  into  feudal 
lordships,  the  possessors  of  which  are  bound  to  main- 
tain an  armed  force.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  agricul- 
ture and  commerce  are  equally  discouraged  by  the 
badness  of  the  government.  A  small  quantity  of 
muslins,  salt,  and  opium  are  almost  the  only  articles 
of  commerce.  On  the  death  of  Aureng-Zebe,  this 
country,  which  had  formed  a  province  ot  his  empire, 
was  taken  possession  of  (1717)  by  his  viceroy,  who 
still  preserved  the  title  of  nizam  or  minister.  His 
successors,  alarmed  by  the  growing  power  of  the 
Mahrattas,  who  had  already  seized  a  valuable  part  of 
their  territory,  formed  treaties  with  the  British  (1798 
and  1800),  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  a  British 
force  should  be  stationed  ia  the  country,  and  that  all 
the  foreign  affairs  of  the  nizam  should  be  managed  by 
the  English  government. 

HYDERABAD,  the  capital,  is  in  17°  15'  N.  lat. ;  78° 
35'  E.  Ion.  It  is  about  four  miles  long  and  three 
broad,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall.  Its  streets 
are  narrow,  crooked,  ill-paved,  formed  by  rows  of 
houses  of  one  story.  The  palace  and  some  of  the 
mosques  are  the  only  remarkable  buildings,  but  the 
tank  is  worthy  of  notice;  it  is  nearly  seventeen  miles 
in  circumference,  and  covers  about  10,000  acres. 
It  is  filled  by  a  canal  from  the  river, and  is  formed  by 
an  imbankment,  consisting  chiefly  of  granite,  3350 
feet  long  and  fifty  feet  high,  which  closes  the  open 
end  of  a  valley,  surrounded  on  the  other  three  sides 
by  mountains.  It  was  finished  in  1812.  The  popu- 
lation is  200,000. 

HYDER  ALLY  KHAN;  an  Asiatic  prince,  who 
rose  by  his  talents  to  sovereign  power,  and  was  a 
formidable  enemy  to  the  English  in  Hindostan,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  He  was  born  at 
Dinavelli,  in  the  Mysore,  and  after  some  military 
service  under  his  father,  a  petty  chief  of  the  couutry, 
he  joined  his  brother  in  an  alliance  with  France,  and 
introduced  European  discipline  among  his  troops. 
He  became  general-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  Cinoas, 
who  then  reigned  at  Seringapatam  as  a  vassal  of  the 
Great  Mogul;  and  having  quarrelled  with  the  grand 
vizier  of  his  master,  he  marched  against  the  capital, 
and  obliged  Cinoas  not  only  to  deliver  the  vizier  into 
his  power,  but  also  to  appoint  him  regent.  He 
subsequently  assumed  the  sovereignty  himself;  and 
having  deposed  the  royal  family,  he  founded  the 
Mohammedan  kingdom  of  Mysore,  in  1760.  tie  so 
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eilriMlnl  la-*  djminkxis,  Uutt,  in  ITGti,  they 
eontainrd  70,000  square  wiles,  and  uftnrdrd  un  iiu- 
•Mttte  UiisnSM-  His  reign  was  passed  in  WUIN  with 
tbe  Kngifefe  and  with  the  Mulirattas,  the  fonntr  of 
wfaidi  powers  excited  his  peculiar  jealousy.  A  in  at  y 
which  he  made  with  the  East  India  company,  in  17<3!>, 
was  violated  in  1780,  and  he  was  opposed  with  suc- 
ceas  in  the  field  by  Uie  English  general,  Sir  Eyre 
Coote.  '1  he  Mahraltas  joining  in  a  league  against 
Kt»t  he  carried  on  a  disadvantageous  war,  (luring 
the  continuance  of  which  he  died,  in  1782.  For  nn 
account  of  the  subsequent  fate  of  his  empire,  see 
Tiffoo  Sdib. 

IIYDRA;  in  fabulous  history,  a  celebrated  mon- 
ster, which  infested  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake 
Lenta  in  the  Peloponnesus.  It  was  Uie  fruit  of 
\  «-!i:.in;i'-  un.oii  \\uii  Tji'linii.  It  had  a  hundred 
beads  according  to  Diodorus,  fifty  according  to  Si- 
monides,  and  nine  according  to  Apollodorus,  Hygi- 
nus,  &c.  The  central  head  was  immortal.  As  soon 
as  one  of  those  heads  was  cut  oft',  two  immediately 
grew  up,  if  the  wound  was  not  stopped  by  fire.  It 
was  one  of  Uie  labours  of  Hercules  to  destroy  this 
dreadful  monster,  and  this  he  easily  effected  with  the 
assistance  of  lolaus,  who  applied  a  burning  iron  to 
the  wounds  as  soon  as  one  head  was  cut  off.  The 
central  head  the  conqueror  buried  in  the  earth,  and 
covered  wiUi  a  piece  of  rock.  While  Hercules  was 
destroying  Uie  hydra,  Juno,  jealous  of  his  glory,  sent 
a  sea-crab  to  bite  his  foot.  This  new  enemy  was 
soon  despatched,  ami  Juno,  unable  to  succeed  in  her 
attempts  to  lessen  Uie  fame  of  Hercules,  placed  the 
crab  among  the  constellations,  where  it  is  now  called 
the  Cancer.  The  conqueror  dipped  his  arrows  in  the 
gall  of  the  hydra.  From  that  circumstance  all  the 
wounds  which  he  gave  proved  incurable  and  mortal. 
Some  writers  consider  this  fable  as  a  symbolical  re- 
presentation of  the  clearing  and  draining  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  the  first  authors  of  civilization. 

HYDRA,  the  centre  of  the  Greek  maritime  trade, 
and  the  palladium  of  Greek  independence,  with  the 
neighbouring  Spezzia,  is  situated  south-east  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  between  two  and  three  leagues  from 
the  coast,  and  is  guarded  by  steep  rocks  and  batteries 
from  Uie  attacks  of  an  enemy  ;  so  that  vessels  in  the 
port  are  in  no  danger  but  from  fire-ships.  Spezzia,  on 
the  contrary,  is  unprotected,  and  its  inhabitants  at 
the  approach  of  au  enemy,  flee  for  shelter  to  Hydra. 
The  two  islands  together  contain  about  eighty-five 
square  miles  and  40,000  inhabitants,  although  with- 
out springs,  herds,  or  agriculture.  They  subsist  by 
navigation  and  trade.  The  city  of  Hydra,  contain- 
ing 30,000  inhabitants,  rises  like  an  amphitheatre 
over  Uie  harbour.  The  houses  are  very  beautiful, 
and  adorned  with  modern  works  of  art  in  marble.  In 
the  interior,  Uiey  are  very  neat  and  tasteful.  A 
natural  grace  shows  itself  even  in  the  dress  of  the 
sailors.  The  ladies  live  very  retired,  in  the  bosom  of 
their  families.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Hydra  and 
Spezzia  were  of  Albanian  descent.  They  differ  in 
their  Arnaout  dialect,  as  well  as  in  their  cliaracter, 
dress,  and  manners,  from  the  Romaics  or  modern 
Greeks.  When  the  Russians,  in  the  war  of  1774, 
evacuated  the  Morea,  many  of  the  Peloponnesians 
fled  with  Uieir  property  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
Turks  to  the  rocks  of  Hydra.  They  now  built  greater 
Teasels,  and  undertook  more  distant  voyages,  espe- 
cially since  France,  in  consequence  of  Uie  war  of 
1792,  was  obliged  to  give  up  its  trade  to  the  Levant. 
These  modem  Argonauts  were  seen  in  every  harbour 
of  Italy,  France.  Spain,  the  Baltic,  and  even  Ame- 
rica. In  Marseilles,  they  exchanged  the  Greek  corn 
for  the  cloths  and  silks  of  Lyons.  As  bold  as  they 
were  dexterous,  they  escaped  the  British  cruisers, 
and  safely  entered  blockaded  harbours,  and  gained 


large  profits  in  this  wy;  so  that  Uiey  were  enabled. 
l>y  the  extension  of  their  trade,  to  establish  nirrr.ni 
Uie  houses  in  Uie  first  cities  of  Europe,  before  1810. 
They  equipped  their  vessels  with  cannon  to  secure 
Uiem  against  the  Algerineeorsairs.  Accustomed  from 
youth  to  great  activity,  to  moderation,  and  the  dan- 
gers of  a  sea  life,  the  Hydriots  and  the  oilier  island- 
ers of  the  Archipelago  are  the  boldest  and  the  most 
active  sailors  in  the  Mediterranean.  Commerce  has 
not  merely  filled  their  purses  ;  it  has  also  enlightened 
their  minds.  Besides  the  common  schools,  Hydra 
has  erected,  within  thirty  years,  an  institution  for  the 
cultivation  of  classical  literature,  and  the  Italian  and 
French  languages.  The  rich  Hydriots,  the  Sciots,  and 
others,  encouraged  the  translation  and  publication  of 
books  in  foreign  languages.  They  sent  their  sons  to 
the  best  schools  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 
Thus  they  became  acquainted  with  the  sciences,  and 
acquired  a  taste  for  the  arts ;  their  manners  were  re- 
fined, and  they  were  enabled  to  establish,  on  their 
return,  good  seminaries  of  learning.  The  late  war 
exhausted  their  wealth,  and  caused  a  total  stagnation 
of  their  trade.  Scarcely  were  the  magistrates  able 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  sailors  and  vessels.  Or. 
this  account,  they  have,  in  times  of  danger,  contem- 
plated leaving  their  country,  taking  with  them  their 
families  and  property.  The  restoration  of  peace,  we 
trust,  will  restore  their  ancient  prosperity. 

HYDRANGEA;  a  genus  of  plants,  including  three 
or  four  shrubs,  having  somewhat  of  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  gelder-rose  or  viburnum,  but  differing 
in  the  structure  of  the  flowers.  All  the  species  are, 
in  their  wild  state,  exclusively  confined  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  but  they  are  frequently  cultivated 
in  the  European  gardens,  for  ornament.  The  H. 
vulguris  grows  on  the  Alleghanies,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  Union,  but  not  north  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
AUantic  states.  The  H.  nivea,  a  more  ornamental 
shrub  than  the  preceding,  and  differing  by  the  white 
inferior  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  the  large  size  of 
the  marginal  flowers,  seems  to  be  more  exclusively 
confined  to  the  region  about  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Alleghanies,  extending,  however,  as  far  north  as 
Pennsylvania.  The  H.  quercifolia,  distinguished  by 
its  lobate  leaves,  inhabits  the  country  bordering  oiv 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  is  not  unfrequently  cultivated 
in  our  own  gardens.  The  hortensia  or  Japan  rose,  a 
plant  closely  allied  to  the  preceding  genus,  and  even 
united  with  it  by  some  authors,  is  more  frequent  with 
us,  and  has  very  commonly  usurped  the  name  of 
hydrangea.  This  plant  is  a  general  favourite  in  China 
and  Japan,  the  countries  from  which  it  was  original- 
ly brought ;  aiid,  indeed,  the  fine  corymbs  of  large 
rose-coloured  flowers,  which  retain  their  freshness  tor 
a  long  time,  and  succeed  each  other  throughout  the 
whole  season,  added  to  the  ease  of  cultivation,  afford 
well  founded  claims  for  distinction.  The  fruit  is  yet 
unknown,  the  large  flowers,  so  much  resembling  those 
of  the  snow-ball  tree,  being  constantly  barren. 

HYDRAULICON  (water-organ),  in  music;  an 
instrument  acted  upon  by  water,  the  invention  of 
which  is  said  to  be  of  higher  antiquity  than  that  of 
the  wind  organ. 

HYDRODYNAMICS  treats  of  the  state  and 
forces  of  liquids,  at  rest  or  in  motion.  The  name  is 
derived  from  Llu^,  water,  and  luia.^:,  force.  It  is 
divided  into  hydrostatics  and  hydraulics. 

Hydrostatics  (from  uStig,  water,  and  ffraTimi, 
the  science  of  bodies  at  rest)  is  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  weight,  pressure,  and  equilibrium  of 
liquid  fluids.  The  particles  in  liquids  are  freely 
movable  among  each  other,  so  as  to  yield  to  the 
least  disturbing  force;  but  though  it  was  formerly 
believed  that  the  liquid  fluids  are  incompressible, 
recent  experiments  have  shown  that  they  may  be 
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indefinitely  condensed  by  pressure.  The  fundamental 
truth,  on  which  the  whole  science  of  hydrostatics  rests, 
is  equality  of  pressure.  A 11  the  particles  of  fluids  are 
so  connected  together,  that  they  press  equally  in 
every  direction,  and  are  continually  pressed  upon; 
each  particle  presses  equally  on  all  the  particles  that 
surround  it,  and  is  equally  pressed  upon  by  them ;  it 
equally  presses  upon  the  solid  bodies  which  it  touches, 
and  is  equally  pressed  by  those  bodies.  From  this, 
and  from  their  gravity,  it  follows,  that  when  a  fluid 
is  at  rest,  and  left  to  itself,  all  its  parts  rise  or  fall  so 
as  to  settle  at  the  same  level,  no  part  standing  above 
or  sinking  below  the  rest.  Hence,  if  we  pour  water 
or  any  other  liquid  into  a  tube  bent  like  the  letter  U, 
it  will  stand  at  the  same  height  in  both  limbs,  whether 
they  are  of  the  same  diameter  or  not,  and  thus  a  por- 
tion of  the  liquid,  however  small,  will  resist  the  pres- 
sure of  a  portion  however  large,  and  balance  it.  In 
a  common  tea-kettle,  for  instance,  water  poured  into 
the  body  of  the  vessel  will  rise  to  the  same  level  in 
the  nose  as  in  the  vessel;  and  if  poured  into  the  nose, 
the  same  will  also  be  true,  and  the  small  column  of 
water  in  the  nose  balances  the  whole  column  in  the 
body  of  the  vessel,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  how- 
ever large  the  one,  and  however  small  the  other  may 
be.  From  this  fact  two  important  conclusions  follow, 
derived  both  from  reasoning  and  from  daily  expe- 
rience. The  one  is,  that  water,  though,  when  uncon- 
iined,  it  can  never  rise  above  its  level  at  any  point, 
and  can  never  move  upwards,  will,  on  being  confined 
in  close  channels,  rise  to  the  height  from  which  it 
came,  that  is,  as  high  as  its  source;  and  upon  this 
principle  depend  all  the  useful  contrivances  for  con- 
veying water  by  pipes,  in  a  way  far  more  easy,  cheap, 
and  effectual  than  by  those  vast  buildings,  called 
aqueducts,  by  which  the  ancients  carried  their  sup- 
plies of  water  in  artificial  rivers  overarches  for  many 
miles.  In  this  case,  the  stream  must  have  been  run- 
ning down  all  the  way,  and  consequently  a  fountain 
fed  from  it  at  its  termination,  could  not  furnish  the 
water  at  the  same  height  as  its  source.  The  other 
conclusion  is  not  less  true,  but  far  more  extraordinary, 
and,  indeed,  startling  to  belief,  if  we  did  not  consider 
the  reasoning  upon  which  it  is  founded;  it  is  that 
the  pressure  of  the  water  upon  any  object  against 
which  it  comes,  is  not  in  proportion  to  tiie  body  or 
bulk  of  the  water,  but  only  to  the  size  of  the  surface, 
on  or  against  which  it  presses,  and  its  own  height 
above  that  surface.  Thus,  in  a  tunnel-shaped  vessel, 
the  pressure  on  the  bottom  is  not  proportioned  to  the 
whole  body  of  water  in  the  vessel,  but  only  to  a 
column  of  the  fluid  equal  in  diameter  to  the  bottom. 
The  general  rule  for  estimating  the  pressure  of  any 
fluid,  is  to  multiply  the  height  of  the  fluid  by  the  ex- 
tent of  the  surface  on  which  it  stands.  If  any  portion 
of  the  fluid  is  supported  by  a  tube  above  the  remainder, 
the  pressure  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  will  be  the 
same  as  if  the  water  was  throughout  at  the  same  height 
as  that  in  the  tube,  so  that  the  height  of  the  tube  is  pro- 
perly multiplied  by  the  extent  of  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
sel, to  determine  the  whole  pressure.  '1  his  principle  of 
equal  pressure  has  been  called  the  hydrostatic  paradox, 
though  there  is  nolhing  in  reality  more  paradoxical 
in  it  than  that  one  pound  at  the  long  end  of  a  lever 
should  balance  ten  pounds  at  the  short  end;  it  is, 
indeed,  but  another  means,  like  the  contrivances 
called  mechanical  powers,  of  balancing  different 
intensities  of  force  by  applying  them  to  parts  of  an 
apparatus  which  move  with  different  velocities.  This 
law  of  pressure  is  rendered  very  striking  in  the 
experiment  of  bursting  a  strong  cask  by  the  action 
of  a  few  ounces  of  water.  Suppose  a  cask  already 
filled  with  water,  and  let  a  long  tube  be  screwed 
tightly  into  its  top,  which  tube  will  contain  'inly  a 
few  ounces  of  water ;  by  filling  this  tube  the  ca^k  will 


be  burst.  The  explanation  of  the  experiment  is  this  ; 
if  the  tube  have  an  area  of  a  fortieth  of  an  inch,  and 
contain  half  a  pound  of  water,  this  will  produce  a  pres- 
sure of  half  a  pound  upon  every  fortieth  of  an  inch 
over  all  the  interior  of  the  cask.  The  same  effect  is 
produced  in  what  is  called  the  hydrostatic  bellows. 
The  tube  is  made  to  communicate  with  an  apparatus 
constructed  like  a  common  bellows,  but  without  s 
valve.  If  the  tube  holds  an  ounce  of  water,  and  has 
an  area  equal  only  to  one  thousandth  of  that  of  the 
top  board  of  the  bellows,  an  ounce  of  water  in  the 
tube  will  balance  weights  of  a  thousand  ounces  rest- 
ing on  the  bellows.  The  hydrostatic  or  hydraulic 
press  of  Mr  Bramah,  (See  Bramah's  press),  is  con- 
structed on  this  principle ;  a  prodigious  force  is  thus 
obtained  with  great  ease,  and  in  a  small  compass,  so 
that,  with  a  machine  the  size  of  a  common  teapot,  a 
bar  of  iron  may  be  as  easily  cut  as  a  slip  of  paste- 
board. A  small  forcing  pump  takes  the  place  of  the 
tube  in  the  instrument  above  described,  and  a  pump 
barrel  and  piston  is  substituted  for  the  bellows ; 
water  is  then  driven  from  the  small  pump  into  the 
large  barrel  under  the  piston,  and  the  piston  is  thus 
pressed  against  the  object  to  be  operated  upon.  If 
the  small  pump  have  one  thousandth  of  the  area  of 
the  large  barrel,  and  the  force  of  500  pounds  be 
applied  to  its  piston  by  its  lever  handle,  the  great 
piston  will  rise  with  a  force  equal  to  one  thousand 
times  500  pounds,  or  more  than  two  hundred  tons. 
The  uses  to  which  this  power  may  be  applied,  are  of 
great  variety  and  extent,  but  this  branch  of  art  seems 
to  be  yet  in  its  infancy.  Upon  the  tendency  of  all  the 
parts  of  fluids  to  dispose  themselves  in  a  plain  or 
level  surface,  depends  the  making  of  levelling  instru- 
ments, or  instruments  for  ascertaining  whether  any 
surface  is  level,  or  any  line  horizontal ;  for  finding 
what  point  is  on  the  same  level  with  any  given  point, 
and  how  much  any  point  is  above  or  below  the  level 
of  any  other  point. 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  pressure  of  liquids 
upon  a  horizontal  or  level  surface,  in  which  case  it  is 
only  necessary  to  multiply  the  height  of  the  fluid  by 
the  extent  of  the  surface,  and  the  weight  of  the  bulk 
is  equal  to  the  pressure  upon  the  surface.  But  if  the 
surface  is  not  horizontal,  a  different  rule  must  be 
applied  ;  for  then  the  pressure  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  bulk,  found  by  multiplying  the  extent  of  the 
surface  into  the  depth  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
surface.  In  this  manner  we  can  find  the  pressure 
upon  a  dam ;  we  must  take  half  the  depth  of  the 
water,  and  multiply  it  by  the  superficial  extent  of  the 
dam  ;  this  gives  the  bulk  of  water  whose  weight  is 
the  pressure  on  the  dam.  The  pressure  against  the 
upright  sides  of  a  cylinder  filled  with  water,  may  be 
found  by  multiplying  the  curve  surface  under  water 
by  the  depth  of  its  centre  of  gravity,  which  is  halt  the 
depth  of  the  water.  The  increase  of  pressure  in  pro- 
portion to  the  depth  of  the  fluid,  shows  the  necessity 
of  making  the  sides  of  pipes  or  masonry,  in  which 
fluids  are  to  be  contained,  stronger  in  proportion  to 
their  depth.  It  is  therefore  needless  to  make  them 
equally  thick  and  strong  from  the  top  downwards. 
If  they  are  thick  enough  for  the  great  pressure  be- 
low, they  will  be  thicker  than  is  required  for  the 
smaller  pressure  above.  The  same  is  true  in  regard 
to  flood-gates,  dams,  and  banks. 

When  a  solid  body  is  plunged  in  any  liquid,  it  must 
displace  a  quantity  of  that  liquid  exactly  equal  to  its 
own  bulk.  Hence  by  measuring  the  bulk  of  the 
liquid  so  displaced,  we  can  ascertain,  precisely  the 
bulk  of  the  body ;  for  the  liquid  can  be  put  into  any 
shape,  as  that  of  cubic  feet  or  inches,  by  being  poured 
into  a  vessel  of  that  shape  divided  into  equal  parts. 
This  is  the  easiest  way  of  measuring  the  solid  contents 
of  irregular  bodies,  when  a  body  is  plunged  into  a 
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liquid,  if  it  be  of  the  tame  weight  as  the  liquid,  it 
will  muain  in  whatever  part  uf  tin-  fluid  it  is  placed  ; 
If  it  be  heavier,  it  will  sink  to  the  bottom  ;  if  lighter, 
it  will  rise  to  the  top.  If  any  body,  therefore,  be 
weighed  in  the  air,  and  then  weighed  in  a  liquid,  it 
will  low  as  much  in  weight  as  an  equal  bulk  of  the 
liquid  weighs.  In  this  manner  we  determine  the 
relative  weights  of  all  bodies,  or  the  proportion  which 
they  bear  to  each  oilier  in  weight,  which  is  called 
their  tpteijSe  gravity,  (q.  v.)  Suppose  a  mass  of 
gold,  for  instance,  to  have  a  certain  weight  in  the  air; 
it  would  lose,  on  being  weighed  in  water,  about  a 
nineteenth  of  its  weight ;  that  is,  the  gold  would  be 
nineteen  times  heavier  than  water.  The  instrument 
and  for  this  purpose  is  called  the  hydrostatic  balance, 
(See  Balance)  .and  adonis  the  easiest  and  most  accurate 
nethod  of  comparing  all  substances,  whether  solid  or 
fluid.  This  operation  may  be  performed  with  sub- 
nances  lighter  than  water,  by  attaching  them  to  a  stiff 
pin,  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  or  by  suspend- 
ing some  heavy  substance  of  a  known  weight.  The 
tame  principle  also  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  specific 
gravities  of  different  fluids;  for,  if  the  same  substance 
be  weighed  in  two  fluids,  the  weight  which  it  loses 
in  each  is  as  the  specific  gravity  of  that  fluid.  (See 
Hydrometer.) 

Mr  Thorn  of  Rothsay  has  employed  the  principle 
of  floating  bodies  in  the  regulation  of  the  height  of 
water  in  mill  dams.  The  accompanying  wood  cut 
shows  a  section  of  one  of  his  contrivances  for  this 
purpose,  called  a  self-regulating  sluice. 


The  watter  sluice.  This  sluice,  when  placed 
upon  any  river,  canal,  reservoir,  or  collection  of 
water,  prevents  the  water  within  the  embankment 
from  rising  above  the  height  we  choose  to  assign  to 
it;  for  whenever  it  rises  to  that  height,  the  sluice 
opens  and  passes  the  extra  water;  and  whenever  that 
extra  water  is  passed,  it  shuts  again;  so  that  whilst  it 
saves  the  banks  at  all  times  from  damage  by  over- 
flow, it  never  wastes  any  water  we  wish  to  retain. 
A  C  B  L,  part  of  a  canal,  river,  stream,  or  collection 
of  water.  B  C,  high  water  mark,  or  the  greatest 
height  to  which  the  water  is  to  be  allowed  to  rise. 
B  D,  a  sluice,  or  folding  dam,  which  turns  on  pivots 
at  D.  E  F,  a  hollow  cylinder,  having  a  small  aper- 
ture in  its  bottom,  to  which  is  joined  F  L,  a  small 
pipe  always  open.  I II  I,  small  holes  in  cylinder 
E  F,  on  the  line  of  high  water  mark.  G  H,  another 
cylinder,  waterproof,  that  moves  up  and  down  freely 
within  cylinder  E  F;  and  the  weight  of  which  keeps 
the  sluice  B  D  shut  by  its  connexion  with  B  K  H,  a 
chain  fixed  to  cylinder  G  H  at  H,  thence  passing 
over  pulley  K,  and  having  its  other  end  fixed  to 
sluice  B  D  at  B.  When  the  water  in  the  canal, 
river,  or  pond,  rises  to  the  line  B  C,  it  passes  into 
cylinder  E  F,  at  the  small  holes  I  I  I  I ;  and  this 
lessens  the  weight  of  cylinder  G  PI  so  much  that  the 
pressure  of  the  water  in  front  of  sluice  B  D  throws  it 
open.  When  the  water  subsides,  so  as  not  to  enter 
these  holes,  Uie  cylinder  is  emptied  by  the  tube 
L;  and  then  the  weight  of  cylinder  G  H  shuts  the 
*as  before.  The  dimensions  and  weight  of  this 
under  must  of  course  correspond  with  the  weight 
^the  column  of  water  pressing  upon  sluice  B  D. 
tin  sluice  is  here  represented  with  the  pivots  on 
which  it  turns  at  its  under  edge,  but  they  may  be 


I  either  at  the  upper  or  under  edge  as  circum- 
stances render  advisable.  The  upper  edge  is  ;i.  <> 
here  represented  on  a  level  with  high  water  mark, 
but  if  necessary,  it  may  be  placed  anywhere  between 
that  and  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  or  aqueduct,  or 
right  below,  as  on  an  aqueduct  bridge,  or  similar 
situation.  The  cylinders  may  also  be  placed  on  the 
outside  of  the  dam  or  embankment,  by  having  a  pipe 
to  communicate  between  them  and  the  water  within ; 
but  in  whatever  situation  the  sluice  or  cylinders  may 
be  placed,  the  pipe  that  communicates  between  the 
cylinders  and  the  water  within  the  embankment  must 
always  have  its  opening  there  exactly  at  the  level  of 
high  water  mark,  or  at  the  greatest  height  to  which 
the  water  therein  is  to  be  permitted  to  rise.  On  this 
principle  a  self-acting  dam  may  be  raised  in  any  river 
or  stream,  up  to  high  water  mark,  by  which  means  a 
considerable  reservoir  will  be  obtained,  whilst  during 
floods  the  dam  will  fold  down,  and  no  new  ground  be 
overflowed.  In  lawns,  or  pleasure  grounds,  through 
which  streams  or  rivulets  flow,  these  sluices  might  oe 
applied  to  advantage;  for  by  placing  one  on  the  bank 
of  each  pond,  the  water  within  would  always  be  kept 
at  the  same  height,  whether  the  weather  were  wet 
or  dry;  and  hence  flowers  or  shrubs  might  be  planted 
close  to  the  water's  edge,  or  in  it,  (as  best  suits  their 
respective  habits,)  and  their  position  with  regard  to 
water,  would  always  be  the  same. 

The  principles  of  buoyancy  are  very  ingeniously 
applied  in  Mr  Farcy's  self-acting  flood-gate.  In  the 
case  of  common  sluices  to  a  mill-dam,  when  a  sudden 
flood  occurs,  unless  the  miller  gets  up  in  the  night  to 
open  the  gate  or  gates,  the  neighbouring  lands  may 
become  inundated;  and,  on  the  contrary,  unless  he 
be  present  to  shut  up  when  the  flood  subsides,  the 
mill-dam  may  be  emptied  and  the  water  lost  which 
he  would  need  the  next  day.  To  prevent  either  of 
these  occurrences,  Mr  JOHN  FAREY,  whose  talent 
and  ingenuity  are  well  known,  has  proposed  a  self- 
acting  flood  gate,  the  following  description  of  which 
has  been  given  in  the  Mechanics1  Weekly  Journal. 


A  A  represents  a  vertical  section  of  a  gate  poised 
upon  a  horizontal  axis  passing  rather  above  the  centre 
of  pressure  of  the  gate,  so  as  to  give  it  a  tendency  to 
shut  close,  a  a  is  a  lever,  fixed  perpendicular  to 
the  gate,  and  connected  by  an  iron  rod  with  a  cask, 
b,  floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  when  it  rises 
to  the  line,  B,D,  which  is  assumed  as  a  level  of  the 
wear  or  mill-dam,  B,  C,E,  F,  in  which  the  flood-gate 
is  placed:  by  this  arrangement,  it  will  be  seen  that 
when  the  water  rises  above  the  dam,  it  floats  the 
cask,  opens  the  gate,  and  allows  the  water  to  escape 
until  its  surface  subsides  to  the  proper  level  at  B,I>; 
the  cask  now  acts  by  its  weight,  when  unsupported 
by  the  water,  to  close  the  gate  and  prevent  leakage. 
The  gate  should  be  fitted  into  a  frame  of  timber,  H,  K, 
which  is  set  in  the  masonry  of  the  dam.  The  upper 
beam,H,  of  the  frame  being  just  level  with  the  crown 
of  the  dam,  so  that  the  water  runs  over  the  top  of 
the  gate  at  the  same  time  that  it  passes  through  it. : 
to  prevent  the  current  disturbing  the  cask,  it  is  con 
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iiected  by  a  small  rod,  e,  at  each  end,  to  the  upper 
beam,  H,  of  the  frame,  and  jointed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  admit  of  motion  in  a  vertical  direction. 

If  a  single  drop  of  water,  or  any  liquid  of  a 
like  degree  of  fluidity,  be  pressed  upon  a  solid 
surface,  it  will  wet  that  surface,  and  adhere  to  it, 
instead  of  keeping  together  and  running  oft".  This 
shows  that  parts  of  the  liquid  are  more  attracted  by 
the  parts  of  the  solids  than  by  one  another.  In  the 
same  manner,  round  the  glass  in  which  a  liquid  is 
contained,  its  surface  will  be  seen  to  be  higher  than 
in  the  centre.  If  the  vessel  be  less  than  the  twentieth 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  liquid  will  rise  in  it 
the  higher  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the 
diameter.  This  is  called  capillary  attraction,  and 
tubes  of  this  kind  are  called  capillary  tubes.  See 
Capillary  Tubes ;  see  also  Pumps,  Siphons,  Springs. 

Hydraulics  (from  vSu^,  water,  and  at/x»?,  a  pipe, 
referring  to  the  movement  of  water  in  certain  musi- 
cal instruments  used  by  the  Greeks);  that  branch  of 
hydrodynamics  which  has  for  its  object  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  motions  of  liquids,  the  means  by  which 
they  are  produced,  the  laws  by  which  they  are  regu- 
lated, and  the  force  or  effect  which  they  exert  against 
themselves  or  against  solid  bodies.  This  subject 
naturally  divides  itself  into  three  heads:  1.  the 
effects  which  take  place  in  the  natural  flowing  of 
fluids  through  the  various  ducts  or  channels  which 
convey  them ;  2.  the  artificial  means  of  producing 
motion  in  fluids,  and  destroying  their  natural  equili- 
brium by  means  of  pumps  and  various  hydraulic 
engines  and  machines ;  and  3.  the  force  and  power 
which  may  be  derived  from  fluids  in  motion,  whether 
that  motion  be  produced  naturally  or  artificially. 

The  particles  of  fluids  are  found  to  flow  over  or 
amongst  each  other  with  less  friction  than  over  solid 
substances ;  and  as  each  particle  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  gravitation,  it  follows  that  no  quantity  of 
homogeneous  fluid  can  be  in  a  state  of  rest,  unless 
every  part  of  its  surface  is  on  a  level,  that  is,  not  a 
level  plane,  but  so  far  convex  as  that  every  part  of 
the  surface  may  be  equally  distant  from  the  centre  of 
the  earth.  As  the  particles  of  all  liquids  gravitate, 
any  vessel  containing  a  liquid  will  be  drawn  towards 
the  earth  with  a  power  equivalent  to  the  weight  it 
contains,  and  if  the  quantity  of  the  fluid  be  doubled, 
tripled,  &c.,  the  gravitating  influence  will  be  doubled, 
tripled,  &c.  The  pressure  of  fluids  is,  therefore, 
simply  as  their  heights, — a  circumstance  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  construction  of  pumps  and  engines 
for  raising  water.  As  liquids  gravitate  independent- 
ly, if  a  hole  be  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  the 
liquid  will  flow  out,  those  particles  directly  over  the 
hole  being  discharged  first.  Their  motion  causes  a 
momentary  vacuum,  into  which  the  particles  tend  to 
flow  from  all  directions,  and  thus  the  whole  mass  of 
the  water,  and  not  merely  the  perpendicular  column 
above  the  orifice,  is  set  in  motion.  If  the  liquid  falls 
perpendicularly,  its  descent  will  be  accelerated  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  falling  solid  bodies.  (See 
Mechanics.)  When  water  flows  in  a  current,  as  in 
rivers,  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  inclination  of  the 
channel,  and  its  motion  is  referable  to  that  of  solids 
descending  an  inclined  plane  ;  but,  from  want  of  co- 
hesion among  its  particles,  the  motions  are  more 
irregular  than  those  of  solids,  and  involve  some  diffi- 
cult questions.  The  friction  between  a  solid  and  the 
surface  on  which  it  moves  can  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  liquids,  one  part 
of  which  may  be  moving  rapidly  and  another  slowly, 
while  another  is  stationary.  This  is  observable  in  rivers 
and  pipes,  where  the  water  in  the  centre  moves  with 
greater  rapidity  than  at  the  sides,  so  that  a  pipe 
does  not  discharge  as  much  water  in  a  given  time, 
in  proportion  to  its  magnitude,  as  theoretical  calcu- 


lation would  lead  us  to  suppose.  As  water,  in 
descending,  follows  the  same  laws  as  other  falling 
bodies,  its  motion  will  be  accelerated ;  in  rivers, 
therefore,  the  velocity  and  quantity  discharged  at 
different  depths  would  be  as  the  square  roots  of  those 
depths,  did  not  the  friction  against  the  bottom  check 
the  rapidity  of  the  flow.  The  same  law  applies  to 
the  spouting  of  water  through  jets  or  adjutages. 
Thus,  if  a  hole  be  made  in  the  side  of  a  vessel  of 
water,  the  water  at  this  orifice,  which  before  was 
only  pressed  by  the  simple  weight  of  the  perpendi- 
cular column  above  it,  will  be  pressed  by  ttie  same 
force  as  if  the  water  were  a  solid  body  descending 
from  the  surface  to  the  orifice;  that  is,  as  the  square 
root  of  the  distance  of  those  two  points  ;  and,  in  the 
same  way,  water  issuing  from  any  other  orifices,  will 
run  in  quantities  and  velocities  proportionate  to  the 
square  root  of  their  depths  below  the  surface.  Now, 
the  quantity  of  water  spouting  from  any  hole  in  a 
given  time,  must  be  as  the  velocity  with  which  it 
flows:  if,  therefore,  a  hole  A  be  four  times  as  deep 
below  the  surface  as  a  hole  B,  it  follows  that  A  will 
discharge  twice  as  much  water  in  a  given  time  as  B, 
because  two  is  the  square  root  of  four.  A  hole  in 
the  centre  of  such  a  column  of  water,  will  project  the 
water  to  the  greatest  horizontal  distance  (or  range), 
which  will  be  equal  to  twice  the  length  of  the  column 
of  which  the  orifice  is  the  centre.  In  like  manner, 
two  jets  of  water,  spouting  from  holes  at  equal  dis- 
tances above  and  below  the  central  orifice,  will  be 
thrown  equal  horizontal  distances.  The  path  of  the 
spouting  liquid  will  always  be  a  parabola,  because  it 
is  impelled  by  two  forces,  the  one  horizontal,  and  the 
other  (gravitation)  perpendicular. 

To  prove  this  by  experiment,  let  two  pipes  of 
equal  size,  m  and  n,  be  fixed  into  the  side  of 
the  vessel  A,  but  so  that  the  pipe  n  is  placed  four 


times  deeper  below  the  surface  c  than  the  pipe 
m.  (In  this  case  the  orifices  /C  g  are  supposed  to 
be  closed.)  If  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  vessel 
be  kept  at  the  same  height  by  a  constant  supply 
being  poured  in,  and  if  two  vessels,  one  of  which 
woula  hold  a  pint,  be  placed  under  the  pipe  m,  and 
the  other  which  would  contain  a  quart  under  the 
pipe  n,  both  vessels  will  be  filled  in  the  same  time 
from  their  respective  pipes.  Wherefore  the  quanti- 
ties of  water  passing  through  equal  holes  in  the 
same  time,  are  as  the  square  roots  of  their  depths. 
The  horizontal  distance  to  which  a  fluid  will  spout 
from  a  hole  made  in  the  side  of  an  upright  vessel 
may  be  determined  in  the  following  manner.  Let 
the  vessel  A  be  filled  with  water  to  the  height  of 
the  surface,  and  let  d  k  a  be  a  horizontal 
plane  upon  which  the  jets  fall ;  on  c  d,  as  a  dia- 
meter describe  a  semicircle  c  h  d,  whose  centre  C 
shall  be  the  central  height  of  the  column  of  fluid  in 
the  reservoir  A  ;  then  if  holes  be  made  in  the  reser- 
voir at  the  points  /Cg,  and  lines  drawn  from  them 
to  the  semicircle  perpendicular  to  the  diameter  of  the 
semicircle,  or  the  side  of  the  vessel  as  at  /  b,  C  A, 
and  g  i ;  the  distance  to  which  water  will  spout  from 
the  holes /C  g,  will  be  proportionate  to  the  length 
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of  line  which  ruts  Uie  semicircle.  As  C  h  i»  tlu 
longest  line  which  can  be  drawn  within  (he  semicircle 
ater  spouting  thim  C  will  reach  the  greatest 
hnriaunlal  distance  a,  and  Uiat  range,  if  in  vacim. 
would  he  equal  to  twit  e  the  leii-tli  of  line  drawn 
from  the  point  of  discharge  to  the  semicircle. 
Though  water  will  n-e  in  pipes  us  Inu'li  as  Uie 
surface  of  (he  head  from  which  it  is  supplied;  yet  in 
perpendicular  jets  it  can  never  rise  so  hkh.  IH.MU-. 
of  the  resistance  of  the  air.  and  the  friction  of  the 
mljtimne.  The  best  kind  of  adjutage  is  the  end  of 
the  tube  covered  with  a  thin  plate,  in  which  is  made 
a  smooth  hole  much  less  Uian  the  bore  of  the  tube. 
In  such  an  adjutage  Uie  water  will  ascend  ii 
regular  shape,  and  find  little  friction 
through  Uie  thin  plate. 

'1  he  second  division  of  the  subject,  mentioned  in 
the  beginning  of  Uiis  article,  is  of  the  greatest  prac- 
tical utility,  as  embracing  an  account  of  the  various 
pumps  and  machines  which  have  been  employed  to 
raise  water:  and  numerous  as  these  may  appear,  it 
will  he  found  that  they  may  all  be  comprehended 
under  four  general  heads :  I.  those  machines  in 
which  water  is  lifted  in  vessels  by  the  application  of 
some  mechanical  force  to  them.  The  earlier 
hydraulic  machines  were  constructed  on  this  prin- 
ciple, which  is  the  simplest ;  such  are  the  Persian 
wheel,  consisting  of  upright  buckets  attached  to  the 
rim  of  a  wheel,  moving  in  a  reservoir  of  water  ;  the 
buckets  are  fillet!  at  bottom,  as  they  pass  through  the 
water,  and  emptied  at  top,  so  that  the  water  is  raised  a 
height  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  wheel.  The  wheel 
may  be  turned  by  living  power,  or,  if  in  running  water, 
by  fastening  float  hoards  to  the  circumference.  A 
modification,  and  decided  improvement  on  Uie  Persian 
wheel  has  been  long  in  use  in  Scotland.  This  wheel 
was  the  invention  of  Mr  George  Micke,  an  in- 
genious millwright  of  Alloa,  in  Clackmannanshire. 
(See  Pertian  Wheel.)  The  Archimedian  screw,  the 
bucket-engine  or  chain-pump,  and  the  rope-pump  of 
Vera,  are  modifications 
of  the  same  principle. 
The  Chain  Pump  is 
shown  in  the  annexed 
figure  :  it  usually  consists 
of  a  succession  of  long 
links  of  metal  rods,  re- 
volving like  an  endless 
rope  over  two  wheels  e  /, 
one  of  which,  /,  must 
be  under  water.  Oil 
this  chain,  between  each 
joint,  is  fixed  a  flat  piece 
of  wood  or  metal,  d  d  d, 
usually  square,  which  is 
supported  and  kept  in  its 
place  by  the  projecting 
arms  of  the  wheels  / 
and  f.  though  at  the 
same  time  Uiey  are  per- 
milted  to  turn  with  the 

same  freedom  as  the  chain  ;— the  wheel  e  is  turned 
by  a  winch,  which  causes  the  whole  chain  to  move  ; 
one  side  of  it  passing  upwards,  while  the  oUier  side  is 
continually  descending  in  the  same  direction.  The 
ascending  side  of  the  chain  is  made  to  pass  through  a 
box  or  pipe,  one  end  of  which  is  immersed  in  the 
water,  the  other  end  nearly  reaching  the  upper 
wheel ;  this  box  corresponds  in  shape  with  the 
SIM  of  the  plates  which  fit  pretty  closely,  and  form 
be  pump.  The  succession  of  plates  passing  upward 
through  the  trunk,  forms  a  succession  of  cavities 
which  are  filled  with  water,  and  are  constantly 
discliarged  at  Uie  top.  From  the  formation  of  this 
pump  it  will  only  work  in  deep  water,  and  conse- 


quently  cannot  drain  a  reservoir  to  the  bottom  ;  but 
it  has  the  advantage  of  not  becoming  choked  with 
smd  <>r  w.-pds  ;  ami  though  some  of  its  advantages 
may  be  lost  by  Uie  plates  not  fitting  closely  to  the 
trunk,  and  thereby  allowing  some  of  the  water  to 
drain  out,  yet  as  an  upper  chamber  can  only  leak 
into  one  below,  if  the  motion  of  the  machinery  be 
very  rapid,  it  cannot  lose  any  considerable  quantity 
of  water.  It  is  for  these  reasons  frequently  used  in 
draining  the  water  from  Uie  foundations  of  bridges, 
docks,  and  other  large  works.  If  the  top  and  lx>t- 
tom  wheeU,  ef,  of  this  machine  be  retained,  while 
the  tube  or  trunk  is  taken  away,  and  a  number  of 
small  boxes  or  buckets  be  attached  to  the  chain  instead 
of  the  plates  d  d  d,  the  machine  then  becomes  a 
bucket  engine,  which  is  but  another  form  of  the  Per- 
sian wheel  already  described.  A  pump  on  this  prin- 
ciple is  used  in  ships,  and  is  called  a  chain  pump. 

2.  The  next  class  of  machines  are  those  in  which 
the  water  is  raised  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  comprises  all  those  machines  to  which  the  name 
of  pump  is  more  particularly  applied.  These  act 
entirely  by  removing  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
from  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  may  thus  be 
raised  to  the  height  of  about  thirty-two  feet.  (See 
Atmosphere  Air.)  Whenever  it  becomes  necessary 
to  raise  water  to  greater  heights,  the  third  class  of 
machines,  or  those  which  act  by  compression  on  the 
water,  either  immediately  or  by  the  intervention  of 
condensed  air,  are  employed.  All  pumps  of  this 
description  are  called  forcing-pumps.  (See  Pump.) 
Although  atmospheric  pressure  is  not  necessary  in 
the  construction  of  forcing-pumps,  it  is,  in  most 
cases,  resorted  to  for  raising  the  water,  in  the  first 
place,  into  the  body  of  the  pump,  where  the  forcing 
action  takes  place.  In  machines  of  this  kind,  the 
water  may  be  raised  to  any  height. 

The  common  suction  pump  consists  of  a  hollow 
cylinder  A,  of  wood  or  metal,  which  contains  a  pis- 
ton B,  stuffed  so  as  to  move  up  or 
down  in  the  cylinder  easily,  and  yet 
be  air  tight :  to  this  piston  there  is 
attached  a  rod  which  will  reach  at 
least  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder  when 
the  piston  is  at  the  bottom.  In  Uie 
piston  there  is  a  valve  which  opens 
upwards,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  there  is  another  valve  C 
also  rising  upwards,  and  which 
covers  the  orifice  of  a  tube  fixed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and 
reaching  to  the  well  from  whence 
the  water  is  to  be  drawn.  This  tube  is  commonly 
called  the  suction  tube,  and  the  cylinder,  the  body  of 
the  pump.  When  the  piston  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  there  can  be  no  air,  or  at  least  very  little 
between  it  and  the  valve  C,  for  as  the  piston  was 
pushed  down,  Uie  valve  in  it  would  allow  the  air  to 
fscape  instead  of  being  condensed,  and  when  it  is 
drawn  up,  the  pressure  of  the  air  would  shut  the 
valve,  and  there  would  be  a  vacuum  produced  in  the 
)ody  of  the  cylinder  when  the  piston  arrived  at  Uie 
top.  But  the  ah-  in  the  cylinder  being  very  much 
rarefied,  the  pressure  of  the  valve  C  on  the  water  at 
the  bottom  will  be  greatly  less  than  that  of  the 
external  atmosphere  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
.he  well ;  therefore,  the  water  will  be  pressed  up  the 
jump  to  a  height  not  exceeding  thirty-two  feet.  As 
.he  valves  shut  downwards,  the  water  is  prevented 
rom  returning,  and  the  same  operation  being 
repeated,  the  water  may  be  raised  to  any  height, 
not  exceeding  the  above  limit  in  any  quantity. 

The  quantity  of  water  discharged  in  a  given  time, 
s  determined  by  considering  that  at  each  stroke  of 
the  piston  a  quantity  is  discharged  equal  to  a  cylin- 
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der  whose  base  is  the  area  of  a  cross  section  of  the 
boJy  of  the  pump,  and  height  the  play  of  the  piston. 
Thus,  if  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  of  the  pump  be 
4  inches,  and  the  play  of  the  piston  3  feet,  then,  by 
mensuration,  we  have  to  find  the  content  of  a  cylinder 
4  inches  diameter,  and  3  feet  high— now,  4  inches  is 
the  i  of  a  foot,  or  -333,  hence,  -333'  x  -7854  = 
•110999  X  -7854  =  -08796  =  the  area  of  the  cross 
section  of  the  cylinder  in  square  feet;  hence,  -08796 
X  3  =  -2639  =  the  content  of  the  cylinder  in  cubic 
feet  =  the  quantity  of  cubic  feet  of  water  discharged 
by  one  stroke  of  the  piston.  Now,  a  cubic  foot  of 
water  weighs  about  63-5  Ibs.  avoirdupois,  wherefore, 
•2639  x  63-5=16-756  Ibs.  avoirdupois  and  an  im- 
perial gallon  is  equal  to  10  Ibs.  of  water;  whence, 
dividing  the  above  number  16-756  by  10,  we  get  the 
number  of  ale  gallons  =  1-6756.  The  piston, 
throughout  its  ascent,  has  to  overcome  a  resistance 
equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water,  having 
the  same  base  as  the  area  of  the  piston,  and  a 
height  equal  to  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  body 
of  the  pump  above  the  water  in  the  well. 

The  lifting  pump.  This  pump  like  the  suction 
pump  has  two  valves  and  a  piston,  both  opening 
upwards;  but  the  valve  in  the  cylinder  instead  of 
being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  is  placed 
in  the  body  of  it,  and  at  the  height  where  the  water 
is  intended  to  be  delivered.  The  bottom  of  the 
pump  is  thrust  into  the  well  a  considerable  way,  and 
if  the  piston  be  supposed  to  be  at  the  bottom,  it  is 
plain,  that  as  its  valve  opens  upwards,  there  will  be 
no  obstruction  to  the  water  rising  in  the  cylinder  to 
the  height  which  it  is  in  the  well ;  for,  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  hydrostatics,  water  will  always  endeavour 
to  come  to  a  level.  Now  when  the  piston  is  drawn 
up,  the  valve  in  it  will  shut,  and  the  water  in  the 
cylinder  will  be  lifted  up  ;  the  valve  in  the  barrel 
will  be  opened  and  the  water  will  pass  through  it, 
and  cannot  return  as  the  valve  opens  upwards ;  — 
another  stroke  of  the  piston  repeats  the  same  pro- 
cess, and  in  this  way  the  water  is  raised  from  the 
well  :  but  the  height  to  which  it  may  be  raised  is  not 
in  this  as  in  the  suction  pump  limited  to  thirty-two 
feet.  To  ascertain  the  force  necessary  to  work  this 
pump,  we  are  to  consider  that  the  piston  lifts  a 
column  of  water  whose  base  is  the  area  of  the  pis- 
ton, and  height  the  distance  between  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  well  and  the  spout,  at  which  the  water 
is  delivered. 

The  forcing  pump  remains  to  be  considered.  The 
piston  of  this  pump  lias  no  valve,  but  there  is  a  valve 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  the  same  as  seen  at  A. 
In  the  side  of  the  cylinder,  and  im- 
mediately above  the  valve  B,  there 
is  another  valve  A  opening  out- 
wards into  a  tube,  which  is  bent 
upwards  to  the  height  H  at  which 
the  water  is  to  be  delivered.  When 
the  piston  is  raised,  the  valve  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pump  opens,  and  a 
vacuum  being  produced,  the  water 
is  pressed  up  into  the  pump  on  the 
principle  of  the  sucking  pump.  But 
when  the  piston  is  pressed  down, 
the  valve  A  at  the  bottom  shuts, 
and  the  valve  B  at  the  side  which 
leads  into  the  ejection  pipe  opens,  and  the  water  is 
forced  up  the  tube.  When  the  piston  is  raised  again 
the  valve  B  shuts,  and  the  valve  A  opens.  The 
same  process  is  repeated,  and  the  water  is  thrown  out 
at  every  descent  of  the  piston,  the  discharge  therefore 
is  not  constant.  It  is  frequently  required  that  the 
discharge  from  the  pump  should  be  continuous,  and 
this  is  effected  by  fixing  to  the  top  of  the  eduction 
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pipe  an  air  vessel.  This  air  ves- 
sel consists  of  a  box  AB,  in  the 
bottom  of  which  there  is  a  valve  C 
opening  upwards  into  the  box. 
This  valve  covers  the  top  of  the 
eduction  pipe  D.  A  tube,  E,  is 
fastened  into  the  top  of  the  box, 
which  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom 
of  the  box,  it  rises  out  of  the  box, 
and  is  furnished  with  a  stop  cock. 
If  the  stop  cock  be  shut,  and  the 
water  be  sent  by  the  action  of  the  pump  into  the 
air  vessel,  it  cannot  return  because  of  the  shutting 
of  the  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  ;  and  because 
of  the  space  occupied  by  the  water,  the  air  in  the 
box  is  condensed,  and  will  consequently  exert  a  pro- 
portionate pressure  on  the  water  in  the  air  vessel, 
and  force  it  higher  up  the  tube  E. 

4.  The  fourth  class  of  hydraulic  machines  for  rais- 
ing water,  consists  of  such  engines  as  act  either  by 
the  weight  of  a  portion  of  the  water  which  they  have 
to  raise,  or  of  any  other  water  that  can  be  used  for 
such  purpose,  or  by  its  centrifugal  force,  momentum, 
or  other  natural  powers;  and  this  class,  therefore, 
includes  some  very  beautiful  and  truly  philosophical 
contrivances,  too  numerous  for  us  to  describe.  The 
Hungarian  machine,  the  centrifugal  pump,  and  the 
water-rani,  are  among  the  number. 

The  large  pipe  AB  called  the  body  of  the  ram, 
passes  through  the  side  of  the  reservoir  PQ,  from 
which  the  fall  of  water  is  obtained.  It  has  a  trumpet 
mouth  at  one  end  A,  and  at  the  other  end  an  opening 
HH,  which  can  be  closed  by  valves  C  or  D.  When 
these  valves  are  open,  the  water  will  issue  at  II H 
with  a  velocity  due  to  the  height  AP;  but  when  the 
internal  valve  C  is  closed,  as  in  the  figure,  the  water 
is  prevented  from  issuing.  When  the  valve  C  opens, 
it  descends  into  the  position  shown  by  the  dotted  lines 
GG,  being  guided  between  three  or  four  stems  g  g, 
which  have  hooks  at  the  lower  ends  for  supporting 
the  valves.  In  this  case  the  water  has  a  free  passage 
between  these  stems,  and  the  width  of  the  passage 
can  be  increased  or  diminished  by  the  screws  with 


which  the  stems  are  fixed.  The  valve  C  is  made  of 
metal,  and  has  a  hollow  cup  or  dish  of  metal  at- 
tached to  its  lower  surface.  The  seat  HH  of  the 
valve  is  wider  than  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  AB. 
It  consists  of  a  short  cylinder  or  pipe  screwed  by  its 
f land i  h  h  into  the  opening  of  the  upper  surface  of 
the  head  R  of  the  ram;  and  the  cylinder  is  so  formed 
as  to  have  an  inverted  cup  or  annular  space  t  f  round 
the  upper  part  of  it  for  containing  air,  which  cannot 
escape  when  it  is  compressed  by  the  water.  A  small 
pipe  k  I,  leading  from  this  annular  space  to  the  open 
air,  is  furnished  with  small  valves,  k,  I,  one  of  which, 
k,  opens  inwards  to  admit  the  air  into  f,  t,  but  to 
prevent  its  return,  while  the  other  valve,  /,  admits  a 
certain  quantity  of  air,  and  then  shuts  and  prevents 
any  farther  entrance.  The  valve  D  is  exactly  the 
same  as  C,  only  it  descends  as  in  the  figure  when 
it  shuts,  and  rises  when  it  opens.  The  upper  part 
82 
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pf  the  head  of  the  ram  at  F  is  made  flat.  an<l  lias 
several  valves  which  allow  Uie  water  to  pass  freely 
from  the  pipe  AH,  but  prevent  its  return.  On  each 
tide  of  the  head  of  the  rain,  at  the  part  opposite 
to  these  valves  is  a  hollow  enlargement,  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines  K,  forming  a  circular  bason, 
through  Uie  centre  of  which  the  pipe  ABR  passes. 
The  pipe  is  here  made  flat  instead  of  circular,  for 
forming  the  seats  of  the  valves,  and  the  bason  KK  is 
i-overed  uiUi  nn  air  vessel  FF.  This  air  vessel 
oiiMiiiuiiicates  all  round  the  pipe  B,  with  the  bason 
KK,  and  with  the  vertical  pipe  M.  The  machine 
being  thus  constructed,  let  us  suppose  the  pipe  ABR 
full  of  water,  and  the  valve  C  to  be  opened,  the 
water  will  lift  Uie  valve  D,  and  escape  with  a  ve- 
locity due  to  Uie  height  of  the  reservoir.  In  a  short 
time,  the  water  having  acquired  an  additional  ve- 
locity, raises  the  valve  G,  which  shuts  the  passage, 
and  prevents  the  escape  of  the  water.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  that  all  the  included  water  exerts 
suddenly  a  hydrostatical  pressure  on  every  part  of 
the  pipe,  compressing  at  the  same  time  the  air  in  the 
annular  space  i ;',  which  by  its  elasticity  diminishes 
Uie  violence  of  the  shock.  This  hydrostatical  pres- 
sure opens  the  valves  at  E,  and  a  portion  of  Uie 
water  flows  into  the  air  vessel  F,  and  condenses  the 
air  which  it  contains.  The  valves  at  E  now  close, 
preventing  the  return  of  the  water  into  the  pipe,  and 
the  water  recoils  a  little  in  the  tube  with  a  slight 
motion  from  B  to  A,  in  consequence  of  the  reaction 
or  elasticity  of  the  compressed  air  in  1 i,  and  also  of 
the  metal  of  the  pipe,  which  must  have  yielded  a 
little  to  the  force  exerted  upon  it  in  every  direction. 
The  recoil  of  the  water  towards  A  produces  a  slight 
aspiration  within  the  head  R  of  the  ram,  which  causes 
the  valve  D  to  descend  by  its  own  weight,  and  pre- 
vent Uie  water  X  which  covers  it  from  descending 
into  the  tube.  The  air,  however,  passes  through  the 
pipe  /Ar,  opens  the  valve  fc,  and  a  small  quantity  is 
sucked  into  the  annular  space  i  i;  but  the  quantity  is 
very  small,  as  the  valve  k  closes  as  soon  as  the  cur- 
rent of  air  becomes  rapid.  During  the  recoil  towards 
A,  the  valve  C,  being  unsupported,  falls  by  its  own 
weight;  and  when  the  force  of  recoil  is  expended  by 
acting  on  the  water  in  the  reservoir  PQ,  the  water 
begins  again  to  flow  along  ABR,  and  the  very  same 
operation  which  we  have  described  is  repeated  with- 
out end,  a  portion  of  water  being  driven  into  the  air 
vessel  F  at  every  ascent  of  the  valve  C.  The  air  in 
this  vessel  being  thus  highly  compressed,  will  exert 
a  force  due  to  its  elasticity  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  vessel  F,  and  will  force  it  up  through 
the  pipe  M  to  a  height  which  is  sufficient  to  balance 
the  elasticity  of  the  included  air. 

The  small  quantity  of  air  which  is  drawn  into  the 
annular  space  i  i  through  the  air  tube  /  k  at  each  as- 
piration, causes  an  accumulation  of  air  in  the  space 
ii;  and  when  the  aspiration  of  recoil  takes  place,  a 
small  quantity  of  air  passes  from  i »,  and  proceeds 
along  the  pipe  till  it  arrives  beneath  the  valves  at  E, 
and  lodging  in  the  small  space  beneath  the  valves, 
it  is  forced  into  the  air  vessel  at  the  next  stroke, 
and  thus  affords  a  constant  supply  of  air  to  the 
vessel.  The  valves  make  in  general  from  fifty  to 
seventy  pulsations  in  a  minute. 

When  the  fall  of  water,  or  PQ,is  five  feet,  and  the 

C'pe  AB  six  inches  in  diameter  and  fourteen  feet 
ng,  a  machine  with  its  parts  proportioned  as  in  the 
fitrure  will  raise  water  to  the  height  of  100  feet.     It 
ill  expend  about  seventy  cubic  feet  per  minute  in 
working  it,  and  will  raise  about  two  and  a  third  cubic 
feet  per  minute  to  the  height  of  100  feet. 

The  Uiird  general  division  of  the  subject  relates  to 
the  mean*  by  which  motion  and  power  may  be  ob- 
tained from  liquids,  and  includes  the  general  consid- 


eration of  water-wheels  and  other  contrivances  for 
moving  machinery.  Motion  is  generally  obtained 
from  water,  either  by  exposing  obstacles  to  theae.tion 
of  its  current,  as  in  water-wheels,  or  by  arresting  it' 
progress  in  movable  buckets,  or  receptacles  which 
retain  it  during  a  part  of  its  descent. 

Water-wheels  have  three  denominations,  depend- 
ing on  their  particular  construction,  on  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  set  or  used,  and  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  water  is  made  to  act  upon  them  ;  but  all 
water-wheels  consist,  in  common,  of  a  hollow  cylin- 
der or  drum,  revolving  on  a  central  axle  or  spindle, 
from  which  the  power  to  be  used  is  communicated, 
while  their  exterior  surface  is  covered  with  vanes, 
float-boards,  or  cavities,  upon  which  the  water  is  to 
act.  The  undershot  wheel  is  the  oldest  construction 
of  this  kind  :  it  is  merely  a  wheel,  furnished  with  u 
series  of  plane  surfaces  or  floats  projecting  from  its 
circumference,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  im- 
pulse of  the  water  which  is  delivered  under  the 
wheel.  As  it  acts  chiefly  by  the  momentum  of  the 
water,  the  positive  weight  of  which  is  scarcely  called 
into  action,  it  is  only  proper  to  be  used  where  there 
is  a  great  supply  of  water  always  in  motion.  It  is 
the  cheapest  of  all  water-wheels,  and  is  more  applica- 
ble to  rivers  in  their  natural  state  than  any  other 
form  of  the  wheel;  it  is  also  useful  in  tide-currents, 
where  the  water  sets  in  opposite  directions  at  different 
times,  because  it  receives  the  impulse  equally  well 
on  either  side  of  its  floats.  In  the  overshot  wheel, 
the  circumference  is  furnished  with  a  series  of  cavi- 
ties or  buckets,  into  which  the  water  is  delivered 
from  above.  The  buckets  on  one  side,  being  erect, 
will  be  loaded  with  water,  and  the  wheel  will  be 
thus  set  in  motion  ;  the  mouths  of  the  loaded  buckets, 
being  thus  turned  downwards  by  the  revolution  of 
the  wheel,  will  be  emptied,  while  the  empty  buckets 
are  successively  brought  under  the  stream  by  the 
same  motion,  and  filled.  The  breast- wheel  differs 
from  this  in  receiving  the  water  a  little  below  the 
level  of  the  axle,  and  has  floats  instead  of  buckets. 
In  these  two  wheels,  the  weight  and  motion  of  the 
water  are  used,  as  well  as  its  momentum,  and  a 
much  greater  power  is,  therefore,  produced  with  a 
less  supply  of  water  than  is  necessary  for  the  under- 
shot wheel.  In  order  to  permit  these  wheels  to  work 
with  freedom,  and  to  the  greatest  advantage,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  back  or  tail  water  as  it  is  called, 
or  that  which  is  discharged  from  the  bottom  of  the 
wheel, should  have  an  uninterrupted  passage  oft';  for 
otherwise  it  accumulates,  nnd  forms  a  resistance  to 
the  float-boards.  One  of  the  simplest  methods  of 
removing  it  consists  of  forming  two  drains  through 
the  masonry,  each  side  of  the  water-wheel,  so  as  to 
permit  a  motion  of  the  upper  water  to  flow  down  into 
the  tail,  in  front  of  the  wheel.  The  water,  thus 
brought  down  with  great  impetuosity,  drives  the 
tail-water  before  it,  and  forms  a  hollow  place,  in 
which  the  wheel  works  freely,  even  if  the  state  of 
the  water  be  such  that  it  would  otherwise  form  a 
tailing  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches.  The 
drains  may  be  closed  whenever  the  water  is  scarce. 
Numerous  other  contrivances  are  in  use,  which  our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  describe.  See  Briant, 
Over-shot  and  Under- shot,  and  tVheel. 

In  Barker's  centrifugal  mill,  Uie  water  does  not 
act,  as  in  the  contrivances  above  noticed,  by  its 
weight  or  momentum,  but  by  its  centrifugal  force 
and  the  reaction  that  is  produced  by  the  flowing  ot 
the  water  on  the  point  immediately  behind  the  ori- 
fice of  discharge.  It  consists  of  a  revolving  vertical 
tube,  which  receives  the  water  at  the  top,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  a  horizontal  tube,  extending  on 
each  side  of  it,  and  having  apertures  opening  in  op- 
posite sides,  near  the  ends.  The  water  spouting 
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from  these  apertures  keeps  up,  by  its  reaction,  a  con- 
stant rotary  motion. 

HYDRI  ADS.  The  Hydriads,  in  mythology,  were 
n  kind  of  water-nymphs,  who  danced  with  the 
Hamadryads,  to  the  sound  of  the  pipe  of  Pan. 

HYDRO  ;  two  syllables  which  occur  in  a  number 
of  scientific  words ;  derived  from  the  Greek  ulu^ 
water.  See  the  following  articles. 

HYDROCEPHALUS.     See  Dropsy. 

HYDROGEN  ;  a  simple  non-metallic  body,  form- 
ing acids  by  its  union  with  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bro- 
mine, and  hence  termed  an  acidifiable  body,  and 
producing  water  by  its  combination  with  oxygen,  in 
illusion  to  which  the  name  hydrogen  (from  llu^, 
water)  has  been  applied.  The  most  simple  state  in 
which  we  can  procure  it  is  in  that  of  a  gas,  i.  e.,  in 
union  with  caloric,  and  possibly  with  electricity  and 
light.  To  effect  this,  water  is  always  employed  ;  and 
one  of  the  following  arrangements  is  adopted :  water 
in  the  state  of  vapour  is  passed  over  the  metallic  iron 
heated  to  redness,  by  adjusting  a  retort,  half  filled 
with  this  fluid,  to  one  extremity  of  an  iron  tube  con- 
taining clean  iron  wire,  and  laid  across  a  heated  fur- 
nace, the  other  extremity  having  a  bent  tube,  connect- 
ed with  it  and  dipping  under  the  shelf  of  a  pneumatic 
cistern  ;  the  water  in  the  retort  is  made  to  boil 
briskly,  and  the  steam  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
heated  iron  ;  upon  which  hydrogen  gas  is  copiously 
disengaged,  and  collected  in  the  pneumatic  appara- 
tus. Or,  slips  of  sheet  zinc,  iron  filings  or  turnings, 
or  small  iron  nails,  are  introduced  into  a  small  gas- 
bottle  with  a  bent  tube,  or  into  a  common  retort, 
upon  which  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  five  or  six 
times  its  weight  of  water,  is  poured ;  effervescence 
ensues,  and  the  escaping  gas  may  be  collected  in  the 
nsual  manner.  One  troy  ounce  (480  grains)  of  zinc 
gives  356  oz.  measures  =  about  676  cubic  inches  ;  and 
1  ounce  of  iron,  41 2  oz.  measures  z=  782  cubic  inches, 
of  hydrogen  gas.  The  hydrogen  obtained  in  these 
processes  is  not  absolutely  pure.  The  gas  evolved 
during  the  solution  of  iron  is  contaminated  by  a  com- 
pound formed  from  hydrogen  and  the  carbon  con- 
tained in  the  iron.  This  compound,  which  is  a 
volatile  oil,  is  removed  by  transmitting  the  gas 
through  alcohol.  The  gas  obtained  by  means  of 
zinc  is  more  free  from  impurities  ;  though  the  small 
proportion  of  sulphur  and  carbon  still  remaining  in 
the  zinc  of  commerce,  gives  rise  to  the  same  com- 
pound as  in  the  former  case,  and  also  to  a  little  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen.  The  impurities  in  this  instance 
are  removed  by  passing  the  gas  through  a  solution 
of  caustic  potash.  Thus  purified,  hydrogen  gas  has 
neither  taste  nor  odour ;  it  is  colourless,  and  the  light- 
est of  all  ponderable  matter  known,  its  specific 
gravity  being  0.068,  that  of  the  atmospheric  air 
being  1.000,  or  about  14£  times  lighter  than  common 
air.  This  remarkable  levity  allows  it  to  ascend  with 
the  greatest  readiness  through  all  liquids  and  gases, 
and  is  the  cause  of  its  being  employed  to  fill  bal- 
loons ;  which,  notwithstanding  the  weight  of  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  constructed,  are  sufficient- 
ly light,  compared  with  the  atmosphere,  to  rise  to 
very  great  elevations,  or  until  they  meet  with  a  me- 
dium whose  density  is  such  as  to  render  them  station- 
ary. (See  Aeronautics.)  Hydrogen  gas  is  a 
powerful  refractor  of  light,  and  has  hitherto  resisted 
all  attempts  to  compress  it  into  a  liquid.  It  is 
sparingly  absorbed  by  water,  100  cubic  inches  of 
that  liquid  dissolving  about  lg  of  the  gas.  It  is  in- 
capable of  supporting  respiration  ;  nor  is  it  a  sup- 
porter of  combustion ;  for  when  a  lighted  taper  is 
passed  up  into  an  inverted  glass  full  of  hydrogen  gas, 
it  is  immediately  extinguished.  But  its  most  charac- 
teristic property  is  that  of  its  inflammability,  though, 
like  other  combustibles,  it  requires  the  aid  of  a  sup- 


porter for  enabling  its  combustion  to  take  place. 
This  is  exemplified  by  bringing  a  lighted  candle  or 
taper  to  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  jar,  or  wide-mouthed 
bottle,  filled  with  the  gas ;  it  is  immediately  kindled, 
but  only  burns  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  air, 
the  combustion  going  on  quietly  in  successive  strata 
from  the  orifice  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Mingled 
with  oxygen  gas,  no  action  takes  place  so  long  as  the 
compound  remains  cold ;  but,  on  the  approach  of  a 
flame,  the  whole  is  kindled  at  the  same  instant ;  a 
flash  of  light  passes  through  the  mixture,  followed  by 
a  violent  explosion.  The  report  is  the  loudest  when 
the  proportions  observed  in  the  mixture  are  two 
volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen.  The  same 
phenomena  take  place,  though  less  strikingly,  when 
atmospheric  air  is  substituted  for  oxygen  gas  :  in  the 
latter  case,  however,  the  proportions  are  two  mea- 
sures of  hydrogen  to  five  or  six  of  air.  And  not  only 
is  hydrogen  gas  inflamed  when  in  contact  with  air  or 
oxygen  gas  by  the  contact  of  a  burning  taper,  but  by 
a  solid  body  heated  to  redness,  and  Ly  the  electric 
spark.  If  a  jet  of  hydrogen  be  delivered  upon  re- 
cently prepared  spongy  platinum  (see  Platinum),  this 
metal  very  quickly  becomes  red-hot,  and  then  sets 
fire  to  the  gas.  The  electric  spark  ceases  to  cause 
detonation  when  the  explosive  mixture,  formed  of 
two  measures  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  oxygen,  is 
diluted  with  twelve  times  its  volume  of  air,  fourteen 
of  oxygen,  or  nine  of  hydrogen,  or  when  it  is  ex- 
panded to  sixteen  times  its  bulk  by  diminished  pres- 
sure. Sudden  and  violent  compression,  likewise, 
causes  an  explosion  of  the  explosive  mixture ;  appa- 
rently from  the  heat  emitted  during  the  operation; 
for  an  equal  degree  of  condensation,  slowly  produced, 
has  not  the  same  effect.  When  the  action  of  heat, 
the  electric  spark  and  spongy  platinum  no  longer 
cause  an  explosion,  a  silent  and  gradual  combination 
between  the  gases  may  still  be  occasioned  by  them. 
Oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  unite  slowly  with  one 
another  when  exposed  to  a  temperature  above  the 
boiling  point  of  mercury,  and  below  that  at  which 
glass  begins  to  appear  luminous  in  the  dark.  An 
explosive  mixture,  diluted  with  air  to  too  great  a  de- 
gree to  explode  by  electricity,  is  made  to  unite 
silently  by  a  succession  of  electric  sparks.  Spongy 
platinum  causes  them  to  unite  slowly,  though  mixed 
with  100  times  their  bulk  of  oxygen  gas.  A  very 
high  temperature  is  excited  by  the  combustion  of 
hydrogen  gas,  especially  when  it  is  burned  in  oxy- 
gen gas,  as  in  the  compound  blow-pipe  of  doctor 
Hare.  (See  Compound  Blow-pipe.)  Water  is  the 
sole  product  of  the  combustion  of  hydrogen — a  fact 
first  demonstrated  by  Cavendish,  who  burned  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  gases  in  a  dry  glass  vessel,  and  obtained 
a  quantity  of  pure  water  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the 
gases  which  had  disappeared  during  the  experiment. 
The  synthetic  proof  of  the  composition  of  water  is 
obtained  also  by  detonating  two  measures  of  hydro- 
gen, mixed  with  one  of  oxygen,  in  a  tube,  over  the 
mercurial  cistern  ;  the  whole  is  condensed  into  water, 
Lavoisier  first  exhibited  the  composition  of  water 
analytically,  by  passing  a  known  quantity  of  watery 
vapour  over  metallic  iron  heated  to  redness  in  a  glass 
tube.  Hydrogen  gas  was  disengaged  ;  the  metal  in 
the  tube  was  oxydized ;  and  the  weight  of  the  hydro- 
gen, added  to  the  increase  which  the  iron  had  expe- 
rienced from  combining  with  oxygen,  exactly  cor- 
responded to  the  quantity  of  water  which  had  been 
decomposed.  Its  composition  by  volume  is  very 
clearly  shown  by  galvanism.  On  resolving  water 
into  its  elements  by  this  agent,  and  collecting  them 
in  separate  vessels,  two  measures  of  hydrogen  to  one 
of  oxygen  are  obtained ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  gases,  when  inflamed  by  the  electric  spark, 
unite  in  the  exact  ratio  of  one  to  two,  whatever  may 
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be  their  relative  quantity  in  the  mixture.     Hem c  the 
composition  of  water,  by  weight  and  measure,  is, 

By  weight.    By  volume. 

Orypen,  8    1 

Hydrogen,  1     2 

(For  a  further  account  of  the  properties  of  water,  see 
that  article.)  The  processes  for  procuring  a  supply 
ot  hydrogen,  described  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  article,  will  now  be  intelligible.  The  first  is 
founded  on  the  fact  that  iron,  at  a  red  hent,  decom- 
poses water,  the  oxygen  of  which  unites  with  the 
metal,  while  the  hydrogen  gas  is  set  free.  That  the 
hydrogen  which  is  evolved  when  zinc  or  iron  is  put 
into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  derived  from  the  water, 
is  obvious  from  the  consideration,  that  of  the  three 
substances,  iron  or  zinc,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water, 
the  last  is  the  only  one  which  contains  hydrogen. 
The  product  of  the  operation,  besides  hydrogen,  is 
the  sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  if  iron  is  used, 
or  of  the  oxide  of  zinc,  when  zinc  is  employed.  Hy- 
drogen, therefore,  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  sub- 
stances in  nature.  It  forms,  as  has  been  stated,  eight- 
ninths  of  water;  besides,  with  carbon  and  oxygen,  it 
enters  into  the  composition  of  all  vegetable  sub- 
star  ces  ;  and,  with  oxygen,  carbon,  ana  nitrogen,  it 
forms  a  part  of  all  animal  substances.  Large  quan- 
tities of  it,  often  united  with  more  or  less  carbon,  are 
continually  evolved  into  the  atmosphere  from  the 
decomposition  of  vegetable  and  animal  matters. 

HYDROGRAPHY;  that  part  of  geography  which 
treats  of  waters. — Hydrographic  maps;  such  as  make 
the  rivers  and  other  collections  of  water  their  chief 
subject. 

HYDROMETER,  (Greek),  measurer  of  density 
(for  fluids),  is  an  instrument,  wliich,  being  immersed 
in  fluids,  as  in  water,  brine,  beer,  brandy,  determines 
the  proportion  of  their  densities  or  their  specific 
gravities,  and  thence  their  qualities.  The  use  of  the 
hydrometer  depends  on  the  following  propositions — 
1 .  The  hydrometer  will  sink  in  different  fluids  in  an 
inverse  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  fluids  ;  2.  the 
weight  required  to  sink  a  hydrometer  equally  far  in 
different  fluids,  will  be  directly  as  the  densities  of  the 
fluids.  Each  of  these  two  propositions  gives  rise  to 
a  particular  kind  of  hydrometer ;  the  first  with  the 
graduated  scale,  the  second  with  weights.  The  latter 
deserves  the  preference.  (See  Traite  d '  Areometrie 
de  M.  Francoeur,  and  Le  Cours  de  Physique  de  M. 
Biot ) — There  are  various  instruments  used  as  hydro- 
meters ;  one  is  a  glass  or  copper  ball,  with  a  stem, 
on  which  is  marked  a  scale  of  equal  parts  or  degrees. 
The  point  to  which  the  stem  sinks  in  any  liquid  being 
ascertained  and  marked  on  this  scale,  we  can  tell  how 
many  degrees  any  other  liquid  is  heavier  or  lighter, 
oy  observing  the  point  to  which  the  stem  sinks  in  it. 
Another  kind  is  formed  by  preparing  a  number  of 
hollow  glass  beads,  of  different  weights,  and  finding 
which  bead  will  remain  stationary  in  any  liquid, 
wherever  it  is  placed.  An  instrument  of  great  deli- 
cacy, which  will  even  detect  any  impurity  in  water 
too  slight  to  be  detected  by  any  ordinary  test,  or  by 
the  taste,  consists  of  a  ball  of  glass  three  inches  in 
diameter,  with  another  joining  it,  and  opening  into 
it  one  inch  in  diameter.  A  wire,  about  ten  inches 
long  and  one-fortieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  divided 
into  inches  and  tenths,  is  screwed  into  the  larger 
ball.  A  tenth  of  a  grain,  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  wire  will  sink  it  a  tenth  of  an  inch.  Now 
it  will  stand  in  one  kind  of  water  a  tenth  of  an  inch 
lower  Uian  in  another,  which  shows  that  a  bulk  of  one 
kind  of  water,  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  instrument 
(which  weighs  4000  grs  ),  weighs  one  tenth  of  a 
grain  leas  than  an  equal  bulk  of  the  other  kind  of 
water;  so  that  a  difference  in  specific  gravity  of  one 


part  in  40,000  is  detected.  The  areometer  is  more 
simple  and  accurate.  A  glass  phial,  about  two 
Indus  in  diameter,  and  seven  or  eight  long,  is 
corked  tight ;  into  the  cork  is  fixed  a  straight  wire, 
one  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  dinmeter,  and  thirty  inches 
long.  The  phial  is  loaded  with  shot,  so  as  to  sink  in 
tlir  heaviest  liquid,  leaving  the  wire  just  below  the 
surface.  The  liquor  is  then  placed  in  a  t;!a^i 
cylinder,  three  or  four  feet  long,  with  a  scale  of 
equal  parts  on  the  side,  by  which  the  point  to  which 
the  top  of  the  wire  sinks  is  marked.  This  instru- 
ment is  so  delicate,  that  the  sun's  rays,  falling  upon 
it,  will  cause  the  wire  to  sink  several  inches  ;  and  it 
will  rise  again  when  carried  into  the  shade. 

Nicholson  made  an  improvement  by  which  the 
hydrometer  is  adapted  to  the  general  purpose  of 
finding  the  specific  gravity  both  ot  solids  and  fluids.  A 
is  a  hollow  ball  of  copper,  B  a  dish  affixed 
to  the  ball  by  a  short  slender  stem  D; 
C  is  another  affixed  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  ball  by  a  kind  of  stirrup.  In  the 
instrument  actually  made,  the  stem  D  is 
of  hardened  steel  1-40  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, and  the  dish  C  is  so  heavy  as  in  all  [ 
cases  to  keep  the  stem  vertical  when  the 
instrument  is  made  to  float  in  any  liquid. 
The  parts  are  so  adjusted,  that  the  addi- 
tion of  1000  grains  in  the  upper  dish  B, 
will  just  sink  it  in  distilled  water,  at  the 
temperature  of  60°  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer, so  far  that  the  surface  shall  in- 
tersect the  middle  of  the  stem  D.  Let  it  now  be 
required  to  find  the  specific  gravity  of  any  fluid. 
Immerse  the  instrument  in  it,  and  by  placing  weights 
in  the  dish  B  cause  it  to  float,  so  that  the  middle  of  its 
stem  D  shall  be  cut  by  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  Then, 
as  the  known  weight  of  the  instrument,  added  to  1000 
grains,  is  to  the  same  known  weight  added  to  the 
weight  used  in  producing  the  last  equilibrium,  so  is 
the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  distilled  water  displaced 
by  the  floating  instrument,  to  the  weight  of  an  equal 
bulk  of  the  fluid  under  examination.  And  these 
weights  are  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  specific 
gravities.  Again,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the 
specific  gravity  of  a  solid  body,  whose  weight  is 
less  than  1000  grains.  Place  the  instrument  in  dis- 
tilled water,  and  put  the  body  in  the  dish  B.  Make 
the  adjustment  of  sinking  the  instrument  to  the 
middle  of  the  stem,  by  adding  weight  in  the  same 
dish.  Subtract  those  weights  from  1000  grains,  and 
the  remainder  will  be  the  weight  of  the  body.  Place 
now  the  body  in  the  lower  dish  C,  and  add  more 
weight  in  the  upper  dish  B,  till  the  adjustment  is 
again  obtained.  The  weight  last  added  will  be  the 
loss  the  solids  sustain  by  immersion,  and  is  the 
weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  Consequently 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  solid  is  to  that  of  water,  as 
the  weight  of  the  body  to  the  loss  occasioned  by  the 
immersion.  This  instrument  was  found  to  be  suffi- 
ciently accurate  to  give  weights  true  to  less  than  one- 
twentieth  of  a  grain. 

HYDROPHANE.     See  Opal. 

HYDROPHOBIA  (from  vS»e,  water,  and  <p«/3«, 
fear) ;  a  specific  disease  arising  from  the  bite  of  a 
rabid  animal.  The  animals  most  liable  to  be  afflicted 
with  madness  are  dogs ;  but  cats,  wolves,  foxes,  &c., 
are  also  subject  to  it.  The  following  description  of 
the  way  in  which  rabies  affects  dogs,  is  from  a  com- 
munication in  the  Sporting  Magazine,  September, 
1825 : — The  symptoms  of  rabies  in  the  dog  are  the 
following,  and  are  given  nearly  in  the  order  in  which 
they  usually  appear : — An  earnest  licking,  or 
scratching,  or  rubbing,  of  some  particular  part ; 
snllenness,  and  a  disposition  to  hide  from  observa- 
tion ;  considerable  costiveness,  and  occasional  vomit- 
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Ing ;  an  eager  search  for  indigestible  substances — 
as  bits  of  thread,  hair,  straw,  and  dung ;  an  occa- 
sional inclination  to  eat  its  own  dung,  and  a  general 
propensity  to  lap  its  own  urine.  The  two  last  are 
perfectly  characteristic.  The  dog  becomes  irritable ; 
quarrels  with  his  companions ;  eagerly  hunts  and 
worries  the  cat ;  mumbles  the  hand  or  foot  of  his 
master,  or  perhaps  suddenly  bites  it,  and  then 
crouches  and  asks  pardon.  As  the  disease  proceeds, 
the  eyes  become  red;  they  have  a  peculiar  bright 
and  fierce  expression  ;  some  degree  of  strabismus,  or 
squinting,  very  early  appears — not  the  protrusion  of 
the  membrana  nictitans,  or  haw,  over  the  eye,  which, 
in  distemper,  often  gives  the  appearance  of  squinting, 
but  an  actual  distortion  of  the  eyes  ;  the  lid  of  one 
eye  is  evidently  more  contracted  than  that  of  the 
other ;  twitchings  occur  round  that  eye ;  they 
gradually  spread  over  that  cheek,  and  finally  over 
the  whole  face.  In  the  latter  stage  of  the  disease, 
that  eye  frequently  assumes  a  dull  green  colour,  and 
at  length  becomes  a  mass  of  ulceration.  After  the 
second  day,  the  dog  usually  begins  to  lose  a  perfect 
control  over  the  voluntary  muscles.  He  catches 
at  his  food  with  an  eager  snap,  as  if  uncertain 
whether  he  could  seize  it ;  and  he  often  fails  in  the 
attempt.  He  either  bolts  his  meat  almost  unchewed, 
or,  in  the  attempt  to  chew  it,  suffers  it  to  drop  from 
his  mouth.  This  want  of  power  over  the  muscles  of 
the  jaw,  tongue,  and  throat  increases,  until  the 
lower  jaw  becomes  dependent,  the  tongue  protrudes 
from  the  mouth,  and  is  of  a  dark,  and  almost  black 
colour.  The  animal  is  able,  however,  by  a  sudden 
convulsive  effort,  to  close  his  jaws,  and  to  inflict  a 
severe  bite.  The  dog  is  in  incessant  action ;  he 
scrapes  his  bed  together,  disposes  it  under  him  in 
various  forms,  shifts  his  posture  every  instant,  starts 
up,  and  eagerly  gazes  at  some  real  or  imaginary 
object ;  a  peculiar  kind  of  delirium  comes  on  ; 
he  traces  the  fancied  path  of  some  imaginary  object 
floating  around  him  ;  he  fixes  his  gaze  intently  on 
some  spot  in  the  wall  or  partition,  and  suddenly 
plunges  and  snaps  at  it ;  his  eyes  then  close,  and  his 
head  droops,  but  the  next  moment  he  starts  again  to 
renewed  activity ;  he  is  in  an  instant  recalled  from 
this  delirium  by  the  voice  of  his  master,  and  listens 
attentively  to  his  commands ;  but  as  soon  as  his 
master  ceases  to  address  him,  he  relapses  into  his 
former  mental  wandering.  His  thirst  is  excessive 
(there  is  no  hydrophobia,  or  fear  of  water,  in  the 
dog),  and,  the  power  over  the  muscles  concerned  in 
deglutition  being  impaired,  he  plunges  his  face  into 
the  water  up  to  the  very  eyes,  and  assiduously,  but 
ineffectually,  attempts  to  lap.  (In  Johnson's 
Shooter's  Companion,  the  author  observes,  "  In 
those  instances  of  hydrophobia  which  have  fallen 
under  my  notice,  the  animal  has  always  been  capable 
of  lapping;  however,  in  the  disease  called  dumb 
madness,  I  have  noticed  symptoms  similar  to  the 
above.'')  His  desire  to  do  mischief  depends  much 
on  his  previous  disposition  and  habits.  I  have 
known  it  not  to  proceed  beyond  an  occasional  snap, 
and  then  only  when  the  animal  was  purposely 
irritated ;  but  with  the  fighting  dog,  the  scene  is 
often  terrific.  He  springs  to  the  end  of  his  chain ; 
he  darts  with  ferocity  at  some  object  which  he  con- 
ceives to  be  within  his  reach ;  he  diligently  tears 
to  pieces  every  thing  about  him  ;  the  carpet  or  rug 
is  shaken  with  savage  violence ;  the  door  or  partition 
is  gnawed  asunder ;  and  so  eager  is  he  in  this  work 
of  demolition,  and  so  regardless  of  bodily  pain,  that 
he  not  unfrequently  breaks  one  or  all  of  his  tushes. 
If  he  effects  his  escape,  he  wanders  about,  sometimes 
merely  attacking  those  dogs  whicn  fall  in  his  way ; 
and  at  other  times  he  diligently  and  perseveringly 
hunts  out  his  prey :  he  overcomes  every  obstacle  to 


effect  his  purpose  ;  and,  unless  he  has  been  stopped 
in  his  march  of  death,  he  returns  in  about  four  and 
twenty  hours,  completely  exhausted,  to  the  habitation 
of  his  master.  He  frequently  utters  a  short  and 
peculiar  howl,  which,  if  once  heard,  can  rarely  be 
forgotten  ;  or  if  lie  barks,  it  is  with  a  short,  hoarse, 
inward  sound,  altogether  dissimilar  from  his  usual 
tone.  In  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease,  a  viscid 
saliva  flows  from  his  mouth,  with  which  the  surface 
of  the  water  that  may  be  placed  before  him,  is 
covered  in  a  few  minutes  ;  and  his  breathing  is  at- 
tended with  a  harsh,  grating  sound,  as  if  impeded  by 
the  accumulation  of  phlegm  in  the  respiratory  pas- 
sages. The  loss  of  power  over  the  voluntary  muscles 
extends,  after  the  third  day,  throughout  his  whole 
frame,  and  is  particularly  evident  in  the  loins ;  he 
staggers  in  his  gait ;  there  is  an  uncertainty  in  all 
his  motions ;  and  he  frequently  falls,  not  only  when 
he  attempts  to  walk,  but  when  he  stands,  balancing 
himself  as  well  as  he  can.  On  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day  of  the  disease,  he  dies,  sometimes  in  convulsions, 
but  more  frequently  without  a  struggle.  After 
death,  there  will  invariably  be  found  more  or  less 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach ; 
sometimes  confined  to  the  rugae,  at  other  times  in 
patches,  generally  with  spots  of  extravasated  blood, 
and  occasionally  intense,  and  occupying  the  whole  of 
that  viscus.  The  stomach  will  likewise  contain 
some  portion  of  indigestible  matter  (hair,  straw, 
dung),  and,  occasionally,  it  will  be  completely  filled 
and  distended  by  an  incongruous  mass.  The  lungs 
will  usually  present  appearances  of  inflammation, 
more  intense  in  one,  and  generally  the  left  lung, 
than  in  the  other.  Some  particular  points  and 
patches  will  be  of  a  deep  colour,  while  the  neigh- 
bouring portions  are  unaffected.  The  sublingual  and 
parotid  glands  will  be  invariably  enlarged,  and  there 
will  also  be  a  certain  portion  of  inflammation,  some- 
times intense,  and  at  other  times  assuming  only  a 
faint  blush,  on  the  edge  of  the  epiglottis,  or  on  the 
rima  glottidis,  or  in  the  angle  of  the  larynx  at  the 
back  of  it. 

The  hydrophobia  seems  to  be  spontaneous,  and 
capable  of  being  communicated  only  in  certain 
animals — the  dog,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  and  the  cat. 
All  animals  which  have  become  rabid  by  a  bite,  do 
not  appear  to  be  able  to  transmit  it  to  others;  as  the 
hog,  cow,  sheep.  In  regard  to  man,  it  is  not  certain 
whether  the  disease  is  communicable  from  the  human 
subject.  The  hydrophobia  is  not  commonly  manifested 
in  the  time  of  greatest  cold  or  greatest  heat,  but 
usually  in  March  and  April  in  wolves,  and  in  May 
and  September  in  dogs.  It  is  rare  in  very  warm  or 
very  cold  climates.  No  particular  cause  of  the  rabies 
is  known ;  it  is  a  mistake  to  attribute  it  to  a  total 
privation  of  food,  as  a  great  number  of  experiments 
prove  that  this  is  not  the  effect  of  such  a  treatment. 
All  observations  seem  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
rabid  virus,  which  is  more  violent  when  it  proceeds 
from  wolves  than  from  dogs;  as,  out  of  a  given 
number  of  persons  bitten  by  a  rabid  wolf,  a  greater 
number  will  die  than  out  of  the  same  number  bitten 
by  a  dog.  The  communication  of  the  virulent  hy- 
drophobia by  inoculation  cannot  be  denied,  and  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  virus.  The  virus 
appears  to  be  contained  solely  in  the  saliva,  and  does 
not  produce  any  effect  on  the  healthy  skin.  But  if 
the  skin  is  deprived  of  the  epidermis,  or  if  the  virus 
is  applied  to  a  wound,  the  inoculation  will  take  effect. 
The  development  of  the  rabid  symptoms  is  rarely 
immediate  ;  it  seldom  takes  place  before  the  fortieth 
or  after  the  sixtieth  day.  It  begins  with  a  slight 
pain  in  the  scar  of  the  bite,  sometimes  attended  with 
a  chill;  the  pain  extends  and  reaches  the  base  of  the 
breast,  if  the  bite  was  on  the  lower  limbs,  or  the 
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Uiruut,  if  on  the  upper  extremities.  The  Calient 
bccoMS  silent;  frightful  dmuns  di-tm-l>  his  sleep ; 
the  ey«  bflooaw  brilliant;  pains  in  the  neck  and 
throat  ensue.  These  symptoms  precede  the  rabid 
symptoms  two  or  three  days.  They  are  followed  hy 
1  general  shuddering  at  the  approach  of  any  liquid 
or  tmmrt1*  body,  attended  with  a  sensation  of  oppres- 
sion, deep  signs  and  convulsive  starts,  in  which  the 
muscular  strength  is  much  increased.  After  the 
rabid  it,  the  patient  is  able  to  drink.  The  disposi- 
tion to  bite  does  not  appear  to  belong  to  any  animals 
except  those  whose  teeth  are  weapons  of  offence; 
thus  rabid  sheep  butt  furiously.  A  foamy,  viscid 
slaver  is  discharged  from  the  mouth ;  the  deglutition 
of  solid  matters  is  difficult;  the  respiration  hard;  the 
•kin  warm,  burning,  and  afterwards  covered  with 
sweat;  the  pulse  strong ;  the  fit  is  often  followed  by 
a  syncope  ;  the  fits  return  at  first  every  few  hours, 
then  at  shorter  intervals,  and  death  takes  place 
generally  on  the  second  or  third  day.  A  great 
number  of  applications  have  been  recommended,  but 
without  success.  The  treatment  of  the  disease  is  of 
two  sorts;  the  one  consists  in  preventing  its  de- 
velopment; the  other  in  checking  its  progress. 
The  former  consists  in  cauterizing  the  wound  with 
iron  heated  to  a  white  heat,  the  pain  of  the  cautery 
being  less,  as  the  temperature  is  greater.  The 
cautery  is  preferable  to  ttie  use  of  lotions,  liniments, 
&c.,  but  it  should  be  employed  within  twelve  hours 
after  the  bite.  It  has  been  said  that,  in  patients  who 
were  about  to  become  rabid,  several  little  pustules 
filled  with  a  serous  matter  appeared  under  the 
tongue,  the  opening  of  which  would  prevent  the 
disease ;  but  this  is  not  well  established.  Various 
remedies  have  been  prescribed  for  the  cure  of  a 
declared  hydrophobia.  Bleeding,  even  to  syncope, 
appears  to  have  produced  the  greatest  effect,  but 
without  complete  success.  Preparations  of  opium 
administered  internally  or  by  injection,  mercurial 
frictions,  belladonna,  emetics,  sudorifics,  purgatives, 
&c.,  have  been  tried  ineffectually.  Yet  the  physician 
should  not  despair,  as  a  remedy  which  has  failed  in 
one  case  may  succeed  in  another.  Above  all,  the 
patient  should  be  treated  gently,  and  his  sufferings 
alleviated  by  consulting  his  comfort  as  much  as  pos- 
sible; and  the  attendants  should  not  forget,  that 
there  is  no  instance  of  the  rabies  having  been  com- 
municated from  one  man  to  another. 

HYERES.     See  Hieres. 

HYG I  El  A,  the  sweet,  smiling  goddess  of  health, 
was  the  daughter  of  Asclepias,  or  Esculapius.  Hesiod, 
Homer,  and  Pindar,  who  were  unacquainted  with  any 
such  divinity  as  Esculapius,  of  course  knew  nothing 
of  such  a  goddess.  This  fable,  probably,  had  its 
origin  at  the  time  in  which  the  worship  of  Esculapius 
began.  When  the  healing  art  was  practised  in  his 
temple,  the  god  of  medicine  and  the  goddess  of  health 
were  always  in  close  connexion.  Her  temple  was 
placed  near  his,  and  her  statues  were  even  erected 
in  it.  She  is  represented  as  a  maid  of  slender  form, 
with  a  long  flowing  robe.  Her  distinguishing  char- 
acUri>tic  is  a  feminine  softness.  She  has  a  bowl  in 
her  hand,  from  which  a  serpent  is  eating — an  emblem 
of  the  art  of  medicine 

H  YGROMETER,  HYGROSCOPE.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  meteorology  to  ascertain  at 
any  time  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  air. 
The  instruments  used  for  this  purpose  are  called 
hygrometer*  (measurers  of  moisture).  Daily  experi- 
ence shows,  that  some  bodies  possess  a  great  capa- 

ility  of  absorbing  the  humidity  suspended  in  the 
atmoiphere,  and,  according  to  their  respective  con- 
struction, becoming  longer  or  shorter,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fibres  of  their  length  or  breadth.  Thus, 
for  example,  cordage  and  catgut  are  shortened  and 


untwisted  by  moisture.  And  this  observation  is  the 
foimilution  of  the  hygrometer  of  Lambert,  which, 
however,  on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  the  motion 
produced  in  the  catgut  by  the  humidity,  does  not 
altogether  answer  its  purpose,  but  properly  deserves 
the  name  of  a  hygroscope  (shower  of  moisture). 
Saussure  and  De  Luc,  therefore,  sought  for  other 
substances,  which  are  regularly  lengthened  or  short- 
ened by  the  absorption  or  loss  of  humidity.  Saus- 
sure believed  this  property  might  be  found  in  a 
human  hair,  freed  from  all  unctuosity  by  boiling  in 
ley ;  De  Luc,  in  a  very  thin  piece  of  whalebone,  cut 
in  a  direction  transverse  to  the  fibre.  Saussure 
stretches  the  hair,  properly  prepared,  and  fastened 
at  one  end,  over  a  delicate  and  easily  movable  wheel, 
by  a  small  weight,  while  De  Luc  makes  use  of  a 
small  wire  of  gold  to  stretch  the  whalebone.  When- 
ever the  hair  in  Saussure's  hygrometer  is  lengthened 
or  shortened  by  the  action  of  the  moisture  or  dryness, 
the  wheel,  and  an  index  attached  to  it,  must  be 
turned,  and  thus  mark  the  increase  or  diminution  of 
the  water  suspended  in  the  atmosphere.  But  to  find 
the  absolute  quantity,  it  is  necessary  to  fix  the  points 
of  extreme  moisture  and  dryness.  Saussure  fixes 
the  point  of  extreme  moisture  in  his  hygrometer  by 
placing  it  in  a  glass  receiver,  which  is  enclosed  in 
water  and  moistened  with  water  within ;  De  Luc,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  simply  immersing  his  hygrometer 
in  water.  The  point  of  extreme  dryness  Saussure 
determines  by  placing  his  hygrometer  under  a  re- 
ceiver, which  stands  on  a  tin  plate,  heated  to  a  red 
heat,  and  covered  with  red  hot  potash  ;  De  Luc  by 
suspending  the  hygrometer  in  a  close  vessel,  partly 
filled  with  hot  quicklime. 

HYLAS  ;  a  beautiful  boy,  of  whose  parents  differ- 
ent accounts  have  been  given.  Hercules,  who 
loved  him,  took  him  with  him  on  the  Argonautic 
expedition.  But  Hylas  having  landed  in  the  region 
of  Troy  to  draw  water,  the  nymphs  saw  him,  and 
were  so  enraptured  with  his  beauty,  that  they  drew 
him  down  into  the  crystal  water.  Hercules  called 
him  in  vain  on  the  shore,  and,  on  this  account, 
delayed  his  return  to  the  ship  Argo,  which  continued 
her  voyage  to  Colchis  without  him. 

HYMEN,  HYMEN^EUS;  the  god  of  marriage 
among  the  later  Greeks,  by  whom  the  marriage  itself 
and  the  bridal  song  were  also  called  Hymenaus. 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  god  of  marriage  derived 
his  name  from  the  nuptial  song,  since  we  find  it  men- 
tioned earlier  than  the  divinity.  According  to  the 
commonly  received  opinion,  Hymen  was  so  beauti- 
ful a  youth,  that  he  might  easily  have  been  mistaken 
for  a  maiden.  But  he  was  poor ;  and  therefore  his 
love,  though  not  unrequited,  was  unfortunate.  In 
order  to  be  near  his  mistress,  he  dressed  himself  like 
a  woman  on  the  festival  of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres,  and 
mingled  in  the  ceremony.  During  the  celebration, 
a  band  of  pirates  broke  in,  and  carried  him  off  with 
the  crowd  of  females.  The  pirates  having  landed 
on  a  desolate  island,  and  fallen  asleep  through 
weariness,  he  destroyed  them  all,  and  hastened  back 
to  Athens,  where  he  promised  to  bring  back  all  the 
damsels  that  had  been  carried  off,  on  condition  of 
being  united  to  his  mistress.  A  joyful  consent  was 
given,  and,  because  his  marriage  was  so  fortunate,  he 
was  commemorated  in  the  nuptial  songs,  till  he  was 
deified.  Other  traditions  also  are  handed  down 
respecting  him,  and  nothing  certain  is  known  about 
his  descent.  Sometimes  he  is  called  the  son  of  the 
musician  Magnes;  sometimes  of  Bacchus  and  Venus; 
and  sometimes  of  Apollo  and  a  muse,  but  whether  of 
Terpsichore,  Urania,  Clio,  or  Calliope,  is  uncertain. 
Claudian  says  that  Venus  gave  the  son  of  the  muse 
authority  over  marriages;  so  that,  without  invoking 
him,  no  one  dared  to  solemnize  them,  or  to  light  the 
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nuptial  torch.  He  was  in  the  train  of  Venus,  and 
among  the  companions  of  Cupid.  No  marriage  took 
place  vithout  his  being  invoked  to  sanction  it.  He 
is  described  as  having  around  his  brows  the  flower  of 
marjoram,  in  his  left  hand  the  flame-coloured  nuptial 
veil,  in  his  right  the  nuptial  torch,  and  on  his  feet 
golden  sandals.  Song  and  dance  accompany  him. 
At  the  death  of  Adonis,  Bion  describes  him  as  ex- 
tinguishing his  torch,  and  tearing  the  nuptial  wreath. 
I  f  we  may  believe  the  beautiful  hymn  of  Catullus  to 
this  god,  Hymen  has  his  seat  on  Helicon,  among  the 
muses. 

HYMETTUS;  a  mountain  in  Attica,  now  called 
Trelovouno,  distinguished  for  the  quantity  and  excel- 
lence of  its  honey,  which  the  bees  here  collect. 
This  honey  is  always  fluid.  Jupiter,  who  was  wor- 
shipped on  this  mountain,  received  therefrom  the 
name  of  Hymettius. 

HYMN ;  a  song  of  praise,  which  was  sung  in 
honour  of  gods  or  heroes,  on  festivals,  with  the 
accompaniments  of  music  and  dancing.  The  hymns 
varied  in  name  and  character,  according  to  the  gods 
in  whose  honour  they  were  sung.  They  were  called 
dithyrambics,  peeans,  &c.  Afterwards,  every  song 
of  praise,  or  ode,  wherein  any  thing  elevated  or 
sublime  was  sung,  went  by  this  name.  In  this  re- 
spect, many  of  the  Hebrew  psalms  are  to  be  called 
hymns.  In  consequence  of  their  Oriental  character, 
and  the  nature  of  their  religion,  these  breathe  a 
more  fervid  spirit  of  devotion  than  those  of  the 
Greeks.  These  last  were  anciently  almost  entirely 
epic,  like  those  of  Homer.  They  recounted  legends 
of  the  gods,  as  well  as  the  deeds  of  men.  Those  of 
later  times,  of  Callimachus  and  Pindar,  for  instance, 
are  almost  entirely  lyric.  The  early  Christian  hymns, 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  lyric,  and  express  the  feel- 
ings of  one  who  longs  earnestly  for  invisible  things. 
The  English  hymns,  commonly  sung  in  the  churches, 
are,  generally,  far  from  having  the  original  character 
of  a  hymn,  and  devoid  of  the  fervent  lyric  strain,  the 
glowing  feeling,  which  characterize  it.  In  the  Greek 
and  Latin  church,  certain  songs  are  called  hymns  (in 
the  latter  ninety-six  in  number),  which,  at  certain 
periods,  are  sung  in  the  churches  standing,  the  psalms 
being  sung  sitting.  The  first  of  these  hymns  are  said 
to  have  been  composed  in  the  Greek  church  by  bishop 
Hierotheus,  in  the  Latin  church  by  St  Hilarius,  bishop 
of  Poitiers,  and,  after  him,  by  St  Ambrosius,  bishop 
of  Milan.  Some  of  them  must  be  ranked  among  the 
first  productions  of  sacred  poetry.  The  popes  Gela- 
sius  and  Gregory  also  composed  hymns,  as  did  also 
Synasius,  Cosmus  of  Jerusalem,  Johannes  Damas- 
cenus,  Theophanes,  Prudentius,  Beda,  Sedulius, 
Paulinus,  Venantius,  Fortunatus,  Paulus  Diaconus, 
Thomas  Aquinas.  The  fervent  hymn,  by  which  the 
Franciscans  greet  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  is  cele- 
brated. These  old  hymns  are  written  in  iambics, 
trochees,  &c.,  often  in  irregular  metre,  also  in  rhymes. 
In  1629,  pope  Urban  VIII.  improved  them.  The  use 
of  hymns  was  sanctioned  by  the  fourth  council,  at 
Toledo,  in  633.  They  are  sung  in  the  canonical 
hours,  (q.  v.)  Several  of  these  hymns  have  parti- 
cular names,  as  Hymni  Epistolici,  sung  in-  the  mass 
before  the  reading  of  the  epistles ;  Hymni  Evange- 
lici,  sung  before  the  reading  of  the  gospel ;  Hymnus 
Ambrosianus,  or  Te  Deum  laudamus ;  Hymnus  An- 
gclicus,  the  same  with  Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo  (see 
Doxology) ;  Gloria  Patri  (see  Doxology) ;  Hymnus 
Marianus,  the  same  with  the  Magnificate,  &c. 

HYPATIA  ;  a  female  philosopher  of  the  eclectic 
sect,  the  daughter  of  Theon,  a  celebrated  mathema- 
tician, who  governed  the  Platonic  school  in  Alex- 
andria, towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  at 
which  period  she  was  born.  As  she  early  exhibited  , 
proof  of  extraordinary  genius  and  judgment,  her  ' 


father,  besides  educating  her  in  all  the  accomplish 
ments  of  her  own  sex,  made  her  mistress  not  only  of 
the  different  branches  of  polite  learning,  but  of  geo- 
metry and  astronomy,  as  then  understood.  She  finally 
studied  philosophy;  and  such  was  her  reputation, 
that  she  became  a  preceptress  in  the  school  in  which 
Ammonius,  Hierocles,  and  other  celebrated  philoso- 
phers, had  presided,  and  the  votaries  of  philosophy 
crowded  to  Alexandria.  Her  ready  elocution  and 
graceful  address,  united  with  deep  erudition  and 
sound  judgment,  procured  her  the  admiration  of  all 
her  hearers.  She  discovered  none  of  the  vanity  or 
pride  of  learning,  and,  although  eminently  beautiful, 
was  equally  virtuous.  Her  house  became  the  resort 
of  all  the  persons  of  learning  and  distinction  in  Alex- 
andria, and,  among  others,  of  Orestes  the  governor. 
At  this  time,  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  was  Cyril, 
a  prelate  in  the  highest  degree  intolerant  and 
haughty,  who  was  guilty  of  encouraging  the  populace 
to  plunder  the  Jews.  Orestes  laid  the  affair  before 
the  emperor,  who  declining  to  interfere,  Alexandria 
became  a  frequent  scene  of  tumult  between  the  par- 
tisans of  the  governor  and  of  the  bishop.  The  inti- 
macy of  the  governor  with  Hypatia  aroused  the  anger 
and  jealousy  of  Cyril ;  and  in  consequence  she  was 
much  calumniated  by  his  monkish  partisans  and  the 
Christian  populace.  Their  blind  resentment  at  length 
led  them  to  a  conspiracy  against  her  life,  and  a  furi- 
ous band  of  assassins  seized  upon  her,  as  she  was 
returning  home  from  the  schools,  dragged  her  through 
the  streets  of  Alexandria,  stripped  her  naked,  and 
finally  tore  her  limb  from  limb,  with  circumstances 
of  the  greatest  barbarity,  and  committed  her  mangled 
members  to  the  flames.  This  infamous  transaction 
took  place  in  415,  under  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II. 

HYPERBOREANS  (those  who  dwelt  beyond  the 
domain  of  Boreas  or  the  north  wind);  the  name 
given  by  the  ancients  to  the  unknown  inhabitants  of 
the  North  and  West,  who  were  reported  always  to 
enjoy  a  delightful  climate.  In  earlier  times,  the 
dwelling  of  Night  and  the  realm  of  Shades,  and  the 
Cimmerians,  who  lived  in  perpetual  darkness,  were 
placed  in  the  west.  Instead  of  these,  the  ancients 
found  there  a  contented  and  somewhat  civilized  peo- 
ple, who  inhabited  a  soil  rich  in  gold,  and  free  from 
the  cold  north  winds  of  G  reece,  against  which  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees  appeared  to  screen  them.  Hence 
originated  the  report  of  a  people  enjoying  perpetual 
health  and  long  life  ;  and  who,  being  the  especial 
favourites  of  Apollo,  worshipped  him,  with  music 
and  sacrifices,  on  plains  rich  in  fruit,  and  protected 
from  the  north  wind,  and  who,  for  thousands  of  years, 
lived  in  a  perpetual  succession  of  pleasures.  As  the 
West  gradually  became  better  known,  the  name  of 
Hyperboreans  was  applied  exclusively  to  the  North. 

HYPERION.     See  Titans. 

HYPERMNESTRA  ;  one  of  the  fifty  daughters 
of  Danaus,  who  married  Lynceus,  son  of  ^Egyptus. 
She  disobeyed  her  father's  bloody  commands,  who 
had  ordered  her  to  murder  her  husband  the  first  night 
of  her  nuptials,  and  suffered  Lynceus  to  escape  un- 
hurt from  the  bridal  bed.  Her  father  summoned  her 
to  appear  and  answer  for  her  disobedience,  but  the 
people  acquitted  her,  and  Danaus  was  reconciled  to 
her  and  her  husband,  to  whom  he  left  his  kingdom  at 
his  death.  Some  say  that  Lynceus  returned  to  Argos 
with  an  army,  and  that  he  conquered  and  put  to  death 
his  father-in-law,  and  usurped  his  crown. 

HYPERSTHENE;  a  mineral  principally  found, 
in  rolled  masses,  upon  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and 
hence  sometimes  called  Labrador  hornblende.  It  has 
a  lamellar  structure,  parallel  with  the  diagonals  and 
sides  of  a  rhombic  prism  of  87°  and  93°.  The  clea- 
vage takes  place  most  readily  parallel  to  the  short 
diagonal  of  the  prism,  and  the  planes,  produced  by 
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this  divisiiA,  present  an  eminently  metallic  lustre, 
usually  of  •  copper-red  colour.  Colour,  grayish  or 
iprncniin  black  ;  opaque ;  hardness  equal  to  tliat  of 
quam ;  specific  gravity,  3.389.  It  consists  of  silex 
64.26,  magnesia  14.00,  alumine2.25,  lime  1.50,  oxide 
..t  iron  24.60,  and  water  1. 00. 

HYPO,  the  Greek  £••«,  a  preposition  which  occurs 
in  many  compound  words  used  in  English,  and  mostly 
lijrntfies  under. 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS  (from  the  Greek  •/«-.,  un- 
der, and  x«»Jf»f ,  ^le  cartilage ;  \\vncehypochondrium, 
the  region  of  the  abdomen,  which  lies  under  the  short 
ribs) ;  one  of  the  most  troublesome  of  diseases.  Its 
seat  is  in  the  abdomen,  particularly  under  the  short 
ribs  ;  but  when  it  lias  increased  to  a  certain  degree, 
it  manifests  itself,  in  the  most  various  ways,  in  the 
whole  body,  as  there  are  few  diseases  of  which  the 
hypochondriac  does  not  at  some  time  or  other  com- 
plain, lie  feels  a  pressure  on  the  right  side,  and  thinks 
it  is  owing  to  a  complaint  of  the  liver;  he  lias  pains 
in  the  breast,  and  immediately  apprehends  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs  ;  his  head  feels  heavy,  and  nothing 
is  ii.i in-  certain  than  an  approaching  apoplexy ;  he 
sees  specks  before  his  eyes,  and  a  cataract  is  unavoid- 
able ;  if  the  heart  beats  stronger  than  usual,  a  poly- 
pus in  that  organ  is  probable  ;  and  an  unimportant 
pimple  becomes  the  indication  of  inveterate  ulcers  ; 
and  so  on.  All  these  effects  of  the  disease  are  ex- 
plicable from  its  nature,  seat,  and  causes.  Hypo- 
chondria is  a  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system  of  the  abdomen.  Hence  the  sensibi- 
lity of  the  nervous  system  is  morbidly  heightened, 
but  its  power  of  action  lessened.  At  the  same  time, 
the  separation  between  the  nervous  system  of  the 
abdomen  and  that  of  the  brain  is  rendered  less  com- 
plete, so  that  certain  feelings  reach  the  brain,  and 
thus  affect  the  thoughts  much  more  than  in  a  state  of 
health.  The  disturbance  in  the  function  of  the  ab- 
dominal nervous  system  produces  next  a  weakness 
and  disturbance  in  the  digestion,  which  generally 
produce  the  first  and  most  numerous  attacks  of  hypo- 
chondria, from  which  all  the  others  originate,  in 
proportion  as  the  morbid  sympathy  extends  over  the 
whole  body.  Hence,  first,  is  produced  spasmo- 
dic contractions  under  the  short  ribs,  sometimes  on 
one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other,  sometimes  in  the 

Eit  of  the  stomach ;  torpidity  of  the  bowels,  flatu- 
'ncy,  inflation  of  the  abdomen,  want  of  appetite, 
increased  pressure,  and,  generally,  disagreeable  feel- 
ings after  eating.  In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  a 
slow  and  somewhat  difficult  inspiration  comes  on,  in- 
describable anxiety,  and  pain  and  giddiness  in  the 
head.  Also,  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  this  organ 
sometimes  suffers  pain  and  sickness,  and  vomiting 
takes  place.  For  moments,  particularly  after  diges- 
tion is  finished,  the  hypochondriac  feels  easy,  well, 
and  serene;  but,  all  at  once,  the  old  complaints 
seize  again  upon  their  victim.  The  disturbance  of 
the  nervous  system  also  lias,  as  well  may  be  con- 
ceived, a  great  influence  upon  the  mind  and  humour 
of  the  patient.  Sometimes  he  is  melancholy,  some- 
tiroes  gay  to  an  excess.  Uninterruptedly  occupied 
with  the  state  of  his  body,  he  takes  notice  of  every 
fcding,  and  wishes  to  have  every  trifling  pain  ex- 
plained, considering  every  one  as  a  symptom  of  a 
serious  disease.  For  every  thing  he  wants  physic. 
In  the  hours  of  anxiety,  hypochondriacs  are  con- 
stantly in  dread  of  death.  Sometimes  anxiety  attacks 
them  so  suddenly,  that  they  must  jump  up,  and  can- 
not find  quiet  any  where.  Sometimes  memory  leaves 
them,  so  that  they  cannot  think  of  their  name.  In 
the  midst  of  the  most  serious  conversation,  nay,  even 
of  prayers,  the  most  ludicrous  ideas  or  images  strike 
them.  Others,  all  at  once,  feel  a  desire  to  perform 
IV  strangest  actions,  from  which  they  can  restrain 


themselves  only  with  great  difficulty.  This  deplor- 
able disejise  may  be  occasioned  by  any  circumstances 
which  disturb  the  functions  of  the  abdominal  nervous 
system,  heighten  its  sensitiveness,  debilitate  diges- 
tion, and  lessen  the  separation  of  the  reproductive 
nervous  system  from  the  sensitive.  Among  the 
chief  causes  are  great  exertions  of  the  mind  in 
studying,  a  sedentary  or  dissipated  life,  excess  in 
exciting  liquors,  particularly  coffee ;  also  want  of 
exercise  or  the  physical  and  mental  powers,  pro- 
ducing ennui.  Hypochondria  is  physically  con- 
sidered not  a  dangerous  disease.  It  is  true,  the 
genuine  hypochondriac  believes,  at  least  for  six 
days  of  every  week,  that  his  hour  is  come.  He 
passes  a  wretched  existence,  and  is  a  real  torment  to 
his  family  and  physician.  Hypochondria  can  be 
cured  but  slowly.  A  hypochondriac  must  abstain 
from  much  physic,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  persuade 
him  to  do  so.  He  would  often  rather  take  ten  medi- 
cines than  one.  He  ought  to  avoid  sensual  indul- 
gences, but  his  irritated  nerves  refuse  obedience  to 
duty  ;  lie  ought  to  master  his  feelings,  but  the  lx>dy 
has  become  the  governing  power ;  he  ought  to  take 
much  exercise,  but  his  indolence  finds  continual 
excuses  for  omitting  it ;  he  ought  to  observe  a  strict 
diet  for  years,  and  confidingly  follow  the  directions 
of  his  physician,  but  he  is  impatient  to  be  cured 
immediately,  and  his  most  solemn  promises  are  for- 
gotten in  a  week  ;  he  would  have  ten  physicians  at 
once,  not  to  follow  their  advice,  but  to  quarrel  with 
all,  and  to  tell  them  that  they  know  nothing  of  his 
case.  Thus  it  happens,  that  a  hypochondriac  is  sel- 
dom entirely  cured,  but,  after  having  suffered  for 
years,  he  dies  of  some  additional  disease;  or,  in  very 
advanced  age,  when  the  irritability  of  the  nerves  is 
lessened,  the  disease  disappears. 

HYPOGASTRIC  (from  uVa,  under,  and  y«^T«e/ 
the  abdomen);  seated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly. 

HYPOTHECATION.     See  Bottomry. 

HYPSIPYLE;  daughter  of  Thoas,  king  of  Lem- 
nos.  When  the  Lemnian  women  murdered  their 
husbands,  in  their  sleep,  because  they  had  taken 
Thracian  slaves  for  concubines,  she  alone  pre- 
served her  father,  and  concealed  him  in  the  island  of 
Chios.  Hypsipyle  received  the  Argonauts,  who  had 
landed  on  Lemnos,  with  great  kindness,  and  bore 
Jason  two  sons,  Thoas  and  Euneus.  When  the. 
Lemnian  women  discovered  that  Hypsipyle  had  pre- 
served her  father,  they  attempted  to  murder  her, 
and  would  have  accomplished  their  purpose,  had  she 
not  saved  herself  by  a  timely  flight ;  but  she  was 
seized  shortly  after  by  pirates,  who  sold  her  to  king 
Lycus  (or  Lycurgus  of  Nemsea),  who  intrusted  her 
with  the  education  of  his  son,  Opheltes.  When  the 
army  of  the  seven  princes  passed  through  the  terri- 
tories of  Lycurgus,  on  their  way  to  Thebes,  they 
found  Hypsipyle  alone  in  a  wood,  with  the  boy  at 
her  breast.  To  procure  them  refreshments,  she  put 
down  the  boy  ;  but,  while  she  was  gone,  a  serpent 
killed  him.  In  remembrance  of  him,  the  Greeks 
instituted  the  Nemaean  games.  Hypsipyle  was 
thrown  into  confinement,  and  would  have  atoned  for 
her  misfortune  with  her  life,  had  not  her  sons  res- 
cued her. 

HYRCANIA  ;  a  province  of  ancient  Persia,  en- 
compassed with  mountains,  and  fertile  in  wine  and 
fruit.  It  now  contains  the  northern  half  of  Khora- 
san,  and  the  southern  portion  of  Mazanderan,  along 
the  Caspian  sea.  The  inhabitants  of  Hyrcania  were 
probably  descended  from  the  northern  Scythians. 
As  early  as  the  first  century,  Hyrcania  possessed 
independent  sovereigns,  who  were  often  formidable 
to  the  Parthian  monarchy. 

HYSON  TEA.     See  Tea. 

HYSTERICS  are  with  women  nearly  the  same  a§ 
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hypochondria  with  men,  the  difference  which  really 
exists  arising  from  the  peculiar  character  and  con- 
stitution of  women.  It  arises  from  a  morbid  ex- 
citement of  the  nervous  system,  and  manifests  itself 
by  great  uneasiness,  unusual  susceptibility,  occasion- 
ing great  trouble,  often  from  imaginary  causes,  and 
affecting  the  sufferer  even  to  tears.  To  these  is 
added  the  sensation  of  a  ball  mounting  from  the  ab- 
domen, and  particularly  from  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
where  the  most  important  nerves  concentre,  and 
occasioning  a  feeling  of  strangulation.  From  the 
greater  susceptibility  in  the  system  of  women,  these 
affections  are  more  universal,  and  appear  quicker  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  in  the  muscles, 
than  in  men.  Hence  spasms  of  various  kinds, 
contractions  of  the  neck,  pains  in  the  head,  faint- 
ing fits,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  appear  very  fre- 
quently, and  are  sometimes  so  severe,  that  persons 
afflicted  with  them  seem  to  be  dying.  These  com- 
plaints were  once  ascribed  to  vapours  arising  from 
the  stomach,  and  were  called  by  that  name.  They 


were  once  very  fashionable  among  the  ladies.  Wo- 
men of  a  delicate  habit,  and  whose  nervous  system 
is  extremely  sensible,  are  the  most  subject  to  hys- 
terical affections  ;  and  the  habit  which  predisposes 
to  these  attacks  is  acquired  by  inactivity  and  a  sed- 
entary life,  grief,  anxiety,  and  various  physical  dis- 
orders. They  are  readily  excited,  in  those  who  are 
subject  to  them,  by  strong  emotions,  especially  if 
sudden:  Hysterical  complaints  are  best  prevented 
by  a  judicious  care  of  the  moral  and  physical  educa- 
tion of  girls.  Men  of  uncommon  nervous  sensibility 
are  sometimes  subject  to  disorders  not  essentially 
different. 

HYSTERON  PROTERON ;  two  Greek  words, 
meaning  the  last  first ;  hence  it  is  used  for  an  ana- 
chronism, but  chiefly  to  designate,  in  grammar,  the 
figure  in  which  that  word  which  should  follow  is  used 
first ;  for  instance,  Valet  atque  vivet  (he  is  well  and 
lives).  It  is  often  used  to  produce  a  comic  effect; 
for  instance,  All  the  world  and  Cork  talked  of  it. 


I  ;  the  ninth  letter  in  the  English  alphabet,  and  the 
third  vowel.  The  English  language  is  the  only  one 
known  to  us,  which  denotes,  by  this  same  character, 
the  two  totally  different  sounds  of  i  (as  in  pine)  and 
<f  (as  in  pin).  In  all  other  languages  of  Western 
Europe,  it  has  the  sound  of  »  in  pin  and  ee  in  beef, 
which  is  the  same  vowel,  only  in  the  former  case  short, 
in  the  latter,  long.  Those  languages  which  have  the 
sound  i  in  pine  express  it  by  a  diphthong;  for  instance, 
the  German  by  ei  and  ai;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  a  real 
diphthong.  The  continental  i,  corresponding  to  the 
English  ee,  is  produced  by  breathing  out,  whilst  the 
lips  are  slightly  parted,  the  mouth  drawn  back  a  little 
at  the  corners,  and  the  tongue  curved  upwards,  yet 
not  so  as  to  touch  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  If  the 
tongue  touches  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  lips  re- 
maining in  the  same  position,  the  sound  of  j  is  pro- 
duced, which  change  takes  place,  particularly  if  i  pre- 
cedes another  vowel.  This  circumstance, and  the  near 
affinity  of  the  two  sounds,  are  the  reason  that,  in 
some  languages,  particularly  in  Latin,  they  have  the 
same  character ;  hence  it  was  said,  f  is  a  vowel  in 
some  cases,  and  a  consonant  in  others.  In  all  Latin 
words  of  Latin  origin,  i  preceding  a  vowel  (unless  it 
follows  another  vowel),  is  a  consonant,  as  lanus 
(Janus),  coniicio  (conjicio) ;  but  in  words  of  Greek 
origin,  it  is  a  vowel,  as  iambus,  iaspis.  In  words  of 
Hebrew  origin,  it  varies ;  in  lacobus  (Claudian,  epigr. 
27),  it  is  a  vowel :  in  ludeeus,  a  consonant.  With 
the  propagation  of  Christianity,  Latin  became,  in 
many  respects,  the  model  of  other  languages,  and 
this  peculiarity  of  t  was  also  adopted  by  most  of 
them  ;  so  that,  even  after  two  different  signs  (the  f 
and  j)  had  been  adopted  for  the  vowel  and  the  con- 
sonant sound  of  i,  they  nevertheless  were,  and  still 
are,  mixed  together  in  dictionaries ;  but  the  fact 
that  they  are  distinct  in  nature  (though  nearly  akin) , 
and  have  distinct  characters,  sufficiently  authorizes  us 
to  separate  them.  As  the  position  of  the  mouth  re- 
quired for  pronouncing  the  i  of  the  European  conti- 
nent (ee)  is  such,  that  it  can  easily  be  assumed  from 
the  position  necessary  for  the  pronunciation  of  other 
rowels,  we  find  i,  in  many  languages,  the  final  vowel 


of  several  diphthongs;  as,  in  German,  ei,  ai ;  in 
French,  ai,  oi,  ui,  &c"  ;  and  these  sounds  at  last  ac- 
tually became  one.  In  the  Greek,  the  i  (iota)  was 
always  a  vowel.  As  a  numeral,  it  signified  ten ;  with 
a  little  line  under  it  (J_),  ten  thousand.  The  Romans 
used  I  to  signify  one,  and  they  continued  to  count  with 
it  up  to  four  (I,  II,  III,  1111).  The  Roman  I,  put 
before  a  V,  takes  away  the  value  of  one ;  hence  IV 
is  equal  to  four  ;  and,  placed  after  V,  it  adds  one ; 
hence  VI  is  equal  to  six.  The  dot  over  the  f  origi- 
nated in  the  fourteenth  century.  I,  on  Roman  coins, 
was  the  mark  of  the  as.  in  value  and  weight.  As  an 
initial  letter,  it  stands  for  ideea,  imperator,  imperil, 
indulgentia,  invictus,  &c.  It  is  a  French  proverb  of 
a  person  occupied  with  trifles — //  met  les  points  sur 
les  i  (he  is  dotting  his  i's). 

IAMBUS,  in  prosody  ;  a  foot  of  two  syllables,  a 
short  and  a  long  one.  In  Latin,  the  iambic  verse 
consists  of  four,  six,  or  (in  the  comic  writers)  even  of 
eight  feet.  The  odd  feet,  i.  e.,  the  first,  third,  and 
fifth,  may  be  iambuses,  spondees,  anppaists,  dactyles, 
or  tribrachs,  (but  never  trochees).  The  even  feet, 
however,  or  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth,  must  be 
iambuses.  The  more  iambuses  there  are  in  the  verse, 
the  more  beautiful  it  is  considered.  An  iambic  verse 
of  four  feet  is  called  a  quaternarius ;  one  of  six,  a 
senarius;  one  of  eight,  an  octonarius.  The  German 
language,  having  a  prosody,  has,  of  course,  the 
iambus,  and  makes  great  use  of  it  in  poetry.  The 
iambic  metre  is  also  the  fundamental  rhythm  of  many 
English  verses. 

IAR;  a  Russian  word,  signifying  bank,  and  ap- 
pearing in  many  geographical  names ;  as,  laroslaf, 
bank  of  the  Sclavonics. 

I  ARE  AS.     See  Dido. 

IBARRA,  JOACHIM,  printer  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
was  born  at  Saragossa,  and  died  Nov.  23,  1785,  fifty- 
nine  years  old.  He  raised  the  art  of  typography  to 
an  excellence  before  unequalled  in  Spain.  From  his 
press  were  issued  magnificent  editions  of  the  Bible,  the 
Mo/arabic  Missal,  Mariana's  History  of  Spain,  Don 
Quixote,  and  the  Spanish  translation  of  Sallust.  The 
latter,  which  appeared  in  one  folio  volume,  in  1772, 


IBERIA — IBIS. 


was  made  by  the  Infant  ilon  Gabriel,  and  is  very  rare, 
m  the  prince  distributed  Uie  whole  edition  among  his 
friends.  Ibarra  invented  an  ink,  which,  without  do- 
ing injury  to  its  blackness,  he  could  make  thicker  or 
thinner  at  any  moment.  He  also  introduced  into 
Spain  the  art  of  smoothing  the  paper  after  it  was 
printed.  As  he  never  left  his  country,  he  invented 
almost  all  the  improvements  which  he  introduce J. 

I  HKIU.x,  in  ancient  geography  ;— I.  a  very  fertile 
district  in  Asia,  which  consisted  of  a  large  plain,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  with  mountains,  a  part  of  the 
present  Russian  Georgia.  In  ancient  times,  this 
country  probably  belonged  to  the  Persian  monarchy; 
ut  least,  this  seems  to  be  intimated  by  the  name  of 
the  river  Cyrus.  Alexander  and  his  successors  did 
nut  penetrate  into  Iberia.  The  Iberians,  probably, 
therefore,  remained  independent  till  Pompey  and 
Trajan  reduced  them  to  the  Roman  dominion,  under 
which  they  remained  till  after  the  time  of  the  empe- 
ror Julian.  They  were  afterwards  subject,  sometimes 
tu  tin-  Turks,  sometimes  to  the  Persians,  or  had  their 
own  princes.  2.  Spain  was  anciently  called  Iberia, 
and  the  principal  river,  Iberus  (Ebro).  The  Iberi  or 
1 I)  jrians,  probably  the  most  ancient  European  nation, 
driven  towards  the  West,  formed  the  basis  of  the 
population  of  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Liisitania. 
Their  language  still  lives  in  the  Basque.  The  Celts, 
who  entered  the  country  later,  were  intermingled 
with  them,  and  have  been  considered  as  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Spain.  See  Celts. 

IBERUS.    See  Ebro. 

IBEX  (capra  ibex).  This  animal  is  distinguished 
by  large  knotted  horns,  reclining  backwards ;  a 
small  head ;  large  eyes  ;  a  thick,  short,  strong  body ; 
strong  legs ;  very  short  hoofs  ;  and  a  short  tail.  Its 
body  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  with  a  mixture  of 
hoary  hairs  ;  its  belly  is  of  a  tawny  white  ;  its  legs 
partly  black,  partly  white  ;  the  space  under  the  tail, 
in  some  individuals,  is  tawny,  in  others  white.  The 
hair  is  harsh,  and  the  male  is  furnished  with  a  beard. 
These  animals  are  seldom  found,  except  in  the  most 
precipitous  and  inaccessible  heights  of  lofty  mountains, 
where  they  assemble  in  flocks,  sometimes  consisting 
of  ten  or  fifteen  individuals.  During  the  night,  they 
feed  in  the  highest  woods,  but,  at  sunrise,  they  again 
ascend  the  mountains,  till  they  have  reached  the 
most  perilous  heights.  They  are  remarkably  swift, 
and  display  amazing  agility  and  dexterity  in  leaping. 
They  are  objects  of  the  chase,  but,  from  the  inacces- 
sible nature  of  the  places  to  which  they  generally 
resort,  their  dexterity  in  leaping,  and  the  danger 
attendant  on  a  pursuit  of  them,  the  ibex  hunter  must 
have  a  head  that  can  bear  to  look  down  from  the 
most  tremendous  precipices  without  terror,  address 
and  sure-footedness  in  the  most  difficult  passes,  and 
also  much  strength,  vigour,  and  activity.  Another 
danger  attendant  on  this  chase  is,  that  the  ibex,  when 
close  pressed,  will  sometimes  turn  on  his  pursuer,  and 
tumble  him  down  the  precipices,  unless  he  has  time 
to  lie  down,  and  permit  the  animal  to  pass  over  him. 
The  ibex  will  mount  an  almost  perpendicular  rock  of 
fifteen  feet,  at  three  successive  bounds,  appearing 
merely  to  touch  it,  to  be  repelled,  like  an  elastic  sub- 
stance striking  against  a  hard  body.  The  fore  legs  be- 
injif  considerably  shorter  than  the  hinder, enables  these 
animals  to  ascend  with  more  facility  than  to  descend, 
and  hence,  when  pursued,  they  always  attempt  to 
gain  the  summits  of  the  mountains.  They  inhabit 
the  chain  of  mountains  extending  from  mount  Taurus, 
li'1'.v..-n  I  a-;rni  Tartary  and  Siberia.  In  Europe,  they 
are  found  on  the  Carpathian  and  Pyrenean  chains,  and 
in  the  Orisons  and  other  parts  of  the  Alps.  The  season 
for  hunting  them  is  during  August  and  September, 
when  they  are  usually  in  good  condition.  The  old 
males  haunt  more  elevated  spots  than  the  females 


and  younger  animals.  Their  voice  is  a  sharp,  short 
whistle,  not  unlike  that  of  the  chamois,  but  of  shorter 
duration ;  sometimes,  and  especially  when  irritated, 
they  make  a  snorting  noise.  The  female  seldom  has 
more  than  one  young  one  at  a  time  :  to  this  site  pays 
great  attention,  defending  it  with  courage  and 
obstinacy.  As  to  the  stories  of  their  throwing  them- 
selves down  the  steepest  precipices,  and  contriving 
to  fall  on  their  horns,  when  closely  pursued,  or  hang 
ing  by  these  appendages  over  gulfs  by  a  projecting 
tree  till  the  danger  be  passed,  we  must  confess  that 
they  appear  to  us  very  problematical. 

IBIDEM  (Latin) ;  in  the  same  place  (generally 
contracted,  as  ibid.) ;  used  for  references. 

IBIS ;  a  genus  of  birds  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  except  Australia,  but  more  particularly  in 
warm  climates.  Generic  characters  : — beak  arched, 
long,  slender,  thick  at  the  base,  and  quadrangular, 
rounded  at  the  tip,  which  is  obtuse ;  nostrils  linear, 
extending  from  the  root  to  the  tip  of  the  beak,  and 
dividing  it  into  three  portions,  of  which  the  upper  is 
the  broadest,  and  flattened  ;  head  and  throat  bare  ; 
legs  longish  and  four-toed,  the  front  webbed  at  their 
base  as  far  as  the  first  joint,  the  hind  toe  very  long, 
all  provided  with  claws ;  that  of  the  middle  toe,  in 
some,  smooth,  in  others,  serrated  on  its  inner  edge. 
The  ibes  perform  a  powerful  and  elevated  flight, 
extending  their  neck  and  legs,  and  uttering  a  hoarse 
croak.  The  I.  falcinellus  (Tern.)  is  nearly  two  feet 
in  length,  and  varies  much  in  its  plumage  at  different 
ages.  This  species  builds  in  Asia,  and  is  found  on 
the  streams  and  lakes,  in  flocks  of  thirty  or  forty. 
They  migrate  periodically  to  Egypt,  and,  arriving 
there  later  than  the  white  ibis,  stay  also  later.  In  their 
passage,  they  are  numerous  in  Poland,  Hungary, 
Turkey,  and  the  Greek  Archipelago.  They  occa- 
sionally visit  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy,  and,  more  rarely,  England  and  Holland. 
The  white  ibis  (/.  religiosa,  Cuv.)  arrives  in  Egypt 
about  the  time  that  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  com- 
mences, its  numbers  increasing  or  diminishing  with 
the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  waters ;  and  it 
migrates  about  the  end  of  June,  at  which  time  it  is 
first  noticed  in  Ethiopia.  This  species  does  not  col- 
lect in  large  flights :  Savigny  has  observed  not  more 
than  eight  or  ten  together.  They  are  about  the  size 
of  a  fowl;  the  head  and  neck  bare  ;  the  body  white ; 
the  primaries  of  the  wings  tipped  with  shining,  ashy 
black,  among  which  the  white  forms  oblique  notches; 
the  secondaries  bright  black,  glossed  with  green  and 
violet ;  the  quill-feathers  of  the  tail  white.  These 
two  species  are  the  birds  which  were  adored  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  of  which  numerous  mummies 
are  found.  It  is  remarkable  that,  with  the  excellent 
description  of  the  white  ibis,  given  by  Herodotus, 
before  their  eyes,  naturalists  so  long  gave  the  name 
of  that  bird  to  individuals  which  are  totally  different. 
The  bird  described  by  Perrault  as  the  ibis  blanc,  by 
Brisson  as  the  ibis  Candida,  and  by  Linnrcus  as  the 
tantalus  ibis,  and  considered  by  these  naturalists  to  be 
the  present  species,  differs  from  it  in  size,  and  in  hav- 
ing the  ridge  of  the  beak  rounded,  its  tip  slightly 
grooved  on  each  side,  and  the  nostrils  at  the  root. 
Consequently  it  is  not  an  ibis ;  for  in  this  bird,  the 
beak  is  not  grooved,  and  the  nostrils  extend  nearly 
from  the  base  to  the  tip  of  the  beak.  The  ibis  feeds 
upon  insects,  worms,  testaceous  animals,  and  some- 
times on  small  fish,  and  not,  as  has  been  said,  on 
snakes.  The  scarlet  ibis  (/.  rubra)  is  found  in  the 
hottest  parts  of  America  in  large  flocks,  and  fre- 
quently the  old  are  separated  from  the  young  birds. 
They  fly  rapidly,  but  rarely,  except  at  morning  and 
evening,  in  search  of  food.  The  plumage  is  scarlet; 
beak  naked  ;  part  of  the  cheeks,  legs,  and  feet,  pale 
red.  Before  the  scarlet  ibis  reaches  iis  full  age,  its 
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plumage  varies  remarkably.  It  is  a  very  splendid 
bird.  It  sometimes  appears  in  the  Southern  States 
•,)f  the  Union.  Other  species  are  found  in  India, 
Madagascar,  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Mexico.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  contain  many  fabulous 
stories  relating  to  the  ibis,  which  it  would  be  superflu- 
ous to  repeat.  Savigny,  in  his  learned  work — Histoire 
Naturelle  et  Mythologique  de  I' Ibis — examines  all  the 
questions  connected  with  this  subject.  His  chief 
hypothesis  is,  that  the  ibis  did  not,  in  point  of  fact, 
destroy  snakes,  but  that  the  reverence  attached  to  it 
by  the  Egyptians  arose  from  its  return  into  their 
country  with  the  Etesian  winds,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  season  of  abundance.  The  ibis  mummies  have 
been  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  excavations  in 
Egypt. 

IBRAHIM  ;  the  Turkish  for  Abraham,  and  the 
name  of  many  sultans  and  grand  viziers  distinguished 
in  Ottoman  history.  Among  them  was  Soliman's 
grand  vizier,  born  in  Genoa,  of  the  family  of  the 
Giustiniani,  and  carried  by  pirates  to  Constantinople. 
He  was  strangled  in  1536,  at  the  instigation  of 
Roxelana.  (See  Soliman )  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  present  pacha  of  Egypt,  was  born 
about  1795,  commanded  an  expedition  toSennaar  and 
Dongola,  and,  in  1825  led  the  Egyptian  forces  against 
Candia  and  the  Morea.  He  desolated  the  Morea, 
until  the  battle  of  Navarino,  in  1828,  put  a  stop  to 
his  devastations.  See  Greece, 

IBYCUS  ;  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  contemporary  with 
Anacreon,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  before 
the  Christian  era,  and,  according  to  the  general  ac- 
count, a  native  of  Rhegium  in  Italy.  He  went  to 
Samos  during  the  reign  of  Polycrates  over  that 
island,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  there.  It  is 
related,  that,  while  on  a  journey,  he  was  surprised 
and  murdered  by  robbers.  Finding  escape  impossi- 
ble, he  declared  that  the  cranes,  which  happened  to 
be  flying  over  their  heads,  would  revenge  his  death. 
The  robbers  afterwards,  in  Corinth,  seeing  a  flock  of 
cranes,  one  of  them  said  ironically,  "  See  the  aveng- 
ers of  Ibycus."  These  words  were  heard  by  a 
bystander,  who  reported  them  to  the  magistrates. 
The  robbers  were  in  consequence  seized,  and,  after 
confessing  their  crime,  were  executed.  Ibycus  is 
said  to  have  left  seven  books  of  lyric  poetry,  in  the 
Doric  dialect,  and  to  have  invented  the  musical 
instrument  called  the  sambuca,  with  a  kind  of  poetry, 
in  whicli  he  sung  his  own  life,  and  which  was  called, 
after  him,  Ibycan.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  his 
works  have  come  down  to  us.  The  death  of  Ibycus 
is  the  subject  of  Schiller's  beautiful  ballad  Die  Krani- 
che  des  Ibykus  (the  Cranes  of  Ibycus). 

ICARUS.     e«e  Daedalus. 

ICE ;  every  frozen  liquid ;  in  a  more  limited 
sense,  frozen  water.  As  soon  as  the  temperature  is 
raised,  the  solid  state  again  gives  way  to  the  liquid. 
We  see,  then,  that  ice  is  nothing  but  water  deprived 
of  its  caloric,  (q.  v.).  The  freezing  of  water  is  a 
phenomenon  so  remarkable,  that  the  greatest  natu- 
ralists have  thought  it  worthy  of  a  careful  investiga- 
tion. Expose  a  glass,  filled  with  water,  to  a  degree 
of  cold  producing  ice  ;  an  extremely  thin  film  ot  ice 
is  observed  first  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  contact 
with  the  cold  air.  Slender  threads  of  ice  are  soon 
seen  to  shoot  out  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  gener- 
ally forming  with  it  obtuse  or  acute,  seldom  right 
angles ;  from  these  rays,  new  ones  continually  shoot 
out,  till  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  a  single 
coating ;  while  this  process  is  going  on,  a  great  num- 
ber of  air-bubbles  arise,  as  in  boiling,  which  pass  out 
of  the  water  when  the  congelation  is  slow ;  but 
when  it  is  sudden,  they  are  frozen  in,  and  by  their 
expansion  cause  rents  in  the  ice.  Although  cold 
generally  produces  contraction,  ice  occupies  a  larger 


space  than  water ;  It  is  hence  specifically  lighter, 
and  floats  upon  it.  Those  persons  are  in  an  error, 
who  suppose  that  ground-ice,  as  it  is  called,  rises 
from  the  bottom  of  the  water  after  freezing.  A 
kind,  however,  called  anchor-ice,  appears  to  be 
formed  at  the  bottom,  or,  at  least,  under  the  surface, 
of  rapid  rivers,  perhaps  owing  to  the  comparative 
slow  motion  of  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  a  stream. 
It  is  well  known,  that  stagnant  water  freezes  sooner 
than  flowing  water:  perfect  rest,  however,  seems 
to  be  unfavourable  to  freezing,  for  we  know  b; 
experience,  that  water  perfectly  still  is  not  frozen 
when  its  temperature  is  reduced  much  below  the 
freezing-point;  but  a  little  agitation  is  sufficient 
to  change  it  into  ice.  Sea-water,  and  in  general  all 
salt  water,  freeze  with  greater  difficulty,  because  the 
salt  and  other  ingredients  retain  the  caloric  longer. 
Salt  is,  moreover,  separated  in  the  process  of  freezing, 
and  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  so  that  ice  from  sea- 
water  sometimes  affords  potable  water.  Salts,  how- 
ever, produce  a  degree  of  cold  beyond  the  freezing 
temperature,  and,  by  means  of  them,  we  can  cool 
water  much  below  the  freezing-point,  while  it  still 
remains  fluid.  Most  salts  have  this  property ;  espe- 
cially nitre,  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  common  salt. 
A  degree  of  cold  sufficient  for  the  freezing  of  water 
may  be  produced  by  them  in  summer,  or  even  over 
a  fire.  Artificial  ice  is  formed,  also,  by  exposing 
pure  water,  in  proper  vessels,  to  sucb  freezing  mix- 
tures. The  more  severe  the  cold,  the  greater  the 
hardness  and  firmness  of  the  ice  ;  and  the  ice  of  the 
polar  regions  can  hardly  be  broken  with  a  hammer. 
In  the  severe  winter  of  1740,  a  house  was  built  at 
Petersburg,  from  the  ice  of  the  Neva,  52£  feet  long, 
Ib'g  wide,  and  20  high;  and  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  weight  of  the  roof,  which  was  likewise  ot 
ice,  the  lower  parts  of  the  building  did  not  receive 
the  smallest  injury.  The  pieces  of  ice  were  hewn  to 
the  form  and  shape  required,  adorned  and  arranged 
according  to  the  rules  of  architecture.  Before  the 
palace  stood  six  cannons  of  ice,  which  were  turned 
on  a  lathe,  with  the  carriages  and  wheels  of  ice,  and 
two  mortars  formed  like  cast  pieces.  The  cannons 
were  six-pounders,  which  are  commonly  loaded  with 
three  pounds  of  powder;  these,  however,  were 
loaded  with  only  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  and  carried  a 
ball  of  stuffed  hemp,  and  sometimes  of  iron.  The  balls, 
at  a  distance  of  60  paces,  passed  through  a  board 
two  inches  in  thickness :  the  ice  of  the  cannons  could 
not  have  been  much  more  than  three  or  four  inches 
in  thickness,  and  yet  it  resisted  the  force  of  the  ex- 
plosion. The  ice  which  obstructs  the  navigation  of 
the  arctic  seas,  according  to  professor  Leslie,  con- 
sists of  two  kinds  ;  the  one  produced  by  the  congela- 
tion of  fresh,  and  the  other  by  that  of  salt  water. 
The  snow  on  the  islands  or  continents,  being  melted 
in  summer,  forms  collections  of  fresh  water,  which 
soon  freezes,  and  increases  yearly,  until  the  mass 
becomes  mountainous,  and  rises  to  the  elevation  of 
the  surrounding  clifis.  The  melting  of  the  snow, 
which  is  afterwards  deposited  on  these  enormous 
blocks,  likewise  contributes  to  their  growth,  and,  by 
filling  up  the  holes  and  crevices,  renders  the  whole 
solid.  VVrhen  such  a  mass  has  reached  the  height  of 
1000  or  2000  feet,  the  accumulated  weight,  assisted 
by  the  action  of  the  ocean  at  its  base,  plunges  it  into 
the  sea,  and  it  is  driven  southwards  by  the  winds  and 
currents,  and  known  to  mariners  under  the  name  of 
iceberg.  The  icebergs  consist  of  a  clear,  compact, 
solid  ice,  with  a  bluish-green  tint.  From  the  cavities 
in  them,  the  northern  wlialers  fill  their  casks  with 
pure  fresh  water.  The  other  kind  is  the  field-ice,  or 
frozen  sea-water,  which  is  porous,  incompact,  and 
imperfectly  diaphanous.  It  consists  of  splcular  shoots 
or  thin  flakes,  which  detain  within  their  interstices 
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(be  stronger  brine.  This  Ice  never  yields  pure 
water,  but  if  the  brim-  be  first  drained  oil',  tltc  icy 
man  will  yield  a  brackish  liquid,  which  may  some- 
tinea  be  drunk.  Sea-water  usually  congeals  at  about 
27°  of  Fahr.  Within  the  arctic  circle,  the  congela- 
tion begins  by  the  first  of  August,  and  a  sheet  of  ice, 
perhaps  of  an  inch  thick,  is  formed  in  a  single  night. 
In  a  short  time,  the  whole  extent  of  the  polar  seas  is 
covered  with  a  vault  several  feet  thick.  As  soon  as 
the  summer  heat  commences,  it  is  softened,  and,  with 
i..r  MM  -««  .1  of  tin-  ocean,  breaks  up,  ami  the  fit-Ills 
of  the  saline  ice  are  thus  annually  formed  and  de- 
stroyed. The  whalers  call  a  large  expanse  of  saline 
ice  »  field;  one  of  smaller  dimensions,  afioe;  when  a 
field  is  much  broken  up,  it  is  called  a  pack.  If  the 
ship  can  sail  freely  through  the  floating  pieces  of  ice, 
it  is  called  drift-ice.  A  portion  of  ice  rising  above 
the  common  level  is  called  a  hummock,  being  pro- 
duced by  the  crowding  of  one  piece  over  another. 
The  ice-blink  is  a  whitish  appearance  in  the  horizon, 
occasioned  by  fields  of  ice,  which  reflect  the  light 
obliquely  against  the  atmosphere.  Much  ice  is 
exported  from  Boston  to  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Southern  States  of  the  United  States.  The  exporta- 
tion began  in  1805,  and  has  been  increasing  ever 
since.  In  1819,  when  ice  was  scarce  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Boston,  a  vessel  was  sent  to  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  in  order  to  take  ice  from  an  iceberg,  and 
succeeded,  though  with  some  damage,  in  procuring  a 
cargo,  which  she  carried  to  Martinique. 

Artificial  Ice.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  used 
various  means  to  preserve  snow  and  ice  to  cool 
their  drinks  ;  still  they  never  carried  this  art  to  such 
perfection  as  the  moderns  have  done.  We  are  now 
better  acquainted  with  the  means  of  producing  arti- 
ficial cold.  Experience  teaches  us,  that  cold  arises 
from  the  evaporation  of  liquids.  With  vitriolic  ether, 
and  still  better  with  nitric  ether,  artificial  ice  may  be 
produced  in  this  way,  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and 
on  the  warmest  days.  Ice  is  formed  in  the  East 
Indies,  in  Calcutta,  and  other  places,  principally  by 
evaporation.  In  the  level  countries  there,  snow  and 
frost  are  never  known  ;  but  in  order  to  have  cooling 
materials  in  the  heat  of  summer,  the  inhabitants  col- 
lect snow  and  ice,  during  the  winter,  from  the  high 
mountains,  and  throw  portions  of  it  into  small 
earthen  pans,  unglazed,  which  at  sun-down  are 
filled  with  water.  The  pans  are  inserted  in  the 
earth,  two  feet  deep,  covered  with  dry  straw,  and 
evaporation  is  then  suffered  to  go  on.  In  clear 
weather,  so  much  caloric  is  absorbed  from  the 
remaining  water  by  this  evaporation,  that,  with  the 
help  of  the  snow  floating  in  it,  the  whole  becomes 
ice ;  this  is  then  put  in  deep  caves  before  sunrise, 
and  preserved  for  summer.  About  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  custom  of  cooling  drink 
with  saltpetre  was  introduced  into  Italy.  Afterwards, 
the  method  of  increasing  the  cold  of  snow  and  ice  by 
a  mixture  of  saltpetre  became  common.  The  prepa- 
ration of  artificial  ice  gradually  became  more  usual ; 
and  what  was  at  first  only  an  experiment,  at  length 
became  an  object  of  luxury.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  ice-cups  were  introduced, 
and  fruits  frozen  in  ice  were  brought  upon  the 
tables.  Soon  after,  the  French  began  to  freeze  the 
juices  of  all  savoury  fruits  for  desserts. 
.  ICELAND,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the 
confines  of  the  polar  circle,  between  lat.  63°  23'  and 
«P  33'  N.,  and  Ion.  13°  15'  and  24°  40'  W.,  area 
about  40,000  square  miles,  is  supposed  by  many  to  be 
the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  Romans.  About  A.  D.  860, 
Naddoir,  a  Norwegian  pirate,  was  driven  on  the  coast. 
Gardar,  a  Swede,  circumnavigated  it  in  864  .  Floke, 
a  Norwegian,  remained  on  it  two  winters,  and  gave 
It  its  name  from  the  quantities  of  ice  which  drifted 


into  the  bays.  The  first  Norwegian  colony  arrived 
there  in  874.  Christianity  was  introduced  in  081, 
and  formally  adopted  in  1000.  In  1261,  the  islanders 
submitted  to  the  king  of  Norway. 

Iceland  affords  the  spectacle  of  a  peaceful,  religious, 
and  even  literary  society,  existing  for  centuries  under 
all  the  disadvantages  of  soil  and  climate.  In  its 
physical  structure,  the  action  of  fire  is  every  where 
evident.  No  stratified  rocks  have  been  seen,  nor 
any  of  which  the  igneous  origin  is  generally  contested. 
Lava  covers  a  large  portion  of  the  island.  The 
interior  of  Iceland  (not  less,  perhaps,  than  26,000 
square  miles)  is  a  dreary  waste,  only  partially  known 
to  the  natives,  who  are  sometimes  obliged  to  explore 
it  in  search  of  lost  sheep,  for  the  most  part  presenting 
only  a  dark  surface  of  lava,  without  any  trace  of 
vegetation.  In  the  south  are  extensive  tracts  of 
melted  rock,  through  which  rents,  100  feet  wide, 
extend  for  several  miles.  Above  these  wilds  are 
lofty  mountains,  with  volcanic  rocks,  protruding 
through  eternal  snows.  The  glaciers  or  yoekula 
cover  a  great  part  of  the  island.  The  most  exten- 
sive is  tliat  called  Klofa  ycekul,  behind  the  mountains 
of  the  east  coast,  forming,  with  little  interruption,  a 
chain  of  ice  and  snow  mountains,  supposed  to  fill  a 
space  of  3000  square  miles.  The  progressive  move- 
ment of  the  glaciers  is  observed  here  as  well  as  in 
Switzerland,  and  the  moraine,  or  rampart  of  debris, 
heaped  together  by  its  descent,  has  been  seen,  in 
some  places,  60  feet  high,  and  composed  of  large 
rocks.  The  Snaefell,  by  a  late  survey  of  the  island, 
is  found  to  be  6862  feet  high,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the  loftiest  mountain  on  the  island.  Most  of  the 
high  mountains  are  slumbering  volcanoes.  Hot 
springs  and  boiling  fountains  are  found  every  where. 
The  volcano  of  Krabla,  between  1724  and  1730, 
poured  forth  streams  of  lava,  which  covered  several 
square  leagues.  In  1755,  Katlegiaa,  on  the  eastern 
shore,  burst  forth  with  tremendous  fury.  The  erup- 
tion was  accompanied  with  earthquakes  so  violent, 
that  the  people  thought  the  destruction  of  the  island 
at  hand.  The  detonations  of  the  mountain  were 
heard  30  leagues,  and  showers  of  ashes  fell  on  the 
islands  of  Feroe,  100  leagues  distant.  Fifty  farms 
were  destroyed,  and  rocks  of  pumice-stone  and  lava, 
carried  down  into  the  sea,  formed  promontories 
extending  three  leagues  from  the  shore.  These 
rocks  still  project  above  the  sea,  where  formerly 
were  40  fathoms  of  water.  In  1783,  an  eruption 
from  mount  Skeidera  covered  with  lava  some  of  the 
best  districts  of  the  island  ;  the  clouds  of  ashes 
impregnated  the  air  with  noxious  particles;  the 
waters  were  corrupted,  the  fish  driven  from  the 
coasts,  and  famine  and  pestilence  ensued.  The 
miseries  which  succeeded  this  eruption  destroyed,  in 
two  years,  9000  people  (a  fifth  part  of  the  popula- 
tion), with  28,000  horses,  190,500  sheep,  and  more 
than  11,000  head  of  cattle.  The  eruptions  of  mount 
Hecla  are  rather  numerous  than  violent.  The  last 
took  place  in  1823.  The  height  of  Hecla  is  5210 
feet.  Some  of  the  low  mountains  are  covered  with 
coarse  grass,  affording  summer  pasturage  for  the  cat- 
tle ;  but  the  only  permanently  occupied  spots  are 
along  the  shore.  The  rivers  are  numerous  and  of 
considerable  size,  especially  on  the  northern  side. 
There  are  also  many  lakes  in  the  interior.  Springs 
or  jets  of  boiling  water  are  frequent :  those  named 
the  Geysers  are  most  famous,  perhaps  on  account  of 
their  accessibility.  They  are  about  30  miles  N.  N. 
W.  of  Hecla,  in  a  plain  covered  with  hot  springs 
and  steaming  apertures.  The  Great  Geyser  rises 
from  a  tunnel-shaped  basin,  lined  and  edged  with 
siliceous  depositions.  The  pipe  at  the  bottom,  from 
which  the  jet  issues,  is  about  10  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  basin,  at  its  outer  edge,  is  about  56.  The 
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emissions  generally  take  place  at  intervals  of  six 
hours,  preceded  by  a  rumbling  noise  or  loud  report, 
like  that  of  artillery,  with  an  agitation  of  the  ground. 
The  column,  as  measured  by  a  quadrant,  has  been 
seen  to  rise  as  high  as  212  feet.  The  hot  springs 
near  the  inhabited  parts  are  used  for  economical  pur- 
poses ;  food  is  dressed  over  them  ;  and,  in  some 
places,  huts  are  built  over  small  fountains  to  form 
steam-baths.  In  other  parts  of  the  island  are  seen 
caldrons  of  boiling  mini,  emitting  sulphureous  exhala- 
tions. Pestilential  airs  have  been  known  to  issue 
from  particular  spots  in  the  plains,  during  the  volcanic 
eruptions,  which  have  destroyed  all  who  approached. 
Mineral  springs,  of  many  kinds  and  every  tempera- 
ture, are  found  ;  some,  highly  impregnated  with  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  are  called  by  the  people  ale  springs, 
having,  it  is  said,  the  power  of  inebriating.  Iron  and 
copper  are  found,  but  the  mines  are  not  worked,  for 
want  of  fuel.  The  only  mineral  from  which  the 
people  derive  a  revenue  is  sulphur,  of  which  the  sup- 
ply appears  to  be  inexhaustible.  Extensive  mountains 
are  incrusted  with  it  to  the  depth  of  some  inches. 
Fossil-wood,  impregnated  more  or  less  with  bitumen, 
is  found  in  abundance,  and  might  afford  valuable 
stores  of  fuel  to  the  people,  if  they  had  more  activity. 
It  is  called  surturbrand,  and  is  used  chiefly  in  the 
smithies,  and  in  small  quantities.  Basaltic  columns 
are  seen  in  many  places. 

The  winter,  though  unsettled,  is  perhaps  less  severe 
than  in  Sweden  and  Denmark.  The  mercury  in  the 
thermometer  rarely  sinks  to  zero,  and  the  medium 
temperature  of  the  winter  months  is,  perhaps,  not 
much  below  the  fret-zing  point ;  the  atmosphere  is 
generally  clear,  and  the  long  nights  are  cheered  by 
the  aurora  borealis.  The  floating  ice,  from  the  coast 
tf  Greenland,  has  a  great  effect  in  increasing  the 
cold,  and  brings  with  it  polar  bears,  which  commit 
great  ravages  on  the  flocks  and  herds.  From  No- 
vember to  February,  the  people  hardly  stir  from  their 
houses,  which  are  nearly  buried  in  snow.  In  July 
and  August,  the  thermometer  often  stands  at  eighty 
or  ninety  degrees,  but  sharp  frosts  frequently  succeed 
the  most  sultry  days.  The  vegetable  productions  are 
comparatively  few.  Many  varieties,  however,  of 
moss  and  lichens  are  found.  In  the  forests,  the  birch 
trees  hardly  reach  the  height  of  ten  feet ;  with  these 
are  mingled  several  varieties  of  the  willow,  and  a 
few  solitary  individuals  of  the  pyrus  domestica  and 
mountain  ash.  The  bogs  are  covered  with  coarse  grass. 

The  Icelanders  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  fair  spe- 
cimen of  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  having  probably 
undergone  less  change,  for  nearly  a  thousand  years, 
than  any  other  European  nation.  They  are  generally 
tall,  with  no  peculiar  physical  characteristic,  except, 
perhaps,  the  length  of  the  spine.  The  following 
cut  represents  their  costume. 


Their  countenances  are  open,  their  complexion  fair, 
their  hair  light  coloured,  and  rarely  curled.  Corpu- 
lency is  rare.  The  houses  ditlVr  only  in  size.  An 
outer  wall  of  turf,  about  four  feet  and  a  half  high, 
often  six  feet  thick,  encloses  all  the  apartments.  On 
one  side,  generally  that  facing  the  south,  are  three 
or  more  doors,  for  the  most  part  painted  red.  These 
open  into  the  dwelling-house,  the  smithy,  dairy,  cow- 
house. The  door  of  the  house  opens  into  a  lon<r, 
dark,  narrow  passage,  from  which  apartments  branch 
on  each  side.  Each  chamber  has  a  separate  roof,  and 
is  lighted  by  a  small  pane  of  glass,  or,  more  common- 
ly, of  amnium,  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter.  The 
thick  turf  walls  occupy  more  space  than  the  apart- 
ments which  they  enclose.  The  damp  smell  which 
proceeds  from  them,  with  the  darkness,  the  filth,  and 
the  stench  of  fish,  renders  these  dwellings  insupport- 
able to  strangers.  Several  families  sometimes  live 
in  the  same  mass  of  turf,  All  the  members  of  the 
family  sleep  in  one  apartment,  which  is  also  the  gene- 
ral eating  room.  The  kitchen  is  the  only  room  in 
which  a  fire  is  kept.  The  women  are  unceasingly 
employed.  The  servants  are  generally  orphans,  or 
the  children  of  poor  farmers,  and  often  marry  with 
the  children  of  their  masters.  The  diet  of  the  people 
is  very  simple.  They  eat  great  quantities  of  butter, 
generally  in  a  rancid  state ;  when  this  is  scarce,  tal  • 
low  is  used.  They  breakfast  on  sour  milk.  The 
flesh  of  the  shark  or  sun-fish  is  sometimes  eaten,  when 
it  has  become  tender  from  putrescence.  Fresh  meat, 
176  bread,  and  sago  soup  are  holyday  fare.  The  richer 
inhabitants,  however,  are  not  unacquainted  with  wine, 
London  porter,  and  other  foreign  luxuries.  To  a 
stranger,  the  most  palatable  and  healthful  article  of 
Iceland  diet  is  the  lichen  Islandicus,  now  much  in 
vogue  as  a  specific  for  the  consumption.  Turf  is 
general  fuel;  drift-wood  and  surturbrand  axe  also  used. 

One  of  the  chief  cares  of  the  Icelander  is  to  lay  in 
provisions  for  winter ;  and,  next  to  his  flocks  and 
herds,  the  sea  is  his  chief  resource.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  February,  the  people  of  the  interior  and 
of  the  northern  districts  begin  to  move,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  male  population  migrates  to  the  western 
and  south-western  coasts.  Many  travel  over  200 
miles  to  the  place  which  they  choose  for  a  fishing 
station.  About  the  beginning  of  May,  they  return, 
leaving  the  fish,  not  yet  perfectly  dried,  to  the  care 
of  some  one  residing  on  the  spot.  The  best  salmon 
abound  in  all  the  rivers.  The  cow,  the  horse,  and 
the  sheep  are  the  principal  sources  of  wealth,  com- 
fort, and  subsistence  to  the  Icelander.  The  sheep 
are  of  a  peculiar  kind,  mostly  horned ;  some  have 
only  two,  others  three,  four,  and  upwards.  They  are 
milked,  as  well  as  the  cows,  twice  in  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  wool  is  not  sheared,  but  left  to  fall 
off  spontaneously.  The  women  pick,  clean,  and  spin 
it.  The  cows  give  ten,  twelve,  or  even  twenty  quarts 
of  milk  per  day.  The  horses  are  small,  but  well 
formed  and  active.  The  poorest  peasant  has  four  or 
five.  Every  one  can  shoe  his  horse ;  even  the  bishop 
and  the  chief-justice  are  sometimes  seen  thus  em- 
ployed. In  1770,  three  reindeer  were  brought  from 
Norway,  and  have  greatly  multiplied.  Herds  of 
50 — 100  are  frequently  seen.  They  are  not  used  for 
domestic  purposes,  and  are  very  difficult  to  kill. 
Hogs  and  goats  are  rare.  The  dogs  resemble  those 
of  Greenland.  There  are  two  kinds  of  foxes,  the 
white  or  arctic  (canis  lagopas),  and  the  blue  fox  (C. 
fuliginosus).  The  lower  orders  of  the  people  have  a 
superstitious  reverence,  mingled  with  aversion,  for 
the  seal.  On  the  west  coast,  this  animal  is  taken  for 
the  sake  of  its  fat.  Aware  of  its  observant  and  in- 
quisitive disposition,  the  people  kindle  fires  to  attract 
it  to  the  shore,  and  nets  are  spread  to  take  it.  Some- 
times these  animals  are  met  at  a  considerable  distance 
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hoMCt,  They  are  easily  iHMjL  aiui,  it  young,  arc 
put  into  poods  and  fed  daily.  They  soon  become  as 
tractable  as  a  dog.  In  June,  the  eider  ducks  visit 
the  COM!  to  nestle.  (See  Eider  Duck.)  They  are  so 
liar  as  to  builii  their  nests  all  round  the  roofs,  and 

i  inside  the  houses.     A  severe  penalty  is  inflicted 

those  who  kill  them.  The  down  which  the  bird 
from  her  breast  to  cover  her  eggs  is  removed 
twice,  and  even  three  times,  during  the  season. 
Swans  are  numerous  in  the  lakes  and  marshes.  Their 
down  and  feathers  bring  in  a  good  revenue  to  the 
people.  The  tern,  ptarmigan,  golden  plover,  and 
snipe  are  common.  The  snores  are  frequented  by 
myriads  of  sea  fowl.  Cod,  haddock,  ling,  skate,  and 
halibut  are  taken  on  the  coast.  Herrings  visit  the 
north  coast  in  extensive  shoals,  in  June  and  July,  and 
lire  caught  in  large  quantities.  The  cod  is  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  trade  with  Denmark.  Previous 
to  the  d'iscovery  of  Newfoundland,  the  British  were 
largely  engaged  in  the  Iceland  cod-fishery,  and  had 
150  vessels  so  employed  at  Uie  beginning  of  the  17th 
century.  At  present  it  is  carried  on  wholly  by  the 
Icelanders.  The  haddock  forms  a  very  large  share  of 
the  food  of  the  inhabitants.  Mechanical  industry  is 
much  hindered  by  the  want  of  good  timber  and  fuel. 
The  jaws  and  ribs  of  whales  are,  in  some  parts  of  the 
island,  used  in  the  frames  of  houses  and  boats. 
The  quantities  of  drift-wood  from  the  west  are  amaz- 
ing. The  inhabitants  of  the  fiords,  in  which  it  is 
chiefly  collected,  are  the  carpenters,  coopers,  and 
boat-builders  of  the  island.  The  hot  springs  in  the 
Borgar  fiord  enable  them  to  give  the  boards  the 
requisite  pliancy.  The  staple  exports  are  fish,  oil, 
feathers,  sulphur,  and  salt  mutton ;  the  imports  are 
wood,  salt,  tobacco,  coffee,  iron,  and  fishing-tackle. 
During  tlii-  last  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
Denmark,  the  people  of  Iceland  suffered  much, 
their  usual  supplies  of  hooks,  cordage,  grain,  &c., 
being  cut  oft'. 

The  Icelanders  are  a  remarkably  grave  and  seri- 
ous people,  apparently  phlegmatic,  but  extremely 
animated  on  subjects  which  interest  them.  Vice  and 
crime  are  hardly  known  among  them.  To  their 
religious  and  domestic  duties  they  are  strictly  atten- 
tive, and,  in  their  dealings  with  others,  display  a 
scrupulous  integrity.  There  are  very  few  of  them  who 
cannot  read  and  write,  and  many  among  the  better 
class  would  be  distinguished,  by  their  taste  and 
learning,  in  the  most  cultivated  society  of  Europe. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  in  which  the 
lower  orders  are  so  well  informed.  The  traveller  is 
often  attended  by  guides  who  can  converse  with  him 
in  Latin. 

The  brilliant  period  of  Icelandic  literature  was 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century.  A 
printing-press  was  introduced  in  1530,  by  a  Swede 
named  Mathieson.  The  first  types  were  of  wood, 
and  rudely  formed,  but  before  the  end  of  that  cen- 
tury, several  valuable  publications  appeared,  dis- 
playing remarkable  typographical  elegance.  In 
1779,  an  Icelandic  society  was  instituted  at  Copen- 
hagen, comprising  130  of  the  most  learned  and  intel- 
ligent men  of  the  island.  It  was  dissolved  in  1790. 
Another  was  established  in  the  island  in  1794,  with 
1200  members.  The  society  have  published  two 
hooks  of  Thorlakson's  translation  of  Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost.  The  remainder  has  not  been  printed.  A 
complete  copy  of  this  translation,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  best  version  of  this  great  poem  in  any  language, 
was  procured  by  Mr  Henderson.  The  Icelanders 
liave  also  translations  of  Pope,  Young,  and  several 
other  English  writers.  Several  schools  appear  to 
have  existed  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  only 
school  on  the  island  at  present  is  at  Bessestad.  But 


tin-  infraction  of  his  children  is  one  of  the  regular 
occupations  of  the  Icelander,  who  finds  a  zealous 
assistant  in  the  pastor  of  the  parish.  The  ecclesias- 
tical code  of  the  country  allows  the  clergy  to  prc\  cut 
any  marriage  where  the  female  is  unable  to  read. 
The  amusements  of  the  people  are  chiefly  liteniry. 
In  all  their  social  meetings,  the  repetition  of  poetry, 
and  the  reading  of  the  sagas  or  histories,  constitute 
the  chief  entertainment.  The  reformation  svas  intro- 
duced in  1551,  and  at  present  there  is  no  religious 
dissension  among  the  natives.  The  inhabited  part 
of  the  island  is  divided  into  184  parishes.  The  island 
forms  one  bishopric.  Every  clergyman  keeps  a 
register,  showing  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  his 
parish.  Three  thousand  copies  of  the  Icelandic 
Bible  were  printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  in  1813,  for  gratuitous  distribution  in  the 
island. 

The  government,  as  in  other  Scandinavian  nations, 
was  originally  aristocratic.  When  the  island  became 
subject  to  a  foreign  power,  the  distinctions  of  rank 
gradually  disappeared.  The  governor  ot  Iceland  is 
generally  a  Dane,  appointed  by  the  king  of  Den- 
mark. The  royal  authority  has  not,  at  present,  any 
constitutional  check,  but  is  exercised,  nevertheless, 
in  a  mild  and  paternal  way.  The  supreme  court  of 
judicature  is  held  annually  at  Reikiavik.  An  appeal 
is  permitted,  in  all  cases,  to  the  courts  at  Copen- 
hagen. The  laws  are  chiefly  grounded  on  the  an- 
cient code,  called  jonsbok,  compiled  in  1280.  The 
civilization  of  the  Icelanders  is  in  nothing  so  remark- 
able as  in  the  completeness  of  their  legislation. 
Trial  by  combat  was  abolished  in  1001,  and  punish- 
ment for  witchcraft  in  1690,  nearly  thirty  years 
before  a  similar  improvement  was  made  in  the  laws 
of  Great  Britain.  In  case  of  capital  conviction,  the 
criminal  is  sent  to  Norway  to  undergo  his  sentence, 
as  it  is  not  easy  to  find  an  executioner  among  the 
Icelanders.  The*  taxes  paid  are  very  trifling,  not 
perhaps  exceeding  50,000  rix  dollars.  The  laws 
respecting  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  are  very 
strictly  enforced.  There  are  no  hospitals  except  for 
lepers,  who  are,  unfortunately,  common.  The  sick, 
aged,  and  infirm,  are,  therefore,  billettcd  on  the  far 
mers,  who  are  obliged  to  give  relief  to  their  kindred 
within  the  fourth  degree  of  consanguinity.  Hospi- 
tality is  a  prominent  virtue. 

Iceland  was  formerly  more  populous  than  at  pre- 
sent. The  history  shows  that  the  climate  has  been 
gradually  growing  more  severe  and  the  soil  more 
ungrateful.  There  is  a  considerable  excess  in  the 
female  population,  and  the  longevity  of  the  women 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  men,  owing  to  the  greater 
hardships  of  the  latter.  In  1804,  the  farms  amounted 
to  4751,  the  horned  cattle  to  20,325,  the  sheep  to 
218,818,  the  horses  to  26,524.  Reikiavik,  the  chiel 
place  of  the  island,  is  the  seat  of  the  governor,  the 
episcopal  see,  the  supreme  court,  and  is  the  principal 
mercantile  station.  It  contains  about  550  inhabitants. 
About  fifteen  miles  from  the  south  coast  are  the 
Vestmanna  islands,  fourteen  in  number.  Only  one 
of  them,  Heimacy  or  Home  island,  is  inhabited. 
The  inhabitants  (only  160)  support  themselves  by 
fishing  and  bird-catching.  In  1627,  some  Algerine 
corsairs  carried  off  the  occupants.  Those  who  sur- 
vived were  ransomed  in  1636,  but  only  thirteen  per- 
sons regained  their  native  island. 

See  the  translation  of  Olafsen  and  Povelsen's 
Travels  in  Iceland  (published  in  Paris,  1802,  5  vols., 
8vo) ;  Letters  on  Iceland,  by  P'on  Trail  (London, 
1780)  ;  Travels  in  Iceland  in  1810,  by  Sir  fj.  S. 
Mackenzie  (Edinburgh,  1811);  Journal  of  a  Resi- 
dence in  Iceland,  by  E.  Henderson  (Edinburgh,  1818). 
For  the  literature,  see  Mallet's  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Denmark ',  Schlozer's  Fragments  of 
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Northern  History ;  Fin  Johnson's  Hist.  Eccles.  Is- 
landicee ;  and  Eichhorn's  Alg.  Geschichte  der  Lite- 
ratur. 

ICELAND  MOSS.     See  Lichen. 

ICE  PLANT  (mesembryanthemum  crystallinum). 
This  singular  plant  has  received  the  above  appella- 
tion from  the  little  transparent  vesicles  which  cover 
its  whole  surface.  The  stems  are  herbaceous,  as 
large  as  the  little  finger,  spread  upon  the  ground, 
and  very  much  ramified ;  the  flowers  are  white,  and, 
as  in  the  rest  of  the  genus,  furnished  with  a  great 
number  of  linear  petals,  which  give  them  the  appear- 
ance of  compound  flowers,  though  belonging  to  a 
very  different  family.  It  is  a  native  of  the  sea-coast 
of  South  Africa,  the  Canaries,  and  is  also  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  Athens.  The  other  species  of  mesem- 
bryanthemum, upwards  of  300  in  number,  forming 
one  of  the  most  numerous  and  remarkable  genera  of 
plants,  are,  almost  without  exception,  confined  to 
South  Africa,  and  constitute  a  marked  feature  in  its 
vegetation. 

ICETAS ;  tyrant  of  Leontini,  who  caused  the 
sister  and  wife  of  Dion,  who  had  fled  to  him  for  pro- 
tection, to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  He  was  called 
in  by  the  Syracusans  against  the  tyrant  Dionysius, 
whom  he  defeated.  But  his  ambitious  designs  in- 
duced the  Syracusans  to  have  recourse  to  the  Corin- 
thians, under  Timoleon  (q.  v.),  who  defeated  Icetas 
(345  B.  C.).  forced  him  to  resign  his  power,  and  re- 
nounce his  league  with  the  Carthaginians.  Having 
a«ain  taken  arms  against  Timoleon,  he  was  captured 
and  put  to  death,  with  his  wife  and  children. 

ICHNEUMON  (herpestes,  Illig.}  These  animais 
belong  to  the  civet  family,  and  are  distinguished  from 
their  kindred  genera  by  their  narrower  and  more 
pointed  muzzle  ;  by  the  shape  of  their  lower  lip,  and, 
more  especially,  by  the  absence  of  the  double  cavity 
beneath  the  tail,  which  is  replaced  by  a  single  pouch, 
of  considerable  size,  but  destitute  of  secreting  glands. 
Their  hair  is  long,  brittle,  and  generally  variegated 
in  colour.  The  ordinary  colour  of  its  coat  is  chest- 
nut brown  and  fawn  ;  nose  and  paws,  deep  chestnut 
or  black.  It  is  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  snout 
to  the  root  of  the  tail.  The  habits  of  the  ichneumon 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  ferret.  In  the  coun- 
tries where  they  are  found,  their  sanguinary  disposi- 
tion and  predatory  habits  render  them  a  great  annoy- 
ance to  the  inhabitants,  from  the  destruction  they 
cause  among  the  poultry.  This  is,  however,  com- 
pensated, in  some  degree,  by  the  incessant  war  they 
wage  against  reptiles,  the  eggs  of  which  they  devour 
with  great  avidity.  The  most  celebrated  species 
inhabits  Egypt  and  the  adjacent  countries,  where  it 
is  called  Pharaoh's  rat.  It  is  very  common  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Egypt,  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  Sioat.  It  is  of  a  grey  colour,  and  has  a  long  tail, 
terminated  by  a  black  tuft ;  it  is  larger  than  a  cat, 
but  formed  like  the  weasel.  This  species  was  ranked 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians  amongst  their  numerous 
divinities,  on  account,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  benefits 
which  it  confers  on  man  by  the  destruction  of  croco- 
diles, whose  eggs  it  digs  out  of  the  sand  and  sucks. 
The  story  of  its  overcoming  these  formidable  reptiles 
themselves,  by  gliding  down  their  throats,  is,  of 
course,  a  mere  fable.  Many  other  fabulous  stories 
are  related  of  the  ichneumon  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  Herodotus,  ./Elian,  Diodorus,  Pliny,  &c. 
The  ichneumon  is  exceedingly  expert  in  seizing  ser- 
pents by  the  neck,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  any 
injury  to  themselves.  Lucan  alludes  to  this  (in  lib. 
iv.  724,)  in  speaking  of  the  asp.  The  ichneumon  is 
domesticated  and  kept  in  the  houses  in  Egypt,  and  is 
more  useful  than  a  cat  in  destroying  rats  and  mice. 
They  grow  very  tame,  are  exceedingly  active,  spring- 
ing on  their  prey  with  great  agility.  They  often 


squat  on  their  haunches,  and  feed  themselves  with 
their  fore-paws,  like  a  squirrel.  They  are  great 
enemies  to  poultry,  and  will  often  feign  themselves 
dead  till  their  prey  comes  within  reach.  Like 
the  cat,  they  are  great  lovers  of  fish.  When  they 
sleep,  they  bring  their  head  and  tail  under  their  belly, 
and  appear  like  a  round  ball.  Their  voice  is  very 
soft,  somewhat  like  a  murmur,  and,  unless  they  be 
struck  or  irritated,  they  never  exert  it.  Their  great 
disadvantage,  as  domestic  animals,  is  their  unconquer- 
able predilection  for  poultry,  which  they  destroy 
whenever  they  have  an  opportunity,  for  the  purpose 
of  sucking  their  blood.  In  a  wild  state,  they  swim 
and  dive  in  the  manner  of  an  otter,  continuing  be- 
neath the  water  for  a  great  length  of  time,  ana  sup- 
port themselves  by  fishing.  These  animals  are  short- 
lived, but  grow  very  rapidly. 

ICHNEUMON  is  also  the  name  of  a  large  genus 
of  insects,  belonging  to  the  great  order  of  hymenop- 
tera.  As  the  species  of  this  genus  are  very  numer- 
ous, so  their  manners  are  extremely  diversified ;  but, 
in  the  general  outlines  of  their  character,  they  all 
agree,  particularly  in  their  depredations  among  the 
insect  tribes.  In  some,  the  female  has  a  wimble  at- 
tached to  her  abdomen,  and  with  this  instrument, 
delicate  as  it  appears,  she  is  capable  of  perforating 
the  hardest  substances.  The  larvae  of  wasps  are  the 
devoted  prey  of  these  insects,  who  no  sooner  discover 
one  of  their  nests,  than  they  perforate  the  clay,  of 
which  it  is  constructed,  and  deposit  their  eggs  within 
it.  Others  glue  their  ova  to  the  skin  of  a  caterpillar, 
whilst  others  again  penetrate  through  it,  and  lay  their 
eggs  in  its  body.  In  all  these  cases,  the  young,  as  soon 
as  they  are  hatched,  prey  on  the  caterpillar  or  larvae, 
without,  however,  destroying  it  at  once,  as  upon  the 
life  of  its  victim  that  of  the  spoiler  appears  to  depend. 
The  caterpillar,  in  fact,  seems  healthy,  until  the 
larvae  of  the  ichneumon  have  spun  their  cocoons,  and 
entered  the  chrysalis  state.  We  often  see  cater- 
pillars fixed  to  a  leaf  or  branch  by  the  threads  spun 
by  the  ichneumon.  These  carnivorous  insects  are  of 
various  sizes ;  some  are  so  small  that  the  aphis,  or 
plant-louse,  serves  as  a  cradle  for  their  young  ;  others 
again,  from  their  size  and  strength,  are  formidable 
even  to  the  spider,  destroying  them  with  their 
powerful  stings. 

ICHTHYOLOGY.  This  term  is  derived  from 
i%$vs,  a  fish  and  Aaya;,  a  discourse.  According  to  the 
system  of  Cuvier  Ichthyology  embraces  the  FOURTH 
order  of  vertebrate  animals ;  or  all  the  extensive 
class  of  fishes,  consisting  of  oviparous  animals  with 
a  double  circulation. 

Fishes  have  been  used  as  an  article  of  food  from 
the  earliest  ages.  Aristotle  was  the  first  writer  who 
formed  them  into  a  distinct  class ;  but  we  are  indebted 
to  Pliny  for  the  earliest  accounts  of  their  characters 
and  habits.  Nothing  of  any  importance  appears  to 
have  been  written  on  this  branch  of  natural  history, 
for  a  long  series  of  years  after  the  time  of  Pliny,  until 
the  publication  of  Below's  work,  which  was  printed 
in  1551,  entitled  Histoire  des  Poissons,  wherein  he 
grouped  fishes  into  four  families ;  namely,  cartilagi- 
nous flat  fishes ;  flat  fishes,  which  were  not  cartilagi- 
nous ;  the  third  was  sharks,  and  their  congeners  ; 
and  the  fourth,  eels  and  other  fishes  with  elongated 
bodies. 

In  1554,  the  work  of  William  Rondelet,  professor 
of  medicine  at  Montpellier,  was  published,  where- 
in he  gave  most  accurate  specific  accounts  of  the 
animals,  but  did  but  little  to  improve  the  classifica- 
tion. Shortly  after  appeared  the  Aquatilium  Ani- 
malium  Historia  of  Hippolyto  Salviani.  The  taste  for 
the  study  of  Ichthyology  seems  to  have  taken  its  rise 
at  this  period.  In  the  year  1C38,  Aldrovandus  pub- 
lished a  work  on  fishes  ;  and  Willughby  in  1686,  pub- 
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lifted  Iht  fait  mdly  scientific  work  on  Uiis  subject. 
which  was  followed  by  another  by  Hay  in  i;i:i. 
Artedi  considerably  improved  this  branch  of  science, 
but  died  before  the  completion  of  his  work,  which 
was  adopted  by  !.iim;ru-  in  his  first  edition  of  the 
Sfftrma  Nattira.  Tossing  over  various  successful 
writers  on  Ichthyology,  we  come  to  the  time  of  Lace- 
pede,  who  publisned  five  quarto  volumes  on  this  sub- 
ject, from  1798  to  1803  ,  hit  it  is  to  the  celebrated 
•  r  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  perfect 
arrangement  on  fishes,  and  whose  method  we  have 
adopu.l. 

Fishes  have  red,  cold  blood,  with  cartilages  or  bones, 
with  fins  instead  of  limbs,  and  which  inspire  and 
expire  air,  in  combination  with  water,  by  means  of 
gills,  instead  of  lungs.  They  can  live  but  a  short 
time  out  of  the  water,  although  eels  have  been  seen 
on  land  in  fields  of  pease.  At  Tranquebar,  there  are 
l>.  red  which,  by  means  of  the  sharp  points  on  their 
fins,  climb  up  the  palm  trees.  (See  the  article  Fin.) 
According  as  fishes  have  cartilages,  or  a  bony  struc- 
ture, they  are  divided  into  two  general  classes. 
The  cartilaginous  fishes  either  have  or  have  not  a 
gill-cover.  To  the  latter  kind  belong  the  lamprey, 
the  ray,  and  the  shark  ;  to  the  former,  the  sturgeon, 
the  porcupine-fish,  the  sea-needle,  the  eel,  and  the 
sword-fish.  The  bony  fishes  are  divided  into  orders, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  ventral  and  thoracic 
or  pectoral  fins.  In  the  eel-pout,  the  Baltic  dorse 
and  the  haddock,  the  ventral  fins  are  placed  before 
the  pectoral ;  they  are  directly  under  them  in  the 
bream,  the  perch,  the  perch-pike,  the  mackerel,  and 
the  river-perch,  and  behind  them  in  the  salmon,  the 
pike,  the  herring,  and  the  carp.  In  the  structure  of 
fishes,  the  fins  are  remarkable  as  being  the  only 
organs  of  motion.  (See  Fint.)  They  consist  of 
bony  rays,  covered  with  the  epidermis,  and  attached 
to  certain  cartilages  or  bones  which  are  moved  by 
particular  muscles.  The  tail,  with  its  fin,  serves  as 
a  rudder,  to  give  the  proper  direction  to  the  motions 
of  the  animal.  The  first  impulse  in  swimming  evi- 
dently comes  from  the  tail ;  the  other  fins  serve  to 
regulate  the  position  of  the  fish,  and  to  guide  him  in 
his  different  motions.  The  eel,  which  has  no  ventral 
fins,  swims  like  water-snakes,  by  moving  his  whole 
body  in  an  undulating  manner.  The  muscles  of 
fishes  must  be  distinguished  from  the  fleshy  muscles 
of  warm-blooded  animals.  They  consist  of  white  or 
light  coloured  layers,  with  fibres  of  a  thicker  texture 
Uian  those  of  warm-blooded  animals  ;  between  these 
layers  there  is  a  white,  gelatinous  substance,  which 
grows  putrid  very  soon  after  death.  If  we  look  at 
the  organs  of  sense  and  the  nervous  system  in  fishes, 
we  cannot  but  remark  the  extraordinary  smallness  of 
the  brain  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body.  In 
m;m,  the  brain  is  1-23  of  the  body  ;  in  the  shark, 
it  is  1-2500,  and  in  the  tunny-fish,  1-37,400 ;  it  is  also 
less  solid  than  in  warm-blooded  animals,  and  consists 
mostly  of  lumps  resembling  ganglions.  The  cere- 
bellum is  only  a  transverse  plate,  entirely  without 
the  structure,  which,  in  higher  orders  of  animals, 
is  called  arbor  vitae.  The  nerves  of  fishes  are  weaker 
than  those  of  the  higher  animals ;  some  of  them, 
Itowever,  are  such  powerful  exciters  of  electricity,  that 
they  can  give  violent  shocks ;  but  the  power  ceases 
as  soon  as  the  nerves  are  cut.  The  torpedo,  the 
gymnotus,  the  electric  eel,  the  Indian-needle,  and 
the  electric  porcupine  fish,  are  five  fishes  which 
appear  to  be  living  Voltaic  piles  ;  for  they  have  two 
muscular  piles,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  mem- 
brane resembling  a  net,  and  which,  at  least  in  the 
torpedo,  lie  under  the  curved  cartilages  of  the  large 
side  fins,  and  are  regulated  by  particular  nerves. 
As  to  the  organs  of  sense  in  fishes,  those  of  smelling 
•  nd  seeing  appear  »o  be  the  most  perfect.  Fishes 


smell  the  bait  further  than  they  can  see  it,  and  the 
shark  perceives  ut  an  incredible  distance  the  odour  of 
a  Negro.  Their  organs  of  smell  have  no  connexion 
with  those  of  respiration;  and  the  water  apparently 
conveys  the  effluvia  affecting  the  sense  of  smell  much 
less  perfectly  than  the  air ;  but  they  have  very  large 
olfactory  nerves,  the  ends  of  which  were  for  a  long 
while  taken  for  the  true  brain.  As  to  their  organs 
of  sight,  they  have  very  large  eyes,  but  generally  no 
eyelids  ;  but  the  epidermis  goes  directly  over  the. 
eye,  and  in  the  blind-fish  appears  to  have  only  ? 
slight  transparency.  The  cornea  is  very  flat ;  imme- 
diately behind  it  usually  is  the  crystalline,  which  can 
protrude  even  through  the  pupil,  so  that  there  is  very 
little  room  for  the  aqueous  humour.  The  crystalline 
of  fishes,  on  the  other  hand,  is  nearly  spherical,  and 
also  of  a  greater  density  than  that  of  land  animals  : 
it  is  apparently  moved  by  an  organ  in  the  shape  of  a 
fan,  which  proceeds  from  a  knot  of  several  optic 
nerves.  The  iris  is  generally  of  extraordinary  bril- 
liancy, and  of  a  beautiful  red  or  gold  colour  ;  the 
vitreous  humour  is  very  small.  The  organs  of  hear- 
ing are  less  perfect,  although  this  sense  cannot  be 
entirely  denied  to  fishes.  Only  cartilaginous  fishes 
have  an  external  auditory  passage,  as  the  shark  and 
the  ray;  the  fishes  with  bones  are  without  this 
external  ear.  All  of  them  have  three  winding  tubes 
in  their  head,  which  terminate  in  a  bag  filled  with 
nervous  marrow,  and  containing  three  hard  bones. 
This  constitutes  the  whole  organ  of  hearing.  That 
of  taste  seems  to  be  still  more  imperfect.  Their 
tongue  has  not  even  the  papillae,  and  the  nerves  are 
branches  of  those  which  go  to  the  gills.  The  respir- 
ation of  fishes  is  carried  on  by  means  of  their  gills  ; 
these  are  well  known  to  be  vascular  membranes,  four 
on  each  side,  fastened  to  a  curved  and  flexible 
cartilage.  They  are  connected  with  the  carti- 
lages of  the  tongue,  and  with  the  cranium.  In  car- 
tilaginous fishes,  the  gills  are  within  the  body  like 
bags,  and  a  determinate  number  of  external  openings 
lead  to  them  ;  the  lampreys,  and  that  kind  called  the 
nine  eyes,  have  seven,  rays  and  sharks  five  of  these 
openings.  Several  fishes  have  also  a  peculiar 
covering  for  the  gills,  and  frequently  a  membrane 
over  them,  which  can  be  contracted  or  extended. 
It  encloses  a  number  of  winding  cartilages,  which  are 
called  its  rays.  The  gills,  as  is  very  evident,  can 
only  receive  the  air  which  is  mixed  with  the  water. 
What  is  called  the  air-bladder  is,  in  most  fishes, 
joined  by  an  air-pipe,  to  the  stomach  or  throat.  This 
is  thought  to  contain  nitrogen ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
it  assists  their  rising  in  the  water.  Several  fishes,  as 
the  loach  and  gudgeon,  breathe  also  through  the 
excretory  duct,  as  is  fully  proved.  The  ling  are  even 
discovered  when  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  by  the 
rising  of  air  bubbles.  Fishes  commonly  have  no 
voice;  but  the  father-lasher,  the  loach,  the  trout, 
and  some  others,  give,  when  pressed,  a  murmuring 
sound,  in  doing  which  they  seem  to  make  great  ef- 
forts, and  tremble  all  over  their  body.  It  is  very 
prol»ble  that  this  sound  is  produced  by  the  aii, 
violently  pressed  out  of  the  bladder.  The  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  fishes  is.  as  might  be  expected,  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  higher  class  of  animals.  The 
heart  consists  only  of  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle  ; 
it  receives  the  blood  from  the  body,  and  sends  it,  by 
a  single  artery,  directly  to  the  gills  ;  it  is  here  pro- 
vided with  oxygen  by  contact  with  water,  and  the 
air  contained  in  it,  and  is  again  received  by  a  number 
of  small  vessels,  which  flow  together  into  the  aorta, 
which  distributes  the  blood  over  the  whole  body. 
The  motion  of  the  heart  is,  in  fishes,  much  more 
independent  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  than  in 
the  higher  orders,  and,  for  this  reason,  can  continue 
several  hours  after  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  have 
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been  destroyed.  The  chyle  produced  by  the  digestion 
of  fislj«s  is  received  by  absorbing  vessels,  which  ter- 
minate immediately  in  the  veins,  without  going 
through  glands.  Although  most  fishes  lay  eggs, 
which  are  matured  and  hatched  out  of  their  body, 
there  are  cartilaginous  fishes  which  are  viviparous, 
That  there  are  hermaphrodites  among  fishes  has  been 
lately  proved ;  for  Home  has  found  in  lampreys  both 
spawn  and  milt  The  productive  power  of  fishes  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  higher  animal.  In  the 
spawn  of  the  tench  there  have  been  counted  38,000 
eggs  at  once ;  in  that  of  the  mackerel,  546,000  ;  and 
in  that  of  the  cod,  1,357,000.  The  twelfth  sign  of  the 
Zodiac  is  called  "  The  Fishes." 

ORDER   I.— ACANTHOPTEllVGIANS. 

This  order  comprehends  by  far  the  most  numerous  race  of 
fishes.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  spines  which  supply  the 
place  of  the  first  rays  of  their  dorsal  fins,  or  which  alone  support 
the  first  fin  of  the  back,  where  there  are  two ;  in  some  species, 
instead  of  a  first  dorsal  fin,  it  is  represented  by  a  few  uncon- 
nected spines.  The  first  rays  of  their  anal  fins  consist  of 
simple  spines,  snd  each  ventral  fin  has  usually  one. 

FAMILY  I. — PEBCOIDES. 

Body  oblong,  covered  with  rough  and  hard  scales;  opercu- 
lum or  preoperculum,  and  frequently  both,  have  dentated  or 
spinous  margins ;  jaws,  fore-part  of  vomer,  and  palatine  bones, 
provided  with  teeth. 

DIVISION  I.— PERCOIDES  THORACICI. 

Ventral  fins  inserted  under  the  pectorals.  They  are  all  edi- 
blp,  wholesome,  and  agreeable  to  the  taste. 

Sub-division  1. — Branchiae  with  seven  rays;  back  with  two 
fins,  teeth  small  and  dense,  as  the  pile  on  velvet. 

1'erca  granulata,  pi.  46,  f.  14.  Preoperculum  dentated  ;  bony 
operculum  ending  in  two  or  three  points;  tongue  smooth: 
sub-orbital  and  humeral  in  some,  slightly  dentated ;  snout  de- 
void of  scales  ;  second  dorsal  fin  hardly  longer  than  the  first; 
ventral  fins  placed  on  the  thorax. 

Pomatomus  telescopicum,  pi.  47,  f.  22.  Two  separate  dorsal 
fins  ;  preoperculum  simply  striated,  and  the  operculum  emar- 
ginate;  eye  excessively  large;  teeth  very  small,  resembling 
the  pile  on  velvet. 

Sub-division 2. — Having  two  dorsal  fins;  long  pointed  teeth 
intermixed  with  the  small  densely  set  teeth,  like  the  pile  on 
velvet.  Diplorfon  maculata,  pi.  47,  f.  35. 

DIVISION  II. 

With  seven  branchial  rays  and  one  dorsal  fin. 
Sub-division  1. —  With  seven  branchial  rays  and  one  dorsal 
fin ;  teeth  dense  as  the  pile  on  velvet. 

DIVISION  III. 

With  less  than  seven  branchial  rays. 

Sub-division  \. — One  dorsal  fin ;  some  species  with  hooked 
teeth  interspersed  among  the  dense  ones. 
Sub-division  2. — Without  interspersed  hooked  teeth. 
Sub-division  3. — Six  branchial  rays ;  and  two  dorsal  fins. 

DIVISION.  IV. 
With  more  than  seven  branchial  rays. 

SUB-FAMILY  I. — PERCOIDES  JUGTJLARES. 
With  the  throat  further  forward  than  the  pectoral  fins. 

DIVISION  V. — ABDOMINAL  PERCHES. 
Ventral  fins  placed  further  back  than  the  pectorals. 
Sub-nivisioni — Ventral  fins  entirely  behind;  pelvis  separ- 
ated from  the  shoulder  bones. 

FAMILY  II. — MAILED  CHEEKS. 

Head  variously  mailed,  and  protected  by  several  bony  pro- 
cesses. Suborbital  bones  more  or  less  extended  over  the  cheeks, 
articulating  behind  with  the  preoperculum. 

Trigla  pint,  pi.  46,  f.  3.  Teeth  dense,  as  the  pile  on  velvet, 
in  the  jaws,  placed  before  the  vomer;  pectoral  fins  large,  but 
not  so  much  so  as  to  enable  them  to  fly  in  air. 

Certhalacanthes  spinarella,  pi.  47,  f.  15.  Formed  nearly  like 
the  flying  Gurnards,  particularly  in  the  head,  but  destitute  of 
supernumerary  fins. 

Seorpcena  Scropha,  pi.  47,  f.  30.  Head  mailed,  and  rough- 
ened and  compressed  on  the  sides  ;  body  coveted  with  scales  ; 
branchiae  with  several  rays  ;  back  provided  with  a  single  fin  ; 
inferior  rays  of  the  pectoral  tins,  simple,  articulated,  but  not 
branched. 

T&nianotes  tricanthus,  pi.  47,  f  23.  Body  much  compressed  ; 
dorsal  fin  very  high,  and  united  to  the  caudal. 

dpistus  marmoratus,  pL  47,  f.  19.  Palatine  teeth  and  dorsal 
fin,  as  in  the  scorpions ;  rays  of  the  pectoral  fins  branched : 
they  have  a  suborbital  fin  inclining  from  the  cheeks.  In  the 
first  division  the  body  is  scaly,  others  possess  ordinary  pec- 
toral fins,  without  free  rays. 

Oreosoma  coniferum,  pi.  47,  f.  12.  Body  above  and  beneath 
studded  with  protuberant  horny  cones,  four  on  the.  back  and 


ten  on  the  abdomen,  arranged  in  a  double  series,  with  scvernl 
smaller  intermediate  ones. 

Intermediate  betwixt  this  and  the  next  family  Cuvier  places 
a  small  oval  fish,  whose  whole  body  is  thickly  beset  with  hill- 
like  protuberances,  four  on  the  back  and  ten  on  the  abdomen, 
arranged  in  double  series,  with  smaller  intermediate  ones. 
Inhabits  the  Atlantic. 

FAMILY  III.— SCIENOIDES. 

Preoperculum  dentated ;  operculum  spinous  j  vomer  and 
palatines  destitute  of  teeth;  cranial  and  facial  bones  generally 
cavernous ;  muzzle  more  or  less  gibbous ;  ventral  fins  fre- 
quently scaly.  Some  are  provided  with  two,  and  others  with 
only  one  dorsal  fin. 

Eques  Balteatus,  pi.  47,  f.  24.  Body  elongated  and  compress- 
ed ;  teeth  small  and  thickly  set ;  first  dorsal  fin  elevated,  second 
long  and  scaly. 

Heliasus  frenatus,  pi  47,  f.  31.  Teeth  and  opercular  pieces, 
likH  those  of  the  Dascyllus,  the  former  small  and  as  densely  set 
as  the  pile  on  velvet. 

Sub-diviiion  1. — Two  dorsal  fins.  Sphyreenu  maculata,  pi. 
47,  f.  7. 

Scicena  aquila,  pi.  46,  f.  1 .  Destitute  of  canini  and  cirri ; 
pines  of  anal  fin  weak. 

Sub  division  2.— One  dorsal  fin;  with  seven  branchial  rays; 
>reoperculum  dentated. 

&iib.dtvision  3. — With  less  than  seven  branchial  rays,  and  an 
nterrupted  lateral  line. 

FAMILY  IV. — SPAROIDBS. 

Palate  destitute  of  teeth  ;  covered  with  scales,  but  none  on 
the  fins  ;  muzzle  not  gibbous,  nor  bones  of  head  cavernous,  des- 
titute of  spines  on  the  operculum,  and  indentations  on  the  pre- 
operculum; pylorus  provided  with  caeca!  appendages;  have 
never  more  than  six  branchial  rays.  Divided  according  to  the 
form  of  their  teeth. 

Sub-division  l.— Sides  of  the  jaws  provided  with  round  molars 
in  the  form  of  pavement. 

Pagelus  ceiitt  oaontus,  pi.  46,  f.  9.  Two  rows  of  small  rounded 
molars  in  each  jaw ;  front  conical  teeth  slender  and  numerous ; 
iiHiz/.lt'  elongated. 

Hub-division  2. — Conical  teeth  on  the  sides  of  the  jaws,  usually 
in  a  single  range;  some  of  the  anterior  are  drawn  into  large 
hooks. 

Sub-division  3.— Teeth  dense  and  short,  as  the  pile  on  velvet ; 
bent  and  crowded  together  like  cards  around  the  jaws  in  some, 
external  row  strongest. 

Sub-division  4. — Teeth  trenchant. 

FAMILY  V — MENIDES. 

Differing  from  the  former  families,  in  the  upper  jaw  being 
extremely  extensible  and  retractile,  oiving  to  the  length  of  the 
intermaxillary  pedicles,  which  withdraw  between  the  orbits; 
body  scaly. 

Smarit  Vulgaris.    Destitute  of  teeth  in  the  vomer. 

FAMILY  VI.— SQUAMIPENNES. 

The  soft,  and  in  seme  instances  the  spinous  parts  of  their 
dorsal  and  anal  tins  covered  with  a  scaly  incrustation.  Body 
usually  greatly  compressed ;  teeth  long,  thin,  bristle-shaped, 
and  collected  in  several  close  rows  like  the  hairs  of  a  brush. 

Ephippus  Orbis,  pi.  47,  f.  25.  Dorsal  fin  deeply  emargi  noted 
between  its  spinous  and  soft  portions ;  spinous  part  destitute 
of  scales.  «• 

Holacanthut  ciliaris,  pi.  46,  f.  20.  Preoperculum  dentated 
on  the  edges,  and  provided  with  a  large  spine  at  its  angle  , 
general  lorm,  oval  or  oblong. 

FAMILY  VII. — SCOMBEROIDES. 

Scales  small,  body  smooth,  cseca  numerous,  and  often  united 
in  clusters  ;  with  a  very  powerful  tail  and  caudal  fin  ;  first  dor- 
sal fin  entire,  last  rays  of  the  second,  and  those  of  the  aunl, 
detached,  forming  spurious  fins  spotted. 

Scomber  nuiculosus,  pi.  46,  f.  6.  Body  fusiform,  covered  with 
uniform  and  small  scales  ;  tail  with  two  small  cutaneous  crests 
on  its  sides  ;  a  void  space  between  the  first  and  second  dorsal 
fins. 

Xiphias  gladius,\A.  46, f.  11.  Snout  horizontally  flattened, 
and  cutting  like  the  blade  of  a  broad-sword.  Sides  of  tail  much 
carinateci;  one  dorsal  fin. 

Xipntas  gladius,  pi.  46,  f.  11.  Scales  extremely  small,  and 
having  carinse  on  the  sides  of  the  tail ;  provided  with  a  long 
ensiform  beak,  which  terminates  the  upper  jaw,  being  an 
elongation  of  the  voraer  and  intermaxillaries,  supported  at  its 
base  by  the  aethmoid,  frontals,  and  maxillaries;  branchiae  not 
pectinated  ;  each  of  them  being  formed  of  two  large  parallel 
laminae,  with  a  reticulated  surface. 

Cybium  lineolatum,  pi.  47,  f.  36.  Destitute  of  corslet,  and 
body  elongated;  compressed;  cutting  teeth  resembling  lancets; 
palatine  teeth  as  thickly  set  as  the  pile  on  velvet. 

Zeus  faber,  pi.  47,  1.  34.  Dorsal  fin  emarginate,  its  spinet 
accompanied  by  long  slips  of  the  membrane  ;  both  dorsal  and 
anal  fins  having  a  series  of  bifurcated  spines  along  their  base*. 

FAMILY  VIII.— T.SNIOIDES. 

Body  elongated,  flattened  on  the  sides ;  scales  very  small. 

Sub-division  i. — Muzzle  elongated  :  mouth  cleft,  and  armed 
with  strong,  pointed,  cutting  teeth;  lower  jaw  advancing  be- 
yond the  upper  one. 

Lepidopta  argyretts.  Ventral  fins  consist  of  two  small  scaly 
plates,  body  thin,  elongated,  provided  with  a  dorsal  fin,  which 
c2 
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...  _•  Hi  wb«le  Wnjth  ;  anal  fln  low,  terminating  in  •  well- 
formvd  rmudml  fln  ;  Sruirlii**  right  rayed. 

»*t  *»***  «.—  Mouth  .mall  but  slightly  cleft 

FAMILY  IX.—  TRBUTYKS. 

PwHed  with  the  tame  armature  as  the  Scorn  beroldes,  mu-li 
M  »xt*t*  on  the»ld*«of  the  t«il  in  come  genera,  or  the  horizon- 
tal line  which  to  to  be  found  in  other*.  The  body  in  all  the 
(rnrrm.  U  tampnttti  and  utilniig  ;  mouth  small,  slightly,  if  at 
•11,  projectile  ;  each  jaw  provided  with  a  row  of  cutting  teeth  ; 
•MMI  tat  palate  d«titute  of  teeth  ;  a  single  dorsal  fln. 

Je*mtk*na  Dflitianui.  pi.  46,  f.  19.  Teeth  notched  and 
••tuny  i  tail  provided  with  a  strung  moveable  spine  on  earh 
tide.  In  some  species,  the  dorsal  fln  is  very  high,  and  others 
an  provided  with  a  bru»h  of  utiff  hairs  before  the  lateral  spine. 

Katna  mtticomit,  pi.  47,  f.  3-2.  Sides  of  the  tail  armed  with 
fixed  trenchant  blades  :  teeth  roniral,  front  protruding  in  a 
horn  above  the  muxzle  :  bronchia-  having  only  four  rays,  and 
three  toft  ran  in  the  ventral  fins  ;  the  external  skin  resembles 


FAMILY  X—  LAB  YRINTBI  FORM  PHARYNGKALS. 

Part  of  the  superior  pharyngeals  divided  into  small  irregular 
bMnbup,  which  intercept  miniite  cells,  in  which  water  is  re- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  moistening  their  gills  when  they  quit 
the  water,  which  they  frequently  do. 

.Inaf-at  teitwiineiu,  pi.  46,  f.  28.  Labyrinths  complicated  ; 
third  pharvngeals  provided  with  tessdated  teeth  ;  body  round, 
covered  with  strong  scales  ;  head  broad  ;  muzzle  short  and 
obtuse  ;  mouth  small  ;  lateral  line  interrupted  at  its  posterior 
third;  borders  of  operculum,8uboperculum,  and  interoperculum 
deeply  dentated  ;  preoperculum  plain  ;  branchiie  five  rayed. 

I'tilt/ranthtu  rulita,  pi.  47.  f.  33.  Rays  spin.  .us;  opercula 
free  from  dentations;  body  compressed,  and  with  four  rays  in 
the  branchiae  ;  teeth  consisting  of  a  narrow  row  of  short  and 
crowded  ;  no  teeth  in  the  palate  ;  pylorus  with  two  caeca!  ap- 
pendages. Lfpidoptts  argyrut,  pi.  46,  f.  13. 

FAMILY  XL  —  MUGILOIDES. 

Body  nearly  cylindrical,  covered  with  large  scales,  and  pro- 
vided with  two  separate  dorsal  fins,  the  first  of  which  have  only 
four  spinous  rays  ;  ventral  tins  inserted  a  little  behind  the 
pectorals. 

Mug  it  Cephate,  pi.  46,  f.  25.  Head  depressed,  broad,  scaly  ; 
mouth  having  fleshy  crenulated  lips  ;  lower  jaw  with  a  central 
carination,  entering  into  a  corresponding  groove  in  the  upper  ; 
teeth  hardly  perceptible  ;  branchial  membrane,  three  rayed. 

FAMILY  XII.—  GOBIOIDBS. 

Dorsal  spines  thin  and  flexible. 

Hlmnuu  Palmicornit,  pi.  46,  f.  13.  Ventrals  placed  before 
the  pectorals,  and  only  two-rayed. 

Gobitu  lanreolatus,  pi.  47,  f.  37.  Ventrals  united  throughout 
thrir  whole  length  ;  body  elongated  ;  head  of  moderate  size, 
rounded  ;  cheeks  inflated,  and  eyes  approximated  ;  two  dorsal 
fins,  lust  long. 

Gobioirlfttiroiutonectii,  pi.  47,  f.  27.  Differ  from  the  gobius 
in  the  union  of  their  dorsals,  which  form  but  one  ;  and  the  body 
more  elongated. 

Calliitnymus  fatciatus,  pi.  47,  f.  26.  Branchiae  with  but  one 
aperture,  consisting  of  a  mile  on  each  side  of  the  nape  ;  ventral 
fins  placed  under  the  throat  and  separate,  being  larger  than  the 
pectorals  ,  head  oblong,  depressed  ;  eyes  approximate,  and 
directed  upwards  :  intermaxillaries  very  protractile.  Teeth 
small  and  crowded,  without  any  in  the  palate;  anterior  dorsal 
fin  supported  by  a  few  setaceous  rays,  sometimes  very  elevated; 
second  dorsal  fin  elongated  as  well  as  thu  anal. 

FAMILY  XIII.—  PEDICULATBA  PECTORALBS. 

Pectoral*  supported  by  the  elongation  of  the  carpal  bones. 
Skin  naked  ;  pectorals  supported  by  two  arms,  each  of  which 
are  provided  with  two  bones,  which  correspond  to  the  radius 
«nrt  ulna  in  the  mammalia,  but  which,  in  reality,  belong  to  the 
carpu-i.  Ventrals  placed  very  far  before  the  pectoral  fins, 
opercular  and  branchiostegous  rayx  enveloped  in  the  skin  ;  only 
opening  in  the  gills,  situated  behind  the  pectorals. 

Loptiitu  pncatut,  pi.  17,  f.  14.  Head  dn-proportionally  large, 
broad,  depressed,  and  spinous;  mouth  deeply  cleft  and  furnished 
with  acute  teeth  ;  lower  jaw  having  numerous  cirri  ;  twpdor- 
"nl  tin-  ;  branchial  membrane  forming  a  large  sac,  opening  in 
the  axilla,  and  supported  by  nix  large  rays;  operculum  small  ; 
each  side  having  hut  three  branch!:?. 

Chiranrctet  netngaUicut,  pi.  47,  f.  21.  Head  with  four  rays, 
the  first  ulender  and  frequently  terminating  in  a  tuft  ;  succeed- 
ing one*  augmented  by  a  membrane,  are  sometimes  greatly 
enlarged,  and  at  others,  united  into  a  fin  :  head  and  body  com. 
presaed  :  month  vertically  cleft  ;  branchiae  with  four  rays, 
have  only  one  opening  behind  the  pectoral  fin  ;  the  dorsal  fin 
occupying  nearly  the  whole  range  of  the  back  ;  body  entirely 
covered  with  cutaneous  appendages. 

FAMILY  XIV.—  LABROIDES. 

Body  oblong  and  »caly  ;  a  single  dorsal  fin  supported  in  front 

pinf«,r»cn  having  a  membranous  appendage  ;  jaws  cover- 

le»hy  lips  ;  three  pharyngeals.  two  upper  ones  attached 

to  the  cranium,  lower  one  large,  ail  of  them   provided  with 

tMMteUd  or  Umiuiform  teeth. 

lAibrut  vittatut,  pi.  46,  f.  23.    Body  oblong  ;  lips  double  and 
'—  hy,  «ne  adhering  close  to  the  jaw«,  and  the  other  to  the 
—    tal«  ;  branrhi:<>  crowded  with  five  rays  ;  maxillary  teeth 


conical,  middle  and  anterior  one*  longest ;  pharynffenl  ti»etb 
arranged  as  if  paved,  the  upper  ones  in  two  plates,  the  lowrr 
in  •  single  one  corresponding  to  the  two  others. 

Op.-rrnla  and  preopercula  destitute,  of  spines  or  dentations; 
cheek  and  operculum  scaly;  lateral  line  straight  or  nearly  so. 

!-:/ii/'ulia  iiisiiiintur,  pi.  47.  f.  ^8.  Mouth  very  protractile; 
which  by  a  see-saw  motion  of  their  maxillaries  is  produced  into 
u  tube  form,  with  which  they  capture  their  prey. 

\irichlhiii  Cyaniroitrit,\>\.  47,  f.  29.  Body  much  compressed, 
front  suddenly  descending  towards  the  mouth,  in  nearly  a  ver- 
tu-Hl  line,  formed  by  the  (ethmoid  bone  and  the  ascending 
branches  of  the  raaxillaries;  body  covered  with  large  scales; 
lateral  line  interrupted ;  jaws  with  conical  teeth,  central  ones 
longest;  pharynx  having  hemispherical  teeth. 

FAMILY  XV.— FLUTE-MOUTHS. 

.r.ilniiiiiiliil  and  adjacent  bones  produced  in  the  shape  of  a 
tubular  mouth  in  front  of  the  cranium  ;  the  mouth  formed  by 
the  intermaxillary,  maxillary,  and  mandibular  bones. 

Fistularitt  Cliinentit,  pi.  46,  f.  15.  A  single  dorsal  fin,  which 
us  well  as  the  anal,  is  composed ^of  simple  rays  ;  intermaxilla- 
ries and  lower  jaw  provided  with  small  teeth;  between  two 
lobes  of  the  caudal  fin  proceeds  a  filament  which  is  frequently 
as  long  as  the  body  ;  snout  long  and  depressed. 

Centriscus  scolupax,  pi.  47,  f.  6.  Anterior  dorsal  fin,  with 
the  spine,  strong,  placed  far  back,  and  supported  by  an  appa- 
ratus connected  with  the  head  and  shoulders ;  skin  covered 
with  small  scales,  and  also  some  broad  and  dentated  plates. 

ORDER  II. — ABDOMINAL  MALACOPTERYGIANS. 

The  ventral  fins  are  suspended  to  the  under  part  of  the  ab. 
domen,  and  situated  behind  the  pectorals,  but  not  attached  to 
tin-  shoulder  bones. 

FAMILY  I.— CYPRINID.E. 

Mouth  but  slightly  cleft ;  jaws  weak,  generally  without 
teeth,  and  bordered  by  the  intermaxillaries,  by  strongly  toothed 
pharyngeals;  branchial  rays  small;  body  scaly ;  destitute  of 
an  adipose  dorsal  fin. 

Cyprinus  auratut,  pi.  47,  f.  11.  Mouth  very  small,  jaws 
destitute  of  teeth,  as  also  of  the  flat  rays  of  the  branchiae ;  tongue 
smooth ;  palate  with  a  highly  irritable  substance ;  dorsal  tin 
long,  in  which,  as  well  as  the  anal  fin,  the  second  ray  is  formed 
of  a  stout  spine.  Some  of  the  species  have  cirri  at  the  angles 
of  the  upper  jaw. 

Cyprinus  curpio,  pi.  46,  f.  17.  Olive  green  above,  and  yellow, 
ish  beneath ;  with  strong  dentated  dorsal  and  anal  spines. 

FAMILY  II. — ESOCES. 

Destitute  of  an  adipose  fin  ;  edge  of  the  upper  jaw  usually 
formed  by  the  intermaxillary,  and  when  not  so,  the  maxillary 
is  devoid  of  teeth,  and  concealed  in  the  thickness  of  the  lips  ;  with 
the  exception  of  the  Microstoman  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are 
opposite  each  other. 

Exocetus  volituiis,  pi.  47,  f.  8.  Pectoral  fins  excessively  large, 
capable  of  supporting  them  in  the  air  :  head  and  body  scaly ;  a 
salient  line  formed  by  a  longitudinal  line  of  carinated  scales,  on 
each  flank  ;  head  depressed  and  compressed,  on  the  sides  ;  dor- 
sal fin  placed  above  the  anal ;  eyes  large  ;  intermaxillaries 
constituting  the  whole  range  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  destitute  of 
pedicles ;  both  jaws  are  provided  with  small  pointed  teeth  ; 
pharyngeals  with  teeth  set  like  pavement. 

FAMILY  III.— SILURID*. 

Completely  destitute  of  true  scales,  skin  quite  naked,  or  with 
large  osseous  plates  ;  intermaxillaries  suspended  under  the 
aethmoid,  forming  the  edge  of  the  upper  jaw:  maxillaries 
simple  vestiges,  or  extended  into  cirri.  Intestinal  canal  sim- 
ple, destitute  of  caeca,  bladder  large ;  first  ray  of  dorsal  and 
pectoral  fins,  with  strong  spines  •  and  like  the  salmon,  fre- 
quently with  an  adipose  fin  behind. 

FAMILY  IV. — SALMONIDES. 

Body  scaly  ;  first  dorsal  fin  having  two  soft  rays,  followed  by 
a  second  adipose,  formed  of  a  cuticle  filled  with  fatty  matter, 
and  destitute  of  rays :  they  have  numerous  caeca  and  a  nata- 
tory bladder.  Structure  of  jaws  subject  to  much  variety. 

Salmo  salar,  pi.  47,  f.  1.  F.dge  of  upper  jaw  principally 
formed  by  the  maxillaries,  which  have  a  series  of  pointed  teeth, 
as  also  in  the  intermaxillaries,  palatines  and  mandibularics, 
that  on  the  vomer,  tongue,  and  pharyngeals  double.  Ventral 
opposite  the  first  dorsal,  and  the  adipose  opposed  to  that  of  the 
anal.  Generally  ten  branchial  rays.  Body  usually  spotted ; 
flesh  wholesome  in  all  the  species,  and  ascend  rivers  to  spawn. 

FAMILY  V.— GLUPB./E. 

Destitute  of  an  adipose  fin  ;  jaws  formed  by  intermaxillaries, 
having  no  pedicles  in  the  middle,  and  by  maxillaries  on  the 
sides  ;  body  scaly ;  most  species  have  a  natatory  bladder,  and 
many  caeca.  Some  of  the  species  ascend  rivers. 

Clttpea  pilchardut.  pi.  47,  f.  4.  Maxillaries  arcuated  before, 
and  divisible  in  several  longitudinal  pieces;  opening  of  the 
mouth  moderate  ;  upper  lip  not  emarginnted. 

Enfrrauli*  i-ncrasicohtus,  pi.  46,  f.  2.  The  mouth  cleft  consi- 
derably behind  the  eyes  ;  branchial  opening  large,  and  provided 
with  numerous  rays :  snout  somewhat  pointed,  under  which 
are  attached  the  intermaxillaries,  projecting  in  front  of  the 
mouth  ;  maxillaries  straight  and  elongated. 
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ORDER   III.— SUB-BRACHIAN   MALACOPTERYOIANS. 

Ventrals  placed  under  the  pectorals ;  pelvis  directly  suspended 
t>  the  shoulder  bones. 

FAMILY  I. — GADITES. 

Ventrals  pointed  and  attached  to  the  throat ;  body  slightly 
elongated,  compressed ;  scaly;  head  scaleless;  fins  soft;  jaws 
imd  front  of  vomer  with  poiiited  teeth,  set  in  several  rows,  re- 
sembling a  rasp ;  branchiae  large,  seven-rayed  :  most  of  the 
tpci'ies  have  three  fins  on  the  back ;  one  or  two  situated  be- 
hind the  anal  opening  and  a  distinct  caudal  fin. 

FAMILY  II.— FLAT-FISHES. 

Head  devoid  of  symmetry  ;  both  eyes  on  one  side,  which  is 
always  uppermost :  two  sides  of  the  mouth  unequal ;  body  much 
rompressed  ;  dorsal  fin  generally  extending  along  the  whole 
back,  and  the  anal  occupies  the  under  part,  appearing  as  if  a 
continuation  of  the  ventral,  which  are  often  united  with  it. 
Some  of  the  species  have  their  head  reversed  from  the  ordinary 
law. 

Pin  testa  Camaria,  pi.  46,  f.  12.  A  range  of  cutting  teeth  in 
each  jaw,  usually  appearing  as  if  pared  in  the  pharyngeals  ;  dor- 
sal fin  extending  the  length  of  the  eye.  An  interval  between 
the  caudal  and  dorsal,  as  well  as  between  the  anal.  Generally 
rhomboidal,  eyes  placed  on  the  right  side. 

Solea  Zebra,  pi.  46,  f.  24.  Mouth  obliqued  to  the  opposite 
side  to  that  in  which  the  eyes  are  placed,  that  side  only  pro- 
vided with  minute  thick-set  teeth  ;  snout  rounded,  projecting 
beyond  the  mouth  ;  dorsal  fin  commencing  at  the  mouth,  which, 
with  the  anal  fin  extends  to  the  caudal ;  lateral  line  straight ; 
general  form  ohlong 

Lamprtt  guttitus,  pi.  47,  f.  9. 

FAMILY  III.— DISCOBOLI. 

Ventral  fins  forming  a  disk. 

Cyclopterus  lamput,  pi.  47,  f.  18.  First  dorsal  fin  more  or  less 
visible,  but  very  low ;  rays  simple ;  a  second  branchial  ray  op- 
posite the  anal  fin. 

Echeneis  Remora,  pi.  46,  f.  16.  Head  provided  with  a  de- 
pressed disk,  composed  of  transverse  lamina1,  directed  obliquely 
backwards,  posterior  edge  deutated  ;  body  elongated  and  scaly; 
a  small  soft  dorsal  opposite  the  anal ;  mouth  horizontally  cleft 
and  rounded ;  lower  jaw  projecting  beyond  the  other,  inter- 
m.ixillariea  with  teeth  resembling  those  of  a  card ;  a  range  of 
delicate  teeth  skirt  the  maxillaries;  anterior  edge  of  the  vomer 
with  small  teeth  like  a  card. 

ORDER  IV.— APODAL  MALACOPTERYGIANS. 

There  is  but  one  natural  family  in  this  order.  The  species 
are  of  an  elongated  form ;  skin  thick  and  soft ;  scales  in  conse- 
quence nearly  invisible ;  bones  few. 

FAMILY  I. 

Anguilla  conger.  With  pectoral  fins,  and  branchiae  opening 
under  them  on  either  side ;  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  continued 
round  the  end  of  the  tail. 

Ophidium  tetradens.  Dorsal  and  anal  fin  united  with  that 
of  the  tail,  and  terminating  the  body,  which  is  much  elongated 
and  compressed,  so  much  so  that  it  resembles  a  sword  in  a 
point ;  scales  very  email,  and  planted  in  the  thickness  of 
the  skin. 

ORDER  V. — LOPHOBRANCHIATB   FlSHES. 

Jaws  perfect  and  free  ;  gills  in  place  of  being  like  the  teeth 
of  a  comb,  are  divided  into  small  tufts  ;  arranged  in  pairs  along 
the  branchial  arches.  They  are  enclosed  beneath  a  farire  oper- 
culum,  fixed  down  on  both  sides  by  a  membrane,  which  exhi- 
bits only  a  small  orifice  for  the  exit  of  the  water,  and  snowing 
in  its  thickness  vestiges  of  rays  only  ;  srutellated  plates  of 
mail  cover  their  body,  which  is  usually  of  an  angular  shape. 

Syngnathui  acus,  pi.  47,  f.  3.  Snout  tubular,  formed  like 
the  flute-mouths,  by  an  elongation  of  the  aethmoid,  vomer, 
tympanals,  preopercula,  and  other  bones,  terminated  by  an 
ordinary  mouth,  almost  vertically  cleft.  Respiratory  opening 
lear  the  nape ;  devoid  of  ventral  fins. 

Hippocampus  foliatvs,  pi.  47.  f.  10.  Trunk  laterally  com- 
oresaed,  and  considerably  more  elevated  than  the  tail.  Junc- 
tions of  scales  raised  into  ridges,  and  their  salient  angles  into 
Hii  HIM.  Tail  destitute  of  fins. 

Pegasus  Draco,  pi.  47,  f.  16.  Snout  salient ;  mouth  under 
its  base ;  body  mailed,  as  in  the  Hippocampi ;  trunk  broad,  de- 
pressed ;  branchial  apertures  placed  on  the  sides  ;  two  distinct 
ventral  fins  behind  the  pectorals,  which  are  frequently  large, 
whence  the  name  of  the  genus. 

ORDER  VI.— PLECTOGNATHES. 

Maxillary  hone  permanently  attached  to  the  side  of  the  inter- 
maxillary, by  which  the  jaw  is  alone  constituted,  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  palatine  anal  is  united  by  its  suture  to 
the  cranium,  and  consequently  destitute  of  power  of  motion. 
Operctila  and  rays  concealed  under  a  thick  skin,  through  which 
only  a  small  branchial  fissure  is  visible.  They  have  no  true 
ventral  fins. 

FAMILY  I  — GYMNODONTBS. 

In  place  of  teeth  a  small  ivory  substance,  internally  divided 
Into  laminae,  which,  in  their  aggregate,  resemble  a  parrot's 
bill.  Opercula  small,  five  rays  on  each  side,  all  nearly  con- 
cealed. 


Diadon  Hiitnx,  pi.  47,  f.  17.  Jaws  undivided,  formed  of  one 
piece  above,  and  another  below  ;  behind  the  cutting  edges  of 
which,  a  round  transversely  furrowed  portion,  acting  as  an 
instrument  of  mastication ;  skin  provided  with  pointed  spines, 
resembling,  when  inflated,  the  burr  of  a  chestnut  tree. 

Tetraodon  laspidus,  pi.  46,  f.  4.  Jaws  divided  in  the  middle 
by  a  suture,  presenting  the  appearance  of  four  teeth,  two  iibove 
and  two  below  ;  spines  small  and  low. 

Cephalus  brevis,  pi  46,  f.  5.  Jaws  undivided  ;  body  com- 
pressed, and  destitute  of  spines  ;  incapable  of  inflation  ;  tail  so 
short  and  high,  that  its  posterior  termination  appears  as  if  cut 
oft' :  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  both  high  and  pointed,  and  are  united 
to  the  caudal.  Skin  with  a  thick  layer  of  gelatinous  substance 
spread  under  it 

FAMILY  II.— SCLEHODERMES. 

Mouth  conical  or  pyramidical,  projecting  from  the  region  of 
the  eyes,  and  terminating  in  a  small  mouth,  provided  with  a 
few  distinct  teeth  in  each  jaw.  Skin  generally  rough  or  pro- 
vided with  hard  scales. 

Balistes  acttleatus,  pi.  46,  f.  22.  Body  compressed  ;  each  jaw 
containing  eight  teeth,  in  a  single  row,  generally  cutting  ; 
skin  scaly,  or  covered  with  thickset  granulations,  but  not 
osseous ;  first  dorsal  fin  with  one  or  more  spines,  articulated 
with  a  bone  which  is  attached  to  the  cranium  ;  the  eecond 
dorsal  fin  long,  soft,  and  placed  opposite  to  an  anal  one,  which 
is  nearly  similar. 

Ostraciun  auritus,  pi.  46,  f.  21,  and  Ostracion  tumtus,  pi. 
47,  f.  13.  Head  and  body  covered  with  bony  plates,  in  place  of 
scales,  soldered  together,  forming  an  inflexible  shield  ;  the 
only  movable  parts  being  the  tail,  fins,  mouth,  and  a  small  lip 
with  which  the  edge  of  the  gills  is  provided  ;  all  of  which  pass 
through  orifices  in  the  coat  of  mail  by  which  they  are  invested. 
The  vertebral  column  is  also  soldered  together.  Each  jaw  pro- 
vided with  ten  or  twelve  conical  teeth ;  external  branr-hial 
aperture,  a  small  slit,  provided  with  a  cutaneous  lobe.  Desti- 
tute of  both  pelvis  and  ventrals ;  a  small  single  ventral  and 
dorsal  fin  only. 

Plata*  gaimardi,  pi.  47.  f.  iO. 

CHONDROPTERYGIANS. 

Several  of  this  division  approach  in  their  formations  to  the 
reptiles,  in  the  conformation  of  their  auditory  and  genital  or- 
gans. In  some,  the  organization  is  FO  simple,  and  the  skeleton 
so  greatly  reduced,  that  they  hardly  deserve  a  place  among 
vertebral  animals.  They  therefore  constitute  a  neries  some- 
what similar  to  the  first,  in  the  same  manner  as  Marsupial 
animals,  bear  a  similitude  to  the  hoofed  Mammalia. 

The  skeleton  is  essentially  cartilaginous,  containing  no  osseous 
fibres,  the  calcarious  matter  being  deposited  in  small  grains, 
and  not  in  filaments  ;  consequently  they  are  destitute  of  sutures 
in  their  cranium,  which  is  always  formed  of  a  single  piece. 

ORDER  I.— STURIONES. 

Gills  with  a  single  wide  opening,  and  provided  with  an  oper- 
culum,  but  destitute  of  rays  in  the  membrane. 

Acipenser  huso,  pi.  46,  f.  27.  Body  covered  with  bony  plates, 
set  in  a  series  of  longitudinal  rows,  and  mailed  on  the  exterior 
portion  of  the  head  ;  the  mouth  is  small  and  toothless,  situate 
under  the  snout ;  the  palatine  is  affixed  to  the  maxillaries,  and 
inserted  into  the  upper  jaw,  the  vestiges  of  the  intermaxil- 
laries  forming  part  of  the  thickness  of  the  lips.  The  mouth 
being  placed  on  a  pedicle,  is  more  protractile  than  that  of  the 
shark ;  eyes  and  nostrils  placed  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and 
there  are  cirri  inserted  under  the  snout ;  no  appearance  of  exter- 
nal ear  :  a  sphericle  behind  the  temple  leads  to  the  branchiae. 
Dorsal  fin  situated  behind  the  ventrals,  and  the  anal  fin  under 
it ;  the  caudal  fin  surrounds  the  extremity  of  Ae  spine,  and  is 
provided  with  a  salient  lobe  beneath. 

Callorhynchus  Australis,  pi.  46,  f.  26.  Snoi- 1  terminated  by 
a  fleshy,  hoe-shaped  appendage  ;  the  second  dorsa.  fin  com- 
mences over  the  ventrals  and  terminates  at  the  front  part  of  the 
fin  attached  to  the  tail. 

ORDER  II.— FIXED  GILLED  CHONDROPTERYGIANS. 

Organs  for  the  escape  of  water  pierced  in  the  skin,  some- 
times terminating  in  a  common  duct,  through  which  the  water 
is  transmitted  ;  little  cartilaginous  arches  are  frequently  sus- 
pended in  the  muscles  opposite  to  the  external  edges  of  the 
branchiae,  and  which  may  be  denominated  branchial  ribs. 

FAMILY  I.— SELACPII  PLAGIOSTOMI. 

Palatines  and  post-mandibularies,  only,  provided  with  teeth, 
and  supply  the  place  of  jaws,  which  are  represented  by  mere 
vestiges  of  bone  ;  their  apparent  jaw  suspended  by  a  single 
bone  to  the  cranium,  which  represents  the  tympana!,  jugal,  and 
temporal  bones,  and  also  the  preoperculum  :  hyod  bone  affixed 
to  this  pedicle,  and  supports  the  branchiostegal  rays,  as  in  or- 
dinary fishes,  although  hardly  visible  externally ;  followed  by 
the  branchial  arches,  but  neither  compose  the  operculura. 
Provided  with  both  pectoral  and  ventral  fins,  the  latter  on  the 
abdomen,  placed  on  each  side  of  the  anal  opening. 

Squalus  Zygtena,  pi.  46,  f.  8.  Snout  prominent,  with  nostrils 
placed  beneath,  but  neither  in  a  prolonged  furrow,  nor  provided 
with  lobules,  having  a  lobule  on  the  underside  of  the  caudal  fin 
approximating  to  the  bifurcated  form. 

Pristit  antiquorum,  pi.  46,  f.  7.  elongated  with  the  body  flat- 
tened before,  and  the  branchial  opening  situated  below,  as  in 
the  ravs  ;  having  a  very  long,  depressed,  sword-shaped  snout, 
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lite  with  itrooc,  bony,  cutting,  and  pointed 
Uk*  teeth.    Th*  teeth  ot  tin-  mouth  resemble 


»JwM»H  pi.  48,  f.  Itt     DUk  of  body  nearly  circular, 
by  two  productions  ..I  th.-  -..out,  M.I.- 


.  so  as  to  reach  the  pectoral  fins  ;  head  and  bran. 

.lh  honeycomb. like  tubes,  subdivided  by  horizontal 
_„  -  .  into  little  cells  filled  with  mucus.  It  i.imthisappa- 
In  which  the  galvanic  power  resides.  Tail  short  and 


FAMILY  IL— SDCTOIII  CYCLOSTOMI. 

Th*  suckers  are  the  most  imperfect  of  all  vertebral  animals 
M  retards  the  skeleton :  they  are  destitute  of  both  pectoral  and 
ventral  an* :  body  elongated,  terminated  before  by  a  fleshy  lip 
and  cartilaginous  ring.  Annular  portion  of  the  vertebra,  not 
cartilaginous  throughout  its  whole  circle  :  destitute  of  ordinary 
rib* ;  branchial  ones  much  developed,  and  united  to  each  other, 
but  devoid  of  solid  branchial  arches :  the  branchiie  resembling 
pune*,  malting  from  the  junction  of  one  part  of  a  branchiie 
with  the  nptainf  of  that  contiguous  :  ear  enclosed  by  the  cra- 
nium ;  nostrils  with  a  single  orifice.  > 

JVrmiJMWii  mariniu,  pi.  47,  f.  5.  With  seven  branchial  open- 

±00  each  aide :  skin  of  tail,  above  and  beneath,  turned  up 
a  longitudinal  crest,  supplying  the  place  of  a  fin  ;  maxillary 
ring  provided  with  strong  teeth;  interior  dink  of  lip  very  circular, 
pr»iU*<  with  tubercles,  and  covered  with  a  hard  shell.  This 
ring  to  (upended  under  a  transverse  plate,  and  seems  to  supply 
th*  want  of  intermaxillRrien,  vestiges  of  maxillaries  may  be 
••-»  in  the  sides  of  these.  Tongue  provided  with  two  lungi- 
kl  row*  of  small  teeth,  which  move  backwards  and  for- 
;  in  the  manner  of  a  piston  ;  a  dorsal  fin  before  the  anal 


»r  OI  a  piston  ;  «  aorsni  nu  oeiore  me  anai 

opening,  and  another  behind  it,  which  unites  with  the  tail  fin. 
Gattrotranchut  ctecut,  pi.  47,  f.  2.     Intervals  of  the.  branchiae 
communicate  with  a  common  canal  on  each  hide ;  each  of  which 
terminates  in  a  distinct  perforation  situated  under  the  heart. 

ICHTHYOLITE  (Greek],  means,  in  mineralogy, a 
petrified  fish,  or  a  stone  with  the  impression  of  a  fish 
upon  it. 

ICHTHYS  (Jgfar,  Greek  for  fish);  a  word  found  on 
many  seals,  rings,  lamps,urns,  and  tombstones,  belong- 
ing to  the  earliest  Christian  times.  Each  character 
forms  an  initial  letter  of  the  following  words :  iwavs, 
Xttrrtf  &i/>5  rlof  "Sam*  •  that  is,  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Saviour.  The  picture  of  a  fish  is 
also  sometimes  engraved  in  similar  works,  having  a 
mystical  meaning.  The  latter  may  have  merely 
originated  from  the  word  !%tv,  and  this  again  from 
Die  initials  of  the  above-mentioned  words ;  but  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  the  ancient  Christians  gave 
to  the  image  of  the  fish,  (so  much  revered  as  a 
religious  symbol  among  most  ancient  nations)  a  mys- 
tical meaning.  It  was  natural  enough  that  nations 
who  expressed  all  their  religious  and  scientific  con- 
ceptions symbolically,  should  adopt  a  fish  as  an  em- 
blem. On  account  of  its  immense  fertility,  the  fish 
was  emblematical  of  the  great  fructifying  power  of 
nature ;  and,  as  many  kinds  of  fish  indicate,  by  certain 
motions,  the  changes  of  weather,  it  became  an  object 
from  which  the  priests  prophesied ;  hence  it  readily 
became  sacred  to  them.  The  fish  was  worshipped 
by  the  Syrians,  Assyrians,  Phoenicians,  and  the  West- 
ern Asiatics  in  general. 

ICOLMKILL,  or  I-COLUMB-KILL ;  one  of 
the  Hebrides,  called  by  the  Monkish  writers  IONA. 
Its  original  name,  by  which  it  is  still  known  in  its 
vicinity,  was  /,  signifying  island;  but,  St  Columb 
having  founded  a  monastery  there,  it  came  to  be 
called  I COLUMB-KILL  (the  island,  Columba's 
Cell.)  It  is  two  and  a  half  miles  in  length  by  one  in 
breadth,  and  is  separated  from  Mull  by  a  channel 
about  half  a  mile  wide.  Icolmkill  is  chiefly  interest- 
ing to  the  antiquarian  from  the  views  of  its  ancient 
religious  edifices.  These  were  established  about  the 
year  565,  by  St  Columb,  who  left  Ireland,  his  native 
country,  with  the  intention  of  preaching  Christianity 
to  the  Picts.  The  remains  of  these  edifices,  almost 
all  constructed  of  sienite,  together  with  crosses  and 
sepulchral  monuments,  are  the  antiquities  now  extant. 
The  exact  date  of  none  of  the  former  is  known,  but 
the  church  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  queen  Mar- 
garet, Uiwards  the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh  century. 
It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  164  feet  long  without, 


ami  :M  brond ;  the  body  of  the  church  is  60  feet  in 
leu" ill,  and  the  two  aisles  of  the  transept,  or  cross, 
are  each  30  feet  long,  and  18  broad  within  the  walls. 
The  east  window  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Gothic 
workmanship.  In  the  middle  of  the  cathedral  rises 
a  tower,  22  feet  square,  and  between  70  and  80  feet 
high,  supported  by  four  arches,  and  ornamented  with 
bass-reliefs.  Here  are  the  tombs  of  forty-eight  Scot- 
tish kings,  four  kings  of  Ireland,  eight  Norwegian 
monarchs,  and  one  king  of  France.  The  cell  of 
Icolmkill  became  the  mother  of  100  monasteries; 
the  princes  and  nobles  of  Scotland  were  sent  thither 
for  education,  and  it  was  the  favourite  sepulchre  of 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  kings.  The  island  is  described 
by  Mr  Pennant,  doctor  Johnson,  and  other  travel- 
lers. See  Hebrides. 

ICON  (u'*»»);  an  image. — Iconolatry  ;  adoration  of 
images. — Iconoclasts  (q.  v.);  breakers  of  images — 
Iconography;  the  representation  of  statues,  busts, 
household  gods,  mosaic  works,  and  pictures  in  water- 
colours.  Michael  Angelo  and  Ursinus  were  the  re- 
storers of  this  art,  which  was  carried  farther  by  John 
Angelus  Canini  and  Bernard  de  Montfaucon.  Canini 
published  his  Iconography  at  Rome,  in  1669  (I  vol., 
4to),  and  Montfaucon  the  Antiquites  Expltquees. 
The  latest  work  of  this  kind  is  Visconti's  Icono- 
graphie  Ancienne  (Paris,  1808 — 17,  4  vols.,  4to);  it 
contains  the  portraits  of  the  princes  and  celebrated 
men  of  antiquity.  Three  volumes  form  the  Icono- 
graphie  Grecque,  the  following  the  Iconographie 
Romaine;  the  fifth  volume  was  published,  in  1821, 
by  A.  Mongez;  the  sixth  volume  concludes  the 
whole.  Also  the  Iconographie  des  Contemporains, 
depuis  1789,  jusqti'd  1820,  by  Delpech  (Paris,  1824, 
thirty  numbers,  each  with  four  portraits  and  a  fac 
simile),  has  met  with  great  success.  The  Iconogra- 
phie du  Regne  animal,  by  Guerin,  was  published  at 
Paris  (1829). 

ICONOCLASTS;  that  Christian  party  whicli 
would  not  tolerate  images  in  the  churches,  much 
less  the  adoration  of  them.  This  dispute  began  in 
Greece,  and  extended  from  thence  over  Europe;  it 
was  most  violent  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries. 
In  the  three  first  centuries  after  Christ,  the  Christians 
had  no  paintings  or  images  in  the  churches.  The 
first  cause  of  the  Christian  worship  of  images  was 
partly,  the  custom  of  erecting  columns  in  honour  of 
the  emperors,  with  their  statues,  partly  the  attempt 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  bishops  and  the 
martyrs  by  images.  In  the  fourth,  and  still  more  in 
the  fifth  century,  they  were  placed  in  the  churches, 
yet  without  receiving  any  adoration;  but  in  the  sixth 
century,  people  began  to  kiss  the  images,  in  token 
of  respect,  to  burn  lights  before  them,  to  offer  incense 
in  honour  of  them,  and  to  ascribe  to  them  miraculous 
power.  Some  bishops  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
Christians  from  this  worship  of  images;  others  to- 
lerated them  as  becoming  decorations  of  the  church; 
while  others,  in  their  reverence  for  them,  approxi- 
mated to  complete  idolatry.  The  Eastern  emperor 
Leo  III.,  the  enemy  of  superstition  and  the  worship 
of  images,  issued  an  edict,  in  726,  ordering  the  people 
to  remove  from  the  churches  all  the  images,  except 
that  of  Christ,  and  to  abstain  entirely  from  the  wos 
ship  of  them.  This  order  occasioned  commotions, 
first  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago;  and,  as  the 
popes  Gregory  II.  and  III.  admitted  of  the  worship  o 
images,  and  the  emperor  Leo  refused  to  recall  his 
edict  on  their  command,  they  excommunicated  him, 
and  his  subjects  in  Italy  threw  oft'  their  allegiance. 
Thence  arose  two  parties  in  the  Christian  church, 
namely,  the  Iconolatrae  and  the  Iconoclasts,  who 
have  mutually  persecuted  each  other,  even  to  death. 
Leo's  son  and  successor,  Constantine,  proceeded 
with  less  rigour.  He  convened  a  council  at  Con- 
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stantinople  (754),  in  which  the  use,  as  well  as  the 
worship  of  images,  was  condemned.     Constantine's 
son,  Leo  IV.,  who  ascended  the  throne  773,  followed 
the  same  course;  but  his  wife,  Irene,  caused  him  to 
be  poisoned,  in  780,  and  a  council  at  Nice,  in  Bithy- 
nia,  Natolia,  restored  the  worship  of  images  (786), 
and  inflicted  punishment  upon  those  who  maintained 
that  nothing  but  God  ought  to  be  worshipped.     Al- 
though the  Greeks  and  Italians  were  addicted  to  the 
worship  of  images,  yet  most  Christians  of  the  West, 
as  the  Britons,  Germans,  Gauls,  did  not  follow  their 
example ;  on  the  contrary,  they  asserted  that  it  was 
lawful  to  retain  images,  and  expose  them  in  the 
churches,  but  that  they  could  not  be  worshipped 
without  offending    God.      Charlemagne,   probably 
assisted  by  Alcuin,  wrote  against  the  worship  of 
images,  and  a  council  which  he  caused  to  be  held  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine  (794)  confirmed  his  opinion, 
notwithstanding    the  opposition    of  pope    Adrian. 
Among   the    G  reeks,  the    controversy    concerning 
images  broke  out  anew  after  the  banishment  of  Irene 
(802),  and  lasted  almost  half  a  century.     Her  suc- 
cessor, Nicephorus,   did   not,   indeed,   remove  the 
images  from  the  churches,  but  he  forbade  the  ad- 
herents of  the  images  from  persecuting  their  adver- 
saries.    Finally,  the  empress  Theodora,  by  a  council 
held  at  Constantinople,  840,  restored  the  worship  of 
images  among  the  Greeks,  which  was  confirmed  by  a 
second  council,  held,  879,  hi  the  same  place.     In  the 
Western  Empire,  images  were  at  first  retained  only 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  pious  men,  but  the  wor- 
ship of  them  was  forbidden.     This  use  of  them  was 
confirmed  by  a  council  summoned  by  Louis  the  De- 
boiinaire,  in  824;  but  this  opinion  was  gradually 
abandoned,  and  the  decision  of  the  pope,  which 
allowed  the  worship  of  images,  finally  prevailed  in 
the  Western  church.     See  the  following  article. 

ICONOLATRY  (from  the  Greek  tlx&n,  image, 
and  Xargi/a,  worship);  the  worship  or  adoration  of 
images.  The  preceding  article  shows  what  dissen- 
sions the  worship  of  images  has  produced  in  Christen- 
dom. To  Protestants,  the  respect  (whatever  it  may 
be  called)  which  the  catholics  pay  to  images  is  an 
object  of  great  dislike  :  they  consider  it  the  breach 
of  one  of  the  first  commandments  of  Christianity — 
to  worship  in  the  spirit  and  in  truth — whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Catholics  say  that  malice  or  ignorance 
only  can  ascribe  to  them  the  heathen  custom  of  ador- 
ing images.  Every  thing,  say  they,  depends  upon 
the  meaning  given  to  the  word  adore.  "  In  vain," 
says  the  Catholic  writer  in  the  Dictionnaire  de  Theo- 
logie,  article  Adoration,  "•  do  they  (the  Protestants) 
maintain  that  God  alone  shall  be  adored :  if  they 
mean  by  it,  honoured  as  the  Supreme  Being,  it  is 
true ;  if  they  understand  by  it,  that  he  is  the  only 
being  to  be  honoured,  it  is  a  falsehood."  He  thus 
continues :  "  We  respect  their  (the  saints')  images, 
because  they  represent  them,  and  their  relics,  because 
they  belonged  to  them ;  but  we  do  not  adore  them, 
if  by  adoring  is  understood  worshipping  them  like 
the  Supreme.  If  some  Catholic  authors,  from  a 
careless  use  of  language,  have  improperly  applied 
the  expression  adoration,  this  proves  nothing,  as  our 
creed  is  clearly  exposed  in  all  our  catechisms."  The 
Protestants  maintain,  first,  that  "  none  is  holy  but 
the  Father;"  and  no  gradation  in  worship  can  exist; 
that  the  mass  of  men,  always  being  inclined  to  take 
the  form  or  sign  for  the  essence,  do  so  also  among 
the  Catholics  (if  we  are  to  suppose  the  images  were 
not  intended  for  real  worship  by  the  church),  as  all 
Catholic  countries  sufficiently  prove,  by  the  unre- 
strained worship  and  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to 
images ;  and,  thirdly,  that  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  "  respect  "  paid  by  Catholics  to  images, 
and  that  shown  to  them  by  Lutaerans,  who  un- 


doubtedly respect  the  religious  paintings  in  their 
churches,  on  account  of  the  subjects  represented, 
but  neither  pray  before  them,  nor  kiss  them,  nor 
ascribe  miraculous  power  to  them,  nor  think  them 
essential  to  religious  service.  The  Calvinists  are 
still  more  rigid  than  the  Lutherans  in  regard  to 
paintings  and  similar  ornaments  in  churches. 

ICONONZO;  the  name  of  two  natural  bridges  in 
Colombia,  province  of  Cundinamarca  (New  Granada), 
on  the  road  from  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  to  Ibaque 
south-east  of  the  village  of  Pandi.  They  traverse 
the  river  of  Somma  Paz,  which  runs  in  a  narrow, 
deep  valley,  that  would  be  inaccessible,  if  it  were 
not  for  these  bridges,  which  stand  one  above  the 
other.  The  most  elevated  is  325  feet  above  the  river. 
2870  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  over  forty  feet 
wide,  and  is  composed  of  a  solid  rock,  in  the  form  of 
an  arch ;  its  thickness  in  the  centre  is  seven  or  eight 
feet.  The  second  bridge  is  more  than  fifty  feet  below 
the  other.  It  appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  fall  of 
a  part  of  the  rock  which  formed  the  first.  In  the 
centre  is  an  opening,  through  which  is  seen  the 
abyss,  and  innumerable  night-birds  hovering  above 
the  water,  which  falls  into  a  cavern  so  dark  that  its 
sides  are  not  distinguishable. 

ID.,  IBID.;  abbreviations  of  idem,  ibidem,  the 
same  (author),  or  at  the  same  place. 

IDA  in  ancient  geography; 

1.  A  mountain  in  the  Troad,  at  the  foot  of  which 
lay  the  city  of  Troy,  and  whose  declivity  towards  the 
sea  forms  the  scene  of  the  famous  events  during  the 
siege  of  Troy.     Its  southern  part  was  called  Garga- 
rus,  and  one  of  its   highest  peaks,    Cotyllus.     On 
mount  Ida  was  a  temple  to  Cybele,  who  was  called 
the  Idgean  mother  (Ideea  mater).     Elere  Paris  ended 
the  strife  between  the  three  goddesses,  and  gave  to 
Venus  the  prize  of  beauty;  here  Ganymede  was  seized 
and  carried  to  Olympus;  and  in  general,  mount  Ida 
was  the  scene  of  many  Grecian  fables.     It  produced 
a  great  number  of  pines,  and  was  famous  for  its 
pitch. 

2.  A  mountain  in  the  island  of  Crete,  or,  more 
properly,  the  middle  and  highest  summit  of  the  chain 
which  divides  the  island  from  east  to  west.     The 
eastern  part  was  called  Dicte,   the  western  Leuci 
(albi  mantes) .     This  highest  peak,  particularly  called 
Ida  (now  Psiloriti),  has  at  its  foot  a  circumference  of 
600  stadia.     This  peak  terminates  in  two  rocky  sum- 
mits, almost  always  covered  with  snow  and  ice.     It 
aft'ords,  from  its  height,  a  fine  prospect,  and  is  covered 
with  woods  of  pine,  maple,  and  cedar,  but  it  is  not 
very  fertile.      Among  the  few  plants  which  grow 
upon  this  mountain  is  the  tragacantha  (goat's  thorn). 
Copious  streams  flow  down  its  sides,  and  enrich  the 
neighbouring    summits.      The   first  inhabitants  of 
Crete  dwelt  in  its  caves,  and  iron  is  said  to  have  been 
first  found  there.     Mount  Ida  is  famous  as  the  birth- 
place of  Jupiter.     See  Candia. 

IDEAL;  an  imaginary  model  of  perfection.  In 
the  fine  arts,  the  ideal  is  distinguished  from  the  exact 
imitation  of  reality  by  avoiding  the  imperfections 
which  always  disfigure  the  individual,  and  giving 
to  each  excellence  its  highest  perfection.  Imagina- 
tion creates  ideals,  in  the  fine  arts,  by  abstractions 
rom  individual  forms,  separating  the  individual  and 
casual  from  the  general  and  the  essential,  and  thus 
produces  ideals  of  a  particular  kind.  If  it  performs 
;he  same  process  on  these,  again  abstracting  the 
general  and  essential,  it  creates  new  ideals  of  a  still 
ligher  kind;  and,  if  this  abstraction  be  carried  on 
farther,  we  arrive  at  last  at  the  pure  ideal,  which  is 
ncapable  of  any  further  separation  and  generalization 
— the  ideal  form  of  the  whole  genus.  Thus  maw 
creates  forms  elevated  above  the  real  forms  of  nature: 
we  do  not  say  above  nature  itself,  because  we  under- 
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stand  by  nature  not  only  the  actual  appearances  of 
the  sensible  world,  but  also  the  laws  and  proto- 
types which  lie  at  their  limniiatioii,  ami  at  which 
bnaciaatioa  arrives  in  Uie  way  indicated.  As 
te  flwwuids  of  crystals  we  do  not  find  one  which 
forma  a  perfect  maUieuiatical  figure,  while  the  effort 
of  nature  to  produce  such  a  figure  is  obvious  in  all, 
so  is  it  with  Uie  beautiful.  All  the  individual  in- 
stances  may  be  regarded  as  Uie  imperfect  attempts 
of  nature  to  produce  a  faultless  model.  In  creating 
i!..  :ilr.U  !•:  liiauty,  inuu  oV<-s  not  follow,  as  some 
•suppose,  the  arbitrary  suggestions  of  fancy,  but 
strives  to  discover  and  present  the  prototypes  of 
nature.  I  magi  nation  finds  the  materials  of  the  ideal 
in  reality,  but  she  unites  the  separate  traits  of  Uie 
grand  and  Uie  beautiful,  dispersed  through  nature  in 
oue  perfect  ideal.  So,  too,  there  may  be  ideals  of 
the  hatetul,  the  horrid,  Uie  malignant;  for  Uie  ideal 
aims  merely  at  completeness,  whether  in  the  good  or 
the  bad,  the  grand  or  the  mean,  Uie  graceful  or  the 
ugly,  Uie  heroic  or  the  ridiculous.  Dante  often  gives 
us  the  ideal  of  physical  suffering,  whilst  Uie  Koran 
aims  to  present  the  ideal  of  sensual  enjoyment.  The 
caricature  is,  under  a  certain  point  of  view,  an  ideal. 
The  characteristic,  which  is  founded  on  the  deviation 
of  the  individual  form  from  Uie  generic,  is  therefore 
opposed  to  the  ideal,  which  loses  by  any  deviation 
from  the  generic  form  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
representation  gains  in  character,  and  thus  satisfies 
the  claims  of  Uie  fine  arts,  which  require  not  only 
the  beautiful  but  the  true.  Truth  must  in  no  case 
be  sacrificed  to  beauty.  A  medium  must  therefore 
be  employed,  by  which  the  truth  may  be  represented 
as  beautiful.  This  medium  is  the  true  ideal  of  the 
imitative  arts.  Genius  only  can  decide  how  far  the 
characteristic  and  the  generic  are  to  be  mingled. 
See  the  article  Copy. 

IDEALISM  is  Uie  name  usually  given  to  that 
system  of  philosophy,  according  to  which,  what  we 
call  external  objects  are  mere  phenomena  of  our  own 
minds.  It  originated  with  Descartes.  Malebranche 
went  a  step  farther;  but  bishop  Berkeley  was  the 
first  who  sought  to  prove  the  non-existence  of  matter, 
and  is  Uierefore  regarded  as  the  founder  of  modem 
idealism.  See  Berkeley. 

IDENTITY,  SYSTEM  OF.     See  ScAelling. 

IDEOGRAPHIC  ;  that  way  of  writing  which 
expresses  the  ideas  and  not  the  sound.  Part  of  the 
Chinese  characters  are  ideographic;  as,  for  instance, 
when  the  sign  which  signifies  hand,  and  some  other 
sign,  expressing  a  material,  designate  the  trade  in 
which  this  material  is  made  or  used  :  this  is  ideogra- 
phic writing.  See  Chinese  Language,  and  Hiero- 
glyphics. 

IDES,  or  IDUS ;  with  Uie  Romans,  the  fifteenth 
day  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October.  In  the 
other  months,  it  was  the  thirteenth,  owing  to  the 
variation  of  the  nones,  (q.  v.)  These  days  were 
sacred  to  Jupiter,  to  whom  the  flamen  dialis  sacri- 
ficed a  sheep.  The  ides  were  also  sacred  to  different 
deities.  The  idet  of  March,  on  account  of  Caesar's 
death,  was  an  ater  dies,  and  was  called  paricidium. 
The  senate  was  not  allowed  to  sit  on  that  day.  See 
Calendar. 

IDIOSYNCRASY  (Greek)  means  the  peculiar 
effect  produced  by  certain  agents  upon  the  bodily 
frame;  or  the  peculiar,  ami,  frequently,  morbid  feeling 
of  liking  or  dislike  which  a  person  lias,  with  regard 
to  certain  objects,  whether  physical  or  intellectual. 

IDIOT  (from  the  Greek  Hturr.t,  which  signified  a 
private  citizen);  one  who  took  no  interest  in  the 
general  welfare.  The  modem  meaning  therefore 
iU-viates  much  from  the  old  one. 

1DIOTICOS;  a  dictionary  confined  to  a  particular 
dialect,  or  containing  words  and  phrases  peculiar  to 


a  part  of   a  country.      There  exist  in  Germany 
M-V  rral  very  valuable  Jdiotica. 

IDOCRASE  is  found  most  usually  in  distinct 
crystals,  with  the  general  form  of  short,  square 
prisms.  Their  primary  form  is  a  right  prism,  with 
square  bases ;  and  the  crystals  yield  to  cleavage 
parallel  to  all  its  planes,  with  sufficient  brilliancy  to 
obtain  incidences  of  90°  by  the  reflective  goniometer 
in  every  direction.  Lustre,  vitreous,  inclining  to 
resinous,  sometimes  very  distinctly  the  latter;  colour, 
various  shades  of  brown,  passing  into  leek-green, 
pistachio-green,  olive-green,  and  oil-green ;  streak, 
white,  semi-transparent,  or  only  translucent  on  the 
edges.  If  viewed  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  the 
colours  incline  more  to  yellow ;  perpendicular  to  it, 
more  to  green;  hardness  between  that  of  feldspu 
and  quartz;  specific  gravity,  3.399.  It  also  occurs 
massive  and  granular.  Idocrase  was  first  found 
among  the  lavas  of  mount  Vesuvius,  and  hence  its 
old  name,  Vesuvian.  It  was  afterwards  discovered 
at  Eger,  in  Bohemia,  and,  being  taken  for  a  new 
mineral,  was  called  Egeran.  A  variety,  resembling 
egeran,  has  been  called  lobo'ite  and  frugardite. 
Another,  from  Tellemarken,  in  Norway,  of  a  blue 
colour,  and  containing  copper,  has  been  called  cy- 
prine.  Idocrase  has  yielded  by  analysis  the  following 
results  (the  two  first  were  obtained  by  KlaproUi,  the 
third  by  count  Dunin  Borkousky) : 


Silica, 
Alumine, 
Lime, 
Magnesia, 


Vesuvian 

from 
Siberia. 

42.00 

16.25 

34.00 

0.00 

5.50 


Egvran 


a  trace 
0.00 


Bohemia. 

41.00 

22.00 

22.00 

3.00 

6.00 

2.00 
1.00 


Vesuvian 

from 
Vesuvius. 

35.50 
33.00 
2225 
0.00 

Oxide  of  iron,  7.50 
Oxide  of  man- 
ganese, 0.25 
Potash,  0.00 
The  varieties  from  Vesuvius  and  from  Fassa  in  the 
Tyrol,  easily  melt  into  a  dark-coloured  globule.  The 
localities  of  idocrase  in  Europe  are  numerous.  In 
the  United  States,  it  has  been  met  with,  handsomely 
crystaline,  at  Worcester,  in  Massachusetts,  of  a  red- 
dish brown  colour,  like  the  egeran  of  Bohemia ;  in 
Newton,  New  Jersey,  also  in  white  limestone,  with 
blue  corundum,  in  large  yellowish-brown  crystals ; 
and  at  Amity,  Orange  county,  New  York,  in  white 
limestone,  with  augite,  spinelle,  and  brucite. 

IDOLATRY.  Reason  commands  us  to  adore  a 
supreme,  infinite,  perfect  being,  whom  we  call  God. 
Idolatry,  however,  reveres  a  false  god,  an  idol,  » 
being  which  is  not  God — a  finite  being  instead  of  the 
infinite.  We  learn  from  history,  that  the  pure  idea 
of  the  inexpressible  Godhead  spreads  but  slowly  ; 
for  man  always  seizes  the  form  instead  of  the  sub- 
stance, and  is  long  in  acquiring  a  purely  spiritual 
conception.  This  is  the  case  with  individuals  as  well 
as  with  whole  nations.  History  teaches  us  also, 
that  the  fear  of  misfortunes  and  the  desire  of  happi- 
ness have  been  the  chief  sources  of  idolatry.  At  first, 
natural  causes  were  unknown  to  men.  They  could 
not  explain  the  growth  of  fruit,  the  origin  of  heat,  of 
light,  of  the  winds,  &c.  Without  the  labour  oi 
profound  investigation,  their  imaginations  created 
rulers  of  either  sex,  to  whom  they  ascribed  the  direc- 
tion of  all  outward  events.  Thus,  some  revered 
stars,  trees,  stones,  springs,  &c.  Others  gave  their 
gods  human  shapes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  human 
passions,  desires,  and  wants.  Thus  anthropomor- 
phism (the  representation  of  the  Deity  with  human 
i  qualities,  either  actual  or  symbolical)  took  its  origin. 
I  Men  endeavoured  to  gain  the  favour  of  God,  as  they 
i  did  that  of  their  fellow  men,  by  offerings  and  prayers. 
i  Each  nation  had  its  particular  god,  who  was  not  the 
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common  father  of  all  men,  but  its  own  tutelai 
divinity,  and  so  had  every  tribe,  family,  and  even 
individual.  The  image  of  this  tutelar  god  had  its 
place  in  the  house,  and  became  the  god  of  a  house, 
of  a  man,  or  of  a  family.  His  presence  and  power 
were  limited  to  the  place  of  his  residence :  lie 
became  the  protector  and  counsellor  of  him  by  whom 
he  was  chosen.  The  god  of  the  hunter  and  of  the 
warrior  became  the  god  of  hunting  and  of  war. 
The  god  of  the  shepherd  took  care  of  the  herds,  and 
the  god  of  the  husbandman  became  the  patrou  ol 
agriculture  and  the  bestower  of  fruitful  seasons. 
Those  divinities  required  particular  ministers,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  regulate  their  worship,  to  bring  before 
them  the  wishes  of  men,  and  return  their  answers  to 
the  suppliants.  This  office,  selfish  cunning  turned 
to  its  own  advantage.  Individuals  pretended  to  a 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  gods :  thus  originated 
prophecies  and  oracles.  Many  sensible  men,  even 
in  the  most  ancient  times,  were,  however,  convinced 
of  the  folly  of  all  this,  and  were  led  to  the  idea  of 
one  God. 

IDOMENEUS ;  son  of  Deucalion,  and  grandson 
of  Minos,  king  of  Crete.  He  was  remarkable  for  his 
beauty,  and  was  one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen ;  he, 
however,  continued  a  friend  of  Menelaus,  and  often 
visited  him  in  Lacedsemon.  With  Merion,  he  led 
the  Cretans,  in  eighty  ships,  to  Troy,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  valour.  At  the  funeral  games 
of  Patroclus,  he  quarrelled  with  Ajax  Oileus,  main- 
taining that  Diomed  had  won  the  prize  in  the  chariot 
race,  while  Ajax  claimed  it  for  Eumelus.  Achilles 
ordered  them  both  to  be  silent,  and  Diomed  asserted 
that  Idomeneus  had  feeble  eyesight,  through  age, 
whence  it  appears  that  he  must  then  have  been  very 
old.  After  the  conquest  of  Troy,  he  embarked  with 
Nestor,  among  the  first  of  the  Greeks,  and,  during 
the  voyage,  was  assailed  by  a  violent  tempest.  To 
escape  from  it,  he  made  to  Neptune  the  rash  vow, 
that  he  would  sacrifice  to  him  the  first  person  whom 
he  should  meet.  The  storm  abated,  and  he  arrived 
happily  at  the  port ;  but  the  first  person  he  met  was 
his  only  son,  who  had  heard  of  the  arrival  of  his 
father,  and  came  to  welcome  him.  Nevertheless, 
Idomeneus  sacrificed  him.  His  subjects,  who  feared 
the  vengeance  of  the  gods  upon  their  land  for  such  a 
deed,  rebelled,  and  drove  him  from  the  island.  He 
went  to  Italy,  and  founded  the  city  of  Salentum, 
where  he  introduced  the  laws  of  Minos,  and  was 
honoured  as  a  god  after  his  death.  According  to 
other  historians,  he  was  driven  from  Crete  by  Leucus, 
and  went  to  Colophon,  where  he  died,  and  was 
buried  on  mount  Cercaphus.  Others,  and  especially 
Diodorus,  say  nothing  of  the  vow,  but  relate  that  he 
returned  safely  to  Crete,  where  he  died  quietly,  after 
a  long  and  peaceful  reign  ;  that  he  was  buried  near 
Gnossus,  and  received  divine  honours. 

IDRIA,  a  town  in  Carniola,  in  the  Austrian 
kingdom  of  Illyria,  so  celebrated  for  its  quicksilver 
mines,  lies  in  a  valley  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
lofty  mountains,  covered  by  thick  woods ;  population, 
4139,  who  are  mostly  engaged  in  mining,  or  in 
occupations  connected  therewith.  The  valley  being 
extremely  narrow,  the  houses  stand  on  the  sides  of 
the  hill,  each  with  a  garden  annexed  to  it,  in  which 
tlie  miners  raise  a  few  vegetables,  notwithstanding 
the  inclemency  of  the  climate  and  the  sterility  of  the 
soil.  The  little  river  Idrizza,  in  winter  a  formidable 
torrent,  runs  through  the  midst.  The  number  of 
labourers,  above  and  below  ground,  is  stated  at  900, 
exclusive  of  upwards  of  300  wood-cutters,  who  fell 
timber  in  the  forests,  which  they  float  down  the 
rivers,  or  prepare  in  various  ways.  The  annual 
produce  of  these  mines  amounted  formerly,  for  a 
considerable,  period,  to  from  500  to  600  tons  .of  quick- 


silver. The  greatest  part  of  it  used  to  be  exported 
to  Spain,  whence  it  was  sent  to  America  for  the 
amalgamation  of  silver  ores ;  but  the  revolutions, 
terminating  in  the  independence  of  the  Spanish 
colonies,  effectually  interrupted  those  dealings,  and, 
as  the  market  for  the  produce  was  diminished,  the 
mines  of  Idria  were  wrought  with  less  vigour,  and 
the  amount  now  produced  is  not  more  than  half  that 
above-mentioned.  A  great  part  of  the  quicksilver  is 
conveyed  to  Vienna,  and  sold  on  the  account  of  the 
emperor.  England,  it  is  said,  takes  the  largest 
share.  The  mines  of  Idria  have  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world.  The  gal- 
leries  and  adits  are  so  neat  and  spacious,  that  no  dis- 
agreeable exhalation  is  perceptible.  The  entrance 
is  by  a  lofty,  vaulted  cavern,  conducting  to  the 
descents :  these  are  formed  by  clean  stone  steps, 
which  are  kept  in  excellent  order.  The  steps  have 
several  landing  places,  paved  with  broad  flags,  and 
provided  with  benches  to  rest  on.  As  the  miners 
proceed  deeper  into  the  pit,  the  passages  continue  to 
be  arched  over,  and  provided  with  steps.  In  a  very 
few  places,  the  vault  is  supported  with  wood,  and 
occasionally  the  solid  rock  is  cut  through,  which,  of 
course,  needs  no  support.  The  ore  is  not  of  uniform 
richness;  some  specimens  furnish  80  per  cent.,  but 
the  average  does  not  exceed  60.  The  small  quantity 
of  virgin  quicksilver  that  is  occasionally  found,  is 
shown  as  a  rarity.  The  principal  shaft  is  80  fathoms 
in  depth.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
the  wood-work  in  the  galleries  of  these  mines  took 
fire,  and  the  conflagration  raged  so  obstinately  as  to 
threaten  the  destruction  of  the  whole.  The  heated, 
sulphurous  exhalations  prevented  the  workmen  from 
approaching  the  scene  of  danger,  and  the  flames 
could  not  be  extinguished  until  the  river  was  led,  by 
an  artificial  channel,  to  discharge  itself  into  the 
mines.  The  mines  belong  to  the  government,  and 
are  wrought  entirely  at  its  expense.  The  district  of 
Idria  contains  sixty-three  square  miles,  and  10,000 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  linen  and  laces 

IDUNA.     See  Northern  Mythology. 

I.  E.  ;  abbreviation  of  id  est,  Latin  for  that  is. 

IFERTEN.     See  Yverdun. 

IFFLAND,  AUGUSTUS  WILLIAM  ;  a  celebrated 
German  actor  and  dramatic  writer,  born  at  Hanover, 
April  19,  1759.  His  taste  for  the  theatre  manifested 
itself  in  his  infancy,  and  he  was  so  much  affected  by 
the  representation  of  the  Rhodogune  of  Corneille, 
that  his  parents  would  suffer  him  to  be  taken  to  the 
theatre  but  very  rarely.  Nothing,  however,  could 
prevent  him  from  indulging  his  natural  inclination  ; 
and  his  father  having  declared  that  he  would  never 
permit  him  to  be  an  actor,  he  left  home  privately,  and 
made  his  debut  at  Gotha,  in  1777.  The  poet  G otter, 
who  then  resided  in  that  city,  assisted  young  Iffland 
with  his  advice.  When  this  theatre  was  dissolved, 
he  went  to  Manheim,  in  1779,  and,  in  1796,  was 
invited  to  Berlin,  to  take  the  direction  of  the  theatre 
there,  and,  in  1811,  was  appointed  general  director 
of  all  the  royal  plays.  He  died  Sept.  22,  1814.  His 
autobiography  is  in  volume  first  of  his  works.  He 
was  no  less  famous  as  a  writer  than  as  an  actor.  His 
first  production  was  a  tragedy,  called  A  Ibert  of  Thur- 
neisen,  which  was  well  received  by  the  public,  and 
was  followed  by  a  number  of  dramatic  pieces  for  the 
theatre  of  Manheim,  among  which  may  be  mentioned, 
the  Neighbours  ;  Daughters  to  be  married  ;  the  Act 
of  Birth ;  the  Idlers  ;  Mr  Musard  ;  besides  transla- 
tions from  the  French  of  Picard  and  Duval.  and  from 
the  Italian  of  Goldoni.  The  works  ot  Iffland  are 
very  numerous.  An  edition  of  them  was  published 
under  his  own  direction,  at  Leipsic,  in  1798  (17  vols., 
8vo).  It  comprises,  besides  forty-seven  plays,  me- 
moirs of  his  theatrical  career,  and  reflections  on 
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tiic  theory  uf  his  art.  Madame  de  Stael  said  of 
l.im,  that  there  was  not  an  accent  or  a  gesture,  fur 
•-  ..id)  lillaiiii  could  not  account  as  a  philosopher  and 
an  artist. 

1( ;  N  ATI  US  LOYOLA.  See  Loyola,  and  Jesuits. 
IGNATIUS,  SAINT;  one  of  the  lathers  of  the 
church,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome,  during;  the 
third  persecution  of  the  Christians.  He  was  a  Sy- 
rian, and  is  said  to  have  been  an  immediate  disciple 
of  St  John  the  Evangelist,  who,  in  the  sixty-seventh 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  committed  the  church  at 
Antioch  to  his  pastoral  superintendence.  There  he 
presided  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  when  the  empe- 
ror Trajan,  after  his  triumph  over  the  Dacians,  enter- 
ing the  city,  exercised  many  severities  towards  the 
Christians,  and  summoned  the  prelate  himself  before 
Mm.  Ignatius  conducted  himself  with  such  boldness 
in  the  imperial  presence,  that  he  was  forthwith  sent 
to  Rome,  and  ordered  to  be  exposed  in  the  amphi- 
theatre to  the  fury  of  wild  beasts.  This  dreadful 
death  he  underwent  with  much  fortitude,  having 
availed  himself  of  the  interval  between  his  sentence 
and  its  execution  to  strengthen,  by  his  exhortations, 
the  faith  of  the  Roman  converts.  Of  his  works, 
there  remain  seven  epistles,  edited,  in  1645,  by  arch- 
bishop Usher,  republished  by  Cotelerius,  in  1672,  in 
his  collection  of  the  writings  of  the  apostolical 
fathers,  and  again  printed,  in  1697,  at  Amsterdam, 
with  notes,  and  the  commentaries  of  Usher  and  Pear- 
son. An  English  translation  of  them,  from  the  pen 
of  archbishop  Wake,  is  to  be  found  among  the  works 
of  that  prelate.  There  are  some  other  letters,  of 
minor  importance,  which  are  generally  considered 
to  have  been  attributed  to  him  on  insufficient  au- 
thority. 

IGNITION  (glowing  heat)  denotes  that  state  of 
certain  bodies,  in  which,  from  being  exposed  to  a  high 
temperature,  they  appear  luminous.  Two  kinds  of 
;gnitible  bodies  are  distinguished  ;  namely,  such  as 
become  entirely  changed  by  ignition,  as  charcoal, 
sponge,  &c.,  and  such  as  retain  their  former  state,  as 
iron,  for  example.  The  first  is  a  regular  combustion, 
in  which,  however,  no  gas  rises  from  the  bodies  in 
the  form  of  flame.  The  second  is  a  mere  heat.  Of 
the  metals,  many  liquefy  before  they  become  ignited ; 
for  example,  lead  and  tin.  Iron,  on  the  other  hand, 
becomes  ignited  long  before  it  melts.  Three  stages 
of  ignition  may  easily  be  distinguished.  Iron,  at 
about  770  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  becomes  brownish 
red,  which  is  the  commencement  of  ignition.  At  a 
higher  temperature,  it  becomes  red  hot ;  at  about 
1000  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  it  becomes  white  hot, 
and  emits  a  very  white,  brilliant  light.  If  gradually 
cooled,  ignition  diminishes  in  the  same  inverse  order. 
In  this  gradual  transition,  we  perceive  all  the  differ- 
ent colours  of  light.  Hence  the  Dynamists  conclude 
that  caloric,  in  ignition,  actually  combines  with 
bodies,  and  does  not  merely  penetrate  their  pores,  as 
the  Atomists  teach. 

IGNIS  FATUUS.     See  Meteor. 

IGUANA.  These  reptiles  are  thus  characterized 
by  Cuvier  :  body  and  tail  covered  with  small  imbri- 
cated scales ;  the  ridge  of  the  back  garnished  with  a 
row  of  spines,  or  rather  of  elevated,  compressed  and 
pointed  scales  ;  under  the  throat,  a  compressed  and 
depending  dewlap,  the  edge  of  which  is  attached  to 
a  cartilaginous  appendage  of  the  hyoid  bone.  Their 
thighs  are  provided  with  a  similar  arrangement  of 
porous  tubercles  with  the  true  lizards,  and  their  head 
is  covered  with  scaly  plates.  Each  jaw  is  furnished 
with  a  row  of  compressed  triangular  teeth,  having 
I  li.-ir  cutting  edges  serrated  ;  there  are  also  two  small 
rows  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  palate.  There  are 
many  species  described  by  naturalists,  most  of  which 
ere  natives  of  tropical  America.  They  live  for  the 


most  part  on  trees,  but  sometimes  go  into  the  water. 
They  feed  on  fruits,  seeds,  and  leaves.  The  female 
deposits  her  eggs,  which  are  about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg,  in  the  sand.  Many  of  the  species  are 
considered  as  great  culinary  delicacies  by  the  natives 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  found.  The  com- 
mon iguanas  (/.  tuberculata,  Laur.)  are  eagerly 
sought,  especially  in  the  spring.  They  are  caught 
by  means  of  a  noose  attached  to  the  end  of  a  stick. 
The  iguana,  although  fonnidable  in  appearance,  is 
timid  and  defenceless.  It  is  very  active,  though, 
when  it  has  taken  refuge  in  a  tree,  it  appears  to  de- 
pend on  the  security  of  its  situation,  and  permits 
itself  to  be  taken  by  its  pursuers.  Where  the  noose 
cannot  be  conveniently  used,  it  is  stnick  on  the  head 
with  a  stick  and  stunned.  They  attain  a  great  size, 
being  sometimes  found  five  feet  in  length.  The  word 
iguana  is  said,  by  some  authors,  to  be  derived  from 
the  Indian  hiuana,  and,  by  others,  to  have  originated 
in  the  Javanese  word  leguan. 

ILDEFONSO,  ST;  a  village  containing  La 
Granja,  a  royal  palace  of  the  king  of  Spain,  in  Old 
Castile,  built  in  a  mountainous  country,  by  Philip  V., 
in  imitation  of  Versailles  ;  six  miles  N.  E.  Segovia, 
forty  N.  by  W.  Madrid.  Population,  4887.  The 
exterior  of  the  palace  is  not  very  magnificent,  but 
the  interior  contains  a  great  number  of  valuable 
paintings,  statues,  &c.  The  gardens  are  very  mag- 
nificent, being  the  chief  ornament.  The  elevation 
of  the  palace  above  the  sea  is  3789  feet,  the  highest 
royal  residence  in  Europe.  The  castle  and  gardens 
of  St  Ildefonso  cost  about  45,000,000  of  piastres.  At 
this  place  a  peace  was  signed  between  the  king  of 
Spain  and  the  French  republic,  August  4,  1 795. 

ILI  (Turkish  for  country);  a  word  appearing  in 
geographical  names,  as  Roumili  (country  of  the  Ro- 
mans). 

ILIAD.     See  Homer. 

ILISSUS ;  a  rivulet  which  watered  the  plain  of 
Attica,  and  flowed  down  from  the  Hymettus  (q.  v.), 
laved  Athens,  and  was  lost  with  the  Cephissus  in  the 
morasses. 

ILITHYIA ;  among  the  Greeks,  the  goddess  who 
assisted  women  in  childbirth.  The  name,  which 
some  have  derived  from  the  Oriental  languages, 
appears  to  be  purely  Greek,  and  to  signify  she  who 
comes.  This  goddess,  when  her  assistance  is  re- 
quired, comes  at  the  third  call,  and  the  female  is 
saved.  Pausanias  says  that,  not  far  from  the  chapel 
of  Serapis,  at  Athens,  a  temple  was  built  to  Ilithyia, 
who,  coming  from  the  Hyperboreans,  had  assisted 
Latona,  when  seized  with  the  pangs  of  childbirth,  in 
Delos.  The  Cretans,  on  the  contrary,  believed  that 
Ilithyia  was  born  at  Amnisus,  in  the  country  of 
Gnossus,  and  was  a  daughter  of  Juno.  Thus  there 
were  two  Ilithyias,  who  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
each  other.  According  to  Grecian  mythology,  Juno, 
the  institutress  and  protectress  of  marriage,  had  two 
daughters — Hebe,  or  the  pure  virgin,  and  Ilithyia, 
or  she  who  bears.  Juno  therefore  could  send  or 
refuse  the  assistance  of  her  daughter  Ilithyia,  and  is 
often  represented  herself  as  the  bringer  into  light 
(Lucina),  as  is  evident  from  the  passage  in  Terence, 
Juno,  Lucina,  fer  opem.  According  to  Horace,  in 
his  secular  ode,  Ilithyia  and  Lucina  were  the  same. 
The  second  goddess  of  the  name  was  a  divinity 
regarded,  in  Asia  Minor,  as  the  emblem  of  the  crea- 
tive and  all-nourishing  power  of  nature,  and  her 
worship  spread  from  Media  along  the  shores  of  the 
Black  sea  to  Asia  Minor.  The  image  of  this  god- 
dess, in  heaven,  was  the  moon ;  on  the  earth,  a  cow. 
Her  principal  abode  was  Ephesus,  and  her  worship 
being  confounded  with  that  of  the  children  of  Latona 
in  later  times,  she  became  the  Artemis  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Diana  of  the  Romans.  The  number  of 
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llithyias  afterwards  increased  to  three,  of  which  two 
were  good,  and  one  evil.  All  three  were,  at  a  later 
period,  called  genetyllides,  or  goddesses  of  childbirth. 
ILIUM,  in  ancient  geography ;  the  name  of  two 
cities,  which  are  distinct  from  each  other : 

1.  NEW  ILIUM,  now  known  under  the  ancient  name 
of  Troy,  or  the  modern  name  of  Trojahi,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Troas,  near  the  influx  of  the  Hellespont 
into  the  ^Egean  sea. 

2.  OLD  ILIUM,  or  the  celebrated  city  of  Troy,  so 
called  from  llus,  son  of  Tros,  was  situated  farther 
from  the  coast.     See  Troy. 

ILLINOIS;  one  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
bounded  north  by  the  territory  of  Huron,  east  by 
lake  Michigan  and  the  state  of  Indiana,  south  by 
the  Ohio  river,  which  separates  it  from  Kentucky, 
and  west  by  the  Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from 
the  state  and  territory  of  Missouri.  Lat.  37°  to  42° 
30'  N.  ;  Ion.  87°  20'  to  91Q  20'  W. ;  380  miles  long, 
from  north  to  south,  and  210  miles  wide,  from  east 
to  west ;  square  miles,  58,000.  Population,  accord- 
ing to  the  United  States'  census  of  1830,  157,575, 
and  according  to  the  state  census  of  the  same  year, 
161,055.  There  are,  besides,  about  5900  Indians, 
chiefly  of  the  tribes  of  the  Sacks  and  Foxes,  and  the 
Pottawatamies.  The  state  is  divided  into  forty-eight 
counties.  The  capital  of  the  state  is  named  Vanda- 
lia.  It  is  situated  on  the  Kaskaskia  river,  a  little 
south  of  the  centre  of  the  state.  The  other  principal 
towns  are  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia,  Edwardsville,  and 
Shawneetown.  The  principal  rivers,  besides  the 
Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  Wabash,  which  bound  the 
state  on  the  west,  south,  and  east,  are  the  Illinois, 
Kaskaskia,  Little  Wabash,  Big,  Muddy,  and  Rocky 
rivers.  The  sources  of  the  Illinois  and  Rocky  rivers 
are  near  those  of  the  streams  which  empty  into 
Michigan  lake,  and  the  country  is  so  flat  that, 
in  the  wet  seasons,  the  waters  of  the  rivers  unite,  so 
that  boats  pass  through  them  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  lake.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  canal,  which 
shall  unite  the  permanently  navigable  parts  of  the 
Illinois  with  lake  Michigan,  and,  to  promote  this 
object,  a  large  grant  of  land,  lying  upon  the  route  of 
the  proposed  canal,  has  been  made  by  congress. 
The  southern  and  middle  parts  of  the  state  are  for 
the  most  part  level.  The  banks  of  the  Illinois  and 
Kaskaskia,  in  some  places,  present  a  sublime  and 
picturesque  sce:iery.  Several  of  their  tributary 
streams  have  excavated  for  themselves  deep  and 
frightful  gulfs,  particularly  those  of  the  Kaskaskia, 
whose  banks,  near  the  junction  of  Big  Hill  creek, 
present  a  perpendicular  front  of  solid  Rmestone  140 
feet  high.  The  north-western  part  of  the  territory 
is  a  hilly,  broken  country,  though  there  are  no  high 
mountains.  The  climate  is  not  materially  different 
from  that  of  the  same  latitudes  in  the  Atlantic  states. 
The  low  and  wet  lands,  in  the  southern  part,  are 
unhealthy.  The  cold  of  winter  is  sometimes  ex- 
tremely severe.  The  soil  has  been  divided  into  six 
distinct  kinds : — 1.  Bottom  lands,  bearing  a  heavy 
growth  of  honey  locust,  pecan,  black  walnut,  beech, 
sugar  maple,  buckeye,  pawpaw,  grape  vines,  &c. 
This  land  is  of  the  first  quality,  and  is 'found,  in 
greater  or  less  quantities,  on  all  the  considerable 
rivers.  It  is  of  inexhaustible  fertility,  and  is  annu- 
ally cultivated  without  manure.  2.  Newly-formed 
land,  found  at  the  mouths  and  confluences  of  rivers. 
It  produces  sycamore,  cotton  wood,  water  maple, 
water  ash,  elm,  willow,  oak,  &c.  There  are  many 
thousand  acres  of  this  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wa- 
bash, and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi. It  is  annually  inundated,  and  is  unhealthy. 
3.  Dry  prairifs,  approaching  the  rivers  and  border- 
ing on  the  bottom  land,  from  thirty  to  one  hundred 
tVet  higher,  and  from  one  to  ten  miles  wide.  These 


prairies  are  destitute  of  trees,  except  where  they  are 
intercepted  by  streams  of  water  and  occasional  tracts 
of  woodlands  It  has  been  estimated  that  as  much  as 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  state  consists  of  open  prairie. 
The  dry  prairie  has  a  black  rich  soil,  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  and  is  covered  with 
rank  grass.  4.  Wet  prairie,  found  remote  from 
streams,  or  at  their  sources.  This  is  generally  colJ 
and  unproductive,  abounding  with  swamps  and 
ponds,  covered  with  tall  grass.  5.  Land  covered 
with  timber,  moderately  hilly,  well  watered,  and  of  a 
rich  soil.  6.  Hills  of  a  sterile  soil,  and  destitute  of 
timber,  or  covered  with  stunted  oaks  and  pines.  The 
prevailing  forest  tree  in  Illinois  is  oak,  of  which  as 
many  as  thirteen  or  fourteen  different  species  have 
been  enumerated.  Honey  locust,  black  walnut,  mul- 
berry, plum,  sugar  maple,  black  locust,  elm,  bass 
wood,  beech,  buckeye,  hackberry,  coffee  nut,  syca- 
more, spice  wood,  sassafras,  black  and  white  haws, 
crab  apple,  wild  cherry,  cucumber,  and  pawpaw,  are 
found  in  their  congenial  soils  throughout  the  terri- 
tory. White  pine  is  found  on  the  head  branches  of 
the  Illinois.  On  the  Saline  river,  a  branch  of  the 
Ohio,  are  salt  springs,  from  which  salt  is  manufac- 
tured at  a  cheap  rate.  About  300,000  bushels  of  sal  t 
are  made  here  annually.  At  Galena,  on  Fever  river, 
near  the  north-western  corner  of  the  state,  are  very 
rich  lead  mines,  from  which  great  quantities  of  that 
metal  are  obtained  at  a  very  trifling  expense.  The 
working  of  these  mines  was  begun  in  the  year  1821. 
In  1824,  there  were  made  175,220  Ibs.  of  lead ;  in 
1825,  664,530  Ibs.;  in  1826,958,842  Ibs.;  in  1827, 
5,182,180  Ibs.;  in  1828,  11,105,810  Ibs.;  in  1829, 
13,343,150  Ibs.;  and  in  1830,  8,323,998  Ibs.  The  di- 
minution in  the  quantity  made  in  1830,  compared  with 
the  produce  of  the  preceding  year,  was  occasioned 
by  the  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  lead.  The 
quantity  of  lead  received  by  the  United  States,  iu 
1830,  from  the  miners,  for  rents,  was  504,214  Ibs. 
The  chief  produce  of  the  state  is  Indian  com,  wheat, 
and  the  other  agricultural  productions  of  the  North- 
ern States.  A  few  families  emigrated  from  Canada 
about  the  year  1720,  and  settled  at  Kaskaskia  and 
Cahokia,  where  their  descendants  still  remain.  In 
1800,  the  whole  population  of  the  territory,  which 
now  forms  the  state,  exclusive  of  Indians,  was  215. 
In  1810,  the  population  was  12,282 ;  in  1820, 
55,211  ;  and  in  1830,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
157,575,  of  whom,  at  the  last  named  date,  1653 
were  free  blacks,  and  746  slaves. 

The  territory  of  Illinois  was  formed  into  a  state, 
and  admitted  into  the  Union,  in  1818.  The  consti- 
tution provides,  that  MO  more  slaves  shall  be  admit- 
ted into  the  state.  The  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  a 
house  of  representatives.  The  senators  are  chosen 
for  periods  of  four  years,  and  the  representatives  for 
two  years.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  who  is  chosen  for  four  years,  and  is  ineli- 
gible for  the  next  succeeding  four  years.  There 
is  a  supreme  court  established  by  the  constitution, 
and  there  are  inferior  courts  established  by  the  gene- 
ral assembly.  The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  as- 
sembly, and  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour, 
or  till  removed  by  the  governor,  on  the  address  of' 
two-thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  general  assembly. 
One  section  of  land,  in  each  township,  amounting  to 
a  thirty-  sixth  part  of  the  township,  is  granted  for 
the  support  of  schools  ;  and  three  per  cent,  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  United  States'  lands  sold  within 
the  state,  is  appropriated  for  the  encouragement  oi 
learning,  of  which  a  sixth  part  is  required  to  be  be- 
stowed on  a  college  or  university.  A  further  prp vi- 
sion lias  been  made  for  a  university  by  the  grant  of 
two  townships  of  land  by  the  United  States.  A  col- 
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!.  _: ••   ki>   In  rii   t-:.il.:i-lird  at  Jacksonville,  which  is 
yet  in  its  infancy. 

ILLINOIS  ;  a  river  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Theakiki  and  Plata,  in  the  north-west  part  of  Indiana, 
in  latitude  41°  -18'  N.  It  passes  into  Illinois,  pursues 
generally  a  south-westerly  direction,  and  flows  into 
the  Mississippi,  twenty-one  miles  above  the  Missouri. 
It  a  upwards  of  400  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is 
about  400  miles  long  from  its  junction  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  is  of  easy  navigation.  It  has  a  very  gen- 
tle current,  unbroken  by  falls  or  rapids,  and  passes 
through  a  fine  country.  The  Plein,  its  northern  head 
branch,  interlocks  with  the  Chicago,  which  flows 
into  lake  Michigan.  A  canal  has  been  projected  to 
unite  the  head  waters  of  the  Illinois  with  lake  Michi- 

EII.  and  thus  connect  tin-  Mississippi  and  the  great 
ces. 

ILLUMINAT1  (via.  the  enlightened);  a  secret  so- 
ciety, founded  in  1776,  by  Adam  Weishaupt,  professor 
of  law  at  Ingolstadt,  for  mutual  assistance  in  attain- 
ing a  higher  degree  of  morality  and  virtue.  It  con- 
tained, in  its  most  flourishing  condition,  2000  mem- 
bers, among  whom  were  individuals  of  distinguished 
talents  and  high  rank.  The  constitution  and  organi- 
sation were  taken  partly  from  the  Jesuits,  and  partly 
from  the  masons.  By  order  of  the  Bavarian  govern- 
ment (1784)  the  society  was  dissolved.  The  society 
had  no  influence  whatever  on  the  French  revolution, 
as  has  often  been  said. 

ILLYRIA.     The   Illyrians,  a  nation  of  kindred 
origin   with  the  ancient  Thracians   (mingled   with 
Greeks,    Phoenicians,    Sicilians,   and    Celts),   were 
spread  over  the  whole  coast  on  the  east  of  the  Adria- 
tic, the  neighbouring  islands,  and  Western  Macedo- 
nia, as  far  as  Epirus.     Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
took  from  them  the  part  of  their  country  extending 
from  Macedonia  to  the  river  Drinius  (now  Drino),  and 
Illyria  (Illyricum,  Illyrica)  was  divided  into  Illyrica 
Graera  and  Barbara.     The  former  (modern  Albania) 
was   incorporated  with   Macedonia.     It    contained 
Dyrrachium  (Durazzo),  formerly   Kpidamnus,  where 
the  Romans  commonly  embarked  for  Italy,  and  Apol- 
lonia,  a  Greek  commercial  city  of  some  importance, 
with  an  academy.     The  latter  division  extended  from 
the  river  Arsia  (now  Arsa),  in  Istria,  to  the  Drinius, 
and  was  divided  into  Japydia,  Liburnia,  and  Dalma- 
tia.     This  province  obtained  distinction  in  the  history 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  several  of  whom  were  born 
here.     Piracy  was  one  of  the  principal  means  of  sub- 
sistence of  the  Illyrians,  whose   kings,  therefore, 
were  frequently  embroiled  in  quarrels  with  the  Ro- 
mans, which,  at  last,  ended  in  the  subjection  of  the 
Illyrians,  under  their  king  Teuta,  228  B.  C.     The 
savage  race  sought,  indeed,  from  time  to  time,  to 
shake  off  their  chains ;  but  being  beaten  by  Caesar, 
and  greatly  enfeebled  by  Augustus,  Germanicus,  and 
Tiberius,  the  country  at  last  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, and,  as  such,  held  a  high  rank.     The  name, 
to  which,  in  the  fourth  century,  was  added  the  epithet 
of  magnum  (great),  included  almost  all  the  Roman 
provinces  situated  in  the  East.   At  the  division  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Illyria  fell  to  the  empire  of  the  West, 
but,  upon  its  overthrow,  in  476,  it  came  to  the  empe- 
ror of  the  East.     In  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
Sclavonian  colonists  from  Russia  and  Poland  settled 
there,  and  soon  succeeded  in  rendering  themselves 
independent  of  the   weak  Byzantine    government. 
Thus  arose  the  small   kingdoms  of  Dalmatia  and 
Croatia.     In  1020,  the  emperors  did,  indeed,  recon- 
quer these  provinces,  but  twenty  years  afterwards, 
they  regained  their  independence.      In  1090,  the 
Venetians  and    Hungarians  also  made  themselves 
masters  of  a  small   part  of  Illyria.     In  1170  arose 
tte  Rascian  kingdom,  from  which,  200  years  later, 
that  of  Bosnia  was  formed.     Dalmatia,  at  first,  was 


taken  by  Venice,  but,  in  1270,  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Hungarians,  who  penetrated  to 
the  H lack  sea.  Both  they  and  the  Venetians  lost 
nearly  all  these  conquests  to  the  Turks  ;  for  the 
Venetians  retained  only  a  small  part  of  Dalmatia, 
while  Hungary  kept  possession  only  of  Sclavonia,  and 
a  part  of  Croatia.  The  peace  of  Campo-Formio, 
October  17,  1797,  brought  Venetian  Dalmatia,  and 
its  islands  as  far  as  Cattaro,  under  the  dominion  of 
Austria.  Twelve  years  later,  Old  Illyricum  was 
again  restored.  "  The  circle  of  Villach,  Carinthia, 
what  was  formerly  Austrian  Instria,  Fiume,  and 
Trieste,  the  lands  known  by  the  name  of  the  Littorale. 
and  all  that  remains  to  us  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Save,  Dalmatia,  and  its  islands,  shall  bear  the  name 
of  the  lllyrian  provinces."  Such  was  the  decree  of 
the  emperor  of  the  French,  October  14,  1809.  This 
state  of  things  lasted  fifteen  months,  during  which 
Illyria  received  an  addition  of  650  square  miles,  by 
the  junction  of  a  part  of  Italian  Tyrol,  ceded  by 
Bavaria;  when,  April  15,  1811,  appeared  a  decree 
of  the  French  emperor,  definitively  organizing  the 
lllyrian  provinces  in  their  military  and  financial  con- 
cerns. The  country,  independently  of  its  great  com- 
mercial cities  and  seaports,  which  were  very  impor- 
tant to  the  navy  of  an  empire  such  as  that  of  France 
was  to  be,  had  great  internal  resources.  Since  1815, 
Illyria  has  been  an  Austrian  kingdom,  and,  together 
with  the  separate  kingdom  of  Dalmatia  (q.  v.),  the 
chief  support  of  the  Austrian  navy.  In  1825,  the 
circle  of  Clagenfurt,  the  territory  of  Carinthia,  to- 
gether with  the  province  of  Lay  bach,  were  incorpo- 
rated with  Illyria.  The  lllyrian  Littorale,  since 
1825,  includes,  together  with  the  commercial  district 
of  Trieste,  two  circles — those  of  Gortz  and  Istria. 
The  Istrian  government  has  its  seat  in  Mitterburg. 
The  kingdom  of  Illyria  contains  9,137  square  miles, 
with  thirty-five  cities,  fifty-nine  market  towns,  789 1 
villages,  and  897,000  inhabitants,  mostly  Sclavonians, 
Morlachians,  and  Germans.  The  people  are  mostly 
rude  and  warlike.  (See  Austria)  The  government 
is  divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  has  its 
seat  at  Laybach,  capital  of  the  kingdom,  the  other  at 
Trieste.  See  Russell's  Travels  in  Germany. 

IMAGINATION  ;  the  faculty  of  the  mind  which 
forms  images  or  representations  of  things.  It  acts 
either  in  presenting  images  to  the  mind  of  things 
without,  or  by  producing  those  whose  originals  are 
not,  at  the  moment,  present  to  the  mind  or  the  sense. 
We  therefore  distinguish — (1.)  original  imagination, 
or  the  faculty  of  forming  images  of  things  in  the 
mind— that  is,  the  faculty  which  produces  the  picture 
of  an  object  which  the  mind  perceives  by  the  actual 
impression  of  the  object— from  the  (2.)  reproductive 
imagination,  or  the  faculty  which  recalls  the  image 
of  an  object  in  the  mind  without  the  presence  of  the 
object.  Besides  the  power  of  forming,  preserving, 
and  recalling  such  conceptions,  the  imagination  has 
also  the  power  (3.)  to  combine  different  conceptions, 
and  thus  create  new  images.  In  this  case,  it  operates 
involuntarily,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  association 
of  ideas,  when  the  mind  is  abandoned  to  the  current 
of  ideas,  as  in  waking  dreams  or  reveries.  The 
association  of  ideas  is  either  directed  to  a  definite 
object  by  the  understanding,  or  it  operates  only  hi 
subjection  to  the  general  laws  of  the  understanding. 
In  the  former  case,  the  imagination  is  confined ;  in 
the  latter,  its  operations  are  free,  but  not  lawless, 
the  general  law  of  tendency  to  a  definite  end  fixing 
limits  to  its  action,  within  which  it  may  have  free 
play,  but  which  must  not  be  overstepped.  The  free 
and  yet  regulated  action  of  the  imagination  alone  can 
give  birth  to  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts.  In 
this  case,  it  forms  images  according  to  ideas.  It 
composes,  creates,  and  is  called  the  poetical  faculty. 
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From  the  twofold  action  of  (he  imagination,  we  may 
distinguish  two  spheres,  within  which  it  moves — the 
prosaic  and  the  poetical.  In  the  former,  it  presents 
subjects  on  which  the  understanding  operates  for  the 
common  purposes  of  life.  Here  it  is  restricted  by 
the  definite  object  for  which  we  put  it  in  action.  In 
the  latter,  it  gives  life  to  the  soul,  by  a  free,  yet 
regulated  action,  elevates  the  mind  by  ideal  crea- 
tions, and  representations  above  common  realities, 
and  thus  ennobles  existence.  Imagination  operates 
in  all  classes,  all  ages,  all  situations,  all  climates,  in 
the  most  exalted  hero,  the  profound  thinker,  the 
passionate  lover,  in  joy  and  grief,  in  hope  and  fear, 
«nd  makes  man  truly  man. 

IMAN,  IMAMODE,  IMAM;  a  class  of  Turkish 
priests.  It  is  necessary  that  they  should  have 
studied  in  Turkish  schools,  but  their  acquisitions  are 
generally  limited  to  the  power  of  reading  the  Koran, 
and  an  enthusiastic  gesticulation.  They  attend  in 
the  dschamis  and  mosques,  call  the  people  to  prayer 
from  the  minarets,  perform  circumcision,  &c.  They 
are  chosen  by  the  people,  and  confirmed  by  the 
secular  authority,  under  whose  jurisdiction  they  also 
are  in  criminal  and  civil  affairs.  In  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  they  are  independent,  and  are  not  subject  to 
the  mufti,  though  he  is  the  supreme  priest.  They  may 
quit  their  office  and  re-enter  the  lay  order.  They 
are  distinguished  by  a  wider  turban,  of  a  different 
form  from  the  common  ones,  and  by  their  sleeves. 
They  enjoy  some  privileges,  anrt^cannot  be  put  to 
death,  without  being  stripped  of  their  ecclesiastical 
dignity.  A  Turk  loses  his  hand,  and  a  Christian  his 
life,  if  he  beats  an  iman.  The  sultan,  as  chief  of  all 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  has  the  title  of  iman. 

IMARETHI,  in  Turkey;  houses  where  boys  at 
schools,  and  students  of  the  colleges,  and  the  poor, 
receive  their  dinner.  The  Mohammedan  govern- 
ment have  spent  large  sums  for  the  establishment  of 
the  imarethis.  In  Constantinople,  30,000  people  are 
said  to  dine  in  them  daily. 

IMAUS;  the  ancient  name  of  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains, (q.  v.) 

IMBERT,  BARTHOLOMEW,  an  ingenious  French 
writer,  was  born  in  1747,  at  Nismes.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  compositions  of  merit,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  which  obtained  a  high  degree  of  popu- 
larity. Of  these  the  one  most  favourably  received 
was  a  poem  which  has  for  its  subject  the  judgment 
of  Paris.  His  fables,  written  in  the  manner  of  Fon- 
taine, are  less  esteemed.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
some  successful  dramatic  pieces,  and  of  a  novel  en- 
titled Les  Egaremens  de  I'jlmour.  He  died  of  an 
attack  of  fever,  in  1790. 

IMMERSION.     See  Occultation. 

IMMORTALITY;  the  condition  of  that  which  is 
not  subject  to  death.  Immortality  has  a  beginning, 
and  thus  differs  from  eternity,  which  has  neither 
beginning  nor  end.  Eternity  is  an  attribute  of 
God ;  immortality  of  some  of  his  creatures,  as,  for 
instance,  of  the  soul.  The  dogma  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  is  very  ancient.  It  is  connected 
with  almost  all  religions,  though  under  an  infinite 
variety  of  conceptions.  By  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  we  understand  the  endless  continuation  of  our 
personality,  our  consciousness  and  will.  Philo- 
sophers have  endeavoured,  in  different  ways,  to 
prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul — the  anchor  of 
man's  hope  amid  the  storms  of  life — in  modern  times, 
particularly,  from  the  immateriality  of  the  soul.  But 
this  immateriality  is  not  susceptible  of  rigorous  proof, 
and,  if  it  were,  it  would  only  follow  that  the  soul  need 
not  perish  with  the  death  of  the  body.  It  might  still 
pass  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  as  in  a  deep 
sleep  and  a  swoon,  a  state  little  better  than  annihila- 
tion ;  yet  the  idea,  that  the  dissolution  of  the  body 


involves  the  annihilation  of  existence,  is  so  cheerless, 
so  saddening,  that  the  wisest  and  best  of  men,  of  all 
ages,  have  rejected  it,  and  all  civilized  nations  have 
adopted  the  belief  of  its  continuation  after  death,  as 
one  of  the  main  points  of  their  religious  faith.  There 
are  so  many  reasons  to  render  it  probable,  which  are 
as  convincing  to  most  men  as  any  strict  proof  could  be, 
that,  with  most  nations,  the  belief  in  the  immortality 
of  the  sdul  is  as  clear  and  firm  as  the  belief  in  a  God; 
in  fact,  the  two  dogmas  are  intimately  connected  in 
the  minds  of  most  men.  The  hope  of  immortality 
must  be  considered  a  religious  conviction.  Reason 
commands  man  to  strive  for  continued  perfection. 
This  duty  man  cannot  relinquish,  without  abandoning, 
at  the  same  time,  his  whole  dignity  as  a  reasonable 
being  and  a  free  agent.  He  must,  therefore,  expect 
that  a  continuation  of  his  better  part,  as  the  necessary 
condition  for  his  progress  in  perfection,  will  not  be 
denied  to  him.  Hence  the  belief  in  immortality  be- 
comes intimately  connected  with  our  belief  in  the 
existence  and  goodness  of  God.  The  perfection  at 
which  man  aspires,  depends  on  the  continuance  of 
his  individuality;  and,  therefore,  he  is  hardly  more 
startled  by  the  doctrine  of  the  materialist,  who  denies 
all  difference  between  the  mind  and  the  body,  than  by 
the  opinion  which  maintains  that  after  death  the  soul 
of  man  loses  its  individuality,  and  is  absorbed  in  the 
universal  spirit.  The  noblest  feelings  are  called  into 
exercise  by  objects  which  affect  man  as  an  individual. 
Love  cannot  exist  without  individual  objects  of  af- 
fection; and  man  trembles  at  the  idea,  that  the  purest 
enjoyments  of  which  he  can  conceive,  shall  perish 
by  the  extinction  of  his  individual  nature.  The 
proofs  of  immortality  which  the  Scriptures  afford,  are 
familiar  to  our  readers. 

The  views  of  man,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  his 
future  existence,  are  chiefly  influenced  by  his  ideas  of 
the  relation  of  the  body  to  the  soul.  As  soon  as  man 
begins  to  observe  the  peculiar  operation  of  the  soul, 
the  idea  of  its  existence  after  death  arises,  and  is 
supported  by  the  emotions  of  hope  and  fear,  by  many 
inexplicable  phenomena  of  nature,  and  even  by  illu- 
sions. At  first,  this  continuation  of  its  existence  is 
conceived  of  in  connexion  with  that  of  the  body,  and 
with  a  state  of  being  not  essentially  different  from  the 
present,  in  which  the  hunter  shall  renew  his  chase, 
and  his  corporeal  senses  shall  have  their  accustomed 
gratifications.  This  perhaps  is  the  reason  of  the 
careful  preservation  of  dead  bodies  at  an  early 
period.  Subsequently,  a  new  and  more  finely  orga- 
nized body  is  conceived  of,  or  the  soul  is  represented 
as  of  a  more  aerial  substance  (hence  the  name  of 
spirit,  air,  or  breath,  is  commonly  used,  in  the  more 
ancient  languages,  to  denote  the  soul) ;  or  as  a 
shadow,  which,  being  separated  from  the  body  by 
death,  continues  its  existence  by  itself.  In  this 
case,  the  life  after  death  is  also  considered  as  a 
shadow  of  the  present,  as  in  the  Greek  mythology. 
Whilst  the  life  of  the  soul  was  conceived  of  as  con- 
nected  with  the  earthly  body,  or  with  a  new  and 
ethereal  body,  it  became  necessary  to  assign  a  dis- 
tinct place,  different  from  that  in  which  we  live,  for 
its  habitation.  The  invisible  world  is  conceived  of 
by  most  nations,  at  first,  as  subterranean.  In  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  the  progress  of  mankind,  the 
imagination  attributes  changes  of  condition  to  the 
future  life,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis, 
or  the  progress  of  the  mind,  in  different  stages,  is 
now  formed.  See  Transmigration  of  Souls. 

The  belief  in  apparitions,  in  conjurations  of  the 
dead,  and  the  influence  of  the  dead  upon  the  living, 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  belief  in  immor- 
tality. The  conception  of  the  state  of  the  departed 
depended,  of  course,  upon  the  state  of  civilization, 
and  what  was  considered  as  perfection  here,  was  be 
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lieved  to  b*  enjoy*-.!  in  the  after  life,  whether  tliis 
perfection  were  skill  in  hunting,  ur  the  intellectual 
enjoyment  of  knowledge.  It  was  also  natural,  that 
the  after  life  should  be  considered  as  standing  in 
connexion  with  this ;  and  thus  morality,  as  well  as 
l!i.-  IH-.  1 1  in  ti:r  j:i-iuv  of  the  Kulcr  of  man's  il.'Stiny , 
created  the  belief  of  a  retribution  ufler  death,  winch 
has  also  been  considered,  according  to  the  state  of 
civiliiation,  in  all  possible  gradations,  from  the 
coarsest  bodily  pain  to  the  intellectual  pain  of  ex- 
clusion from  the  presence  of  God ;  hence  naturally 
arose  the  idea  of  places  where  this  retribution  was 
accomplished — hell  and  heaven.  This  idea  of  a  state 
of  retribution,  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  notion 
cf  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Connected  with  the 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  is  the  belief  in  a 
state  where  souls  are  purified  after  death,  as  existing 
among  the  Egyptians  and  the  Catholics.  (See  Pur- 
gatory.) No  religion  teaches  so  pure  a  state  of  the 
soul  after  this  life,  as  the  Christian,  according  to  the 
fBaaaL 

Of  the  many  works  which  have  treated  of  this  im- 
portant subject,  we  may  mention  one  by  an  eminent 
Herman  naturalist,  J.  H.  F.  von  Autenrieth,  Uber 
den  Menschen  und  seine  Hqffnung  einer  Fortdauer 
vom  StandpunJcte  des  Naturforschers  (On  Man  and 
his  flope  of  Immortality,  as  deduced  from  the  Light 
of  Nature)  (Tubingen,  1815). 

The  Pentateuch,  as  many  theologians  believe,  con- 
tains nothing  relative  to  a  future  lire.  The  rewards 
and  punishments  which  Moses  proposed,  are  all 
temporal,  and  the  latter,  he  threatens,  will  be  ex- 
tended even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations,  but 
not  to  a  future  state.  The  writings  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament seem  to  show  that  the  Jews  had  no  belief  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  until  after  they  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  East  in 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  previous  to  which  they 
seem  either  not  to  have  believed  in  it  at  all,  or  to 
have  held  the  return  of  the  soul  to  the  Supreme 
Spirit,  as  Solomon,  for  instance,  teaches.  The  Py- 
tliagoreans  and  Stoics  held  this  doctrine,  as  likewise 
several  fathers  of  the  church.  In  Maccabees,  writ- 
ten long  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  belief  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  state  of  retribu- 
tion, is  expressed  in  positive  terms.  The  transmi- 
gration of  the  soul,  believed  by  the  Pythagoreans, 
was  not  adopted  by  the  Stoics.  Epictetus  says, 
"  You  do  not  go  to  a  place  of  pain  :  you  return  to 
the  source  from  which  you  came — to  a  delightful  re- 
union with  your  primitive  elements :  there  is  no 
Acheron,  no  Tartarus,  no  Cocytus,  no  Phlegethon." 
Seneca,  Epicurus,  and  Democritns,  also  teach  the 
same.  The  Peripatetics  adopted  the  same  doctrine, 
but  their  founder  considered  death  in  a  less  consoling 
light.  "  Death,"  says  Aristotle,  "  is  the  most  ter- 
rible of  all  things ;  it  is  the  end  of  our  existence, 
and  after  it,  man  has  neither  to  expect  good  nor  to 
fear  evil."  In  1794,  the  French  people  passed  a 
decree,  acknowledging  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being. 

IMPALEMENT  (from  palus,  Latin,  a  stake);  the 
putting  to  death  by  thrusting  a  stake  through  the 
body,  the  victim  being  left  to  perish  by  lingering 
torments,  which  sometimes  last  for  days,  and  are 
aggravated  by  a  feverish  thirst.  This  manner  of  in- 
flicting death  was  known  to  the  Romans,  though  not 
practised  by  them.  It  is  used  by  the  Turks,  as  a 
punishment  for  Christians  who  say  any  thing  against 
the  law  of  the  prophet,  who  intrigue  with  a  Moham- 
medan woman,  or  who  enter  a  mosque.  Soleyman, 
a  young  Mussulman,  the  assassin  of  general  Kleber, 
in  Egypt,  was  impaled  in  the  presence  of  the  French 
nnny.  He  died,  after  several  days  of  the  most  hor- 
rible torments,  and  not  until  after  the  birds  of  prey 


had  already  torn  the  flesh  from  his  body.  The  hor 
rors  of  this  scene  exceeded  even  the  fearful  descrip- 
tion of  impalement  in  the  Corsair. 

IMPANNEL.     See  Jury. 

IMPEACHMENT.  An  impeachment  is  an  accu- 
sation and  prosecution  for  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  ; 
but  is  distinguished  from  other  criminal  prosecutions, 
either  by  the  tribunal  before  which  the  proceedings 
take  place,  the  rank  or  office  of  the  party  accused, 
or  the  offence  alleged,  or  by  all  these  circumstances  ; 
for  the  constitutions  and  usages  vary  in  different 
states  in  regard  to  the  offences  which  are  the  subjects 
of  an  impeachment,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  de- 
scriptions of  persons  who  are  subject  to  this  kind  of 
prosecution,  and  the  constitution  of  the  tribunal 
having  this  jurisdiction.  The  term  impeachment  is 
usually  applied  to  prosecutions  of  judicial  and  execu- 
tive officers  for  misdemeanors  involving  an  abuse  of 
their  official  functions,  or  immediately  connected 
with  those  functions.  The  necessity  of  some  tri- 
bunal, distinct  from  the  ordinary  courts,  for  the  trial 
of  certain  offences,  or  for  any  high  misdemeanor  in 
certain  officers,  is  apparent,  since  the  judges  of  the 
highest  courts  cannot,  in  all  cases,  safely  be  intrusted 
with  the  trial  of  each  other  ;  and  if  they  could  be  so 
trusted,  the  duty  of  persons,  who  are,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  administration,  associated  together  in  the 
exercise  of  their  public  functions,  to  try  their  fellows 
for  offences  involving  not  only  reputation,  but  life, 
would  be  most  ungrateful,  and  too  painful  to  impose, 
even  if  it  could  be  supposed  that  justice  would  always 
be  strictly  administered ;  and,  besides,  the  ordinary 
judicial  tribunals  are  not  so  constituted,  in  all  states, 
as  effectually  to  secure  them  against  the  influence 
and  power  of  the  officers  of  the  state.  The  first 
object,  then,  in  trials  of  this  description,  is  to  bring 
them  before  a  tribunal  sufficient  in  authority  to  over- 
awe any  individual,  however  high  or  powerful.  In 
countries  governed  by  absolute  monarchs,  or  those 
whose  prerogatives  overbear  all  other  powers  in  the 
state,  the  practice  is,  either  for  the  sovereign  himself 
to  give  decisions  in  those  cases  which  are  usually  the 
subjects  of  impeachment,  or  to  constitute  tribunals 
for  this  purpose  by  special  commission,  which  is,  in 
effect,  equivalent  to  the  direct  exercise  of  those 
judicial  functions  by  the  sovereign  himself;  for  if  he 
has  any  strong  bias  in  the  particular  case,  lie  will  be 
influenced  by  it  in  the  appointment  of  the  judges,  as 
much  as  he  would  be  in  the  decision,  were  he  to  act  as 
judge  himself.  But  in  every  free  government,  that  is, 
in  every  government  under  which  each  citizen  knows 
no  absolute  sovereign  but  the  law  itself,  and  every 
one,  whether  ruler  or  ruled,  is  constrained  to  an  un- 
qualified submission  to  its  sovereignty,  there  must  be 
a  permanent  tribunal  established  by  the  fundamental 
constitution,  for  the  application  of  the  sovereign  law 
to  try  the  judicial  and  executive  officers,  in  respect 
to  acts  done  by  them  in  their  respective  branches 
of  the  administration  of  the  government.  This  is 
one  of  the  indispensable  parts  of  a  well  constituted 
government,  since  it  guarantees  the  sovereignty,  and 
the  faithful  administration  of  the  laws.  It  is  there- 
fore a  part  of  the  government  in  which  the  whole 
people  are  as  directly  interested  as  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  ordinary  tribunals. 

The  charter  of  the  French  government,  granted  at 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  follows  the  British 
constitution  in  lodging  this  judicial  power  in  the 
house  of  peers.  The  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
British  house  of  peers  are  very  extensive  in  respect 
to  impeachments,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  very 
precisely  defined.  It  does  not  appear  distinctly  what 
persons  or  what  misdemeanours  are  exempted  from 
this  jurisdiction ;  but  it  is,  in  practice,  usually  exer- 
cised in  respect  to  misdemeanours  of  an  important 
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character,  alleged  against  judicial  or  executive 
officers.  These  prosecutions  are  instituted  by  the 
house  of  commons,  and  are  usually  commenced  by 
sending  an  oral  message  from  the  house  of  commons 
to  the  lords,  announcing  the  intended  impeachment ; 
and  aftenvards  articles  of  impeachment  are  drawn 
up  much  in  the  fonn  of  an  indictment,  and  the  house 
of  commons  attends  the  prosecution  as  a  committee 
of  the  whole,  or  appoints  managers  to  conduct  the 
prosecution,  and  demand  judgment.  As  the  crimes 
triable  by  impeachment  are  not  limited,  so  the 
severest  punishments  may  be  inflicted  in  pursuance 
of  the  judgments  rendered. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the  constitutional 
provisions,  on  the  subject  of  impeachment,  are  de- 
rived from  the  British  constitution,  but  not  without 
important  modifications.  By  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  senate  is  the  high  court  for  the 
trial  of  impeachments,  which  are  instituted  by  the 
house  of  representatives,  as  in  England  by  the  com- 
mons, and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers  are 
amenable  in  this  mode  of  trial.  In  case  of  the 
impeachment  of  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  presides,  but  in  no  other  case.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  does  not  require  any  par- 
ticular number  of  the  senators  to  be  present,  in  order 
to  constitute  a  court  of  impeachment.  The  members 
of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  are  not 
liable  to  impeachment,  each  house  having  jurisdiction 
over  its  own  members.  Managers  are  appointed,  on 
the  part  of  the  house  of  representatives,  to  conduct 
the  prosecution.  The  party  impeached  is  heard  by 
counsel,  if  he  choose.  The  arguments  having  been 
heard,  the  senate  deliberates  with  closed  doors,  but 
the  judgment  is  given  publicly.  No  person  is  con- 
victed without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present.  The  judgment  extends  only  to 
removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  any 
office  of  honour,  trust,  or  emolument,  under  the 
government.  In  the  several  states,  most  of  the  con- 
stitutions contain  provisions  similar  to  those  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  senate,  or 
upper  house,  being  the  court  of  impeachment,  and 
the  house  of  representatives,  or  lower  house,  being 
the  prosecutors. 

IMPERATIVE.  In  grammar,  the  imperative 
mood  of  a  verb  is  that  which  expresses  command, 
entreaty,  advice,  exhortation;  as,  go,  attend,  &c. 

IMPERATOR  was  the  name  given  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  commander-in-chief  of  an  army,  and 
imperium  signified  military  command.  Imperator 
was  a  title  of  different  import  in  different  times. 
The  consuls  originally  bore  the  title  of  imperator, 
before  they  were  called  consuls.  The  name  was 
afterwards  given  by  the  soldiers  and  senate  to  a 
general,  after  a  great  victory,  and  he  retained  it  till 
after  his  triumph.  In  later  times,  no  one  received 
this  title  who  had  not  defeated  a  hostile  force  of  at 
least  10,000  men.  After  the  overthrow  of  the 
republic,  imperator  became  the  highest  title  of  the  su- 
preme ruler.  The  successors  of  Augustus  used  it,  and 
it  expressed  the  same  thing  as  the  hated  title  of  king. 
In  still  later  times,  it  had  the  signification  which  we 
attach  to  the  word  emperor.  It  was  still  given,  how- 
ever, to  triumphant  generals,  and,  in  this  case,  had  its 
old  signification.  The  emperors  appear  to  have  used 
it,  because  they  were  considered  as  superior  to  all  the 
generals.  In  the  times  of  the  republic,  this  title  was 
placed  after  the  name;  for  instance,  Cicero  imperator: 
as  the  title  of  an  emperor,  it  stood  before  the  name. 
Imperator  was  a  surname  given  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Preneste  to  Jupiter,  whose  statue  was  carried  to 
Rome,  and  placed  in  the  capitol,  by  Titus  Quinctius, 
M-hen  he  captured  Preneste.  See  JKmpei-or. 


IMPERIAL  CHAMBER.  See  Chamber  Impe- 
rial. 

IMPERI ALI-LERCARI,  FRANCIS  MARIA;  doge  of 
Genoa.  Louis  XIV.  bombarded  Genoa  during  his 
dogeship,  in  revenge  for  her  adherence  to  Spain  for 
fifty  years.  The  doge  was  obliged  to  ask  the  pardon 
of  Louis  in  person,  and  attended  by  four  senators. 
Imperial!  conducted  himself  with  great  dignity  in 
this  humiliating  affair,  and  when  asked  what  he  found 
most  remarkable  at  Versailles,  gave  that  celebrated 
answer,  "  To  see  myself  here.'' 

IMPRESSION,  in  the  arts,  is  used  to  signify  the 
transfer  of  certain  figures  by  pressure  from  a  hard  to 
a  soft  substance.  This  transfer  affords  the  means  of 
multiplying  copies,  and  takes  place  in  typography, 
copper-plate  printing,  lithography,  &c.  Engravers 
in  copper  and  wood  work  in  plane  surfaces  ;  the  gem 
and  stamp  engravers,  however,  produce  elevated  or 
sunk  figures  ;  consequently,  the  impressions  appear 
in  relievo,  and  the  substances  which  receive  them 
must  be  susceptible  of  being  raised  or  depressed.  In 
order  to  obtain  impressions  from  copper-plates,  a 
colouring  substance  must  be  put  in  the  incisions  of 
the  plate.  In  the  case  of  wood-cuts,  the  colouring 
matter  is  applied  to  the  elevations.  In  both  cases, 
the  copy  is  procured  by  pressure.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  impressions  : — 

1.  That  executed  upon  plane  surfaces,  as  in  litho- 
graphy, copper-plate  printing,  and  copies  from  wood- 
cuts.    The  instruments  for  it  are  the  printing,  rolling, 
and  lithographic  press.     (See  article   Copper-Plate 
Printing.)  The  goodness  of  the  copies  depend  partly 
on  the  care  and  skill  of  the  printer  ;  partly  also  on 
the  degree  in  which  the  plate  has  been  used.     The 
best  copies  are  always  among  the  first  hundred,  and 
are  called,  with  us,  the  proof  impressions;  on  the 
continent,  avant  la  lettre,  i.  e.,  those  struck  off  before 
the  name  of  the  engraving  is  inscribed  on  the  plate. 
These  are  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  the  subsequent 
impressions.     An  engraved  plate  affords  more  good 
copies  than  an  etched  one,  and  this  more  than  one  in 
aqua  tinta.     Copies  are  taken  from  wood-cuts  in  the 
same  way  as  from  copper-plates.  The  same  degree  of 
care,  however,  is  not  necessary  in  conducting  the 
process. 

2.  Copies  in  relievo.     These  are  impressions  of 
medals  and  gems,  or  stamps,  so  as  to  leave  raised  or 
sunken  figures  (empreinte).     Medals  and  engraved 
gems  are  valuable,  as  historical  monuments  and  works 
of  art,  and  the  mode  in  which  copies  of  them  are 
made  is  a  matter  of  importance.     Representations  of 
them  in  copper-plate  engravings,  cannot  properly 
express  their  character  as  works  of  art.     Impressions 
are  therefore  taken  immediately  from  them,  by  means 
of  fine  sealing-wax,  sulphur,  wax,  glass,  &c.  Copies 
in  vitreous  substances  are  called  pastes.  See  Casting, 
and  Pastes. 

IMPRESSMENT  OF  SEAMEN.    See  Seamen. 

IMPRIMATUR  (Latin,  let  it  be  printed);  the 
word  by  which  the  licenser  allows  a  book  to  be 
printed,  in  countries  where  the  censorship  of  books 
is  exercised  in  its  rigour.  An  account  of  this  worst 
species  of  tyranny  has  already  been  given  under  the 
head  of  Books,  Censorship  of,  (see  also  Index).  Mil- 
ton, in  his  eloquent  speech  for  unlicensed  printing  or 
Areopagitica,  humorously  describes  this  practice  of 
licensing  books,  exhibiting  a  specimen  of  what  he 
calls  a  quadruple  exorcism,  approved  and  licensed 
under  the  hands  of  two  or  three  monks — "  Let  the 
chancellor  Cini  see  if  this  work  may  be  printed;" 
(signed)  V.  R.,  vicar  of  Florence.  Then  comes  the 
chancellor — "  I  have  seen  this  work,  and  find  nothing 
against  the  Catholic  faith  and  good  morals;"  (signed) 
N.  C.,  chancellor  of  Florence.  Then  the  vicar  re- 
appears— "Considering,  &c.,  this  work  may  Le 
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)*  (Ogned)  V.  K.  ;  and,  finally.  Imprimatur, 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  holy  office,  in  Flo- 

IM  PRISON MENT  FOR  DEBT.  See  Debtor  and 
Cbwiitor ;  also  Capita. 

1 M  I'ROMPTU  (from  the  Latin  plirase  in  promptu 
Jkatxre.  to  have  in  readiness)  ;  properly,  sometliing 
which  is  done  or  said  without  preparation,  on  the 
»l  ur  of  the  moment.  It  is  used  particularly  to  signi- 
fy extemporaneous  poetical  effusions. 

I.WROPRIATIONS,  in  the  English  church; 
benefices  in  the  possession  of  laymen,  those  annexed 
to  ecclesiastical  corporations  being  called  appropria- 
tion*, though  they  are  sometimes  identified.  Black- 
stone  gives  the  following  account  of  them.  Bene- 
fices are  sometimes  appropriated,  that  is,  perpetually 
annexed  to  some  spiritual  corporation,  either  sole  or 
aggregate,  which  the  law  esteems  as  capable  of  pro- 
viding for  the  service  of  the  church  as  any  single 
clergyman.  This  contrivance  sprang  from  the  po- 
licy of  the  monastic  orders,  who  begged  or  bought  all 
the  advowsons  within  their  reach,  and  then  appro- 
I  rialrd  the  benefices  for  the  use  of  their  own  corpo- 
ration. Such  appropriations  could  not  be  completed 
without  the  king's  license,  and  the  consent  of  the 
bishop.  When  it  was  once  made,  the  appropriators 
and  their  successors  became  the  perpetual  parsons  of 
the  church.  Blackstone  is  of  opinion  that  appropri- 
ations may  still  be  made  in  this  way.  Those  formerly 
made,  were  originally  annexed  to  bishoprics,  pre- 
bends, religious  houses,  manories,  and  certain  mili- 
tary orders ;  but  on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  appropriations  of  the. 
several  parsonages  belonging  to  them  were  given  to 
the  king,  and  were  afterwards  granted  out,  from  time 
to  time,  by  the  crown.  The  appropriator  deputed 
some  person  to  perform  divine  service  in  such  parish, 
who,  being  merely  his  deputy  or  vicegerent,was  called 
vicar,  whose  stipend  was  at  the  discretion  of  the  ap- 
propriator. The  distinction,  therefore,  of  a  parson 
and  vicar,  is  that  the  former  is  entitled  to  all  the 
ecclesiastical  dues  of  his  parish,  while  the  vicar  is, 
in  effect,  only  the  curate  of  the  real  parson  (the  ap- 
propriator), and  receives  but  a  part  of  the  profits. 
It  is  computed  that  there  are  3845  impropriations  in 
England. 

IMPROVVISATORI;  the  name  given,  in  Italy, 
to  poets  who  compose  and  declaim,  extemporaneously, 
a  poem  on  any  given  subject,  or  sing  it,  accompany- 
ing their  voice  with  an  instrument.  Among  barbarous 
nations,  where  fancy  is  strong,  lively,  and  unrestrain- 
ed, the  gift  of  extemporaneous  poetry,  especially 
when  assisted  by  music,  is  not  uncommon  (for  instance, 
among  several  of  the  African  and  American  tribes) ; 
and,  from  several  passages  in  the  ancients,  we  may 
infer  that  the  oldest  Greek  poets  extemporized.  In 
modern  Europe,  this  talent  appears  a  natural  produc- 
tion of  the  Italian  soil.  Spain  too,  and  especially, 
Minorca  and  Valencia,  appear  not  to  be  without 
traces  of  a  similar  poetic  character.  After  this  art 
had  been  introduced  into  Italy,  with  the  Proventjal 
poetry,  in  the  twelfth  century,  Petrarch  appears  to 
have  practised  it ;  at  least,  he  is  known  to  have  in- 
troduced the  custom  of  the  improvvisatori  accom- 
panying their  song  with  the  lute.  Since  the  revival 
of  letters,  there  have  been,  in  Italy,  persons  of  both 
sexes  who  have  composed,  in  this  manner,  poems  of 
considerable  length.  The  Latin  language  was  at  first 
used,  which,  until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
was  the  language  of  the  learned.  The  love  of  this 
poetry  was  quite  a  passion  under  Leo  X.,  at  the 
coortsof  Urbino,  Ferrara,  Mantua,  Milan,  and  Naples. 
One  of  the  oldest  poets  was  Serafino  d'Aquila  (born 
n  1466,  died  in  1500),  a  poet  now  forgotten,  but,  in 
Ins  own  time,  the  rival  of  Petrarch.  He  was  sur- 


passed by  his  contemporary  Bernardo  Arrolti,  called 
I  u nirt>  Aretino.  It  is  said  that,  when  lie  repeated 
his  verses  in  a  public  place,  every  tiling  was  in  mo- 
tion, the  shops  were  shut,  occupation  ceased,  and 
learned  and  ignorant  all  rushed  towards  him.  Of 
nearly  equal  fame  was  the  Florentine  improvvisafore 
Cristoforo,  surnamedthe  Highest  (dltissimo).  Among 
the  improvvisatori,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  were 
Nicolo  Leoniceno,  Giammario  Filelso,  Parofilo  Sassi, 
Ippolito  of  Ferrara,  Battista  Strozzi,  Pero,  Nicolo 
Franciotti,  Cesare  da  Fano.  Three  poets  of  this 
time  were  blind — Cristoforo  Sordi,  Aurelio  Brando, 
lini,  and  his  brother  Rafaello. 

The  learned  Greeks,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  fled  from  Constantinople  to  Italy, 
there  spread  their  customs,  together  with  a  taste  for 
their  language  and  literature.  In  different  cities  of 
Italy,  they  introduced  the  symposia,  in  which  were 
united  the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  the  pleasures 
of  the  mind.  Leo  X.  was  very  fond  of  them,  and 
willingly  invited  learned  men  to  his  table.  Among 
them  was  his  favourite  Andrea  Marone,  a  great  im- 
provvisatore.  The  contemporary  authors  relate  won- 
derful things  of  his  talent.  Adrian  VI.,  who  looked 
upon  poets  as  a  sort  of  idolaters,  banished  him  from 
the  Vatican,  where  Leo  had  assigned  him  a  lodging; 
but  Clement  VII.  recalled  him.  Another  poet, 
Querno  by  name,  was  a  sort  of  court  fool  to  Leo. 
Being  very  fond  of  wine,  he  obtained  permission  to 
drink  from  the  pope's  own  glass  at  table,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  would  make  at  least  two  Latin  verses 
on  every  subject  proposed  to  him,  and,  if  they  were 
bad,  his  wine  was  mixed  with  at  least  an  equal 
quantity  of  water.  Leo  called  him,  in  jest,  the  arch 
poet. 

After  the  death  of  Leo,  learned  men  wrote  in  the 
lingua  volgare,  and  the  improvvisatori  followed  their 
example.  We  may  suppose  from  this  that  their 
numbers  increased.  We  will  mention  only  a  few 
of  the  most  famous.  The  first  is  Silvio  Antoniano, 
born  at  Rome  in  1540,  of  an  obscure  family,  and 
raised  by  his  talents  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient  languages,  and 
skilled  in  all  the  sciences.  On  account  of  his  power 
of  improvisation,  he  was  surnamed  Poetino.  On  a 
fine  evening  in  the  spring,  he  once  began  to  re- 
cite to  a  numerous  circle,  in  a  little  grove  in  the 
country,  when  a  nightingale,  apparently  attract- 
ed by  his  song,  perched  upon  a  neighbouring 
tree,  and,  emulating  him,  as  it  were,  began  to  sing 
with  extraordinary  vivacity.  The  astonishment  of 
the  hearers  at  this  unexpected  contest,  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  the  spirit  of  the  poet,  and,  excited  by 
these  circumstances,  he  left  his  former  subject,  ad- 
dressed the  nightingale,  and  praised  the  melody  of 
her  voice  and  the  beauty  of  her  song,  in  verses  so 
full  of  harmony  and  feeling,  as  to  draw  tears  from 
those  around  him. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  improvvisatori. 
was  Perfetti,  born  in  1680,  at  Sienna,  died  1747,  at 
Rome.  We  have  from  Fabroni  a  biography  of  this 
poet :  two  volumes  of  his  extemporaneous  poetry 
appeared  in  1748.  He  could  throw  a  peculiar 
charm  over  every  subject,  and  possessed  such  a 
wonderful  memory,  that  in  his  last  verses  he  recapi- 
tulated all  that  he  had  said  before.  He  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  inspired  man,  and  when  he  had 
finished,  he  was  generally  exhausted  and  overcome 
with  fatigue.  He  recited  his  verses  singing,  that  he 
might  gain  time  to  think,  and  might  better  follow 
the  metre,  and  was  very  willing  to  be  accompanied 
by  the  guitar.  His  favourite  metre  was  the  octo- 
syllabic. The  most  glorious  day  of  his  life  was  that 
upon  which  (during  the  papacy  of  Benedict  XIII.), 
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he  received,  through  the  interest  of  the  princess 
Violanta  of  Bavaria,  the  crown  of  laurel  at  the  capi- 
tol — an  honour  which  was  then  the  more  flattering, 
because  it  had  not  yet  lost  its  value  by  being-  fre- 
quently given,  since  Petrarch  and  Tasso  had  alone 
been  judged  worthy  of  it.  The  rights  of  a  Roman 
citizen,  and  the  privilege  of  adding  a  laurel  crown 
to  his  arms,  were  new  honours  given  to  him. 

Metastasio,  also,  at  a  very  early  period,  showed  an 
extraordinary  talent  for  this  kind  of  poetry  ;  but  the 
exercise  of  it  cost  him  much  effort.  After  having 
declaimed  for  some  time,  he  felt  all  his  strength 
exhausted  ;  it  was  necessary  to  carry  him  to  bed, 
and  to  revive  him  by  medical  means ;  but  his 
strength  did  not  return  for  twenty-four  hours.  He 
was  obliged,  therefore,  from  regard  to  his  health,  to 
give  up  so  dangerous  an  art. 

Females,  also,  have  been  highly  distinguished  for 
this  power.  Quadrio  mentions  three  celebrated  im- 
provvisatrici — Cecilia  Micheli  of  Venice,  Giovanna 
de'  Santi,  and  a  nun,  Barbara  of  Correggio.  No  one 
of  these  obtained  greater  fame  than  Maddalena 
Morelli  Fernandez,  under  Pius  VI.,  among  the  Ar- 
cadians, called  Gorilla  Olimpica,  who  lived  in  Tus- 
cany, and  excited  the  admiration  of  all  travellers. 
She  was  born  at  Pistoia,  where  her  talents,  carefully 
formed  by  diligent  study,  were  early  developed. 
The  applause  which  she  obtained  in  Italy,  induced 
the  emperor  Francis  I.  to  invite  her  to  Vienna, 
where  she  was  received  with  distinction,  and  loaded 
with  favours.  The  empress  Catharine  invited  her  to 
Petersburg,  but  the  fear  of  a  cold  climate  prevented 
her  from  going  thither.  The  academy  of  the  Arca- 
dians chose  her  a  member,  and,  in  1776,  she  was 
publicly  crowned  in  Rome,  and  received  from  the 
Roman  senate  the  title  of  nobile  cittadina.  She  left 
Rome,  and  afterwards  lived  at  Florence,  where  she 
died  in  1800.  Several  females  gifted  with  similar 
talents,  have  appeared  in  later  times — Bandettini 
(q.  v.),  Fantastic!  at  Florence,  Mazzei,  by  birth 
Lanti;  the  last  of  whom,  perhaps,  surpassed  all  the 
others  by  the  fertility  of  her  imagination,  by  the 
richness  and  the  purity  of  her  language,  and  by  the 
harmony  and  regularity  of  her  verse.  She  also 
attempted  tragedies.  In  1764,  there  died  at  Verona 
the  celebrated  improvvisatore  Zucco,  who  left  behind 
him  a  worthy  scholar  and  successor,  in  the  abbe 
Lorenzi.  The  advocate  Bernardi  also  attained  to 
some  celebrity  in  Rome. 

Among  the  improvvisatori  of  our  times,  Francisco 
Gianni,  of  whose  extemporaneous  poems  a  collection 
appeared  in  1795,  has  obtained  great  reputation;  and 
also  Sestini.  Tomasso  Sgricci  of  Arezzo  is  still  more 
famous,  who,  in  1816,  produced,  in  Florence,  an  ex- 
temporaneous tragedy,  of  which  the  subject  and  the 
characters  were  given  by  the  spectators.  In  Paris, 
he  likewise  produced,  with  great  applause,  the  tra- 
gedy of  Missolonghi,  in  1826.  In  Turin,  he  de- 
claimed, extempore,  the  tragedy  of  Hector,  which 
the  stenographer  Delpino  printed  (Turin,  1823),  and 
in  Florence,  a  tragedy  on  the  death  of  Mary  Stuart. 
(See  Rome  in  the  \Qth  Century.)  He  received,  in 
reward,  letters  of  nobility, 

The  printed  works  of  the  improvvisatori -who  have 
been  most  admired,  have  never  passed  mediocrity. 
Perfetti  was  therefore  wise  enough  not  to  allow  any 
thing  of  his  to  be  printed,  and  it  is  probable  we 
should  not  have  had  such  beautiful  poems  from 
Metastasio,  if  he  had  not  been  obliged  to  renounce 
extemporaneous  poetry.  Tfie  cause  is  very  evident, 
without  its  being  necessary,  however,  for  us  to  sus- 
pect the  taste  and  penetration  of  its  admirers.  The 
real  or  apparent  inspiration  of  the  poet,  his  lively 
feeling,  his  striking  action,  the  sound  of  his  instru- 
ment, and,  in  general,  the  whole  effect  of  a  living 


actor,  cannot  fail  to  produce  powerful  effects,  and 
leave  no  time  for  criticism,  even  if  the  poetry  is  of  an 
ordinary  character.  Bouterwek  justly  says,  in  his 
Geschichte  der  Ital.  Poesie  (History  of  Italian  Poe- 
try), "  Among  the  poetical  curiosities  of  modern 
Italy,  the  art  of  the  improvvisatori  has  higher  claims 
on  our  attention,  than  most  printed  collections  of 
modern  Italian  poetry.  Their  art  shows  with  what 
flexibility  and  power  an  Italian  fancy,  when  once  ex- 
cited, dan  string  together  words  and  images  in  verse. 
It  thus  becomes  manifest,  how  an  Italian,  even  with 
a  moderate  cultivation  of  mind,  is  able  to  increase, 
by  a  little  volume  of  pretty  good  verses,  the  number 
of  those  which  he  already  finds,  when  he  has  once  by 
heart  the  poetry  of  his  predecessors.  The  artificial 
and  yet  happy  enthusiasm  of  modern  improvvisatori, 
is  a  living  monument  of  the  former  achievements  of 
Italian  intellect."  It  is  surprising  that  almost  all 
the  improvvisatori  are  born  in  Tuscany  or  Venice, 
principally  at  Sienna  or  at  Verona,  and  that  their 
art  has  been  transmitted  in  uninterrupted  succession. 

The  German  Karschin,  daughter  of  a  peasant, 
whose  cows  she  tended,  would  have  been  much 
admired  as  an  improvvisatrice  in  Italy.  The  first 
poet  who  made  public  exhibitions  of  this  kind, 
among  the  Germans,  was  the  talented  Wolf  of 
Altona,  in  1824  (now  professor  of  modern  languages 
at  the  gymnasium  of  Weimar),  who  appeared  with 
applause  in  several  places.  In  France,  in  1825, 
Eugene  de  Pradel  gave  several  successful  evening 
exhibitions  of  the  same  talent. 

INA;  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  in  the  seventh 
and  eightli  centuries.  He  succeeded  Cead walla, 
about  689,  and,  after  having  obtained  advantages 
over  the  people  of  Kent,  in  694,  he  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Britons,  from  whom  he  wrested  Somer- 
setshire, and  other  parts  of  the  west  of  England. 
He  then  made  war  on  the  Mercians;  but  the  contest 
was  terminated,  without  much  advantage  to  either 
party,  by  a  bloody  battle,  which  was  fought  in  715. 
The  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Ina  was  spent  in 
works  of  peace,  and  he  closed  his  days  in  a  monas- 
tery, having  resigned  his  crown  in  728.  He  is 
celebrated  as  the  principal  legislator  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  His  laws,  some  of  which  are  yet  extant, 
served  as  the  foundation  of  the  code  formed  by  Alfred 
the  Great.  See  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo~Saxons. 

INACHUS;  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  the 
founder  of  the  first  royal  race  of  Argolis,  which  ruled 
382  years  (from  B.  C.  1800).  When  Juno  and 
Neptune  contended  for  the  dominion  of  Argos,  Ina- 
chus,  who  was  the  arbiter  of  the  dispute,  adjudged  it 
to  Juno.  He  is  particularly  famous  on  account  of 
his  daughter  lo. 

INCA,  or  YNCA ;  an  appellation  which  the 
natives  of  Peru  give  to  their  kings  and  princes  of 
the  blood.  The  Chronicle  of  Peru  thus  relates  the 
origin  of  the  incas  : — This  country  had  been  a  long1 
time  the  theatre  of  all  sorts  of  wars,  horrible  crimes 
and  dissensions,  till  at  length  there  appeared  two 
brothers,  the  one  of  whom  was  called  IVfanco  Capac. 
Of  this  person  the  Indians  say  he  built  the  city  of 
Cusco,  settled  laws  and  policy,  and  taught  them  to 
adore  the  sun,  and  he  and  his  descendants  took  the 
name  of  inca,  which,  in  the  language  of  Peru, 
signifies  king,  or  great  lord.  These  incas  grew  so 
powerful,  that  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
whole  country  from  Chile  to  Quito,  establishing  in 
every  province  their  peculiar  policy  and  religious 
institutions,  and  held  it  till  the  dispute  between  the 
brothers  Huascar  and  Atahualpa,  of  which  the 
Spaniards,  under  Pizarro,  availing  themselves,  ob- 
tained possession  of  Peru,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
empire  of  the  incas,  in  1533.  They  number  only 
twelve  of  these  incas.  It  is  said  that  the  most  con- 
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•kferable  among  Uie  nobles  of  the  country  still  bear 
the  nainv  of  incit. 

INCAKNAllON  (from  the  Latin,  the  becoming 
Jink};  a  word  used  to  express  the  descent  of  the 
Oeity,  or  his  nuuiifestAtion  in  Uie  flesh,  under  the 
human  form;  thus  we  speak  of  the  incarnation  of 
Christ.  The  Hindoos  believe  in  innumerable  incar- 
nations of  their  deities.  The  most  celebrated  are  the 
nine  incarnations  of  Vishnu.  See  Avatar. 

I  NI  !  -  1  ;  a  crime  made  such  by  positive  laws,  in 
compliunrf  with  iht-  dilutions  of  religion.  The  law 
.•I  nature  does  not  recognise  it:  on  this  account,  the 
Code  Napoleon  does  not  number  it  among  the  carnal 
crimes,  on  the  ground  that  the  punishment  of  such 
crimes  leads  only  to  their  concealment,  and  that  the 
punishment  of  public  opinion  is  sufficient.  Nature 
lias,  at  all  times  and  among  all  nations,  forbidden 
matrimony  and  sexual  intercourse  between  descend- 
ants and  ascendants,  not  between  brothers  and  sisters, 
who  were  allowed  to  marry  among  the  Persians, 
Athenians,  Egyptians,  &c.  The  cultivation  of  the 
moral  sentiment  extended  the  forbidden  degrees  of 
relationship,  and  moral  and  religious  pedantry  carried 
the  prohibition  even  to  spiritual  relationship.  Dis- 
pensations were,  however,  granted  for  money.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  crime  of  incest  should  be  limited 
to  Uie  commerce  of  parents  and  children,  brothers 
and  sisters. 

INCHBALD, ELIZABETH;  a  novelist  and  dramatic 
writer  of  great  talent,  was  the  daughter  of  a  farmer 
named  Simpson,  and  born  at  Stanningfield,  in  Suffolk, 
in  the  year  1756.  Having  lost  her  father  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  she  went  to  London  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  an  engagement  for  the  stage,  where  she 
married  Mr  Inchbald,  then  an  actor  of  some  celebrity, 
imd  accompanied  him  on  several  provincial  tours, 
partaking  in  his  engagements.  He  dying  in  1779, 
she  returned  to  London,  and  made  her  debut  at 
Covent-garden,  Oct.  3,  1780.  She  continued  on  the 
boards  about  eight  years,  and,  from  her  great  per- 
sonal attractions,  which  she  retained  to  a  late  period 
of  her  life,  as  well  as  from  her  natural  talents,  was  a 
popular  performer.  After  her  retirement  from  the 
stage,  in  1789,  she  depended  principally  on  her 
literary  labours  for  support,  publishing  several  dra- 
matic pieces,  most  of  which  had  a  temporary  success, 
while  some  are  even  yet  considered  as  what  is  tech- 
nically termed  stock  plays,  among  the  latter  of 
which  may  be  mentioned,  Such  Things  are,  a  play ; 
Every  one  has  his  fault,  a  comedy;  and  Lover's 
Vows.  She  also  wrote  two  novels,  which  still  hold 
a  high  place  among  works  of  fiction,  and  both  of" 
which  display  much  original  thought  and  genuine 
pathos — the  one  entitled,  A  Simple  Story,  (1791, 
4  vols.  12mo)  the  other,  Nature  and  Art,  (1796, 
2  vols.  12mo).  She  besides  edited  a  collection  of 
dramas,  entitled  the  British  Theatre,  with  biographi- 
cal and  critical  remarks  (in  25  vols.,  12mo),  during 
the  period  from  1806  to  1809;  a  similar  collection  of 
the  most  popular  farces  (in  7  vols.,  12mo);  and  the 
Modern  Theatre  (in  10  vols.  1809).  Her  death  took 
place  at  Kensington,  Aug.  1, 1821,  in  her  66th  year. 
This  ingenious  and  able  woman  passed  a  life  attended 
with  many  difficulties  and  temptations  with  unsullied 
reputation.  Her  Life  and  Correspondence  was 
recently  published  by  Boaden,  in  2  vols  8vo,  and 
displays  in  a  striking  light  the  noble  and  self-deny- 
ing character  of  her  nature.  For  many  of  her  latter 
years,  she  lived  in  comparatively  mean  lodgings  and 
in  the  strictest  abstinence,  in  order  that  she  might 
uphold  in  comfort  some  families  dependent  on  her 
bounty. 

INCLEDON,  BENJAMIN  CHARLES;  an  English 
vocalist,  bom  at  St  Keveran,  in  Cornwall,  about 
1704.  When  only  eight  years  old,  he  was  articled 


to  Jackson  of  Exeter,  under  whose  tuition  he  re- 
mained as  u  chorister  in  Exeter  cathedral  until  <HS 
fifirmlh  year.  In  1779,  he  entered  the  navy  as  a 
common  sailor.  His  vocal  abilities  having  attracted 
the  notice  of  his  officers,  he  was  advised  to  try  his 
fortune  on  the  stage.  In  October,  1790,  he  made 
his  debut  on  the  London  boards,  at  Covent-gunlen 
theatre,  with  great  success,  in  the  character  of 
Dermont,  in  O'Keefe's  musical  farce  of  the  Poor 
Soldier,  and  rose  at  once  into  a  degree  of  popularity, 
which  attended  him  till  the  infirmities  consequent 
upon  advancing  years,  and  an  irregular  mode  of  life, 
compelled  him  to  retire  from  the  active  duties  of  his 
profession.  Of  the  diminution  of  his  powers,  how- 
ever, he  never  could  be  persuaded,  but  constantly  at- 
tributed his  declining  popularity  to  the  caprice  of  the 
public.  His  voice — a  rich  tenor — combined  uncom- 
mon power,  sweetness  and  ductility,  both  in  the 
natural  and  falsetto,  and  his  intonation  was  singularly 
correct,  taking  his  imperfect  education  into  consi- 
deration. His  articulation  was,  however,  far  from 
equal  to  his  other  qualities,  being  coarse,  not  to  sny 
vulgar.  The  better  sort  of  the  old  English  ballad, 
of  which  Steven's  Storm,  and  Gay's  Black-eyed 
Susan  are,  perhaps,  among  the  finest  specimens,  was 
decidedly  his  forte :  in  this  style  of  singing,  he  had 
no  equal.  Pecuniary  embarrassments,  arising  from 
an  utter  carelessness  of  money  and  general  improvi- 
dence, embittered  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  which 
was  closed  at  Worcester,  February,  1826. 

INCLINATION,  in  mathematics,  means  the 
direction  of  a  line,  with  regard  to  a  certain  point 
(according  to  the  sense  of  the  ancient  mathema- 
ticians, Apollonius  and  Pappus  particularly.)  In 
astronomy,  this  word  signifies  the  angle  which  the 
orbits  of  the  planets  and  comets  make  with  the 
ecliptic  or  orbit  of  the  earth.  This  angle  is  the 
smaller,  the  less  the  planet  or  comet  is  distant  from 
the  ecliptic.  According  to  the  latest  observations  of 
Lalande  and  Bode,  this  angle  of  inclination  is,  in  the 
different  planets,  as  follows : — Mercury  7°,  Venus  3° 
23'  20",  Mars  1°  51",  Pallas  about  30°,  Ceres  10° 
47",  Jupiter  1°  19'  10",  Saturn  2°  30'  20",  Uranus 
0°  43'  45".  More  exact  determinations  with  regard 
to  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta  may  be  expected 
at  some  future  period.  The  comets  make  frequently 
very  great  angles  with  the  ecliptic,  for  they  traverse 
the  heavens  in  all  directions.  The  inclination  of  the 
moon's  path  is  different,  according  as  the  sun  atfrcts 
it  differently,  but  it  is  between  5°  1'  and  5°  17'. 
For  the  inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle,  see  Mag. 
netic  Needle. 

INCLINED  PLANE.  The  inclined  plane  is  one 
of  the  three  mechanical  powers,  or  simple  machines, 
formed,  as  its  name  imports,  by  a  plane  surface,  sup- 
posed to  be  perfectly  hard  and  inflexible,  and  which 
is  always  inclined  obliquely  to  the  weight  or  resist- 
ance to  be  overcome.  The  wedge  is  a  modification 
of  this  machine,  being  formed  of  two  inclined  planes 
placed  base  to  base.  The  screw  is  another  modifica- 
tion, being,  in  fact,  merely  an  inclined  plane  wound 
round  the  cylinder.  This  machine  enables  us  to 
raise  a  given  weight  along  the  inclined  surface  to  a 
given  elevation,  with  less  expense  of  force  than 
would  be  required  to  raise  it  perpendicularly  to  the 
same  elevation.  This  perpendicular  height  is  called 
the  elevation  of  the  plane,  and  the  two  lines  enclosing 
the  angle  which  it  subtends,  are  called  the  base,  and 
the  length  of  the  plane.  See  Mechanics. 

IN  CO3NA  DOMINI  (Bulla  in  Ccena  Doming; 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  papal  bulls,  as  it 
most  strikingly  shows  the  arrogance  of  the  popes, 
and  their  pretensions  as  absolute  rulers  of  the  church, 
and  the  authority  which  they  claimed  over  temporal 
princes.  It  is  founded  upon  oUIer  papal  decrees. 
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which  declared  all  heretics  and  favourers  of  heretics, 
without  distinction,  and  those  who  imposed  taxes 
upon  the  clergy,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  state,  solemnly  excommunicated.  After 
the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  extended  and  modified 
by  several  popes.  Pope  Pius  V.  ordered  that  it 
should  be  read  aloud  in  all  the  churches  on  Maunday 
Thursday,  because  many  Catholic  princes  tolerated 
Protestants  in  their  countries,  and  required  contribu- 
tions from  the  clergy.  Philip  II .  and  the  republic  of 
Venice  forbade  the  publication,  for  the  exhausted 
state  of  their  treasuries  would  not  allow  them  to 
spare  the  clergy,  and  even  the  emperor  Rodolph  II. 
and  the  archbishop  of  Mentz  would  not  acknowledge 
a  bull  so  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  sovereigns.  Its 
authority  was  never  admitted  in  France ;  but,  in 
Maples- in  particular,  from  1568,  it  excited  great  dis- 
turbances; for  it  was  promulgated  by  the  bishops 
and  monks,  without  the  permission  of  the  king,  and, 
according  to  the  ordinance  of  the  pope,  the  right  of 
government  to  impose  new  taxes  was  denied.  Not- 
withstanding this  opposition,  the  bull  received  its 
latest  form  from  pope  Urban  VIII.,  in  1627.  This 
pope,  in  behalf  of  God,  and  by  virtue  of  the  power 
committed  to  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  and  himself, 
excommunicated  and  anathematized  all  Hussites, 
Wickliffites,  Lutherans,  Zwinglians,  Calvinists, 
Huguenots,  Anabaptists,  Trinitarians  ;  all  who  had 
fallen  off  from  the  Christian  faith,  all  heretics,  as  well 
as  all  those  who  trusted,  received,  favoured,  or  de- 
fended them  ;  all  who  read  heretical  books,  without 
permission  from  the  papal  see ;  all  who  possessed 
and  printed  them,  or  defended  them  in  any  way 
whatever,  whether  public  or  private,  or  on  any 
pretence  whatever ;  and,  finally,  all  schismatics  who 
obstinately  avoided  communion  with  the  Romish 
church.  All  who  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the 
pope  to  a  council  were  threatened  with  the  ana- 
thema ;  and  if  a  university,  college,  or  chapter, 
with  the  interdict.  Pirates  who  disturbed  the  papal 
sea  ("  our  sea"),  from  Argentaro  to  Terracina,  and 
all  those  who  robbed  wrecked  vessels  of  the  goods  of 
Christians,  incurred  «;his  anathema.  Moreover,  those 
princes  were  anathematized,  who  imposed  new  taxes, 
or  increased  those  already  laid,  except  in  those  cases 
in  which  they  were  allowed  by  law  or  by  the  special 

E  emission  of  the  papal  see;  also  all  forgers  of  papal 
;tters  ;  all  who  provided  Saracens,  Turks,  or  here- 
tics with  horses,  arms,  money,  implements  of  war, 
wood,  hemp,  cordage,  or  any  thing  which  could  be 
of  service  to  them  in  making  war  on  Christians  and 
Catholics;  all  who  should  prevent  the  carrying  of 
provisions  to  the  papal  court;  all  who  robbed, 
injured,  or  murdered  travellers  to  the  papal  court ; 
all  who  abused  cardinals,  papal  ambassadors  or 
bishops ;  all  who  appealed  from  the  commands  of  the 
pope  or  his  ambassadors  to  temporal  courts  of  justice, 
or  avoided  the  judicial  decision  of  the  pope  in 
spiritual  concerns,  or  compelled  the  clergy  to  appear 
before  temporal  judges,  or  made  laws  against  the 
freedom  of  the  church,  or  interrupted  the  bishops  in 
the  exercise  of  their  judicial  power ;  all  who  seized 
upon  the  revenue  which  the  pope  derived  from 
churches  and  convents,  or  imposed  taxes'  upon  the 
clergy,  without  the  consent  of  the  pope,  even  though 
the  offender  were  an  emperor  or  king ;  all  officers 
who  interfered  with  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
clergy ;  and,  finally,  all  who  should  attack  or  con- 
quer the  papal  territory,  of  which  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and 
Corsica  formed  a  part.  None  but  the  pope  can 
remove  this  anathema,  and  he  only  in  the  hour  oi 
death,  when  the  person  excommunicated  has  satisfied 
the  offended  church.  The  bull  was  ordered  to  be  pub- 
licly posted  up  at  Rome,  and  once  a  year,  or  oftener 
every  bishop  was  to  read  it  to  the  assembled  people 


This  was  done  at  Rome,  till  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  every  Maunday  Thursday,  in  the  principal 
ihurches. 

INCOMMENSURABLE,  in  mathematics;  a  mag- 
nitude which  cannot  be  measured  by  another,  taken 
as  unity.  Of  this  kind  are,  for  instance,  all  square 
roots  which  are  not  whole  numbers,  as  the  square 
root  of  12=3,4641  ....  and  so  on  indefinitely. 

INCUBATION.  Birds,  fishes,  insects,  worms, 
and  reptiles,  as  is  well  known,  lay  eggs,  from  which 
the  young  animals  are  produced  by  means  of  warmth. 
The  four  last  named  classes  leave  the  fecundation  of 
the  eggs  to  the  warmth  of  the  sun;  birds  employ  the 
warmth  of  their  own  bodies  for  this  purpose.  The 
process  which  they  use  is  called  incubation.  All 
known  birds,  with  the  exception  of  the  cuckoo,  dis- 
charge this  office  themselves.  The  cuckoo  deposits 
its  eggs  in  the  nest  of  the  hedge-sparrow  and  other 
small  birds.  The  ostrich,  contrary  to  the  common 
opinion,  sits  upon  its  eggs,  the  male  in  company 
with  several  females,  day  and  night.  Among  many 
sorts  of  birds,  as  the  common  hen,  ducks,  geese,  &c., 
the  business  of  incubation  is  confined  to  the  female; 
among  others,  especially  those  which  live  in  pairs,  as 
the  dove,  lark,  sparrow,  &c.,  the  male  takes  part. 
The  female  usually  leaves  the  eggs  for  some  hours, 
about  noon,  to  seek  food  and  bathe  herself.  In  other 
species  of  birds,  the  male  remains  near  the  female 
during  the  process,  protects  her  from  injury,  brings 
her  food,  &c.  This  is  the  case  with  the  canary  bird, 
goldfinch,  linnet,  &c.  The  perseverance  and  devo- 
tion of  the  female  during  the  period  of  incubation  is 
admirable.  She  submits  to  the  most  inconvenient 
postures,  to  avoid  injuring  her  eggs,  and  forgets  her 
food  and  her  companions.  If  she  is  compelled  by 
hunger  to  quit  her  post,  she  covers  her  eggs  with 
feathers,  moss,  wool,  &c.  Birds  in  general  become 
comparatively  tame  during  this  period.  Others  defend 
their  nests  with  the  greatest  courage.  The  domestic 
hen  boldly  encounters  the  largest  dog.  Only  a  few 
birds  living  in  a  state  of  freedom,  allow  their  nests 
to  be  disturbed.  Many  desert  them  entirely,  if  a 
man  has  displaced  the  eggs  during  their  absence;  for 
instance,  the  canary  bird.  The  gradual  development 
of  the  young  bird  in  the  egg  has  been  observed, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  eggs  of  the  domestic  hen. 
The  covering  of  the  young  bird,  when  it  first  leaves 
the  egg,  is  a  sort  of  down;  this  is  gradually  super- 
seded by  feathers.  The.  little  creature  remains  for 
some  hours  or  longer,  in  the  nest,  under  its  mother, 
till  it  has  become  accustomed  to  the  external  air. 
The  old  birds,  particularly  the  female,  now  manifest 
the  greatest  care  for  their  young,  in  protecting  them 
and  providing  for  their  wants.  They  bring  them 
suitable  food,  which,  when  necessary,  the  mother  sof- 
tens first  in  her  crop.  The  dirt  of  the  young  is  thrown 
out  of  the  nest  by  the  old  birds  as  long  as  the  young 
remain  blind.  Water  and  marsh  birds,  soon  after 
birth,  leave  the  nest,  and  follow  their  mother  into  the 
water.  The  old  birds  teach  them  where  to  find  their 
food.  The  mother  protects  them,  takes  them  in 
stormy  weather  under  her  wings,  and  exposes  herself 
to  much  inconvenience  to  save  them  from  suffering. 
The  time  of  incubation  generally  varies  with  the  size 
of  the  birds.  The  linnet  requires  but  fourteen  days, 
the  common  hen  twenty-one,  and  the  swan  forty-two 
days.  In  warm  climates,  the  time  of  incubation  is 
said  to  be  somewhat  shorter.  In  Africa,  the  hen  is 
said  to  sit  but  thirteen  days.  With  us,  too,  in  very 
cold  weather,  geese  and  hens  are  known  to  sit  much 
longer  than  in  warm.  The  warmth  required  for 
fecundating  the  eggs  is  about  1 40°  Fahr. 

The  artificial  hatching  of  eggs  is  practised  in 
Egypt-  In  Naples,  ovrns  for  this  purpose  were 
constructed  in  the  fourteenth  century.  But  in  Egypt, 
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this  art  has  been  carnal  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. The  ovens  intended  for  this  purpose  are  made 
of  brick,  and  sunk  some  depth  in  the  earth.  They 
consist  of  two  stories,  connected  with  each  other, 
and  divided  into  several  apartments.  In  a  corner  of 
the  building  is  an  oven,  which  is  heated  daily  three 
to  four  hours,  for  ten  days  in  succession,  with  cow 
and  camel's  dune,  the  usual  fuel  of  the  country. 
The  heat  is  regulated  by  the  feeling  of  the  superin- 
tendent The  temperature  to  be  produced  is  com- 
pared with  the  warmth  of  baths.  When  the  heat  is 
too  great,  some  passages  are  opened  for  the  air. 
The  floors  of  the  divisions  or  apartments  are  covered 
with  mats,  and  a  layer  of  straw  thereupon,  on  which 
the  eggs  are  laid,  so,  however,  as  not  to  touch  each 
other.  They  are  turned  twice  by  day,  and  as  often  by 
night.  After  eight  or  ten  days,  the  eggs  are  examined 
with  a  lamp,  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  the  process 
of  fecundation.  Those  which  appear  to  be  unfruitful 
are  thrown  away;  the  others,  on  the  fourteenth  day, 
are  put  in  the  upper  story.  On  the  twentieth  or 
twenty-first  day,  the  young  bird  issues  out.  The 
owner  of  the  oven  receives  a  third  part  of  the  eggs 
for  his  trouble.  The  inhabitants  of  a  village  called 
Berme,  in  the  Delta,  are  the  persons  who  carry  on 
this  art  throughout  the  country.  In  China,  also, 
artificial  hatching  is  practised.  The  eggs  there  are 
put  in  wooden  boxes,  which  are  filled  with  sand,  and 
placed  upon  heated  iron  plates.  Of  late,  a  French- 
man has  published  a  work  on  this  subject,  in  which 
he  seeks  to  introduce  the  Egyptian  ovens  on  an 
improved  plan.  He  heats  his  ovens  with  boiling 
water. 

INCUBUS  (Latin,  incubus,  one  who  lies  upon);  a 
spirit,  to  whom  was  ascribed  the  oppression  known 
by  the  vulgar  name  of  nightmare,  in  Greek  ephialtes 
(from  i-ri  and  aXXa^a/,  I  leap  upon.  The  English 
nightmare  is  from  mair,  an  old  woman  or  hag,  in  which 
form  the  spirit  was  generally  supposed  to  appear, 
pressing  upon  the  breast,  and  impeding  the  action 
of  breathing.  The  French  cauchemar  or  cochemar 
(qui  couche  sur)  is  of  the  same  character  and  origin. 
These  daemons  play  an  important  part  in  the  super- 
stitions of  the  middle  ages,  having  been,  perhaps,  not 
unfrequently  employed,  like  the  elder  gods  of  Greece, 
to  cloak  the  advances  of  earthly  lovers.  The  nuns 
and  other  young  ladies  of  the  middle  ages  were 
not  always  safe  from  their  violence  or  their  persua- 
sions, as  numberless  tales  and  grave  histories  abun- 
dantly prove.  Augustin  (De  Civil.  Dei)  mentions 
the  fact  that  Sylvanos,  Panes,  et  Faunas,  quos  vulgo 
Incubos  vacant,  improbos  seepe  extitisse  mulieribus,  et 
earum  appetisse  ac  peregisse  concubitum.  The  word 
is  also  used  for  the  oppression  or  feeling  of  suffoca- 
tion which  sometimes  comes  on  during  sleep.  The 
sufferer  experiences  a  short  period  of  intense  anxiety, 
fear,  horror,  &c.;  feels  an  enormous  weight  on  his 
breast;  is  pursued  by  a  phantom,  monster,  or  wild 
beast,  whom  he  cannot  escape;  is  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  from  which  he  cannot  remove,  or  is,  per- 
haps, rolling  down  it  without  being  able  to  make 
any  exertion  for  his  safety,  and  his  limbs  refuse  to 
do  their  office,  until  he  suddenly  awakens  himself  by 
starting  from  his  recumbent  posture,  or  by  a  loud 
cry;  he  is  then  in  a  state  of  great  terror,  and  the 
body  is  often  covered  with  sweat.  It  is  generally 
owing  to  repletion  and  indigestion,  and  is  often 
superinduced  by  lying  on  the  back.  It  is  most  com- 
mon in  those  seasons  of  the  year  which  most  increase 
the  volume  of  the  fluids — in  spring  and  autumn. 
Homer  (//.  xxii.  200)  and  Virgil  (&n.  xii.  908)  have 

fivrn  striking  pictures  of  its  benumbing  power,  and 
u*>Ii  has  represented  its  agonies.     He  is  said  to 
have  eaten  nn  immoderate  supper  of  raw  pork,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  vivid  conception  of  his  subject. 


INCUNABULA  (from  the  Latin,  signifying  cradle) 
is  a  term  applied  to  those  editions  of  books  which 
were  printed  previously  to  the  year  1 500.  Peignot  ex- 
plains it  as  signifying  editions,  gui  touchent  au  bcrceau 
de  rimprimerie.  The  term  is  most  properly  confined  to 
the  period  above-mentioned,  because  the  art  of  iirint- 
ing  was  completely  formed,  in  all  its  principal  parts, 
in  that  period.  Panzer's  work  conies  down.  in. Iced, 
to  1536,  and  Mattaire's  still  later  ;  but  this  forms  no 
objection  to  our  limitation,  because  these  two  writers 
had  regard  to  the  history  of  printing  in  general, 
rather  than  to  the  history  of  the  incunabula  in  par- 
ticular. A  knowledge  of  them  is  important,  as  they 
are  the  best,  and  often  the  only  sources,  from  which 
a  minute  history  of  the  early  progress  of  the  art  of 
printing  can  be  drawn ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
investigations  of  bibliographers,  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  determining  the  particular  characteristics  and 
mutual  relations  of  these  works.  Many  of  these 
works,  too,  are  important  and  interesting,  on  account 
of  the  illustration  which  they  afford  of  the  history  of 
the  art  by  their  ornaments,  and  on  account  of  the  value 
of  the  first  editions  (editiones  principes,)  of  ancient  and 
modern  classics  in  a  critical  respect.  We  shall  here 
treat  of  them  in  reference  to  their  value  to  professed 
collectors. 

1.  The  first  beginnings  and  attempts  at  printing 
will  naturally  be  objects  of  their  search,  among  which 
are  the  xylographic  specimens,  and  the  earliest  im- 
pressions bearing  date,  which  begin  with  the  indul- 
gences of  Nicholas  V.,  1454;  although  the  oldest 
printed  book,  whose  date  is  undoubted,  is  the  Psalter 
of  1457. 

2.  Next  to  these  are  the  first  impressions  of  par- 
ticular countries  and  places,  which  are  generally  not 
less  rare  than  the  preceding. 

3.  The  first  books  printed  in  a  particular  language 
or  with  certain  types.     The  oldest  impressions  are 
in  the  Gothic  type,  as  it  is  called ;  the  round  or 
Roman  character,  which  afterwards  became  the  most 
common,  particularly  in  Italy,  came  into  use  some- 
what later.     Single  Greek  words,  cut  in  wood,  were 
first  used  in  1465,  in  Cicero's  De  Officiis,  and  in  the 
edition  of  Lactantius  of  the   same  year.     The  first 
book    printed    entirely    in    the    Greek    type,    was 
Laskaris's  Greek  Grammar,  which  appeared  at  Milan, 
1476. 

4.  Editions  from  those  presses  which  did  not  do 
much,   and,   from  the    more  fertile  presses,   those 
editions  which  are  peculiarly  rare  ;  e.  g.,  the  Mentel 
editions  of  the  old  Roman  classics. 

5.  Editions   in   which  certain  typographical   im- 
provements  were   first    introduced ;    as    J.    Nideri 
Preeceptorium  divines  Legis  (Cologne,  Koelhof,  1472, 
folio),  the  first  book  printed  with  signatures ;  Sermo 
ad   Populum  pradicabilis   (Cologne,   t/ier   Jieernen, 
1470,    4to),   the  first  with    the    pages   numbered  ; 
Cicero  De  Officiis  (1465),  the  first  in  quarto ;  and  tlie 
Ojficium  Beatee  Maries  Virg.  (Venice,  Jenson,  1473, 
32mo),  the  first  in  the  smallest  form.     Title  pages 
first  appeared  after  the  year  1485. 

6  Editions  with  the  first,  or  with  remarkable 
attempts  to  apply  the  arts  to  the  ornamenting  of 
books.  The  first  printed  book  with  copper-plates 
is  A  i!  ion  in  da  Siena's  Monte  Santo  di  Dio  (Florence, 
1477,  fol.)  The  most  remarkable  wood-cuts,  of 
which  the  Strasburg  printer,  Gruninger,  was  very 
fond,  are  to  be  foundin  German  and  Italian  editions. 
In  this  division  may  also  be  included  copies  with 
excellent  miniature  engravings. 

7.  Single  copies  which  are  celebrated  on  account 
of  some  particular  circumstances;  e.  g.,  those 
printed  on  parchment  and  with  gold  letters,  of 
which  we  have  some  from  the  fifteenth  century),  &c. 
Of  the  impressions  on  parchment,  on  which  whole 
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editions  were  at  first  printed,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  copies,  even  of  later  editions,  (e.  g.,  of  the  Latin 
Bible  of  1462),  those  are  particularly  sought  after, 
which  issued  from  presses  that  printed  but  little  on 
parchment;  e.  g.,  Schweinheim  and  Pannarz  at 
Rome,  by  whom  only  six  parchment  editions  are 
known  to  have  been  published. 

8.  Finally,  there  are  some  particular  collections  or 
series,  which  collectors  pride  themselves  particularly 
on  possessing ;  e.  g.,  the  six  Greek  works  (Antholo- 
gia,  Apollb'nius,  Rhodius,  Euripides,  Callimachus, 
Gnomee,  Musaus),  printed  in  capitals  by  Alopa  at 
Florence  (1494 — 96),  or  the  Greek  works  printed  at 
Milan  with  a  very  round  type,  of  which  Laskaris 
(1476)  is  the  first,  and  Suidas  (1499)  the  last. 

Editions  from  celebrated  presses  of  the  fifteenth 
century  are  also  highly  valued ;  e.  g.,  those  of 
Schweinheim  and  Pannarz,  and  the  English  printers 
Caxton,  Pynson,  and  Wynkyn. 

For  information  concerning  the  incunabula,  see 
Panzer's  Annales  Typographic!,  together  with  his 
Annals  of  German  Literature,  which  together  con- 
tain the  most  complete  catalogue,  to  the-  year  1536. 
Mattaire's  Annals  are  far  less  complete,  but  they 
come  lower  down,  and  enter  rather  more  into  details. 
Serna  Santander's  Dictionnaire  BiUiographitjue  choisi 
du  15  Siecle  (Brussels,  1805,  3  vols.),  is  a  useful 
work  on  the  most  interesting  incunabula.  It  con- 
tains much  information  on  the  incunabula  of  Spain 
and  the  Low  Countries,  which  is  wanting  in  Panzer. 
Besides  these  works,  we  may  find  accounts  of  parti- 
cular incunabula,  in  the  local  histories  of  printing 
(especially  in  AudifFredi's  works  on  Roman  and 
Italian  printing),  in  the  accounts  of  some  particular 
printers  of  the  fifteenth  century  (Guttenberg,  Jenson, 
Aldus,  Giunti),  and  in  the  works  which,  treat  of  the 
incunabula  of  some  single  libraries,  as  those  of  Fossi, 
Dibdin,  (Bibliotheca  Spencer iana),  &c. 

INDEPENDENCE,  in  politics;  the  sovereignty 
of  a  people  or  country,  as  distinguished  from  a 
former  dependence  upon  another  country.  When  a 
successful  attempt  is  made,  by  a  portion  of  a  people 
subject  to  a  common  government,  to  establish  a 
separate  government  for  itself,  the  struggle  is 
generally  closed  by  the  acknowledgment  of  its  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  the  government  from  wliich 
it  has  seceded,  though,  in  some  cases,  a  complete 
separation  is  effected  without  any  such  acknowledg- 
ment, when  the  old  government  is  too  weak  to  under- 
take anything  effective  against  the  revolted  provinces 
or  colonies,  and  yet  will  not  formally  renounce  its 
authority  over  them.  In  such  a  case,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  such  an  acknowldgement  is  necessary 
to  entitle  the  new  state  to  be  treated  by  other  powers 
as  independent.  This  was  the  case  with  the  United 
Provinces  and  Spain,  the  latter  not  acknowledging 
the  former  for  a  long  series  of  years.  The  South 
American  republics,  too,  have  not  yet  been  acknow- 
ledged by  Spain,  but  no  one  can  doubt  their  inde- 
pendence. The  just  rule  would  seem  to  be,  that  a 
colony  or  province  is  independent  whenever  it 
declares  itself  so,  and  is  able  to  maintain  its  inde- 
pendence, or  is  left  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  it. 
In  a  complicated  political  system,  like  that  of  Europe, 
the  acknowledgment  of  independence  on  the  part  of 
the  old  government,  is  diplomatically  important ;  and 
without  it,  other  European  states  are  averse  to  enter 
into  political  relations  with  the  new  state. 

INDEPENDENTS  ;  a  Protestant  sect  in  England 
and  Holland,  which  originated  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  during  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  The  Independents  declared  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Anglican  church  popish  abuses,  and 
heathenish.  They  agreed  only  in  this  point,  differing 
among  themselves  on  many  points  of  doctrine-  The 


most  zealous  sect  were  the  Brownists,  whose  founder, 
Robert  Brown  (q.  v.),  in  1580,  attacked  the  disci- 
pline and  ceremonial  of  the  church  of  England,  as 
unchristian.  The  name  Independents  is  derived  from 
the  circumstance  that  each  congregation  formed  an 
independent  community,  subject  neither  to  bishops 
nor  elders,  nor  any  other  ecclesiastical  powers ;  the 
minister  was  elected  and  dismissed  by  the  votes  of 
the  congregation,  and  every  member  had  a  right  to 
preach.  The  principles  of  church  government  incul- 
cated by  the  Independents,  spread  rapidly,  and 
became  a  subject  of  alarm  to  the  government ;  some 
were  arrested,  some  executed,  and  many  fled  the  coun- 
try. The  sect  survived  in  England,  under  the  name 
of  Congregationalists;  but  the  principles  of  Brown 
were  modified.  The  name  of  Brownists  they  dis- 
claimed, calling  themselves  Congregationalists,  and 
consider  John  Robinson  (q.  v.)  their  founder.  In 
the  civil  wars  of  England  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  Independents  formed  a  powerful  party. 
See  Cromwell,  Britain,  and  Puritans.  The  English 
Independents  now  differ  from  other  Protestant  sects 
in  rejecting  any  formula  of  faith,  requiring  only  a 
profession  of  belief  in  the  gospel;  and  their  pastors 
are  not  ordained.  Among  them  are  several  dis- 
tinguished men. 

INDEX.  A  scientific  work  becomes  doubly 
valuable  by  a  well  arranged  and  complete  index, 
made  under  the  eyes  of  the  author,  which  saves  the 
reader  an  immense  expense  of  time.  A  scientific 
work  of  value  is  a  book  of  reference,  and  a  book  of 
reference  without  an  index  is  like  a  chest  with  a 
troublesome  lock,  which  tries  our  patience  whenever 
we  attempt  to  open  it.  The  plan  of  some  newspapers 
to  issue  a  general  index  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
deserves  much  commendation,  and  ought  to  be  imi- 
tated by  every  editor  who  considers  his  journal  worth 
preserving. 

By  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  index  is  used 
absolutely,  to  designate  the  catalogues,  or  list  of 
books  prohibited  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  on  ac- 
count of  the  heretical  opinions  supposed  to  be  con- 
tained in  them,  or  maintained  by  the  authors  or 
editors  of  them.  The  catalogue,  or  list  of  books 
absolutely  prohibited,  is  simply  called  the  Index,  or 
Index  Librorum  prohibitorum;  but  when  the  list,  or 
catalogue,  is  of  books  allowed  to  be  read,  after  cor- 
rection or  alteration,  agreeably  to  the  orders  of  the 
papal  authorities,  it  is  termed  Index  expurgatorius , 
and,  in  the  later  indexes,  the  words  donee  corrigantur 
are  subjoined  to  certain  works,  in  order  to  render  a 
separate  expurgatory  index  unnecessary.  (Townley's 
Essays  on  various  Subjects  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
page  133.)  The  beginning  of  the  prohibitory  index 
is  to  be  found  in  Gratian's  Collection,  being  a 
prohibition  to  read  pagan  books  by  the  council  of 
Carthage,  held  about  400.  The  emperors  also  pro- 
hibited the  reading  of  certain  books.  Constantine, 
for  instance,  prohibited  the  reading  of  the  works  of 
Arius.  The  popes,  too,  used  to  order  obnoxious 
books  to  be  burned.  The  books  of  whole  sects  are 
sometimes  prohibited  in  a  mass.  The  invention  of 
printing  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  caused  a 
rapid  multiplication  of  books,  and  induced  the  papal 
hierarchy  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  circulation  of 
any  which  might  prove  injurious  to  the  interest  of 
the  Romish  church.  Hence  originated  imprimaturs 
(q.  v.),  or  official  permission  to  print  works;  and  the 
promulgation  and  diffusion  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformation,  in  the  following  century,  increased  the 
determination  of  the  powerful  adherents  of  popery 
to  suppress  and  to  destroy  all  the  books  tinctured 
with  Lutheranism,  or  maintaining  any  of  the  peculiar 
opinions  held  by  the  reformed  churches.  In  1546, 
in  pursuance  of  an  edict  of  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
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Uie  university  of  Louvain  published  an  index,  or 
catalogue  of  books  regarded  as  dangerous,  of  which 
«  revned  edition  was  published  in  1550.  Similar 
lirtt  of  interdicted  books  appeared,  nearly  at  the 
f^^Vft  time,  at  \  <  m.  r.  1'nris,  Cologne,  &c.  (for  an  ac- 
count ft  whi'-h,  see  Feignot's  Dictionnaire  des 
JLfcnri  condamnt*  an  feu,  tupprimes,  ou  censures, 
turn.  i. ,  pp.  256 — 266;  and  Mendham's  Account  of 
tike  Indices,  both  Prohibitory  and  Expurgatory,  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  pp.  17  et  seq.)  Philip  II.  of 
Spain  having  caused  a  catalogue  of  all  books  pro- 
hibited by  the  inquisition  to  be  printed  (Venice, 
1558),  pope  Paul  IV.  followed  the  example,  and 
ordered  an  Index  Librorum  prohibitorum  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Congregatio  Sancti  Officii  (see  Congre- 
gation), in  which  not  only  all  heretical  books  were 
noted  down,  but  also  all  which  tended  to  lower  the 
Catholic  hierarchy,  many  even  written  by  Catholic 
clergymen.  The  first  part  contains  the  names  of  the 
authors  whose  works  are  altogether  prohibited  ;  the 
second,  single  prohibited  works ;  the  third,  anony- 
mous works.  A  particular  part  contains  the  names 
of  forty-two  booksellers,  whose  publications  are  alto- 
gether prohibited.  After  this,  the  councils  published 
a  number  of  such  indexes,  and  these  were  followed 
by  some  for  single  countries ;  for  instance,  by  the 
Sorbonne  for  France.  The  indexes  assumed  their 
most  systematic  form  at  the  council  of  Trent,  which, 
at  its  eighteenth  session,  referred  the  consideration 
of  works  to  be  prohibited  to  a  select  committee;  and, 
in  the  twenty-fifth  session,  what  had  been  done  by 
that  committee  was  referred  to  the  pope  (Cone.  Trid. 
Canones,  177,  362,  Paris,  edit.,  1824),  that  it  might 
be  completed  and  published  with  his  authority.  The 
work  was  accordingly  published  in  1564.  Besides 
the  catalogue  of  prohibited  books,  it  contains  general 
rules  relative  to  such  books,  drawn  up  by  certain 
persons  deputed  for  that  purpose  by  the  council  of 
Trent,  and  sanctioned  by  pope  Pius  IV.  These 
rules,  which  are  ten  in  number,  are  prefixed  to  the 
different  indexes  which  have  been  published  since 
that  period.  They  are  also  contained  in  the  Paris 
edition  of  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Trent,  already 
cited  (pp.  433 — 440),  and  a  translation  of  them  will  be 
found  in  Townley's  Illustration  of  Biblical  Literature 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  478 — 485). 

The  Congregation  of  the  Index,  which  forms  a 
branch  of  the  inquisition,  holds  its  sitting  at  Rome, 
and  has  the  right  of  examining  generally  all  books 
which  concern  faith,  morals,  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
or  civil  society,  on  which  it  passes  judgment  for  sup- 
pressing them  absolutely,  or  directing  them  to  be 
corrected,  or  allowing  them  to  be  read  with  precau- 
tion, and  by  certain  persons.  Pius  V.  confirmed  the 
establishment  of  this  congregation.  Persons  specially 
deputed  by  it  may  give  permission  to  Romanists 
throughout  the  world  to  read  prohibited  books,  and 
the  penalty  denounced  against  those  who  read  or 
keep  any  books  suspected  of  heresy  or  false  doctrine 
is  the  greater  excommunication;  and  those  who  read 
or  keep  works  interdicted  on  any  other  account,  be- 
sides the  mortal  sin  committed,  are  to  be  severely 
punished,  at  the  will  of  the  bishops.  (Richard  and 
Giraud,  Bibliothfque  Sacree,  torn.  viii.  p.  78).  The 
latest  Index  Librorum  prohibitorum  appeared  at 
Rome,  in  1819.  For  the  preceding  Indexes  pub- 
lished in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  at  Rome,  between  the 
years  1564  and  1806,  see  Mendbam's  Account  of  the 
Indices,  &c.,  pp.  31 — 123. 

INDIA;  THE  INDIES.  This  name  has  been 
very  vaguely  applied,  at  different  periods,  to  different 
extents  of  country,  and  is  still  used  in  different  ap- 
plications. The  name  is  derived  by  us  from  the 
Greeks,  who  seem  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the 
Persians,  as  it  is  unknown  to  the  natives.  It  was 


at  first  used  by  the  Grecian  writers  to  signify  an 
ndefinite  t  xtent  of  country  lying  beyond  the  Indus, 
with  which  they  were  acquainted  only  through  mea- 
gre and  vague  accounts  obtained  from  the  Persians. 
Darius  crossed  the  Indus  (B.  C.  520),  and  conquered 
Cashmere  and  a  part  of  the  Penjab.     Alexander,  200 
years  later,  pushed  his  conquests  a  little  farther,  and 
the  narratives  given  by  his  officers  supplied  Eratos- 
thenes, Strabo,  and  Pliny  with  the  materials  which 
they  arranged  and  abridged.  Ptolemy,  who  flourished 
at  a  later  period  (A.  D.  150),  when  commerce  had 
made  his  countrymen  acquainted  with  the  southern 
parts  of  India,  has  given  a  more  accurate  account  of 
it.     He  divides  India  into  India  within  and  India 
beyond  the   Ganges.     The  former  was  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  people  of  Paropamisus,  Arachosia 
and  Gedrosia;  on  the  north  by  the  mount  Imaus,  the 
Sogdiaeans  and  Sacae;  on  the  east  by  the  Ganges,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  Indian  ocean.     Other  writers, 
as  Arrian  and  Pliny,  make  the  Indus  its  western 
limit.     Strabo  calls  the  southern  and  eastern  boun- 
dary the  Atlantic  ocean.    Of  the  two  great  rivers, 
the  Indus  and  Ganges,  the  latter  was  not  reached  by 
Alexander,  and  was  seen  by  very  few  of  his  followers. 
The  Indus  and  its  five  great  tributaries  were  known 
to  all  of  them.    A  more  accurate  acquaintance  with 
Upper  India,  obtained  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
has  proved  the  general  correctness  of  the  ancient  ac- 
counts, and  settled  many  doubtful  points.     Of  the 
Deccan  they  knew  nothing  but  the  coasts,  and  of 
India  beyond  the  Ganges  they  knew  very  little.  The 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  rise  of  the  Parthian 
empire,  and  particularly  the  extension  of  the  Moham- 
medan power  over  Western  Asia,  broke  off  all  direct 
intercourse  between  Europe  and   India.    Religious 
hatred  and  commercial  jealousy  contributed  to  shut 
up  the  road  to  India  against  Europeans.     Caravans 
were  then  the  medium  of  Indian  commerce,  and 
through  them  the  productions  of  the    East  were 
brought  to  the  Mediterranean  shores.    Not  until  the 
Portuguese  had  doubled  the  cape  of  Good  Hope 
(1498)  were  the  Europeans  able  to  visit  that  region 
of  wealth.     The  islands  of  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
Celebes,   the  Philippines,  the  Moluccas,  &c.,  were 
discovered,  and  have  often  been  included  under  the 
general  name  of  India,  which  comprised,  on  the  con- 
tinent, all  that  vast  tract  of  country  lying  south  of 
China,  Thibet,  and  Persia.     These  regions  have  been 
divided  by  modern  geographers  into  three  parts — the 
islands,  or  the  Indian  Archipelago  ;  India  this  side 
the  Ganges,  or  Hindoostan  ;  and  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  or,  as  some  writers  call  it,  Chin-India,  or 
Indo-China,  including  the  Birman  empire,  Cambo- 
dia, Tonquin,  Cochin-China,  Laos,  Siam,   and  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca.    (See  the  separate  articles.) 
The  islands  above-mentioned  are  Ceylon,  the  Lacca- 
dives,  the  Maldives,  Andaman,  the  Nicobar  isles,  the 
Sunda  isles,    including   Borneo,  Sumatra,  Celebes, 
Java,  &c.,  the  Moluccas,  the  Philippines.     (See  the 
articles.)     When  America  was  discovered,  it  is  well 
known  that  Columbus  supposed  it  to  be  the  eastern 
coast  of  Asia,  of  which  he  was  in  search.     These 
regions  were,  therefore,  at  first  called  India,  and  when 
the  error  was  discovered,  the  name  was  retained, 
with  the  distinctive  appellation  of  IVest,  the  proper 
India  being  called  the  East  Indies.     The  Spanish 
kings  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  the  Indies,  and  the 
council  for  the  colonies  was  styled  the  supreme  coun- 
cil of  the  Indies.     The  name  of  West  Indies  was 
aftenvards  restricted  to  the  islands,  now  so  called, 
lying  between  North  and  South  America. 

European  Commercial  Colonies  in  India.     In  an- 

|  cient  times,  India  was  the  principal  source  of  the 

commerce  of  the    Phoenicians,   Carthaginians,   and 

j  Egyptians.     (See  Heeren's  Ideas,  1st  vol.,  3d  part, 
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4th  edition,  1824.)  Until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  Europeans  obtained  the  precious  mer- 
chandise of  India  only  second  hand,  partly  through 
Egypt,  where  it  came  by  the  way  of  the  Arabian  sea, 
and  partly  from  the  long  journeys  of  the  caravans 
through  the  interior  of  Asia.  This  commerce  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  who  fur- 
nished the  European  markets  with  the  productions  of 
Asia,  and  thereby  became  rich  and  powerful. 

Portuguese  India.  The  doubling  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which,  in  1498,  showed  the  way  by  sea  to  the 
riches  of  India,  led  the  Portuguese  to  the  possession 
of  a  kingdom  in  Asia.  A  few  years  after  Vasco  de 
Gama  (q.  v.)  had  landed  on  the  coast  of  India,  they 
were  already  the  most  favoured  merchants  upon  the 
whole  coast,  and  in  spite  of  the  active  jealousy  of 
the  Mohammedans,  who  had  hitherto  monopolized 
the  lucrative  commerce  of  India,  they  formed  settle- 
ments, and  made  commercial  treaties  with  the  Indian 
princes,  in  which  the  latter  acknowledged  the  king 
of  Portugal  for  their  lord.  Francis  of  Almeida,  the 
first  Portuguese  viceroy  in  India  (from  1505  to  1509), 
increased  the  fame  of  his  nation  in  the  Indian  seas. 
Wherever  he  landed,  he  formed  commercial  establish- 
ments, and  even  took  possession  of  Ceylon  in  1506. 
His  more  famous  successor,  Alphonso  of  Albu- 
querque, who  held  the  chief  command  between  1510 
and  1515,  confirmed  the  proud  edifice  of  Portuguese 
power  in  the  Indies.  He  built  fortresses  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  factories,  and  conquered  Malacca,  to 
which  merchant  ships  from  Japan,  China,  the  Moluc- 
cas, the  Philippines,  Bengal,  Persia,  Arabia,  and 
Africa,  resorted ;  and  the  terror  of  his  arms,  which 
this  conquest  inspired,  induced  the  most  powerful 
princes  of  farther  India  to  seek  the  alliance  of  the 
Portuguese.  He  afterwards  acquired  possession  of 
the  Moluccas,  and  with  them  of  the  rich  spice  com- 
merce, and  ended  his  triumphant  career  by  the  con- 
quest of  Ormuz,  the  richest  and  most  powerful  city  on 
the  Persian  gulf,  the  possession  of  which  he  secured 
by  a  castle.  Soon  after  his  death,  the  Portuguese 
ruled  from  the  Arabian  to  the  Persian  gulf ;  nearly 
all  the  ports  and  islands  on  the  coasts  of  Persia  and 
India  soon  fell  into  their  power  ;  they  possessed  the 
whole  coast  of  Malabar  to  cape  Comorin,  and  had 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  and  the  bay 
of  Bengal ;  Ceylon  was  tributary  to  them  ;  they  had 
factories  in  China;  and  the  ports  of  Japan,  to  which 
a  tempest  had  shown  them  the  way,  were  open  to 
their  merchant  ships.  Their  power  had  attained  this 
extent  in  1542  ;  and,  for  sixty  years,  they  carried  on 
their  lucrative  commerce  without  any  considerable 
rivals.  They  determined  the  price  of  merchandise 
in  all  the  European  and  Asiatic  markets.  No  foreign 
vessel  could  take  a  cargo  in  the  Indian  ports,  before 
the  Portuguese  ships  were  freighted  ;  no  ship  was  safe 
in  the  Indian  seas  without  Portuguese  passports;  and 
even  those  which  carried  on  commerce  by  their  per- 
mission, could  not  trade  in  cinnamon,  ginger,  pepper, 
steel,  iron,  lead,  and  arms,  because  these  articles 
were  included  in  their  monopolies.  The  central  point 
of  the  Portuguese  dominion,  after  the  time  of  Albu- 
querque, was  Goa,  where  the  royal  Portuguese  gover- 
nor, under  the  title  of  viceroy  or  governor,  had  his 
seat.  By  bold  and  often  revolting  acts  of  power, 
they  secured  their  dominion  in  Asia.  They  bom- 
barded the  most  powerful  cities  on  the  Indian  coasts; 
they  burnt  the  ships  of  their  enemies  in  their  own 
harbours  ;  they  instigated  the  inferior  native  princes 
to  rebel  against  their  sovereigns,  that  they  might  take 
advantage  of  internal  dissensions  to  extend  their  own 
power  ;  and  they  granted  peace  and  their  alliance  to 
no  prince  who  did  not  do  homage  to  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal, and  confirm  his  submission  by  permission  to 
build  a  castle  in  his  capital.  Even  on  the  coasts 


where  they  merely  trafficked  without  governing,  and 
where  the  natives  were  subject  to  the  native  princes, 
they  ruled  indirectly  by  the  terror  of  their  name. 
Portugal  owed  this  power  to  a  few  able  men,  whose 
adventurous  spirit  led  them  to  this  distant  scene  of 
action.  The  inclination  to  knightly  adventures, 
which,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Moors,  had  no  ob- 
ject of  enterprise  at  home,  found  here  a  field  for 
action.  But  the  successors  of  the  men  who  estab- 
lished the  commercial  greatness  of  their  nation,  were 
not  endowed  with  the  same  talents.  Avarice  and  love 
of  plunder  soon  became  the  only  motives  of  enter- 
prise ;  the  honour  of  the  Portuguese  name  was  sul- 
lied ;  a  revolting  abuse  of  power  excited  the  resis- 
tance of  the  natives,  who  had  been  before  armed 
against  each  other  by  the  artful  policy  of  the  stran- 
gers, but  now  became  united  by  the  sight  of  their 
common  danger.  After  the  powerful  John  II.,  and 
the  magnanimous  Emanuel,  weak  princes  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Portugal ;  under  Sebastian,  the  dis- 
ciple of  the  Jesuits,  when  the  kingdom  was  fast 
approaching  to  its  ruin,  the  Portuguese  dominion  in 
Asia  was  also  lost.  The  union  of  Portugal  with 
Spain,  in  1580,  decided  the  fall  of  their  commercial 
power  in  India.  The  Spanish  kings  neglected  the 
Asiatic  settlements.  Robbery,  pillage,  and  insubor- 
dination prevailed  there.  Some  commanders  in  India 
made  themselves  independent;  others  joined  the 
Indian  princes ;  and  others  became  pirates.  The 
Portuguese  were  treated  as  Spaniards  by  the  Dutch 
and  English. 

Dutch  India.  The  Dutch  had  previously  gone  to 
the  great  commercial  market  of  Lisbon  for  Indian 
merchandise,  but  Philip  II.  closed  the  haroour  of  the 
Portuguese  capital  to  the  Dutch  ships,  on  account  of 
the  revolt  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  thus  obliged 
that  industrious  people  to  go  to  the  sources  of  this 
commerce.  They  were  engaged  in  fruitless  attempts 
to  find  a  passage  to  India  by  the  Northern  seas, 
where  they  might  avoid  their  enemies,  when  Cor- 
nelius Houtmann  (q.  v.),  a  Dutchman  who  had  made 
several  voyages  to  India  in  Portuguese  ships,  offered 
his  services  to  his  countrymen.  In  1595,  he  was 
sent,  with  four  ships,  to  India,  to  explore  the  coasts, 
and  gain  information  concerning  the  inhabitants  and 
the  commercial  relations  in  that  place,  and  he  re- 
turned with  favourable  accounts;  for,  in  this  very 
first  voyage,  treaties  of  commerce  were  made  with 
the  princes  of  the  island  of  Java.  The  company  of 
merchants  who  had  begun  the  undertaking,  sent 
out  admiral  Van  Steck,  with  orders  to  enter  into 
treaties  with  the  native  princes,  and  to  establish  fac- 
tories on  the  island,  which  was  at  a  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  Portuguese  commerce,  but  was  near 
enough  to  the  Spice  islands  to  favour  a  contraband 
trade,  and  was  very  well  situated  for  trade  with 
China  and  Japan.  The  hatred  of  the  natives  against 
the  Portuguese,  who  had  at  times  landed  here, 
assisted  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  enterprise. 
Several  societies  were  now  formed  in  Holland  to 
prosecute  the  commerce  with  India;  but  the  markets, 
both  of  India  and  of  Europe,  were  soon  overstocked. 
To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  and  to  be  able  to 
oppose  a  firmer  resistance  to  the  jealous  Portuguese 
than  they  could  do  separately,  the  small  commercial 
societies  united  in  1602,  and  formed  the  great  East 
India  company,  which  had  power  to  make  peace  or 
war  with  the  princes  of  Asia,  to  build  forts,  to  main- 
tain garrisons,  and  to  choose  a  governor.  Now,  that 
they  nad  formed  settlements  at  Java  and  upon  other 
points,  and  had  made  commercial  treaties  \\  ith  seve- 
ral princes  of  Bengal,  began  the  long  struggle  be- 
tween the  rivals.  The  Portuguese  had  the  advantage 
of  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Indian  sea,  but  the 
Dutch  could  rely  on  more  powerful  support  from 
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Europe;  for  Philip  1 1.  and  his  successors  often  left 
their  Asiatic  settlements  unprotected.  Time  and 
experience  gave  the  advantage  of  knowledge  to  the 
Dutch,  and  tin  ir  wronger  and  better  served  navy 
enabled  them  to  take  one  place  after  another  from 
the  Portuguese.  In  1621,  the  latter  were  stripped, 
by  their  victorious  rivals,  of  the  Moluccas;  in  1683, 
of  Japan;  in  1641,  of  Malacca;  in  1658,  of  Ceylon; 
in  1600,  of  Celebes,  where  the  Portuguese  had  settled 
after  the  loss  of  the  Moluccas,  to  retain  by  smuggling 
some  part  of  the  spice  trade;  and,  after  1663,  the 
mu-t  important  places  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  where 
they  had  longest  maintained  themselves,  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  Dutch.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
Portuguese  were  contending  with  the  Dutch,  the 
English  also  entered  the  lists. 

English  India.  In  1600,  queen  Elizabeth  gave  to 
the  merchants  of  London  an  exclusive  right  to  the 
commerce  of  India  for  fifteen  years;  and,  soon  after, 
the  four  first  merchant  ships  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany sailed  from  Lancaster  to  the  Moluccas.  The 
profits  upon  this  first  voyage  induced  the  associated 
merchants  to  use  every  exertion  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  which  the  new  settlements  of  the  Dutch, 
and  those  of  the  Portuguese,  upon  the  Indian  coast, 
placed  in  their  way;  and  they  soon  succeeded  in 
forming  establishments  and  building  forts  in  Java, 
Amboyna,  and  Banda,  and  shared  the  spice  trade 
with  Uie  Dutch.  This  privilege,  indeed,  was  soon 
after  lost,  the  Dutch  having  obtained  sole  possession 
of  the  Moluccas;  but  the  English  were  more  success- 
ful in  their  settlements  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and 
( 'oromimdel,  and  always  repelled  the  attacks  of  the 
Portuguese.  They  obtained  yet  more  important  ad- 
vantages in  1623,  when  the  Persians  requested  their 
assistance  to  drive  the  Portuguese  from  Ormuz;  for, 
independently  of  their  share  of  the  rich  booty  of 
merchandise  which  they  gained,  they  formed  a  set- 
tlement at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  gulf  (Gam- 
broon)  and  obtained  possession  of  the  commerce  in 
silks,  carpets,  gold  stuffs,  and  other  Persian  commo- 
dities. Thus,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  commercial  power  of  the  Dutch  and  British 
rose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Portuguese.  But  the 
friendly  reception  which  the  natives  had  given  to 
the  Dutch,  when  they  freed  them  from  the  hated 
power  of  the  Portuguese,  was  soon  followed  by  dis- 
contents. They  saw  that  they  had  exchanged  a 
hard  yoke  for  one  still  harder;  that  avarice  and  a 
commercial  spirit  produced,  under  their  new  masters, 
the  same  effects,  which,  ever  since  the  first  arrival 
of  the  Europeans,  had  disturbed  their  peace  and 
destroyed  their  freedom.  The  Dutch,  as  well  as  the 
Portuguese,  were  almost  continually  at  war  with  the 
natives  on  the  islands  and  on  the  continent,  wherever 
they  formed  settlements.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
Portuguese  from  the  Spice  islands,  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment became  so  oppressive  as  to  compel  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  spice  trees  upon  all  the  islands  except 
Amboyna.  At  Banda,  the  natives  were  massacred, 
because  they  would  not  submit  to  become  slaves,  and 
the  whole  island  was  divided  among  the  whites,  who 
used  slaves  from  the  neighbouring  islands  to  culti- 
vate their  lands.  The  magnificent  city  of  Batavia, 
upon  the  northern  coast  of  Java,  became,  after  1619, 
the  seat  of  the  Dutch  government  in  India,  and  the 
principal  seat  of  the  Asiatic  trade  of  the  East  India 
company.  From  this  place  the  governor-general, 
during  the  five  years  of  his  power,  ruled  with  regal 
sway  over  the  princes  of  the  interior.  Until  modern 
times,  when  the  whole  European  colonial  system 
VH-.  -Imken,  and  almost  all  the  commercial  establish- 
ments in  Asia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  who 
ruled  the  sea,  the  Dutch,  notwithstanding  the  strug- 
gles of  the  natives,  remained  in  possession  of  their 


settlements,  among  the  most  important  of  which 
were  Surat,  on  the  coast  of  Hindoostan;  the  govern- 
ment of  Malabar,  with  Cochin,  its  fortress;  that  of 
Coromandel,  with  the  fortified  Negapatam;  Chin- 
sura,  in  Bengal;  the  government  of  Malacca,  the 
farthest  Dutcli  settlement  at  the  southern  point  of 
the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges;  Celebes,  the  only 
place  where  they  formally  ruled  after  disarming  and 
subduing  the  native  princes;  Java,  the  Moluccas; 
and  the  southern  coast  of  Borneo,  their  last  settle- 
ment. 

Danish  India.  Before  we  return  to  the  English 
colonies  in  India,  we  must  cast  a  glance  at  the  other 
commercial  establishments,  those  of  the  Danes  and  the 
French,  likewise  formed  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
A  Dutch  factor,  Boschower,  who  had  obtained  from 
the  king  of  Ceylon,  as  a  mark  of  high  favour,  the  title 
of  prince,  being  coldly  received  when  he  returned 
home,  from  resentment  offered  his  services  to  king 
Christian  IV.  for  forming  a  colony  in  Ceylon.  An 
East  India  company  was  immediately  established  in 
Copenhagen,  and,  in  1618,  Boschower  sailed  for 
India  with  six  ships,  of  which  half  belonged  to  the 
king,  and  the  others  to  the  company.  He  died  on 
the  way.  The  Danish  mariner  who  commanded  the 
ships  was  ill  received  at  Ceylon,  and  immediately 
turned  to  the  coasts  of  Coromandel,  the  nearest  part 
of  the  Indian  main.  The  native  prince  of  Tanjore, 
granted  him,  for  a  yearly  rent,  a  fertile  strip  of  land, 
where  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  city  of  Tran- 
quebar,  and  where,  soon  after,  the  fortress  of  Dans- 
burg  was  built  for  the  protection  of  the  new  settle- 
ments. The  other  Europeans,  who  had  established 
themselves  in  India,  at  first  placed  no  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  Danes,  who  thus  were  enabled  to 
carry  on  an  extensive  trade.  But  when  the  Dutch 
became  more  powerful  and  more  arrogant,  they  ex- 
cluded their  new  rivals  from  all  the  markets.  The 
aHairs  of  the  Danish  company  declined;  it  ceded  its 
possessions  to  the  government,  and,  in  1634,  was 
dissolved.  After  1643,  the  Danes  ceased  to  navigate 
the  Indian  seas.  In  1670,  Christian  V.  formed  a  new 
society,  which  he  so  generously  supplied  with  ships, 
that  nearly  half  of  their  capital  came  from  his  hand. 
This  company  had  the  right  of  making  peace  and  war. 
It  was  soon  involved  in  new  quarrels  with  the  Dutch 
and  the  princes  of  Tanjore,  whom  the  latter  had 
excited  against  it.  It  continued  its  feeble  existence 
until  1729,  when  it  was  given  up,  as  it  could  no 
longer  maintain  its  small  possessions.  Two  years 
after,  it  was  again  restored  by  Christian  VI.  It 
received  a  charter  for  forty  years,  with  the  right  of 
carrying  on  an  exclusive  trade  from  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  China.  It  was  so  successful  that, 
after  the  charter  had  expired,  it  was  renewed  for 
twenty  years,  but  with  a  proviso  taking  the  exclusive 
right  to  trade  from  the  company,  and  allowing  access 
to  India  to  every  Danish  subject,  on  condition  of  the 
payment  of  a  tax  to  the  company.  In  the  mean 
while,  several  settlements  were  made  on  the  coasts 
of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  in  Bengal,  in  Behar, 
in  Orissa,  on  the  straits  of  Malacca,  and  they  became 
so  important  to  the  navy  and  the  commerce  of  Den- 
mark, that  the  king,  in  1770,  bought  them  from  the 
company,  and  took  their  officers  into  his  service. 
The  commerce  to  India  and  to  China  has,  since  then, 
been  free  to  all  Danish  subjects. 

French  India.  The  East  India  companies  of 
England  and  Holland  were  already  rich,  when  the 
French  had  made  only  a  few  unsuccessful  attempts, 
and  had  no  immediate  commerce  with  India.  But 
the  French  minister  of  commerce,  Colbert,  was  so 
loudly  called  upon  to  favour  the  enterprise  of  th« 
nation,  that  he  resolved,  in  1665,  to  form  a  company, 
and  to  give  to  it,  for  sixty  years,  all  the  right?  and 
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privileges  which  those  of  Holland  and  of  England 
enjoyed.  The  company  was  to  have  a  capital  of 
15,000,000  of  livres.  The  island  of  Madagascar,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Indian  sea  and  near  the  African 
coast,  favourably  situated  for  Trade  with  Africa, 
Persia,  Arabia,  and  India,  was  chosen  for  the  central 
point  of  their  new  establishments.  But,  in  five  years, 
the  company  was  so  reduced  by  bad  management, 
and  by  the  faithlessness  of  agents,  that  it  ceded  its 
possessions  to  the  government.  Things  went  on  no 
better,  and,  in  two  years,  all  the  French  who  had 
remained  at  Madagascar  were  massacred.  In  the 
mean  while,  instead  of  Surat  in  Guzerat,  where  the 
French  had  first  deposited  their  goods,  they  chose 
the  then  unimportant  village  of  Pondicherry,  which 
soon  after  became  a  considerable  city.  During  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  commerce  of  the  French  did 
not  flourish  in  India.  The  defects  of  the  system  of 
administration,  military  disasters,  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  government,  prevented  the  extension 
of  the  colonies,  and  some  but  just  begun  were  im- 
mediately abandoned.  The  company  finally  gave 
up  its  privileges  (which  had  been  renewed  in  1714), 
to  the  merchants  of  St  Malo.  Under  the  administra- 
tion of  cardinal  Fleury,  order  and  activity  were  first 
introduced  into  these  commercial  enterprises,  when 
the  brothers  Orri  and  Fulvy  took  the  direction  of 
them.  Pondicherry  soon  recovered  from  its  decline, 
and  the  Isle  de  France,  which  the  French  had  pos- 
sessed since  1720,  admirably  situated  as  a  station  for 
Indian  commerce,  soon  became  flourishing  (1735) 
under  the  wise  government  of  Bourdonnaye.  The 
colony  of  Chandernagore,  on  the  Ganges,  prospered 
under  the  management  of  Dupleix.  French  ships 
navigated  all  the  Eastern  seas,  where  a  lucrative 
commerce  could  be  expected.  In  the  naval  war 
between  the  English  and  French  (1745 — 47),  the 
latter  maintained  their  possessions  in  India  with  great 
valour,  although  they  received  but  little  support  from 
Europe;  but,  after  the  peace  of  1748,  their  power  rose 
to  its  height  by  their  influence  on  the  wars  of  the 
Indian  princes.  They  obtained  large  possessions  on 
the  coasts  of  Golconda,  Orissa,  and  Coromandel,  which 
were,  however,  too  much  separated  to  give  each 
other  mutual  support.  During  the  war  with  England 
(1755 — 63),  the  French  gradually  lost  every  thing  in 
India.  The  peace  restored  to  them  only  Pondicherry 
and  Mahe,  and  gave  them  three  small  factories  in 
Bengal,  with  weak  garrisons.  Since  this  time,  they 
have  lost  and  regained  Pondicherry  several  times, 
and  hold  it  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  of  May  30,  1814. 
The  British  are  now  the  ruling  commercial  nation  in 
India.  Upon  the  foundation  laid  there,  as  we  have 
related,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  has  arisen  the 
proud  edifice  of  their  power;  and,  since  1702,  the 
funds  of  all  the  smaller  companies  which  before  had 
been  formed,  were  united  with  those  of  the  East 
India  company.  See  East  India  Companies. 

Indian  Languages.  If  the  religious  systems  of 
the  natives  of  India,  and  the  high  antiquity  of  their 
traditions,  were  not  a  sufficient  proof  that  India  is 
truly  Medyama,  Medhya-Dehsa  (the  central  land), 
and  its  inhabitants  a  primitive  people,  a  survey 
of  the  languages  of  the  country  would  render  it 
evident.  Although  the  missionary  Henry  Roth,  in 
1644,  and  the  Jesuit  Hanzelben,  in  1699,  engaged 
in  this  study,  it  is  only  since  1790  that  it  has  been 
more  thoroughly  investigated  by  Paolino,  Sir  W. 
Jones,  Wilkins,  Forster,  Carey,  Marshman,  Wilson, 
Colebrooke,  Ward,  Marsden,  Bopp,  and  others. 
According  to  an  Indian  treatise  on  rhetoric,  given 
by  Colebrooke,  there  are  four  leading  languages : 
Sanscrit,  Pracrit,  Paisachi  or  Apadhransa  and  Ma- 
gailhi  or  Misra.  As  those  double  appellations  are 
founded  on  different  passages  of  that  treatise,  Cole- 


brooke considers  the  Apadhransa  the  same  as  the 
Magadhi,  and  the  Paisachi  and  Misra  as  one;  so 
that,  in  reality,  the  Sanscrit,  the  Pracrit,  and  the 
Magadhi  are  the  only  leading  languages.  But,  as 
even  English  critics  have  remarked,  the  passage 
quoted  does  not  seem  to  have  justice  done  it,  be- 
cause Apadhransa,  like  Misra,  must  be,  even  accord- 
ing to  fais  explanation,  a  kind  of  mixed  language  or 
jargon. 

I.  The  Sanscrit,  called  also  Gronthon,  from  Grand- 
ha,  book,  is  the  holy  language  of  the  Bramins  and  of 
books.     It  is  a  dead  language,  but  was  probably 
once  spoken;   it  is  wonderfully  perfect  in  its  con- 
struction, and  extremely  copious.    Its  alphabet  is 
called  Devanagari,  divine  alphabet,  because  it  is  said 
to  have  had  its  origin  from  the  gods,  whose  language 
it  is;  it  consists  of  fifty  letters.     It  has  three  genders, 
a  dual  like  the  Greek,  conjugations  numbered  accord- 
ing to  the  vowel  or  consonant  endings,  seven  cases, 
instead  of  pronouns,  after  nouns,  and  abundance  of 
particles.    Its  flourishing  period  was  at  the  court  of 
Vicramaditya,  rajah  of  Benares,  in  the  last  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  where  the  celebrated  poet 
Calydas  lived,  the  author  of  Sacontala,  or  the  Fatal 
Ring,  and  of  the  Megha  Duta,  or  the  Cloud  of  Mes- 
sage.    In  this  language   are  also  written  the  old 
sacred  books,  the  Vedas.    The  father  of  Sanscrit 
grammar  is  Panini,  whose  name  occurs  in  the  Indian 
theogony,  and  to  whom  are  attributed  the  Sutras,  or 
short  grammatical  precepts;  although  he  himself  re- 
fers to  predecessors,  as  Samkyn,  Gargyn,  Casyapa, 
Galava,  Sacatayana,  &c.     But  his  system  is  very 
artificial.     His  work  was  improved  by  another  an- 
cient philosopher,  Catugayana,  in  his  Varticas,  ex- 
plained by  Patanjali,a  mythological  personage  in  the 
form  of  a  serpent,  in  a  work  entitled  Mahabhashia, 
which  again  received  additions  from  Caiyata,  and  from 
an  unknown  person   in  the  work  entitled  Casica 
Vritti.    This  last  work  is  highly  esteemed,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  commentary  Padamanjari,  by  Haradatta 
Misra.     A  second  grammar  is  Ramachandra's  Pra- 
criyacaumudi.     Modern  ones  have  been  written  by 
Wilkins  and  Colebrooke.    The  Amara  cosha,  or  the 
Treasure  of  Amara  Singa,  who  lived  before  the 
Christian  era,  is  a  dictionary  of  the  Sanscrit.     A 
supplement  has  been  given  by  Medinicar,  in  his  work 
Medini.     Viswapracasa  by  Maheswara,  is  a  second 
dictionary :     Haravali,  by   Purushottama,  a  third. 
There  are  many  others,  as  by  Ilelagudhu,  P'achespati 
the   Dharanicosha,    Bhattoji's    Siddhanta  caumtedi, 
Praeriga  caumudi.    A  Sanscrit  press  was  established 
at  Calcutta  in  1808.    Sir  William  Jones,  the  learned 
president  at  Calcutta,  to  whom  the  cultivation  of 
Oriental  literature   is  so  much  indebted,  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  Sanscrit.    It  may  be  called  the 
fundamental  language,  as  it  contains  the  original  and 
fundamental  sounds  of  all  the  European  languages, 
and  not  merely  in  a  superficial  resemblance;  so  that 
by  means  of  it  are  manifested  that  great  fellowship 
and  affinity,  by  virtue  of  which  all  languages  form 
one  great  growth  of  the  mind. 

II.  The  Pracrit,  as  the  common  language,  com- 
prehends the  various  dialects  used  in  writing  and 
social  intercourse.     Ten  are  named  by  Colebrooke, 
to  which,  however,  should  be  added  the  Penjabi  and 
Brija  Bhasha.     They  are  spoken  in  the  fertile  pro- 
vinces of  Hindoostan  and  Deccan,  by  the — 1.  Sares- 
wata,  a  people  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  this 
name,  which  flows  through  Penjab.     This  dialect  is 
especially   used  in  dramas  and  poems.      2.    The 
Kanyacubjas,  whose  capital  was  Canoge.     It  seems 
to  be  the  present  Hindi  or  Hincloostanee,  except  that 
the  latter  contains  Persian  and  Arabic  words.    These 
two  dialects  are  written  with  the  Devanagari  alpha- 
bet.   3,  The  Gauras  of  Bengal,  whose  capital  was 
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Gaur.  This  b  tn«  Bengalee  or  Bengnl  dialect, 
which  is  spoken  chiefly  in  the  eastern  parts  of  II  in. 
tloostan.  Many  Sanscrit  i>oems  have  been  trans- 
fated  into  this  dialect;  the  learned  Hindoos  speak 
it  almost  exclusively.  Its  characters  are  the  Devan- 
agari, somewhat  altered,  for  convenience.  4.  The 
Mitilaw,  or  Tirhoot,  is  the  prevalent  dialect  in  Miti- 
law,  or  the  Circar  (Circle)  of  Tirhoot  and  some 
neighbouring  districts,  bounded  by  the  rivers  Cusi 
and  Gandhac  and  the  Nepaul  mountains.  It  is  not 
adapted  to  poetry.  5.  The  dialect  of  Utcala  or 
Odradesa  (Orissa)  is  called  Uriya,  and  has  Sanscrit 
words.  The  five  above-named  dialects  are  the  lan- 
guages of  the  five  Gaurs,  or  of  Northern  Hindoostan. 
The  five  following  are  those  of  the  five  Dravirs,  and 
are  called  Tamvl.  They  are — 6.  the  Dravida,  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Deccan,  where  the  Tamul, 
called  also  by  the  Europeans  Malabar  (though  the 
former  is  rather  the  eastern  dialect,  the  latter  the 
western)  is  spoken;  the  former  is  spoken  from  cape 
Comorin  under  the  Eastern  Ghauts  northwardly  as 
far  as  Pullicate,  the  latter  from  cape  Comorin,  as  far 
as  Goa;  they  meet  at  the  cape  of  Coimbetore.  The 
gospel  is  preached  by  Christian  missionaries  at  Ma- 
dras, Tranquebar,  and  Tanjore,  in  the  Tamul.  Zie- 
genbalg  translated  the  Bible  into  it.  The  name 
Tamul,  as  the  natives  pronounce  it,  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  river  Tamraparni.  7.  The  Maharash- 
tra, or  Mahratta,  is  spoken  on  the  northern  part  of 
the  plateau  of  the  Deccan,  eastward  of  the  highlands 
of  'Omercuntuk.  Muru,  as  this  country,  situated 
between  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Krishna,  was  for- 
merly called,  was  the  centre  of  the  Dravirs,  whose 
capital,  Dwara  Summadra,  was  destroyed  in  1326. 
This  dialect  is  written  with  the  Devanagari,  and 
has,  likewise,  many  Sanscrit  words.  A  grammar 
and  dictionary  were  published  by  Carey,  in  1809.  8. 
Carnata,  or  Carnara,  by  corruption  Canara,  in  the 
middle  of  the  plateau  of  Mysore,  consequently  in  the 
middle  of  the  Deccan.  It  is  still  spoken  in  the 
mountainous  regions,  but  on  the  eastern  coast  has 
been  supplanted  by  other  dialects.  9.  Tailanga, 
Telinga,  or  Tilanga,  also  the  Andray,  the  language 
of  a  people  in  the  north-east  of  the  peninsula,  be- 
tween the  Krishna  river  and  Godavery,  as  far  as  the 
northern  Circars,  and  reaching  southward  to  Pulli- 
cate. It  has  much  resemblance  to  the  Sanscrit,  and 
lias  a  separate  alphabet,  called  Calanga.  10.  The 
dialect  of  Gurjara  or  Guzerat,  Gezira,  a  peninsula  in 
the  west,  is  the  last  dialect  of  the  Pracrit.  A  dic- 
tionary of  it  has  been  compiled  by  Drummond. 

III.  The  Paisachi,  or  Apadhransa,  probably  the 
language  of  the  mountaineers,  in  dramatic  poetry  is 
the  language  of  demons,  a  jargon  mixed  with  San- 
scrit, and  therefore  the  language  of  ridicule. 

IV.  The  Magadhi,  or  Misra,  probably  the  Pali 
and  Magadhi  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  used  by  the 
priests  of  Buddha.     It  is  called  Misra,  because  it  is 
intermingled  with  Sanscrit  words.     It  also  generally 
designates  the  foreign  languages,  introduced  by  the 
conquerors  of  the  countries  on  the  Indus  and  Ganges, 
especially  those  of  the  Indo-Chinese.    Doctor  Ley- 
den  thought  to  have  discovered  in  it  many  original 
languages,  which  might,  indeed,  have  had  a  common 
foundation  (according  to  Vater,  the  Chinese).     The 
foundation  of  this  system  of  languages  is  monosylla- 
bic, and,  as  in  the  Chinese,  the  different  intonations 
determine  the  meaning.     Those  of  the  islanders  are 
polysyllabic,  those  of   the  mainland  monosyllabic. 
The  monosyllabic  disappears  near  Bengal.     To  the 
east,  it  is  more  common,  and  prevails  exclusively  in 
Cochin-China  and  Tonquin.     They  are  given  in  the 
following  order: — 1.  Polysyllabic;  a.  Malay;  b.  Ja- 
vanese; ?.  Bugis;  d.  Bima;   e.  Batta;  /.  Gala,  or 
Tagala.      2.    The  monosyllabic;    g.  Rukheng;   A. 


Banna;  t.  Mon;  k.  Thay;  /.  Khohmen;  m.  Law; 
«.  Amnn.  Sir  W.  Jones  first  perceived  the  Sanscrit 
in  the  language  of  the  Malays,  though  it  is  not  the 
only  basis,  but  is  joined  with  a  foreign  element.  In 
it  are  written  the  tales  of  the  Pandus,  taken  from 
the  old  Sanscrit  epic  Maliabhanit.  A  grammar  and 
dictionary  of  it  were  published  by  W.  Marsden. 
There  is  another  dictionary  by  James  Howson.  The 
Javanese  resembles  the  Malay  very  much.  Doctor 
Leyden  considered  the  Pali  or  Bali  a  dialect  of  it, 
which  may  be,  perhaps,  a  language  common  to  all 
the  countries  between  the  eastern  and  western  boun- 
daries, the  language  of  their  holy  books,  of  their 
priests,  scholars,  and  poets.  The  Rukheng  in  Ar- 
racan,  to  the  west,  is  said  to  bear  much  resemblance 
to  the  Devanagari  in  its  characters,  and  to  the  San- 
scrit in  its  structure  and  mythology.  The  Barma  is 
softer  but  less  articulate  than  the  Rukheng,  but  it  is 
very  perfect,  and  has  a  rich  literature.  The  Mon  is 
still  prevalent  among  the  inhabitants  of  Pegu,  who 
style  themselves  Mon,  but  are  called  by  the  Barambs, 
Talcing,  and  by  the  Siamese,  Ming-Mon.  Their 
alphabet  is  the  Barma-Bali  alphabet  a  little  altered. 
Thay  is  the  language  of  the  Siamese.  The  Barmas 
call  the  country  Syan,  whence,  probably,  the  Portu- 
guese Siam.  The  Khohmen  is  the  language  of  a 
nation  on  the  Mecon  or  the  Cambodia,  which  is  re- 
garded as  very  learned,  and  was  formerly  subjected 
by  the  Siamese  tribe.  The  Law  is  the  language  of 
the  people  called  by  the  Portuguese  Laos.  According 
to  Leyden,  it  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Thay, 
that  the  Barma  does  to  the  Rukheng,  though  it 
bears  a  closer  affinity  to  the  common  Bali.  In  this 
central  country  of  Laos  are  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  of  Buddaism;  and  probably  it  will  here- 
after afford,  on  this  point,  much  information.  As  the 
Sanscrit  is  the  common  centre  of  the  Hindoo  lan- 
guages, so  is  the  Bali  of  the  Indo-Chinese.  In  the 
country  between  India  and  China,  it  is  the  language 
of  religion,  of  the  law,  of  science  and  literature,  and 
appears  in  all  the  languages  of  the  people.  It  is 
also  called  Lankabasa,  i.  e.  the  language  (in  Greek 
B«£f)  of  Lanka,  or  Ceylon  and  Megata,  or  Mun- 
gata,  perhaps  analogous  to  the  Sanscrit  Magadhi. 
The  Bali  alphabet  had  its  rise  in  the  Devanagari,  but 
differs  essentially  from  it.  The  form  of  the  Bali 
character  among  the  Barmas,  is  quadrangular,  very 
much  as  in  Lanka,  but  different  from  the  Siamese, 
which  is  called  Nungsu-Khom.  It  lias  all  the  San- 
scrit inflexions  of  verbs  and  nouns,  though  it  more 
rarely  uses  them  in  connexion,  and  more  frequently 
uses  the  past  participle  and  impersonal  verbs.  Thus 
the  Pracrit,  Bali,  and  Zend,  as  Sir  W .  Jones  very 
acutely  observed,  again  come  into  affinity,  as  three 
dialects  of  the  Sanscrit.  They  have  had  very  much 
the  same  fate.  Pracrit  is  the  language  of  most  of 
the  holy  books  of  the  Jaina  sect ;  Bali  is  the  sacred 
language  of  the  Buddhists ;  Zend  of  the  Parsees,  or 
fire  worshippers.  A  wide  and  deep  survey  of  the 
whole  variety  of  Indian  language,  primitive,  mother, 
and  mixed,  would  afford  the  most  interesting  infor- 
mation respecting  the  philosophy  of  language  and 
religion. 

Indian  Literature.  Europe  still  lay  in  the 
deepest  slumber,  when  Hindoostan  was  already  in 
possession  of  art  and  science.  A  thousand  years 
before  Christ,  a  tender  and  imaginative  poetry  existed 
there,  and  the  immense  rock  on  which  her  mythology 
is  sculptured,  is  a  work,  in  comparison  with  which 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt  seem  young.  The  astrono- 
mical knowledge  of  India,  existing  oefore  the  period 
to  which  history  extends,  the  antiquity  ascribed  to 
the  alphabet,  the  language,  the  religious  tradition?, 
handed  down  by  means  of  pictures  and  writings — 
all  point  to  a  development  of  the  human  intellect 
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from  its  first  germ.  Mental  culture  begins  before 
literature.  The  latter,  in  India,  appears  first  in  theo- 
logy :  afterwards,  when  the  occupations  of  life  be- 
came more  distinct,  it  became  also  a  profane  art,  a 
vehicle  for  historical  or  natural  knowledge,  down  to 
the  time  when  poetry  was  written,  which  naturally 
returned  to  mythology.  This  general  division  into 
sacred  and  profane  literature  we  intend  to  observe. — 
We  first  remark,  in  respect  to  the  arts  of  writing 
among  the  Hindoos,  that  they  are  acquainted  with 
paper,  though  it  is  not  made  of  cotton,  but  from  the 
bark  of  a  shrub  whose  fibres  are  carefully  separated. 
The  former  discovery  is  of  later  date,  being  first  made 
after  the  invasion  of  the  country  by  the  Mongols. 
When  this  coarse  paper  cannot  be  had,  a  white  crayon 
is  used,  with  black  tablets.  The  usual  material,  how- 
ever, is  the  leaf  of  the  fan-palm,  which,  being  about 
three  fingers  broad  and  two  feet  long,  contains  seven 
or  eight  lines  ;  and,  as  it  is  thicker,  stronger,  and 
stiffer  than  double  paper,  it  admits  of  writing  on  both 
sides.  This  is  done  with  an  iron  style,  six  inches  in 
length,  and  sharpened  at  the  upper  end  to  make  the 
leaves  very  smooth.  The  leaf  rests  on  the  middle 
finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  is  held  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger.  The  right  hand  does  not  move  over 
tile  leaf,  but,  after  a  writing  a  word  or  two,  the 
writer  presses  the  style  deeper  into  the  last  letter, 
and  moves  the  leaf  from  the  right  to  the  left.  The 
Hindoos  are  so  accustomed  to  this  method,  that  they 
write  while  walking.  As  these  marks  are  very  fine, 
the  leaf  is  rubbed  with  fresh  cow-dung,  in  such  a 
manner  that  only  the  finest  particles  of  it  adhere  to 
the  lines,  and  it  is  then  done  over  with  black.  The 
Hindoos  do  not  write-on  paper  with  a  quill,  but  with 
a  reed  (calamus),  which  is  split  like  our  pen,  but  is 
stronger.  To  form  a  number  of  palm  leaves  into  a 
book,  a  hole  is  made  through  both  ends  of  the  leaves, 
and  they  are  fastened  together  by  a  small  thread. 
Two  thin  pieces  of  wood,  of  the  size  of  the  leaves, 
are  then  placed  above  and  below  ;  a  hole  is  made  at 
each  end,  and  pegs  of  wood  or  iron  are  passed  through 
the  whole,  to  fasten  all  the  parts  together.  A  long 
string  is  fastened  to  the  peg,  which  is  wound  round 
the  book  a  number  of  times.  We  now  proceed  to 
the  literature  of  the  Hindoos. 

1.  Sacred  Literature.  We  possess  this  under  the 
general  names  of  Shastra,  Shaster,  Sistra,  Shasta 
(the  different  forms  of  this  word  are  unquestionably 
merely  differences  of  dialect)  ;  i.  e.,  holy,  ordinances 
given  by  God.  They  can  be  read  only  by  the  three 
first,  or  regenerated  castes.  The  Hindoo  has  received 
the  sacred  writings  as  religious  documents,  as  the 
word  of  God,  from  God,  from  Vishnu,  the  metamor- 
phosed Vyasa,  and  the  books  themselves  are  called 
Vedas.  Both  these  words,  vyasa  and  veda,  belong 
to  the  same  family,  the  members  of  which  signify 
knowledge,  wit,  law,  ordinance,  and  are  derived  from 
a  root  whose  original  signification  is  light  and  fire. 
Vyasa,  however,  found  the  word  of  God  already 
existing,  and  was,  consequently,  only  a  collector  of 
the  Vedas,  which  he  reduced  to  four  divisions,  called 
Rigor,  Ritsch,  Jayush,  Saman,  and  Atharvana.  The 
first  division  is  metrical,  the  second  in  prose,  and  the 
third  consists  of  prayers,  designed  to  be  sung.  The 
last  are  prayers  to  be  used  with  purifications,  expia- 
tory sacrifices  and  maledictions,  and  differ  materially 
from  the  others,  on  which  account  their  genuineness 
has.  been  doubted.  These  Vedas  are  properly  the 
original  text,  which  has  given  rise  to  several  exposi- 
tions :  the  latter,  in  turn,  are  esteemed  holy,  like  the 
Talmud  among  the  Jews.  Each  Veda  consists  of  two 
parts  — the  Mantras,  or  prayers,  and  the  Brahmanas, 
or  commandments.  The  whole  body  of  hymns, 
prayers,  and  invocations  in  one  Veda  is  called  San- 
Ma.  The  commandments  inculcate  religious  duties, 


moral  maxims,  and  theological  doctrine*.  The  proper 
Hindoo  theology  is  contained  in  the  part  which  un- 
folds Upnaishada's  revelations  (of  the  same  family  as 
the  Low  German  open,  the  Greek  «»»,  an  opening), 
and  consists  of  explanations  of  mysteries.  Anquetil 
du  Perron  has  published  these,  under  the  name  of 
Oupnekhat,  in  a  Latin  translation  of  a  Persian  ab- 
stract, which  was  itself  corrupted,  and  which  he  also 
misunderstood  (Strasburg,  1801,  2  vols.,  4to.)  The 
Vedas  are  in  Sanscrit,  in  the  Devanagari.  (See  In- 
dian Languages.)  A  British  officer,  who  lived  a 
long  time  in  India,  enriched  the  British  museum  with 
a  complete  copy  of  the  Vedas,  in  eleven  volumes. 
A  second  class  of  sacred  books  are  the  Vpavedas, 
in  four  parts  (Ayush,  Gandharva,  Dhanush,  and 
Sthapatya),  treatises  on  surgery,  medicine,  music, 
dancing,  war,  architecture,  and  many  mechanical  arts. 
The  third  class  are  the  Angas,  or  Bedangas,  in  six 
parts  (Sicsha,  Calpa,  Vyacarana,  Ch'  handes,  lyotish, 
and  Niructi),  treating  of  language  and  grammar, 
prosody,  poetry,  astronomy,  the  ritual,  and  difficult 
words  in  the  Vedas.  The  fourth  class  are  the  Upan- 
gas.  They  are  divided  into  three  classes — the  Pura- 
nas,  Dhermashastras,  and  Dersanas.  The  Puranas, 
to  the  number  of  eighteen,  with  as  many  Upapuranas, 
supplements  and  explanations,  treat  of  mythical  phi- 
losophical subjects,  viz.,  cosmogony,  theogony,  &c., 
a  more  extensive  series  of  legends,  which  sometimes, 
of  course,  represent  the  great  relations  of  the  world 
and  time,  under  a  contracted  view,  but  cannot  be 
rashly  rejected.  We  will  merely  enumerate  the 
Puranas  : — 1.  Kalika  Purana,  a  history  of  the  god- 
dess Kalika  Parvadi,  Bhavani,  the  wife  of  Siva ;  2. 
Abhiatma  Ramayana,  a  fragment  of  the  Brahmanda 
Purana,  a  history  of  Ramatshandra;  3.  Brahma  Vai- 
vartika  Purana,  the  origin  of  the  gods,  and  the  history 
of  Ganesa,  Crishna,  Durga ;  4.  Pedma  Purana,  in 
praise  of  the  lotus  (pedma),  and  a  history  of  Lakshmi, 
the  wife  of  Vishnu,  in  55,000  stanzas  ;  5.  Agru  Pu- 
rana, a  sketch  of  all  Indian  science,  in  15,500  stanzas; 
6.  Vishnu  Purana,  in  23,000  stanzas;  7.  Siva  Pu- 
rana, in  24,000  stanzas;  8.  Linga  Purana,  in  11,000 
stanzas;  9.  Scanda  Purana,  of  the  god  Scanda,  the 
son  of  Siva  and  Bhavani;  10.  Haritalika  and  Savriti 
Bat  a  relate  to  religious  customs;  11.  Ontkal  Khanda 
and  Kan  Khanda,  the  former  a  description  of  Orissa 
and  the  old  religious  rites  of  the  Vishnu  worship  at 
Juggernaut,  here  Poursatim;  the  latter  a  history  of 
the  city  of  Kasi  or  Varanasi,  now  Benares,  the  prin- 
cipal city  of  the  Sivaites;  12.  Nuradeya  Purana,  the 
history  of  Nereda,  god  of  music,  in  25,000  stanzas; 
13.  Markandeya  Purana;  14.  Bhawisia  Purana; 
15.  Vayu  Purana,  the  history  of  Vayu,  god  of  the 
winds;  16.  Matsya  Purana,  the  history  of  Vishnu,  as 
the  fish  in  the  first  deluge,  in  1 4,000  stanzas ;  17. 
Narasingha  Purana,  Vishnu  as  a  man-lion ;  18. 
Vhagavata  Purana,  the  work  of  Vyasa,  the  history 
of  Crishna,  or  rather  of  Vishnu,  in  twelve  books, 
containing  18,000  stanzas,  which  have  been  published 
in  French  and  German.  The  two  oldest  and  most 
important  epic  poems  are — 19.  Ramayana,  the  his- 
tory of  Ramatshandra,  king  of  Ayodyia,  the  seventh 
great  incarnation  of  Vishnu — a  work  of  Valmiki ; 
20.  Mahabharata,  the  war  of  the  Pandus  and  Kurus, 
two  lines  of  descendants  of  the  old  Indian  king  Bha- 
rata,  in  eighteen  books,  and  more  than  100,000 
stanzas.  Wilkins,  Parraud,  Proben,  Herder,  Schle- 
gel,  and  Mnjer  have  translated  an  episode  from  this 
work,  called  Bhagavat  Gita.  Another,  entitled 
Nalus  (published  at  Paris  and  Strasburg,  in  the 
original,  with  a  Latin  translation),  has  been  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Bopp  and  Kosegarten  (Jena, 
1820).  To  the  Dherma  Shastras,  as  the  second 
division  of  the  Upangas,  belongs  the  Munava  Dhar- 
matastra,  or  the  ordinances  of  Menou  (English,  by 
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Sir  William  Jones) — a  complete  code  of  laws  and 
ratlflmt.  containing  a  jux-tinil  account  of  God  and 
the  spirits,  of  the  creation  «>f  the  world  and  of  men 
(SchlegeTs  Hittory  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Litera- 
ture, I.  171).  The  Dertana — the  third  class  of  the 

Upttngat are  philosophical  works,  and  are  of  three 

danes— Kyaya  (connected  with  Uie  Greek  N»i/f, 
understanding,  mind),  which  explains  the  sense  of 
separate  passages  of  the  J'eda,  and  is  divided  into 
two  [«rts — the  work  of  Gotama  and  Cadana;  Sank- 
kya,  which  is  twofold,  either  with  or  without  Iswara, 
and  SanJchya;  the  first  is  also  called  Patanjala;  lastly, 
Mimanta,  which  is  again  attributed  to  Dwapajana, 
humanied  I'yasd,  or  the  Compiler.  Dow  has  pub- 
\\-\\v<\  parts  of  the  Dersanas. 

2.  Profane  Literature.  We  shall  only  touch  upon 
some  of  the  principal  works.  Mugdhabodha,  or  the 
Beauty  of  Knowledge,  by  Goswami,  surnamed  Fopa- 
deva,  is  considered  the  best  Sanscrit  grammar.  There 
is  another,  by  Kalapa,  called  Katantra  P'riti,  with 
an  etymological  commentary,  called  Katantra  J-'riti 
Tika.  Such  commentaries  are  also  Dourga  Singha, 
Tritatshandrasa.  Another  grammar,  with  the  title 
Sankhipta  Sara,  by  Radjah  Djoumoura  Randi,  has 
been  commented  on  by  Gopi  Tchandra.  The  best 
dictionary,  Amarasinha,  has  been  already  mentioned; 
besides  this,  there  are  seventeen  others,  of  great 
reputation.  The  Hindoo  poetry  has,  throughout,  an 
elegiac  earnestness  and  sweetness,  which  owes  its 
origin  to  their  oldest  poet,  Valmiki,  who  sang  in 
plaintive  strains  of  the  murder  of  a  youth,  who  lived 
happily  with  his  mistress  in  a  beautiful  wilderness, 
and  was  mourned  by  her  in  heart-rending  lamenta- 
tions. We  have  already  spoken  of  Valmiki  as  the 
author  of  the  epic  Ramayana,  with  which  Vyasa's 
Mahabharat  alone  can  be  compared.  Another  poet 
is  Djana  Radjah,  who  has  described  the  meeting  of 
Arjoun  with  Siva.  Bhattu  Bana,  a  third  poet,  is  the 
author  of  Kadambari.  Bhartri  Hera  Pandita  wrote 
a  popular  epic  Bhatii:  Djaga  Deva  wrote  the  Gita 
Govinda — a  hymn  to  Govinda  (translated  by  Jones). 
The  dramas,  called  Nataks  by  the  Indians,  are  nu- 
merous. Among  the  dramatic  poets,  Calidas,  a  poet 
at  the  court  of  Vicramaditya,  about  a  century  B.  C., 
is  mentioned  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  He 
has  been  called  the  Indian  Shakspeare.  His  best 
drama  is  Sacontala,  or  the  Fatal  King,  an  English 
translation  of  which  has  been  made  by  Jones,  and  a 
German  by  Forster,  and  of  which  Herder  says — 
"All  the  scenes  are  connected  by  flowery  bands; 
each  grows  out  of  the  subject  as  naturally  as  a  beau- 
tiful plant.  A  multitude  of  sublime  as  well  as  tender 
ideas  are  found  in  it,  which  we  should  look  for  in 
vain  in  a  Grecian  drama."  Koumava  Samblava  (the 
Birth  of  Kumara,  the  Physician  of  the  Gods)  is  one 
of  the  productions  of  this  poet,  as  likewise  Ourvasi 
VUerama  (the  Heroism  of  Urvasi),  in  five  acts,  and 
Meeha  Duta,  or  the  Cloud  of  Message,  published  by 
Wilkins.  Among  other  Hindoo  dramas  are  Ketria- 
tali  (the  Pearl  Necklace),  by  llersadeva;  Prabodha 
Tchandra  Oudaya  (or  the  Rising  Moon  of  Know- 
ledge), in  six  acts,  by  Krishna  Misra;  Hasiarnava 
(or  the  Sea  of  Ridicule) — a  satirical  drama,  in  San- 
scrit and  Pracrit,  by  Djayadeswara  Bhaltatcharia ; 
Maha  Nataka,  the  great  drama,  also  in  Sanscrit  and 
Pracrit,  by  Madhusanada  Misra  Murari,  in  seven  acts. 
Mudra  Rakyasa,  and  Malati,  and  Malheva,  dramas 
in  ten  acts,  are  by  unknown  authors.  (See  Wilson's 
Hindoo  Drama,  Calcutta,  1827).  The  poetical  trea- 
sures of  the  literature  have  been  not  a  little  increased 
or  late  by  the  establishment  of  a  printing  press 
at  Calcutta,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  Oriental 
vrorks.  The  1 1  indoos  liave  two  kinds  of  feet  (padam 
or  charanam)  in  their  verses — the  simple  ganam  and 
Uie  upaganam.  Of  the  former,  there  are  eight, 


called,  in  general,  majaoasanarayala.  They  are  the 
following;  maganam  (molossus) ,  baganam  (dactyle), 
iaganam  (amphibrachys),  saganam  (anapest),  iiaga- 
nam  (tribrachys),  raganam  (creticus),  yaganam  (pa- 
limbacchius),  and  Iaganam  (bacchius).  The  vpaga- 
nams,  called  yarahanagamanala,are  gaganam  (spon- 
dee), haganam  (trochee),  vaganam  (iambus),  nalam 
(proceleusmaticus),  galam  (pyrrichius),  malagu  (epi- 
tritus  quartus),waga>»  ( paeon  quartus),  latam  (ionicus 
minor).  The  Hindoos  have  also  two  kinds  of  rhyme: 
the  one  falls  on  the  first  letter  or  first  syllable  of  the 
verse,  and  is  called  yety,  or  vadi;  for  example,  ki  in 
kirti  and  kirtana  makes  a  rhyme.  The  other  falls 
on  the  second  letter  or  the  second  syllable  from  the 
commencement,  and  is  called  prasam;  for  example, 
pa  in  Capaguy  and  Dipantram.  Of  the  verse,  the 
schlocken,  a  stanza  or  strophe,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. But  there  are  also  other  kinds  of  verse 
(padyams),  as  the  cawdapadyam.  There  are  five 
writers  on  prosody,  which  is  very  difficult.  The 
oldest  philosophical  sect  is  considered  to  be  that  of 
Capila.  The  philosophy  called  nyaya  (see  above)  is 
a  kind  of  logic  containing  the  doctrine  of  syllogisms, 
which,  according  to  a  Persian  account  of  Mohsani 
Fani,  is  the  foundation  of  that  of  Aristotle.  A  third 
system  is  the  mimansa  (which  reminds  us  of  the 
monkey  and  serpent  god),  invented  by  Vyasa  (see 
above),  and  improved  by  his  scholar,  Jaimini.  Vyasa's 
doctrine  is  called  vedanta  (the  aim  of  the  Vedas). 
It  teaches  the  dependence  of  matter  on  mind.  The 
disciples  of  Buddha,  on  the  contrary,  are  materialists. 
Thus  we  have  three  systems,  the  Vedanta,  the  Ny- 
aya, and  the  Mimansa.  mythologically  developed,  as 
pantheism,  in  its  noblest  sense,  with  the  correspond- 
ing views  of  idealism  and  realism.  The  Sankhyas, 
Jainas,  and  other  sects,  are  unquestionably  later  fol- 
lowers of  one  or  the  other  of  these  systems.  We  will 
only  name  some  of  the  philosophical  works.  Among 
them  are  Gangheswara  Fatwa  Schirtamani — a  trea- 
tise on  metaphysics;  Pratikhya  Tippani — a  commen- 
tary on  visible  objects,  by  Gadadhera,  who  also  wrote 
on  moral  cases  and  moral  power;  Gouna  Bhasia,  or 
concerning  qualities  of  things;  Anumaka  Didhiti,  or 
a  treatise  on  memory,  by  Siromini  Battatcharia; 
Smriti  Tatwa,  or  an  Abstract  from  the  Laws,  col- 
lected by  Ragunandaka  Bhattatcharia  (translated 
into  German  by  Raspe);  Hitopadesa,  Friendly  In- 
structions— a  Hindoo  book  of  fables  (published  by 
Wilkins),  called  also  the  Fables  of  Pilpay.  Hindoo 
literature  first  began  to  be  extensively  cultivated  in 
Europe,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  the  study  of  it  can  as  yet  be  considered 
only  in  its  infancy.  The  first  great  work  published 
in  Europe,  in  the  ancient  Indian  language,  was 
Hitopatesa  (1810).  In  1808  appeared  Wilkins's 
grammar,  published  with  the  types  which  have  been 
used  by  Bopp.  See  the  papers  of  Jones,  Wilkins, 
Wilson,  Ellis,  Colebrooke,  and  others,  in  the  Asiatic 
Researches  (15  vols.,  Calcutta,  1788—1828),  and  in 
the  Travis,  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London. 

Indian  Mythology.  Divine  rest,  immersion  or  ab- 
sorption in  the  Godhead,  is  considered  by  the  Hin- 
doos the  highest  perfection;  and  the  way  which  leads 
to  it  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  individual  self.  The  reli- 
gious doctrines  of  the  H  indoos  are  contained  in  the 
four  Vedas,  of  which  the  six  Angas  are  commen- 
taries, by  the  Brahmins;  the  second  commentary, 
called  the  Augutorrah  Shade  Schusta,  in  eight 
books,  containing  fables  and  allegories,  and  a  ritual, 
makes  the  number  of  holy  books  eighteen;  there  are 
four  Upavedas  and  four  Upangas,  which  include  the 
eighteen  Puranas,  Nyaya,  Mimansa,  and  Derma- 
shastra.  (See  Indian  Literature.)  Thus  the  Vedas 
are  the  Bible,  the  Puranas,  the  Mythology,  the  his- 
torical poetry,  Dhcrma  Shastra,  the  ethics,  and  the 
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other  two  the  orthodox  philosophy.  These  para- 
phrases introduced  dissension,  and  new  religious 
writings  appeared,  according  to  Gorres,  probably 
the  Bali  writings,  the  books  of  Buddha,  in  Malabar 
and  Coromandel.  These  books,  rejected  by  the 
orthodox  Brahmins  on  the  Ganges,  are  the  basis  of 
six  systems  of  philosophy,  viz.,  Jogachara,  Sand- 
hanta,  Vaibaschica,  Madyjamica,  Digambara,  and 
Charvae.  Although  a  continual  change  may  be  thus 
perceived,  and  a  world  of  fables,  continually  growing 
more  and  more  variegated,  was  opened,  yet  the 
foundation  always  remained  the  same,  and  Bramaism 
and  Buddhism  remained  essentially  unchanged.  The 
Hindoo  religion  is,  therefore,  Pantheism,  understand- 
ing by  that  word  a  religion  which  inculcates  the 
belief  in  One  existing  in  all  things,  and  all  things 
existing  in  One — God  in  the  universe,  and  the  uni- 
verse in  God,  and  regards  nature  as  a  revelation  of 
the  divine  intelligence.  Every  thing  is  thus  the  con- 
tinual transformation  (metamorphosis)  of  God.  This 
fundamental  doctrine  is  inculcated  in  various  ways  by 
all  their  writings  on  religious  subjects;  and  upon  this 
doctrine  rests  the  idea  of  the  reciprocal  influence  of 
worlds  upon  each  other,  and  their  central  light,  and 
the  conception  of  the  universe  as  a  perpetual  crea- 
tion, as  does,  likewise,  the  belief  in  metempsychosis, 
or  the  transmigrations  of  souls  after  death.  The 
sins  of  the  parents  are  considered  to  be  visited  on 
their  children,  because  the  son  is  the  father  regene- 
rated. Beginning  and  end  are  mingled,  and  mind 
and  matter  are  continually  striving  for  predominance 
in  the  universe,  which  therefore  exhibits  a  never- 
ending  struggle  between  good  and  evil,  light  and 
darkness.  The  original  Hindoo  conception  of  God, 
the  omnipresent  Being,  in  all  his  purity,  eternity, 
and  spirituality,  and  beatitude,  is  pure  and  elevated; 
he  is  called  Brahm,  Atma  (the  breathing  soul),  Bram- 
afma.  Before  the  creation,  he  reposed  in  silence, 
and  absorbed  in  himself.  This  world,  says  Menou, 
was  all  darkness  undiscernible,  unrlistinguishable  al- 
together, as  in  profound  sleep,  till  the  self-evident 
invisible  God,  making  it  manifest  with  five  elements 
and  other  glorious  forms,  perfectly  dispelled  the 

§loom.  He,  desiring  to  raise  up  various  creatures 
y  an  emanation  from  his  own  glory,  first  created  the 
waters,  and  impressed  them  with  the  power  of  mo- 
tion ;  by  that  power  was  produced  a  golden  egg, 
blazing  like  a  thousand  suns,  in  which  was  born 
Brahma,  self  existing,  the  great  parent  of  all  rational 
beings.  The  Hindoos,  says  Sir  W.  Jones,  worship 
the  Supreme  Being  under  three  forms — Vishnu,  Siva, 
Brahma;  for  that  is  the  order  in  which  the  three  are 
expressed  by  the  letters  A,  U,  M,  which  coalesce 
and  form  the  mystical  word  O'm,  which  never  escapes 
the  lips  of  a  pious  Hindoo,  but  is  meditated  on  in 
silence.  The  learned  Indians,  as  they  are  instructed 
by  their  own  books,  in  truth  acknowledge  but  one 
Supreme  Being,  whom  they  call  Brahm  or  the  Great 
One,  in  the  neuter  gender;  they  suppose  his  essence 
to  be  infinitely  removed  from  the  comprehension  of 
any  mind  but  his  own,  and  they  suppose  him  to 
manifest  his  power  by  the  operation  or  his  Divine 
Spirit,  whom  they  name  Vishnu,  the  Pervader,  and 
Nayaran,  or  Moving  on  the  Waters,  both  in  the 
masculine  gender,  whence  he  is  often  denominated 
the  first  male;  and  by  this  power  they  believe  that 
the  whole  order  of  nature  is  preserved  and  sup- 
ported ;  but  tlie  Vedantis,  unable  to  form  a  distinct 
idea  of  brute  matter  independent  of  mind,  or  to  con- 
ceive that  the  work  of  Supreme  Goodness  was  left  a 
moment  to  itself,  imagine  that  the  Deity  is  ever  pre- 
sent to  his  work,  and  constantly  supports  a  series  of 
perceptions,  which,  in  one  sense,  they  call  illusions, 
though  they  cannot  but  admire  the  reality  of  all 
created  forms,  as  far  as  the  happiness  of  creatures 


can  be  affected  by  them.  When  they  consider  the 
divine  power  exerted  in  creating,  they  call  him 
Brahma,  in  the  masculine  gender  also;  and  when 
they  view  him  as  the  destroyer,  or  rather  changer  of 
forms,  they  give  him  a  thousand  names — Siva,  Is- 
wara,  Mahadeva,  &c.  The  first  operations  of  these 
three  powers  are  described  in  the  Puranas,  by  a 
number  of  allegories,  and  from  them  we  may  deduce 
the  Ionian  philosophy  of  primeval  water,  the  doctrine 
of  the  mundane  egg,  and  the  veneration  paid  to  the 
nymphae  or  lotos,  which  was  anciently  revered  in 
Egypt,  as  it  is  at  present  in  Hinduostan,  Thibet,  and 
Nepaul.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  H  indoo  reli- 
gion, that  of  metamorphoses,  or  transformations,  is 
exemplified  in  the  Avatars.  The  Avatars  are  trans- 
formations of  Vishnu,  and  are  interesting  as  an 
extremely  rich  cycle  of  mythology.  These  transfor- 
mations fill  up  the  Indian  Yugs,  which  compose  a 
certain  series  of  periods  intended  to  effect  a  junction 
with  God,  and  comprising  4,320,000  years.  The 
Yugs  have  been  considered  as  an  allegorical  descrip- 
tion of  the  year,  divided  by  the  solstices  and  equi- 
noxes, and  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  The 
Avatars  are  generally  considered  as  ten,  though 
others  give  more,  which,  however,  are  of  inferior 
importance.  The  five  first  are  these  : — 1.  Mat-ya- 
avatara,  the  transformation  into  a  fish,  the  deceptive 
Maya-fish.  Brahma  one  day  fell  asleep;  the  giant 
Hayagriva  (the  rebellious,  faithless  human  mind) 
stole  the  four  Vedas  (the  universal  law,  given  by 
Brahma),  swallowed  them,  and  concealed  himself  in 
the  sea ;  Vishnu  recovered  them  in  the  shape  of  a  fish, 
and  thus  annihilated  the  empire  of  the  evil  one;  for  that 
incarnation  had  for  its  object  and  consequence  the  sal- 
vation of  the  world  from  the  power  of  evil.  2.  Kur- 
ma-avatara  is  Vishnu's  transformation  into  a  tortoise, 
sustaining  the  universe,  which  had  been  convulsed  by 
the  assaults  of  demons,  while  the  gods  churned  the  sea 
with  the  mountain  Mandar,  to  force  it  to  disgorge 
the  sacred  things  and  animals,  together  with  the  water 
of  life,  which  it  had  swallowed.  3.  Varaha-avatar, 
the  transformation  into  a  boar.  The  giant  Hirany- 
akshana  (the  giant  of  the  earth)  had  coiled  up  the 
earth  like  a  cable,  and  concealed  it  in  the  Patalas, 
seven  subterraneous  worlds.  Vishnu,  as  a  boar, 
rooted  up  the  earth  with  his  tusks  of  fire.  4.  Nara- 
singha-avatara,  the  transformation  into  the  man-lion. 
In  a  contest  with  the  giant  Hirany-akasha  (also  Eru- 
niakassiaben),  Vishnu  appeared  as  a  man-lion  from 
Siva's  pillars  of  fire,  and  saved  the  son  of  the  giant, 
who,  pursued  by  his  father,  had  taken  refuge  behind 
the  pillar.  This  is  another  version  of  the  earth- 
forming  conflict  of  water  and  fire,  as  the  name  of  the 
metamorphosis  (Narasingha) ,  and  of  the  festival  of 
this  incarnation  (Neriosengh),  denotes  ;  for  nar  is,  in 
Indian,  water  ;  narasayana,  the  movement  in  water; 
and  the  words  seng,  zenga  (to  scorch),  imply  the  idea 
of  fire.  5.  Vamana-avatara,  transformation  into  the 
Bramen,  or  Lingam  dwarf.  In  the  shape  of  a  dwarf, 
Vishnu  visited  the  giant  Bali,  who  had  done  the  gods 
much  harm,  and  requested  of  him  as  much  land  as 
he  could  cover  witli  three  paces,  whereon  to  sacrifice. 
The  giant  having  promised  it,  Vishnu  immediately 
resumed  his  divine  form,  with  one  step  covered  the 
whole  earth,  and  with  another  the  whole  space  be 
tween  heaven  and  earth,  upon  which  the  giant  sub- 
mitted, adored  him,  and  was  sent  to  govern  in  Padalon 
(the  infernal  regions).  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
the  remainder  of  this  series  of  transformations. — 
Among  a  people  of  such  exuberant  fancy  as  the  Hin- 
doos, it  is  natural  that  every  thing  should  receive 
form  and  life.  But  it  is  remarkable  to  what  a  degree 
their  works  of  imagination  are  pervaded  by  the  idea 
of  sexuality.  Sir  William  Jones  remarks,  that  "  it 
never  seems  to  have  entered  into  the  heads  of  the 
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Hindoo  legislators,  or  people,  Unit  any  thing  natural 
could  be  otiensively  obscene — a  singularity  which 
pervades  all  their  writings  and  conversation,  but  is  no 
proof  of  the  depravity  of  their  morals."  Thence  the 
worship  of  the  Linguin  by  the  Sivanites,  of  the  Yoni 
by  the  VMmuvites.  Ltngain  is  the  symbol  of  the 
male  nature.  The  worship  is  thus  historically  derived. 
Siva,  by  his  voluptuousness,  gave  oiTence  to  seven 
penitents,  ami  by  their  maledictions  lost  his  virility  ; 
but,  the  punishment  having  been  subsequently  deemed 
out  of  proportion  to  the  transgression,  the  penitents 
resolved  to  worship  what  they  had  previously  cursed. 
It  i>  worshipped  in  temples,  roads,  &c.  Yoni  is  the 
feminine  with  the  masculine,  in  a  figure,  which  is  also 
written  with  cow-dung  on  the  forehead.  Moreover, 
like  the  eye,  plants  were,  in  this  mythology,  symbols 
of  perception  and  regeneration  ;  and  plants  and  the 
eye,  forming  a  triangle,  were  united  in  the  flower 
called  lotos.  In  language,  lotos  is  the  flower  of  con- 
cealment, of  night,  of  silence.  In  natural  history, 
it  is  the  nymphcta  nilu/cr  (Lin.),  in  India  called  by 
various  names — pedma,  panceruha,  tamarasa,nalina, 
aravinda,  maAolpala,  camala,  cuseshaya,  sahasrapa- 
tra,  sarasa,  sarasiruAa,  rajiva,  visaprasuna,  pushcara 
ambhanika,  satrapa.  Its  seed  is  abundant,  small,  and 
round  ;  it  is  either  blue  or  red  ;  the  flowers  of  the 
former  are  a  beautiful  blue,  but,  if  entirely  unfolded, 
somewhat  less  fragrant  tlian  the  red  rose-coloured 
species,  though  of  a  very  fine  odour.  The  leaves 
spring  directly  from  the  roots,  deeply  indented ;  on 
one  side  dark  purple,  reticulated ;  on  the  other,  green 
and  soft ;  the  petals  very  soft,  long,  and  reed-shaped. 
There  is  also  a  variety  with  the  leaves  purple  on  both 
sides;  dark  crimson  flowers;  the  chalice  leaves  richly 
coloured  within,  and  broad  anthers  ;  less  acute  and 
broader  than  the  blue,  with  little  odour.  The  wor- 
ship of  the  lotos  is  still  practised,  as  devoutly  as  ever, 
in  Hindoostan,  Thibet,  and  Nepaul.  Temples  are 
decked  with  itj  as  are  also  deities  ;  for  a  god,  imme- 
diately after  his  birth,  always  floats  in  the  water  on 
a  lotos.  The  Hindoos  adore  it  because  it  is  a  water 
plant,  and  water  is  the  vehicle  of  creation.  It  is 
also  sacred  among  the  Egyptians.  As  every  thing  in 
India  appears  in  the  glow  of  life,  and  is  endowed 
with  form,  the  moon,  and  sun,  and  stars  have  also 
their  gods.  All  the  starry  worlds  are  considered  as 
freeborn  spirits  and  gods,  which  have  become  alien- 
ated and  separated  from  the  original  light,  the  cen- 
tral sun  of  spirit,  the  Persian  light-water,  Arduisir  ; 
and  from  this  light-water  the  milky-way  has  poured 
forth  in  streams  of  stars  (vars.)  The  adoration  of 
fire,  stars,  or  the  sun,  is  therefore  an  ancient  worship, 
as  is  that  of  water,  too,  in  the  above-mentioned  idea. 
For  that  reason,  Ganga  (the  river  Ganges)  is  sacred 
to  the  Indians.  It  had  its  origin,  according  to  one 
fable,  from  the  sweat  of  Siva's  wife,  Paroadi,  or,  ac- 
cording to  another,  in  the  water  in  which  the  universe 
swims.  The  earth  also  has  its  goddess,  Prithivi ;  the 
air  its  god,  Indra,  Dewandra,  one  of  the  eight  placed 
as  guardians  of  the  earth  by  Vishnu,  on  his  incarna- 
tion as  a  boar,  which  eight  are  Indra,  Aghni  (fire), 
Padurbati  (judge  of  the  infernal  world),  Nirurdi 
(king  of  the  infernal  world),  Varuna  (water),  Maril 
(wind),  Cubera  (riches),  and  Eswara,  who  in  the  east 
is  Indra,  in  the  south  Aghni.  The  number  of  the 
Develas  (gods)  is  immense,  and  by  some  is  rated  at 
333  millions.  Of  the  inferior  gods,  or  demons,  we 
shall  only  mention  the  Ginarers,  the  genii  of  musical 
instruments,  and  the  Ganduwers,  or  Gandharvas, 
musicians  of  the  air,  who  sing  on  the  northern  moun- 
tain of  Haimakutha  (the  cold,  the  dark),  the  spirits 
of  singing  stars.  These  are  good  demons.  The 
tad  are  called  Asoora,  or  Asors,  at  whose  head  stand 
Moisasoor  and  Rhadoon,  and  they  generally  appear 
to  a  terrible,  gigantic  form  ;  they  inhabit  the  Patala. 


or  Padalon  (the  infernal  regions).  The  universe  is 
divided  into  fifteen  districts,  or  circles,  seven  above 
the  earth,  called  Swega-Surgs,  and  seven  below, 
called  Patala.  The  Patala  are  lighted  by  eight  car- 
buncles, on  the  heads  of  eight  serpents.  In  the 
midst,  between  the  two  divisions,  is  Mirtlok.  The 
ceremonies  of  Hindoo  worship  consist  of  visits 
to  the  pagodas,  ablutions  and  purifications,  penance 
and  mortifications,  good  works,  sacrifices,  &c.  Some 
of  their  pagodas  are  of  high  antiquity  and  gigantic 
conception,  majestic  appearance  and  tasteful  archi- 
tecture. The  entrance  is  always  made  in  a  huge 
pyramid,  which  gradually  grows  narrow  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  top,  where  it  runs  out  into  a  half  moon. 
The  pyramid  faces  the  east.  In  large  pagodas,  there 
is  always  a  spacious  court,  and,  at  its  end  a  gate  cor- 
responding to  the  first,  excepting  that  the  pyramid  is 
not  so  high.  Opposite  the  door,  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  court,  is  placed  on  a  pedestal,  or  in  a  cavity 
of  the  wall,  between  four  pillars,  a  cow,  lying  down; 
sometimes  a  lingam,  Hanuman,  serpent,  or  some 
other  object  of  adoration.  Sahstangam  is  the  name 
of  the  custom  of  falling  on  the  face ;  namaska- 
ram,  of  the  folding  and  raising  of  the  hands  to  the 
forehead.  The  edifice  is  divided  into  two  or  three 
parts,  of  which  the  one  is  large,  the  other,  for  the 
sacrifices,  smaller  ;  the  whole  is  formed  of  tiles,  or 
unhewn  stone.  On  the  Coromandel  coast,  there  are 
more  splendid  temples  than  in  Bengal ;  on  the  Mala- 
bar coast,  the  style  of  construction  is  different.  The 
most  celebrated  pagodas  are  those  of  Elephanta  and 
Salsette ;  those  of  Illura,  or  Elora  (q.  v.) ;  the  tem- 
ples of  Vishnu  at  Tirupadi,  Schirangam,  Kangiwaram, 
and  the  temples  of  Siva  at  Tirunamalay,  Tirvatur, 
and  Shalembron,  Kandschipuram,  Ramonathampu- 
ram,  Ramischwaram,  and  Caschi.  The  pagoda  at 
Elephanta,  or  Kalpuri,  is  considered  as  the  oldest, 
and  derives  the  first  name  from  an  elephant  hewn  in 
black  stone,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on  the  side  of 
Bombay.  Several  pagodas  are  there  collected  toge- 
ther. The  cisterns  now  used  for  watering  cattle 
were  formerly  appropriated  to  purifications.  The 
temples  at  Elora  are  hewn  out  of  a  chain  of  hills,  in 
the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  form  a  kind  of  Indian 
pantheon.  All  the  deities  have  there  a  temple,  great 
or  small,  and  some  of  them  a  number.  Two  of  the 
largest  are  consecrated  to  the  Trimnrti.  It  is  a 
colossal  hieroglyph,  and,  like  the  pyramids,  bears 
witness  to  the  absorbing  influence  of  religion  in 
ancient  times.  Jagrenat's  or  Krishna's  three  pago- 
das, at  Jagrenat,  whose  towers  are  seen  from  the  sea 
at  twenty  miles'  distance,  and  to  reach  which  it  is 
necessary  to  go  through  a  multitude  of  small  pagodas, 
with  consecrated  groves  and  ponds,  are  surrounded 
by  an  immense,  thick,  square  wall  of  black  stone. 
The  image  of  the  god  is  placed  on  the  summit.  It 
derives  great  revenues  from  pilgrims.  For  the  ablu- 
tions previous  to  every  act  of  worship,  any  water  is 
good,  provided  it  be  running,  and  especially  that  of 
the  Ganges.  There  are,  therefore,  ponds  at  all  the 
temples,  unless  these  are  situated  on  a  river.  Cow- 
dung  may  be  substituted  for  water,  in  the  performance 
of  the  ceremony.  Passages  from  the  Vedas,  Vedangas, 
etc.,  are  first  read.  The  idols  are  also  washed  with 
water  and  with  milk,  and  anointed  with  butter  and 
costly  oils.  Penance  is  either  of  the  contemplative 
kind,  in  which  the  penitent  must  mortify  the  appe- 
tites, in  order  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  divine  nature,  and  be  united  with 
God,  or  of  the  expiatory  kind.  The  penitent  form, 
in  some  degree,  monastic  orders;  and  Fakirs,  Jo- 
gueys,  Atits,  Vairagis  and  Tapis,  up  to  Vanaprashtas 
and  Sany asi,  are  the  living  images  of  penance.  G  ood 
works  consist  in  donations  of  cattle,  or  other  things, 
on  festivals  and  solemn  occasions.  The  principal 
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offerings  are  the  following: — the  Jaga,  or  Jagum, 
consecrated  to  the  sun  and  the  nine  planets,  is  a 
burnt-offering,  in  order  to  obtain  the  holy  fire,  with 
which  the  funeral  piles  of  departed  Brahmins  may  be 
kindled,  in  order  to  exempt  them  from  further  penance 
after  death,  and  translate  them  from  the  ashes  to  the 
courts  of  Brahma.  It  requires  great  preparations. 
A  hundred  learned  Brahmins  select  a  place,  which 
must  be  consecrated  by  prayer  and  holy  water ;  a 
large  tent  is  then  erected  in  the  middle,  and  around 
it  several  small  ones;  in  the  large  one  is  a  square 
floor,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  wooden  pillar, 
with  a  cord  fastened  at  the  top,  the  two  ends  of  the 
cord  hanging  down  ;  around  lie  nine  kinds  of  wood, 
particularly  holy,  of  which  also  the  priests  hold  each 
a  piece  in  their  hands.  Pieces  of  arasa  wood  are 
then  rubbed  together  till  they  take  fire ;  after  which 
a  he-goat,  or  ram,  without  blemish,  is  brought  into 
the  circle,  and  various  magic  words  whispered  in  his 
ear ;  after  which  he  is  strangled;  his  liver  is  taken 
out,  washed  with  milk,  besmeared  with  butter,  and 
roasted  by  the  sun  and  fire,  but  the  animal  itself  is 
burned;  the  liver  is  divided  among  the  Brahmins,  and 
eaten;  the  high  priest  takes  the  sacred  fire  home 
with  him.  Homa,  or  Homan,  is  a  sacrifice  made  to 
Aghni,  the  god  of  fire;  it  is  called,  in  distinction, 
Deivafagna  (the  divine  sacrifice),  and  is  offered  on 
the  occasion  of  all  important  undertakings.  A  puri- 
fied Brahmin,  clothed  in  white,  takes  a  seat  on  a 
wooden  stool,  and  repeats  some  schloken  (stanzas); 
before  him  are  placed  a  bell,  a  burning  torch,  and  a 
vessel  of  liquid  butter,  or  cocoa-nut  oil;  at  his  sides 
large  banana  leaves,  on  which  the  things  to  be 
sacrificed  are  deposited  round  the  altar,  e.  g.  eagle- 
wood,  branches  of  the  camphor  tree,  red  sandal, 
nutmeg,  &c.  This  wood  is  set  on  fire,  the  bells  rung 
over  it,  butter  is  poured  into  the  fire,  and  then  rice, 
plants,  &c.,  are  thrown  in  and  burned,  while  prayers 
are  repeated;  several  cocks  are  killed,  and,  reeking 
with  blood,  thrown  into  the  air;  an  iron  hook  is  then 
thrust  through  the  back  of  some  pious  m;m,  on  which 
ne  is  swung  and  borne  about,  amid  acclamations, 
shouts,  and  benedictions.  Pidrajagna  is  an  expiatory 
offering  for  the  deceased.  Bhudagagna  is  an  offer- 
ing rendered  to  the  spirits  of  evil.  Adithipugia  is 
the  offering  of  united  friends;  in  this  rite,  the  image 
of  the  common  deity  is  placed  in  the  court  of  the 
house,  strewed  with  flowers,  amid  the  prayers  of  the 
two  friends,  and  the  feet  of  the  stranger  are  washed. 
Arkja  is  an  offering  of  flowers  for  the  happiness  of 
souls.  The  Mahabharata  (translated  by  Wilkins)  is 
said  to  contain  all  the  great  mysteries  of  the  religion 
of  the  Brahmins.  (See  the  work  of  William  von  Hum- 
boldt,  Uber  die  unt.  d.  N.  Bhagavad-Gita  bekannte 
Episode  des  Mahabharata  (Berlin,  1826.)  Poliers' 
Mythologie  des  Indous  (1809)  has  too  little  credibility 
to  be  used  as  an  authority.  We  refer  the  reader 
to  the  Maeurs,  Institutions  et  Ceremonies  des  Peuples 
de  I' Indie,  by  the  abbe  Dubois,  who  lived  upwards  of 
thirty  years  among  the  Indian  castes  (Paris,  1825,  2 
vols.).  There  is  a  sect  among  the  Hindoos,  which 
styles  itself  Sander  (worshippers  of  God),  rejects  the 
worship  of  idols,  and  offers  nothing  but  religious 
hymns  to  the  Divine  Being.  These  Indian  Quakers 
are  required  to  abstain  from  luxury,  from  dancing, 
wine,  tobacco,  and  are  forbidden  to  offer  violence  to 
man  or  beast;  they  are  enjoined  to  practise  industry, 
alms-giving  in  secret,  and  prayer:  they  are  regular 
and  obedient  citizens,  and  mostly  merchants. 

INDIAN  CHRONOLOGY.     See  Epoch. 

INDIAN  CORN.     See  Maize. 

INDIAN  OCEAN;  that  great  body  of  water, 
which  has  Asia  on  the  north,  the  Sunda  isles  and 
New  Holland  on  the  east,  Africa  on  the  west,  and 
the  Antarctic  ocean  on  the  south.  The  cape  of  Good 


Hope,  in  21°  27'  E.  Ion.,  and  the  southern  extremity 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  147°  26'  E.  Ion  ,  may  be 
considered  its  extreme  limits  from  east  to  west.  Its 
length,  from  north  to  south,  is  about  2400  leagues; 
"ts  breadth  varies  from  2200  to  1200  leagues.  Its 
principal  gulfs  are  the  Red  sea,  the  Arabian  sea,  and 
the  bay  of  Bengal.  Its  islands  are  Ceylon,  Mada- 
gascar, the  Laccadives,  Maldives,  Socotra,  Andaman, 
Nicobar,  the  Isles  of  France  and  of  Bourbon,  Ker- 
Efuelen's  Land,  &c.  Numerous  rocks,  and  coral 
reefs,  render  the  navigation  dangerous.  The  Ganges, 
Burrampooter,  Irawaddy,  Indus,  Euphrates,  empty 
the  accumulated  waters  of  Southern  Asia  into  the 
Indian  ocean.  The  trade-winds  prevail  here  between 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the  10th  degree  of  south 
latitude;  to  the  north  of  this  region  the  monsoons 
are  felt. 

INDIAN  RUBBER.     See  Caoutchouc. 

INDIANS;  a  name  common  to  the  aborigines  of 
the  American  continent.  We  can  give  no  opinion 
respecting  their  origin.  The  only  hypothesis  on  this 
subject,  founded  on  any  better  evidence  than  con- 
jecture, is  that  America  was  peopled  by  the  way  of 
Beering's  strait.  It  is  certain  that  an  easy  commu- 
nication has  existed  between  the  two  continents  at 
this  point  for  several  centuries.  However,  arguing 
merely  from  this  fact,  it  is  as  easy  to  prove  that  the 
old  world  received  its  inhabitants  from  the  new,  as 
the  contrary.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
Esquimaux,  all  the  Indians  have  the  same  physical 
characteristics.  The  bronze  or  copper  colour,  the 
straight,  coarse,  black  hair,  the  hazel  eyes,  the  high 
cheek  bones  and  erect  form,  are  common  to  them  all. 
There  is,  indeed,  some  difference  in  the  stature  ot 
different  tribes.  The  Osages  are  very  tall,  and  the 
Shoshonees  are  below  the  middle  stature.  Each  race, 
and,  indeed,  each  tribe,  has  its  peculiar  physiognomy. 
To  a  European  or  Anglo- American,  all  Indians  look 
alike;  but  one  accustomed  to  them  can  distinguish 
the  tribes  with  almost  unerring  certainty.  Thus  a 
Dahcotah  is  as  readily  distinguished  from  a  Chip- 
peway  or  a  Winnebago  by  his  features  as  his  dress. 
Yet  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as  to  induce  a  belief 
that  all  the  tribes  are  not  descended  from  the  same 
stock.  The  Esquimaux  of  Greenland  and  the  eastern 
part  of  the  continent  differ  from  the  red  Indians  in 
complexion,  stature,  and  in  the  position  of  the  eyes, 
which  are  set  obliquely  in  their  orbits.  As  we  go 
eastward,  along  the  northern  shore  of  America,  we 
find  the  Esquimaux  as  tall  as  other  races  of  men. 
After  passing  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie's  river,  they 
are  found  to  blend  with  the  Indians  in  every  parti- 
cular, so  that  it  is  hard  to  say  where  the  Esquimaux 
become  Indians,  or  where  the  Indians  become  Esqui- 
maux. As  low  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  as  Nootka 
sound,  the  natives  have  some  characteristics  of  the 
Esquimaux  race.  Whether  these  people  be  of  the 
same  stock  as  the  Indians  or  not,  it  is  almost  certain 
they  have  a  common  origin  with  the  savages  of  the 
northern  shores  of  the  old  continent.  Perhaps  the 
diminutive  stature  of  the  eastern  Esquimaux  is  owing 
to  their  mode  of  living,  which  continually  exposes 
them  to  every  hardship  and  privation.  There  is  yet 
another  point  of  difference  between  this  people  and 
other  Indians :  from  cape  Farewell  to  Beering's 
strait,  the  Esquimaux  speak  one  language,  and  derive 
almost  their  whole  subsistence  from  the  sea;  whereas 
the  red  Indians  never  resort  to  fishing  where  they 
can  do  otherwise,  and  speak  a  great  variety  of  dia- 
lects, even  when  the  language  of  the  several  tribes  is 
radically  the  same.  Considering  the  Esquimaux  as 
Indians,  a  brief  description  of  them  will  not  be  amiss. 
The  average  height  of  those  in  Greenland  and  the 
eastern  part  of  America  is  beneath  five  feet.  They 
are  deficient  in  physical  strength,  and  the  muscle  of 
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even  the  young  and  stron»  men  is  not  prominent  or 
well  developed.  Tin-  necks  of  the  men  are  small 
and  shrivelled;  those  of  the  women  are  well  propor- 
Distended  abdomen  is  universal  among 
but  corpulence  is  not  common.  Both  sexes 
dros  alike.  1  lu-u-  dress  consists  of  a  jacket,  with  a 
hood,  a  pair  of  breeches  which  reach  below  the 
knee,  and  an  enormous  pair  of  boots,  all  of  seal  skin. 
The  jacket  has  one  flap  before  and  another  behind, 
both  of  which  hang  nearly  to  the  ground.  These 
liabiliments,  doubled,  or  even  trebled,  ore  their  pro- 
tection in  winter  and  summer.  Sometimes  these 
garments  are  made  of  other  materials.  The  clothing 
of  the  children  does  not  differ  from  that  of  adults. 
Their  principal  articles  of  food  are  train  oil  and  the 
flesh  of  seals  and  walruses.  These  animals  are 
watched  for  hours  on  the  ice,  and  finally  despatched 
with  spears.  In  summer,  the  Esquimaux  kill  a  few 
reindeer,  and,  in  districts  where  they  are  found,  musk 
oxen.  They  also  attack  and  destroy  the  polar  bear. 
Their  only  arms  are  spears,  and  bows  and  arrows,  all 
or  most  of  which  weapons  are  rudely  constructed  of 
pieces  of  bone  and  fragments  of  wood,  fastened 
together  and  tipped  with  ivory.  As  their  country 
produces  no  wood,  they  are  compelled  to  resort  to 
such  means.  In  winter,  they  reside  in  huts  made  of 
snow,  which  are  lighted  and  warmed  by  lamps. 
Their  summer  habitations  are  tents  of  skins,  which 
are  supported  by  the  bones  of  marine  animals  and 
reindeer's  horns.  When  they  travel  in  winter,  they 
transport  their  effects  on  sledges  made  of  bone,  and 
drawn  by  dogs.  Procuring  food  is  the  sole  duty  of 
the  men,  but  all  other  labours  devolve  on  the  women. 
Both  sexes  are  equally  expert  in  the  management  of 
canoes,  which  are  made  of  seal  skins,  stretched  on  a 
frame  of  wood  or  bones.  One  tribe  of  Esquimaux, 
discovered  by  captain  Ross  in  the  north-eastern  part 
of  Baffin's  bay,  have  no  canoes,  or  any  means  of 
floating  excepting  on  pieces  of  ice.  The  Esquimaux 
have  the  same  rambling  propensity  which  distin- 
guishes other  Indians,  with  this  difference;  they  pre- 
fer the  most  desolate  and  inhospitable  regions.  They 
have  no  settlements  or  fixed  places  of  habitation, 
but  there  are  several  mustering  points,  at  which  they 
assemble  at  certain  stated  times :  Igloolik,  the  mouth 
of  the  Coppermine,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie, 
are  some  of  them.  There  is  no  marriage  ceremony 
among  the  Esquimaux.  Children  are  betrothed  in 
infancy.  Bigamy  is  common,  but  a  man  seldom  has 
more  than  one  wife  at  a  time.  Sometimes  they 
select  wives  for  themselves.  Divorces  depend  on 
the  pleasure  of  the  parties,  and  are  very  common. 
Children  are  also  adopted,  and  the  connexion  binds 
the  parties  as  firmly  as  the  ties  of  blood.  Like  other 
Indians,  they  are  very  fond  of  their  children,  whom 
they  never  chastise  or  correct.  This  kindness  is  not 
reciprocated  by  the  children,  who  abandon  their 
parents  whenever  they  become  burdensome.  The 
Esquimaux  are  superstitious,  and  have  priests  who 
pretend  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  invisible  world. 
The  gods  of  their  worship  are  many.  Where  they 
have  had  little  or  no  intercourse  with  the  whites,  the 
Esquimaux  are  scrupulously  honest.  They  never 
touch  each  other's  property  without  permission. 
Vet  they  are  envious  to  a  degree  scarcely  credible. 
The  possession  of"  any  article  draws  on  a  man  the  ill 
will  of  all  his  neighbours.  Gratitude  is  absolutely 
unknown  to  tin-in.  In  sickness  or  danger,  the  hus- 
band cares  not  for  the  wife,  nor  the  wife  for  the  hus- 
band. Parents  receive  no  attention  in  their  old  age, 
and  parents  deny  their  children  the  rli.es  of  sepulture. 
Selfisluiess  is  the  ruling  principle  of  the  Esquimaux. 
Their  hospitality,  like  that  of  other  savages,  Is  uni- 
versal. Strangers  are  received  in  the  kindest  man- 


supplied.  This  good  quality  is  balanced  by  a  prone- 
ness  to  falsehood.  Their  lies  are  chiefly  confined  to 
calumnies  against  each  other,  and  false  accusations. 
This  mostly  prevails  among  the  women.  They  are 
not  quarrelsome  nor  ferocious,  nor  are  they  cowardly. 
In  pain,  cold,  starvation,  disappointment,  or  when  ill 
treated,  their  equanimity  is  admirable.  They  sel- 
dom dispute  or  quarrel,  and  revenge  is  scarcely 
known  among  them.  Yet  they  venture  to  sea  on 
loose  cakes  of  ice,  and  attack  the  polar  bear  without 
the  least  hesitation. 

The  Indians  in  the  northern  parts  of  North  America 
are  divided  into  several  great  families.  The  Algon- 
quin or  Chippeway  race  is  one  of  the  two  most  nume- 
rous now  in  existence.  All  the  tribes  of  New 
England  were  Algonquins,  if  we  may  take  identity  of 
language,  manners,  and  customs,  as  a  proof  of  the 
fact.  The  vocabulary  of  the  Narraganset  tongue, 
recorded  by  Roger  Williams,  proves  them  to  have 
been  a  branch  of  the  Algonquin  stock.  The  Mohe- 
gans,  considered  the  progenitors  of  the  other  tribes 
in  New  England,  spoke  the  same  tongue.  The  tribes 
in  Maine  claimed  the  same  origin.  The  Delaware, 
or  Lenni  Lenape,  were  of  the  same  family,  and  their 
language  has  been  pronounced,  by  competent  judges, 
the  most  perfect  existing.  The  Iroquois,  or  Six 
Nations,  once  dreaded  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Mississippi,  are  Algonquins.  This  tribe  did  and 
still  does  extend  from  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence 
to  the  Mississippi,  and  thence  northward  to  Great 
Slave  lake;  for  so  far  do  the  Nayheeowawk  or  Knis- 
teneaux  extend  their  rambles.  On  the  western  side 
of  the  Mississippi  is  another  great  Indian  family, 
viz.,  the  Sioux  or  Dahcotah.  The  Dahcotah  proper 
inhabit  the  country  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  north  of  the  Wisconsin,  to  the  sources 
of  the  Mississippi.  Their  territory  extends  west 
ward  to  the  Missouri.  This  tribe  speak  a  language 
radically  distinct  from  that  of  the  Algonquin  race. 
Their  origin  is  unknown,  and  their  own  traditions 
are  at  variance  on  this  point  one  with  another.  One 
account,  and  the  most  probable,  represents  them  as 
having  been  driven  from  the  confines  of  Mexico  by 
the  Spaniards.  The  branches  of  this  tribe  are  the 
Winnebagoes,  the  Otoes,  the  loways,  the  Missourios, 
the  Assinniboins,  the  Omahaws,  the  Kansas  and  the 
Osages.  All  these  tribes  speak  dialects  of  the  Dah- 
cotah tongue.  The  Assinniboins  are  known  also  by 
the  names  of  Ossinneboins,  Ossinnepoilles,  Stone 
Indians,  and  Hohays.  This  last  is  the  name  they  give 
themselves.  Their  secession  from  the  Dahcotah 
stock  is  recent,  and  its  cause  is  as  follows  :  One  Dah- 
cotah had  eloped  with  the  wife  of  another,  and  taken 
refuge  in  the  tents  of  his  kindred.  The  husband, 
going  to  reclaim  his  spouse,  was  slain  by  the  adulterer. 
His  father  and  uncles,  demanding  blood  for  blood, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  tribe,  were  slain  also. 
The  quarrel  of  the  dead  was  taken  up  by  their  rela- 
tives, and  the  kindred  of  the  guilty  persons  were  de- 
feated with  loss.  A  series  of  bloody  encounters 
ensued,  till  at  last  the  party  of  the  original  aggressor 
were  worsted  and  separated  from  the  tribe.  They 
were  called  Hohays,  and  have  been  at  war  with  the 
Dahcotahs  till  within  a  few  years.  They  now  roam 
over  the  plains,  from  the  Saskashawin  to  the  Mis- 
souri, where  they  live  by  hunting  the  buffalo.  Their 
principal  resort  is  about  Devil  lake.  As  well  as  the 
Indians  farther  north-west,  they  have  few  guns  or 
other  articles,  the  manufacture  of  the  whites.  Their 
number  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  certain  they 
exceed  a  thousand  fighting  men.  A  tradition  of  the 
Winnebagoes  says  they  were  driven  from  the  frontier 
of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  towards  whom  they  en- 
tertain a  hereditary  hatred  to  this  day.  Within  two 


every  want  is  removed,  every  accommodation  |  centuries,  they  were  united  with  the  Otoes,  Toways, 
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and  Missouries.  They  are  a  fierce,  warlike  people, 
and  have  more  national  spirit  than  any  other  Indians 
on  the  frontier.  The  Otoes  and  Missouries,  now 
united,  are  renowned  among  the  tribes  of  the  Mis- 
souries for  their  bravery.  They  can  muster  about 
300  men.  The  loways  still  dwell  on  the  Mississippi. 
They  have  from  100  to  200  men.  The  Osages  are 
divided  into  three  tribes,  and  can  boast  over  1000 
warriors.  The  Kansas  inhabit  the  plains  about  the 
heads  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers.  Their  num- 
ber is  unknown.  The  Omahaws  live  high  up  the 
Missouri.  Besides  these  tribes,  there  dwell  on  the 
Mississippi,  between  the  river  Des  Moines,  the  Wis- 
consin, and  the  Missouri,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  a 
branch  of  the  Chippeway  tribe.  They  speak  the 
Chippeway  tongue,  and  number  above  1000  men. 
On  the  Missouri  are  the  Pawnees,  divided  into  three 
tribes,  of  which  the  Arikarees  are  a  branch.  They 
live  by  hunting  the  buffalo,  and  are  said  to  have  a 
language  of  their  own.  The  Mintarees  or  Bigbellies, 
the  Mandans,  the  Crows,  and  the  Blackfeet,  also  live 
on  the  Missouri,  and  each  is  said  to  have  a  language 
of  its  own.  Their  numbers  are  unknown.  The 
Shoshonees  live  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  Columbia  rivers.  They  are  almost  con- 
stantly on  horseback,  and  are  at  war  with  the  lower 
tribes  of  the  Missouri.  On  the  Columbia  river  are 
the  Chohunnish,  the  Skilloots,  Echeloots,  Multno- 
mahs,  Clatrops,  aud  other  tribes.  Their  haunts  and 
numbers  are  unknown.  They  live  by  fishing  as  well 
as  hunting,  and  differ  in  manners  and  customs  from 
the  tribes  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  They  are 
neither  so  well  fed  or  clad.  Most  of  these  tribes 
have  the  practice  of  flattening  the  heads  of  infants 
between  boards,  whence  the  general  name  of  Flat- 
heads.  They  have  some  commerce  with  ships  on  the 
north-west  coast.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  languages 
of  any  of  these  people.  In  the  south  of  the  United 
States,  there  are  four  tribes,  viz.,  the  Chickasaws, 
Choctaws,  Cherokees,  and  Creeks.  All  these  have 
made  some  progress  in  civilization.  The  Cherokees 
have  a  written  and  printed  language,  said  to  be  radi- 
cally (iifterent  from  all  others.  They  number  about 
15.000  souls.  (See  Tsullakees.)  The  Choctaws  and 
Chickasaws  are  more  numerous.  North  of  Great 
Slave  lake  is  another  family  of  Indians,  among  which 
s  re  the  Chippewyans,  the  Copper  Indians,  the  Dog 
Ribs,  and  the  Hare  Indians.  (The  subjoined  cut  re- 
presents the  usual  costume  of 
these  tribes.)  The  three  first 
speak  the  same  language. 
They  all  wage  war  with  the 
Esquimaux.  The  Dog  Ribs 
are  also  oppressed  and  perse- 
cuted by  the  Copper  Indians, 
who  rob  them,  and  take  from 
them  their  women,  whenever 
an  opportunity  occurs.  These 
tribes  live  by  hunting  the  rein- 
deer chiefly,  and  by  fishing 
in  the  winter.  Their  morals 
and  manners  are  below  the 
standard  of  their,  southern 
neighbours,  and  their  number 
is  very  small.  There  are  also 
the  remnants  of  some  tribes 
residing  within  the  limits  of 
(he  United  States,  viz.,  the  Mohegans,  the  Dela- 
wares,  the  Shawanoes,  the  Senecas,  the  Oneidas, 
the.  Piankashaws,  and  some  others.  Most  of 
these  live  by  agriculture,  as  well  as  the  chase. 
Intercourse  with  the  whites  has  not  been  ad- 
vantageous to  them.  They  have  learned  all  the  vices 
of  the  civilized  state  without  its  virtues.  Besides  all 
these,  there  is  a  tribe  in  the  interior  of  Newfound- 


land, who  have  shunned  all  intercourse  with  the 
whites.  The  Indians  have  uniformly  resisted  all 
attempts  to  civilize  them  where  they  could  support 
themselves  by  the  chase.  Some  few  tribes,  such  as 
the  Southern  Indians  and  the  remnants  of  the  Six 
Nations,  having  been  hemmed  in  by  the  whites,  and 
circumscribed  in  their  limits,  so  as  to  be  unable  to 
Jive  by  hunting,  have  turned  to  agriculture  for  sub- 
sistence. But  such  a  departure  from  the  habits  of 
savage  life  is  not  to  be  found  where  there  has  been  a 
possibility  of  supporting  life  by  other  means.  The 
hospitality  of  Indians  is  among  their  most  striking 
qualities.  In  any  of  the  tribes,  a  stranger  is  received 
with  the  utmost  respect  and  attention.  On  his  arri- 
val, he  is  served  with  the  best  in  the  wigwam,  seated 
on  the  best  seat,  and  treated  with  the  utmost  respect 
and  attention.  His  person  and  property  are  consi- 
dered sacred.  He  may  remain  as  long  as  he  pleases 
in  a  wigwam,  without  any  questions  being  asked,  and 
retire  unopposed.  Feasts  are  made  for  him,  and, 
though  his  appetite  may  be  satisfied,  to  refuse  any 
thing  set  before  him  gives  great  offence.  With  all, 
or  almost  all,  the  Indian  tribes,  the  sole  care  of  the 
men  is  to  provide  food.  The  labour  is  the  exclusive 
lot  of  the  women.  The  use  of  the  axe  or  hoe  is  con- 
sidered beneath  the  dignity  of  the  male  sex.  It  be- 
longs to  the  females  to  plant  corn,  to  make  and  mend 
garments  and  mocassins,  to  build,  to  pitch  tents,  cut 
wood,  bring  water,  to  tend  horses  and  dogs,  and,  on 
a  march,  to  carry  the  baggage.  The  women  do  not 
murmur  at  this,  but  consider  it  a  natural  and  equita- 
ble distribution  of  family  cares.  But  they  are  re- 
garded as  an  inferior  race,  and  often  transferred  as 
property.  Polygamy  is  general.  Every  man  has  as 
many  wives  as  he  can  support,  and,  in  marriages,  the 
will  of  the  bride  is  seldom  or  never  consulted.  A  man 
addresses  himself,  indirectly  to  the  parents  of  his  in- 
tended wife,  and  her  fate  depends  on  their  will.  The 
custom  of  dowry  is  reversed  among  Indians.  The 
man  makes  certain  presents  to  the  parents  of  his  wife, 
instead  of  receiving  a  portion  with  her.  The  mar- 
riage ceremony  is  always  very  simple,  and,  in  most 
tribes  there  is  none  at  all.  Adultery  is  punished  by 
cutting  off  the  nose,  or  otherwise  mutilating  the 
offending  female ;  sometimes,  though  rarely,  with 
death.  In  some  tribes,  this  crime  is  regarded  as  a 
venial  fault,  and,  in  very  many,  the  husband  lends  his 
wife  to  a  friend  without  opposition  on  her  part. 
Divorces  are  frequent,  and  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
contracting  parties.  In  such  cases,  the  wife  is 
usually  left  to  provide  for  the  children  as  she  may. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  an  Indian  woman 
who  has  been  five  or  six  times  repudiated  before  she 
finally  settles  in  life.  In  some  tribes,  especially  those 
of  Dahcotah  origin,  it  is  held  the  duty  of  each,  man 
to  marry  all  the  sisters  of  a  family,  and  to  have  as 
many  wives  as  he  can  support.  In  most  tribes,  and 
we  believe  in  all,  incest  is  held  in  abhorrence.  In- 
stances of  devoted  attachment  are  not  uncommon. 
All  Indians  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  be- 
lieve in  one  Supreme  God  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  They  attribute  all  good  and  all  power  to  the 
Supreme  Being.  Many  tribes  also  believe  in  the 
existence  of  an  intelligent  evil  principle,  whose  ill 
offices  they  endeavour  to  avert  by  prayer  and  sacrifice. 
They  never  ask  the  Supreme  for  any  thing,  but  merely 
return  thanks  for  benefits  received,  saying  that  he  is 
the  best  judge  of  what  is  for  their  advantage.  They 
believe  in  many  subordinate  deities,  two  of  whom 
reside  in  the  sun  and  moon.  They  attribute  super- 
natural powers  to  all  serpents,  especially  rattlesnakes, 
and  will  kill  no  animal  of  the  genus.  Even  the  eel 
escapes  on  account  of  his  resemblance.  They  pay 
religious  honours  to  rocks  and  venerable  objects. 
They  believe  that  brutes  have  immortal  souls  as  well 
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•s  men,  and,  in  short,  that  all  animated  nature  t reins 
wiih  -|'irii«i.  In  llieir  belief,  sorcery  is  blended  with 
the  healing  art,  ami  their  priests  are  also  physicians 
ami  jugglers.  These  priests  practise  feats  of  sleight 
of  hand  with  all  their  religious  ceremonies;  but,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  they  have  no  power  or  influence 
over  the  multitude.  The  future  state  of  the  Indians 
is  a  material  paradise,  where  they  will  follow  the 
same  occupations,  and  enjoy  the  same  delights,  they 
have  experienced  in  this  world.  They  have  also  a 
vague  idea  of  future  punishment  for  sins  committed 
in  ilu-  body.  Among  the  superstitions  of  the  Algon- 
quin and  Dahcotah  tribes,  is  a  very  singular  one:  A 
man  is  sometimes  devoted,  by  his  parents  or  himself, 
tn  a  life  of  ignominy.  In  this  case,  he  dresses  like  a 
woman,  and  performs  all  female  avocations.  He 
associates  with  women  only,  and  sometimes  takes  a 
husband.  He  is  held  in  utter  contempt  by  all,  though 
his  condition  be  not  of  his  own  choice.  This  con- 
dition is  frequently  owing  to  a  dream  of  his  parents, 
while  lie  is  yet  unborn.  In  many  tribes,  men  have 
what  they  call  their  medicine  bags.  These  are  filled 
with  bones,  feathers,  and  other  rubbish.  To  the 
I«K  -« i  vation  of  their  medicine  bags  they  attach  much 
importance.  Besides  this,  each  holds  some  particular 
animal  in  reverence,  which  he  calls  his  medicine,  and 
can  by  no  means  be  induced  to  kill,  or  eat  when 
killed,  for  fear  of  some  terrible  misfortune.  More- 
over, the  Indians  leave  tobacco,  worn  out  clothing, 
and  other  articles,  on  rocks,  as  sacrifices  to  invisible 
spirits.  The  above  is  nearly  the  sum  of  their  religion. 
It  is,  we  believe,  impossible  to  estimate  the  number 
of  tlie  North  American  Indians  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  It  is,  however,  very  small  throughout,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  territory;  for  a  hunting 
people  cannot  be  very  numerous.  Their  wars,  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much,  do  not  materially 
affect  them.  They  are  carried  on  in  detail,  by  small 
parties,  and,  consequently,  are  not  very  destructive. 
They  very  seldom  give  quarter,  but  when  a  prisoner 
is  spared,  he  is  sure  of  being  adopted  by  the  conquer- 
ing tribe.  The  tribes  who  inhabit  the  prairies  go  to 
war  on  horseback,  and  their  weapons  are  spears  and 
bows  and  arrows.  Those  who  inhabit  the  forests  are 
generally  armed  with  guns.  Their  courage  is  moral 
and  passive  rather  than  active.  They  think  it 
cowardice  to  be  affected  by  calamity,  or  to  give 
way  to  passion  or  feeling.  To  be  always  ready  and 
willing  to  die,  and  to  sutler  whatever  may  befall  with 
constancy,  is  their  idea  of  the  perfection  of  courage. 
As  to  government  among  them,  there  is  none.  They 
have  no  laws ;  but  there  are  customs,  which  every 
individual  scrupulously  observes.  In  cases  of  murder, 
for  instance,  the  rule  is,  blood  for  blood,  and  the 
homicide  rarely  shuns  the  penalty  of  his  deed.  They 
have  chiefs,  but  the  power  of  these  is  limited  to  per- 
suasion, and  they  can  command  no  one.  Sometimes 
a  chief  becomes  such  in  virtue  of  his  achievements  in 
war,  or  his  wisdom.  In  some  tribes,  there  is  some- 
thing like  hereditary  rank;  but  even  then,  authority 
does  not  descend  in  a  direct  line.  The  son  of  a  chief 
is  often  set  aside,  to  make  room  for  one  more  worthy. 
But  in  war,  implicit  obedience  is  given  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  leader.  The  tribes  that  inhabit  the 
prairies  all  live  by  hunting  the  buffalo,  mostly  on 
horseback.  Those  who  dwell  in  wooded  countries 
hunt  deer  and  smaller  animals.  The  more  primitive 
savages  are  the  poorest,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
least  dependent,  for  they  have  few  wants,  and  can 
supply  those  few  without  assistance.  Those  who 
live  nearer  the  whites  have  more  of  the  comforts  of 
life,  but  are  no  whit  more  civilized  or  happier,  for 
their  enjoyments  are  not  multiplied.  We  may  say 
that,  if  the  Indian  trade  of  the  Mississippi  were  in- 
terrupted for  five  years,  all  the  aborigines  of  that 


quarter  would  be  in  danger  of  perishing,  as  they 
depend  on  the  whites  for  clothing  and  weapons. 
The  Indians  can  never  be  dangerous,  as  there  is  no 
union  among  them.  They  have  no  letters,  unless  we 
count  a  few  rude  hieroglyphics  as  such.  On  the 
whole,  we  may  speak  of  them  as  a  brave,  reckless, 
generous,  and  unfortunate  people.  The  Indians  in 
the  southern  part  of  North  America  liave  been  sub- 
ject to  the  Spaniards,  and  are  now  dependent  on  the 
republics  of  Mexico  and  Guatimala,  if  we  except 
some  tribes,  such  as  the  Apaches,  the  Nabajoas,  and 
the  Mosquitos.  The  independent  tribes  of  the  north 
of  Mexico  resemble  those  of  the  United  States  ui 
manners  and  customs.  Living  by  the  chase  and 
plunder,  and  provided  with  fleet  horses,  they  harass 
the  frontiers  and  hunters.  On  the  coasts  of  Yucatan, 
the  Indians  live  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  the  trade  in 
dye-wood.  The  extensive  ruins  of  cities  in  Mexico 
prove  the  former  extent  of  its  population.  The  na- 
tives possess  great  muscular  force,  are  well  formed, 
and  live  to  a  great  age.  It  is  difficult  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  character  of  a  people  which  has  been 
so  long  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  oppression.  At 
the  time  of  the  conquest,  the  rich  inhabitants  of 
Mexico  fell  a  prey  to  the  rapacity  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  Azteck  priests,  who  were  the  depositaries  of 
all  the  historical  knowledge  of  the  country,  became 
the  victims  of  fanaticism.  The  Mexican  Indians  are 
grave,  melancholy,  and  silent;  their  music  and  dances 
display  the  same  character.  The  Indians  of  South 
America  do  not  differ  materially,  in  their  physical 
characteristics,  from  those  of  the  northern  half  of  the 
continent,  and,  except  those  of  Peru  and  Chile,  are 
without  civilization.  In  the  extensive  regions  for- 
merly belonging  to  Spain,  they  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes, — the  independent  Indians,  or  Indies  bra- 
vos,  and  those  who  have  been  reduced  to  submission. 
The  former  are  entirely  strangers  to  agriculture;  sup- 
port themselves  by  the  chase,  and  fishing;  some  of  them 
eat  ants,  lizards,  and  even  a  kind  of  mud.  The  natives 
of  Peru,  descendants  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
empire  of  the  Incas,  have,  as  well  as  those  of  Colom- 
bia, been  emancipated,  since  those  countries  have 
delivered  themselves  from  the  Spanish  yoke.  Their 
services  were  important  during  the  war  of  the 
colonies  against  the  mother  country.  They  are,  in 
general,  well  made  and  healthy.  They  are  super- 
stitious, wearing  amulets  on  different  parts  of  their 
bodies.  They  make  bitter,  intoxicating  drink  from  a 
certain  plant,  and  use  poisoned  arrows.  Their  vil- 
lages are  fortified,  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  they 
retire  into  the  mountains.  The  Indians  of  Chile  are 
mostly  independent.  Their  features  are  regular,  and 
their  complexion  is  not  very  dark.  Their  principal 
wealth  consists  in  herds  of  oxen,  horses,  and  guana- 
cos.  They  pay  little  attention  to  agriculture,  being 
nomadic  in  their  habits.  They  worship  the  stars, 
and  recognize  a  Great  First  Cause.  Astronomy  is 
not  unknown  to  them.  (See  Ara.ucania.ns.')  In 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  missions  of  the  Jesuits  succeeded, 
in  some  degree,  in  civilizing  the  natives.  The  tribes 
of  Brazil  are  numerous ;  many  of  them  are  entirely 
savage,  and  both  sexes  go  naked.  Their  manners 
and  habits  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  North 
American  tribes.  They  live  by  the  chase,  which, 
with  war,  is  the  only  occupation  of  the  men ;  the 
women  are  the  labourers,  beasts  of  burden,  servants, 
&c.,  of  these  warlike  tribes.  Their  mutual  wars  are 
very  sanguinary,  and  many  of  them  are  constantly 
at  war  with  the  Portuguese,  while  others  have 
entered  into  friendly  connexions  with  them.  Some 
of  them  have  adopted  fixed  habitations,  and  practise 
a  rude  kind  of  agriculture ;  some  of  them  make  vases 
of  clay,  gather  cotton,  and  make  cloth.  At  the 
southern  extremity  of  South  America  are  the  Pata- 
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gonians  (q.  v.),  who  have  large,  nervous  frames, 
a  dark  complexion,  a  flat  nose,  high  cheek  bones, 
ami  a  large  mouth.  The  stories  of  their  gigantic 
size  have  not  been  confirmed  by  the  later  voyagers. 
(See  Patagonians.)  The  principal  tribes  of  South 
America  are  the  Galibis,  Maynas,  Omaguas,  May- 
puras,  Yarures,Guajiros,Guajaribes,  Caraibs,  Macas, 
Ottomacs,  Qtiixos,  Tamanacs,  Chunchos,  Piros, 
Chirenes,  Moxos,  Chiquitos,  Abiponians,  Guaranis, 
Puelches,  Guaicouros,  Araucanians,  Toupis,  Toiipi- 
nambas,  Mai-jats,  Puris,  Patagonians,  &c. 

LANGUAGES  OF  AMERICAN  INDIANS.*  The  ab- 
original languages  of  the  continent  of  America 
exhibit  various  phenomena,  a  knowledge  of  which 
will  be  found  indispensable  to  a  just  theory  of 
speech.  It  is  true,  that  we  have  long  had  our 
systems  of  universal  grammar,  or,  in  other  words, 
our  theories  of  language,  as  deduced  from  the  small 
number  of  European  and  Asiatic  tongues,  which  have 
been  hitherto  studied  by  the  learned ;  but  from  the 
rapid  advances  made,  during  our  own  age,  in  com- 
parative philology,  particularly  by  means  of  the 
unwritten  dialects  of  barbarous  nations,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  some  important  modifications 
are  yet  to  be  made  in  our  theories.  Of  the  various 
unwritten  languages,  those  of  the  American  continent 
present  us  with  many  new  and  striking  facts.  We 
are  informed  by  Mr  Du  Ponceau,  from  whose  writ- 
ings we  derive  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  the  general 
characteristics  of  these  dialects,  that  there  appears 
to  be  "a  wonderful  organization,  which  distinguishes 
the  languages  of  the  aborigines  of  this  country  from 
all  the  other  idioms  of  the  known  world,  "f  That 
eminent  philologist  was  the  first  to  discover,  and 
make  known  to  the  world,  the  remarkable  character, 
which  pervades,  as  far  as  yet  known,  the  aboriginal 
languages  of  America,  from  Greenland  to  cape 
Horn.  In  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
publication  of  his  Report,  by  the  American  Philoso- 
phical Society  at  Philadelphia,  in  1819,  all  the  ob- 
servations which  have  been  made  on  Indian  lan- 
guages, at  that  time  unknown,  have  confirmed  his 
theory  ;  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  his  general  result  of  a 
multitude  of  facts  collected  with  care.  This  result 
has  shown,  that  the  astonishing  variety  of  forms  of 
human  speech,  which  exists  in  the  Eastern  hemi- 
sphere, is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Western.  There  we 
find  no  monosyllabic  language,  like  the  Chinese  and 
its  cognate  idioms;  no  analytical  language,  like 
those  of  the  North  of  Europe,  with  their  numerous 
expletive  and  auxiliary  monosyllables ;  no  such  con- 
trast is  exhibited  as  that  which  is  so  striking  to  the 
most  superficial  observer,  between  the  complication 
of  the  forms  of  the  Basque  language  and  the  compa- 
rative simplicity  of  its  neighbours,  the  French  and 
Spanish ;  but  a  uniform  system,  with  such  differences 
only  as  constitute  varieties  in  natural  objects,  seems 
to  pervade  them  all ;  and  this  genus  of  human  lan- 
guages has  been  called  (by  Mr  Du  Ponceau)  polysyn- 
thetic,  from  the  numerous  combinations  of  ideas 
which  it  presents  in  the  form  of  words.  It  is  also  a 
fact,  says  the  same  learned  writer,  that  the  American 
languages  are  rich  in  words,  and  regular  in  their 
forms,  and  that  they  do  not  yield,  in  those  respects, 
to  any  other  idiom.  These  facts  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  learned  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  that 
country ;  but  they  have  not  been  able  entirely  to 
remove  the  prejudices  that  have  been  so  long  enter- 

*  The  subject  of  this  article  is  no  interesting,  in  regard 
to  general  and  comparative  philology,  and  so  little  is 
generally  known  respecting  it,  that  it  has  been  thought 
proper  to  allow  it  a  space  more  than  proportionate  to 
the  usual  length  of  philological  articles  in  this  work. 

T  Report  of  the  historical  and  litertry  committee  to  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia,  drawn  up 
by  Mr  Du  Ponceau,  1819. 


tained  against  the  languages  of  savage  nations.  The 
pride  of  civilization  is  reluctant  to  admit  facts  like 
these,  because  they  show  how  little  philosophy  and 
science  have  to  do  with  the  formation  of  language. 
A  vague  idea  still  prevails,  that  the  idioms  of  bar- 
barous tribes  must  be  greatly  inferior  to  those  01 
civilized  nations,  and  reasons  are  industriously  sought 
for,  not  only  to  prove  that  inferiority  in  point  of  cul- 
tivation, which  would  readily  be  admitted,  but  also 
to  show  that  their  organization  is  comparatively  im- 
perfect. Thus  a  learned  member  of  the  Berlin 
academy  of  sciences — baron  William  von  Humboldt — 
in  an  ingenious  and  profound  Dissertation  on  the 
Forms  of  Languages  (Ueber  das  Entstenen  der  gram- 
matischen  Formen  und  ihren  Einfluss  auf  die  Ideen- 
Entwickhing,  Berlin,  1822),  while  he  admits  that 
those  of  the  American  Indians  are  rich,  methodical, 
and  artificial  in  their  structure,  yet  would  not  allow 
them  to  possess  what  he  there  called  genuine  gram- 
matical forms  (dchte formeri),  because,  says  he,  their 
words  are  not  inflected,  like  those  of  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Sanscrit,  but  are  formed  by  a  different 
process,  which  he  calls  agglutination  ;  and,  on  that 
supposition,  he  assigned  to  them  an  inferior  rank  in 
the  scale  of  languages,  considered  in  the  point  of 
view  of  their  capacity  to  aid  the  development  of  ideas. 
We  have  understood,  however,  that  this  very  learned 
writer  has,  upon  further  examination,  yielded,  in  a 
great  degree,  it' not  entirely,  to  the  opinions  of  Mr  Du 
Ponceau.  He  certainly  must  have  found,  in  the 
Delaware  Grammar  of  Mr  Zeisberger,  since  trans- 
lated and  published  by  the  Philosophical  Society, 
under  the  editorial  care  of  Mr  Du  Ponceau,  those  in- 
flected forms  which  he  justly  admires,  and  that  the 
process,  which  he  is  pleased  to  call  agglutination,  is 
not  the  only  one  which  our  Indians  employ  in  the 
combination  of  their  ideas  and  the  formation  of  their 
words.  This  peculiar  process  of  compounding  words, 
as  Mr  Du  Ponceau  observes,  in  his  preface  to  Zeis- 
berger's  Delaware  Grammar,  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
curious  thing  to  be  found  in  the  Indian  languages. 
It  was  first  observed  by  Egede,  in  his  account  of 
Greenland ;  and  Mr  Heckewelder  explains  it  at 
large,  in  the  eighteenth  letter  of  his  Correspondence 
with  Mr  Du  Ponceau  (Transactions  of  the  Historical 
and  Literary  Committee  of  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society).  By  this  means,  says  governor  Colden, 
speaking  of  the  Iroquois,  these  nations  can  increase 
the  number  of  their  words  to  any  extent.  None  of 
the  languages  of  the  old  world,  that  we  know  of, 
appear  to  possess  this  prerogative ;  a  multitude  of 
ideas  are  combined  together  by  a  process,  which  may 
be  termed  agglutination,  if  the  term  be  found  agree- 
able, but  which,  whatever  name  it  may  receive,  is 
not  the  less  a  subject  of  real  wonder  to  the  inquiring 
philologist.  One  example,  from  the  Delaware 
language,  will  convey  a  clear  idea  of  this  process  of 
compounding;  "and  I  have  chosen,"  says  Mr  Du 
Ponceau,  "  this  word  for  the  sake  of  its  euphony,  to 
which  even  the  most  delicate  Italian  ear  will  not  ob- 
ject. When  a  Delaware  woman  is  playing  witli  a 
little  dog  or  cat,  or  some  other  young  animal,  she  will 
often  say  to  it,  Kuligatschis,  which  1  would  translate 
into  English — Give  me  your  pretty  little  paw,  or, 
What  a  pretty  little  paw  you  have  I  This  word  is 
compounded  thus :  k  is  the  inseparable  pronoun  of  the 
second  person,  and  may  be  rendered  thou  or  thy,  ac- 
cording to  the  context ;  uli  (pronounced  oolee)  is  part 
of  the  word  wulit,  which  signifies  handsome  or  pretty; 
it  has  also  other  meanings,  which  need  not  be  here 
specified ;  gat  is  part  ot  the  word  wichgat,  which 
signifies  a  leg,  or  paw ;  schis  (pronounced  shcess)  is 
a  diminutive  termination,  and  conveys  the  idea  of 
littleness  :  thus,  in  one  word,  the  Indian  woman  says, 
thy  pretty  little  paw  I  and,  according  to  the  gesture 
•  S 
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which  the  makes,  t-iilirr  calls  upon  it  to  present  its 
f  jot.  or  simply  express  her  fondling  admiration.  In 
the  same  manner,  pildpe  (a  youth)  is  formed  from 
piltit  (chastf,  innm-nil.)  and  lendpe  (a  man).  It  is 
difficult  t»  find  a  more  elegant  combination  of  ideas, 
in  a  single  word,  of  any  existing  idiom.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  language,  out  of  this  part  of  the  world, 
,  h  words  are  compounded  in  this  manner.  1'he 
procen  consists  in  putting  together  portions  of  dif- 
t'rrent  words,  so  as  to  awaken,  at  the  same  time,  in 
tin-  mind  of  tin-  hearer,  the  various  ideas  which  they 
separately  express.  But  this  is  not  the  only  manner 
in  which  the  American  Indians  combine  their  ideas 
into  words.  They  have  also  many  of  the  forms  of 
the  languages  which  we  so  much  admire — the  Latin, 
Greek,  Sanscrit,  Slavonic,  &c. — mixed  with  others 
peculiarly  their  own.  Indeed,  the  multitude  of  ideas, 
which  in  their  languages  are  combined  with  their 
verbs  has  justly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  not  their  transitive 
conjugations,  expressing,  at  the  same  time,  the  idea 
of  the  person  acting  and  that  acted  upon,  that  have 
excited  so  much  astonishment.  These  are  found  also, 
tlioiiji  not  with  the  same  rich  variety  of  forms,  in 
the  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  languages.  But,  when 
two  verbs,  with  intermediate  ideas,  are  combined 
together  into  one,  as  in  the  Delaware  n'schingiwi- 
poma  (I  do  not  like  to  eat  with  him),  which  the  abbe 
.Molina  also  declares  to  exist  in  the  idiom  of  Chile — 
iduancloclavin  (I  do  not  wish  to  eat  with  him) — there 
is  sufficient  cause  to  wonder,  particularly  when  we 
compare  the  complication  of  these  languages  with 
the  simplicity  of  the  Chinese  and  its  kindred  dialects 
in  the  ancient  world.  Whence  can  have  arisen  such 
a  marked  diversity  in  the  forms  of  .human  speech? 
Nor  is  it  only  with  the  verbs  that  accessary  ideas  are 
so  curiously  combined  in  the  Indian  languages  ;  it  is 
so  likewise  with  the  other  parts  of  speech.  Take  the 
adverb,  for  instance.  The  abstract  idea  of  time  is 
frequently  annexed  to  it.  Thus,  if  the  Delawares 
mean  to  say — if  you  do  not  return — they  will  express 
it  by  mattatsch  gluppiweque,  which  may  be  thus  con- 
strued :  matta.  is  the  negative  adverb  no ;  tsch  (or 
tsh)  is  the  sign  of  the  future,  with  which  the  adverb 
is  inflected  ;  gluppiweque  is  the  second  person  plural, 
present  tense,  subjunctive  mood,  of  the  verb  glup- 
piechton,  to  turn  about,  or  return.  In  this  manner, 
every  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  this  sentence,  is 
clearly  understood.  The  subjunctive  mood  shows 
the  uncertainty  of  the  action ;  and  the  sign  of  the 
future  tense,  coupled  with  the  adverb,  points  to  a  time 
not  yet  come,  when  it  may  or  may  not  take  place. 
The  Latin  phrase  nisi  veneris  expresses  all  these 
meanings  ;  but  the  English  if  you  do  not  come,  and 
the  French  si  vous  ne  venez  pas,  have  by  no  means 
the  same  elegant  precision.  The  idea  which,  in  De- 
laware and  Latin,  the  subjunctive  form  directly  con- 
veys, is  left  to  be  gathered  in  the  English  and  French, 
from  the  words  if  and  si,  and  there  is  nothing  else 
to  point  out  the  futurity  of  the  action.  And,  where 
the  two  former  languages  express  every  thing  with 
two  words,  each  of  the  latter  requires  five,  which 

?et  represent  a  smaller  number  of  ideas."  Mr  Du 
onceau,  then,  justly  asks,  to  which  of  all  these  gram- 
matical forms  is  the  epithet  barbarous  to  be  applied? 
This  very  cursory  view  of  the  general  structure  of 
the  Indian  languages,  exemplified  by  the  Delaware, 
will  at  least  convince  us,  that  a  considerable  degree 
of  art  and  method  has  presided  over  their  formation. 
Mr  Du  Ponceau  has  summed  up  the  general  results 
of  his  laborious  and  extensive  investigations  of  the 
American  languages,  including  the  whole  continent, 
from  Greenland  to  cape  Horn,  in  three  propositions — 
"  1.  that  the  American  languages  in  general  are  rich 
in  words  and  in  grammatical  forms,  and  that,  in  their 


complicated  construction,  the  greatest  order,  method, 
ana  regularity  prevail ;  2.  that  these  complicated 
forms,  which  I  call  poly  synthetic,  appear  to  exist  in 
all  those  languages,  from  G  reenland  to  cape  Horn  ; 
3.  that  these  forms  appear  to  differ  essentially  from 
those  of  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  of  the  old 
hemisphere."  In  North  America,  he  selected  for  in- 
vestigation the  three  principal  mother  tongues, 
namely,  the  Karalit  (or  language  of  Greenland  and 
the  Esquimaux),  the  Delaware,  and  the  Iroquois ;  in 
Middle  America,  the  Poconchi  (spoken  in  Guate- 
mala,) the  Mexican  proper,  and  the  Tarascan  dialect; 
in  South  America,  the  Caribbee  and  Araucanian  lan- 
guages. For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  general  results 
like  those  above  stated,  it  was  not  necessary  or  use- 
ful, in  the  first  instance,  to  go  into  minute  details,  nor 
to  confound  the  reader  by  an  extensive  display  of 
numerous  idioms;  but  to  take  the  widest  possible 
range,  so  as  to  adduce  examples  from  quarters  the 
most  remote  from  each  other.  In  this  manner,  we 
can  take  a  commanding  position,  assume  our  general 
rule,  and  call  for  exceptions.  These  and  other  results, 
when  first  announced,  appeared  so  extraordinary  in 
the  languages  of  "  savages,"  that  superficial  theorists, 
who  reliea  upon  their  own  visionary  speculations, 
and  mere  practical  men,  who  trusted  implicitly  to 
the  loose  information  of  illiterate  Indian  interpreters, 
boldly  and  arrogantly  called  in  question  the  correct- 
ness of  them.  The  learned  author  and  his  venerable 
friend,  (he  reverend  ftlr  Hecke welder,  who  first  drew 
the  public  attention  to  this  subject,  were  most  un- 
ceremoniously treated,  the  former  as  an  enthusiast, 
whose  feelings  had  outrun  his  judgment,  and  the  lat- 
ter, as  at  best  an  innocent  ignoramus,  and  very  near, 
if  not  quite,  a  downright  impostor,  in  regard  to  a 
language  which  he  had  studied  forty  years.  Mr  Du 
Ponceau  repelled  the  unworthy  insinuations  by  an 
appeal  to  facts,  with  a  forbearance  and  dignity,  and, 
we  may  add,  a  knowledge  of  his  subject,  which  must 
have  been  felt  by  his  adversaries  as  the  severest  of 
reproofs.  The  learned  author,  denying  that  he  was 
an  enthusiastic  or  exclusive  admirer  of  the  Indian 
languages,  founded  his  arguments,  in  reply,  upon 
incontrovertible  facts,  stated  by  missionaries  and 
other  writers  of  our  own  time;  but,  if  he  had  thought 
it  worth  the  pains,  he  was  well  aware,  that  proofs  of 
the  same  kind  might  have  been  found  in  very  ancient 
writers,  whom  even  his  adversaries  would  not  have 
suspected  of  enthusiasm  in  philology;  and  these 
proofs  ought  to  have  been  well  known  to  those 
adversaries,  and  ought,  in  candid  minds,  to  have 
repressed  the  undeserved  insinuations  to  which  we 
allude.  We  shall  give  an  example  or  two  from  the 
earlier  writers. 

The  extraordinary  capacity  of  compounding  words, 
which  is  so  remarkable  in  the  Indian  languages,  was 
remarked  upon  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of  the  cele- 
brated New  England  missionary,  called  apostle  Eliot; 
who,  in  his  Grammar  of  the  Massachusetts  Indian 
Language  (first  published  at  Cambridge,  New  Eng- 
land, in  1666,  and  republished  at  Boston,  in  1822), 
thus  speaks  of  it:  "  This  language  doth  greatly  de- 
light in  compounding  of  words  for  abbreviation,  to 
speak  much  in  few  words,  thoueh  they  be  sometimes 
long,  which  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  many  syllables 
which  the  grammar  rule  requires,  and  suppletive  syl- 
lables, which  are  of  no  signification,  and  curious  care 
of  euphonie."  Again;  speaking  of  that  very  remark- 
able feature  of  these  languages,  the  want  of  the  verb 
to  be,  Eliot  says :  "  We  have  no  complete  distinct 
word  for  the  verb  substantive,  as  the  learned  lan- 
guages and  our  English  tongue  have,  but  it  is  under 
a  regular  composition,  whereby  many  words  are  made 
verb  substantive;"  of  which  he  gives  an  example, 
corresponding  to  the  modes  of  formation  existing  in 
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these  languages  at  the  present  day  :  "  The  first  sort 
of  verb  substantives  is  made  by  adding  any  of  these 
terminations  to  the  word — yeuoo,  aoo,  ooo  (i.  e.,  yeu- 
oo,  aoo,  0-00} — with  due  euphonie ;  and  this  is  so, be 
the  word  a  noun,  as  wosketomp-o-oo  (he  is  a  man),  or 
adnoun,  as  wompiyeu-oo  (it  is  white),  or  be  the  word 
an  adverb,  or  the  like." 

As  to  the  copiousness  of  these  languages,  Mr  Du 
Ponceau  observes,  that  it  has  been  said,  and  will  be 
said  again,  "  that  savages,  having  but  few  ideas,  can 
want  out  few  words,  and  therefore  that  their  lan- 
guages must  necessarily  be  poor;"  to  which  opinion 
he  replies  by  this  appeal :  "  Whether  savages  have 
or  have  not  many  ideas,  it  is  not  my  province  to 
determine :  all  I  can  say  is,  that,  if  it  is  true,  that 
their  ideas  are  few,  it  is  not  less  certain  that  they 
have  many  words  to  express  them.  I  might  even 
say,  that  they  have  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
words;  for,  as  Colden  justly  observes,  they  have  the 
power  of  compounding  them  without  end."  As  a 
further  proof,  he  adds  the  fact,  that  Mr  Zeisberger's 
dictionary  of  one  of  the  Iroquois  languages — the 
Onondago  (in  German  and  Indian) — consists  of  seven 
quarto  manuscript  volumes,  equal  to  1775  full  pages 
of  writing,  consisting  of  German  words  and  phrases, 
with  their  translation  into  Indian;  upon  which  he 
justly  remarks,  "  that  there  are  not  many  dictionaries 
of  this  size;  and,  if  this  is  filled,  as  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt,  with  genuine  Iroquois,  it  is  in  vain  to  speak 
of  the  poverty  of  that  language." 

We  add  one  more  testimony  of  an  ancient  date, 
respecting  the  North  American  dialects.  It  is  that 
of  the  celebrated  Roger  Williams,  who  was  distin- 
guished for  his  knowledge  of  the  Indian  languages. 
So  long  ago  as  1648,  he  published  his  valuable  little 
work  (reprinted  by  the  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society,  1827),  called  "A  Key  into  the  Language  of 
America,"  that  is,  of  New  England;  and,  La  describ- 
ing his  work,  he  says,  "  The  English  for  every  In- 
dian word  or  phrase  stands  in  a  straight  line  directly 
against  the  Indian ;  yet  sometimes  there  are  two 
words  for  the  same  thing,  for  their  language  is  ex- 
ceeding copious,  and  they  have  five  or  six  words 
sometimes  for  one  thing.''  The  same  copiousness  is 
found  to  exist  in  the  languages  of  Middle  America, 
as  was  made  known  to  the  European  world,  long 
ago,  by  Clavigero,  in  his  History  of  Mexico;  and 
also  in  the  languages  of  the  southern  part  of  our 
continent,  as  will  be  found  in  the  valuable  History  of 
Chile,  by  the  abbe  Molina.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  barely  referring  to  these  works  on  the 
present  occasion,  as  our  principal  object  is  the  lan- 
guages of  North  America;  but  in  regard  to  those  of 
Middle  and  South  America,  the  reader  will  find,  in 
the  works  here  cited,  and  in  some  others,  a  thorough 
refutation  of  the  strange  opinions  of  speculative 
writers,  who  have  presumptuously  passed  judgment 
upon  a  subject,  before  they  had  the  means  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  it,  and  decried  what  they  could 
not  comprehend. 

We  are  not  yet  possessed  of  sufficient  data  for 
determining  how  many  principal  stocks,  or  families 
of  languages,  there  are  in  North  America.  Mr  Jef- 
ferson, in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  upon  information 
which  is  admitted  to  be  very  imperfect,  has  hazarded 
an  opinion,  that  they  are  very  numerous;  and  then  he 
proceeds,  from  this  assumed  state  of  facts,  to  draw  an 
inference  in  contradiction  of  the  received  opinion  of 
the  Christian  world  as  to  the  age  of  the  earth.  His 
reasoning,  which  has  been  too  hastily  adopted  into 
some  popular  works  in  general  use,  is  as  follows : 
"  But,  imperfect  as  is  our  knowledge  of  the  tongues 
spoken  in  America,  it  suffices  to  discover  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  fact.  Arranging  them  under  the 
radical  ones  to  which  they  may  be  palpably  traced. 


and  doing  the  same  by  those  of  the  red  men  of  Asia, 
there  will  be  found,  probably,  twenty  in  America  for 
one  in  Asia  of  those  radical  languages,  so  called; 
because,  if  they  were  ever  the  same,  they  have  lost 
all  resemblance  to  one  another.  A  separation  into 
dialects  may  be  the  work  of  a  few  ages  only;  but  for 
two  dialects  to  recede  from  one  another  till  they 
have  lost  all  vestiges  of  their  common  origin,  must 
require  an  immense  course  of  time,  perhaps  not  less 
than  many  people  give  to  the  age  of  the  earth.  A 
greater  number  of  those  radical  changes  of  language 
having  taken  place  among  the  red  men  of  America, 
proves  them  of  greater  antiquity  than  those  of  Asia." 
This  celebrated  writer,  however,  was  in  a  great 
error  as  to  what  he  assumes  to  be  a  "  remarkable 
fact."  The  "  radical"  languages  of  this  continent, 
instead  of  being  so  numerous  as  he  supposes,  will  be 
found,  so  far  as  we  may  judge  from  the  actual,  not 
assumed,  facts  of  which  we  are  now  possessed,  to  be 
very  few  in  number.  The  various  dialects  of  North 
America,  for  example,  eastward  of  the  course  of  the 
river  Mississippi,  appear  to  be  all  reducible  to  three, 
or,  at  most,  four  principal  stocks,  namely — 1.  the 
Karalit,  or  language  of  Greenland  and  the  Esqui- 
maux ;  2.  the  Iroquois;  3.  the  Lenape,  or  Delaware; 
and  4.  the  Floridian  stock.  With  the  Esquimaux  be- 
gin those  comprehensive  grammatical  forms,  which 
characterize  the  American  languages,  and  form  a 
striking  contrast  with  those  of  the  opposite  European 
shores,  in  Iceland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  other 
countries,  indicating  strongly,  tliat  the  population  of 
America  did  not  originally  proceed  from  that  part  of 
the  old  continent.  The  Iroquois  dialects  are  spoken " 
by  the  Six  Nations,  the  Wyandots  or  Hurons,  and 
other  tribes  towards  the  north.  The  Lenape,  or  De 
laware  stock,  is  the  most  widely  extended  of  any  of 
the  languages  spoken  eastward  of  the  Mississippi. 
It  is  found  in  different  dialects,  through  the  extensive 
regions  of  Canada,  from  the  coast  of  Labrador  to 
the  mouth  of  Albany  river,  which  falls  into  Hud- 
son's bay,  and  from  thence  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods; 
and  it  appears  to  be  the  language  of  all  the  people 
of  that  country,  except  the  Iroquois,  who  are  by  far 
the  least  numerous.  Out  of  Canada,  few  of  the 
Iroquois  are  found.  All  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  who 
now  inhabit  this  country,  to  the  Mississippi,  speak 
dialects  of  the  Lenape  stock.  When  the  Europeans 
arrived  here,  these  Indians  were  in  possession  of  all 
the  sea  coast  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Virginia.  Hence, 
as  we  are  told,  they  were  called  IVapanachki,  or 
Alenakis  (men  of  the  East),  and,  by  La  Hontan,  and 
some  other  writers,  Algonkins.  In  the  interior  of 
this  range  of  the  sea  coast,  also,  we  find  dialects  of 
the  Lenape.  The  Floridian  stock,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, comprehends  the  languages  spoken  on  the 
southern  frontier  of  the  United  States. 

Of  all  these  languages,  the  Delaware,  in  the  north 
and  the  Cherokee,  in  the  south  (the  latter  being  at 
present  classed  under  the  Floridian  stock) ,  are  the  best 
known  to  us — the  former,  by  means  of  Mr  Du  Pon- 
ceau's correspondence  with  Mr  Heckewelder,  and  by 
his  edition  of  Mr  Zeisberger's  Delaware  Grammar  ; 
and  the  latter,  by  means  of  the  missionary  establish- 
ment in  the  Cherokee  country,  as  well  as  from  thn 
newspaper  printed  by  the  natives  themselves,  who 
have  made  greater  advances  in  civilization  than  any 
other  Indian  nation  of  the  north.  We  shall  accord- 
ingly illustrate  the  general  subject  of  this  article  by 
examples  from  these  languages,  which,  being  of  two 
entirely  different  stocks,  will  give  as  much  infbrma 
tion  on  this  subject  as  the  general  reader  will  desire, 
and  as  will  be  consistent  with  the  plan  of  our  work. 
We  shall  follow  the  order  of  our  own  grammars. 

1.  The  Article.     In  Eliot's  ancient  Grammar  of 
the  Massachusetts' dialect,  and  in  Zeisberger's  Gram- 
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mar  of  the  Delaware,  before  cited,  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  article  as  a  part  of  speech  ;  but  Mr  Du 
Ponceau's  investigations  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  possessed  one,  as  he  particularly  stated,  in 
his  notes  on  the  new  edition  of  Eliot's  Grammar  ; 
and  this  was  confirmed  bj  Mr  Heckewelder,  whose 
letter  on  the  subject  is  there  published.  The  article, 
which  is  mo,  or  »»',  is  used  for  the  English  a  and  the  ; 
but  it  is  not  frequently  employed,  because  the  words 
are  sufficiently  understood  without  it.  In  the  Chero- 
kee, we  do  not  find  that  any  distinct  word  is  used  for 
our  a  and  the  ;  but,  where  required,  they  use  a  word 
equivalent  to  the  numeral  one,  and  the  demonstrative 
pronouns  this,  that,  agreeably  to  the  original  use  and 
nature  of  the  words  which  we  now  call  articles. 

2.  Noun*. — (a)  Cases.  The  Indians  have  no  de- 
clensions, generally  speaking ;  that  is,  the  nouns  are 
not  declined  by  inflections,  as  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
In  the  Delaware,  however,  according  to  Mr  Zeisber- 
eer,  in  two  cases,  the  vocative  and  ablative  (which 
last  Mr  Du  Ponceau  calls  the  local  case),  there  is  an 
inflection.  The  nominative  case  is  simply  the  name 
of  the  tiling,  as  in  English;  lenno  (man),  sipu  (river).  * 
The  genitive  is  expressed  by  placing  the  noun  so  em- 
ployed immediately  before  that  which  is  used  in  the 
nominative,  and  sometimes  by  prefixing  the  insepa- 
rable pronoun  of  the  third  person,  v> ;  as  we  say  in 
English,  John  his  book  (to  be  explained  under  the 
head  of  Pronouns),  for  John's  book  ;  Getannitowit 
fuisall  (God's  son)  ;  Nihillalquonk  wtanglowagan 
(the  Lord's  death),  in  which  last  example,  angloica- 
gan  signifies  death,  w  is  the  inseparable  pronoun  his, 
and  the  t  is  inserted  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  The 
dative  case  is  expressed  by  inflections  in  the  verbs, 
and  by  prefixes  and  suffixes,  as  will  be  explained 
hereafter ;  as,  nemilan  (I  give  [to]  him)  ;  milup  (he 
gave  [to]  him) ;  ndellup  (I  said  [to]  him).  The  ac- 
cusative is  likewise  expressed  in  a  similar  manner ; 
n'dahoala  (I  love  him) ;  Getannittowit  n'quitayala  (I 
fear  God;  literally,  God  1  fear  him.  The  vocative 
is  expressed  (in  the  Delaware)  by  the  termination  an, 
and  by  enk,  when  coupled  with  the  pronoun  our ;  as 
Ninillalan  (O  Lord) ;  wetochemelenk  (O,  our  father); 
— the  ablative  or  local  case,  by  the  suffixes  ink  and 
vnk,  and  expresses  in,  in  the,  on,  out  of;  as  utenink 
n'da  (I  am  going  to,  or  into,  town) ;  utenink  noom  (I 
am  coming  from,  or  out  of,  town) ;  wachtschunk 
noom  (I  come  from  the  hill ;  ochunk  (at  his  father's.) 
— (b)  Numbers.  The  singular,  in  general,  has  no 
particular  inflections  to  distinguish  it  from  the  plural, 
except  in  the  third  person,  where  it  ends  in  /,  but 
most  commonly  in  wall  (in  the  Delaware).  The 
plural  is  variously  inflected  ;  there  is  a  singular  num- 
ber combined  with  the  plural,  as  in  our  father,  my 
fathers,  and  also  a  double  plural,  as  in  our  fathers. 
Substantives  are  generally  combined  with  the  inse- 
parable possessive  pronoun,  which,  in  the  singular, 
is  n  for  the  first  person,  k  for  the  second,  and  w  or  o 
for  the  third.  Example  :  singular,  nooch  (my  father); 
singular  with  plural,  noochena  (our  father) ;  double 
plural,  noochenana  (our  fathers).  The  duplication  of 
a  syllable,  as  nana  in  the  first  person,  wawa  in  the 
second,  and  wawawa.ll  in  the  third,  indicates  the 
double  plural.  So  in  the  second  person,  kooch  (thy 
father) ;  koochuwa  (your  father) ;  koochewawa  (your 
fathers),  &c.  In  speaking  of  deceased  persons,  the 
plural  form  naninga  is  used,  as  nochena  (our  father); 
nochenaninga  (our  deceased  fathers).  But  the  sub- 
ject of  the  numbers  of  nouns  requires  a  further  re- 
mark to  explain  a  striking  feature  in  these  languages. 
Some  of  them,  as  the  Guaranese,  in  South  America, 


•  The  reader  will,  in  all  these  examples,  give  the  Towels 
the  foreign  toundi ;  tbui  lenni  ii  to  be  pronounced  lennee ; 
ttpu,  Kt\xx>,  &c.  The  ch  is  guttural  u  in  German. 


have  only  a  singular  number,  and  are  destitute  of  a 
distinct  form  tor  the  plural,  to  express  which  they 
use  either  the  word  hetd  (many),  or  the  numerals 
themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  some,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Cherokee,  have  not  only  the  singular  and 
plural,  but  a  dual  also,  like  the  Greek  and  other 
languages  of  the  Eastern  continent ;  while  a  third 
class,  as  the  one  last  mentioned,  have  not  only  the 
singular,  dual,  and  common  unlimited,  or  indefinite 
plural  of  the  European  languages,  but  also  an  addi- 
tional plural,  which  some  writers  have  denominated 
the  exclusive  plural,  some  the  particular,  and  some 
the  limited  plural.  We  shall  illustrate  this  by  some 
examples.  In  the  Delaware  language,  our  plural 
we  is  expressed  by  niluna  and  kiluna ;  and,  in 
verbs,  the  initial  letters  n  or  k  prefixed  denotes 
them  respectively  ;  as,  k'pendameneen  means,  gene- 
rally, we  have  heard,  or  we  all  have  heard,  without 
intending  to  allude  to  a  particular  number  of  per- 
sons ;  but  n'pendameneen  (the  n  from  n-iluna) 
means  we,  in  particular  (we  who  constitute  our 
family,  nation,  select  company,  &c.);  but  when  no 
discrimination  is  intended,  the  form  kiluna,  or  its 
abbreviation  k\  is  used ;  as  k'iluna  e-lenape-wit  (we 
the  Indians),  meaning  all  Indians.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  recur  to  this  subject  in  our  remarks  on 
the  verbs. — (c)  Genders.  There  are  no  inflections  to 
denote  the  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter  genders  ; 
but  by  a  very  curious  and  abstract  classification, 
nouns  are  ranked  under  two  very  general  classes, 
animate  and  inanimate.  To  the  former  belong 
animals,  trees,  and  all  plants  of  a  large  growth, 
while  annual  plants  and  grasses  belong  to  the  latter 
class.  The  masculine  and  feminine,  when  it  becomes 
necessary,  are  distinguished,  generally,  by  words 
equivalent  to  male  ana  female,  or  he  and  she,  in  Eng- 
lish.— (d )  Diminutives.  In  the  Delaware,  these  are 
formed  by  the  suffix  tit  in  the  class  of  animate  nouns, 
but  by  es  in  the  inanimate :  lenno  (a  man),  lennotit  (a 
small  man);  wikwam  (a  house),  wikwames  (a  small 
house) :  and,  in  speaking  of  a  pretty  little  animal, 
the  termination  is  or  shis  is  used;  mamalis  (a  fawn, 
or  little  deer);  kuligatshis  (thy  pretty  little  paw), 
which  last  example  we  have  before  employed  to 
illustrate  the  mode  of  compounding  words. 

3.  Adjectives.    There  are  not  many  of  these ;  for 
those  words  which,  in  English,  are  adjectives,  are, 
in  these  languages,  verbs;  and,  although  not  inflected 
through  all  the  persons,  yet  they  have  tenses;  and  it 
is,  doubtless,  in  this  qualified  sense  that  doctor  Ed- 
wards is  to  be  understood,  when  he  says,  of  one  of 
the  Delaware  dialects,  "  The  Mohegans  have  no 
adjectives  in  all  their  language,   unless  we  reckon 
numerals,  and  such  words  as  all,  many,  &c.,  adjec- 
tives."    We  have  noticed  this  remark  of  Edwards, 
because  it  has  often  been  quoted  in  European  publi- 
cations, and  erroneous  inferences  have  been  drawn 
from  it  respecting  the  philosophy  of  language.    The 
same  remarks  may  be  applied  to  the  Cherokee  lan- 
guage.    Degrees  of  comparison  are  generally,  but 
not  universally,  expressed  by  some  word  equivalent 
to  more  or  most.     Numerals  may  also  be  classed 
among1  adjectives.     Few  Indians  are  accustomed  to 
calculate  to  any  great  extent;  but  their  languages 
afford  the  means  of  so  doing,  as  well  as  ours,  and 
since  the  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  them,  they 
have  got  more  into  the  habit. 

4.  Pronouns. — (a)  Personal  Pronouns  are  Separ- 
able or  Inseparable,  but  are  more  frequently  used  in 
the  latter  form,  examples  of  which  are  above  given, 
under  the  head  of  the  Nouns.    When  two  pronouns 
are  employed   in  verbs,   the  last,  or   the  pronoun 
governed,  is  expressed  (in  Delaware)  by  an  inflec- 
tion, as  will  be  seen  under  the  head  of  Conjugations 
of  the   Verbs.     The   personal  pronoun,   moreover, 
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Combines  itself  with  other  parts  of  speech,  as,  with 
/he  conjunction  also;  nepe  (I  also);  kepe  (thou  also), 
&c.  One  further  peculiarity  in  the  separable  pro- 
nouns deserves  notice.  In  conformity,  as  it  should 
seem,  with  the  general  classification  of  Indian  words 
into  animate  and  inanimate,  the  personal  pronoun  has 
only  two  modes,  as  they  may  be  called,  the  one  ap- 
plicable to  the  animate,  and  the  other  to  the  inani- 
mate class;  thus  the  separable  pronoun  of  the  third 
person,  nekama,  answers  both  to  he  and  she  in  Eng- 
lish. If  we  wish  to  distinguish  between  the  sexes, 
we  must  add  to  it  the  word  man  or  woman;  thus,  in 
Delaware,  nekama  lenno  means  he,  or  this  man,  and 
nekama  ochqueu  means  she,  or  this  woman. —  (i) 
Demonstrative  and  Relative  Pronouns.  The  modes 
of  expressing  these  by  various  forms  and  combina- 
tions are  numerous.  Doctor  Edwards,  it  is  true, 
says  the  Mohegan  dialect  lias  no  relative  correspond- 
ing to  our  who  and  which ;  but  Eliot,  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts language,  and  Zeisberger,  in  the  Delaware, 
give  this  relative  as  a  distinct,  independent  part  of 
speech. 

5.  Verbs.  The  Indian  languages  exhibit  almost 
an  endless  variety  in  their  verbs.  Every  part  of 
speech  may  be  compounded  with  the  verb  in  various 
ways.  Its  fundamental  idea,  as  Mr  Du  Ponceau 
observes,  in  his  notes  to  Eliot's  Grammar,  is  that  of 
existence,  I  am,  sum.  This  abstract  sentiment  re- 
ceives shape  and  body  from  its  combination  with  the 
various  modifications  of  being,  by  action,  passion, 
and  situation,  or  manner  of  existing;  /  am  loving, 
loved,  sleeping,  awake,  sorry,  sick,  which  the  Latin 
tongue  more  synthetically  expresses  by  one  word, 
amo,  amor,  dormio,  vigilo,  contristor,  eegroto.  Next 
come  the  accessary  circumstances  of  person,  number, 
time,  and  the  relations  of  its  periods  to  each  other; 
/  am,  ive  are,  I  was,  I  shall  le,  I  had  been,  I  shall 
have  been.  Here  the  Latin  again  combines  these 
various  ideas  in  one  word  with  the  former  ones;  sum, 
es,  sumus,  eram,  ero,  fueram,  fuero.  Sometimes  it 
goes  further,  and  combines  the  negative  idea  in  the 
same  locution,  as  in  nolo.  This,  however,  happens 
but  rarely;  and  here  seem  to  end  the  verbal  powers 
of  this  idiom.  Not  so  with  those  of  the  Indian  na- 
tions. While  the  Latin  combines  but  few  adjectives 
under  its  verbal  forms,  the  Indians  subject  this  whole 
class  of  words  to  the  same  process,  and  every  possible 
mode  of  existence  becomes  the  subject  of  a  verb. 
The  gender  or  genus — not,  as  with  us,  a  mere  divi- 
sion of  the  human  species  by  their  sex,  but  of  the 
whole  creation,  by  the  obvious  distinction  of  animate 
and  inanimate — enters  also  into  the  composition  of 
this  part  of  speech,  and  the  object  of  the  active  or 
transitive  verb  is  combined  with  it  by  means  of  those 
forms  which  the  Spanish-Mexican  grammarians  call 
transitions,  by  which  one  single  word  designates  the 
person  who  acts,  and  that  which  is  acted  upon. 
The  substantive  is  incorporated  with  the  verb  in  a 
similar  manner;  thus,  in  the  Delaware,  n'matshi  (I 
am  going  to  the  house);  nihilla  pewi  (I  am  my  own 
master,  I  am  free);  tpisquihilleu  (the  time  approaches 
[properat  hora~]).  The  adverb  likewise:  nachpiki 
(I  am  so  naturally);  nipahwi  (to  travel  by  night 
[noctanterj) ;  pachsenummen  (to  divide '[something] 
equally),  &c.  What  shall  we  say,  then,  of  the 
reflected,  compulsive,  meditative,  communicative, 
reverential,  frequentative,  and  other  circumstantial 
verbs,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  idioms  of  New 
Spain  and  other  American  Indian  languages?  The 
mind  is  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the  multitude  of 
ideas  thus  expressed  at  once,  by  means  of  a  single 
word,  varied  through  moods,  tenses,  persons,  affirma- 
tion, negation,  transitions,  &c. ,  by  regular  forms  and 
cadences,  in  which  the  strictest  analogy  is  preserved. 
— (a)  Substantive  Verb.  It  has  been  already  ob- 


served, that  the  Indian  languages  are  generally 
destitute  of  the  verb  to  be.  In  the  Delaware,  ac- 
cording to  Zeisberger's  Grammar,  the  verbs  to  have 
and  to  be  do  not  exist,  either  as  auxiliaries,  or  in  the 
abstract  substantive  sense,  which  they  present  to  an 
European  mind.  The  verb  to  have  always  conveys 
the  idea  of  possession,  and  to  be,  that  of  a  particular 
situation  of  the  body  or  mind;  and  they  may  each  be 
combined,  like  other  verbs,  with  other  accessary 
ideas.  Thus  the  verb  to  have,  or  possess,  is  com- 
bined with  the  substantive  or  thing  possessed,  as 
follows:  n'damochol*  (I  have  a  canoe);  nowikin  (\ 
have  a  house).  The  idea  conveyed  by  the  substan- 
tive verb  to  be,  is  expressed  by  various  combinations 
with  other  parts  of  speech;  as,  ni  n'damochol  (it  is  my 
canoe) .  It  is  also  combined  with  the  relative  pronoun 
auwen  (who);  thus,  ewenikia  (who  I  am),  ewenikit 
(who  he  is),  &c.' — (b)  Animate  and  Inanimate  Verts. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  this  distinction  of  the 
verbs;  but  this  requires  illustration  by  examples. 
The  two  verbal  forms,  nolhatton  and  nolhalla,  in  the 
Delaware,  both  mean  /  possess;  but  the  former  can 
only  be  used  in  speaking  of  the  possession  of  things 
inanimate,  and  the  latter  of  living  creatures;  as, 
nolhatton  achquiwanissal  (I  have  or  possess  blan- 
kets); cheeli  kcecu  n'nolhattowi  (many  things  I  am 
possessed  of;  or,  I  possess  many  things);  wak  neche- 
naunges  nolhallau  (and  I  possess  a  horse).  The 
letter  u,  at  the  end  of  the  verb  nolhallau,  conveys 
the  idea  of  the  pronoun  him;  so  that  it  is  the  same  as 
if  we  said,  and  a  horse  1  possess  him.  Again,  in  the 
verb  to  see,  the  same  distinction  is  made;  as,  lenno 
newau  (I  see  a  man);  tsholens  newau  (I  see  a  bird);  but, 
in  the  case  of  an  inanimate  object,  they  say,  for  exam- 
ple, wikwam  nemen  (I  see  a  house);  amochol  nemen  (\ 
see  a  canoe),  &c.  It  is  the  same  with  other  verbs, 
such,  for  example,  as  we  call  neuters :  thus  they  say 
icka-shingieshin  n'dallemous  (there  lies  my  beast); 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  icka  shingiesh-en  n'tamahican 
(yonder  lies  my  hatchet  or  tomahawk).  The  i  or  e, 
in  the  last  syllable  of  the  verb,  as  here  used  in  the 
third  person,  constitutes  the  difference  which  indi- 
cates, that  the  thing  spoken  of  has  or  has  not  life. — 

(c)  Adjective   Verbs.     This  name  is  given  by  Mr 
Zeisberger  to  a  description  of  words,  respecting 
whose  proper  classification,  he  had  much  doubt.    On 
the  one  hand,  he  found  that  there  were   in  the 
Delaware  language,  pure  adjectives,  which  receive 
different  forms  when  employed  in  the  verbal  sense  ; 
such  as  wulit,  wulik,  wulisso  (good,  handsome,  pret- 
ty);  wulilissu   (he,  she,  or  it,  is  good,  pretty,    or 
handsome),  and  several  others.     But  these  are  not 
very  numerous.    A  great  number  of  them  are  im  per 
sonal  verbs,  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  pre 
sent    tense;    while  others  are  conjugated  through 
various  persons,  moods,  and  tenses.     He  decided,  at 
last,  to  include  them  all  in  a  list,  which  Mr  Du 
Ponceau  has  called  adjective  verbs,  in  analogy  with 
the  name  of  another  class,  denominated  adverbial 
verbs,  which  are  formed  by,  or  derived  from  adverbs 
Examples :  guneu,  long  (it  is);  guneep,  it  was  long. 
machkeu,  red  (it  is);  machkeep,  it  was  red,  &c.— 

(d)  Adverbial  verbs.  These  are  formed  from  adverbs; 
as,  from  shingi  (unwillingly),  they  form  the   verb 
shingilendam  (to  dislike,  to  be  against  the  will  or  in- 
clination); from  shack  i   (so  far,  so  long)  is  formed 
shackoochen  (to  go  so  far  off  and  no  further). — (e) 
Irregular  Verbs.     These  are  chiefly  of  the  class 
which  we  call  impersonal;  but  they  do  not  all  belong 
to  it.     Of  those  which  are  called  irregular,  in  the 
ancient  and  modern  languages  of  Europe,  that  is, 


'  The  apostrophe  in  the  word  n'damochol  indicates  a 
sheva  or  mute  vowel.  Eliot,  in  his  Massachusetts  Gram- 
mar, denotes  it  by  the  English  short  u :  nttttappin  or 
n'dttppin.  (Du  Ponceau.) 
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vert*  whose  different  tenses  and  moods  appear  to 
have  sprung  from  different  roots  —  as  in  Latin,  sum, 
ermm,  fui  ;  in  French,  alter,  je  vait,  j'irai  ;  and  in 
English,  /  go,  I  went  —  there  are  no  examples  in 
Zeisberger's  Grammar  of  the  Delaware,  and  probably 
there  are  none  in  that  language.  Mr  Heckewelder, 
after  giving  an  example  of  a  Delaware  verb,  adds 
this  rein.irC:  -  Iii  iliis  inai.nrr,  verbs  arc  conjugated 
through  all  their  moods  and  tenses,  and  through  all 
their  negative,  causative,  and  various  other  forms, 
with  fewer  irregularities  than  any  other  language 
that  I  know  of."  The  same  regularity  exists  in  the 
languages  of  South  America.  Molina  says  of  that  of 
Chile,  "  What  is  truly  surprising  in  this  language, 
fa,  that  it  contains  no  irregular  noun  or  verb.  Every 
thing  in  it  may  be  said  to  be  regulated  with  a  geome- 
trical precision,  and  displays  much  art  with  great 
simplicity,  and  a  connexion  of  well  ordered  and  un- 
varying grammatical  rules,  which  always  make  the 
subsequent  so  much  depend  upon  the  antecedent, 
that  the  theory  of  the  language  is  easy,  and  may  be 
learned  in  a  few  days."  This  fact,  as  Mr  Du  Pon- 
ceau justly  observes,  is  worthy  of  attention.  Mr 
Zeisberger,  in  his  list  of  irregular  verbs,  gives  one 
example,  aski  (must),  which  has  neither  persons  nor 
tenses,  used  thus  :  aski  n'  wits  Aetna  (I  must  help 
him);  aski  nayunap  (I  was  forced  to  carry  him),  &c. 
—  (/)  Specific  or  concrete  Character  of  the  Indian 
Verbt.  It  is  a  remark  of  Mr  HeckeweJder,  that  the 
Indians  are  more  in  the  habit  of  using  particular  or 
specific,  than  generic  terms.  Their  verbs,  accord- 
ingly, partake  of  this  character,  and  have  numerous 
forms  to  express  the  particular  or  specific  thing, 
which  is  the  object  of  the  action  denoted  by  the 
verb.  Thus,  in  the  Delaware,  n'mitzi  (I  eat),  in  a 
general  sense;  n'mamitzi  (I  am  in  the  act  of  eating 
at  this  moment);  the  one  is  used  in  the  indefinite, 
and  the  other  in  the  definite  sense;  and  a  good 
speaker  will  never  employ  the  one  for  the  other. 
Again;  n'mitzihump  (I  have  eaten),  metshi  rigischi 
milzi  (I  am  come  from  eating),  n'dappi  mitzi  (I  am 
returned  from  eating).  These  three  expressions  are 
all  past  tenses  of  the  verb  /  eat,  and  mean  /  have 
eaten  ;  but  a  person  just  risen  from  table  will  not  say, 
n'dappi  mitzi;  this  can  only  be  used  after  leaving 
the  place  where  he  has  been  eating,  in  answer  to 
a  person  who  asks  him  where  he  comes  from.  The 
word  n'dappi  is  connected  with  the  verb  apats/iin 
(to  return).  And  here,  in  passing,  another  distinc- 
tion is  to  be  noticed;  if  the  place  from  which  the 
person  comes  is  near,  he  says,  n'dappi  ;  but  if  dis- 
tant, n'dappa.  A  more  full  illustration  of  tiiis 
peculiarity  of  Indian  words,  was  given  some  years 
ago  by  an  example  from  the  Cherokee  language, 
published  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collec- 
tions, vol.  x.,  p.  121,  of  the  second  series,  which  we 
here  extract.  In  that  language,  says  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries (the  reverend  Mr  Buthrick),  thirteen  different 
verbs  are  used  to  express  the  action  of  washing: 
thus  (pronouncing  the  words  as  in  English)  — 

I  am  washing  myself,  as  in  a  river. 

—  my  head. 

—  another  person's  head. 

—  my  face. 

—  another's  face. 

—  my  hands. 

—  another's  hands. 

—  my  feet. 

—  another's  feet. 

—  my  clothes. 

—  another's  clothes. 

—  dishes,  etc. 

—  a  child. 

—  meat. 


Kulestala, 
Tsestala, 


Takdsula, 
Talteydsula, 
TakOsula, 
Tntteydtula, 


TatteyQngkeld, 
TokWeya, 


This  difference  of  words  prevents  the  necessity  of 
mentioning  the  object  washed.  So  it  is  witli  the 
verbs  love,  take,  have,  leave,  die,  weigh,  &c.  The 
same  tiling  is  found  in  the  languages  of  South  and 
Middle  America.  Gilij  informs  us,  that  "  to  express 
/  wash  my  face,  requires  a  different  word  from  that 
which  would  express  washing  my  feet,  my  hands, 
&c. ;  and  the  old  age  of  a  man,  woman,  and  of  a  gar- 
ment, the  heat  of  the  body,  of  a  fire,  of  the  sun,  and 
of  the  climate,  have  each  a  particular  word.  Again; 
in  our  language,  and  in  many  others  (European), 
there  is  but  one  word,  mangiare,  for  to  eat ;  but  in 
the  Tamanacan,  there  are  several,  according  to  the 
thing  eaten;  jacurii  is,  to  eat  bread,  or  the  cassava; 
jemerl  (to  eat  fruit,  honey) ;  janeri  (to  eat  meat)," 
&c.  We  add  an  example  from  the  Delaware,  which 
is  suggested  by  the  above  remark  of  Gilij,  on  the 
word  old.  This  word,  as  Mr  Heckewelder  observes, 
is  used  by  us  in  the  most  general  sense;  we  say,  an 
old  man,  old  horse,  old  house,  old  basket,  &c.  The 
Indians,  on  the  contrary,  vary  their  expressions, 
when  speaking  of  a  thing  that  has  life,  and  of  one 
that  has  not ;  for  the  latter,  instead  of  the  word  old, 
they  use  terms  which  convey  the  idea,  tliat  the  thing 
has  lasted  long,  that  it  has  been  used,  worn  out,  &c. 
Examples ;  kikey  (old,  advanced  in  years),  applied  to 
things  animate ;  chowiey  or  chowiyey  (old  by  use, 
wearing),  &c. ;  kikeyilenno  (an  old  man,  advanced  in 
years);  kikechum  (an  old  one,  of  the  brute  kind); 
chowigdwan  (an  old  house),  from  wikwam  or  wig- 
wam ;  chowaxen  (old  shoes),  from  maxen  (moccasoons 
or  shoes);  they  say  also,  pigihilttu  (torn  by  long  use 
or  wearing);  UgihillVu  (fallen  to  pieces),  &c.  The 
same  remarks  may  be  made  on  the  word  young  ;  for 
instance,  their  general  term  for  the  young,  the  im- 
mediate offspring,  is  mitshan  ;  vfnitschanall  (his  or 
her  young  or  offspring,  that  have  been  born  alive  and 
suckled),  and  this  applies  to  man,  and  beasts  of  the 
genus  mammalia ;  but  when  they  speak  of  the 
feathered  kind,  or  when  the  young  is  produced  from 
the  egg  by  hatching,  they  say  aninshihillVu,  plural 
aninshihileisak,  barely  implying  that  the  animals  are 
young  feathered  creatures.  We  return  to  the  verbs. 
(g)  The  positive,  negative,  reciprocal,  and  other 
Forms  of  the  Verbs.  All  the  verbs  in  these  languages 
may  be  conjugated  throughout,  in  the  positive  or  af- 
firmative, and  the  negative  forms ;  as,  in  the  Dela- 
ware, n'dappi  (I  am  there) ;  matta  n'dappi  (I  am  not 
there) ;  and,  in  an  example  given  by  Mr  Zeisberger, 
we  have  a  curious  instance  of  the  care  taken  to 
preserve  precision  in  some  cases :  on  the  verb  nihil- 
lapewi  (I  am  free),  he  observes,  that  as  this  verb 
has  the  syllable  wi,  which,  in  general,  indicates  a 
negative  form,  its  negative  has  wiwi.  In  the  Massa- 
chusetts language,  the  negative  form  was  made  by 
interposing  oo  or  u  in  the  affirmative  :  as,  nooivad- 
chanumun  (I  keep  it),  a  tool,  garment,  &c. :  negative, 
noowadchanum-oo-un  (I  keep  it  not);  noowaantam  (I 
am  wise);  noowaantam-ooh  (I  am  not  wise).  The 
reciprocal  form,  in  the  Delaware,  may  be  thus  exem- 
plified :  Infinitive  mood,  ahoalan  (to  love) ;  n'dahoala 
(I  love  him);  reciprocal,  infinitive,  ahoaltin  (to  love 
one  another);  n'dahoaltineen  (we  love  one  another) ; 
and,  negatively,  matta  «' dahoaltinwuneen  (we  do  not 
love  one  another),  &c.  Reflected  form,  n'dahowala 
n'Aakey  (I  love  myself);  k'dahowala  k'hakey  (thou 
lovest  thyself),  &c.  Relative  form,  eloweya  (as  or 
what  I  say),  from  n'dellowe  (I  say).  Social  form, 
witeen  or  wideen  (to  go  with),  from  n'da,  or  n'ta 
(I  go).  Causative  form,  pommauchsoheen  (to  make 
to  live),  from pommauchsin  (to  live;)  nihillapucheen 
(to  make  free),  from  nihillapewin  (to  be  free).  Con- 
tinuous or  habitual  form,  rfwawulamallsi  (I  am 
always  well  or  happy),  from  nulamallsi  (I  am  well 
or  happy).  Adverbial  form,  epia  (where  I  am),  from 
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n'dappin  (I  am  there);  infinitive,  achpin  (to  be 
there).  To  these  we  add  one  other  form,  which,  in 
the  Massachusetts  language,  Eliot  called  the  instead 
form,  or  form  advocate ;  as,  koowadchanumivanshun 
(I  keep  it  for  thee,  I  act  in  thy  stead),  from  koowad- 
chansh  (I  keep  thee).  He  adds,  that  this  form  is  of 
great  use  in  theology,  to  express  what  Christ  hath 
done  for  us ;  as,  rfmippoowonuk  (he  died  for  me) ; 
k'nuppoowonuk  (he  died  for  thee),  &c. — (i)  Personal 
Forms  or  Transitions  are,  in  fact,  the  manner  of  con- 
jugating and  declining  all  the  verbs  of  each  of  the 
preceding  classes.  The  remarkable  method  of  ef- 
fecting this  has  been  already  alluded  to;  but  it 
requires  a  further  development,  in  order  to  make  it 
plain  and  intelligible  to  those  who  are  accustomed 
merely  to  the  structure  of  the  European  languages. 
Mr  Hecke welder,  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr 
Du  Ponceau,  explains  it,  in  the  Delaware  language, 
in  the  following  manner;  which,  we  may  add,  is 
conformable  with  the  views  given  of  it,  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  by  Eliot,  in  his  Grammar  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts dialect:  "I  do  not  mean,"  says  Mr  H. 
"  to  speak  here  of  the  positive,  negative,  causative, 
and  a  variety  of  other  forms,  but  of  those  which  Mr 
Zeisberger  calls  personal,  in  which  the  two  pronouns, 
governing  and  governed,  are,  by  means  of  affixes, 
suffixes,  terminations,  and  inflexions,  included  in  the 
same  word.  Of  this  I  shall  give  you  an  instance 
from  the  Delaware  language.  I  take  the  verb 
ahoalan  (to  love),  belonging  to  the  fifth  of  the  eight 
conjugations,  into  which  Mr  Zeisberger  has  very 
properly  div  ided  this  part  of  speech : 


INDICATIVE,  PRESENT,  POSITIVE. 
Singular. 
N'dahoala,  I  love 
K'daboata,  thou  lovest 


Plural. 

N'dahoalaneen,  we  love. 
K'dahoalohhimo,*  ye  lovi 
Ahoalewak,  they  love. 


Now  for  the  personal  forms,  in  the  same  tense  : 
First  Personal  Form.\ 


I,  Singular, 

K'dahoatell,  I  love  thee 
N'dahoala,  I  love  him  or  her 


I  K'dahoalohhumo,  I  love  you 
|  N'dahoalawak,  I  love  them. 


Second  Personal  Form. 
THOU,         Singular. 
K'dahoali,  thou  Invest  me 
K  dahoali,  thou  lovest  him  or  her 


Plural. 

K'dahoalineen,  thou  lovest  us 
K'dahoalawak,  thuu  lovest  them. 


HE  or  SHE. 
N'dahoaluk,  he  lo' 
K-dahoaluk,  he  loves  I 
Wdahoalawall,  he  lov. 


Third  Personal  Form. 
Singular. 


Plural. 

W'dahoalguna,  he  loves  us 
W'dahoalguwa,  he  loves  you 
W'dahoalawak,  he  loves  them. 


Fourth  Personal  Form. 
WE.  Singular. 

K'daho»lenneen,  we  love  thee 
N'dahoalawuna,  we  love  him 


Plural. 

\  K'dahoalohummena,  we  love  yo 
|  N'dahoalowawuna,  we  love  then 


Fifth  Personal  Form. 
Singular.  I  Plural. 

K'dahoalihhena.  ye  love  us 
K'dahoalawawak,  ye  love  them. 

Sixth  Personal  Form. 

Plural. 

N'dahoalgehhena,  they  love  us 
K'dahoalgehhimo,  they  love  you 
W'dahoalawawak,  they  love  them. 


YE. 

K'dahoalihhimo,  ye  love  me 
K'dahoalanewo,  ye  love  him 


THEY.         Singular. 
N'dahoalgenewo,  they  love  me 
K'dahoalgenewo,  they  love  thee 
W'dahoalanewo,  they  love  him 


In  this  manner,  verbs  are  conjugated  through  all 
their  moods  aud  tenses,  and  through  all  their  nega- 
tive, causative,  and  various  other  forms,  with  fewer 
irregularities  than  any  other  language  that  I  know 
of."  We  add  an  example  from  the  Massachusetts 
language,  as  given  by  Eliot,  who  has  used  the  English 
verb  to  pay,  with  the  Indian  inflexions,  in  order,  as  he 
expresses  it,  that  "  any  may  distinguish  betwixt  what 
is  grammar,  and  what  belongs  to  the  word.  And 


*  The  reader  should  be  apprized,  that,  in  these  and  other  examples  from 
the  Delaware,  the  double  consonants  are  used  only  to  indicate  that  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  is  short,  as  in  the  German  immer;  and  that  the  consonant  is 
not  to  be  articulated  twice. 

t  Mr  Du  Ponceau,  following  the  Spanish-American  grammarians,  calls 
these  personal  forms  Irantitiont.  F.liot  called  them  the  ruffix Jormi,  in  con- 
tradiitinction  to  the  ample  /otmi,  in  which  the  act  related  to  inanimate 
objects. 


remember  (says  he),  ever  to  pronounce  pay,  because 
else  you  will  be  ready  to  read  it  pau.  Also  remem- 
ber that  paum  is  the  radical  word,  and  all  the  rest  is 
grammar."  The  Indians,  we  believe,  adopted  the 
word  pay  into  their  language,  as  we  adopt  French 
and  other  foreign  words  into  English. 

AFFIRMATIVE  FORM. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

I.  First  Singular. 

Kup-pavm-ush,  I  pay  thee  I  Kup-paum-unumwoo,  I  pay  you 

Nup-payum,  I  pay  him  |  Nup-poum-  og,  I  pay  them. 

THOU.  Second  Singular. 

Kup-paum-eh,  thou  payest  me  I  Kup  pount-imun,  thou  payest  us 

Kup-paum,  thou  payest  him  |  Kup-paum-oog,  thou  payest  them. 

HE.  Third  Singular. 

Nup-paum-uk,  he  payeth  me  I  Kup-poum-ukqun,  he  payeth  us 

Kup-paum-uk,  he  payeth  thee  I  Kup-paum-ukou,  he  payeth  you 

Up-paum-uh,  he  payeth  him  j  Up-paum-uh  nah,  he  payeth  them. 

WE.  First  Plural. 

Kup-pautn  unumun,  we  pay  thee        I  Kup-paum-unumun,  we  pay  you 
Nup-pawm-uun,  we  pay  him  |  Nup-pawm-ounonog,  we  pay  them. 

YE.  Second  Plural. 


Kup-powm-imwoo,  ye  pay  me 
K  up-paum-au,  ye  pay  him 

THEY 


IKup-paum-imun,  ye  pay  us 
Kup-pawm-oog,  ye  pay  them. 


Third  Plural. 

Nup-paum-ukquog,  they  pay  me  I  Nup-  Bawm-ukqunnonoK,  they  pay  us 
Kup-paum-ukquog,  they  pay  thee  f  Kup-pattm-ukoo-o-og,  they  pay  you 
I  p-paum-ouh,  they  pay  him  |  Up-paum-ouh  nah,  they  pay  them. 

In  consequence  of  this  curious  mechanism  of  the 
Indian  verbs,  as  Dr  Edwards  has  remarked,  in  .his 
Observations  on  the  Language  of  the  Muhhekaneew 
(Mohegan)  Indians,  they  cannot  say,  John  loves 
Peter,  but  must  say,  John  he-loves-him  Peter. 
Hence,  when  the  Indians  begin  to  talk  English,  they 
universally  express  themselves  according  to  this 
idiom.  It  is  further  observable  (he  adds,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Mohegan  dialect,  that  the  pronoun,  in  the 
accusative  case,  is  sometimes,  in  the  same  instance, 
expressed  by  both  a  prefix  and  a  suffix ;  as,  kthuw- 
Aunin  (I  love  thee);  the  k  prefixed,  and  the  syllable 
in  suffixed,  both  unite  to  express,  and  are  both  neces- 
sary to  express,  the  accusative  case  thee"*  Mr 
Heckewelder  informs  us,  in  explaining  this  curious 
structure  of  the  Indian  verbs,  that  the  form  expres- 
sive of  the  pronoun  governed,  is  sometimes  placed  at 
the  beginning ;  as  in  k'dahoatell  (I  love  thee),  which 
is  the  same  as  thee  I  love,  for  k,  from  ki,  is  the  sign 
of  the  second  person:  sometimes,  however,  the 
governing  pronoun  is  placed  first,  as  in  n'dahoala  (I 
love  him),  n  being  the  sign  of  the  first  person :  one 
of  the  pronouns,  governing  or  governed,  is  generally 
expressed  by  its  proper  sign,  n'  for  the  first  person  /, 
k'  for  thou  or  thee,  and  w  for  he  or  him ;  the  other 
pronoun  is  expressed  by  an  inflexion ;  as  in  k'dahoa- 
lohhumo  (I  love  you);  k'dahoalineen  (thou  lovest  us); 
Wdahoalawak  (thou  lovest  them).  It  will  be  here 
perceived,  that  the  governing  pronoun  is  not  always 
in  the  same  relative  place  with  the  governed. — (A) 
Voices,  active  and  passive.  The  Indian  verbs  have 
an  active  and  passive  form ;  as,  in  Delaware,  n'da- 
hoala (I  love),  n'dahoalgussi  (I  am  loved);  in  the 
Massachusetts  dialect,  noowadchan  (I  keep  you), 
noowadchanit  (I  am  kept).  From  this  passive  form, 
says  Eliot,  verbals  are  often  derived  ;  as,  wadchannit- 
tuonk  (salvation),  &c.-— (/)  Conjugations.  The  verbs 
may  also  be  classed  under  different  conjugations,  the 
number  of  which  varies  in  the  different  dialects.  In 
the  Delaware,  Mr  Zeisberger  and  Mr  Heckewelder 


*  The  word  kthuwhunin,  in  Mohegan,  does  not,  at  first 
view,  appear  to  have  an  etymological  affinity  with  the 
Delaware  example  above  given,  k'dahoatell  (I  love  thee) ; 
but  when  we  recollect,  that  the  change  of  I  into  n,  is  a 
common  distinction  between  these  two  dialects,  and  that  t 
and  '/  are  constantly  interchanged  in  languages,  the  affiu- 
ity  between  these  two  words  becomes  more  raanitV.it. 
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made  eight  conjugations:  the  first  ends  in  in,  as 
achpin  (to  be  there,  in  a  particular  place) :  the  second, 
in  a,  as  rida  (\  go):  the  third,  in  elendam,  and  indi 
cates  a  disposition  of  mind,  as  wulelendam  (to  be 
) :  the  fourth .  in  men,  as  n'pendamen  (I  hear; :  the 
in  an,  as  ahoalan  (to  love) :  the  sixth,  in  e  or 
uw,  as  n'dellowe  (I  say):  the  seventh,  in  in,  as  miltin 
(to  give) ;  it  has  no  simple,  active,  or  passive  voice 
and  is  only  conjugated  through  the  personal  forms  or 
transitions :  the  eighth,  in  ton,  as  peton  (to  bring);  il 
has  the  simple  active,  but  not  the  passive  fonn,  anc 
has  the  personal  indicative  and  subjunctive  transitions 
Their  conjugations  are  as  regular  as  those  of  any 
language  that  we  know. — (m)  Tenses,  The  writers 
on  Indian  grammar  have  usually  made  three  tenses — 
present,  past,  and  future ;  but,  as  Mr  Heckewelder 
observes  to  Mr  Du  Ponceau,  "  You  will  be  much 
mistaken,  if  you  believe  that  there  are  no  other 
modes  of  expressing  actions  and  passions  in  the  ver- 
bal form,  as  connected  with  the  idea  of  time."  This 
will  be  presently  exemplified  in  some  Indian  verbs. 
The  present  and  preterite  require  no  particular  illus- 
tration ;  but  the  future  admits  of  a  modification 
which,  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  Euro- 
pean languages  only,  is  very  remarkable.  We  take 
Mr  Heckewelder's  exemplification,  abridged : 

INDICATIVE  PRESENT. 

Positive  Form. 

N'dahoaliinprn.  we  love  one  anothei 
K 'dahoaUihbimo,  you  love  one  another 
Ahoaltowak,  they  love  one  another. 

Negative  Farm. 

Malta  n'dahoaltlwuneen,  we  do  not  love  one  another 
Malta  k'dahoaltiwihhimo,  ye  do  not  love  one  another 
Malta  ahoaltiwlwak,  they  do  not  love  one  another. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  this  negative  form, 
matta  (or  atta)  is  an  adverb,  which  signifies  no  or  not, 
and  is  always  prefixed ;  but  it  is  not  that  alone 
which  indicates  the  negative  sense  of  the  verb.  It  is 
»lso  pointed  out  by  wu  or  wi,  which  is  interwoven 
throughout  the  whole  conjugation  ;  the  vowel  which 
immediately  precedes  being  sometimes  changed  for 
the  sake  of  sound,  as  from  aholt&wak  (they  love  each 
other)  is  formed  ahoaltiwiwak  (they  do  not  love  each 
other).  The  reader  will  now  readily  understand  the 
remarkable  modification  of  the  future  tense  above 
spoken  of,  which  is  a  concordance  in  tense  of  the 
adverb  with  the  verb.  The  future  tense  of  the  above 
negative  example  is — 

MattaUh  n'dahoaltiwuneen,  we  shall  or  will  not  love  each  other 
Mattauh  k'dahoaltiwihhimo,  you  shall  or  will  not  love  each  other 
Mattatih  ahoaltiwiwak,  they  shall  or  will  not  love  each  other. 

Now,  the  termination  atsh  or  tsh,  in  the  verbs,  indi- 
cates the  future  tense;  but,  by  a  peculiarity  in  these 
languages,  it  is  sometimes  attached  to  the  verb,  as  in 
ktahoaliwitsh  (thou  shalt  or  wilt  not  love  me),  and 
sometimes  to  the  adverb,  as  in  the  examples  last 
above  given,  and  to  other  parts  of  speech  accom- 
panying the  verb.  So  they  say,  mattatsh  rCdawi,  or 
matta  n'dawitsh  (I  shall  not  not  go).  Mr  Hecke- 
welder observes,  that,  in  deciding  which  form  to  use, 
the  ear  is  the  best  guide.  The  same  thing  is  noticed 
by  doctor  Edwards,  in  the  Mohegan  dialect.  In  the 
Massachusetts  language,  the  future  was  expressed 
by  a  word  signifying  futurity,  added  to  the  indica- 
tive mood;  as  mos,  pish  (shall  or  will).  In  addition 
to  these  three  tenses,  we  find  by  Mr  Zeisberger's 
Grammar,  that  in  the  Delaware,  the  subjunctive 
mood  has  only  a  pluperfect  in  the  active  and  passive 
voices,  but  not  otherwise. — (n)  Moods.  These  have 
generally  been  made  conformable  to  the  correspond- 
ing divisions  in  our  own  language — indicative,  im- 
perative, subjunctive,  infinitive,  with  the  participial 
form.  In  the  Delaware,  Mr  Zeisberger  has  also 
given  what  he  (or  his  translator)  calls  the  local-rela- 


tive mood;  as,  indicative,  n'da  (I  go) ;  local  relative, 
eyaya  (where  or  whither  I  go).  Eliot,  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts language,  makes  five  moods — indicative, 
imperative,  optative,  subjunctive,  or  suppositive,  and 
indefinite,  or  infinitive.  We  conclude  the  subject  of 
the  Indian  verb  with  an  example  of  a  conjugation, 
from  the  Delaware,  by  which  the  preceding  observa- 
tions will  be  more  fully  illustrated ;  adding  only  the 
just  remark  made  by  Eliot  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half  ago — that  "  the  manner  of  formation  of  the 
nouns  and  verbs  have  such  a  latitude  of  use,  that 
there  needeth  little  other  syntaxis  in  the  language." 
After  this  example  from  the  Delaware,  we  shall  give 
some  parts  of  a  conjugation  from  the  Cherokee  lan- 
guage, which  belongs  to  an  entirely  different  stock, 
and  has  some  peculiarities  still  more  extraordinary 
than  those  already  given  from  other  languages.  Our 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  insert  a  whole  conjugation 
of  the  verb,  in  its  various  modifications  of  the  inani- 
mate, animate,  affirmative,  negative,  and  other  forms. 
We  shall  therefore  only  give  so  much  as  will  exhibit 
the  personal  forms  or  transitions,  which  have  been 
above  spoken  of. 

AHOALAN,  to  love, 

PERSONAL  FORMS  (OR  TRANSITIONS)— POSITIVE. 

FIRST  TRANSITION. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD 


Present, 


K'dahoatell,  I  love  thee 
N'dahoala.  I  love  him 


K'dahoalennep,  I  loved  thee 
N'dahoalap,  I  loved  him 


K'dahonlelltsh,  I  shall 
thee 


K'dahoalohbummo,  I  love  you 
N'dahoalawak,  I  love  them. 


Preterite. 


IK'dahoalohhummoap,  I  loved  Ton 
N'dahoalapaiinik,  1  loved  tnem. 


Future. 


love 


N'dahoalauchtsh,  I  shall  or  will  love 


them. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


K'dahoalohhuramotsh,  1  shall  or  will 

love  you 
N'dahoalawaktsh,  I  shall  or  will  lov« 


Ahoalanne,  If  or  when  I  love  thee 
Ahoalachte,  if  or  when  I  love  him 


IAhoaleque,  If  or  when  I  love  you 
Ahoalach tile,  if  or  when  I  love  them 


Preterite. 


Ahoalannup,  if  or  when  I  loved  thee 
Aboalacbtup,  if  or  when  I  loved  him 


Ahoalekup,  If  or  when  I  loved  you 
Ahoalachtup,   if  or  when    I    loved 


Pluperfect. 


Ahoalanpanne,  if  or  when  I  had  loved 

thee 
Ahoalachtuppanne,  if  or  when  I  had 


Ahoalekpanne,  if  or  when  I  bad  loved 
Aboalatpanne,  If  or  when  I  bad  loved 


Future. 


Ahoalanhetsh,  it  or  when  I  shall  or 

will  love  thee 
Ahoalachtctsh,  If  or  when  I  shall  or 


will  love  him 


Ahoalequetsh,  If  or  when  I  shall  or 

will  love  you 
Ahoalachtitetsh,    if  or  when  I  shall 

or  will  love  them. 


SECOND   TRANSITION. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present. 


K'dahoall,  thou  lovest  me 
K'dahoala,  thou  lovest  him 


K'dahoalinep,  thou  didst  love  me 
K'daboalap,  thou  didst  love  him 


I  K'dohoalineen,  thou  lovest  n§ 
I  K-daboalawak,  thou  lovest  them. 

Preterite. 

K'dahoallhhenap,  thou  didst  love  us 
K'dahoalapannik,    thou    didst   love 
them. 


Future. 


R'dahoalltsh,  thou  shalt  or  wilt  love 


K'dahoalauchtsh,  thou  shalt  < 
love  him 


K  •dahoalihhenatsb,  thou  shall  or  wilt 


R-dahoalawakUb,  thou  shalt  or  wilt 
love  them. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Ahoalil,  love  thou  me  I  Ahoalineen,  love  thou  at, 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


Ahoallyanne,  If  or  when  thou  lovest 

me  •" 

K'dahoalaune,  if  o*  when  thou  lovest 


Ahoaliyenke,  If  or  when  thou  lores! 

K'dahoalaebte,  if  or  when  thou  lovect 
them. 
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Preterite. 

Future. 

Ahoal!yannup,  If  or  when  thou  didst 

Aboaliyenkup,  if  or  when  thou  didst 

Aho.ilpnquetsh,  if  or  when  we  shall 
or  will  love  thee 

Aboaleqnetsh,  If  or  when  we  shall 
will  love  you 

Ahoalannup,  if  or  when  thou  didst 

K'dahoalachtup,  if  or  when  thou  didst 

AhoaUnquetsh,  if  or  when  we  shall 

Ahoalawonquetsh,    if  or  when   we 

love  him 

love  them. 

or  will  love  him 

shall  or  will  love  them. 

Pluperfect. 

FIFTH  TRANSITION. 

Ahoaliyanpanne,   If  or  when   thou 

Ahoaliyenkpanne,   if  or  when  thou 

hadst  loved  me 
Ahoalanpanne,  if  or  when  thou  hadst 

hadst  loved  us 
K'daho.tlachtuppanne,    if  or    when 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

loved  him 

thou  hadst  loved  them. 

Put 

Ahoaliyannetsh,  if  or  when  thou  Shalt 
or  will  love  me 

ire. 
Ahoaliyenkctsh,  If  or  when  tbou  sbalt 
or  wilt  love  us 

Pret 

KM.ilmalihhimo,  ye  love  me 
K'dahoalanewo,  ye  love  him 

ent. 
K'dahoalihhena,  ye  love  ns 
K  daboalawawak,  ye  love  them. 

Ahoalachtetsh,  if  or  when  thou  sbalt 

Ahoalachtitetsh,  if  or  when  tbou  Shalt 

Preterite. 

or  wilt  love  him 

or  wilt  love  them. 

K  dahoalihhimoap,  ye  loved  me 

KMahoalihhenap,  ye  loved  us 

K  dahoalanewoap,  ye  loved  him 

K  dahoalawauannik.  re  loved   tlirm 

THIRD  TRANSITION. 

Future. 

PARTICIPLES. 

K'dahoalihhimotsh,  ye  shall  or  will 

K  dahoalihhenatsh,  ye  shall  or  win 

Eboalid,  he  who  loves  me 

Ehoalqurnk,  he  who  loves  ua 

K'dahoalanewotsh,  ye  shall  or  will 

K'dahoalawawaktsb,  ye  shjll  or  will 

Bhoalat,  be  who  loves  him 

Lhoalqiu-k,  he  who  loves  you 

love  him 

love  them. 

Ehoalquichiit,  he  who  loves  them. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Ahoalik,  love  you  me 

Ahoalineen,  love  you  us 

Present. 

Ahoalo,  love  you  him 

Ahoalatam,  love  you  them. 

N'dahoaluk,  he  loves  me 
KM.ihoaluk,  he  loves  thee 

WMahoalgiir.a,  he  loves  us 
Wdahoalguwa,  he  loves  vou 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Wdahoalawall,  he  loves  him 

Wdaboalawak,  he  loves  them. 

Present. 

Preterit*. 

Ahoaliyeque,  If  or  when  ye  lore  me 

Aboalivenke,  if  or  when  ye  love  us 

N'dahoalgunep,  he  loved  me 

N'dahoalgunap,  he  loved  us 

Ahoalaque,  if  or  when  ye  love  him 

Ahoalachtike,    if  or  when   ye  love 

K'dnhoalgunep,  he  loved  thee 

K.'dahoalguwap,  he  loved  you 

them. 

VV'dahoalap,  he  loved  him 

WMalioalapannik,  he  loved  them. 

Preterite. 

Future. 

Ahoaliyekup.  if  or  when  ye  loved  me 

Ahoallyenkup,  if  or  when  ye  loved  u« 

NMahoalauchtsh,    he    shall    or  will 

N  dahoalgunatsh,   he   shall    or  will 

Ahoalachtup,  if  or  when  ye  loved  him 

Aboalachtiyekup,  if  or  when  ye  loved 

love  me 

love  us 

them. 

KMaboalauchtsh,    be    shall  or  will 

Wdahoalguwatsh,  he  shall   or  will 

love  thee 

love  you 

Pluperfect. 

W  daboalauchtsh,   be    shall   or  will 
love  him 

Wdahoalawaktsh,  be   shall  or  will 
love  them. 

Ahoaliyekpanne,  if  or  when  ye  had  1  Ahoaliyenkpanne,  if  or  when  ye  had 
loved  me                                                   loved  us 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Aboalekpanne,   if  or  when  ye  bad 
loved  him 

Ahoalachtitpanne,  if  or  when  ye  had 
loved  them. 

Present. 

Future. 

Aboalite,  if  or  when  he  loves  me 
Ahoatquonne,   if  or  when  he  loves 

Ahoalquenke,  if  or  when  he  loves  us 
Ahoalqueque,  if  or  when  he  loves  you 

Ahoaliyequptsh,  if  or  when  ye  shall 
or  will  love  me 

Ahoaliyenquetsh,  if  or  when  ye  shall 
or  will  love  us 

thee 

Ahaalachtite,  if  or  when  he    loves 

Ahoalaqnetsh,  if  or  when  ye  shall  or 

Ahoalachtiquetsh,  if  or  when  ye  shall 

Ahoalate,  if  or  when  he  loves  him 

them. 

will  love  him 

or  will  love  them. 

Pret 
Ahoalitup,  If  or  when  he  loved  me 

trite. 

Ahoalquenkup,  if  or  when  he  loved  us 

SIXTH  TRANSITION. 

Ahoaliyonnup,  if  or  when  he  loved 
thee 

Ahoalquekup,  if  or  w  hen  he  loved  you 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Aboalatup,  if  or  when  be  loved  him 

Ahoalachtitup,  if  or  when  he  loved 

them. 

Present. 

Plupt 
Ahoalitpanne,    if  or  when    be    had 
loved  me. 

irfect. 
Ahoalquenkpanne,  if  or  when  he  had 
loved  us 

N'dnhoalgenewo,  they  love  me 
K'daboalgenewo,  they  love  thee 
W  daboalanewo,  they  love  him 

N  dahoalgehhena,  they  love  ui 
K'dahoalgebhimo,  they  love  you 
Wdaboalawawak,  they  love  them. 

Ahoalanpanne,   if  or  when  he    bad 

Ahoalquekpanne,  if  or  when  he  had 

Invptt  vnti 

Preterite. 

Ahoalatpanne,  if  or  when    be    bad 

imeu  y«u 

Ahoalachtitpanne,  if  or  when  he  bad 

N'dahoalgenewcap,  they  did  love  me 

N'dahoalgehhenap,  they  did  love  ua 

loved  him 

loved  them. 

K'dahoalgenewoap,    they    did    love 

K'dahoalgehhimoap,   they  did   love 

thee 

you 

Future. 

W'dahoalgenewoap,   they   did   love 

W'dahoalawapannik,  they  did   love 

Ahoaletsh,  if  or  when  he  shall  or  will 

Ahoalquenketsh,  if  or  when  be  shall 

him 

them. 

love  me 

or  will  love  us 

Pj,f,,r0 

Ahoalquonnetsh,  if  or  when  he  shall 
or  will  love  thee 

Aboalquequetsh,  if  or  when  be  shall 
or  will  love  you 

N'dahoalgenewotsh,  they  shall  or  will 

N'dahoalgehhenatsh,    they  shall  or 

Ahoalerhtetsh,  if  or  when  he  shall  or 
will  love  him 

Ahoalechtitetsh,  if  or  when  be  shall 
or  will  love  them. 

love  me 
K'dahoalgenewotsh,     or     k'dahoal- 

will  love  us 
K'dahoalgehhimotsb,   they  shall  or 

getsh,  they  shall  or  will  love  thee 

will  love  you 

FOURTH  TRANSITION. 

W'dnhoalanewotsh,  they  shall  or  will 
love  him 

Wdaboalawawaktsb,   they  shall   or 
will  love  them. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present. 

K  'dahoalenneen,  we  love  thee 

K'dahoalohummena,  we  love  you 

Present. 

N  dahoalawuna,  we  love  him 

N'dahoalowawuna,  we  love  them. 

Ahoalinke,  If  or  when  they  love  me 

Ehoalquenke,  If  or  when  they  love  ui 

Preterite. 

Ahii.ilquonne,  if  or  when  they  love 
thee 

Ehoalqueque,  if  or  when  they  love 
you 

K'dfthoalennenap,  we  loved  thee 
N  dahoalawunap,  we  loved  him 

K'daholohummenap,  we  loved  you 
N'dahoalawawunap,  we  loved  them. 

Ehoalinde,  If  or  when  they  love  him 

Eboalachtlte,  If  or  when  they  lov» 
them. 

Future. 

Preterite. 

K'riahoalohbenatsh,  we  shall  or  will 

K'dahoalohummenatsh,  we  shall  or 

love  thee 

will  love  you 

Eboalinkup,  if  or  when  they  loved  me 

Ehoalquenkup,  if  or  when  they  loved 

N'dahoalawunatsh,  we  shall  or  will 
love  him 

N'dahoalawawunatsh,  we  shall  or  will 
love  them. 

Ehoalquonnup,  if  or  when  they  loved 

us 

Ehoalquekup,  If  or  when  they  loved 

tbee 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Ehnalindup,  If  or  when  they  loved 
him 

Ehoalacbtitup,  If  or  when  they  loved 
them. 

Prt 

K'dahoalenk,  If  or  when  we  love  thee 

tent. 
Ahoaleque.  If  or  when  we  love  you 

Pluperfect. 

Ahoalanque,  if  or  when  we  love  him 

Ahoalawonque,  if  or  when  we  love 

Ehoallnkpanne,  If  or  when  they  had 

Ehoalquenk  panne,  if  or  when  they 

them. 

loved  me 

bad  loved  us 

Preterite. 

Ehoalquon  panne,  If  or  when  they  bad 
loved  thn 

Ehoalquckpanne,  if  or  when  they  had 
loved  you 

Ahnalenkup,  if  or  when  we  loved 
thee 

Ahoalekup,  If  or  when  we  loved  you 

Ehoalindpanne,  if  or  when  they  had 
loved  him 

Ehoalachtitpannp,   if  or  when  they 
had  loved  them. 

Ahoalankup,  if  or  when  we  loved  him 

Ahoalawawonkup,    if  or   when  we 

loved  them. 

Future. 

Pluperfect. 

Eboallnketsh,  If  or  when  they  shall 
or  will  love  me 

Bhoalquenketsh,  If  or  when  they  shall 
or  will  love  us 

K'dahoalenk  panne,  if  or  when  we  had 

Ahoalekpanne,   if  or  when  we  had 

Rhoalquonnetsh,    if  or  when   they 

Ehoa'quequetsb,  if  or  when  they  shall 

loved  thee 

loved  you 

shall  or  will  love  thee 

or  will  love  you 

Ahjclankpanne,  If  or  when  we  bad 

Ahoalawonkpanne,  if  or  when  we  naa 

Khoalindetsh,  If  -r  when  they  shall 

Ehaalachtitelih,  If  or  when  they  shall 

loved  him 

loved  them. 

or  will  lovi  him 

or  will  love  them 
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U'e  have  remarked  above,  that  the  Indian  verb  lias 
various  modifications  in  different  dialects.  Those 
of  th«  Delaware  language  have  been  sufficiently  ex- 
plained for  the  purposes  of  a  general  view;  and  we 
shall  now  further  develop  this  curious  subject,  by 
exhibiting  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  verb,  in 
1 1  it- 1 '  herokee,  or,  more  properly,  Tsullakee  language, 
which  belongs  to  an  entirely  different  stock,  and 
appears  not  to  have  the  least  etymological  affinity 
with  the  Delaware,  though  its  grammatical  forms, 
generally  speaking,  are  similar.  In  the  course  of 
our  remarks,  we  shall  occasionally  advert  to  some  of 
these  points  of  resemblance,  as  well  as  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two. — (a)  Numbers,  One  of  the 
peculiarities  which  first  strikes  us,  is,  that,  besides 
tlie  singular  and  two  plurals,  which  are  found  in  the 
Delaware,  the  Cherokee  has  also  a  proper  dual 
ntunber,  both  in  its  verbs  and  its  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns. This  dual  is  again  subdivided,  in  its  first 
person,  into  two  distinct  forms ;  the  first  of  which  is 
used  when  one  of  two  persons  speaks  to  the  other, 
mid  says,  for  example,  We  two  (i.  e.  thou  and  I),  will 
do  such  a  tiling;  the  second  form  is  used  when  one 
of  two  persons  speaks  of  the  other  to  a  third  person, 
and  says,  fVe  two  (i.  e.  he,  and  I)  will  do  such  a 
thing;*  for  example,  inaluiAa  (we  two  [i.  e.  thou 
and  I]  are  tying  it);  awstalaiha  (we  two  [i.e.  he  and 
I]  are  tying  it).  So  in  the  dual  of  the  nouns  and 
pronouns — /cinitawtil,  our  father  (i.  e.  of  thee  and  me); 
awkinitawtil,  our  father  (i.  e.  of  him  and  me.) — (b) 
Pluralized  or  Multiplicative  Form.  We  mean  by 
this  denomination  a  form  which  indicates,  that  the 
action  expressed  by  the  verb  is  predicated  of  more 
than  one  object,  or  tliat  the  object  of  the  verb  is 
understood  in  the  plural  number.  This  modification 
is  effected  through  all  the  tenses  and  numbers  of  the 
verb,  by  means  of  the  common  plural  prefixes,  t,  te, 
ti;  for  example,  fcatitaw'ti  (I  use  a  spoon);  tekati- 
taut'ti  (I  use  spoons);  tsigawwati  (I  see  [a  thing]); 
tetsigawwati  (I  see  [things]);  tsistigi  (I  eat  [thing]); 
tetsistigi  (I  eat  [things]),  &c. — (c)  Habitual  or  Pe- 
riodical Form.  This  is  a  form  or  conjugation,  which 
expresses  the  being  in  the  habit  or  custom  of  doing  an 
act,  or  the  doing  of  it  regularly,  periodically,  &c.; 
for  example,  the  common  form  of  the  verb  tsikeyu 
means  /  love  him;  but,  in  the  habitual  form  or  mode, 
it  is  tsikeyusaw  (I  love  him  habitually,  or,  am  in  the 
habit  of  loving  him);  again,  galuiha,  in  the  common 
form,  means  I  tie,  or  am  tying  (it) ;  but  galungihaw-i 
means  /  tie  habitually,  &c.  This  form  appears  to 
correspond  to  what  Mr  Zeisberger,  in  the  Delaware, 
calls  the  continuous  form. — (d)  Conjugations.  These 
have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  investigated  to  furnish 
us  with  a  satisfactory  classification.  Some  have 


*  In  writing  the  Cherokee  words,  in  these  examples,  we 
are  obliged  to  express  the  sounds  by  the  best  approxima- 
tions that  our  English  alphabet  affords.  The  true  sounds 
cannot,  in  every  instance,  be  perfectly  expressed  by  any 
other  than  the  national  syllabic  alphabet,  if  we  may  so  call 
it,  which  was  invented  by  a  native  Cherokee,  Guest,  who 
was  unacquainted  with  any  other  language  than  his  own, 
but  has  analyzed  that  like  a  philosopher,  and  has  devised 
an  ingenious  set  of  characters  to  denote  all  it*  elementary 
sounds,  which  he  has  reduced  to  eighty-five,  and  has 
denoted  by  that  number  of  syllabic  characters.  We  cannot 
employ  this  native  alphabet  here,  as  it  would  be  wholly 
unintelligible  without  a  good  deal  of  study.  To  express  the 
nasal,  which  it  to  common  in  the  language,  we  have  used 
the  u  in  the  description  above,  and  u  in  the  table  of 
the  verb;  bat  the  reader  should  be  apprized,  that  the 
true  sound  it  more  like  the  French  nasal  un;  like  -tin 
in  the  first  syllable  of  our  words  uncle,  hunger,  as  heard 
the  instant  before  the  tongue  touches  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
Ihe  short  f2  is  to  be  sounded,  as  in  but,  nut,  &c.  The  aw 
s  to  be  sounded  as  in  English.  The  other  vowels  are  to 
e  _,  fore/Rn  or  Italian  sound,  as_in/ar,  there,  machine, 

ed 


*.    The  double  consonant  hi  it  also  used  for  the  sound  of  tl. 


made  them  six  in  number. — (e)  Moods.  These  have 
been  described  as  five  in  number,  corresponding  to 
our  indicative,  imperative,  subjunctive,  potential 
(relating  simply  to  power  or  ability)  and  infinitive; 
to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  same  writers,  may 
be  added  a  sixth,  denoting  liberty  to  do  an.  act;  but 
this  classification  is  not  yet  sufficiently  established. — 
(/)  Tenses.  An  exact  arrangement  of  the  tenses,  as 
well  as  the  moods,  is  still  wanting.  Besides  the 
three  general  divisions  of  present,  past,  and  future, 
the  Cherokee  has  several  subdivisions  of  time ;  but 
these  subdivisions  have  not  yet  been  settled  with 
much  exactness,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  compare  them 
with  the  European  verb.  The  perfect  or  past  tense, 
however,  has  a  very  remarkable  subdivision  into  two 
forms,  which  may,  properly  enough,  be  called  two 
perfects.  They  are  used  not  to  mark  a  difference  in 
time,  but  one  of  them  indicates,  that  the  person 
speaking  was  present,  or  an  eye-witness,  or  conscious 
of  the  fact  which  he  relates  to  have  taken  place ; 
and  the  other,  that  he  was  absent,  or  not  conscious, 
but  has  learned  it  since  by  information,  discovery, 
&c.  They  might  be  denominated  the  absential  and 
presential  perfect,  or,  to  avoid  the  double  significa- 
tion of  the  word  present,  we  might  call  them  simply 
the  perfect  and  the  absent  perfect.  The  former  ends 
in  the  nasal  u,  and  the  latter  in  e  or  ei.  Examples  : 
perfect,  u-hlu  (he  killed  him)— speaking  of  a  killing 
when  the  speaker  was  present,  or  conscious  of  the 
fact ;  absent  perfect,  u-hlei  (he  killed  him) — speak- 
ing of  a  killing  when  the  speaker  was  absent.  In 
the  following  conjugation  of  the  present  tense  of  a 
Cherokee  verb,  we  are  obliged  to  confine  ourselves, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Delaware  example,  to  the  ani- 
mate form : 

Conjugation  of  the  Present  Indicative  of  a  Cherokee  Verb. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tente. 

NEUTER  GENDER  ;  THE  OBJECT  OF  THE  VERB  BEING  IN  THE 
SINGULAR  NUMBER. 


Singular. 

1  perton.  Galuiha,  I  am  tying  it 

2  do.        Haluiha,  thou  art  tying  it 

3  (prn.>)  Kahluiha,  he  is  tying  it 
3  (abs.)      Gahluiha,  he  is  tying  it. 

Dual. 
1  &  2.f       Inaluiha,  thou  and  I  are 

tying  It 
1  &  3.        Awstiluiha,  he  and  I  are 


Plural. 
1  &  2.  f       Italuiha,  ye  and  I  are  tying 


1  &  3. 

2. 


Awtsaluiha,  they  and  I  are 

tying  it 
Itsaluiha,    ye    and    I  are 

tying  it 


3t  (pr.)     Tanaluiha,  they  and  I  are 

tying  it 
3    (abs.')     Analuiha,  they  and  I  are 

tjingit. 


NEUTER,  DUAL  AND  PLURAI-  ;  THE  OBJECT  PLCRAL. 


Singular. 
Tecnluiha,  I  am  lying  these 

things 
Tehaluiha,  thou  art  tying 


1  &2. 
1&3. 
2. 


Die 


things 
Tekahlulha,    he    is   tying 

these  things. 

Dual. 
Tenaluiha,  thou  and  I  are    3  („(,, ) 

tying  these  things 
Tawstaluiha,  he  and  I  are 

tying  these  things 
Testaluiha,  ye  are  trying 

these  things. 

THE  FIRST  PERSON  SINGULAR,  OBJECTIVE. 


Plural. 
1  &  2.        Tetaluiha,  ye  and    I    are 

tying  them  (these  things) 
1  &  3.        TawtsatluihB.  they  and   I 

are  tying  them 
2.  Tetsaluiha,    ye  are  tying 

them 
8  (pr.)       TeUnaMlina,  they  are  tying 


Singular.  § 
Skwaluiha,  thou  art  tying 

Takwaluiha,heistyingme 
3  (afu.)     Akwaluiha,  he  is  tying  me. 

Dual 

Sktnalwiha,  ye  two  are  ty- 
ing me. 


3(pr.) 


Plural. 

Skiyaluiha,ye  are  tying  m« 
Kukwaluiha,  they  are  ty- 
ing 


3  (abt.)      Guk»aluiha,tbey  are  tying 


me. 


*  We  use  the  term  present  to  denote  the  expectation  and  intention,  on  the 
part  of  the  speaker,  that  the  present  person  should  hear.  The  form  styled 
abient  is  used  when  the  speaker  has  no  such  intention,  or  is  indifferent 
respecting  it. 

t  1  and  2  persons  ;  1  and  3  persons.  This  is,  perhaps,  a  proper  distinction 
between  those  two  forms  in  the  dual  and  plural,  either  of  which  would  be 
expressed  by  the  flrst  person  in  English. 

t  The  dual  and  plural  of  the  third  person  are  always  the  same.  Where  the 
dual  and  plural  numbers  are  given  sepatately,  in  the  other  persons,  we  have 
omitted  the  dual  of  the  third  person;  because  It  always  accords  with  th« 
plural. 

§  Where  a  person  is  wanting,  it  will  be  seen  plainly  to  result  Irom  th» 
nature  of  the  case,  as  the  flrst  person  in  this  Instance. 
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FIRST  AND  SECOND  FERSON8  DUAL,  OBJECTIVE 

Collective.*         Dii'.ributice.* 
Sin.  3  (pr.1    Ttklnaluiha,     Tellklnaluiha, 


3  (o6».)  Qloaluiha,        Teglnaluiha, 
Ptu  3  (pr.)   Keklnaluiha,    Tekeklnaluiha, ' 
3  (a&».)  Geginaluiha,     Tegeglnaluiba, 


He  is  tying  thee  and  me 
He  is  tying  thee  and  me. 
They  are  tying  thee  and  me 
They  are  tying  thee  and  me. 


FIRST  AND  THIRD  PERSONS  DUAL,  OBJECTIVE. 
Collective.          Distributive, 
Sin  2.  Skmaluiha,      Tesklnalwiha,  Thou  art  tying  him  and  me 

' 


Du.  2.  Sklnaluiha,       Teskinaluiha,  Ye  two  are  tying  him  and  me. 

llu.  2.  Skiyalitiha,       Teskiyaluiha,  Te  are  tying  him  and  me 

3  (P*"0   Kakinaluiha,    leitaHkmaluina,  f    They  are  tying  him  and  me. 

In  the  same  analogy,  there  are  distinct  forms  for  the 
English  expressions,  "he  is  tying  you  and  me," 
"  they  are  tying  you  and  me,"  "  thou  art  tying  them 
and  me,1'  "  he  is  tying  them  and  me,"  "  ye  are 
tying  them  and  me,"  "they  are,"  £c.  ;  "I  am 
tying  thee,"  "he  is,"  &c.,  "he  and  I,  they  and  I, 
they  are,"  &c. ;  I  am  tying  you  two,"  "  he  is," 
&c.,  "  they  are,"  &c. ;  "  1  am  tying  you  (all  in  the 
plural),  he  is,  we  are,  they  are,"  &c. 

Adverbs,  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  Interjections. 
These  parts  of  speech  require  no  particular  remarks. 
According  to  some  writers,  all  of  them  are  to  be 
found,  as  distinct  parts  of  speech,  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guages. But  others,  on  the  contrary,  affirm  that  some 
of  them  are  wanting  in  particular  dialects ;  as,  for 
example,  it  is  said  that  the  Cherokee  has  no  preposi- 
tions ;  though  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  Delaware. 
• — We  conclude  this  article,  which  the  novelty  of  the 
subject  has  led  us  to  extend  beyond  our  original  plan, 
with  a  few  miscellaneous  remarks  on  the  Cherokee 
language.  The  name  of  this  nation,  we  would  observe, 
is  Tsalaki  (pronounced  nearly  like  Tsullakee),  the  last 
syllable  of  which  is  often  written  gi ;  the  sound  of 
this  final  syllable  being  neither  exactly  our  k  nor  g, 
but  an  intermediate  sound  between  those  two.  The 
English  name  Cherokee,  it  is  supposed,  was  originally 
taken  from  one  of  the  dialects  in  which  the  sound  of 
r  occurs,  Tsaraki  or  Tsurrakee.  This  name  is  be- 
lieved not  to  be  significant ;  but,  if  originally  so,  the 
signification  of  it  is  now  lost.  Some  names  of  places 
among  them  have  been  much  more  changed  than 
this  national  name,  by  onr  English  orthography  ;  as 
Chattahoochie  from  Tsatahutsi  (which  may  have  been 
a  Creek  name),  Coosewaytee  from  Kusuwetiyi ;  Tel- 
lico  from  Taliqua;  Hightower  from  Itawa,  pronounced 
Eetawah,  &c.  Among  the  words  cf  relationship, 
brother,  sister,  &c. ,  we  find  some  terms  that  have  a 
different  signification,  according  as  they  are  used  by 
a  man  or  woman.  Example :  the  word  ungkitaw,  used 
by  women,  signifies  my  brother ;  but  used  by  men, 
it  means  my  sister;  and  the  women  exclusively  use 
ungkilung  for  my  sister.  It  is  said  that  this  language 
has  no  relative  pronoun.  Like  the  Indian  languages 
in  general,  it  is  highly  compounded,  or,  as  Mi  Du 
Ponceau  first  very  happily  denominated  this  class 
poly  synthetic.  There  are,  as  we  should  naturally 
expect,  therefore,  but  few  monosyllables  ;  some  say 
only  fifteen  in  the  whole,  which  are  all  interjections 
and  adverbs,  with  the  exception  of  one,  the  monosyl- 
lable na,  which  is  sometimes  a  pronoun  and  sometimes 
an  adverb.  Of  its  polysynthetic  character  we  are 
able  to  give  one  very  remarkable  example,  in  a  singl 
word,  which,  for  perspicuity's  sake  we  have  separatee 
into  its  syllables  ;  viz.  ffri-ni-taw'-ti-ge'-gi-na-li-skaw' 
lung-ta-naw-ne-li'-ti-se-sti ;  which  may  be  thus  ren 
dered  —  "  They-wjll-by-that-tinie-have-nearly-done 
granting-  [favours]  from-a-distance-to-thee-and-to 


*  Collective;  Distributive.  Collective,  tiUnalaiha  (he  ties  us  two  together1) 
Distributive,  tetikinalaOia  (he  ties  us  two  separately).  This  distinction 
relates  to  the  object  of  the  action,  and  runs  throughout  the  dual  and  plu 
numbers  of  all  the  persons.  The  two  forms,  however,  are  not  both  in  comiru, 
use  with  every  verb  ;  but  the  one  or  the  other,  according  as  the  nature  of  th 
action  relates  to  objects,  collectively  or  separately  considered. 


me."     It  is  said  that  the  expression  "  /  ought  to  tie 
thee  or  him,"  cannot  be  translated  into  Cherokee ; 
and  that  the  nearest  approach  they  can  make  to  it  is, 
>y  a  circumlocution,  which  means,  "  it  would  be 
right  for  me  to  tie,  or  it  would  be  wrong  for  me  not 
o  tie,"  &c.     It  is  also  a  feature  of  this  language, 
,hat  all  its  words  end  with  a  vowel  sound ;  and  this 
ias  enabled  the  '  philosopher '   Guest  to  reduce  its 
lementary  syllables  to  so  small  a  number  as  eighty  • 
ive,  and  to  adopt  a  syllabic  alphabet.     Their  neigh- 
)ours,  the  Choctaws  (more    properly    Chah'tahs), 
laving  a  language  which  is  wholly  different  in  this 
rarticular,  have  not  been  able  to  adopt  a  similar 
ilphabet. — But  we  are  admonished  that  our  limits 
brbid  any  further  details  ;  and  we  only  add,  that 
,his  very  general  survey  of  these  curiously  constructed 
anguages  "will  convince  every  reader,"  as  is  justly 
remarked  by  the  American  philologist,  Mr  Du  Pon- 
ceau, "  that  a  considerable  degree  of  art  and  method 
ias  presided  over  their  formation.    Whether  thi? 
astonishing  fact  (he  adds)  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
proof — as  many  are  inclined  to  believe — that  this 
continent  was  formerly  inhabited  by  a  civilized  race 
of  men,  or  whether  it  is  not  more  natural  to  suppose, 
that  the  Almighty  Creator  has  endowed  mankind 
with  a  natural  logic,  which  leads  them,  as  it  were, 
by  instinct,  to  such  methods  in  the  formation  of  their 
dioms  as  are  best  calculated  to  facilitate  their  use,  I 
shall  not  at  present  inquire.     I  do  not,  however,  hesi- 
tate to  say,  that  the  bias  of  my  mind  is  in  favour  ol 
the  latter  supposition,  because  no  language  has  yet 
been  discovered,  either  among  savage  or  polished 
nations,  which  was  not  governed  by  rules  and  prin- 
ciples which  nature  alone  could  dictate,  and  human 
science  never  could  have  imagined." — For  further 
information  on  this  novel  and  curious  subject,  we 
refer  our  readers  to  the  following  as  the  most  impor- 
tant works :    Historical  and  Literary   Transactions 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  (vol.  i.  8vo, 
Philadelphia,  1819  ;)  in  whicli  the  reader  will  find  the 
correspondence  of  Mr  Du  Ponceau  and  Mr  Hecke- 
welder,  and  also  a  copious  list  of  manuscript  gram- 
mars, dictionaries,  and  other  works  on  the  Indian 
languages  ;  Eliot's   Grammar  of  the   Massachusetts 
Indian  Language,  first  printed  in  1666,  Cambridge, 
New  England,  and  reprinted  in  1822,  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts   Historical   Society,    in    their   Collections ; 
Edwards's  Observations  on  the  Language  of  the  Muh- 
hekanneew   [Mohegan]    Indians,  first    published  in 
1788,  and  reprinted  by  the  same  society  in  their  Col- 
lections for   1823 ;    Zeisberger's    Grammar  of  the 
Delaware  or  Lendpe  Language,  translated  by  Mr  Du 
Ponceau, and  published  by  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  in  their  Transactions,  vol.  iii. — the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  recent  publications,  to  the  student; 
and  the  Cherokee  Phoenix,  a  newspaper  printed  by 
natives  of  that  nation,  in  their  own  and  the  Eng- 
lish languages.     The  circumstance  of  the  alphabet 
being  syllabic,  and  the  number  of  syllables  so  small, 
is  the  greatest  reason  why  the  task  of  learning  to 
read  the  Cherokee  language  is  so  vastly  easier  than 
than  that  of  learning  to  read  English.     An  activ  « 
Cherokee  boy  may  learn  to  read  his  own  language  in 
a  day ;  and  not  more  than  two  or  three  days  are  or- 
dinarily  requisite.     To  read  is  only  to  repeat  succes- 
sively the  names  of  the  several  letters  ;  when  a  boy 
has  learned  his  alphabet,  he  can  read  his  language. 

INDIANA  ;  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
bounded  N.  by  lake  Michigan  and  the  Michigan  Ter- 
ritory, E.  by  Ohio,  S.  by  Kentucky,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Ohio  river,  and  W.  by  Illinois  ;  lat. 
37°  5CC  to  41°  45'  N. ;  Ion.  84°  45'  to  88°  W.; 
length  from  north  to  south  270  miles,  breadth  220  ; 
square  miles  36,000 :  population  in  1800,  4651 ;  in 
1810,  24,520 ;  in  1820,  147,178  ;  and,  in  1830, 
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341,582,  of  whom,  at  the  last  period,  3562  were  free 
blacks.  There  an-.  lx-i>i<-s  alxnit  4000  Indians  of 
the  Miami,  Kel  river,  1'ottawatamie,  and  Chi|>|>c\\  ay 
tribes.  These  Indians  receive  annuities  from  the 
United  States,  by  virtue  of  treaties  for  the  cession  of 
lands,  amounting  to  about  £9000.  The  state  is  di- 
vided into  fifty-nine  counties.  The  seat  of  government 
<s  at  Indianopolis,  a  town  situated  near  the  centre  of 
the  state,  the  settlement  of  which  was  begun  in  1821. 
The  largest  town  is  Vincennes,  which  is  situated  on 
the  rirer  Wabash,  and  was  originally  settled  by  French 
emigrants  from  Canada.  The  other  chief  towns  are 
Madison,  Corydon,  Jeffersonville,  and  Vevay.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Ohio,  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  ;  the  Wabash,  which,  after  passing  through 
tin-  whole  width  of  the  state,  forms  part  of  its  western 
boundary ;  the  White  river,  the  Whitewater,  the 
Maumee,  and  the  Petohra.  A  canal  for  uniting  the 
navigable  parts  of  the  Wabash  river  with  lake  Erie, 
is  proposed,  and  a  grant  of  land  for  effecting  the  ob- 
ject lias  been  made  by  congress,  but  the  work  is  not 
begun.  There  are  no  mountains  in  Indiana ;  the 
country,  however,  is  more  hilly  than  Illinois,  particu- 
larly towards  the  Ohio  river.  A  range  of  hills,  called 
the  Knobs,  extends  from  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  to  the 
Wabash,  in  a  south-west  direction,  which,  in  many 
places,  produces  a  broken  and  uneven  surface.  North 
of  these  hills  lie  the  fiat  woods,  seventy  miles  wide. 
Bordering  on  all  the  principal  streams,  except  the 
Ohio,  there  are  strips  of  bottom  and  prairie  land ; 
both  together  from  three  to  six  miles  in  width.  Be- 
tween the  Wabash  and  lake  Michigan,  the  country 
is  mostly  charopaign,abounding  alternately  with  wood- 
lands, prairies,  lakes,  and  swamps.  A  range  of  hills 
runs  parallel  with  the  Ohio,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Miami  to  Blue  river,  alternately  approaching 
to  within  a  few  rods,  and  receding  to  the  distance  of 
two  miles.  Immediately  below  Blue  river,  the  hills 
disappear,  and  there  is  presented  to  view  an  immense 
tract  of  level  land,  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of 
timber.  North  of  the  Wabash,  between  Tippecanoe 
and  Ouitannn,  the  banks  of  the  streams  are  high, 
abrupt,  and  broken,  and  the  land,  except  the  prairies, 
is  well  timbered.  Between  the  Plein  and  Theakiki, 
the  country  is  flat,  wet,  and  swampy,  interspersed 
with  prairies  of  an  inferior  soil.  The  sources  of  rivers 
are  generally  in  swamps  or  lakes,  and  the  country 
around  them  is  low,  and  too  wet  for  cultivation. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  prairies, — the  river  and  the 
upland  prairies.  The  former  are  bottoms,  destitute 
of  timber,  and  are  said  to  exhibit  vestiges  of  former 
cultivation  ;  the  latter  are  from  30  to  100  feet  more 
elevated,  and  are  far  more  numerous  and  extensive. 
Some  of  them  are  not  larger  than  a  common  field, 
while  others  extend  farther  than  the  eye  can  reach. 
They  are  usually  bounded  by  heavy-timbered  forests, 
and  not  unfrequently  adorned  with  copses  of  small 
trees.  In  spring  and  summer,  they  are  covered  with 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  and  fragrant  flowers,  from 
six  to  eight  feet  high.  The  soil  of  these  plains  is 
often  as  deep  and  fertile  as  the  best  bottoms.  The 
prairies  bordering  on  the  Wabash  are  particularly  rich. 
Wells  have  been  dug  in  them,  where  the  vegetable 
soil  was  twenty-two  feet  deep,  under  which  was  a 
stratum  of  fine  white  sand.  The  ordinary  depth  is 
from  two  to  five  feet.  The  principal  productions  of 
this  state  are  wheat,  Indian  corn,  rye,  oats,  barley, 
buck-wheat,  potatoes,  pulse,  beef,  pork,  butter, 
whiskey  and  oeach  brandy.  Not  far  from  Big  Blue 
river,  there  is  a  large  cave,  the  entrance  of  which  is 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  that  is  about  400  feet  high. 
Here  are  found  great  quantities  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia or  Epsom  salt,  and  of  nitre,  &c.  The  climate 
is  generally  healthy  and  pleasant,  resembling  that  of 
Ohio.  The  Wabash  is  frozen  over  in  the  winter. 


With  the  exception  of  the  French  settlement  at 
Vincemus,  which  formed  a  solitary  village  for  near 
a  century,  there  were  no  civilized  inhabitants  within 
the  present  limits  of  the  state,  until  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century.  From  that  period, 
the  population  has  increased  rapidly,  chiefly  by  emi- 
gration from  the  other  states.  A  territorial  govern- 
ment was  formed  in  1800,  and,  in  181 6,  the  state  was 
admitted  into  the  Union,  and  the  present  state  consti- 
tution was  formed.  Under  this  constitution,  a  gover- 
nor and  lieutenant-governor  are  chosen  by  the  people 
once  in  three  years.  There  is  a  general  assembly, 
consisting  of  a  senate,  the  members  of  which  are 
chosen  for  periods  of  three  years,  a  third  part  being 
elected  annually  ;  and  of  a  house  of  representatives, 
the  members  of  which  are  elected  annually.  The 
present  number  of  senators  is  twenty-three,  and  of 
representatives  sixty-two.  The  number  of  represen- 
tatives may  be  increased  to  100,  and  of  senators  to 
half  the  number  of  representatives.  The  judges  of 
the  supreme  court  are  appointed  by  the  governor, 
with  the  consent  of  the  senate  ;  the  presidents  of  the 
circuit  courts  by  the  legislature;  and  the  associate 
judges  are  elected  by  the  people.  Justices  of  the 
peace  are  elected  by  the  people.  A  thirty-sixth  part 
of  the  land,  in  each  township,  is  reserved,  by  a  com- 
pact between  the  state  and  the  United  States,  for  the 
support  of  education,  and  reservations  of  land  have 
been  made  for  the  support  of  a  college,  which  is 
established  at  Bloomington,  but  which  is  not  yet  in 
operation.  The  national  road,  which  commences  at 
Cumberland  in  Maryland,  and  passes  through  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  and  Ohio,  will  run  through  the 
centre  of  this  state,  from  east  to  west.  The  con- 
struction of  the  road  in  this  state  is  yet  but  little 
advanced. 

INDIANOPOLIS  ;  a  town  in  Indiana,  and  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  state.  It  is  situated  in 
Marion  county,  on  the  west  fork  of  White  river.  It 
was  laid  out  in  1821,  and  in  the  following  year  had 
forty  houses.  It  has  increased  rapidly  from  that 
period,  and  became  the  seat  of  government  in  1825. 

INDICATIVE ;  that  mode  of  the  verb  in  which 
something  is  said  positively ;  hence  it  has  also  been 
called  modus  posittvus,  as  distinguished  from  the 
subjunctive. 

INDICATOR  (cuculus  indicator,  Linn.).  This 
bird,  which  is  a  native  of  Africa,  in  its  external 
appearance  does  not  differ  much  from  the  common 
sparrow,  except  that  it  is  somewhat  larger.  It  is 
peculiar  for  its  faculty  of  discovering  and  indicating 
to  man  the  nests  of  wild  bees.  Being  itself  extremely 
fond  both  of  honey  and  the  larvae,  knowing  that  when 
a  nest  is  plundered,  some  will  fall  to  its  share,  it  is 
always  willing  to  act  as  a  guide  in  the  search  for 
them.  The  morning  and  evening  are  its  usual  times 
of  taking  food,  at  least  it  then  appears  most  solicit- 
ous to  engage  the  aid  of  man  in  satisfying  its  appetite. 
A  grating  cry  of  cherr,  cherr,  may  then  be  heard, 
which  generally  brings  somebody  to  the  spot  where 
it  is  perched,  when  the  bird,  incessantly  repeating  its 
cry,  flies  slowly  towards  the  quarter  where  the  swarm 
of  bees  is  to  be  found.  W  hen  the  nest  is  at  some 
distance,  the  bird  makes  long  flights,  waiting  for  its 
coadjutor  between  them,  and  calling  him  to  advance; 
but  in  proportion  as  it  approaches,  its  flights  are 
shorter  and  its  cry  more  earnest.  When  it  arrives 
at  the  nest,  it  hovers  over  the  spot  for  the  space  of  a 
few  seconds,  after  which  it  retires  to  some  adjoining 
bush,  and  patiently  awaits  its  reward  in  silence.  Its 
followers,  having  plundered  the  nest,  leave  it  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  that  part  of  the  comb  containing 
the  young  bees,  this  being  its  most  favourite  morseL 
This  account,  which  is  condensed  from  Sparmann, 
was  severely  animadverted  upon  by  Bruce  and  other 
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writers;  but  Barrow,  who  visited  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Africa  at  a  subsequent  period,  fully  con- 
firms its  truth.  He  says,  that  every  one  there  is  too 
well  acquainted  with  this  bird  to  entertain  any 
doubts  of  the  fidelity  of  Sparmann's  narrative.  It 
is  also  confirmed  by  Le  Vaillant,  who  states  that,  on 
account  of  the  important  services  which  it  renders  to 
the  Hottentots,  they  were  very  unwilling  that  he 
should  destroy  one  of  them. 

INDICTION,  in  chronology;  a  period  of  fifteen 
years,  reckoned  in  succession,  and  used  by  the 
llomans  for  appointing  the  time  for  the  payment  of 
certain  taxes.  Three  sorts  of  indiction  are  men- 
tioned; 1.  the  Caesarean,  which  fell  on  the  8th  of  the 
calends  of  October,  or  the  24th  of  September;  2.  the 
indiction  of  Constantinople,  which  was  instituted  by 
Constantine,  A.  D.  312,  and  began  on  the  1st  of 
September;  and  3.  the  pontifical  or  Roman,  which 
begins  on  the  calends  of  January.  It  has  no  con- 
nexion with  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
We  find  ancient  charters  in  England  also  dated  by 
indictions. 

INDICTMENT.  An  indictment,  according  to 
the  English  law,  is  a  written  accusation  of  one  or 
more  persons  for  a  crime  or  misdemeanour,  preferred 
to,  and  presented  upon  oath  by  a  grand  jury,  to  a 
court.  In  determining  whether  there  is  a  reasonable 
cause  to  put  the  accused  upon  his  trial,  the  grand 
jury  hear  evidence  in  support  only  of  the  charge; 
and  if  twelve  of  them  are  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the 
charge,  the  indictment  is  then  said  to  be  found,  and 
is  publicly  delivered  into  court.  If  the  grand  jury 
think  the  accusation  groundless,  the  accused  is  dis- 
charged; but  a  new  bill  of  indictment  may  be  pre- 
ferred to  a  subsequent  grand  jury. 
INDIES,  WEST.  See  West  Indies. 
INDIGESTION.  See  Dyspepsia. 
INDIGO.  The  knowledge  of  this  most  valuable 
vegetable  substance,  which  forms  an  important  part 
of  East  and  West  Indian  commerce,  and  is  beginning 
to  receive  considerable  attention  as  an  American  pro- 
duction, is  alike  interesting  to  the  chemist  and  to 
the  dyer.  The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  it 
under  the  name  of  indicum.  Pliny  knew  that  it  was 
a  preparation  of  a  vegetable  substance,  though  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  plant  which  furnished  it,  and  of 
the  process  by  which  it  was  prepared.  From  its 
colour,  and  the  country  from  which  it  was  imported, 
some  authors  call  it  atramentum  indicum,  and  indicum 
nigrum.  The  American  name  is  nil,  or  anil,  from 
which  the  Portuguese  have  adopted  their  anileira, 
the  other  European  nations  generally  call  it  indigo. 
The  Arabian  name  is  nile,  and  the  Chinese,  tien 
laam,  or  sky  blue. 

In  treating  of  indigo,  it  will  be  the  most  convenient 
to  explain,  in  the  first  place,  its  physical  and  chemical 
properties,  and  afterwards  to  allude  to  the  sources 
from  whence  it  is  derived,  and  the  method  by  which 
it  is  manufactured.  As  it  is  found  in  commerce,  it 
presents  the  form  of  little  square  or  oblong  cakes,  of 
an  intense  blue  colour,  approaching  to  black;  is 
brittle  and  friable;  rather  light,  and  without  taste  or 
odour.  It  is  volatile,  with  a  disagreeable  odour, 
subliming  at  550°  P., — a  degree  of  heat  near  that  at 
which  it  is  decomposed.  Its  vapour  is  of  a  rich 
violet-red  colour, and  condenses  by  cold  into  delicate 
acicular  crystals,  which  consist  of  perfectly  pure 
indigo.  Water,  by  being  boiled  on  indigo,  dissolves 
only  about  a  ninth  or  twelfth  its  weight;  the  solution 
is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  contains  what  may 
be  called  the  extractive  part  of  the  substance;  but 
the  colouring  matter  remains  unaltered,  except  in 
having  assumed  a  brighter  hue.  Alcohol  and  ether, 
when  digested  upon  it,  also  are  attended  with  similar 
effects.  S'llphuric  acid  is  the  only  single  agent  that 


dissolves  indigo  without  destroying  its  colour.  When 
it  is  put  into  this  acid,  a  yellow  solution  is  at  first 
formed,  which,  after  a  few  hours,  acquires  a  deep 
blue  colour.  From  the  solution,  diluted  with  water, 
potash  and  its  sulphate  throw  down  a  deep  dark-blue 
precipitate,  capable  of  imparting  to  water,  containing 
only  sooW  of  its  weight,  a  distinctly  blue  tinge. 
It  is  no  longer  subject  to  vaporization,  however;  from 
which  circumstance,  and  its  property  of  solubility  in 
water,  it  is  inferred  to  be  a  different  substance  from 
indigo,  and  has  received  the  name  of  cerulin.  Its 
composition  is  believed  to  be  one  equivalent  of  indigo 
and  four  of  water.  When  properly  diluted  with  water, 
it  forms  the  liquid  blue,  or  Saxon  blue,  of  the  dyers. 
Another  compound  of  indigo  and  water,  under  the 
name  of  phenecin  (from  0«<w£,  purple),  is  obtained 
when  water  is  added  to  a  solution  of  indigo _  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  has  been  suffered  to  stand  for 
several  hours,  till  it  has  lost  its  yellow  colour,  and 
become  blue.  It  appears  to  consist  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  indigo,  and  two  of  water.  In  the  formation 
of  these  substances,  indigo  is  conceived  to  combine 
with  water;  but  whether  the  water  is  afforded  by 
the  sulphuric  acid,  or  whether  the  sulphuric  acid 
operates  merely  to  prepare  the  indigo  for  combining 
with  water  afterwards,  is  not  yet  fully  determined. 
When  indigo,  suspended  in  water,  is  brought  into 
contact  with  certain  deoxidizing  agents,  it  is  deprived 
of  a  part  of  its  oxygen,  becomes  green,  and  is  ren- 
dered soluble  in  water,  and  still  more  so  in  the  alka- 
lies. It  recovers  its  former  colour,  however,  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  by  again  absorbing  oxygen  of 
7  or  B  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  resulting  indigo. 
Its  deoxidizement  is  effected  either  by  allowing  it  to 
ferment  along  with  bran,  or  other  vegetable  matter, 
or  by  decomposing  in  contact  with  it  the  protosul- 
phate  of  iron,  by  the  addition  of  lime.  Substances 
dyed  by  deoxidized  indigo  receive  a  green  tint  at 
first,  which  becomes  blue  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
This  is  the  usual  method  of  colouring  cloths  by 
means  of  indigo,  which,  when  fully  oxidized,  affords 
a  permanent  dye,  not  removable  by  soap  or  by  acids. 
Chlorine,  whose  power  in  extinguishing  vegetable 
colours  is  universal,  destroys  the  colour  of  indigo ; 
and,  from  the  known  fact  that  the  same  quantity  of 
free  chlorine  discolours  always  the  same  quantity  of 
pure  indigo,  a  solution  of  Indigo  in  sulphuric  acid 
has  been  employed  for  measuring  the  strength  ox 
solutions  of  chlorine  and  of  chloride  of  lime,  in  order 
to  regulate  their  application  to  the  art  of  bleaching; 
and,  reciprocally,  a  solution  containing  a  known 
quantity  of  chloride  of  lime  may  be  employed  as  a 
test  of  the  strength  or  value  of  indigo.  Indigo,  puri- 
fied by  sublimation,  is  composed  of  73.26  carbon, 
13.81  nitrogen,  10.43  oxygen,  and  2.50  hydrogen. 

Indigo  may  be  said  to  be  a  rare  production  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  it  hitherto  having  been  found  only 
in  a  small  number  of  species  belonging  to  the  genera 
indigo/era,  isatis,  and  nerium;  but  it  is  almost  ex- 
clusively from  the  first  of  these  that  the  indigo  of 
commerce  is  extracted.  The  species  of  indigo/era 
are  leguminous  plants,  herbaceous  or  shrubby,  with 
alternate  and  generally  pinnate  leaves,  and  small 
blue,  purple,  or  white  flowers,  ordinarily  disposed  in 
axillary  racemes.  They  are  very  numerous  in  the 
equatorial  regions  of  the  globe.  The  species  most 
commonly  cultivated  are  the  /.  anil,  a  native  of  tro- 
l  America,  according  to  the  latest  authority,  but 
low  cultivated  even  in  the  East  Indies;  the  /.  tinc- 
toria,  also  cultivated  in  both  Indies;  and  the  /.  ar- 
gentea,  which  is  the  species  employed  in  Barbary 
and  Egypt.  The  /.  tinctoria  is  the  species  most 
abundantly  cultivated. 

In  describing  the  culture  of  the  indigo  plant,  and 
the  mode  of  manufacturing  the  indigo,  we  shall  draw 
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our  particulars  mainly  From  the  methods  pursued  in 
the  East  Indies,  where,  through  the  well  directed 
efforts  of  the  English,  this  article  is  prepared  in  its 
greatest  perfection.  The  plant  requires  a  rich,  light 
soil,  and  a  warm  exposure.  It  succeeds  best  on 
newly  cleared  lands,  on  account  of  their  moisture; 
it  requires  protection  against  high  winds,  and  needs 
irrigation  in  times  of  drought.  The  ground,  after 
being  properly  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  seed 
by  ploughing,  is  sown  pretty  thickly,  the  time  of 
sowing  being  so  chosen  that  rain  may  fall  upon  the 
plant  as  soon  as  it  shows  itself  above  the  ground,  by 
which  it  is  not  only  greatly  invigorated,  but  cleansed 
from  those  innumerable  insects  which  otherwise  are 
liable  to  destroy  it.  From  this  time,  comparatively 
little  rain  is  needed;  for  the  dews  are  so  copious  as 
to  supply  nearly  all  the  moisture  required;  and,  be- 
sides, its  spindle-shaped  root,  which  descends  into 
the  ground  perpendicularly,  to  the  depth  of  nearly 
three  feet,  enables  it  to  endure  temporary  droughts. 
The  prevalence  of  cloudy  weather  and  much  mois- 
ture, however,  cause  the  indigo  plant  to  thrive  more 
luxuriantly,  but  occasion  a  great  deficiency  in  the 
colouring  matter,  which,  as  it  contains  an  extra- 
ordinary quantity  of  carbon,  requires  the  plant  to 
decompose  carbonic  acid  gas  very  abundantly,. — an 
operation  which  it  is  unable  to  perform  when  de- 
prived of  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun's  rays.  As 
the  young  shoots  furnish  larger  and  more  numerous 
leaves,  it  is  usual  to  plant  every  year;  but  the 
Egyptians,  who  seem  to  cultivate  it  most  successfully, 
plant  only  every  third  or  fourth  year.  As  the  plant 
approaches  to  maturity,  the  leaves  undergo  a  sudden 
change  in  colour,  from  a  light  to  a  dark  green.  As 
soon  as  this  change  is  observed,  the  branches  are 
severed  from  the  parent  stem  early  in  the  morning, 
and  spread  out  in  the  sun  till  the  afternoon,  by  which 
time  they  become  sufficiently  dry  to  be  beaten  from 
the  branches  by  a  stick.  The  leaves,  so  separated, 
are  housed  in  warehouses,  closely  packed,  and  well 
trodden  down  by  natives.  The  plants,  from  which 
the  leaves  have  been  severed,  send  forth  a  new  crop, 
which  is  gathered,  when  mature,  like  the  first. 
Rain,  however,  is  necessary  after  the  cutting,  to  en- 
able the  plant  to  shoot  again  in  a  thrifty  manner. 
The  cuttings,  in  a  favourable  season,  are  repeated 
three  or  four  times,  after  which  the  ground  is 
ploughed  up  for  another  sowing;  but  each  successive 
growth  of  the  branches  produces  an  increased  deteri- 
oration of  the  qualities  of  the  leaves,  so  that  one  part 
of  the  leaves  of  the  first  cutting  yields  as  much  indigo 
as  two  parts  of  the  third  crop.  The  dried  leaves  are 
not  immediately  used,  but  are  kept  packed  for  one 
month,  during  which  time  they  suffer  a  material 
change,  which  is  indicated  by  their  having  passed  to 
a  light  lead  colour.  By  additional  keeping,  the  lead 
colour  gradually  darkens,  until  it  becomes  black. 
The  maximum  quantity  of  indigo  is  to  be  obtained 
when  the  lead  colour  is  effected;  and  any  delay  in 
extracting  it,  after  it  has  reached  this  point,  is 
attended  with  a  loss  in  the  quantity  of  the  indigo. 
The  lead  colour,  however,  does  not  appear  in  a 
month  after  the  leaves  are  gathered,  unless,  from 
fear  of  rain,  or  any  other  cause,  they  were  cut  before 
being  ripe;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  cutting 
was  deferred  till  after  the  plant  was  fully  ripe,  the 
leaves  will  not  require  to  be  kept  so  long.  The 
dried  leaves,  after  having  suffered  the  change  of 
colour  alluded  to,  are  transferred  to  the  steeping  vat 
(an  uncovered  reservoir,  thirty  feet  square,  and 
twenty-six  inches  deep,  constructed  of  brick,  and 
lined  with  stucco),  where  they  are  mingled  with 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  alwut  one  volume  of 
leaves  to  six  of  water,  and  allowed  to  remain  two 
hours.  The  great  affinity  of  indigo  for  oxygen  is 


here  very  manifest,  in  the  quick  change  of  the  colour 
of  the  leaves  which  float  on  the  surface,  and  are  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  to  a  blackish 
blue,  when  contrasted  with  those  below,  which  remain 
unchanged.  On  this  account,  the  vat  is  frequently 
stirred,  so  that  the  floating  leaves  may  be  immersed. 
After  two  hours'  infusion,  the  water,  which,  from 
the  solution  of  imperfectly  oxygenized  indigo,  has  ac- 
quired a  fine  green  colour,  is  allowed  to  run  off  from 
the  leaves,  through  strainers,  into  the  beating-vat, 
where  it  is  agitated  by  the  paddles  of  ten  or  twelve 
natives  for  about  two  hours,  during  which  time  the 
fine  green  liquor  gradually  darkens  to  a  blackish 
blue.  This  part  of  the  process  requires  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  time,  depending  on  the  former  preparation  of 
the  leaf,  and  the  immediate  influence  of  the  sun. 
The  criteria  for  judging  when  it  is  completed  are 
derived  from  the  incipient  separation  of  the  particles 
of  indigo,  which  become  visible  by  pouring  a  small 
quantity  of  the  fluid  into  a  white  earthen  dish.  At 
this  time,  lime-water  is  thrown  into  the  vat,  and 
thoroughly  agitated  with  the  whole  mass  of  fluid. 
The  mass  is  then  left  to  subside  for  the  space  of 
three  hours,  when  the  supernatant  liquid,  which  is  of 
a  fine  bright  Madeira  colour,  is  withdrawn,  by  ori- 
fices in  the  vat,  at  different  heights.  The  indigo  is 
then  removed  to  the  covered  part  of  the  manufactory, 
where  it  is  put  on  a  straining  cloth,  and  allowed  to 
drain  throughout  the  night.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, it  is  transferred  to  a  copper  boiler,  where  it  ia 
mingled  with  a  quantity  of  water,  and  raised  to  ebul- 
lition. As  the  mass  is  gradually  heating,  a  quantity 
of  scum  rises,  which  is  immediately  removed,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  whole  is  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  the 
fire  is  withdrawn.  The  contents  of  the  copper  are 
retaken  to  the  strainers,  and  the  drained  indigo  is 
then  divided  into  small  portions,  and  each  portion 
well  worked  by  the  hands  of  the  natives,  in  order  to 
free  it  from  air  bubbles.  It  is  then  carried  to  the 
pressing-boxes,  which  are  usually  square,  and  of  suf- 
ficient depth  to  leave  the  cake  about  two  inches  and 
a  quarter  in  thickness.  By  means  of  a  powerful 
screw,  the  water  is  separated  from  the  indigo;  the 
cakes  are  gradually  dried  in  the  shade,  and  thus  ren- 
dered fit  for  exportation. 

In  the  West  Indies  and  America,  the  old  process, 
formerly  employed  in  India,  of  fermenting  the  leaves 
as  soon  as  cut,  instead  of  drying  them,  and  obtaining 
the  indigo  by  simple  infusion,  is  still  in  use.  The 
plant  is  allowed  to  stand  until  it  is  fully  in  blossom, 
when  it  is  cut  down  with  rape-hooks,  tied  in  loads, 
and  carried  to  the  works,  where  it  is  deposited  in 
strata  in  the  steeping  vat.  As  soon  as  the  vat  is 
filled  with  the  green  plant,  water  is  admitted  suf 
ficient  to  cover  it,  and  the  whole  is  left  to  digest  and 
ferment,  until  the  greatest  part  of  the  pulp  is  ex- 
tracted, without  letting  the  tender  tops  run  to  putre- 
faction; and  it  is  the  management  of  this  point  which 
occasions  the  planter  the  greatest  difficulty;  for,  if  he 
draws  off  the  water  but  two  hours  too  soon,  he  ine- 
vitably loses  the  greatest  part  of  the  pulp,  and  if  the 
fermentation  runs  but  two  hours  too  long,  the  whole 
is  spoiled.  Nine-tenths  of  the  indigo  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  asserted,  are  more  or  less  injured  by  an 
excessive  fermentation.  To  ascertain  the  due  degree 
of  fermentation,  the  workman  draws  out,  from  time 
to  time,  a  handful  ot  the  plant,  and,  when  he  finds 
the  tops  grow  very  tender  and  pale,  and  observes  the 
stronger  leaves  change  their  colour  to  a  less  lively 
pale,  he  draws  the  liquor  off  without  delay.  An 
experienced  manufacturer  will  also  form  a  tolerable 
estimate  of  the  degree  of  fermentation  by  the  grain 
of  the  infusion,  of  which  he  frequently  beats  a  little 
in  a  silver  cup.  When  the  pulp  is  believed  to  be 
extracted,  the  infusion  is  drawn  off  into  the  beating- 
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vat,  sifter  which  it  is  treated  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  above  described.  It  is  computed  that  British 
India  supplies  three-fourths  of  all  the  indigo  brought 
into  European  markets.  For  an  account  of  the 
indigo  obtained  from  the  Isafis  tinctoria,  see  Woad. 

INDIRECT  TAXES  ;  those  which  fall  in  reality 
on  other  persons  than  the  immediate  subjects  of 
them.  They  are  therefore  taxes  upon  those  who 
finally  pay  them,  and  not  upon  those  upon  whom 
they  are  directly  laid.  Thus  the  state  exacts  cus- 
tom and  excise  duties  from  merchants,  upon  mer- 
chandise, but  the  consumer,  in  the  price  he  pays 
for  his  articles,  refunds  this  tax  to  the  merchant, 
so  that  the  last  buyer  is  the  one  who  really  pays  the 
tax.  There  are  taxes  which  appear  to  be  direct,  but 
yet  fall  indirectly  upon  others;  for  instance,  the  poll 
tax  upon  the  serfs  in  Russia.  As  they  are  obliged 
to  give  every  thing,  except  what  they  need  for  their 
subsistence,  to  their  masters,  the  latter,  of  course, 
obtain  so  much  the  less  as  the  poll  tax  is  greater, 
and  tlms  the  tax  upon  the  peasants  appears  to  be  an 
indirect  tax  upon  their  masters.  Thus  almost  all 
direct  taxes  upon  servants  are  paid  by  their  masters, 
and  therefore  a  direct  tax  upon  the  former  is  an 
indirect  tax  upon  the  latter.  Respecting  the  opinion 
that  every  tax  affects  those  only  who  derive  their 
income  from  the  soil,  see  Physiocratic  System. 

INDORSEMENT  OF  NEGOTIABLE  PAPER. 
See  Bills  of  Exchange. 

INDOSTAN.     See  Hindoostan. 

INDRE  ;  a  river  in  France,  which  rises  about 
four  miles  N.N.W.  Boussac,  in  the  department  of 
the  Creuse  ;  passes  by  St  Sever,  La  Chatre,  Cha- 
teauroux,  Chatillon  (where  it  becomes  navigable), 
Loches,  Cormery,  Azay  le  Rideau,  &c.,  and  joins  the 
Loire  at  Rigny,  between  Saumur  and  Tours. 

INDRE ;  a  department  of  France,  named  from 
the  river  Indre.  (q.  v.)  See  Department. 

INDRE-AND-LOIRE  ;  a  department  of  France, 
so  called  from  the  rivers  Indre  (q.  v.)  and  Loire  (q.  v.) 
See  Department. 

INDUCTION,  in  logic  ;  a  conclusion  from  the 
particular  to  the  general.  Strict  conclusions  are 
made  from  the  general  to  the  particular.  The 
general  premise  being  true,  the  application  to  the 
particular  case  which  is  included  in  it  follows  with 
logical  certainty.  Induction  gives  only  probability. 
If,  for  instance,  we  conclude,  from  the  earth  being 
habitable,  that  the  other  planets  are  so,  the  con- 
clusion is  only  probable.  Induction  rests  upon  the 
belief  that  general  laws  and  rules  are  expressed 
in  the  particular  case ;  but  a  possibility  always 
remains,  that  these  general  laws  and  rules  are  not 
perfectly  known.  An  induction  may  l:e  perfect  or 
imperfect.  To  make  it  perfect,  the  premises  must 
include  all  the  grounds  that  can  affect  the  result.  If 
this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  imperfect.  For  instance, 
every  terrestrial  animal  lives,  every  aerial  animal  lives, 
every  aquatic  animal  lives,  every  reptile  lives; 
therefore,  every  animal  lives.  If  we  now  allow  that 
there  exists  no  animal  not  included  in  the  four 
enumerated  classes,  the  induction  is  perfect. 

INDULGENCE,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  system; 
the  remission  of  sin,  which  the  church  'has  power 
to  grant.  (We  shall  first  give  the  Protestant,  and 
then  the  Catholic  views  on  this  subject.)  The 
visible  head  of  the  church,  the  pope,  distributes 
indulgences  in  various  ways.  They  are  divided  into 
temporary  and  plenary.  The  principle  of  indul- 
gences rests  on  that  of  good  works  ;  for  the  Catholic 
theologians  prove  the  authority  of  the  church  to  issue 
indulgences  in  this  way : — many  saints  and  pious  men 
have  done  more  good  works,  and  suffered  more  than 
was  required  for  the  remission  of  their  sins,  and  the 
sum  of  this  surplus  constitutes  a  treasure  for  the 
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church,  of  which  the  pope  has  tlio  keys,  and  la 
authorized  to  distribute  as  much  or  little  as  he 
pleases,  in  exchange  for  pious  gifts.  The  historical 
origin  of  indulgences  is  traced  to  the  public  penances 
and  the  canonical  punishments,  which  the  old  Chris- 
tian church  imposed  on  the  community,  especially  on 
those  who  did  not  remain  firm  unto  martyrdom. 
When  ecclesiastic  discipline  became  milder,  and 
the  clergy  more  covetous,  it  was  allowed  to  commute 
these  punishments  into  fines,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
church.  At  first,  the  only  source  of  indulgences  was 
in  Rome,  and  they  could  be  obtained  only  by  going 
there.  At  Rome,  this  treasure  of  the  church  was 
divided  among  many  churches,  of  which  seven 
principal  ones  were  gifted  the  most  largely  by  the 
popes.  These  churches  were  termed  stationes  indul- 
gentiarum.  One  of  the  richest  was  the  church  in  the 
Lateran,  on  which  were  bestowed,  at  its  renewed 
consecration,  as  many  days  of  indulgence  as  the  drops 
which  fall  in  a  rain  continuing  three  days  and  three 
nights.  The  whole  treasure  of  indulgences  of  the 
churches  in  Rome  was  accordingly  inexhaustible. 
When  the  popes  were  in  want  of  money,  and  the 
number  of  pilgrims  who  resorted  to  Rome  to  obtain 
the  remission  of  their  sins  began  to  decrease,  indul- 
gences were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  foreign  arch- 
bishops and  bishops ;  and,  finally,  agents  were  sent 
about,  who  made  them  an  object  of  the  meanest 
traffic.  During  the  period  of  jubilee  (see  Jubilee), 
the  people  were  taught  to  believe  that  the  efficacy 
of  indulgences  was  doubled,  and  the  richest  harvests 
were  always  reaped  at  this  time.  Leo  X.,  famous 
for  his  love  of  splendour,  commenced  his  reign  in 
1513;  and,  as  the  building  of  St  Peter's  church 
had  exhausted  his  finances,  he  began  the  sale  of 
indulgences  in  Germany,  without  waiting  for  the  jubi- 
lee of  1525,  in  conjunction  with  the  elector  of  Mentz, 
who  was  to  receive  half  the  profit ;  and  the  latter 
found  an  excellent  agent  for  the  sale  «in  Tetzel. 
This  flagrant  abuse  inflamed  the  zeal  of  Luther,  and 
the  Protestant  theologians  have  always  found  indul- 
gences one  of  the  most  vulnerable  points  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  system ;  and  even  the  Catholic 
states  of  Germany  represented  to  the  emperor,  in 
1530,  that  he  ought  to  prevail  upon  the  pope,  to 
omit  sending  any  more  letters  of  indulgence  to  Ger- 
many, lest  the  whole  Catholic  religion  should  become 
an  object  of  scorn  and  mockery.  Nevertheless,  the 
right  to  remit  sins  was  received,  in  the  council  of 
Trent,  among  the  articles  of  faith. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  the  Catholic  views, 
as  taken  from  the  article  Indulgence,  written  l;y  a 
Catholic,  in  the  German  Conversations  Lexicon. 
The  penances  of  the  ancient  church  (see  Penance) 
were  never  so  strictly  binding  as  to  preclude  the 
presbyters  from  relaxing  them  in  some  degree,  in 
particular  instances,  where  their  object  seemed  more 
easily  attained  in  some  other  way.  But  this  never 
was  done,  except  in  single  cases,  and  after  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  petitioners  had  been  closely 
examined;  nor  was  the  whole  punishment  ever 
remitted,  but  merely  a  part  of  it,  according  as  the 
case  of  the  individual  required,  and  his  repentance 
justified  it.  The  council  of  Nice,  in  their  12th 
canon,  require,  for  such  a  dispensation,  proof  of  true 
repentance.  In  the  eleventh  century,  another  kind 
of  indulgences  was  introduced, — absolution.  This 
was  granted  to  those  who  undertook  some  difficult 
enterprise  for  the  benefit  of  the  church.  This  was 
usually  bearing  arms  in  her  cause,  of  which  the 
crusades  are  the.  most  famous  example.  In  the 
council  of  Clermont  (101)5 — 1096),  it  was  decreed 
(canon  12),  that  every  one,  who,  actuated  solely 
by  devout  zeal,  and  not  by  love  of  glory  or  by  ava- 
rice, went  on  the  expedition  to  Jerusalem  for  the 
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deliverance  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  should  receive  n 
full  remission  of  his  sins.  In  later  times,  this  indul- 
gence was  extended  to  those  who  were  not  able  to  go 
themselves,  and  sent  a  champion  in  their  stead.  By 
degrees,  the  exemption  was  extended  still  farther, 
ana  soon  plenary  and  partial  indulgences  were  granted 
to  those  who  gave  alms  for  effecting  some  good  work 
(e.  g.  the  restoration  of  a  church,  &c.),  or  performed 
come  prescribed  labour  of  piety  (the  visiting  of  a 
church,  for  instance)  at  the  time  of  jubilee,  which  was 
established  by  Boniface  VIII.,  in  1300.  This  gave 
the  death-blow  to  the  public  penance  of  the  church. 
Considerable  abuses,  however,  stole  into  the  system 
of  indulgences,  and  the  scandal  became  very  great. 
I'nder  pretext  of  alms  for  the  benefit  of  good  works, 
indulgences  were  made  the  means  of  indirectly  tax- 
ing the  whole  of  Christendom.  It  was  proposed 
several  times  in  the  diets  of  the  German  empire  (e.g. 
at  Nuremberg,  in  1466),  to  make  use  of  them  for 
supplying  the  expenses  of  the  war  against  the  Turks. 
The  popes,  bishops,  and  civil  rulers  usually  divided 
the  proceeds,  though  the  latter  sometimes  appro- 
priated them  entirely  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  1500,  when 
the  government  of  the  empire  took  possession  of  the 
money  collected  for  the  pope  on  the  occasion  of  the 
jubilee,  and  allowed  only  a  third  part  to  the  legate  of 
the  pope,  for  his  subsistence.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, when  holy  institutions  were  abused  for  vile 
gain,  it  was  natural  that  wrong  notions  respecting 
indulgences  and  their  power,  should  spring  up  among 
the  people,  and  be  spread  by  the  preachers  employed 
to  distribute  them.  (See  Telzel.)  It  is  a  well  known 
fact,  that  the  indulgences  proclaimed  by  Leo  X.,  gave 
the  first  spring  to  the  reformation.  It  was  the  object 
of  the  fathers  assembled  at  Trent,  to  make  a  public 
disavowal  of  the  erroneous  doctrines  which  had  been 
preached  by  individuals  respecting  indulgences,  that 
they  might  not  appear  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  church. 
The  council  first  required  (in  sess.  24,  cap.  8,  De 
Reformations},  the  restoration  of  public  penance,  in 
the  following  words  :  "  The  holy  apostle  (Paul  to 
Timothy)  ordains,  tliat  those  who  sin  publicly,  should 
be  publicly  rebuked.  If,  therefore,  a  crime  has  been 
committed  publicly,  and  in  the  sight  of  many,  so  as 
not  to  leave  any  doubt  of  its  giving  a  bad  example  to 
others,  a  public  penance  is  to  be  imposed  on  the 
guilty  person,  suited  to  the  crime,  that  the  sight  of 
iris  repentance  may  recall  those  to  the  right  way, 
whom  his  example  has  led  astray.  The  bishop  may, 
however,  substitute  a  private  for  the  public  penance, 
if  he  thinks  it  more  suitable.7'  Respecting  absolution 
itself,  the  church  has  established  no  dogma,  because 
such  dogmas  are  expressed  only  in  the  canones,  of 
which  there  exist  none  on  this  subject.  She  has  given 
only  a  decree,  and  this  in  her  last  session,  which 
literally  says :  Since  the  power  of  conferring  indul- 
gences has  been  given  to  the  church  by  Christ,  and 
she  has  exercised  it  from  the  earliest  times,  the  holy 
council  teaches  and  ordains,  that  this  usage,  so  bene- 
ncial  to  Christians,  and  confirmed  by  the  authority  of 
many  holy  councils,  is  to  be  retained  in  the  church  ; 
and  she  inflicts  the  anathema  upon  such  as  either 
declare  indulgences  unnecessary,  or  dispute  the  power 
of  the  church  to  grant  them.  It  is  her  wish,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  grant  of  indulgences,  according  to 
the  custom  long  existing  in  the  church,  proper  limits 
should  be  observed,  lest  the  discipline  of  the  church 
become  injuriously  relaxed.  But  as  the  church  de- 
sires that  the  abuses  which  have  crept  in,  and  have 
given  occasion  to  heretical  preachers  to  heap  reproach 
upon  this  venerable  usage,  should  be  corrected,  she 
ordains  by  the  present  decree,  that  the  shameful  bar- 
tering of  indulgences  for  money,  which  has  been  so 
fruitful  a  source  of  abuse,  shall  l*>  entirely  abolished. 
As  the  corruptions  which  have  sprang  from  supersti- 


tion, ignorance,  irreverence,  or  from  any  other  causes, 
cannot  here  be  enumerated  and  individually  censured, 
on  account  of  the  variety  of  the  kinds  prevailing  in 
different  places  and  provinces,  the  synod  commands 
every  bishop  to  search  out  with  diligence  the  abuses 
of  his  own  church,  and  to  lay  them  before  the  first 
provincial  synod,  that  they  maybe  branded  as  errors 
by  the  judgment  of  the  other  bishops,  and  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  authority  of  the  supreme  bishop  at 
Rome,  whose  wisdom  will  provide  for  the  universal 
good  of  the  church,  that  the  sacred  indulgences  may 
in  future  be  distributed  with  purity  and  holiness. 
The  selling  of  indulgences  has  accordingly  ceased. 
In  regard  to  the  absolution  still  practised  in  the 
church  (continues  the  Catholic  writer),  the  spirit  of 
the  church  is  the  same  as  in  ancient  times.  The  old 
discipline  of  penance  never  has  been  formally 
abolished.  On  the  contrary,  the  principle  has  rather 
been  confirmed  by  the  council  of  Trent,  as  has  just 
been  shown.  The  church  still  commissions  her  ser- 
vants to  impose  penances  upon  sinners,  in  proportion 
to  their  guilt, — even  heavier  penances  than  the  ordi- 
nary ones.  Why,  then  (he  asks),  should  she  not  l>e 
authorized  to  remit  part  of  the  sentence,  if  the  peni- 
tent is  found  worthy  of  favour  ?  Whether  such  re- 
mission be  deserved  by  the  penitent,  is  to  be  judged 
by  those  ministers  of  the  church  who  are  in  immediate 
intercourse  with  them.  To  make  absolution  effectual, 
Bellarmin  requires  that  the  end  attained  should  be 
more  agreeable  to  God  than  the  performance  of  the 
penance  remitted.  The  labour  itself  should  be  in 
proportion  to  its  aim.  We  have  seen  that  there 
exists  no  dogma  on  absolution ;  it  is  therefore  by  no 
means  a  doctrine  of  the  church,  but  it  is  left  to  the 
private  views  of  the  individuals,  whether  and  how  far 
the  absolution  and  the  idea  of  purgatory  (see  Purga- 
tory'), are  connected  with  each  other.  It  is  falsely 
believed  by  many  Protestants,  that  absolution  is 
esteemed  by  the  Catholic  church  equivalent  to  con- 
version, and  as  effectual  to  remit  the  punishment  of 
sins.  Every  popular  catechism  proves  the  contrary. 
INDUS,  or  S1NDH*  ;  a  large  river  in  the  western 
part  of  Hindoostan,  rising  on  the  north  of  the  Hima- 
laya mountains  ;  it  flows  first  north-west,  then  west, 
penetrates  the  chain  of  mountains  in  the  thirty-sixth 
parallel,  then  takes  a  winding  course  to  the  south, 
and  empties  by  several  mouths  into  the  sea  of  Arabia, 
between  lat.  23°  20'  and  24°  4CC  N.  Its  chief  tribu- 
taries are  from  the  east ;  they  were  known  to  the 
Greeks.  One  of  them  is  the  Behat  or  Jelam  (JHy- 
daspes),  from  Cashmere  ;  it  joins  the  Chenab,  (Ace- 
sines),  which  also  receives  the  Ravy  (Hydraotes) ; 
below  the  confluence  of  the  Chenab  is  that  of  the 
Kirah  (Hyphasis),  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Set- 
ledje  or  Satadrou  (Hcsidrus)  and  the  Beyah.  The 
country  traversed  by  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries  is 
called  the  Penjalt  or  Punjab.  The  water  of  the  Indus 
is  wholesome,  and  resembles  that  of  the  Ganges.  Its 
course,  including  its  windings,  is  estimated  at  1700 
miles,  and  is  generally  W.  ot  S.  The  Delta  of  the 
Indus  is  about  150  miles  in  length  along  the  coast, 
and  1 15  in  depth.  The  river  is  navigable,  for  vessels 
of  200  tons,  to  the  province  of  Lahore,  a  distance  of 
700  geographical  miles.  From  Attack  to  the  Delta, 
a  distance  of  about  800  miles,  its  breadth  is  generally 
about  a  mile,  and  its  depth  from  two  to  five  fathoms. 
The  tide  sets  in  with  great  violence.  Owing  to  the 
barbarous  manners  of  the  tribes  which  inhabit  its 
banks,  little  commerce  takes  place  on  this  river.  . 
The  bed  of  the  Indus  is  sand,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  mud. 


*  The  name  is  very  ancient.  Indut  it  from  the  Greek, 
wlmli  borrowed  it  from  the  Persian.  The  FeniaitS  sei  m 
to  have  derived  it  fiom  the  Indian  Sind'hu,  ocean. 
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INES  DE  CASTRO.  Pedro,  son  of  Alphonso 
IV.,  king  of  Portugal,  after  the  death  of  his  wife 
Constanlia  (1344),  secretly  married  his  mistress,  Ines 
de  Castro,  who  was  descended  from  the  royal  line  of 
Castile,  from  which  Pedro  was  also  descended  on  his 
mother's  side.  As  he  steadily  rejected  all  proposi- 
tions for  a  new  marriage,  his  secret  was  suspected, 
and  the  envious  rivals  of  the  beautiful  Ines,  were 
fearfnl  that  her  brothers  and  family  would  gain  a 
complete  ascendency  over  the  future  king.  The  old 
king  was  easily  blinded  by  the  intrigues  of  his  artful 
counsellors,  Diego  Lopez  Pacheco,  Pedro  Coelho, 
and  Alvarez  Gonsalvez.  They  persuaded  him  that 
this  marriage  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
his  young  grandson  Ferdinand  (the  son  of  Pedro  by 
his  deceased  wife.)  Alphonso  asked  his  son  if  he 
was  married  to  Ines.  Pedro  dared  not  confess  the 
truth  to  his  father,  much  less  would  he  comply  with 
the  command  of  the  king,  to  renounce  his  mistress 
and  unite  himself  to  another.  Alphonso  again  con- 
sulted his  favourites,  and  it  was  resolved  to  put  the 
unhappy  Ines  to  death.  The  queen  Beatrice,  mother 
of  the  Infant,  obtained  intelligence  of  this  cruel  de- 
sign, and  gave  her  son  notice  of  it.  But  Pedro 
neglected  not  only  this  information,  but  even  the 
warning  of  the  archbishop  of  Braga,  as  a  rumour 
intended  merely  to  terrify  him.  The  first  time  that 
Pedro  left  Ines,  to  be  absent  several  days,  on  a  hunt- 
ing expedition,  the  king  hastened  to  Coimbra,  where 
she  was  living  in  the  convent  of  St  Clara  with  her 
children.  The  arrival  of  Alphonso  filled  the  unhappy 
lady  with  terror;  but,  suppressing  her  feelings,  she 
appeared  before  the  king,  threw  herself  with  her 
children  at  his  feet,  and  begged  for  mercy  with  tears. 
Alphonso,  softened  by  this  sight,  had  not  the  heart 
to  perpetrate  the  intended  crime.  But  after  he  had 
retired,  his  evil  counsellors  succeeded  in  obliterating 
the  impression  winch  had  been  made  on  him,  ana 
obtained  from  him  permission  to  commit  the  murder 
which  had  been  resolved  on.  It  was  executed  that 
very  hour;  Ines  expired  under  the  daggers  of  her 
enemies.  She  was  buried  in  the  convent  where  she 
was  murdered  (1355).  Pedro,  frantic  with  grief  and 
rage,  took  arms  against  his  father,  but  the  queen  and 
the  archbishop  of  Braga  succeeded  in  reconciling  the 
father  and  son.  Pedro  obtained  many  privileges;  IE 
return  for  which,  he  promised,  on  oath,  not  to  takt 
vengeance  on  the  murderers.  Two  years  after,  king 
Alphonso  died;  the  three  assassins  had  already  left 
the  kingdom,  by  his  advice,  and  taken  refuge  in 
Castile,  where  Peter  the  Cruel  then  reigned,  whose 
tyranny  had  driven  some  noble  Castilians  into  Por- 
tugal. Pedro  agreed  to  exchange  these  fugitives  for 
the  murderers  of  Ines.  Having  delivered  them  to 
their  master,  he  received,  in  return,  the  persons  of 
Pedro  Coelho  and  Alvarez  Gonsalvez;  the  third, 
Pacheco,  escaped  to  Arragon.  The  two  were  then 
tortured  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  in  order  to 
make  them  disclose  their  accomplices;  their  hearts 
were  torn  out,  their  bodies  burnt,  and  their  ashes 
scattered  to  the  winds  (1360).  Two  years  after,  he 
assembled  the  chief  men  of  the  kingdom,  at  Cataneda, 
and  solemnly  declared  on  oath,  that,  after  the  death 
of  his  wife  Constantia,  he  had  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  pope  to  his  union  with  Ines  de  Castro,  and 
that  he  had  been  married  to  her  in  the  presence  of 
the  archbishop  of  Guarda  and  of  an  officer  of  his 
court,  Stephen  Lobato.  He  then  went  to  Coimbra. 
The  archbishop  and  Lobato  confirmed  the  assertions 
of  the  king;  and  the  papal  document,  to  which  the 
Ving  referred,  was  publicly  exhibited.  The  king 
caused  the  body  of  his  beloved  Ines  to  be  disinterred, 
and  placed  on  a  throne,  adorned  with  the  diadem 
and  royal  robes,  and  required  all  the  nobility  of  the 
kingdom  to  approach  and  kiss  the  hem  of  her  gar- 


ment, rendering  her  when  dead  that  homage  which 
she  had  not  received  in  her  life.  The  body  was  then 
carried  in  a  funeral  car  to  Alcobaga.  The  king,  the 
bishops,  the  nobles,  and  knights  of  the  kingdom,  fol- 
lowed the  carriage  on  foot;  and  the  whole  distance, 
from  Coimbra  to  Alcobaga,  was  lined  on  both  sides  by 
many  thousands  of  people,  bearing  burning  torches. 
In  Alcobaga,  a  splendid  monument  of  white  marble 
was  erected,  on  which  was  placed  her  statue,  with  a 
royal  crown  on  her  head.  The  history  of  the  unhappy 
Ines  has  furnished  many  poets,  of  different  nations, 
with  materials  for  tragedies, — Lamothe,  count  von 
Soden,  &c.;  but  the  Portuguese  muse  has  immortalized 
her  through  the  lips  of  Camoens,  in  whose  celebrated 
Lusiade,  the  history  of  her  love  is  one  of  the  finest 
episodes. 

INFALLIBILITYjexemption  from  the  possibility 
of  error.  God,  of  course,  is  infallible,  because  the 
idea  of  divinity  excludes  that  of  error;  Christ  was 
infallible,  and,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  Greek 
and  Catholic  church,  and  of  most  Protestant  sects, 
the  apostles  were  also  infallible,  after  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Here,  however,  the  Protestants 
M  d  Catholics  divide.  The  latter,  founding  their 
creed  on  tradition  (q.  v.)  as  well  as  on  the  Bible, 
maintain  that  the  tradition,  that  is,  the  general  doc- 
trine and  belief,  handed  down  from  age  to  age,  and 
taught  by  the  great  body  of  the  pastors,  is  above 
the  possibility  of  error;  consequently,  also,  the  coun- 
cils are  infallible,  because  the  councils,  according 
to  a  Catholic  writer,  "  do  not  make  truths  or  dog- 
mas, as  some  Protestants  maintain,  but  merely  ex- 
press the  belief  of  the  church  on  certain  points  in 
question  :"  the  truth  pronounced,  therefore,  always 
existed,  but  had  not  been  previously  declared  by  the 
church.  From  several  passages  in  the  Bible,  the 
Catholic  infers  that  the  above-mentioned  tradition 
and  the  councils  are  under  the  continual  guidance 
and  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  hence  the  formula 
so  often  repeated  by  the  council  of  Trent,  the  last 
general  council  of  the  Catholic  church — "  the  holy 
council  lawfully  assembled  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."  It  is  clear,  that,  if  the  councils  are 
infallible,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
Catholic  to  know  what  are  lawful  councils.  Tin's 
is  a  point  which,  as  may  be  easily  conceived,  has 
created  great  discussions  in  the  Catholic  church, 
because  the  popes  claimed  the  sole  right  to  convoke 
councils.  (See  Council)  So  far  all  Roman  Catholics 
agree  respecting  infallibility,  namely,  that  Christ,  the 
apostles,  the  body  of  the  pastors,  the  traditions  of  the 
church,  and  the  councils,  are  infallible;  but  they 
disagree  respecting  the  infallibility  of  the  pope.  The 
ultramontane  theologians  maintain  that  the  pope  is 
infallible,  whenever  he  pronounces  dogmatically  on 
a  point  of  doctrine,  to  settle  the  faith  of  the  whole 
Catholic  church.  These  theologians  are  therefore 
called  infallibilists.  The  theologians  of  the  Gallican 
church  do  not  admit  this  infallibility.  The  assembly 
of  the  French  clergy,  in  1682,  laid  down  the  maxim, 
"  that  in  questions  of  faith,  the  sovereign  pontiff  has 
the  chief  part,  and  that  his  decrees  concern  the  whole 
church;  but  that  his  judgment  is  not  irreformable, 
until  it  be  confirmed  by  the  acquiescence  of  the 
church."  Bossnet,  in  his  Defensio  Dectarat.  Cleri 
Gallic.,  2d  part,  1.  12  seq.  has  treated  this  point  at 
length.  He  maintains,  that  the  pope  is  by  no  means 
infallible,  and  that  a  papal  decision  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered infallible  until  the  church  acquiesces  in  it, 
which,  he  admits,  may  be  done,  in  general,  silently. 

In  politics,  the  word  infallibleis  used  in  a  different 
sense.     The  position  that  any  political  person,  or 
|  Ixxiy,   is   infallible,  only  means,  that  there  is  no 
appeal  from  such  person  or  body.     When  the  Eng- 
lish public   law  declares  that  the  king  can  do  no 
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wrong,  every  one  knows  that  this  is  merely  a  political 
fiction.  But  the  genuine  supporters  of  divine  right 
believe  in  a  somewhat  more  real  political  infallibility 
..f  kings. 

INFANT,  in  law.  By  the  English,  and  generally 
by  the  American,  and  so  by  the  French  law,  persons 
come  to  majority  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
until  which  time  they  are  called  in  law  infants,  and 
are  under  guardianship  or  tutelage.  Infants  cannot, 
in  ireneral,  bind  themselves  by  contracts,  as  they  are 
supposed  not  to  have  sufficient  discretion  for  this 
purpose.  But  this  is  their  privilege,  and  their 
contracts  are  accordingly  held  in  general  not  to  be 
void,  but  only  voidable  at  their  election;  and  they 
may  fleet  to  avoid  their  contracts  during  their 
minority,  but  they  cannot  confirm  them  so  as  to  be 
bound  by  them,  until  their  majority.  Infants  may 
possess  property,  but  it  must  be  under  the  manage- 
ment ana  control  of  a  guardian.  They  have  not  the 
right  of  citizens  as  to  voting,  and  discharging  other 
political  functions.  But  in  regard  to  crimes  and 
punishments,  and  trespasses  and  private  wrongs, 
their  conduct  is  regulated  by  the  same  laws  as  that 
of  the  other  members  of  the  community,  in  case  of 
their  being  of  sufficient  age  and  discretion  to  under- 
stand their  duties  and  obligations.  And  for  this 
purpose  no  general  limit  can  be  assigned,  as  some 
children  are  much  more  intelligent  than  others  of  the 
same  age;  and  it  will  again  depend,  in  some  degree, 
upon  the  nature  of  the  offence  committed,  or  the 
wrong  done,  whether  a  child  of  any  given  age  can 
be  considered  legally  guilty  of  it,  since  some  offences 
and  wrongs  can  be  more  easily  understood  to  be 
such  than  others.  The  law,  in  general,  has  a  tender 
regard  to  youth,  and  does  not  permit  them  to  be  con- 
victed and  punished  for  offences  and  trespasses,  unless 
it  appears  clearly  that  they  have  sufficient  knowledge 
and  discretion  to  distinguish  them  to  be  such. 

There  are  exceptions  to  the  incapacities  of  minors 
as  to  contracting,  and  these  exceptions  are  made  for 
their  benefit.  Thus  an  infant  not  sufficiently  fur- 
nished with  necessary  clothes,  food,  or  instruction,  by 
his  parent  or  guardian,  and  iiot  being  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  may 
make  a  valid  contract,  in  respect  to  those  subjects, 
and  such  contract  may  be  enforced  against  him. 
Another  exception  to  the  general  incapacity  of 
infants  to  contract,  relates  to  the  contract  of  mar- 
riage, which,  by  the  law  of  England  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  may  be  made  by  a  male  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  and  by  a  female  at  that  of  twelve. 
1 Tie  French  code  fixes  the  age  for  making  a  valid 
marriage  contract,  in  the  case  of  the  male,  at  eigh- 
teen, and  in  that  of  the  female  at  fifteen.  And  as 
the  law  gives  validity  to  the  principal  contract,  the 
prevalent  doctrine,  though  subject  to  some  doubt  as 
to  the  extent  of  its  application,  is,  that  all  contracts 
collateral  and  incidental  to  that  of  marriage,  such  as 
making  marriage  settlements  by  the  husband,  and 
accepting  them  instead  of  dower  by  the  wife,  are 
equally  binding  on  both  of  the  parties,  being  of  age 
to  contract  marriage,  and,  accordingly,  not  subject 
to  be  revoked  either  before  or  after  coming  to  the 
age  of  majority.  If,  however,  one  party  be  under 
the  age  at  which  a  contract  of  marriage  may  be 
made,  he  or  she  may,  on  arriving  at  such  an  age, 
either  ratify  or  annul  any  such  contract  previously 
made.  The  jurisdiction  in  respect  to  infants  is  gene- 
rally vested  in  either  probate  or  orphans'  courts. 
These  courts  appoint  guardians  to  take  charge  of  the 
property  of  infants,  and,  in  case  of  the  decease  of  the 
father,  to  take  charge  of  their  persons ;  but,  during  the 
life  of  the  father,  he  has  the  guardianship  and  control 
of  the  persons  of  his  sons  until  they  are  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  of  his  daughters  until  they  are  either 


eighteen  or  twenty-one.  At  a  certain  age,  however, 
that  is,  twelve  or  fourteen,  the  child,  in  case  of  the 
decease  of  the  father,  may  choose  his  own  guardian, 
who,  being  approved  by  the  proper  judge,  is  appointed 
accordingly.  See  Infante. 

INFANT  SCHOOLS.     See  Schools. 

INFANTE,  or  INFANT  (a  word  derived  from 
the  Latin,  signifying  child) ;  the  title  given,  parti- 
cularly in  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  the  princes  of  the 
royal  house,  the  eldest  being  also  called  el  principe. 
The  princesses  at  these  courts  are  called  infanta,  the. 
eldest  also  la  princesa. 

INFANTRY.*  If  cavalry  (q.  v.)  are  to  be  called 
iarme  du  moment,  the  great  work  of  the  battle  is  to 
be  performed  by  the  infantry,  which  composes  the 
greatest  part  of  an  army,  and  is,  in  point  of  charac- 
ter, the  most  important  part,  because  it  can  be  used 
every  where — in  mountains,  on  plains,  in  woods,  on 
rivers,  and  at  sea,  in  the  redoubt,  in  the  breach,  in 
cities,  and  fields,  and,  depending  only  on  itself,  has  a 
great  advantage  over  the  two  other  classes  of  troops, 
who,  depending,  in  a  great  measure,  for  their  ef- 
ficiency on  the  strength  and  the  will  of  brutes,  are 
far  less  fitted  to  endure  deprivation,  and  a  noxious 
climate,  to  contend  with  the  snows  of  Russia,  or  the 
deserts  of  Egypt.  The  infantry  are  pre-eminently 
the  moral  power  of  armies;  and  on  no  class  of  troops 
has  a  general,  who  knows  how  to  act  on  his  soldiers, 
such  influence.  Foot  soldiers  were  armed,  in  old 
times,  with  a  spear,  sometimes  with  a  sword,  arrows, 
lance, and  sling;  at  present,  with  a  gun  and  bayonet, 
which  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  sword.  Some- 
times, but  rarely,  they  are  armed  with  pikes.  Some 
foot  soldiers,  in  most  armies,  have  rifles,  generally  so 
constructed  that  the  rifleman  may  put  his  short  sword 
on  the  rifle,  to  be  used  as  a  bayonet,  though  this  has 
proved  of  no  great  service.  The  sword  given  to 
foot  soldiers,  in  almost  all  armies,  is  of  but  little 
advantage,  and  is  generally  intended  principally  for 
ornament,  to  complete  the  soldierlike  look,  rather 
than  to  be  used  in  fighting.  It  serves,  however,  for 
cutting  branches,  to  be  used  in  cooking  and  building 
huts;  but  swords  might  be  given  to  foot  soldiers, 
similar  to  the  sailors'  cutlasses,  which  would  answer 
all  these  purposes,  and  also  the  chief  end — to  fight. 
(See  Cutlass.')  They  ought  always  to  have  a  suf- 
ficient guard  for  the  hand.  The  foot  soldier  has  no 
defensive  covering,  or  very  little.  The  greatest  is 
his  mantle,  rolled  up,  and  worn  on  one  shoulder  by 
the  Prussian  and  Russian  troops.  The  helmet  or 
cap  protects  the  head,  and  epaulettes  (q.  v.)  are 
sometimes  used  to  protect  the  shoulders.  The  thick 
cue,  with  wire  in  it,  has  sometimes  been  considered 
a  defence  to  the  neck.  Infantry  is  divided  into 
light  infantry  and  that  of  the  line.  The  latter  forms 
the  great  mass,  which  is  intended  to  fight  in  line,  to 
decide  attacks  by  the  bayonet,  to  make  assaults,  and 
is  itself  again  divided  into  grenadiers  (q.  v.)  and 
musketeers.  The  light  infantry  is  particularly 
intended  to  serve  in  the  outposts,  to  act  as  sharp- 
shooters, to  make  bold  expeditions,  and  harass  and 
disquiet  the  enemy.  It  includes  the  riflemen.  The 
light  infantry  form  from  the  thirtieth  to  the  sixtieth 
part  of  an  army.  The  character  of  military  opera- 
tions, however,  has  changed  of  late  so  much,  that, 


*  Though  the  word  is  immediately  derived  from  the 
Italian  infanteria  unAfanteria,  it  is  primarily  of  German 
origin.  We  find  still,  in  the  dialect  of  Lower  Saxony, 
Pant  and  Vent,  signifying  a  young,  unmarried  man,  and, 
in  a  more  extended  meaning,  a  servant,  a  soldier  on  foot. 
The  Icelandic  font,  Italian  fante,  Danish  fiant,  Swedish 
fante,  have  the  same  meaning  with  the  Low-Saxon  Vent, 
and  are,  no  doubt,  connected  with  the  Latin  infans.  With 
the  prefixed  sibilant,  this  root  became,  in  Anglo-Saxon , 
su'ein,  in  English  swain,  in  Danish  suend  (a  youth  em- 
ployed in  country  service,  a  young  lover). 


INFANTRY— INFINITIVE. 


in  a  good  army,  it  is  necessary  that  the  infantry  of 
the  line  should  take  part  readily  in  the  light  service, 
and  the  light  infantry  be  ready  to  fight  in  the  line, 
from  which  the  riflemen  only  are  excepted.  These 
are  only  used  as  sharpshooters.  In  some  armies, 
there  are,  besides  the  riflemen,  whole  regiments  of 
light  infantry;  in  others,  as  in  the  Prussian  army, 
each  regiment  has  two  battalions  of  infantry  of  the 
line,  and  one  battalion  of  light  infantry;  in  others,  as 
in  the  French,  each  battalion  has  its  grenadiers  and 
tirailleurs  (sharpshooters).  Infantry  is  divided  into 
battalions  (q.  v.),  these  into  companies,  these  into 
platoons.  Several  battalions,  two  or  three,  some- 
times four  or  five,  form  a  regiment.  The  tactics  of 
infantry  admit  three  different  modes  of  arranging  this 
species  of  troops  in  battle — 1.  in  line,  when  they  are 
drawn  up  in  line  two  or  three  men  deep,  an  order  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  used  at  present;  2.  in  column,  when 
several  lines,  three  or  two  men  deep,  are  drawn  up 
one  behind  the  other  (See  Column,  in  Tactics,  and 
Square};  3.  in  dispersed  order.  (See  Sharpshooters.} 
The  excellence  of  infantry  depends  on  their  good 
order  in  advancing  and  retreating,  perfect  acquain- 
tance with  their  exercises  and  duties,  in  a  just  appli- 
cation of  their  fire,  and  great  calmness  both  in  assault- 
ing and  when  assaulted  in  the  square,  which  is 
acquired  by  experience.  As  long  as  the  infantry 
remain  calm,  the  general  need  not  lose  hope ;  but 
all  is  to  be  feared  when  they  are  disordered,  whether 
through  ardour  or  fear. 

In  countries  affording  horses,  men  always  prefer, 
in  the  early  periods  of  society,  to  fight  on  horseback, 
and  civilization  only  gives  more  importance  to  in- 
fantry.  Where  foot  soldiers  exist,  at  this  early 
period,  together  with  cavalry,  they  are  considered 
of  inferior  consequence.  The  Hebrew  army,  how- 
ever, consisted,  tor  a  long  time,  of  infantry  only. 
(See  Cavalry.)  The  Egyptians,  likewise,  seem  to 
have  used  cavalry  little.  With  the  Asiatics,  besides 
the  use  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  princes  and  noblemen 
fought  on  chariots.  The  infantry  was  the  part  least 
esteemed,  and,  with  the  Persians,  consisted  of  the 
heavy-armed,  the  slingers,  and  archers.  Probably 
this  was  one  reason  of  the  victories  of  the  Greeks  over 
the  Persians,  as  they  had  cultivated  infantry  more, 
and  had  given  up  the  chariots,  described  by  Homer 
as  common  in  the  Trojan  war.  Even  their  kings  and 
generals  fought  on  foot.  They  had  both  heavy  and 
light  infantry.  The  Greeks  were  conquered,  in  their 
turn,  by  an  improved  form  of  infantry,  the  columns 
of  Philip  of  Macedon,  which  also  enabled  his  son 
Alexander  to  conquer  the  Persians.  With  the 
Romans,  infantry  was  the  strength  of  the  armies. 
Their  legions,  consisting  mostly  or  infantry,  conquered 
the  world.  With  the  ancient  Germans  and  Gauls, 
also,  infantry  was  considered  very  important ;  but 
when,  in  the  great  migration  of  nations,  the  Huns, 
and  other  Mongolic  tribes,  arrived  in  Europe,  on 
small  and  fleet  horses,  and  carried  victory  with  them, 
spreading  the  terror  of  their  arms  far  and  wide,  and 
when  the  Franks  in  Northern  Spain  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Moors,  who  came  from  Arabia, 
and  the  plateau  of  Asia,  on  beautiful  horses,  cavalry 
was  considered  as  more  important.  When  the  feuda! 
system  was  developed,  the  horse,  of  course,  was  more 
agreeable  to  the  adventurous  knight,  than  the  foot 
service.  The  crusades,  where  the  Europeans  were 
obliged  to  fight  with  the  fine  cavalry  of  the  Seljooks, 
favoured  this  tendency  still  more.  Infantry  fell  into 
total  disrepute,  and  consisted  of  the  poorer  people 
who  cared  little  in  whose  service  they  fought,  in 
those  times  of  violence  and  oppression,  when  a 
change  of  rulers  made  no  change  in  their  sufferings 
and  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  them.  Amonj 
those  people  who  were  not  in  feudal  bondage,  am 


fought  for  the  defence  of  their  own  liberty,  infantry 
maintained  its  old  importance,  as  with  the  Swiss,  on 
several  occasions  in  the  fourteenth  ana  fifteenth 
century ;  and  the  penetrating  Machiavelli,  who 
)urned  to  free  his  country  from  its  numberless 
coreign  and  native  tyrants,  saw  the  great  value  of 
nfantry,  and  urged  its  establishment  upon  a  respecta- 
jle  footing.  The  invention  of  gunpowder  changed 
the  whole  art  of  war,  and  brought  iniantry  again  into 
repute.  (See4rmy.)  The  Swedish  infantry,  in  the 
hirty  years'  war,  was  excellent.  The  arrangement 
aecame,  in  the  course  of  time,  more  judicious,  and 
all  unnecessary  manoeuvring  was  avoided.  The 
Austrians,  at  this  time,  employed  soldiers  from  their 
Turkish  frontiers — the  Croats  and  Pandoores,  semi- 
savages — as  a  sort  of  irregular  light  infantry ;  and 
other  armies  had  troops  of  a  similar  character  ;  but 
they  were  so  rude  and  disorganized,  because  their 
warfare  was  little  better  than  legalized  robbery,  that 
Gustavus  Adolphus  would  not  admit  them  into  his 
forces ;  but  Frederic  the  Great  again  established  free 
corps  (q.  v.)  during  the  seven  years'  war.  Infantry 
remained  without  much  change  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Prince  Leopold  of  Dessau,  during  this  time, 
first  introduced,  in  the  Prussian  army,  the  iron  ram- 
rod, the  lock-step,  and  several  other  improvements. 
The  bayonet  having  been  invented  already  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  came  more  and 
more  into  use,  and  enabled  the  squares  to  resist  the 
cavalry ;  but  a  great  change  in  the  use  of  infantry 
took  place  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when,  in  the  American  war  of  independence, 
the  people,  being  obliged  to  contend,  without  dis- 
cipline, against  well  trained  troops,  adopted  the 
irregular  mode  of  fighting,  protected  by  trees  or 
other  objects,  being,  at  the  same  time,  mostly  skilful 
marksmen.  The  efficiency  of  this  method  of  fighting 
was  evident ;  and  when,  in  1791,  the  French  revolu- 
tionary war  began,  the  French  sent  swarms  of  tirail- 
leurs against  the  allies,  and  injured  them  exceedingly. 
In  the  wars  from  1791  to  1802,  the  French  greatly 
improved  this  way  of  fighting,  which,  in  the  interval 
of  peace  that  followed,  was  reduced  to  a  system,  the 
consequences  of  which  were  seen  in  1805,  1806,  and 
1807,  against  the  Austrians,  Prussians,  and  Russians. 
These  nations,  after  the  disasters  which  they  suffered, 
adopted  the  same  system,  as  well  as  the  greater  use  of 
columns,  particularly  as  the  ordinary  mode  of  arrang- 
ing the  troops  before  they  came  into  the  fire.  Under 
equal  circumstances,  well  trained  infantry  is  almost  uni- 
formly successful  against  any  other  kind  of  troops. 

INFERIJE,  in  Roman  antiquities ;  sacrifices 
offered  to  the  infernal  deities  for  the  souls  of  the 
departed.  Some  writers  have  thought  that  they  are 
the  origin  of  the  exequies  of  the  Catholic  church. 

INFERNO  (Italian  for  hell);  the  name  of  the  first 
part  of  Dante's  grand  poem.  See  Dante, 

INFINITESIMALS.    See  Calculus. 

INFINITIVE ;  the  indefinite  mode,  in  which  the 
verb  is  represented  without  a  subject.  As  the  verb 
expresses  an  action,  or  a  state,  it  generally  belongs  to 
a  subject  whose  action  or  state  is  expressed ;  but  if 
we  wish  to  express  the  mere  idea  of  this  action  or 
state,  we  use  the  infinitive,  which  therefore,  in  many 
languages,  is  employed  without  further  change,  as  a 
substantive — for  instance,  in  Greek  and  German — 
only  preceded  by  the  neuter  article  ;  but,  as  the  verb 
expresses  an  action  or  state,  under  certain  conditions 
of  time,  the  infinitive  can  also  express  the  action  or 
state  in  the  present,  past  or  future,  though  thes 
conditions  are  not  expressed  in  all  languages  by 
peculiar  forms ;  nay,  some  languages  have  not  even 
a  peculiar  form  for  the  infinitive  present,  anil  must 
express  it  by  some  grammatical  contrivance,  as  is  the 
case  in  English.  See  Verb. 


INFLAMMATION — INFULA. 


IM  I. ANIMATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 
?*•«•  Enteritis. 

1NF1.I Mi  "N,  POINT  OF,  in  the  theory  of  curves; 
Uiat  point  iu  which  tlie  direction  of  the  curve 
changes  from  concavity  to  convexity,  and  vice  versa. 
It  is  particularly  called  punctual  itiflexionis,  at  the 
frst  turning,  and  punctual  regression!*  when  the 
curve  returns.  These  points  are  of  much  interest  in 
the  theory  of  the  function^. 

INFLUENZA  (Italian,  influence);  a  term  used  in 
medicine  to  denote  an  epidemic  catarrh  which  has, 
at  various  times,  spread  more  rapidly  and  extensively 
than  any  other  disorder.  It  has  seldom  occurred  in 
any  country  of  Europe,  without  appearing  succes- 
sively in  every  oilier  part  of  it.  It  has  sometimes 
apparently  traversed  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  con- 
tinent, and,  in  some  instances,  has  been  transferred 
to  America,  and  has  spread  over  this  continent  like- 
wise. The  French  call  it  la  grippe.  In  all  the 
known  instances  of  its  occurrence,  from  the  14th 
century,  its  phenomena  have  been  pretty  uniform, 
and  have  differed  little,  except  in  severity,  from 
those  of  the  common  febrile  catarrh.  In  1802,  such 
an  influenza  attracted  universal  attention.  In 
February,  it  set  out  from  the  frontiers  of  China, 
traversed  all  Russia,  extended  along  the  Baltic,  to 
Poland  and  Denmark;  reached  Germany  and  Hol- 
land in  April  and  May,  and  France  and  Spain  in 
June.  It  could  even  be  followed  to  Gibraltar.  No 
sex,  age,  or  state  of  health  was  exempted.  It 
showed  itself  chiefly  as  a  severe  cold,  attended  with 
a  catarrhal  fever  of  a  more  or  less  inflammatory  or 
bilious  character.  Generally,  it  passed  over  within 
a  few  days,  yet,  in  some  places,  it  gave  a  check  to 
business.  Few  persons  died  of  it,  except  those  who 
were  afflicted  at  the  same  time  with  other  diseases, 
but  almost  every  one  was  attacked.  G.  F.  Mort,  a 
German  physician,  attempted  to  prove  that  Europe 
suffered  jKriodically  from  the  influenza.  He  main 
tained  that,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period 
which  had  elapsed  since  1712,  this  epidemic  had 
visited  Europe,  at  intervals  of  about  twenty  years, 
and  still  more  frequently  in  the  early  part  of  the 
period.  Accordingly,  he  prophesied  a  new  one  for 
1820,  which,  however,  did  not  happen. 

INFORMER.  To  encourage  the  apprehending 
of  certain  felons,  divers  English  statutes  of  1C92, 
1694,  1699,  1707,  1720,  1741,  and  1742,  granted 
rewards  of  from  ten  to  fifty  pounds  sterling,  to  such 
as  should  prosecute  to  conviction  highwaymen,  coun- 
terfeiters, and  thieves.  These  acts  were  passed  at 
the  time  of  the  troubles  in  Great  Britain,  occasioned 
by  the  risings  of  the  Jacobites,  when,  with  the  in- 
crease of  political  criminals,  the  number  of  private 
offenders  was  thought  to  be  increasing  also.  By  the 
law  of  1699,  besides  the  forty  pounds,  an  immunity 
from  all  parish  offices  (overseer  of  the  poor,  church- 
warden, &c.)  was  allowed  to  any  person  who  should 
prosecute  to  conviction  a  felon  guilty  of  burglary, 
horse-stealing,  &c.  The  Tyburn  tickets  (as  the  cer- 
tificates of  exemption  were  called)  could  be  sold,  as 
the  first  was  of  no  use  to  a  man  who  received  a  second, 
and  were  actually  sold  in  large  cities,  like  Manchester, 
at  high  prices  (from  250  to  300  pounds  sterling.)  The 
amount  of  the  rewards  (without  including  the  Tyburn 
tickets),  in  the  forty  counties  of  England,  for  1798, 
was  £7700,  and,  in  1813,  it  had  risen  to  £18,000. 
The  abuses  which  originated  from  this  system  were 
horrible.  The  police  officers  maile  a  trade  of  it,  by 
seducing  poor,  ignorant  persons,  chiefly  foreigners, 
to  crimes  (principally  the  issuing  of  counterfeit 
money),  in  order  to  gain  the  reward  by  prosecuting 
them  for  the  offence.  A  certain  M 'Daniel  confessed 
(1756)  that  he  had  caused,  by  his  testimony,  seventy 
men  to  be  condemned  to  death,  lie  was  brought  to 


the  bar  with  two  others,  but  the  people,  fearing  they 
were  to  be  acquitted,  treated  them  with  such  violence, 
that  they  were  killed  on  the  spot.  In  1792,  a  similar 
case  happened,  in  which  twenty  men  had  become  the 
victims  of  an  informer.  A  more  recent  case,  in  1817, 
excited  greater  indignation.  Four  police  officers,  who 
had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  poor 
men,  were  condemned  to  death,  but,  on  account  of 
some  judicial  formalities,  were  released  by  the  twelve 
judges  (the  united  members  of  the  three  chief  tribu- 
nals in  Westminster  hall),  and  escaped  without 
punishment.  They  had  induced  several  poor  women 
to  pass  counterfeit  money,  and  seized  them  in  the  act. 
In  other  cases,  such  men  endeavoured  to  change  a 
small  offence  into  a  capital  crime;  for  instance,  if  one 
had  stolen  the  work-bag  of  another,  they  swore  that 
it  had  been  tied  with  a  string  or  ribbon  to  the  arm, 
and  torn  from  it  by  violence,  by  which  theft  was 
transformed  into  robbery,  and,  instead  of  imprison- 
ment, the  punishment  was  death,  and  the  informer 
received  the  price  of  blood  (£50).  A  revolting  case 
of  this  kind  happened  (1817)  when  two  soldiers,  who 
were  wrestling  with  another,  in  sport,  for  a  wager 
of  one  shilling,  were  condemned  for  robbery  by  the 
artifice  of  a  police  officer,  and  escaped  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  from  an  undeserved  punishment. 
Small  offences  were  kept  secret  by  the  police  officers, 
and  the  perpetrators  watched,  until,  as  they  termed 
it,  they  weighed  forty  pounds  sterling.  For  prosecu- 
tion to  conviction  of  any  person  attempting  to  pass 
counterfeit  bank  notes  (which  was,  until  lately,  a 
capital  crime),  the  bank  paid  £30,  and  for  the  pro- 
secution of  a  person  issuing  counterfeit  coin,  £7. 
Several  persons  became  the  victims  of  this  provision. 
The  police  officers  very  well  knew  the  counterfeiters, 
and  those  who  made  it  a  trade  to  induce  women  and 
children  to  change  their  false  notes,  and  deliver  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  police;  but  they  spared  the 
true  authors  of  the  crime,  as  good  customers,  arid 
denounced  the  poor  wretches  employed  by  them, 
who  were  condemned  by  the  jury  upon  the  slightest 
suspicion,  and  executed  without  mercy.  Alderman 
Wood  asserted,  in  parliament,  that,  in  the  year  1818, 
at  a  visitation  of  the  prison,  he  had  found  thirteen 
men,  mostly  Irishmen  and  Germans,  who  had  re- 
ceived counterfeit  money  from  others,  to  buy  bread, 
had  been  seized  in  the  act  and  condemned,  without 
any  regard  to  their  assertions  that  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  character  of  the  money.  These  rewards  were 
abolished  in  1818,  by  an  act  of  parliament  (58  George 
III.,  c.  70),  but  the  abuse  in  respect  to  the  bank 
notes  remained  as  before. 

INFULA  was,  with  the  Romans,  the  wide,  while 
woollen  ornament  of  the  head  of  priests,  vestals,  and 
even  of  animals  offered  for  sacrifice,  the  hiding  of  the 
head  being  considered  a  mark  of  humiliation.  At  later 
periods,  the  imperial  governors  wore  the  infula  as  a 
sign  of  dignity,  and,  as  such,  it  was  adopted,  in  the 
seventh  century,  by  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic 
church,  who  continue  to  wear  it  on  solemn  occasions, 
and  have  it,  instead  of  a  crown  or  helmet,  in  their 
coat  of  arms.  It  consists  of  two  pieces,  turning  up- 
ward, of  a  pointed  form,  one  before  and  one  behind 
so  that  in  the  middle  there  is  a  hollow.  They  are  of 
pasteboard,  or  tin,  and  covered  with  white  silk,  the 
one  in  front  being  ornamented  with  a  cross.  The 
bishops  of  the  church  of  England  have  an  infula  still 
in  their  coat  of  arms,  but  never  wear  it  on  the  head. 
With  them,  however,  it  is  generally  called  mitre, 
from  mitra,  which,  according  to  Von  Hammer, 
originally  meant  the  globular  part  of  the  head-dress 
of  Persian  kings,  indicating,  originally,  the  ball  of 
the  sun,  which  the  Persian  kings  wore  on  the  crown, 
and  the  Egyptian  on  the  head.  See  Mtfhra. 

INTUSORIA.     See  f forms. 
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INGE;  a  Saxon  word  signifying/e/t/,  appearing  in 
many  Gorman  geographical  names,  as  Thtiringen, 
Tubingen,  Zophingen,  &c.;  also  in  Dutch  names,  as 
Groningen. 

INGENHOUSS,  John,  a  naturalist,  born  at  Breda, 
in  1730,  practised  physic  in  his  native  city,  and  after- 
wards went  to  London,  where  he  was  well  received 
by  Pringle,  the  president  of  the  royal  society.  The 
empress  Maria  Theresa,  having  lost  two  children  by 
the  small-pox,  ordered  her  ambassador  at  London  to 
send  her  an  English  physician,  to  vaccinate  the 
others.  Pringle  recommended  Ingenhouss,  who  re- 
ceived honours  and  presents,  at  V*ienna,  for  the  easy 
operation,  which  was  not  then  much  practised.  He 
then  travelled,  and  finally  settled  near  London, 
where  he  died  in  1799.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  treatises  on  subjects  of  natural  history,  which 
he  enriched  by  several  important  discoveries. 

INGOT,  in  the  arts,  is  a  small  bar  of  metal  made 
of  a  certain  form  anil  size,  by  casting  it  in  moulds. 
The  term  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  small  bars  of  gold 
and  silver,  intended  either  for  coining  or  exportation 
to  foreign  countries. 

INGRIA  ;  a  former  province  of  Sweden,  on  the 
bay  of  Finland.  It  belonged,  as  early  as  the  thir- 
teenth century,  to  Russia,  was  inhabited  by  the 
Ingrians  or  Ishorians,  and  received  its  name  from  the 
river  Inger,  the  former  name  for  Ishora,  when  the 
Swedes  took  possession  of  it  in  1617.  In  1700,  the 
Russians  reconquered  it.  It  forms,  at  present,  a  part 
of  the  government  of  St  Petersburg,  in  which  the 
capital,  St  Petersburg,  is  situated. 

INGULPHUS,  abbot  of  Croyland,  and  author  of 
the  history  of  that  abbey,  was  born  in  London  about 
1030.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  afterwards  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  applied 
to  the  study  of  Aristotle,  and,  as  he  says,  "  clothed 
himself  down  to  the  heel  in  the  first  and  second  rhe- 
toric of  Tully."  In  the  year  1051,  William,  duke  of 
Is'ormandy,  then  a  visitor  at  the  court  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  made  Ingulphus,  then  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  his  secretary.  He  accompanied  the  duke 
to  Normandy,  afterwards  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land,  and,  upon  his  return,  entered  into 
the  order  of  the  Benedictines,  at  the  abbey  of  Fon- 
tenelle,  in  Normandy,  of  which  he  became  prior.  On 
the  acquirement  of  the  crown  of  England  by  William, 
I  nguiphua  was  created  abbot  of  the  rich  monastery 
ot  Croyland.  He  died  in  1109.  His  history  of  the 
monastery  of  Croyland  is  interspersed  with  many 
i  particulars  of  the  English  kings.  It  was  published 
by  Sir  Henry  Savile,  in  1596,  among  the  Scriptores 
vost  Bedam,  and  has  been  reprinted  both  at  Frank- 
fort and  at  Oxford,  the  latter  of  these  editions,  dated 
1684,  being  the  most  complete.  The  history  of  Croy- 
land comprises  from  664  to  1091. 

INHERITANCE.     See  Descent  and  Estate. 

INJECTIONS  belong  partly  to  surgery  and 
partly  to  anatomy.  In  surgery,  fluids,  different, 
according  to  the  different  effects  desired  to  be  pro- 
duced, are  thrown,  by  means  of  a  small  syringe,  into 
the  natural  cavities  of  the  body,  or  those. occasioned 
by  disease,  partly  to  remove  unhealthy  matter,  and 
partly  to  bring  the  remedy  immediately  to  the  seat  of 
the  disorder,  and  thus  effect  a  cure.  Wounds  and 
sores  are  usually  cleansed  in  this  way,  when  they  ex- 
tend far  below  the  skin,  for  an  excitement  and  cure 
are  produced  by  the  same  method.  Cato  the  Censor 
had  one  applied  to  himself  when  he  suffered  from  a 
fistula.  In  diseases  of  the  nose  and  the  cavities  con- 
nected with  it,  in  those  which  have  their  seat  in  the 
neck,  in  disorders  of  the  ears,  the  bladder,  and  ure- 
thra, the  uterus  and  vagina,  and  for  the  radical  cure 
of  hydrocele,  injections  are  often  used,  and  with 
important  advantages.  Pure  warm  water  is  injected, 


with  the  highest  success,  for  the  removal  of  pus, 
blood,  or  even  foreign  bodies.  Sometimes  astringent 
medicines,  to  restrain  excessive  evacuations,  some- 
times stimulating  ones,  to  excite  inflammation,  as  in 
hydrocele,  or  even  to  increase  and  improve  evacua- 
tions, sometimes  soothing  medicaments,  to  mitigate 
pain,  &c.,  are  added  to  the  water.  In  diseases  ot  the 
throat  which  hinder  the  patient  from  swallowing,  and 
thus  tend  to  produce  death  by  starvation,  nourishing 
fluids  are  injected  into  the  stomach.  The  blood  of 
beasts,  or  of  men,  has  been  sometimes  injected  into 
the  veins,  which  is  called  transfusion.  In  the  same 
way,  medicines  are  introduced  immediately  to  the 
blood  ;  for  instance,  tartar  emetic  to  excite  vomit- 
ing, if  a  foreign  body  is  fixed  in  the  throat  so  firmly 
as  to  restrain  the  patient  from  swallowing,  and  can 
neither  be  moved  up  nor  down.  According  to  the 
place  where  the  injection  is  to  be  made,  the  instru- 
ment must  be  either  longer  or  shorter,  a  straight  or  a 
curved  tube.  The  size  is  regulated  by  the  quantity 
of  the  liquid  to  be  injected,  and  the  force  which  is  to 
be  applied.  Anatomists  inject  into  the  vessels  of 
bodies  various  coloured  fluids,  which  are  liquid  when 
hot,  and  coagulate  when  cold,  to  make  the  smaller 
ones  visible.  Thus  the  arteries,  veins,  and  lymphatic 
vessels  are  injected.  Anatomy  has  carried  this  art 
so  far  as  to  make  very  minute  vessels  visible  to  the 
naked  eye. 

INJUNCTION  is  a  prohibitory  writ,  issuing  by 
the  order  of  a  court  of  equity,  restraining  a  person 
from  doing  some  act  which  appears  to  be  against 
equity,  and  the  commission  of  which  is  not  punishable 
by  the  criminal  law.  An  injunction  may  be  obtained 
to  stay  waste,  as  where  a  tenant  for  life,  or  years,  is 
proceeding  to  cut  down  timber  which  he  has  no  right 
to  cut ;  to  prevent  vexatious  litigation  in  the  courts 
of  common  law,  as  where  a  man  persists  in  bringing 
actions  to  recover  an  estate,  notwithstanding  repeated 
failures  ;  to  enable  a  man  to  make  a  just  defence, 
which  he  could  not  make  at  common  law,  as  where 
the  legal  defence  to  a  claim  rests  exclusively,  or  to  a 
great  degree,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  party  advanc- 
ing the  claim ;  to  prevent  infringement  of  a  copy- 
right, or  a  patent,  &c. 

INJURIA  (Latin),  in  law;  properly,  every  act  by 
which  some  one  suffers  unlawfully.  In  the  Roman 
law,  the  obligations  arising  from  such  violations 
formed  a  class  by  themselves,  which  were  regulated 
by  the  lex  Aquilia,  so  called  because  the  tribune 
Aquilius  (in  the  sixth  century,  between  the  destruc 
tion  of  Carthage  and  Corinth,  and  during  the  begin, 
ning  of  the  civil  wars)  had  caused  the  law  to  be 
enacted.  At  a  later  period,  the  right  to  ask  legal 
redress  was  also  extended  to  a  mere  violation  of  the 
honour  of  a  person  ;  and,  in  the  laws  of  modem 
nations,  this  has  been  retained,  though  with  a  great 
variety  of  views.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  duel  was 
authorized  by  law;  and,  when  the  laws  took  from 
individuals  the  right  of  redressing  their  own  wrongs, 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  offer  some  other  mode  of 
redressing  injuries  to  honour,  which  had  been  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  sources  of  duels.  The  common  law 
of  England  punishes  injuries  to  honour  only  when 
they  amount  to  malicious  attempts  to  blacken  a  man's 
reputation  (see  Libel,  and  Slander) ;  but  according 
to  the  Prussian  code,  a  person  may  be  sued  for  hav- 
ing used  insulting  language,  or  even  insulting  ges- 
tures, on  the  mere  ground  of  violation  of  honour,  and 
not  of  any  other  damage  inflicted  thereby.  But,  of 
late,  the  right  has  been  considerably  restricted  :  for 
instance,  the  complaint  must  be  entered  within  a 
short  period  fixed  by  law,  &c.  According  to  the 
laws  of  the  German  states,  the  petition  of  the  com- 
plainant may  be  to  have  the  amende  honorable  made 
him,  as  by  an  apology  for  the  insult,  &c.,  or  to  have 
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the  offender  punished.     Legislation  nml  adjudication 

•  MI  injuries  to  honour  lire  matters  of  much  delicacy, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  English  law,  which  makes 
reparation  only  in  cases  where  llic  offence  has  pro- 
duced, or  is  directly  calculated  to  produce  injury,  to 
a  man,  in  his  character  or  business. 

INK,  WKITIXU.  This  material  can  be  prepared 
of  various  colours,  but  black  is  the  most  common. 
Doctor  Lewis  gives  the  following  receipt : — In  three 
pints  of  white  wine,  or  vinegar,  let  three  ounces  of 
gall-nuts,  one  ounce  powdered  logwood,  and  one 
ounce  green  vitriol  be  steeped  half  an  hour  ;  then 
tuld  one  ounce,  and  a  half  gum  Arabic,  and,  when  the 
gum  is  dissolved,  pass  the  whole  mixture  through  a 
hair  sieve.  Van  Mons  recommended  the.  following 
preparation  : — Let  four  ounces  gall-nuts,  two  ounces 
and  a  half  sulphate  of  iron,  calcined  to  whiteness, 
and  two  pints  water,  stand  in  a  cool  place  24  hours  ; 
then  add  one  ounce  and  a  quarter  gum  Arabic,  and 
keep  it  in  a  vessel  open,  or  slightly  stopped  with 
paper.  Another  recipe  is  this  : — Take  one  pound 
gall-nuts,  six  ounces  gum  Arabic,  six  ounces  sul- 
phate of  iron,  and  four  pints  beer,  or  water ;  the  gall- 
nuts  are  broken,  and  stand  as  an  infusion  twenty-four 
hours  ;  then  coarsely-pounded  gum  is  added,  and  suf- 
fered to  dissolve ;  lastly,  a  quantity  of  vitriol  is  intro- 
duced, and  the  whole  passed  through  a  hair  sieve. 
It  is  generally  observed,  that  unboiled  inks  are  less 
likely  to  fade  than  others.  A  good  red  ink  is 
obtained  as  follows : — A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the 
best  logwood  is  bulled  with  an  ounce  of  pounded 
alum,  and  the  same  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar,  with 
half  the  quantity  of  water,  and,  while  the  preparation 
is  still  warm,  sugar  and  good  gum  Arabic,  of  each 
one  ounce,  are  dissolved  in  it.  Solutions  of  indigo 
with  pieces  of  alumina,  and  mixed  with  gum,  form  a 
blue  ink.  Green  ink  is  obtained  from  verdigris,  dis 
tilled  with  vinegar,  and  mixed  with  a  little  gum.  Saf- 
fron, alum,  and  gum  water,  form  a  yellow. — It  is  not 
well  ascertained  how  soon  the  present  kind  of  writing 
ink  came  into  use.  It  has  certainly  been  employed 
for  many  centuries  in  most  European  countries ;  but 
the  ancient  Roman  inks  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  a 
totally  different  composition,  being  made  of  some 
vegetable  carbonaceous  matter,  like  lamp-black, 
diffused  in  a  liquor.  The  Chinese,  and  many  of  the 
inks  used  by  the  Oriental  nations,  are  still  of  this 
kind.  Sometimes  the  ink  of  very  old  writings  is  so 
much  faded  by  time  as  to  be  illegible.  Doctor  Blag- 
den  (Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  Ixxvii.),  in  his 
experiments  on  this  subject,  found  that,  in  most  of 
these,  the  colour  might  be  restored,  or,  rather,  a  new 
body  of  colour  given,  by  pencilling  them  over  with  a 
solution  ot  prussiate  of  potash,  and  then  with  a  dilute 
acid,  either  sulphuric  or  muriatic  ;  or  else,  vice  versa, 
first  with  the  acid,  and  then  with  the  prussiate.  The 
acid  dissolves  the  oxide  of  iron  of  the  faded  ink,  and 
the  prussiate  precipitates  it  again  of  a  blue  colour, 
which  restores  the  legibility  of  the  writing.  If  this 
be  done  neatly,  and  blotting  paper  laid  over  the  let- 
ters as  fast  as  they  become  visible,  their  form  will  be 
retained  very  distinctly.  Pencilling  over  the  letters 
with  an  infusion  of  galls  also  restores  the  blackness,  to 
a  certain  degree,  but  not  so  speedily  nor  completely. 

China  or  Indian  Ink.  The  well  known  and  much 
admired  Indian,  or  China  ink,  is  brought  over  in 
small  oblong  cakes,  which  readily  become  diffused  in 
water  by  rubbing,  and  the  blackness  remains  sus- 
pended in  it  for  a  considerable  time,  owing  to  the 
extreme  subtilty  of  division  of  the  substance  that 
gives  the  colour,  and  the  intimacy  with  which  it  is 
united  to  the  mucilaginous  matter  that  keeps  it  sus- 
pended. Indian  ink  does,  however,  deposit  the 
whole  of  its  colour  by  standing,  when  it  is  diffused  in 

*  OOOSkfenible  quantity  of  water.     Doctor  Lewis,  on 


examining  this  substance,  found  that  tiie  ink  con- 

.ed  of  a  Mack  sediment,  totally  insoluble  in  water, 
which  appeared  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  finest 
lamp-black,  and  of  another  substance  soluble  in 
water,  and  which  putrified  by  keeping,  and,  when 
evaporated,  left  a  tenacious  jelly,  exactly  like  glue, 
or  isinglass.  It  appears,  probable,  therefore,  that  it 
consists  of  nothing  more  than  these  two  ingredients, 
and  probably  may  be  imitated  with  perfect  accuracy 
by  using  a  very  fine  jelly,  like  isinglass,  or  size, 
and  the  finest  lamp-black,  and  incorporating  them 
thoroughly.  The  finest  lamp  black  known  is  made 
from  ivory  shavings,  and  thence  called  ivory  black. 

Printers'  Ink.  This  is  a  very  singular  composi- 
tion, partaking  much  of  the  nature  of  an  oil  varnish, 
but  differing  from  it  in  the  quality  of  adhering  firmly 
to  moistened  paper,  and  in  being,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  soluble  in  soap-water.  It  is,  when  used 
by  the  printers,  of  the  consistence  of  rather  thick 
jelly,  so  that  it  may  be  distributed  over  the  types 
readily  and  thinly,  when  applied  by  rollers  made  of 
a  composition  of  glue  and  molasses;  and  it  dries 
very  speedily  on  the  paper,  without  running  through 
to  the  other  side,  or  passing  the  limits  of  the  letter. 
It  is  made  of  nut  oil,  boiled,  and  afterwards  mixed 
with  lamp-black,  of  which  about  two  ounces  and  a 
half  are  sufficient  for  sixteen  ounces  of  the  prepared 
oil.  Other  additions  are  made  by  ink-makers,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  generally  understood  to 
be  a  little  fine  indigo  in  powder,  to  improve  the 
beauty  of  the  colour.  Red  printers'  ink  is  made  by 
adding  to  the  varnish  about  half  its  weight  of  vermi- 
lion. A  little  carmine  also  improves  the  colour. 
(Encyclopedic,  Arts  et  Metiers,  vol.  iii.  page  518.) 

Coloured  Inks.  Few  of  these  are  used,  except  red 
ink.  The  preparation  of  these  is  very  simple,  con- 
sisting either  of  decoctions  of  the  different  colouring 
or  dyeing  materials  in  water,  and  thickened  with 
gum  Arabic,  or  of  coloured  metallic  oxides,  or  inso- 
luble powders,  merely  diffused  in  gum- water.  The 
proportion  of  gum  Arabic  to  be  used  may  be  the 
same  as  for  black  writing  ink.  All  that  applies  to 
the  fixed  or  fugitive  nature  of  the  several  articles 
ns»»d  in  dyeing,  may  be  applied, in  general,  to  the  use 
of  the  same  substance  as  inks.  Most  of  the  common 
water-colour  cakes,  diffused  in  water,  will  make  suf- 
ficiently good  coloured  inks  for  most  purposes. 

Sympathetic  Inks ;  liquids  without  any  observable 
colour ;  any  thing  may  be  written  with  them  invisibly, 
and  made  visible  at  will  by  certain  means.  Even 
Ovid  informed  maidens  who  were  closely  watched, 
that  they  might  write  to  their  lovers  whatever  they 
pleased  with  fresh  milk,  and  when  dry  sprinkle  over 
it  coal-dust,  or  soot.  In  modern  times,  chemistry 
has  taught  the  preparation  of  many  improved  inks  oi 
this  nature : — Form  a  solution  of  green  vitriol  in 
water,  and  add  a  little  alum,  to  prevent  the  yellow 
iron  precipitate  from  sinking,  which  always  rises  in 
case  the  acid  does  not  prevail ;  this  solution  forms  a 
sympathetic  ink,  which  appears  extremely  black 
when  it  is  moistened  with  a  saturated  infusion  ot 
gall-nuts.  A  sympathetic  ink  may  likewise  be 
formed  from  common  black  ink.  For  this  purpose, 
the  colour  must  be  destroyed  by  a  mixture  of  nitric 
acid.  Any  thing  written  with  it  becomes  visible  on 
moistening  it  with  a  solution  of  some  volatile  alkali. 
The  famous  ink,  invisible  in  the  cold,  and  visible  at 
a  moderate  temperature,  may  be  prepared  without 
much  difficulty.  (See  Cobalt.)  Any  writing  with 
this  ink  is  invisible;  but,  on  the  application  of  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  heat,  it  becomes  a  beautiful  greenish 
blue.  As  soon  as  it  cools  again,  the  colour  vanishes; 
and  thus,  by  alternately  heating  and  cooling  it,  the 
writing  can  be  made  visible  or  invisible.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  heat  it  more  thar  is  required  to  make 
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it  plain,  for  otherwise  it  always  continues  visible. 
With  this  sympathetic  ink  landscapes  may  be  drawn, 
in  which  the  trees  and  the  earth  lose  their  verdant 
aj.'pf  arance  in  the  winter,  but  may  be  changed  again 
into  a  spring  landscape,  at  will,  by  exposing  them  to 
a  gentle  heat.  This  has  been  already  tried  on 
scree  ii  st 

INLAND  NAVIGATION.     See  Canals. 

INN,  a  river  in  the  south  of  Germany,  rises  in  the 
Orisons,  flows  through  Tyrol  and  Bavaria,  and  emp- 
ties into  the  Danube  at  Passau.  It  is  navigable  from 
Telfs.  Inspruck  (q.  v.)  is  situated  on  this  river. 

INNATE  IDEAS ;  certain  primary  notions,  or 
impressions,  supposed  by  many  philosophers  to  be 
given  to  the  mind  of  man  when  it  first  receives  its 
Being,  and  to  be  brought  into  the  world  with  it. 
Their  existence  has  afforded  ground  for  much  dis- 
pute among  philosophers. 

INNOCENT  ;  the  name  of  thirteen  popes,  among 
whom  are  the  following  : — 

Innocent  I.,  saint,  a  native  of  Albano,  succeeded 
Anastasius  I.,  as  bishop  of  Rome,  in  402.  He  was 
in  great  favour  with  the  emperor  Honorius,  and 
induced  him  to  take  severe  measures  against  the 
Donatists.  He  supported  St  Chrysostom  (q.  v.),  and 
renounced  the  communion  with  the  Eastern  churches, 
on  account  of  their  treatment  of  that  eminent  man. 
In  409,  he  was  sent  to  obtain  terms  of  peace  from 
Alaric,  but  without  success,  in  consequence  of  the 
opposition  of  the  pretorian  prefect  Jovius.  (q.  v.) 
Rome  was  taken  and  pillaged,  in  410,  while  Innocent 
was  still  in  Ravenna.  He  condemned  the  Pelagians 
as  heretics,  in  a  letter  to  the  African  churches,  but 
excited  their  opposition  by  his  arrogant  tone.  He 
died  in  417;  according  to  some,  in  416.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  among  the  saints;  his  day 
is  July  28.  His  decrees  (in  the  Collection  of  Diony- 
sius  Exiginus)  and  letters  (most  complete  in  Schone- 
mann's  Pontif.  Rom.  Epist.  genuince)  prove  his  zeal 
tor  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  supremacy;  but 
part  of  them  are  considered,  by  many  critics,  spuri- 
ous. Zosimus  was  his  successor. 

Innocent  II.,  a  Roman  of  noble  birth,  elected 
pope,  in  1130,  by  a  part  of  the  cardinals,  whilst  the 
others  elected  Peter  of  Leon,  who  took  the  name  of 
Anacletus.  Innocent  fled  to  France,  where,  by  the 
mediation  of  Peter  of  Clairvaux,  he  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  council  of  Etampes,  by  Louis  VI.,  and, 
soon  after,  by  Henry  II.  of  England,  also  by  the 
German  king  Lothaire,  who  conducted  him,  in  1133, 
to  Rome,  where  he  occupied  the  Lateran,  whilst 
Anacletus  occupied  the  castle  of  Crescentius,  the 
church  of  St  Peter,  and  a  large  part  of  the  city. 
Innocent  was  soon  obliged  to  retire  to  Pisa,  and, 
though  the  emperor  reinstated  him,  in  1137,  Ana- 
cletus maintained  himself  until  his  death,  in  1138. 
Having  prevailed  against  another  anti-pope,  he  held 
the  second  oecumenical  council  in  the  Lateran,  where 
nearly  1000  bishops  condemned  Arnold  of  Brescia 
and  his  heresy,  declared  all  the  decrees  of  Anacletus 
null,  and  excommunicated  Roger  of  Sicily,  who 
had  supported  the  latter.  But  Roger  waged  war 
against  the  pope,  marie  him  prisoner,  and  obliged 
Innocent  to  acknowledge  him  as  king,  absolve  him 
from  excommunication,  and  invest  him  and  his  heirs 
with  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Capua.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  pontificate,  he  put  France  under  an  inter- 
dict, and  had  to  struggle  with  constant  disturbances 
in  Rome  and  Tivoli.  He  died  in  1143.  Celestine 
'II.  succeeded  him.  His  letters  are  to  be  found  in 
Baluze,  Marline,  and  others. 

Innocent  111.,  Lothaire,  count  of  Segni,  born  at 
Anagni,  in  1161,  studied  in  Rome,  Padua,  and  Bo- 
logna. On  the  death  of  Celestine  III.  (1198)  cardi- 
nal John  of  Salerno  declined  the  pontificate,  which 


had  been  offered  to  him,  and  proposed  Lothaire,  who 
was  unanimously  elected,  at  the  age  of  thirty  seven, 
The  death  of  the  emperor  Henry  VI.,  in  1197,  had 
thrown  the  imperial  affairs  in  Italy  into  the  greatest 
confusion.  Innocent,  in  the  vigour  of  manhood, 
endowed  by  nature  with  all  the  talents  of  a  ruler, 
possessed  of  an  erudition  uncommon  at  that  time, 
and  favoured  by  circumstances,  was  better  qualified 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  to  elevate  the  papal 
power,  which  he  considered  as  the  source  of  all 
secular  power.  By  his  clemency  and  prudence,  he 
gained  over  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  obliged  the 
imperial  prefect  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
him,  and  directed  his  attention  to  every  quarter 
wnere  he  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe,  that  a 
papal  claim  of  property,  or  of  feudal  rights,  existed. 
From  the  imperial  seneschal,  duke  Marquard  of 
Romagna,  he  required  homage  for  the  Mark  of 
Ancona,  and,  on  his  refusal  to  comply,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Mark,  with  the  assistance  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, and  excommunicated  Marquard;  obliged  the 
duke  Conrad  of  Spoleto  to  resign  that  duchy,  and 
would  also  have  taken  Ravenna,  if  the  archbishop 
had  not  prevented  him.  He  concluded  treaties  with 
many  cities  of  Tuscany  for  the  mutual  protection  of 
their  liberties  and  those  of  the  church.  Thus  lie 
soon  obtained  possession  of  the  ecclesiastical  states, 
in  their  widest  extent.  He  conferred  Naples  on  the 
widowed  empress  Constantia  and  her  minor  son, 
afterwards  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  after  having 
abolished  all  the  privileges  conceded  by  Adrian  IV., 
in  1156,  assumed  the  guardianship  of  the  young 
prince,  after  the  decease  of  the  empress,  and  frus- 
trated all  the  machinations  of  Marquard  to  deprive 
him  of  his  inheritance.  In  Germany,  Innocent 
favoured  the  election  of  Otho  IV.  against  Philip 
of  Suabia,  crowned  him,  in  1209,  at  Rome,  but  soon 
became  involved  in  disputes  with  him,  on  account  of 
his  violations  of  the  promises  which  he  had  made  to 
the  church.  He  excommunicated  Philip  Augustus, 
king  of  France,  laid  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict, 
in  1200,  because  Philip  had  repudiated  his  wife,  In- 
gelburge,  and  obliged  the  king  to  submit.  He  was 
still  more  decided  in  his  treatment  of  John  (q.  v.), 
king  of  England,  who  refused  to  confirm  the  election 
of  Stephen  Langton  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Innocent  laid  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  and,  in 
1212,  formally  deposed  him,  and  instigated  the  king 
of  France  to  attack  England.  John  was  finally  ob- 
liged to  submit,  resigned  his  territories  to  Rome,  and 
received  them  as  a  papal  fief,  from  Innocent,  from 
whom  he  was  unable  to  obtain  absolution  until  he  had 
paid  large  sums  of  money.  Almost  all  Christendom 
was  now  subject  to  the  pope;  two  crusades  were 
undertaken  at  his  order,  and  his  influence  extended 
even  to  Constantinople.  Innocent  was  one  of  the 
greatest  popes  and  rulers;  he  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  laid  down  in  his  writings;  he  en- 
forced purity  of  morals  in  the  clergy,  and  was  himself 
irreproachable  in  private  life;  yet  the  cruel  persecution 
of  the  Albigenses  in  the  south  of  France,  which  he  en- 
couraged, though  without  approving  of  all  its  rigours, 
and  the  inquisitorial  tribunals  established  by  him  in 
1198,  from  which  the  inquisition  itself  originated,  are 
stains  on  his  pontificate,  but  partially  effaced  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  spirit  of  the  tunes  and  the  disordered 
state  of  the  Christian  world.  It  may  be  said  of  his 
rule,  as  of  that  of  Gregory  VII.,  whom  he  most  re- 
sembles, that,  in  those  times,  the  power  of  the  pope 
was  salutary,  as  a  bond  of  union  for  Europe,  in  which 
the  still  firmer  bond  of  a  common  civilization  and 
knowledge  did  not,  as  at  present,  exist.  His  at- 
tacks on  the  secular  power  are  to  be  considered  as 
the  struggle  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
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power,  which  was  natural  and  necessary  in  the  de- 
velopment of  European  civilization.  If  he  had  not 
•ubdurd  the  monarchy  they  would  have  crushed  the 
papal  power.  In  1215,  he  held  a  council  of  more 
than  1300  nirhbishops,  bishops,  prelates,  and  ambas- 
sador* of  European  princes,  by  which  transut>stanlia- 
ti.m  in  Uie  Lord's  supper  and  auricular  confession 
were  established  as  dogmas,  Frederic  1 1.  was  acknow- 
ledged as  German  emperor,  and  (he  Franciscan  and 
Dominican  orders  were  confirmed.  Innocent  died 
soon  alter,  on  the  IGtli  of  July,  1216.  Some  of  his 
works  on  legal  and  theological  subjects  were  pub- 
liJied  in  Cologne,  1575,  folio.  The  best  edition  of 
liis  letters,  important  for  the  history  of  the  time 
(eleven  books),  is  that  of  Baluze  (Paris,  1682).  The 
Stabat  Mater  and  f'eni  Sancte  Spiritus,  and  other 
sacred  hymns,  are  said  to  have  been  written  by  him. 
Honorius  III  succeeded  him. 

Innocent  XL  (Benedict  Odescalchi)  was  born  at 
Como,  in  1611,  served,  in  his  youth,  as  a  soldier,  in 
Germany  and  Poland,  took  orders,  at  a  later  period, 
and  rose  through  many  important  posts,  until  he  was 
elected  pope  in  1676,  on  the  death  of  Clement  X. 
He  was  eminent  for  his  probity  and  austerity ;  he 
zealously  opposed  nepotism  (q.  v.)  and  simony, 
restrained  luxury  and  excess,  and  even  prohibited 
women  from  learning  music.  Though  hostile  to  the 
Jesuits,  whose  doctrine  of  probabilities  he  publicly 
disapproved,  and  attacked  sixty-five  of  their  opinions 
in  the  decree  Super  quibutdam  axiomat.  moral  thus, 
yet  he  was  obliged  to  condemn  Molinus  and  the 
Quietists.  He  determined  to  abolish  the  privileged 
quarters  (the  ground  for  a  considerable  distance 
iii-omul  the  palaces  of  certain  ambassadors  in  Rome, 
which  was  considered  as  foreign  territory,  in  which 
criminals  were  out  of  reach  of  the  autiiorities)  ;  but 
Louis  XIV.,  the  vainest  of  monarchs,  would  not  yield 
to  so  just  a  claim,  occupied  Avignon,  and  imprisoned 
the  papal  nuncio  in  France;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  authority,  and  particularly  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  received  a  severe 
blow,  by  the  IV.  Propositiones  Cleri  Gallicani,  in 
1682.  (See  Infallibility  and  Galilean  Church.)  These 
disputes  were  highly  favourable  to  the,  English  revo- 
lution, as  it  induced  the  pope,  in  I  ns.),  to  unite  with 
the  allies  against  James  II.,  in  order  to  lower  the  in- 
fluence of  Louis  XIV.  His  conduct  in  this  respect 
has  led  many  Catholics  to  assert  that  lie  sacrificed 
the  Catholic  religion  to  his  personal  resentment ;  and 
it  was  pointedly  said,  that  "  to  put  an  end  to  the 
troubles  of  Europe,  it  was  only  necessary  for  James 
II.  to  become  a  Protestant,  and  the  pope  a  Catholic." 
Bayle,  however,  judiciously  observes,  that  the  ex- 
treme predominance  of  any  great  Catholic  sovereign  is 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  papacy,  and  mentions 
the  similar  conduct  of  Sixtus  V.,  another  able  pope, 
in  relation  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  England.  Innocent  died  August  12,  1689,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-eight,  leaving  behind  him  the  charac- 
ter of  an  able  and  economical  pontiff,  and  of  an 
honest  and  moral  man.  Had  he  not  died,  an  open 
rupture  with  France  might  have  ensued.  Alexander 
VIII.  succeeded  him. 

INNS  OF  COURT.  The  colleges  of  the  English 
professors  and  students  of  common  law  are  called 
iinu,  the  old  English  word  for  the  houses  of  noble- 
men, bishops,  and  others  of  extraordinary  note,  being 
of  the  same  signification  as  the  French  h6tel.  It  is 
not  possible  to  determine  precisely  the  antiquity  of 
the  establishment  of  inns  of  court.  The  received 
opinion  is,  that  societies  of  lawyers,  which,  before 
the  conquest,  held  their  chief  abodes  for  study  in 
ecclesiastical  houses,  began  to  be  collected  into  per- 
manent residences,  soon  after  the  court  of  common 
plea*  was  directed  to  be  held  in  a  fixed  place,-  a 


stipulation  which  occurs  in  the  great  charters  both  of 
king  John  find  Henry  III.  In  these  houses  exercises 
were  performed,  lectures  read,  and  degrees  conferred; 
that  of  barristers,  or,  as  they  were  first  styled,  ap- 
prentices (from  apprendre,  to  learn),  answering  to 
bachelors  ;  that  of  sergeants  (servientes  ad  legem)  to 
doctors.  The  inns  of  court  were  much  celebrated 
for  the  magnificence  of  their  revels.  The  last  of 
these  took  place  in  1733,  in  the  Inner  Temple,  in 
honour  of  Mr  Talbot,  when  he  took  leave  of  that 
house,  of  which  he  was  a  bencher,  on  having  the 
great  seal  delivered  to  him.  Fortescue,  lord  chancel- 
lor of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  says  in  his 
treatise  l)e  Laudibiis  Legum  j4ngli<e,  that  in  his  time, 
there  were  about  2000  students  in  the  inns  of  court 
and  chancery,  all  of  whom  were  gentlemen  born.  In 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Edward  Coke  did 
not  reckon  above  a  thousand  students,  and  the  num- 
ber at  present  is  very  considerably  less.  The  inns  of 
court  are  governed  by  masters,  principals,  benchers, 
stewards,  and  other  officers,  and  have  public  halls  for 
exercises,  readings,  &c.,  which  the  students  are 
obliged  to  attend  and  perform  for  a  certain  number 
of  years,  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  plead  at  the 
bar.  These  societies  have  not  any  judicial  authority 
over  their  members ;  but,  instead  of  this,  they  have 
certain  orders  among  themselves,  which  have,  by 
consent,  the  force  of  Taws.  For  light  offences,  per- 
sons are  only  excommoned,  or  put  out  of  commons  ; 
for  greater,  they  lose  their  chambers,  and  are  ex- 
pelled the  college  ;  and,  when  once  expelled  from 
one  society,  they  are  never  received  into  any  of  the 
others.  The  gentlemen  in  these  societies  may  be 
divided  into  benchers,  outer  barristers,  inner  barris- 
ters, and  students.  The  four  principal  inns  of  court 
are  the  Inner  Temple  and  Middle  Temple  (for- 
merly the  dwelling  of  the  knights  Templars,  and 
purchased  by  some  professors  of  the  common  law, 
more  than  three  centuries  since) ;  Lincoln's  Inn  and 
Gray's  Inn  (anciently  belonging  to  the  earls  of  Lin- 
coln and  Gray).  The  other  inns  are  the  two  Ser- 
geants' Inns. 

Inns  of  Chancery  were  prolwlily  so  called  because 
anciently  inhabited  by  such  clerks  as  chiefly  studied 
the  forming  of  writs,  which  regularly  belonged  to  the 
cursitors,  who  are  officers  of  chancery.  These  are 
Thavie's  Inn,  the  New  Inn,  Symond's  Inn,  Clement's 
Inn,  Clifford's  Inn  (formerly  the  mansion  of  lord  Clif- 
ford), Staple's  Inn  (which  belonged  to  the  merchants 
of  the  staple),  Lion's  Inn  (anciently  a  common  inn, 
with  the  sign  of  the  lion),  Furnival's  Inn/and  Ber- 
nard's Inn.  These  were  formerly  preparatory  col- 
leges for  younger  students,  and  many  were  entered 
here  before  they  were  admitted  into  the  inns  of  court: 
now  they  are  mostly  taken  up  by  attorneys,  solicitors, 
&c.  At  the  present  day,  previously  to  being  called 
to  the  bar,  it  is  necessary  to  be  admitted  a  member 
of  one  of  the  inns  of  court.  The  regulations  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  to  which  those  of  the  other  inns  bear 
a  strong  resemblance,  are  alone  given  in  the  follow- 
ing account : — The  applicant  for  admission  need  not 
be  present,  but  the  application  may  be  made  through 
the  medium  of  a  third  person  ;  the  applicant  must 
be  recommended  to  the  society  by  one  of  its  mem- 
bei-s,  or  by  two  housekeepers,  who  are  required  to 
certify  that  they  know  the  applicant  to  be  a  pro- 
per person  for  admission.  A  bond  must  also  be 
entered  into  by  the  applicant  himself  and  the  recom- 
mending member,  or  housekeepers,  in  the  sum  of 
.£100,  conditioned  for  the.  due  payment  of  his  fees  to 
the  society.  The  fees  are  generally  more  than  .£6 
and  less  than  £8  a  year  ;  the  expense  of  admission, 
in  the  year  1827,  amounted  to  £31,  16s.  Before  the 
student  commences  keeping  his  terms  for  the  English 
law,  he  must  deposit  with  the  society  the  sum  of 
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j£lOO,  which  is  returned,  without  interest,  if  the  stu- 
dent dies,  or  quits  the  society,  or  is  called  to  the  bar. 
No  deposit  is  required  from  those  who  can  produce 
a  certificate  of  having  kept  two  years'  terms  in  the 
universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin,  or  of 
being  of  the  faculty  of  advocates  in  Scotland,  nor 
from  those  who  are  admitted  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  being  called  to  the  Irish  bar.  Persons  removing 
from  one  inn  to  another  are  allowed  the  terms  which 
they  have  kept  in  their  original  inns.  A  term  is  kept 
j  the  student  being  present  at  five  dinners  during 
t  e  term  ;  three  dinners  suffice  for  three  quarters  of 
a  term ;  one  dinner,  during  the  grand  week,  for  half 
t\  term.  The  student  must  keep  twelve  terms  (sixty 
dinners)  before  he  can  be  called  to  the  bar,  and  his 
nnme  must  have  been  five  years  on  the  books,  unless 
he  produce  a  certificate  of  having  taken  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts,  or  bachelor  of  law,  at  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridsre,  or  Dublin,  in  which  case  three  years  will 
Mifiire.  He  must  also  have  gone  nine  times  through 
a  certain  ceremony,  which  is  called  performing  an 
exercise.  Exercises  are  performed  thus  : — The 
student  is  furnished,  by  the  steward  of  the  society 
with  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  is  supposed  to 
be  written  an  argument  on  some  point  of  law,  but, 
owing  to  the  negligence  of  successive  copyists,  the 
writing  now  consists  of  a  piece  of  legal  jargon, 
wholly  unintelligible.  When,  after  dinner,  grace  has 
been  said,  the  student  advances  to  the  barrister's 
table, and  commences  reading  from  this  paper;  upon 
which  one  of  the  senior  barristers  present  makes  him 
a  slight  bow,  takes  the  paper  from  him,  and  tells 
him  that  it  is  quite  sufficient.  Students  intended 
*br  the  Irish  bar  keep  eight  terms  in  England,  and 
the  remainder  in  Ireland.  When  the  twelve  terms 
have  been  kept,  and  the  nine  exercises  performed, 
the  student  may  petition  the  benchers  to  call  him  to 
the  b;ir.  Except  under  very  peculiar  circumstances, 
the  petition  is  granted,  as  a  matter  of  course.  After 
dinner,  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  call,  the  student 
is  required  to  take  certain  oaths.  He  then  retires 
with  the  benchers  to  the  council  chamber,  which 
adjoins  the  hall,  to  sign  the  register  of  his  call. 
There  are  certain  oaths  to  be  taken  in  the  courts  of 
Westminster  hall.  These  should  be  taken  within 
six  months  after  the  call.  No  attorney,  solicitor, 
clerk  in  chancery  or  the  exchequer,  unless  he  has 
discontinued  practice  for  two  years  in  such  branches 
of  his  profession,  and  no  person  who  is  in  deacon's 
orders,  or  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  can  be 
called.  The  expense  of  being  called  is  between  .£90 
and  £100.  The  three  years,  during  which  a  student 
is  keeping  terms,  are  spent  by  him  in  the  chambers 
of  a  conveyancer,  an  equity  draftsman,  or  a  special 
pleader. 

INNSPRUCK,  INSPRUCK,  INNSBRUCK,  or 
INSBRUGG  ;  the  capital  of  Tyrol,  on  the  Inn,  over 
which  there  is  a  bridge;  lat.  47°  16'  18"  N. ;  Ion. 
11°  23'  53"  E.  The  city,  1754  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  has  considerable  suburbs,  some  fine 
churches,  10,200  inhabitants,  and  574  houses.  It 
contains  a  university,  and  a  general  seminary  for 
Tyrol  connected  with  it,  and  manufactories  .of  several 
kinds.  The  works  of  art  in  one  of  the  churches, 
particularly  the  statues  in  bronze  of  the  members  of 
the  house  of  Hapsburg,  are  celebrated.  Not  far 
from  Innspruck  is  the  castle  of  Ambras,  (q.  v.) 
Innspruck  is  the  seat  of  the  Austrian  provincial 
government  for  Tyrol,  and  of  the  assembly  of  the 
estates  established  in  1816.  See  Austria. 

INNUENDO.  In  an  action  for  a  written  libel,  or 
ior  verbal  slander,  if  the  offensive  words  are  not  in 
themselves  sufficiently  intelligible,  or  if,  without 
explanation,  their  slanderous  tendency  does  not 
appear,  it  is  usual  for  the  plaintiff,  in  his  declaration, 


which  is  the  written  statement  of  his  complaint,  to 
insert  parenthetically  into  the  body  of  the  libel  the 
necessary  explanation ;  as,  for  instance — He  (mean- 
ing the  plaintiff)  is  forsworn  (meaning  that  he  had 
perjured  himself  in  prosecuting  the  said  defendant). 
These  comments  have  the  Latin  name  innuendo, 
signifying  meaning,  because  innuendo,  in  former 
times,  was  always  used  instead  of  the  word 
meaning,  in  these  explanations.  The  general  rule 
with  regard  to  innuendoes  is,  that  they  must  be 
merely  explanatory,  introducing  no  new  matter, 
but  only  referring  to  something  previously  men- 
tioned. 

INO,  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia,  second 
wife  of  Atlmmas,  king  of  Thebes,  drew  upon  herself 
the  anger  of  Juno  by  nursing  the  young  Bacchus, 
the  son  of  her  sister  Semele.  In  order  to  favour  her 
own  children,  she  projected  the  murder  of  her  step- 
children, Phryxus  and  Helle.  Being  warned  by 
their  mother,  Nephele,  who  appeared  to  them  in  a 
dream,  they  saved  themselves  by  flight.  Juno  was 
still  more  highly  incensed  against  Ino  by  this 
attempt ;  she  made  Athamas,  the  husband  of  Ino, 
mad,  and,  in  his  frenzy,  he  dashed  his  eldest  son  by 
Ino,  Learchus,  against  a  rock.  Ino  fled  with  her 
youngest  son,  Meficerta,  and  threw  herself  with  him 
into  the  sea.  The  body  of  the  boy  was  carried  by  a 
dolphin  to  the  shore,  where  king  Sisyphus  caused  it 
to  be  buried,  and  instituted  in  honour  of  him  the 
well-known  Isthmian  games  (q.  v.),  as  Ino  and  Meli- 
certa  were  made  sea-deities,  at  the  prayer  of  Venus. 
Ino  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Leucothea. 
According  to  another  account,  the  body  of  Melicerta 
was  at  first  left  unburied,  and  caused  a  dreadful  pes- 
tilence, whereupon  the  oracle,  being  consulted, 
ordered  that  the  body  should  be  buried  with  the 
usual  rites,  and  that  games  should  be  instituted  in 
honour  of  Melicerta. 

INOCULATION,  in  medicine,  is  the  introduc- 
tion, by  a  surgical  operation,  of  a  minute  portion  of 
purulent  matter  into  contact  with  the  true  skin,  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  artificially  a  milder  form  of 
some  contagious  disease,  and  thereby  protecting  the 
human  system  against  similar  attacks  in  future ; 
keeping  in  mind,  however,  that  such  a  process  can 
be  only  of  efficacy  in  regard  to  diseases  which 
attack  us  only  once  in  the  course  of  our  lives.  Such, 
for  instance,  as  small-pox.  This  fatal  and  loath- 
some disease  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  no  mention  is  made 
of  it  in  their  writings.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first 
noticed  during  the  siege  of  Mecca,  in  522,  when  it 
attacked  the  Arabian  and  Abyssinian  Christians. 
But,  however  that  may  be,  it  is  at  least  certain  that 
it  raged  in  Egypt  during  the  siege  of  Alexandria,  in 
the  year  640.  It  first  showed  itself  in  Europe  and 
England,  about  the  time  when  the  crusaders  returned 
from  the  wars  of  the  Holy  land  ;  and  the  mortality 
which  resulted  from  it  was  excessive.  And  in  1520, 
when  it  visited,  for  the  first  time,  some,  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  South  America,  it  proved  fatal  to  not  le.cs 
than  one  half  of  the  population  there. 

The  practice  of  inoculation,  although  long  followed 
in  some  obscure  parts  of  Wales,  seems  to  have  been 
scarcely  known  throughout  England,  till  the  early 
part  of  last  century,  and  its  adoption  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  exertions  of  lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  whose 
admirable  letters  are  so  well  known.  The  small-pox 
had  been  raging  with  great  mortality  in  Turkey  for 
some  years  previous  to  her  ladyship's  going  thither  ; 
and  the  practice  of  inoculation,  which  had  been  long 
known  and  followed  by  the  poorer  classes  of  Euro- 
pean Greeks,  had  lately  been  had  recourse  to  by 
the  wealthier  inhabitants.  Her  ladyship  had  her  own 
son  inoculated  at  Pera,  with  success;  and  on  hei 
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return  to  England,  exerted  herself  to  procure  its 
,.,1'l'iion  ut  home. 

For  many  years  the  practice  met  with  the  greatest 
opposition,  both  from  the  medical  profession  and  the 
clergy ;  and  several  mistakes,  of  a  serious  nature, 
happened,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  plan  being  but 
lillle  understood.  A  pamphlet,  published  by  Dr 
Jurin,  hud  a  great  effect  in  elucidating  the  subject, 
and  paving  the  way  for  the  general  adoption  of  so 
useful  an  operation,  by  placing  all  the  disputed 
points  in  a  clearer  point  of  view  ;  and  showing,  by 
numerous  facts,  that  the  inoculated  small-pox  had 
proved  a  perfect  security  against  the  recurrence  of 
the  disease ;  and  that  the  hazard  of  inoculation  was 
infinitely  less  than  that  of  the  natural  small-pox.  Dr 
Jurin  stated  that  the  number  of  deaths  in  London, 
for  forty  years  preceding,  had  been  903,798,  of  which 
65,079  were  occasioned  by  the  natural  small-pox  ; 
and  tliut  more  titan  one-fourteenth  part  of  mankind 
died  from  this  disease.  Of  those  who  were  seized 
with  small-pox,  two  in  seventeen,  or  nearly  one 
in  nine,  were  carried  off  by  it ;  and,  indeed,  the  mor- 
tality from  natural  small-pox,  in  some  families  of  the 
poor,  had  even  amounted  to  one  in  five  or  six  ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  of  those  inoculated,  the  pro- 
portion of  fatal  cases  was  not  greater  than  one  in 
sixty.  These  arguments  were  further  strengthened 
by  tlie  favourable  testimonies  of  Drs  Mead  and  newer, 
and  some  public  establishments  were  created  in 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  the  benefits  of 
this  practice,  in  the  year  1746. 

About  the  year  1767,  the  attention  of  the  public 
was  long  and  powerfully  excited  by  a  new  and  more 
successful  method  of  inoculation  introduced  by  Mr 
Sutton,  a  surgeon  in  Essex.  It  consisted  chiefly  in 
shortening  the  period  of  medicinal  preparation  from 
a  month  to  a  few  days,  and  in  keeping  his  patients 
much  in  the  open  air  during  the  whole  progress  of  the 
disease.  Of  his  great  popularity  and  success  some 
idea  may  be  formed,  by  the  fact,  that,  in  the  first  year 
of  his  practice,  h«  received  two  thousand,  and  in  the 
second,  six  thousand  guineas  in  fees.  1 1  is  plan  con- 
sisted in  abstinence  from  animal  food  and  fermented 
liquors  during  the  fortnight  of  preparation  ;  in  the 
course  of  which,  also,  he  administered,  at  intervals, 
three  doses  of  some  alterative  mercurial  powder  over 
night,  followed  next  morning  by  a  dose  of  neutral 
purgative  salts.  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  were 
selected  by  him  as  the  most  fit  months  for  his  more 
delicate  subjects.  He  used  recent  fluid  matter  for 
inoculating,  and  introduced  it  under  a  piece  of  raised 
cuticle,  taking,  if  possible,  his  matter  from  the  arm 
of  another  inoculated  patient  before  the  eruptive 
process.  A  pill,  (believed  to  be  of  extract  of  pop- 
pies), was  given  on  the  night  following  the  operation, 
and  every  second  night  till  the  eruptive  fever  came 
on.  The  same  low  scale  of  diet  was  enjoined  during 
the  course  of  the  disease.  If,  during  the  eruptive 
fever,  the  skin  was  dry  and  hot,  some  drops  were 
given  which  produced  profuse  sweating.  In  cases 
where  the  fever  was  violent,  he  used  to  give  a  power- 
ful powder  or  pill  (the  nature  of  which  he  kept 
secret)  and  cold  water  to  allay  the  heat ;  with 
draughts  of  tepid  balm  tea  when  perspiration  came 
on.  On  the  ceasing  of  which,  and  coming  out  of 
the  pustules,  he  enjoined  exercise  or  gestation  in  the 
open  air,  and  allowed  the  use  of  milk  gruel  in  any 
quantities.  In  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  local 
symptoms  of  inflammation,  he  enjoined  a  lower  scale 
of  diet.  Sir  George  Baker  ascribed  the  success  at- 
tending this  Suttonian  method,  as  it  was  called,  chiefly 
to  the  free  and  cool  country  air,  which  also  formed 
part  of  the  regimen  and  plan  adopted  by  the  great 
Dr  Sydenham,  in  the  treatment  of  the  natural  small- 
pox, whilst  otlu'is  of  his  friends  attributed  his  success 


to  some  secret  remedies  lie  used,  and  to  his  taking 
the  matter  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  distemper. 
See  Small  Pox  and  1'accinalion. 

IN  PALCO  (Ital.) ;  an  expression  alluding  to  a 
stage  performance.  Oratorios  were  originally  per- 
formed in  Italy  on  a  stage  erected  in  the  church ;  that 
is,  in  palco. 

IN  PONTIFICALIBUS  (Latin,  in  the  full  dress 
of  a  priest);  frequently  applied,  in  sport,  to  a  person 
in  full  dress  on  any  occasion. 

INQUISITION.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
erection  of  the  tribunals  of  faith,  was  the  sect  of  the. 
Albigenses,  the  persecution  of  whom,  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  made  the  south  of  France, 
a  scene  of  blood.  (See  Albigenses.)  The  project  of 
extirpating  the  rebellious  members  of  the  church, 
and  of  extending  the  papal  power  at  the  expense  of 
the  bishops,  by  means  of  the  inquisition,  was  con- 
ceived by  pope  Innocent  III.  (who  ascended  the  papal 
chair  in  1198)  and  was  completed  by  his  immediate 
successors.  This  tribunal,  called  \\\eholy  inquisition, 
or  the  holy  office  (sanctum  officium),  was  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  papal  chair;  it  was  to 
seek  out  heretics  and  adherents  of  false  doctrines, 
and  to  pronounce  its  dreadful  sentence  against  their 
fortune,  their  honour,  and  their  lives,  without  appeal. 
The  process  of  this  tribunal  differed  entirely  from 
that  of  the  civil  courts.  The  informer  was  not  only 
concealed,  but  rewarded  by  the  inquisition.  The  ac- 
cused was  obliged  to  be  his  own  accuser  ;  suspected 
persons  were  secretly  seized  and  thrown  into  prison. 
No  better  instruments  could  be  found  for  inquisitors, 
than  the  mendicant  orders  of  monks,  particularly  the 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  whom  the  pope  em- 
ployed to  destroy  the  heretics,  and  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  bishops.  Pope  Gregory  IX., in  1233,  com- 
pleted the  design  of  his  predecessors,  and,  as  they 
had  succeeded  in  giving  these  inquisitorial  monks, 
who  were  wholly  dependent  on  the  pope,  an  unlimited 
power,  and  in  rendering  the  interference  of  the  tem- 
poral magistrates  only  nominal,  the  inquisition  was 
successively  introduced  into  several  parts  of  Italy, 
and  into  some  provinces  of  France  ;  its  power  in  the 
latter  country  being  more  limited  than  in  the  former. 
The  tribunals  of  faith  were  admitted  into  Spain  in 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  a  firm  oppo- 
sition was  made  to  them,  particularly  in  Castile  and 
Leon,  and  the  bishops  there  maintained  their  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  in  spiritual  matters.  But  a  change 
afterwards  took  place  ;  and  v.'hile,  in  other  countries 
of  Europe,  the  inquisition  could  never  obtain  a  firm 
footing,  but  in  some  fell  entirely  into  disuse,  as  in 
France,  and  in  others,  as  in  Venice,  was  closely 
watched  by  the  civil  power,  an  institution  grew  up 
in  Spain,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  was  the  most  remarkable  of  al'  the  inquisito- 
rial courts  in  the  middle  ages,  and  differed  much 
from  the  rest  in  its  objects  and  organization. 

Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  and  Isabella  of  Castile, 
having  united  their  power,  made  many  efforts  to  break 
the  strength  of  the  nobles,  and  to  render  the  royal 
authority  absolute.  The  inquisition  was  used  as  a 
means  of  effecting  their  plans.  There  were  three 
religious  parties  in  Spain,  Christians,  Jews,  and  Mo- 
hammedans. The  Moors  still  maintained  possession 
of  the  last  remnant  of  their  empire,  the  kingdom  of 
Grenada,  which  was,  however,  already  threatened  by 
the  arms  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  Jews  had 
their  synagogues,  and  formed  a  distinct  class  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Spain.  Commerce  was  principally 
in  their  hands  ;  they  were  the  lessees  of  the  king  and 
the  nobles,  and  suffered  no  oppression,  being  subject 
only  to  a  moderate  capitation  tax,  which  they  had 
been  obliged  to  pay  to  the  clergy  since  the  year  1302. 
'I  lie  riches  which  they  had  amassed  by  their  industry 
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exposed  them  to  great  envy  and  hatred,  which  was 
nourished  by  the  ignorant  priests.  The  sermons  of 
a  fanatical  monk,  Fernando  Martinez  Nunez,  who 
preached  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  as  a  good  work, 
was  the  principal  cause  of  the  popular  tumults  in 
many  cities,  in  1391  and  1392,  in  which  this  unhappy 
people  was  plundered,  robbed,  and  murdered.  Many 
Jews  submitted  to  baptism  to  save  their  lives,  and  the 
descendants  of  these  unfortunate  men  were,  for  about 
100  years,  the  first  victims  of  inquisitorial  zeal. 

In  1477,  when  several  turbulent  nobles  had  been 
reduced  in  the  southern  part  of  Spain,  queen  Isabella 
went  to  Seville  with  the  cardinal  Pedro  Gonzalez  de 
Mendoza  :  there  this  prelate,  as  archbishop  of  Se- 
ville, made  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  the  inquisi- 
tion. At  his  command,  punishments  were  publicly 
and  privately  inflicted,  and  it  was  discovered,  among 
other  things,  that  many  citizens  of  Seville,  of  Jewish 
origin,  followed,  in  private,  the  manners  and  customs 
of  their  fathers.  The  cardinal  charged  some  of  the 
clergy  privately  to  enlighten  the  faith  of  these  peo- 
ple, and  to  make  the  hypocrites  true  sons  of  the 
church.  These  teachers  brought  back  many  to  the 
fiiith  ;  but  many,  who  persevered  in  their  opposition 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  were  condemned  and 
punished. 

After  this  prelude,  the  design  was  disclosed  of 
extending  the  inquisition  over  the  whole  country; 
and  Mendoza  laid  the  project  before  the  sovereigns 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  They  approved  of  an  insti- 
tution, which,  at  the  same  time,  suited  the  persecut- 
ing spirit  of  the  age,  and  could  be  used  as  a  powerful 
engine  of  state.  The  design  was,  by  means  of  this 
institution,  which  was  to  be  entirely  dependent  on 
the  court,  to  oppress  those  who  were,  either  secretly 
or  openly,  Jews  or  Mohammedans  (and  many  Chris- 
tian nobles  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans, the  standing  allies  of  malcontents),  to  enrich 
the  royal  treasury,  to  which  the  property  of  the  con- 
demned was  confiscated,  and  to  limit  the  power  of 
the  nobles,  and  even  of  the  clergy.  In  the  assembly 
of  the  states,  held  at  Toledo,  1 480,  the  erection  of 
the  new  tribunal  was  urged  by  the  cardinal.  After 
the  superior  branches  of  administration — the  supreme 
council  of  Castile,  the  council  of  state,  the  board  of 
finance,  and  the  council  of  Arragon — had  been  con- 
firmed by  the  estates,  the  cardinal  declared  that  it 
was  necessary  to  establish  a  permanent  tribunal,  to 
take  cognizance  of  matters  of  faith,  and  administer 
the  ecclesiastical  police.  In  spite  of  all  opposition, 
it  was  determined  to  establish  a  tribunal,  under  the 
name  of  the  general  inquisition  (general  inquisition 
supremo),  and  the  new  court  was  soon  opened  in 
Seville  (1481).  Thomas  de  Torquemada,  prior  of 
the  Dominican  convent  at  Segovia,  and  father-con- 
fessor to  the  cardinal  Mendoza,  had  already  been 
appointed  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  first  grand 
inquisitor,  in  1 478.  He  had  200  familiars  and  a  guard 
of  fifty  horsemen,  but  he  lived  in  continual  fear  of 
poison.  The  Dominican  monastery  at  Seville  soon 
became  insufficient  to  contain  the  numerous  prisoners, 
and  the  king  removed  the  court  to  the  castle  in  the 
suburb  of  Triana.  At  the  first  auto  da  f'e  (act  of 
faith),  seven  apostate  Christians  were  burnt,  and  the 
number  of  penitents  was  much  greater.  Spanish 
writers  relate,  that  above  17,000  gave  themselves  up 
to  the  inquisition,  more  than  2000  were  condemned 
to  the  flames  the  first  year,  and  great  numbers  fled 
to  the  neighbouring  countries.  Many  Jews  escaped 
into  Portugal,  Africa,  and  other  places. 

The  pope,  however,  had  opposed  the  establishment 
of  the  Spanish  inquisition,  as  the  conversion  of  an 
ecclesiastical  into  a  secular  tribunal.  Soon  after  the 
appointment  of  the  new  inquisitor,  he  had  directed 
the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  a  warm  enemy  of  Mendoza, 


to  hold  a  solemn  court  over  a  teacher  in  Salamanca, 
who  was  charged  with  heretical  opinions,  and  the 
inquisitor-general  was  repeatedly  summoned  to  Rome 
Torquemada,  however,  did  not  obey  the  summons,  but 
sent  a  friend  to  defend  his  cause.  The  contest  be- 
tween the  pope  and  the  Spanish  court,  was  carried 
on  with  heat,  until  1483,  when  Sixtus  IV.  was  obliged 
to  yield,  and  acknowledge  Torquemada  as  inquisi- 
tor-general of  Castile  and  Leon.  He  was  also 
authorized,  by  the  papal  bull,  to  establish  inferior 
courts  at  pleasure,  to  remove  those  judges  who  had 
been  appointed  by  the  pope,  and  to  regulate  the 
manner  of  proceeding  in  inquiries  respecting  matters 
of  faith  according  to  the  new  plan.  A  later  bull 
subjected  Arragon,  Valencia,  and  Sicily,  the  heredi- 
tary dominions  of  Ferdinand,  to  the  inquisitor-general 
of  Castile;  and  thus  the  inquisition  was  the  first  tribu- 
nal whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  two  Spanish 
kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Arragon;  the  Arragonese 
estates,  at  their  session  at  Tarragona,  in  148!,  being 
obliged  to  swear  to  protect  the  inquisition. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  tribunal  was  attended 
with  risings  and  opposition  in  many  places,  excited 
by  the  cruelty  of  the  inquisitors,  and  encouraged, 
perhaps,  by  the  jealousy  of  the  bishops;  several 
places,  particularly  Saragossa,  refused  admission  to 
the  inquisitors,  many  of  whom  lost  their  lives;  but 
the  people  were  obliged  to  yield  in  the  contest,  and 
the  kings  became  the  absolute  judges  in  matters 
of  faith;  the  honour,  the  property,  and  the  life  of 
every  subject  was  in  their  hands.  They  named  the 
grand  inquisitor;  and  by  them,  or  under  their  imme- 
diate influence,  were  his  assessors  appointed,  even 
the  secular  ones,  two  of  whom  were  of  the  supreme 
council  of  Castile,  laymen  being  permitted  to  hold 
the  office.  This  tribunal  was  thus  wholly  dependent 
on  the  court,  and  became  a  powerful  instrument  for 
establishing  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  king  on  the 
ruins  of  the  national  freedom  ;  for  putting  down  the 
clergy,  who  had  previously  acknowledged  only  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  see;  for  oppressing  the 
bold  nobles,  and  taking  away  the  privileges  of  the 
estates.  The  property  of  those  who  were  condemned, 
fell  to  the  king;  and,  although  it  had  been  granted 
to  the  inquisition,  it  was  still  at  his  disposal.  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  indeed,  devoted  a  part  of  this 
property  to  found  convents  and  hospitals;  but  the 
church,  notwithstanding,  lost  many  possessions  by 
means  of  the  inquisition;  and  an  ordinance,  drawn 
by  Torquemada  (1487),  proves  that  it  was  a  source 
of  revenue  to  the  king,  supplying  the  treasury,  which 
was  exhausted  by  the  war :  the  inquisitorial  chest 
was,  indeed,  at  that  time,  drained  by  so  many  royal 
draughts,  that  the  officers  could  not  ootain  their 
salaries. 

The  first  ordinance,  by  Torquemada,  dedicating 
the  tribunal  to  the  service  of  God  and  their  majesties, 
bears  date  1484.  Among  other  articles  are  the  fol- 
lowing, showing  the  political  importance  of  the  insti- 
tution. In  every  community,  the  grand  inquisitor 
shall  fix  a  period,  from  thirty  to  forty  days,  within 
which  time,  heretics,  and  those  who  have  relapsed 
from  the  faith,  shall  deliver  themselves  up  to  the 
inquisition.  Penitent  heretics  and  apostates,  although 
pardoned,  could  hold  no  public  office;  they  could  not 
become  lessees,  lawyers,  physicians,  apothecaries,  or 
grocers;  they  could  not  wear  gold,  silver,  or  precious 
stones,  or  ride,  or  carry  arms,  during  their  whole 
life,  under  penalty  of  being  declared  guilty  of  a 
relapse  into  heresy;  and  they  were  obliged  to  give 
up  a  part  of  their  property  for  the  support  of  the 
war  against  the  Moors.  Those  who  did  not  surrender 
themselves  within  the  time  fixed,  were  deprived  of 
their  property  irrevocably.  The  absent  also,  and 
those  who  had  been  long  dead,  could  be  condemned, 
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provided  there  was  sufficient  evidence  against  them. 
The  bones  of  those  who  were  condemned  after  death, 
were  dug  up,  and  the  property  which  they  had  left 
reverted  to  the  king. 

Torquemada  died  in  1 493,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Dominican  convent  at  Avila,  which  had  been  built 
with  tin-  property  taken  from  heretics,  and  was  a 
mi  in  inn  mi  of  his  ciuel  teal.  He  had  resigned  his 
office  two  years  before,  being  afflicted  with  the  gout. 
According  to  another  account,  Torquemada  did  not 
retire  so  quietly  from  the  stage.  It  is  said  that, 
suspecting  that  Ferdinand  ana  Isabella,  whom  the 
wars  with  the  Moors  had  involved  in  great  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  would  be  moved  by  the  great 
sums  which  were  offered  them,  to  limit  the  privileges 
of  the  inquisition,  and  disturbed  by  this  apprehension, 
he  went  to  the  royal  palace,  with  a  crucifix  under 
his  mantle.  "  I  know  your  thoughts,"  said  he  boldly 
to  the  sovereigns ;  "  behold  the  form  of  the  crucified 
one,  whom  the  godless  Judas  sold  to  his  enemies  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver.  If  you  approve  the  act,  yet 
sell  him  dearer.  I  here  lay  down  my  office,  and  am 
free  from  all  responsibility;  but  you  shall  give  an 
account  to  God."  He  then  laid  down  the  cross,  and 
left  llie  palace. 

At  first,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inquisition  was  not 
accurately  defined ;  but  it  received  a  more  regular 
organization  by  the  ordinance  of  1484,  establishing 
brandies  in  the  different  provinces  of  Spain,  under 
the  direction  of  the  inquisitor-general.  In  later 
times,  the  supreme  tribunal  was  at  Madrid.  The 
inquisitor  general  presided.  Of  the  six  or  seven 
councillors,  whom  he  appointed  on  the  nomination  of 
the  king,  one,  according  to  an  ordinance  of  Philip 
III.,  must  be  a  Dominican.  He  had  a  fiscal,  two 
secretaries,  a  receiver,  two  relators,  and  several 
ojicialt,  as  they  were  called,  who  were  appointed  by 
the  grand  inquisitor,  in  concurrence  with  the  king. 
The  inquisitorial  council  assembled  every  day,  except 
on  holidays,  in  the  royal  palace;  on  the  last  three 
days  of  the  week,  two  members  of  the  council  of 
Castile  were  present  at  the  meeting.  It  was  the 
duty  of  some  of  the  officers  (calificadores)  to  explain 
whether  any  act  or  opinion  was  contrary  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church ;  others  were  lawyers,  who 
merely  had  a  deliberative  voice.  The  sentence  of 
the  inquisition  was  definitive.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  fiscal  to  examine  the  witnesses,  to  give  informa- 
tion of  criminals,  to  demand  their  apprehension,  and 
to  accuse  them  when  seized.  He  was  present  at  the 
examination  of  the  witnesses,  at  the  torture,  and  at 
the  meeting  of  the  judges,  where  the  votes  were 
taken.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  registers,  besides  the 
preparation  of  the  necessary  papers,  to  observe  the 
accuser,  the  witnesses,  and  the  accused,  during  their 
legal  examination,  and  to  watch  closely  the  slightest 
motion  by  which  their  feelings  might  betray  them- 
selves. The  officials  were  persons  sent  by  the  court 
to  arrest  the  accused.  A  secuestrador,  who  was 
obliged  to  give  sureties  to  the  office,  kept  an  account 
of  the  confiscated  property.  The  receiver  took  the 
money  which  came  from  the  sale  of  sequestrated 
property,  and  paid  the  salaries  and  drafts  on  the  trea- 
sury. It  is  computed,  that  there  were  in  Spain  above 
20,000  officers  of  the  inquisition,  called  familiars, 
who  served  as  spies  and  informers.  These  places 
were  sought  even  by  persons  of  rank,  on  account  of 
the  great  privileges  connected  with  them.  As  soon 
as  an  accuser  appeared,  and  the  fiscal  had  called 
upon  the  court  to  exercise  their  authority,  an  order 
was  issued  to  seize  the  accused.  In  an  ordinance  of 
1732,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  all  believers,  to  inform 
the  inquisition  if  they  knew  any  one,  living  or  dead, 
present  or  absent,  who  had  wandered  from  the  faith, 
who  did  observe  or  had  observed  the  law  of  Moses, 


or  even  spoken  favourably  of  it ;  if  they  knew  any 
one,  who  followed  or  liad  followed  the  doctrines  ol 
Luther ;  any  one  who  had  concluded  an  alliance  with 
the  devil,  either  expressly  or  virtually ;  any  one  who 
possessed  any  heretical  book,  or  the  Koran,  or  the 
Bible  in  the  Spanish  tongue ;  or,  in  fine,  if  they 
knew  any  one  who  had  harboured,  received,  or 
favoured  heretics.  If  the  accused  did  not  appear  at 
the  third  summons,  he  was  excommunicated. 

From  the  moment  that  the  prisoner  was  in  the 
power  of  the  court,  he  was  cut  off  from  the  world. 
The  prisons,  called  holy  houses  (casas  santas),  con- 
sisted of  vaulted  apartments,  each  divided  into  sever- 
al square  cells,  which  were  about  ten  feet  high,  and 
stood  in  two  rows,  one  over  the  other.  In  the  upper 
cells,  a  dim  ray  of  light  fell  through  a  grate ;  the 
lower  were  smaller  and  darker.  Each  dungeon  had 
two  doors.  The  inner,  which  was  bound  with  iron, 
had  a  grate,  through  which  food  was  introduced  for 
the  prisoner.  The  other  door  was  opened,  early  in 
the  morning,  to  air  the  cell.  The  prisoner  was 
allowed  no  visits  from  his  friends  or  relations  ;  no 
book  of  devotion  was  given  him  ;  he  was  compelled 
to  sit  motionless  and  silent  in  his  dark  cell,  and,  if  his 
feelings  found  vent  in  a  tone  of  complaint,  or  even  in 
a  pious  hymn,  the  ever-watchful  keeper  warned  him 
to  be  silent.  Only  one  captive  was  usually  placed  in 
each  cell,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  making  discove- 
ries. At  the  first  hearing,  the  accused  was  called 
upon  to  confess  his  guilt.  If  he  confessed  the  crime 
of  which  lie  was  accused,  he  pronounced  his  own 
sentence,  and  his  property  was  confiscated.  If  he 
declared  himself  innocent,  contrary  to  the  testimony 
of  the  witnesses,  he  was  threatened  with  torture.  The 
advocate  who  was  appointed  to  defend  him,  could 
not  speak  to  him,  except  in  the  presence  of  the  inqui- 
sitors. The  accused  was  not  confronted  with  the 
accuser  nor  the  witnesses  before  the  court,  neither 
were  they  made  known  to  him  ;  and  he  was  often 
subjected  to  the  torture,  to  extort  a  confession,  or  to 
explain  circumstances  which  had  not  been  fully 
explained  by  the  witnesses.  Those  who  escaped 
death  by  repentance  and  confession,  were  obliged  to 
abjure  their  errors,  and  to  swear  to  submit  to  all  the 
pains  and  penalties  which  the  court  ordered.  Im- 
prisonment, often  for  life,  scourging,  and  the  loss  of 
property,  were  the  punishments  to  which  the  peni- 
tent was  subjected.  He  was  made  infamous,  as  well 
as  his  children  and  grand-children.  Wearing  the 
san-benito  (the  blessed  vest  of  penitence,  a  sort 
of  coarse,  yellow  tunic,  with  a  cross  on  the  breast 
and  back,  and  painted  over  with  devils)  was  a 
common  method  of  punishment.  An  accused  per- 
son, who  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  before 
the  officers  of  the  inquisition  could  seize  him,  was 
treated  as  an  obstinate  heretic.  Summonses  were 
posted  up  in  all  the  public  places,  calling  on  him  to 
appear.  If  he  did  not  do  this  within  a  certain  time 
and  if  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  proved  tlu 
charges,  he  was  delivered  over  to  the  secular  power, 
and  burnt  in  effigy.  Persons  who  had  been  dead 
more  than  forty  years,  were  condemned,  and,  though 
their  children  retained  possession  of  the  property 
they  had  inherited,  yet  they  were  dishonoured,  and 
rendered  incapable  of  holding  any  public  office. 

When  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against 
the  accused,  the  holy  auto  da  fe  was  ordered.  This 
usually  took  place  on  Sunday,  between  Trinity  Sun- 
day and  Advent.  At  daybreak,  the  solemn  sound 
of  the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral  called  the  faithful 
to  the  dreadful  spectacle.  Men  of  high  rank  pressed 
forward  to  offer  their  services  in  accompanying  the 
condemned,  and  grandees  were  often  seen  acting  as 
familiars  to  the  inquisition.  The  condemned  appeared 
barefooted  clothed  in  the  dreadful  son  benito,  with  a 
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conical  cap  (caroza)  on  their  beads.  The  Domini- 
cans, with  the  banner  of  the  inquisition,  led  the  way. 
Then  came  the  penitents,  who  were  to  be  punished 
by  fines,  &c.,  and  after  the  cross,  which  was  borne 
behind  the  penitents,  walked  the  unfortunate  wretches 
who  were  condemned  to  death.  The  effigies  of 
those  who  had  fled,  and  the  bones  of  the  dead  who 
had  been  condemned,  appeared  in  black  coffins, 
painted  over  with  flames  and  hellish  forms  ;  and  the 
dreadful  procession  was  closed  by  monks  and  priests. 
It  proceeded  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city 
to  the  church,  where  a  sermon  was  preached,  and 
ihe  sentence  was  then  pronounced.  The  convicted 
stood,  during  this  act,  before  a  crucifix,  with  an 
extinguished  taper  in  their  hands.  As  "  the  church 
never  pollutes  herself  with  blood,"  a  servant  of  the 
inquisition,  when  this  ceremony  was  finished,  gave 
each  of  those  who  had  been  sentenced  a  blow  with 
the  hand,  to  signify  that  the  inquisition  had  no  longer 
any  power  over  them,  and  that  the  victims  were 
abandoned  (relaxados)  to  the  secular  arm.  A  civil 
officer,  "  who  was  affectionately  charged  to  treat 
them  kindly  and  mercifully,"  now  received  the  con- 
demned, bound  them  with  chains,  and  led  them  to 
the  place  of  execution.  They  were  then  asked  in 
what  faith  they  would  die.  Those  who  answered 
the  Catholic,  were  first  strangled;  the  rest  were 
burnt  alive.  The  autos  da  fe  were  spectacles  to 
which  the  people  thronged  as  eagerly  as  to  the  cele- 
bration of  a  victory.  Even  the  kings  considered  it  a 
meritorious  act  to  be  present,  with  their  courts,  and 
to  witness  the  agonies  of  the  victims. 

In  this  manner  did  the  inquisition  proceed,  in  the 
times  of  its  most  dreadful  activity.  The  Spaniards 
found  their  personal  freedom  so  much  restrained, 
even  in  the  early  period  of  the  existence  of  this 
office,  that  one  of  the  principal  requests  of  the  dis- 
affected, in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was,  that  the  king 
should  compel  the  inquisition  to  act  according  to  the 
principles  of  justice.  But  the  important  influence 
which  this  court  had,  in  the  course  of  the  following 
century,  both  on  the  state  and  on  the  moral  character 
of  the  Spaniards,  could  not,  at  that  time,  have  been 
anticipated.  This  noble  and  high-spirited  people 
were  more  debased  by  the  dark  power  of  the  inquisi- 
tion than  by  any  other  instrument  of  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, and  the  stagnation  of  intellectual  action,  which 
followed  the  discovery  of  America,  concurred,  with 
other  fatal  causes,  to  diminish  the  industry  of  the 
people,  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  state,  and  to 
prevent,  for  a  long  time,  any  progress  to  higher 
degrees  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement.  In 
more  modern  times,  when  the  spirit  of  persecution 
was  restrained  in  almost  all  other  countries  of 
Europe,  the  original  organization  of  the  inquisition 
was  but  little  changed  ;  still  the  dread  of  this  dark 
court  gradually  diminished.  The  horrible  spec- 
tacle of  an  auto  da  fi  was  seldom  witnessed  during 
the  last  century,  and  the  punishments  of  the  inquisi- 
tion were  confined,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  those 
men  who  had  become  obnoxious  to  justice.  In  1762, 
the  grand  inquisitor  having,  contrary  to  the  express 
will  of  the  king,  published  a  bull,  excommunicating 
a  French  book,  was  exiled  to  a  monastery  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Madrid.  A  royal  decree  forbade  the 
inquisition  to  issue  any  commands  without  the  consent 
of  the  king,  and  required  the  grand  inquisitor,  in  the 
condemnation  of  books,  to  conform  to  the  laws  of 
the  bind,  and  to  make  known  his  prohibition  only 
by  virtue  of  the  power  given  him  by  his  office,  and 
not  with  the  citation  of  bulls.  The  decree  also 
ordered  that,  before  prohibiting  any  book,  the  author 
should  be  cited,  that  his  defence  might  be  heard. 
In  1770,  during  the  administration  of  Aranda,  the 
power  of  the  inquisition  was  limited  to  the  punish- 


ment of  obstinate  heretics  and  apostates,  and  it  was 
forbidden  to  imprison  any  of  the  king's  subjects, 
without  first  fully  proving  their  guilt.  In  1784, 
it  was  determined  that,  if  the  inquisition  instituted  a 
process  against  a  grandee,  a  minister,  or,  in  short, 
against  any  officer  of  rank,  its  acts  must  be  subjected 
to  the  royal  inspection. 

If  we  consider  the  principal  acts  of  the  inquisition 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  we  shall  see  that,  not- 
withstanding the  restraint  exercised  over  it,  it  still 
remained  an  instrument  which,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  might  exert  a  terrible  influence. 
There  were  sixteen  provincial  inquisitions  in  Spain 
and  the  colonies,  all  subject  to  the  supreme  tribunal. 
As  late  as  1763,  we  find  that,  at  an  auto  da  fi  at 
Llerena,  some  obstinate  heretics  were  committed  to 
the  flames,  and,  in  1777,  the  inquisition  armed  itself 
with  all  its  terrors  against  a  man  who  was  guilty  ol 
nothing  more  than  imprudence — the  celebrated  Ola- 
vides  (q.  v.) ;  and,  in  1780,  a  poor  woman  of  Seville 
was  declared  guilty  of  witchcraft,  and  was  burnt  alive 
at  the  stake.  With  all  the  limits  which  had  been  set 
to  its  power,  with  all  the  mildness  of  the  tribunal, 
whose  principal  officers,  under  the  preceding  reigns, 
had  been  mostly  men  of  intelligence  and  moderation, 
still  the  odious  spirit  of  the  institution,  and  the  unjust 
form  of  procedure,  survived  ;  and,  until  the  moment 
when  it  was  abolished  by  Napoleon  (December  4, 
1808),  the  inquisition  continued  to  be  a  powerful 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  human  intellect. 
The  inquisition  published  annually  a  catalogue  of 
prohibited  books,  in  which,  among  some  infidel  and 
immoral  works,  many  excellent  or  innocent  books 
were  included.  All  the  attempts  of  enlightened 
men,  towards  effecting  the  destruction  of  this  anti- 
quated instrument  of  a  dark  policy,  during  the  two 
last  reigns,  were  without  connexion,  and  therefore 
without  effect,  and  they  sank  under  the  artifices 
which  an  all-powerful  favourite,  the  clergy  and  the 
inquisition  employed  for  their  common  advantage. 
The  process,  concluded  as  late  as  1806,  against  two 
learned  and  excellent  canons — Antonio  and  Gero- 
nimo  Cuesta,  whose  destruction  their  unworthy 
bishop,  under  the  protection  of  the  prince  of  peace, 
had  striven  to  effect — was  the  last  sign  of  life  in  this 
terrible  court,  and  plainly  shows  that  intrigue,  when 
united  with  the  secret  power  of  the  inquisition,  had 
great  influence  in  Spain,  even  in  recent  times ;  and 
the  decision  of  the  king,  which  declared  the  accused 
innocent,  and  condemned  the  proceedings  of  the 
inquisition  as  contrary  to  law,  was  yet  tender  towards 
the  inquisitors,  and  confirmed  the  general  opinion, 
which  punished  those  who  had  fallen  into  the  power 
of  the  inquisition  with  the  loss  of  public  esteem. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  Llorente,  the  number 
of  victims  of  the  Spanish  inquisition,  from  1481  to 
1808,  amounted  to  341,021.  Of  these,  31,912  were 
burnt,  17,659  burnt  in  effigy,  and  291,456  were  sub- 
jected to  severe  penance.  Ferdinand  VII.  re-estab- 
lished (1814)  the  inquisition,  which  had  been 
abolished  during  the  French  rule  in  Spain  ;  but,  on 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  cortes  (1820), 
it  was  again  abolished,  and  was  not  revived  in  1823, 
by  the  advice  of  the  European  powers. 

In  Portugal,  the  inquisition  was  established,  after 
a  long  contest,  in  1557.  The  supreme  tribunal  was 
in  Lisbon ;  inferior  courts,  established  in  the  other 
cities,  were  subject  to  this.  The  grand  inquisitor 
was  nominated  by  the  king,  and  confirmed  by  the 
pope.  John  of  Braganza,  after  the  delivery  of  the 
country  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  wished  to  destroy  the 
inquisition.  But  he  succeeded  only  in  depriving  it  ot 
the  right  of  confiscating  the  property  of  the  con- 
demned On  this  account,  he  was  excommunicated 
after  his  death,  and  his  wife  was  obliged  to  permit  his 
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body  to  receive  absolution.  As  the  Spaniards  took  the 
inquisition  with  thorn  to  America,  so  the  Portuguese 
carried  it  to  India,  and  established  it  at  Goa.  In  the 
18lh  century,  the  power  of  the  inquisition  in  Portugal 
was  restrained  by  the  ordinance  which  commanded 
that  the  accuser  of  the  court  should  furnish  the  ac- 
cu-cil  with  the  heads  of  the  accusation  and  the  names 
of  the  witnesses,  that  the  accused  should  be  allowed 
to  have  the  aid  of  counsel,  and  that  no  sentence  of 
the  inquisition  should  be  executed  until  con6rmed  by 
the  royal  council.  The  late  king  abolished  the  in- 
quisition, not  only  in  Portugal,  but  also  in  Brazil  and 
the  East  Indies,  and  caused  all  its  records  at  Goa 
to  be  burnt. 

The  inquisition  restored  in  Rome  by  Pius  VI I.,  has 
jurisdiction  only  over  the  clergy,  and  is  not  therefore 
dangerous  to  those  who  are  not  Catholics.  In  1826, 
it  condemned  to  death  Caschiur,  a  pupil  of  the  Pro- 
paganda, who  was  appointed  patriarch  of  Memphis, 
but  not  accepted  by  the  viceroy  of  Egypt.  The  pope 
dumped  the  punishment  into  imprisonment  for  life. 
His  crime  is  unknown. 

Among  the  late  works  on  the  inquisition,  are  Llo- 
rente's  History  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  (Paris, 
1815;  in  English,  London,  1827),  and  Antonio  Puig- 
blanch's  Inquisition  Unmasked,  from  the  Spanish 
(London,  1816).  The  Records  of  the  Inquisition, 
from  the  original  MSS.,  taken  from  the  Inquisitorial 
Palace  at  Barcelona,  when  it  was  stormed  by  the 
Insurrectionists  in  1819  (1828),  contain  interesting 
reports  of  some  particular  cases. 

INQUISITION,  PROCESS  OF.  This  phrase  is 
used,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  to  designate  that 
kind  of  criminal  process  in  which  the  court  takes 
upon  itself  the  investigation  of  an  offence,  by  appoint- 
ing one  of  its  members  to  collect  the  proofs  of  the 
crime,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  German  courts.  Thus 
the  process  of  inquisition  differs  from  what  is  called 
the.  process  of  accusation,  where  the  court  stands  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  accused,  as  it  does  in 
England  and  the  United  States.  In  civil  cases,  the 
process  of  accusation  prevails  also  in  the  German 
courts.  See  Process  ;  also  Accusation,  and  Act. 

INSANITY,  MENTAL  DERANGEMENT.  By 
these  general  terms  we  understand  every  form  of  in- 
tellectual disorder,  whether  consisting  in  a  total  want 
or  alienation  of  understanding,  as  in  idiocy,  or  in  the 
diseased  state  of  one  or  several  of  the  faculties. 
Medical  writers  have  adopted  different  systems  of 
classification,  in  their  treatment  of  this  subject ;  but 
perhaps  the  most  convenient  is  that  which  comprises 
all  mental  diseases  under  the  four  heads  of  mania, 
inelancholy,demency  or  fatuity,  and  idiocy.  Lunacy, 
in  its  proper  sense,  implies  an  influence  of  the  changes 
of  the  moon  (Latin,  lund;  on  the  state  of  the  mind 
or  body,  of  which  modern  science  cannot  recognise 
the  existence.  It  is  true  that  many  diseases  are 
periodical  in  their  returns,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  paroxysms  of  violence  among  insane  persons, 
may  be  really  increased  at  the  time  of  a  full  moon, 
by  the  effect  of  the  shadows  of  clouds,  and  other  ob- 
jt^cts,  as  ghosts  are  generally  seen  by  moonlight ; 
but  any  other  lunar  influence  neither  experience  nor 
science  can  discover.  The  causes  of  insanity  are 
divided  by  modern  writers,  into  physical  and  moral. 
Every  excess  of  passion,  joy,  grief,  anger,  fear, 
anxiety,  &c.,  may  become  a  moral  cause  of  insanity. 
Great  political  or  civil  revolutions  have  always  been 
observed  to  be  attended  with  numerous  cases  of 
mental  derangement.  Pinel  observed  this  phenome- 
non in  France,  after  the  revolution  of  1789,  and  Dr 
Rush  describes  similar  effects,  in  the  United  States, 
after  the  war  of  the  revolution.  Strong  religious  ex- 
citement often  produces  similar  results,  although  in 
many  cases,  religious  enthusiasm  is  only  a  form  of 


the  malady,  and  not  a  cause.  Madden  (Travels  in 
Egypt,  Nubia,  &c.,  1830)  states  that  insanity  is  rare 
among  the  Mohammedans,  and  attributes  it  to  their 
consoling  belief  in  the  certainty  of  their  salvation. 
Dr  Rush  thinks  that  the  disease  is  more  common 
among  civilized  communities  than  with  savages,  on 
account  of  the  greater  influence  of  moral  causes  on 
the  former.  The  physical  causes  of  insanity  are 
various  and  numerous  ;  diseases  of  various  kinds,  and 
of  different  organs,  bodily  injuries  or  wounds,  exces- 
sive indulgence  in  eating,  drinking,  and  other  sensual 
pleasures,  privation,  exposure  to  extreme  cold  or  heat, 
&c.,  are  among  them.  Insane  persons  are  often, 
however,  in  good  health,  and  dissection  does  not 
always  detect  a  disordered  condition  of  the  organs. 
Philosophy  is  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
mutual  action  and  reaction  of  the  body  and  the  mind 
on  each  other,  to  decide  how  far  the  disordered  state 
of  the  one  is  consistent  with  the  sanity  of  the  other ; 
nor  is  it  certain  that  there  is  any  one  organ  or  func- 
tion which  must  be  diseased  to  affect  the  mind. 
Climate,  age,  occupation,  and  sex,  are  often  mentioned 
as  causes  influencing  insanity.  But  climate  does  not 
appear  to  be  an  exciting  cause,  although  the  moral, 
civil,  religious,  or  physical  condition  of  a  nation 
may  have  rendered  the  disorder  more  frequent  in 
some  countries  than  in  others.  The  seasons,  how- 
ever, appear  to  exercise  an  influence,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally observed  that  the  cases  of  insanity  are  most 
numerous  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  year.  Suicides 
are  most  frequent  when  the  thermometer  is  above  84°. 
Although  many  circumstances,  both  physical  and 
moral,  appear  to  render  the  female  sex  roost  liable  to 
insanity,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  number  of  insane 
females  is  greater  than  that  of  males :  drunkenness 
being  more  prevalent  among  the  latter,  may  be  one 
cause  of  this.  In  bath  sexes,  the  most  active  period 
of  life,  from  thirty  to  forty,  presents  the  greatest 
number  of  cases.  In  regard  to  occupation,  sufficient 
data  do  not  exist  to  show  that  there  is  any  decided 
predominance  of  cases  in  any  particular  employ- 
ment. 

Idiocy  is  either  a  congenital  or  an  acquired  defect 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  or,  as  Pinel  defines  it,  an 
obliteration,  more  or  less  absolute,  of  the  functions 
of  the  understanding  and  the  affections  of  the  heart. 
Congenital  idiocy  may  originate  from  a  malformation 
of  the  cranium,  or  of  the  brain  itself;  the  senses  are 
often  wanting,  or  defective,  and  life  is  commonly  of 


gences,  intemperance,  fatigue,  and  from  moral  causes. 
In  this  the  senses  may  be  partially  affected,  or  quite 
destroyed,  and  life  often  continues  to  old  age.  Abso- 
lute idiocy  admits  of  no  cure ;  but  ii,  should  not  too 
hastily  be  concluded  that  a  patient  is  in  this  state. 
The  term  demency  (fatuity,  the  pugta  of  the  Greeks, 
and  dementia  of  later  writers)  is  applied  to  a  complete 
or  partial  hebetude  of  individual  faculties,  particu- 
larly those  of  association  and  comparison,  producing 
confusion  of  thoughts,  loss  of  memory,  childishness, 
a  diminution  or  loss  of  the  powers  of  volition ;  it 
differs  from  idiocy  in  being  curable.  Persons  are  re- 
duced to  this  state,  because  exterior  objects  make  too 
weak  an  impression  on  them ;  the  sensations  are, 
therefore,  feeble,  obscure,  and  incomplete;  the  patient 
does  not  form  a  correct  idea  of  objects,  nor  compare, 
associate,  or  abstract  ideas.  It  is  oftt-n  merely  an 
attendant  of  other  diseases,  or  other  forms  of  insanity, 
and  is  frequently  quite  temporary,  though  it  often  be- 
comes permanent. 

Mania  (Greek,  ^0.110.,  madness)  is  a  species  of  men. 
tal  derangement,  characterised  by  the  disorder  of 
one  or  several  of  the  faculties,  or  by  a  blind  impulse 
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to  acts  of  fury.  Adults  arc  the  principal  subjects. 
A  nervous  temperament,  an  irritable  constitution, 
predispose  to  it.  Females  are  more  exposed  to  it 
than  males,  particularly  at  the  period  when  menstru- 
ation begins  or  ceases,  during  pregnancy,  and  after 
delivery.  Violent  emotions,  a  dissipated  life,  excess 
in  any  indulgence,  sometimes  produce  it.  The  dis- 
order of  the  intellectual  faculties  is  manifested  by 
extravagant,  gay,  gloomy,  or  furious  emotions  ;  the 
gestures  and  words  seem  automatic.  Sometimes  the 
conversation  is  rational,  but  the  patient  bursts  out,  at 
intervals,  into  paroxysms  of  rage,  attacking  every 
thing  which  he  meets ;  the  moral  affections  also  seem 
deadened,  and  the  most  ferocious  hatred  is  displayed 
towards  the  most  natural  objects  of  love.  It  is 
sometimes  cured,  but  sometimes  remains  stationary, 
and  sometimes  is  converted  into  demency.  Repeated 
bleeding,  hellebore,  cold  water  poured  upon  the  head, 
scourging,  and  other  means  of  terror,  were  formerly 
employed  as  remedies.  At  present,  solitude,  warm 
baths,  low  diet,  &c.,  are  more  commonly  applied. 

Melancholy  (from  pi^as,  black,  and  £»x»,  bile), 
called  also  monomanie  (Greek,  p.ovn,  only,  and  pavm, 
madness) ;  a  species  of  mental  disorder,  consisting 
in  a  depression  of  spirits.  Some  dark  or  mournful 
idea  occupies  the  mind  exclusively,  so  that,  by  de- 
grees, it  become  unable  to  judge  rightly  of  existing 
circumstances,  and  the  faculties  are  disturbed  in  their 
functions.  The  powers  of  the  soul  become  weakened, 
we  might  say  crippled.  If  these  feelings  are  allowed 
to  attain  a  height  at  whicli  the  power  of  self-control 
is  lost,  a  settled  gloom  takes  possession  of  the  mind. 
Consciousness,  however,  may  still  continue  ;  the  per- 
son knows  his  state.  But  if  consciousness  is  also  lost, 
and  this  state  becomes  continual,  the  melancholic 
patient  is  insensible  to  the  world  around  him  ;  he 
only  lives  within  himself,  and  there  only  in  the  circle 
of  one  fixed  idea.  In  this  disordered  state  of  the 
iV'clings,  the  other  faculties  may  still  continue  to  act, 
•although  the  mode  and  result  of  their  operation  will 
necessarily  be  influenced  by  the  existing  disease. 
There  may  be  reflection  in  the  actions  of  the  patient, 
but  the  reflection  proceeds  from  false  premises. 
Several  kinds  of  melancholy  are  distinguished ;  the 
ilictinctions  a  re  founded,  however,  mostly  on  the  cause 
of  the  disease.  A  very  common  cause  of  melancholy 
is  love.  He  who  loses  the  great  object  of  his  wishes 
and  affections,  which  has  absorbed,  we  might  almost 
say,  the  whole  activity  of  his  soul,  feels  more  than 
jealousy  at  the  success  of  a  fortunate  rival ;  existence 
appears  to  him  a  blank,  and  himself  the  most  unhap- 
py of  men.  Another  frequent  cause  of  melancholy 
is  gloomy  views  of  religion.  A  constant  excitement 
of  the  feelings  by  the  awful  picture  of  the  eternal 
punishment  of  sin,  often  produces  absolute  despair. 
The  use  of  such  means,  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the 
reception  of  deep  religious  principle,  has  not  unfre- 
quently  led  to  distraction  and  suicide.  Repeated 
failures  in  enterprises  pursued  with  anxious  zeal,  may 
also  reduce  the  faculties  of  a  man  so  much,  that  he  be- 
comes wrapt  up  solely  in  the  idea  of  his  misfortune. 
Melancholy  patients  often  flee  from  men,  haunt  soli- 
tary places,  such  as  graveyards,  and  are  given  to 
nocturnal  rambles.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  va- 
rious ;  sometimes  it  lasts  a  series  of  years ;  some- 
times it  ceases  of  itself,  or  is  cured  by  medical  aid  ; 
more  frequently  it  passes  over  into  other  kinds  of  in- 
sanity, or  into  bodily  diseases,  as  dropsy  of  the  chest, 
consumption,  dropsy  in  the  head,  apoplexy,  &c.  It 
is  said  that  melancholy  people  rarely  suffer  from  the 
gout,  or  are  attacked  by  epidemic  diseases.  Several 
physical  causes  are  enumerated  as  inducing  it,  parti- 
cularly a  superfluity  of  black  bile  (hence  the  Greek 
name).  Various  derangements  in  the  physical  system 
tend  to  occasion  it,  as  debility  of  the  nerves,  violent 


flow  of  the  blood  to  the  heart,  superfluity  of  thick 
blood.  (For  the  light  in  whicli  the  law  regards  me- 
lancholy patients,  see  the  article  Non  Compos.) 
Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  consists  chiefly  of 
extracts  from  ancient  authors,  illustrating  the  causes, 
effects,  and  cure  of  that  morbid  affection.  The  au- 
thor's own  reflections  are  few,  but  they  are  original, 
ingenious,  and  striking.  The  subject  of  insanity  is 
fully  treated  in  the  following  works :  Burrow's  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Causes,  Forms,  Symptoms,  and  Treat' 
ment  of  Insanity  (London,  1828) ;  Pinel,  Traite  sur 
V Alienation  Mentale ;  Voisin,  DCS  Causes  Morales 
et  Physiques  des  Maladies  Mentales  (1826) ;  Willis, 
Treatise  on  Mental  Derangement  (1823). 

INSCRIPTION,  in  archaeology,  is  used  to  desig- 
nate any  monumental  writing,  intended  to  commemo- 
rate some  remarkable  event,  to  preserve  the  name  of 
the  builder  of  a  monument,  or  of  the  person  in  whose 
honour  it  was  erected,  &c.  Inscriptions  are  one  of 
the  most  important  sources  of  history,  particularly  for 
the  earlier  periods  of  nations,  when  other  written 
documents  are  rare  or  entirely  wanting,  and  tradition 
is  the  only  medium  of  historical  knowledge.  After 
the  invention  of  the  alphabet,  the  earliest  application 
of  the  art  of  writing  is  by  engravings  on  wood,  stone, 
or  metals ;  and,  after  other  and  more  convenient 
materials  have  come  into  common  use,  this  method  is 
still  preferred  for  many  purposes,  on  account  of  the 
greater  durability  of  the  material.  We  have  inscrip- 
tions, therefore,  from  all  nations  who  have  arrived  at 
a  certain  stage  of  civilization,  on  walls  of  temples, 
tombs,  triumphal  monuments,  tablets,  vases,  &c. ,  con- 
taining laws,  decrees,  treaties,  religious  legends,  moral, 
philosophical  or  scientific  precepts,  chronological 
tables,  &c.,  generally  contemporary  with  the  events 
they  commemorate.  Indian,  Persian,  Egyptian, 
Phoenician,  Etruscan,  Grecian,  Roman,  &c.,  inscrip- 
tions, have  been  diligently  studied,  and  have  made  im- 
portant revelations  in  the  hands  of  learned  and  ingeni- 
ous men.  The  Egyptian  monuments  are  numerous,  and 
covered  with  inscriptions,  which  the  learned  have  only 
recently  been  able  to  decipher.  They  are  in  the  hiero- 
glyphic, hieratic,  and  demotic  characters,  in  the  Cop- 
tic or  old  Egyptian  language,  and  have  already  served 
to  throw  much  light  on  the  imperfect  accounts  of  his- 
torians, and  to  supply  many  deficiencies  in  our  know- 
ledge of  Egyptian  history.  (See  Hieroglyphics.)  The 
Phoenician  monuments,  bearing  inscriptions,  are  few. 
The  language  was  employed  on  the  medals  of  the 
Phoenician  cities  till  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  was 
carried  to  Carthage,  Cadiz,  &c.,  by  this  commercial 
people.  Barthelemy  (Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Belles 
Let(res,tom.  xxxii.),Swinton,  Chishull,  have  written 
on  this  subject,  but  it  is  still  involved  in  obscurity. 
The  inscriptions  on  the  ruins  of  Pasargadze,  Babylon, 
and  Persepolis  (q.  v.),  are  in  the  arrow-headed  cha- 
racter, of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  the  Persian  and 
the  Babylonian:  the  former  consists  of  three  sorts  of 
characters,  all  of  which  are  commonly  used  in  the 
same  inscription.  The  Persian  inscriptions,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  deciphered,  appear  to  contain  merely 
names  of  the  kings,  with  wishes  for  their  welfare. 
The  Babylonian  characters  are  of  two  sorts,  and  are 
sometimes  called  nail-headed,  in  distinction  from  the 
Persian.  The  little  that  is  known  relating  to  the 
arrow-headed  characters  may  be  found  in  Heeren's 
Jdeen,  i,  1 ;  Hager's  Diss.  on  tlie  Babylonian  Inscript. 
(London,  1801) ;  Von  Hammer's  Fundgruben  des 
Orients,  iv.  4 ;  Alexander's  Travels  from  India  to 
England  (London,  1827).  The  ancient  Arabic  in- 
scriptions are  in  the  Cufic  character  (see  Cufic  JVrit- 
ing),  and  the  old  Hebrew  are  in  the  Samaritan 
cliaracter.  Greek  art  was  carried  from  its  native 
soil  into  all  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean, 
by  commerce  and  colonies  .and,  by  the  arms  of  Alex- 
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niuler  and  his  successors,  even  into  the  remote  East. 
l  lit-  (in  ck  language  appears  on  n  great  number  of 
monuments  in  this  extensive  region,  written  in 
nt  characters,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
uiMTi|>iioii,  and  in  different  dialects  in  different 
riuiuirie*.  The  Doric  dialect  is  perceptible  in 
Ktnumentt  of  Dorian  colonies,  and  so  with 
ilif  others.  In  this  manner,  where  there  are  two 
••iiies  or  artists  of  the  same  name,  it  may  be  d«-l«T- 
miiird  to  which  the  work  of  art  should  be  attributed 
••.  tiif  dialect  of  the  inscription.  The  forms  of  the 
i  •  ri-t-k  Inters  underwent  some  changes,  which  must  be 
attended  to  in  the  study  of  inscriptions:  the  absence  or 
admission  of  certain  letters  (as  II  and  n),  the  different 
forms  of  the  sigma  (2,  C,  or  S),  of  the  epsilon  (as  E 
or  *),  of  the  O  (as  round  or  square,  D),  of  the  lambda 
^is  A  or  L),  &c.,  may  aid  in  determining  the  age  of 
a  monument.  The  early  inscriptions  are  often  from 
riuhi  to  left,  sometimes  in  the  boustrophedon  (q.  v.), 
which  was  abandoned  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  before  Christ.  (See  the  8th  vol.  of  the  The- 
*'iitr  Antiq.  Greec.  of  Gronovius;  the  works  of  Po- 
rcx-ke,  Chandler,  and  other  travellers;  Montfaucon's 
I'uleeographia  Grteca;  Mem.  de  V Academic  des  In- 
scriptions.) The  Etruscan  inscriptions,  on  vases  and 
monuments,  have  occasioned  much  dispute  among 
the  learned.  Niebuhr,  in  his  Roman  History,  says, 
iiiui  the  assertion  of  Dionysius,  that  the  Etruscans 
-jM.ke  a  peculiar  language,  deserves  full  credit,  since 
ii  was,  in  his  time,  a  living  language;  and  it  is  fully 
>  •iiinirined  by  the  inscriptions  extant,  in  the  words  of 
which  no  analogy  with  the  Greek  or  Latin  can  be 
dftected;  and  he  adds  in  a  note,  that,  among  all  the 
Etruscan  words  of  which  explanations  have  been 
pretended,  only  two  have  been  really  explained. 
See,  however,  Lanzi's  Saggi  di  Lingua  Etrusca 
(Home,  1789,  3  vols.);  Gori's  Museum  Etruscum; 
and  Inghirami's  Monument.  Etruschi  (1826).  From 
the  Eugubian  Tables,  discovered  in  1444,  Buonarotti, 
Gori,  and  others  endeavoured  to  form  an  alphabet : 
the  former  tiiought  he  had  discovered  twenty-four, 
the  latter  sixteen  letters.  The  Latin  inscriptions 
are  the  most  frequently  met  with.  They  are  found  on 
monuments  of  all  descriptions ;  some  very  ancient 
ones  are  yet  preserved.  (See  Graevius's  Thesaur. 
Antiq.  Rom.,  vol.  4,  and  Fabricius's  Bibliotheca  La- 
tina,  lib.  iv.  c.  3.)  Inscriptions  are  called  bilingual, 
when  the  cliaracters  are  taken  from  two  different  lan- 
guages, as  was  sometimes  done  by  the  vanquished 
people,  in  compliment  to  their  conquerors.  Inscrip- 
tions are  sometimes  repeated  in  different  languages, 
or  in  different  characters,  on  the  same  monument;  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  language  of  the  province  and  in 
the  Greek  or  I.;. tin,  in  the  times  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  empires.  Some  of  the  general  collections  of 
inscriptions  are,  Grater's  Inscriptions  antiquae, 
Cura  Greevii  (Amsterdam,  1707,  2  vx)ls.,  folio) ; 
Muratori's  Thesaurus  Vet.  Inscrip.  Milan,  1739,  4 
vols.)  Consult,  also,  the  works  of  Selden,  Prideaux, 
Chandler,  and  Mattaire  on  the  Parian  (Arundelian) 
marbles  (q.  v.);  the  Archaologia  Britannica  1779  to 
1822,  21  vols.,  4to;  the  Memoires  de  I' Academic  des 
Inscriptions  ;  and  the  numerous  works  on  particular 
countries,  cities,  or  collections.  See  Medal,  Vase, 
Obelisks,  Pyramids,  &c. 

INSCRIPTIONS,  ACADEMY  OF.    See  Academy. 

INSECTIVORA;  animals  which  live,  or  are 
thought  to  live,  on  insects.  Divisions  of  this  sort 
cannot  be  very  exact.  Some  insectivora  drink  blood 
with  delight,  or  eat  grass  occasionally,  and  some  of 
the  beasts  of  prey,  whose  principal  food  is  larger 
game,  are  fond  of  flies.  Among  birds,  the  insectivora 
Form  a  very  numerous  class. 

INSECTS.     See  Entomology. 

INSOLVENCY.    See  Bankrupt. 


INSTANCE.  On  the  European  continent,  a  court 
is  said  to  l>e  of  the  first  instance,  when  it  has  original 
jurisdiction  of  a  case;  of  the  second  instance,  when  it 
has  appellate  jurisdiction  from  a  lower  court ;  of  the 
third  instance,  when  it  has  appellate  jurisdiction  from 
courts  of  the  second  instance.  In  some  cases,  gene- 
rally criminal,  a  court  may  be  of  the  first  or  second 
instance,  according  to  the  place  where  the  process 
was  begun;  for  instance,  if  a  man  is  tried  in  Prussia 
for  a  high  crime,  and  found  guilty,  he  appeals,  and 
the  case  is  sent  to  another  criminal  court,  chosen  by 
the  government,  which,  in  this  case,  is  of  the  second 
instance;  while,  in  the  next  case,  perhaps,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  two  courts  may  be  reversed.  To  absolve 
ab  instantia  means  to  absolve  a  person  from  an  ac- 
cusation, without  carrying  through  the  process. 

INSTINCT  (from  the  Latin  instinctus);  that  im- 
pulse, produced  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  an  animal, 
which  prompts  it  to  do  certain  things,  without  being 
directed,  in  acting  thus,  by  reflection,  and  which  is 
immediately  connected  with  its  own  individual  pre- 
servation, or  with  that  of  its  kind.  Thus  the  new- 
born duck  hastens  to  the  water,  the  infant  sucks, 
without  being  taught  to  do  so;  all  animals  eat  when 
they  feel  hunger,  drink  when  they  are  thirsty,  by  in- 
stinct. All  the  instincts  of  animals  are  directed  to  the 
preservation  either  of  the  individual  or  of  the  genus. 
They  appear  in  the  selection  of  food,  avoiding  of 
injurious  substances,  taking  care  of  their  young,  and 
providing  for  them  before  they  are  born;  as  the  bird, 
for  instance,  builds  its  nest  to  receive  its  future  pro- 
geny. The  instinct  of  motion,  and  the  opposite 
instinct,  which  compels  the  bird,  for  instance,  to 
remain  on  her  eggs  at  the  period  of  incubation,  are 
equally  strong.  The  building  of  dwellings  is,  in  the 
case  of  many  animals,  a  highly  curious  exercise  of 
instinct;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  beaver 
and  the  bee.  They  are  evidently  actuated  by  instinct, 
as  they  always  succeed  the  first  time  they  attempt  it. 
Certain  instincts  lead  to  certain  changes ;  for  instance, 
to  migrating,  or  to  coupling  at  certain  times,  to  build- 
ing nests,  and  expelling  the  young  when  they  are 
fledged,  and  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  In- 
stinct sometimes  misleads;  as,  for  instance,  the  fly 
lays  its  eggs  in  the  flower  of  the  stapelia  hirsuta, 
deceived  by  the  smell  of  this  plant,  which  resembles 
that  of  meat  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.  The  young, 
in  this  case,  perish  for  want  of  food.  Two  things  are 
worthy  to  be  remarked.  Men  often  act  from  instinct, 
when  least  aware  of  it,  and  often  explain  actions  in 
other  animals,  by  instinct,  in  which  they  cannot  be 
actuated  by  it,  but  in  which  memory,  and  the  power 
of  combination,  must  necessarily  be  supposed.  Num- 
berless anecdotes  of  dogs  prove  this.  The  intelligence 
of  animals  is  an  extremely  interesting  subject,  and 
though  there  are  several  highly  valuable  works  on  it, 
yet.it  is  far  from  having  been  thoroughly  investigated. 

INSTITUTE,  THE  NATIONAL.  This  learned 
body,  which  was  organized  after  the  first  storm  of 
the  French  revolution,  during  which  all  the  acade- 
mies of  learning  and  arts  in  France  had  perished, 
was  formed  by  the  decree  of  the  3d  Brumaire  of  the 
year  4,  from  the  Academic  Francaise,  the  Academic 
des  Sciences,  and  the  Academic  des  Belles  Lettres  et 
Inscriptions.  Its  object  was  the  advancement  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  by  continual  researches,  by  the 
publication  of  new  discoveries,  and  by  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  all 
countries,  and  especially  by  promoting  such  scientific 
and  literary  undertakings  as  would  tend  to  the  na- 
tional welfare  and  glory.  The  institute  was  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  members  residing  at  Paris,  and 
an  equal  number  of  associates  (associes)  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  republic.  Each  class  could  also 
choose  eight  learned  foreigners  as  associates.  II 
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was  at  first  divided  into  three  classes,  each  of  which 
was  subdivided  into  several  sections.  The  first  class 
embraced  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences, 
the  second  the  moral  and  historical,  and  the  third 
literature  and  the  fine  arts.  The  number  of  active 
members,  exclusive  of  the  associes,  was  limited  to 
144.  The  national  institute  received,  however,  its 
final  organization  by  a  decree  of  the  3d  Pluviose  of 
the  year  11  (January  23, 1803).  It  was  then  divided 
into  four  classes — 1.  the  class  of  the  physical  and 
mathematical  sciences,  consisting  of  sixty-five  mem- 
bers; 2.  the  class  of  the  French  language  and  litera- 
ture, consisting-  of  forty  members ;  3.  the  class  of 
history  and  ancient  literature,  of  forty  members ; 
and,  4.  the  class  of  the  fine  arts,  with  twenty-eight 
members.  In  the  last  years  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, the  title  of  the  national  institute  was  exchanged 
for  that  of  the  imperial  institute.  The  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  gave  rise  to  new  changes  in  this 
learned  body,  which  restored  it,  in  some  degree,  to 
its  original  condition.  A  royal  ordinance  of  March 
21,  1816,  first  restored  the  former  names  of  the 
classes,  so  that  the  name  of  institzite  was  applied 
only  to  the  whole  body  collectively.  The  same 
ordinance  assigned  the  first  rank  to  the  Academic 
Francaise,  as  being  the  oldest ;  the  next  rank  to  the 
Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres ;  the 
third  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences ;  and  the  last  to 
the  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts.  These  united  aca- 
demies were  under  the  personal  direction  of  the 
king,  and  each  had  an  independent  organization,  and 
a  free  exercise  of  the  powers  committed  to  them. 
To  each  academy  were  attached  ten  honorary  mem- 
bers, who  had  merely  the  right  of  being  present  at 
the  meetings.  Such  of  the  former  honorary  mem- 
bers and  academicians  as  had  returned  with  the  court, 
became,  as  a  matter  of  right,  honorary  members  of 
their  respective  academies.  A  list  of  names,  appended 
to  the  royal  decree,  determined  the  members. 

The  Academic  Francaise  is  well  known  to  be 
charged  with  the  composition  of  a  French  dictionary. 
As  every  one  who  has  brought  a  vaudeville  on  the 
stage  with  success,  thinks  himself  entitled  to  a  place 
among  the  forty  members  of  this  class,  these  places 
afford  the  most  fruitful  subjects  for  squibs  and  satire. 

The  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres 
has  lately  limited  its  members  to  thirty.  It  has 
always  been  considered  a  great  mark  of  distinction 
to  be  an  associe  stranger  ofthis  class.  The  number 
of  corresponding  members  is  unlimited.  The  most 
distingnished  scholars,  both  in  and  out  of  Europe,  are 
thus  connected  with  the  society.  Committees  of  this 
academy  superintend  the  erection  of  public  monu- 
ments, and  the  preservation  and  description  of  those 
already  in  existence.  Sacy,  Daunou,  Caussin, 
Letronne,  Boissonade,  were  chosen  from  this  aca- 
demy to  continue  the  Notices  et  Extraits  des  Manu- 
scripts, de  la  Bibl.  du  Roy.  The  editing  of  the 
Journal  des  Savans,  to  which  the  members  of  all  the 
academies  contribute,  devolves  principally  on  this 
academy.  They  have  the  distribution  of  prizes  of 
considerable  value. 

The  Academic  des  Sciences  is  divided,  as  .formerly, 
into  the  two  principal  departments  of  the  physical 
and  mathematical  sciences,  and  retains  most  of  its 
earlier  regulations,  made  in  the  time  of  the  republic. 
The  number  of  its  associes  etrangers  is  limited  to 
ten. 

The  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts  has  five  sections. 
A  committee  of  this  academy  is  charged  with  the 
publication  of  a  dictionary  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  annual  changes  which  take  place  in  the  aca- 
demies, may  be  learned  from  the  calendar  called 
Institut  Royal  de  France,  published  by  Firmin  Didot 
printer  to  the  institute. 


INSTITUTIONES.  See  Corpus  Juris,  and  Civil 
Law. 

INSTRUMENT,  in  music;  any  sonorous  body, 
artificially  constructed  for  the  production  of  musical 
sound.  Musical  instruments  are  divided  into  three 
kinds — wind  instruments,  stringed  instruments,  and 
instruments  of  percussion.  Ot  the  stringed  instru- 
ments among  the  ancients,  the  most  known  are  the 
lyre,  psalterium,  trigonium,  simmicium,  epandoron, 
&c.  The  principal  wind  instruments  were  the  tibia, 
fistula,  tuba,  cornu,  and  lituus ;  those  of  percussion, 
the  tympanum,  cymbalum,  crepitaculum,  tintinna- 
bulum,  and  crotalum. 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  ;  music  produced  by 
instruments,  as  contradistinguished  from  vocal  music. 
The  term  instrumental  is  particularly  applied  to  the 
greater  compositions,  in  which  the  human  voice  has 
no  part.  The  first  instrument  invented  was  probably 
the  pipe  or  flute.  An  idle  shepherd  might  very 
naturally,  from  accident,  or  in  imitation  of  the  effects 
of  the  wind,  blow  through  a  simple  reed,  and  thus 
invent  the  pipe,  from  which  the  flute  would  readily 
originate.  The  pipe  is,  in  fact,  found  among  many 
savages.  The  invention  of  stringed  instruments,  as 
they  are  more  artificial,  is  of  later  origin.  The 
instrumental  music  of  the  Greeks  was  confined  to  a 
few  instalments,  among  which  the  flute,  the  cithara, 
the  sackbut,  though  not  precisely  like  those  instru- 
ments among  the  moderns,  were  the  most  important. 
The  violin  was  invented  in  the  middle  ages,  and  soon 
became  the  principal  instrument,  taking  its  place  above 
the  flute,  though  the  latter  is  of  much  more  ancient 
origin,  because  the  playing  on  a  stringed  instrument 
is  less  fatiguing,  and  the  tone  of  the  violin  is  more 
distinct  from  the  human  voice,  and,  therefore,  better 
fitted  to  be  used  with  it ;  besides,  the  instrument  per- 
mits much  more  perfect  execution.  Until  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  the  Italian  composers  used  no  other 
instruments  in  their  great  pieces,  than  violins  and 
bass-viols ;  at  that  time,  however,  they  began  to  use 
the  hautboy  and  the  horn ;  but  the  flute  has  never 
been  much  esteemed  in  Italy,  particularly  in  music 
exclusively  instrumental.  These  were  the  only  wind 
instruments  in  Italy,  used  in  instrumental  music, 
until  the  end  of  the  last  century ;  and  even  to  this 
day,  the  Italians  use  wind  instruments  much  less  than 
the  Germans,  and  particularly  the  French.  Since 
Mozart,  every  instrument  has  been  used,  which 
appeared  adapted  to  answer  a  particular  purpose. 
This  is  the  cause  of  the  fewness  of  the  notes  in 
the  Italian,  and  of  their  great  number  in  German, 
and  their  excess  in  the  modern  French  scores.  In 
general,  symphonies  and  overtures,  solos,  duets,  ter- 
zettos, quartettes,  quintettes,  &c.,  sonatas,  fantasias, 
concerts  for  single  instruments,  dances,  marches,  &c., 
belong  to  instrumental  music. 

INSURANCE  is  a  contract,  whereby,  for  a  sti- 
pulated consideration,  called  a  premium,  one  party 
undertakes  to  indemnify  another  against  certain 
risks.  The  party  undertaking  to  make  the  indem- 
nity is  called  the  insurer  or  underwriter,  and  the  one 
to  be  indemnified,  the  assured  or  insured.  The 
instrument,  by  which  the  contract  is  made,  is  deno- 
minated a  policy ;  the  events  or  causes  of  loss  insured 
against,  risks  or  perils ;  and  the  thing  insured,  the 
subject  or  insurable  interest.  Marine  insurance 
relates  to  property  and  risks  at  sea  ;  insurance  of 
property  on  shore  against  fire,  is  called  fire  insur- 
ance ;  and  the  written  contracts,  in  such  cases,  are 
often  denominated  fire  policies.  Policies  on  lives 
are  another  description  of  this  contract,  whereby  a 
party,  for  a  certain  premium,  agrees  to  pay  a  certain 
sum,  if  a  person,  to  whose  life  it  relates,  shall  die 
within  a  time  specified.  These  policies,  however, 
usually  make  an  exception  of  death  by  suicide. 
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There  was  a  kind  of  insurance  In  use,  among  the 
lireeks  aud  Romans,  called  bottomry  or  respondent  in, 
whirh  is,  where  the  owner  of  a  vessel  or  goods, 
borrows  money  upon  bottomry  (q.  v.)  upon  the  ves- 
sel, or  upon  respondentia  on  the  goods,  for  a  certain 
voyage,  agreeing,  that  if  the  ship  or  goods  arrive  at 
a  certain  port,  the  money  shall  be  repaid,  and  also 
interest,  exceeding  the  legal  rate;  but  if  lost  by  the 
risks  specified  in  (lie  boiui,  before  arriving  at  the  port 
named,  the  lender  is  to  lose  the  money  loaned.  This 
risk  of  losing  the  whole  capital,  is  the  cause  of  the 
excess  of  interest  allowed  in  case  of  the  arrival  of 
the  ship  or  goods ;  and  it  is  called  marine  interest, 
which  ought  to  be  equal  to  the  common  rate  of 
interest,  added  to  the  rate  of  premium,  for  insuring 
the  ship  or  goods  for  the  same  voyage  against  the 
same  risks.  This  sort  of  contract  was  anciently  in 
use,  and,  as  the  laws  then  gave  less  security,  or,  at 
least,  as  credit  and  confidence  were  not  so  widely 
ilitl'u>eil,  and  correspondence  was  less  extensive 
among  merchants,  it  was  usual  for  the  lender  to  send 
some  person  with  the  property,  to  receive  repayment 
of  the  money  loaned  and  the  marine  interest,  at  the 
port  where  the  risk  terminated.  In  modern  times, 
it  is  not  usual  to  send  any  person  with  the  property, 
who  would  be  of  no  service  during  the  voyage ;  and, 
at  its  termination,  some  agent  of  the  lender,  at  the 
port  of  arrival,  if  he  is  not  there  himself,  looks  after 
his  interest.  The  wide  extension  of  correspondence, 
among  merchants  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  modern 
times,  gives  a  facility  for  this  purpose,  and  renders 
the  execution  of  this,  as  well  as  other  commercial 
contracts,  more  economical,  and,  at  the  same  tune, 
more  secure. 

Contracts  of  insurance,  strictly  so  called,  are  of 
modern  invention ;  and  their  importance,  in  relation 
to  commerce,  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  bills  of 
excliange.  Every  merchant  is  liable  to  losses  and 
reverses,  by  the  change  of  the  markets.  The  risks 
of  this  description  may,  however,  be  calculated  upon 
with  some  degree  of  probability ;  but  those  of  fire, 
the  perils  of  the  seas,  or  capture,  cannot  be  so  well 
estimated ;  and,  when  they  come,  they  would,  in 
many  cases,  bring  ruin  upon  the  merchant,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  system  of  insurance,  the  object  of  which 
is,  to  apportion  the  losses  from  these  disasters  among 
all  those  whose  property  is  exposed  to  the  same 
hazards.  If,  for  instance,  all  persons  engaged  in 
trading  were  to  enter  into  a  general  agreement  to 
contribute  for  the  losses  of  each  other,  occasioned  by 
those  casualties,  in  the  proportions  of  the  amounts 
that  they  should  respectively  have  at  risk,  every 
individual  would  then  only  run  the  risk  of  the  pro- 
portion of  losses  occurring  upon  the  general  aggre- 
gate of  property  at  risk.  But  as  such  a  general  com- 
bination would  be  complicated,  and  practically  incon- 
venient, a  very  simple  system  is  devised,  by  means 
of  insurance,  for  effecting  the  same  object ;  for  one 
person — the  underwriter — agrees  to  take  upon  him- 
self those  risks,  for  a  hundred  merchants,  more  or 
less,  for  a  certain  premium  on  each  risk,  calculating 
that  the  premiums  on  the  fortunate  adventures  will 
compensate  him  for  the  losses  he  may  incur  on  those 
which  are  unfortunate,  and  leave  him  some  surplus, 
as  a  compensation  for  his  time  and  trouble ;  and  a 
little  experience  will  enable  him  to  calculate  the 
chances  with  very  considerable  accuracy.  The  resull 
accordingly  is,  that  all  the  persons  who  procure  their 
property  to  be  insured  by  him,  in  effect,  mutually 
contribute  for  each  other's  losses,  by  the  bargain  of 
of  each  with  the  common  receiver  of  the  contributions 
of  all. 

This  contract  was  subjected  to  a  system  of  definite 
rules,  much  earlier  in  Italy  and  France  than  in 
England ;  and  as  the  contract  is  the  same  in  prin- 


ciple, and  very  similur  in  form  in  dill'm-nt  countries, 
the  rules  of  construction  adapted  to  it  in  one  country, 
are  equally  applicable  in  another.     The  system  of 
rules  collected  in  the  French  ordinance  of  the  marine 
in  the  year  1681,  and  which  had  already,  in  general, 
become  established  in  France,  Italy,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, is  still  in  force,  and  daily  applied  throughout 
the  commercial  world,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  also 
in  America.     But  it  was  late  before  these  principles 
of  insurance  were  intimately  incorporated  into  the 
law  of  England.     Until  the  time  of  lord  Mansfield's 
becoming  chief-justice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench  in 
England,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  law  of  insurance  was   in  a  very  rude  state. 
It  was,  before  that  time,  the  more  general  practice 
to   make  what  were   called   wagering  policies,    in 
which  one  party  .agreed,  for  a  certain  premium,  to 
pay  the  other  a  certain  sum,  in  case  a  particular 
vessel  should  not  arrive  at  a  certain  port  of  destina- 
tion, on  account   of   certain  perils ;    without    any 
question  being  made  whether  the  party  insured  had 
any  interest  in  the  ship  or  cargo  ;  so  that,  in  addition 
to  the  contracts  of  insurance  against  real  loss,  many 
contracts  of  the  above  sort  were  made  by  persons 
who  had  no  interest  whatever  in  the  property  to 
which  the    contract    related.     These  contracts    of 
insurance,  in  the  case  of  persons  really  interested  in  the 
property,  were  a  very  imperfect  indemnity,  since 
they  only  extended  to  the  case  of  a  defeat  of  the 
voyage;  whereas,   great  damage  is  often  sustained 
by  the  ship  or  cargo,  notwithstanding  they  may 
both  arrive  at  the  port  of  destination.     But,  at  about 
the  period  already  mentioned,  Magens,  a  merchant, 
who  had  removed  from  Hamburg  to  London,  pub- 
lished his  very  elaborate  work  on  insurance,  in  the 
latter  place,  containing  all  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  different  commercial  countries  of  the  continent, 
on  this  subject,  and  presenting  its  leading  doctrines, 
hi  relation  to  partial  losses  and  general  averages, 
and  giving  a  great  number  of  examples  of  adjust- 
ments of  losses,  of  both  descriptions.     Lord  Mans- 
field, at  about  the  same  time,  expelled  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  branch  of  law  the  narrow,  quib- 
bling, and  technical  doctrines  with  which  it  had  been 
previously  too  much  infested.    The  foundation  was 
then  laid  for  that  magnificent  and   truly  scientific 
superstructure  of  legal  principles  and  practical  rules, 
which  lias  been  the  work  of  the  joint  labours  of  the 
English  and  American  jurists,  from  that  period  down 
to  the  present  day.     The  courts  of  the  United  States 
have  contributed  their  full  share  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  the  admirable  system  by  which  the  commerce 
of  the  world  is  now  protected  and  promoted ;  and 
instances  might  readily  be  referred  to,  of  discussions 
and  opinions  on  this  subject  in  the  American  courts, 
which,    in    learned    research,    liberality  of   views, 
scientific  principles,  and  logical  precision,  will  not 
suffer  by  a  comparison  with  those  of   any   other 
country. 

This  contract,  considered  as  one  of  indemnity, — 
and  as  such  only  it  ought  always  to  be  regarded,  and 
by  no  means  confounded  with  gambling, — requires, 
in  the  first  place,  a  subject ;  something  must  be  at 
risk,  and  the  thing  so  at  risk  must  be  described  in 
the  contract;  and  no  party  can  be  injured,  unless 
he  has  an  interest  in  the  subject  which  he  is  liable  to 
lose,  or  in  respect  to  which  he  is  liable  to  suffer  by  the 
perils  insured  against ;  and  the  contract  must  specify 
against  what  perils  or  risks  the  underwriter  under- 
takes to  make  indemnity;  and  the  party  insured 
must,  at  the  time  of  making  the  contract,  state, 
fairly  and  honestly,  all  the  material  circumstances 
within  his  own  private  knowledge,  which  may  enable 
the  underwriter  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  risk. 
This  is  peculiarly  a  contract,  in  which  the  assured  is 
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bound  to  fairness  and  good  faith  in  effecting  it,  and 
the  underwriter  to  liberal  promptness  in  complying 
with  his  stipulation  to  make  indemnity. 

INSURRECTION.     See  Revolution. 

INTAGLIOS;  engraved  gems.  See  Gem  Sculp- 
ture. 

INTEGRAL.     See  Calculus. 

INTEMPERANCE.     See  Temperance. 

INTENSENESS  is  the  state  of  being  raised  or  con- 
centrated to  a  great  degree.  A  verbum  intensivum,  in 
grammar,  is  a  verb  which  expresses  increased  force;  as, 
facesso,  I  do  earnestly,  from/ado,  I  do;  petisso,  I  seek 
earnestly,  from  peto,  I  seek.  The  German  betteln, 
to  beg  alms,  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  the  in- 
tensive form  of  bitten,  to  ask,  unless  it  be  considered 
to  denote  properly  a  repetition  of  the  act  of  asking, 
in  which  case  it  will  belong  to  the  class  of  verba 
frequentativa ,  such  zsfactito,\  do  repeatedly;  lectito, 
I  read  often. 

INTERDICT;  an  ecclesiastical  censure  in  the 
Catholic  church,  the  effect  of  which,  taken  in  its 
most  extended  sense,  is,  that  no  kind  of  divine 
service  is  celebrated  in  the  place  or  country  under 
the  sentence;  the  sacraments  are  not  administered, 
the  dead  not  buried  with  the  rites  of  the  church. 
This  interdict  is  called  real  or  local,  whilst  the  per- 
sonal interdict  regards  only  one  or  more  persons. 
We  shah1  here  speak  of  the  former.  Even  Catholic 
writers  admit  that  the  interdict  lias  been  often  abused 
for  interested  purposes,  and  has  produced  licentious- 
ness in  the  countries  and  provinces  subjected  to  it, 
by  depriving  them  of  religious  service  for  a  length  of 
time.  (See  the  (Catholic)  Dictionnaire  de  Theologie, 
Toulouse,  1817,  article  Interdict.)  And  no  one,  ac- 
quainted with  history,  can  deny  that  interdicts  have 
been  productive  of  rebellion  and  all  kinds  of  disorder; 
they  served,  however,  in  the  barbarous  age  of  modern 
Europe,  as  a  check  against  the  power  of  the  mon- 
archs.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Gregory  VII. 
(q.  v.)  was  the  inventor  of  this  mighty  engine  of 
ecclesiastical  power.  It  can  be  proved  to  have 
existed  before  his  time ;  but  it  is  true  that  he  used 
it  oftener  and  more  powerfully  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. The  eleventh  century  was  pre-eminently 
the  century  of  interdicts.  Adrian  IV.  laid  Rome 
itself  under  an  interdict,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
the  senators  to  expel  Arnold  of  Brescia  and  his  fol- 
lowers. Innocent  III.  laid  France  under  an  interdict 
in  1200,  and  England  in  1208.  (See  Philip  Augus- 
tus, John,  and  Innocent)  Popes  or  bishops  some- 
times mitigated  the  rigour  of  the  interdict.  Tims 
we  read  in  the  Chronicle  of  Tours,  that  the  viaticum 
and  baptism  were  allowed  to  be  administered  during 
the  interdict,  under  which  France  was  laid,  as  above- 
mentioned,  and  which  lasted  nine  months.  Innocent 
III.  finally  permitted  preaching  and  confirmation  to 
take  place  during  this  period,  and  even  the  adminis- 
tering of  the  eucharist  to  crusaders  and  foreigners. 
And  Gregory  IX.,  about  1230,  on  account  of  the 
"  great  scandal "  caused  by  the  interdicts,  permitted 
mass  to  be  said  once  a  week,  without  ringing  the 
bells,  and  with  the  doors  closed.  Boniface  VIII. 
(1300)  ordered  the  mass  to  be  said  without  singing, 
every  day,  with  closed  doors,  except  on  Christmas, 
Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Assumption,  when  ringing  the 
bells,  singing,  and  open  doors  were  allowed.  Mag- 
deburg was  four  years  under  an  interdict,  because  the 
archbishop  of  the  city  had  been  murdered.  John 
XXII.  took  off  the  interdict  by  a  bull.  Interdicts 
were  gradually  recognised  to  lie  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  time;  and,  when  Paul  V.  laid  Venice 
under  an  interdict  in  1606,  the  churches  were  not 
closed,  nor  divine  service  interrupted,  and  only  a 
minority  of  the  bishops  acknowledged  it.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  same  century,  some  interdicts,  pro- 


nounced by  bishops,  excited  much  attention.  It  was 
not  uu frequent,  in  the  middle  ages,  for  princes  to 
request  bishops  to  lay  the  territories  of  their  vassals 
under  an  interdict.  The  interdict  must  be  announced, 
like  the  excommunication,  in  writing,  with  the  causes, 
and  is  not  to  be  imposed  until  after  three  admonitions. 
The  penalty  of  disobedience  to  an  interdict  is  excom- 
munication. Writers  of  the  Gallican  church  say  that 
the  pope  has  no  right  to  lay  France  under  an  interdict, 
and  the  parliaments  refused  to  register  them.  Inter- 
dicts are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  simple  cessatio 
a  divinis,orthe  disuse  of  religious  ceremonies,  which 
takes  place  when  a  church  has  been  polluted,  e.  g., 
by  a  murder  committed  in  it. 

INTEREST  is  the  allowance  made  for  the  loan  or 
forbearance  of  a  sum  of  money,  which  is  lent  for,  or 
becomes  due  at,  a  certain  time;  this  allowance  being 
generally  estimated  at  so  much  per  cent,  per  annum, 
that  is,  so  much  for  the  use  of  £  100  for  a  year.  In- 
terest is  either  simple  or  compound.  Simple  interest 
is  that  which  is  allowed  upon  the  principal  only,  for 
the  whole  time  of  the  loan  or  forbearance.  The 
money  lent  or  forborne,  is  called  the  principal;  the 
sum  paid  for  the  use  of  it,  the  interest.  The  interest 
of  £100  for  one  year,  is  called  the  rate  per  cent.,  and 
the  sum  of  any  principal  and  its  interest,  together, 
the  amount. — Compound  interest  is  that  which  arises 
from  any  sum  or  principal  in  a  given  time,  by  increas- 
ing the  principal,  at  fixed  periods,  by  the  interest 
then  due,  and  hence  obtaining  interest  upon  both  in- 
terest and  principal.  The  accumulation  of  money, 
when  placed  at  compound  interest,  after  a  certain 
number  of  years,  is  exceedingly  rapid,  and  in  some 
instances  appears  truly  astonishing.  One  penny,  put 
out  at  five  per  cent,  compound  interest,  at  the  birth 
of  Christ,  would,  in  1810,  have  amounted  to  a  sum 
exceeding  in  value  357,000,000  of  solid  globes  of 
standard  gold,  each  in  magnitude  as  large  as  this 
earth!  (the  exact  number  of  globes,  according  to  this 
computation,  is  357,474,600) ;  while  at  simple  interest, 
it  would  have  amounted  only  to  7s.  7%d. 

INTERIM  (of  Augsburg).  After  the  overthrow 
of  the  Smalcaldic  league,  the  despotic  emperor 
Charles  V.,  in  order  to  place  Germany  in  its  former 
condition,  in  regard  to  religion  as  well  as  politics, 
issued  a  decree,  to  be  observed  until  a  general  coun- 
cil should  be  assembled.  This  decree  was  therefore 
called  the  interim,  and  settled,  pro  tern.,  the  constitu- 
tion, the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  church  in 
Germany.  At  the  diet  of  Augsburg  (1548)  it  re- 
ceived the  force  of  a  law  of  the  empire.  Nothing 
was  conceded  to  the  Protestants  but  the  cup  in  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  the  marriage  of  priests;  in  every 
other  respect  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  Catho- 
licism, from  which  they  had  been  free  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  were  to  be  restored.  The  Protestants, 
however,  contrived  to  gain  time  by  negotiations  and 
compliances,  until  the  treaty  of  Passau  (1552)  and 
the  peace  of  Augsburg  (1555)  secured  to  them  com- 
plete religious  freedom.  See  Peace,  Religious. 

INTERLUDE;  a  piece  of  music,  a  dance,  or  a 
short  dramatic  scene,  generally  between  two  per- 
formers of  different  sexes,  exhibited  between  the  acts 
of  a  serious  opera,  to  vary  the  entertainment.  The 
interlude  is  not  an  invention  of  the  moderns;  the 
ancients  were  acquainted  with  certain  short  pieces, 
loosely  connected,  which  served  to  make  an  easy 
transition  from  one  play  to  another,  and  to  occupy 
the  interval  between  the  two.  At  present,  the  term 
interlude,  or  intermezzo,  is  applied  principally  to 
small  comic  operas,  written  for  one,  or  at  most  for 
two  persons,  but  not  connected,  in  any  way,  either 
with  the  play  which  precedes,  or  that  which  follows. 
On  account  of  the  very  limited  number  of  persons  in 
the  interlude,  little  more  is  required  of  such  pieces 
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than  humour  and  comic  power.  According  to  Ar- 
teaga,  modern  interludes  were  at  first  madrigals, 
which  were  sung  between  the  acts  by  several  voices, 
and  were  connected  with  the  play.  One  of  the  oldest 
and  most  beautiful  is  Jl  combattimento  d'Apolline  col 
Serptnte,  by  Bardi.  Hut  these  madrigals  soon  lost 
their  primitive  form,  and  represented  some  action. 

INTERMENT.     See  Funeral  Rites. 

INTERNUNTIUS;  the  messenger  or  representa- 
tive of  the  pope,  sent  to  small  foreign  courts  and  to 
republics.  The  papal  ambassador  to  emperors  and 
kings  is  called  minting.  (See  Nuncio.)  The  ordi- 
nary Austrian  ambassador  at  Constantinople  is  also 
called  intrrntintius. 

INTERPOLATION,  in  algebra,  signifies  the  find- 
ing of  an  intermediate  term  in  a  series,  its  place  in 
the  series  being  given.  There  are  analytic  formulas 
for  the  execution  of  interpolations. 

In  philological  criticism,  interpolation  signifies  the 
insertion  of  spurious  passages  in  a  work.  In  printed 
texts,  suspected  passages  are  often  enclosed  in 
brackets. 

INTERPRETATION  (from  the  Latin};  the  ex- 
planation of  the  true  meaning  of  an  author  or  instru- 
ment. (For  the  interpretation  of  the  Scripture,  see 
Exegesis;  for  interpretation  in  politics,  see  Con- 
struction). On  the  continent  of  Europe,  if  a  law  is 
interpreted  by  the  legislative  power,  it  is  called  inter- 
vretatio  authentica;  if  by  the  unwritten  usage,  interpr. 
vsualis ;  if  in  a  scientific  way,  interpr.  doctrinalis, 
which  may  be  interpr.  grammatica,  if  the  meaning  is 
found  out  from  the  words  according  to  grammatical 
rules,  or  interpr.  logica,  if  the  meaning  is  found  by 
internal  reasons,  or  interpr.  critica,  if  obtained  by 
correcting  the  text.  The  interpr.  logica  is  called 
extensiva,  if  it  extends  the  law  beyond  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  words,  or  restrictiva,  if  it  restricts 
the  application  of  the  law  to  fewer  cases  than  the 
words  would  imply,  and  declarativa,  if  it  settles 
vague  expressions.  In  the  interpretation  of  laws, 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  ascertain  the  meaning 
of  the  lawgivers ;  the  intention  of  the  person  who 
drew  up  an  instrument  in  the  nature  of  a  contract,  is 
not  so  decisive,  because  there  the  intention  of  the 
party  with  whom  the  contract  was  made,  is  equally 
important.  Furthermore,  the  meaning  which  words 
bore  at  certain  periods,  is  important  in  the  explanation 
of  old  laws,  and  a  knowledge  of  local  usages  is  often 
essential  for  interpretation.  In  former  times,  laws 
and  instruments  were  drawn  up  with  a  profusion  of 
words,  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  leaving  any  thing 
to  construction ;  but  experience  has  proved  this  view 
to  be  erroneous,  for  nothing  is  clearer  than  the  sim- 
plest language;  and,  though  there  will  always  be 
room  left  for  interpretation,  except  in  mathematics, 
yet  this  increases  with  the  profusion  of  words  and 
the  endeavour  to  embrace  every  detail. 

INTERREGNUM.     See  Germany. 

INTERVAL  ;  the  difference  in  point  of  gravity  or 
actiteness  between  any  two  sounds.  Taking  the 
word  in  its  more  general  sense,  we  must  allow  that 
the  possible  intervals  of  sound  are  infinite ;  but  we 
now  speak  only  of  those  intervals  which  exist 
between  the  different  tones  of  any  established  sys- 
tem. The  ancients  divided  the  intervals  into  simple 
or  uncomposite,  which  they  call  diastems,  and  com- 
posite intervals,  which  they  call  systems.  The  least 
of  all  the  intervals  in  the  Greek  music  was,  accord- 
ing to  Bacchius,  the  enharmonic  diesis,  or  fourth  of 
a  tone ;  but  our  scale  does  not  notice  so  small  a 
division,  since  all  our  tones  concur  in  consonances, 
to  which  order,  only  one  of  the  three  ancient  genera, 
viz.,  the  diatonic,  was  accommodated.  Modern 
musicians  consider  the  semitone  as  a  simple  interval, 
and  only  call  those  composite  which  consist  of  two  or 


more  semitones:  thus  from  B  to  C  is  a  semitone, "or 
simple  interval,  but  from  C  to  D  is  two  half  tones,  or 
a  compound  interval. 

INTERVENTION,  in  politics ;  a  word  which  has 
been  used,  particularly  since  the  congresses  of  Trop- 
pau,  Laybach,  and  Verona  (see  Congress,  and  Holy 
Alliance),  to  express  the  armed  interposition  (inter- 
vention armee)  of  one  state  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
another.  The  right  of  armed  intervention  has  never 
been  so  distinctly  pronounced  and  acted  upon,  as  in 
modem  times,  since  the  congress  of  Vienna.  It  was 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  holy  alliance,  and  the 
congresses  of  rulers,  or  their  representatives,  assem- 
bled to  prop  the  pillars  of  despotism.  (See  Italy, 
France,  since  1819,  Naples,  and  Spain.)  Such 
armed  interventions  as  have  lately  taken  place  in 
Europe,  arise  from  the  fellow-feeling  of  sovereigns, 
who  claim  the  right  of  assisting  each  other  against 
their  subjects,  and  directly  contravene  the  right  of 
independent  development  which  belongs  to  the 
character  of  a  nation. 

The  works  of  FieVee  (De  I  Espagne  et  des  Conse- 
quences de  I' Intervention  Armee,  3d  edit.,  Paris, 
J823),  of  Bignon  (Du  Congres  de  Troppau,  Paris, 
1821,  and  Les  Cabinets  et  les  Peuples  depuis  1815, 
jusqtfd  la  Fin  de  1822,  3d  edit.,  Paris,  1823),  of  De 
Pradt,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  important  debates  on  the 
subject  of  the  French  war  of  intervention  in  Spain,  in 
both  the  French  chambers,  and  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment, 1823,  have  exhausted  the  subject.  The  first 
statesmen  of  Britain  and  France  then  exerted  them- 
selves to  throw  light  on  the  doctrine  of  armed  inter- 
vention, which  had  already  been  applied  to  the  Poles, 
treating  it  both  in  its  general  principles  and  in  its 
application  to  particular  cases.  Among  the  state 
papers  relating  to  the  right  of  intervention  according 
to  the  latest  principles,  the  following  are  particularly 
important : — the  declaration  of  the  British  minister, 
lord  Castlereagh,  of  the  19th  January,  1821,  and  the 
circular  of  Verona,  14th  December,  1822.  With 
regard  to  the  application  of  this  doctrine,  by  the 
European  powers,  to  the  Spanish  American  colonies, 
Britain  and  the  United  States  declared  themselves  so 
categorically,  in  1824,  that  no  congress  of  the  sove- 
reigns was  held  on  that  subject.  The  United  States 
are  the  power  which  acts  most  implicitly  upon  the 
principle  of  non-intervention.  (See  Independence.) 
Recently,  the  interest  of  most  of  the  European 
monarchs,  which  induced  them  to  pronounce  at  Lay- 
bach the  right  of  armed  intervention,  has  prompted 
them  to  deny  it  in  the  protocol  of  the  five  great 
powers,  issued  at  London,  in  1831,  denouncing 
foreign  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Belgium. 

INTESTINE  (intestinum,  from  intus,  within). 
The  convoluted  membraneous  tube,  that  extends 
from  the  stomach  to  the  anus,  receives  the  ingested 
food,  retains  it  a  certain  time,  mixes  with  it  the  bile 
and  pancreatic  juice,  propels  the  chyle  into  the  lac- 
teals,  and  covers  the  faeces  with  mucus,  is  so  called. 
The  intestines  are  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  are  divided  into  the  small  and  large,  which 
have,  besides  their  size,  other  circumstances  of  dis- 
tinction. The  small  intestines  are  supplied  inter- 
nally with  folds,  called  valvulce  conniventes,  and  have 
no  bands  on  their  external  surface.  The  large  intes- 
tines have  no  folds  internally;  are  supplied  externally 
with  three  strong  muscular  bands,  which  run  parallel 
upon  the  surface,  and  give  the  intestines  a  saccated 
appearance  ;  they  have  also  small  fatty  appendages, 
called  appendiculae  epiploicee.  The  first  portion 
of  the  intestinal  tube,  for  about  the  extent  of  twelve 
fingers'  breadth,  is  called  the  duodenum ;  it  lies  in 
the  epigastric  region,  makes  three  turnings,  and, 
between  the  first  and  second  flexure,  receives, 
by  a  common  opening,  the  pancreatic  duct,  and  the 
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duct  us  communis  choledochus.  It  is  in  this  portion 
of  the  intestines  that  chylification  is  chiefly  per- 
formed.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  small  intes- 
tines, is  distinguished  by  an  imaginary  division  into 
the  jejunum  and  ileum.  The  jejunum,  which  com- 
mences where  the  duodenum  ends,  is  situated  in  the 
umbilical  region,  and  is  mostly  found  empty  ;  hence 
its  name  :  it  is  every  where  covered  with  red  vessels, 
and,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  a  meal,  with  dis- 
tended lacteals.  The  ileum  occupies  the  hypogastric 
region  and  the  pelvis,  is  of  a  more  pallid  colour  than 
the  former,  and  terminates  by  a  transverse  opening 
into  the  large  intestines,  which  is  called  the  valve  of 
tlie  ileum,  valve  of  the  caecum,  or  the  valve  of  Tulpius. 
The  beginning  of  the  large  intestines  is  firmly  tied 
down  in  the  right  iliac  region,  and,  for  the  extent  of 
about  four  fingers'  breadth,  is  called  the  caecum,  hav- 
ing adhering  to  it  a  worm-like  process,  called  the 
processus  cad  vermiformis,  or  appendicula  cceci  ver- 
miformis.  The  great  intestine  then  takes  the  name 
of  colon,  ascends  towards  the  liver,  passes  across  the 
abdomen,  under  the  stomach,  to  the  left  side,  where 
it  is  contorted  like  the  letter  S,  and  descends  to  the 
pelvis ;  hence  it  is  divided,  in  this  course,  into  the 
ascending  portion,  the  transverse  arch,  and  the  sig- 
moid flexure.  When  it  has  reached  the  pelvis,  it  is 
called  the  rectum,  from  whence  it  proceeds  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  anus.  The  intestinal  canal  is 
composed  of  three  membranes,  or  coats  ;  a  common 
one  from  the  peritoneum,  a  muscular  coat,  and  a  vil- 
lous  coat,  the  villi  being  formed  of  the  fine  termina- 
tions of  arteries  and  nerves,  and  the  origins  of  lac 
teals  and  lymphatics.  The  intestines  are  connected 
to  the  body  by  the  mesentery  ;  the  duodenum  has 
also  a  peculiar  connecting  cellular  substance,  as  have 
likewise  the  colon  and  rectum,  by  whose  means  the 
former  is  firmly  accreted  to  the  back,  the  colon  to  the 
kidneys,  and  the  latter  to  the  os  coccygis,  and,  in 
women,  to  the  vagina.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
tube  is  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The 
arteries  of  this  canal  are  branches  of  the  superior  and 
inferior  mesenteric,  and  the  duodenal.  The  veins 
evacuate  their  blood  into  the  vena  portce.  The  nerves 
are  branches  of  the  eighth  pair  and  intercostals.  The 
lacteal  vessels,  which  originate  principally  from  the 
jtjunum,  proceed  to  the  glands  in  the  mesentery. 

INTONATION,  in  music,  relates  both  to  the  con- 
sonance and  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  sounds. 
Intonation  not  only  includes  the  act  of  tuning,  but 
the  giving  to  the  tones  of  the  voice  or  instrument 
that  occasional  impulse,  swell,  and  decrease,  on 
which,  in  a  great  measure,  all  expression  depends. 
A  good  intonation  is  one  of  the  first  qualifications  in 
the  higher  walks  of  execution. 

In  church  music,  those  antiphonies  are  called  into- 
nations, which  are  first  sung  by  the  priest,  and  then 
responded  by  the  choir  or  the  congregation  ;  also  the 
short  sentence,  mostly  taken  from  the  Bible,  which 
the  minister  sings  before  the  collect,  and  which  is 
responded  by  the  choir  or  community.  Such  are  the 
Gloria  (q.  v.),  "  The  Lord  bfe  with  you,"  &c. 

INTOXICATION;  the  state  produced  by  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  alcoholic  liquids.  It  comes  on  gradually, 
and  several  stages  may  be  noticed  in  its  progress. 
The  first  is  the  condition  expressed  by  the  phrase 
warmed  with  wine.  In  this  stage,  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  becomes  somewhat  more  rapid,  and  all  the 
functions  of  the  body  are  exercised  with  more  free- 
dom. The  excitement,  however,  is  not  so  great  as 
to  produce  a  surcharge  of  blood  in  the  head  or  lungs. 
In  this  state,  some  of  the  powers  of  the  soul  seem  to 
act  more  freely;  the  consciousness  is  not  yet  attacked; 
the  fancy  is  more  lively  ;  the  feeling  of  strength  and 
courage  is  increased.  In  the  second  stage,  the  effect 
on  the  brain  is  more  decided.  The  peculiarities  of 


character,  the  faults  of  temperament  which,  in  his 
sober  moments,  the  individual  could  control  and  con- 
ceal, manifest  themselves  without  reserve  ;  the  secret 
thoughts  are  disclosed,  and  the  sense  of  propriety  is 
lost.  In  the  next  degree,  consciousness  is  still  more 
weakened  ;  the  balance  of  the  body  cannot  be  kept, 
and  dizziness  attacks  the  brain.  In  the  next  degree, 
the  soul  is  overwhelmed  in  the  tumult  of  animal  ex- 
citement ;  consciousness  is  extinguished ;  the  lips 
utter  nothing  but  an  incoherent  bauble ;  the  face  be- 
comes of  a  glowing  red  ;  the  eyes  are  protruded  ; 
sweat  streams  from  the  pores;  and  the  victim  of  in- 
toxication falls  into  a  sleep  resembling  the  stupor  of 
apoplexy.  For  some  further  remarks  on  this  subject, 
see  the  article  Temperance. 

INTRENCHMENT  ;  any  work  that  fortifies  a  post 
against  the  attack  of  an  enemy.  The  word  is  gene- 
rally used  to  denote  a  ditch  or  trench  with  a  parapet. 
Intrenchments  are  sometimes  made  of  fascines  with 
earth  thrown  over  them,  of  gabions,  hogsheads,  or 
bags  filled  with  earth,  to  cover  the  men  from  the 
enemy's  fire.  See  Retrenchment. 

INTRIGUE;  an  assemblage  of  events  or  circum- 
stances, occurring  in  an  affair,  and  perplexing  the 
persons  concerned  in  it.  In  this  sense,  it  is  used  to 
signify  the  nodus  or  plot  of  a  play  or  romance,  or 
that  point  wherein  the  principal  characters  are  most 
embarrassed  through  artifice  and  opposition,  or  unfor- 
tunate accidents  and  circumstances. 

INTROIBO  ;  a  passage  of  the  fifth  verse  of  the 
42d  Psalm,  with  which  the  Catholic  priest,  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar,  after  having  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  begins  the  mass ;  whereupon  the  servitor 
answers  with  the  rest  of  the  verse  ;  after  which  the 
whole  Psalin  is  recited  alternately  by  the  priest  and 
the  servitor.  In  masses  for  the  dead,  and  during 
Passion  week,  the  Psalm  is  not  pronounced. 

INTUITION  (from  the  Latin  intueor,  I  look  stead- 
fastly at,  gaze  upon  ;  in  German  philosophy,  An- 
schauung,)  would  mean,  according  to  its  etymology, 
in  its  narrowest  sense,  an  image  in  the  mind,  ac- 
quired directly  by  the  sense  of  sight.  In  the  English 
use  of  the  word,  it  is  confined  to  mental  perception, 
and  signifies  the  act  whereby  the  mind  perceives  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas,  imme- 
diately by  themselves,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  other ;  in  which  case,  the  mind  perceives  the 
truth,  as  the  eye  does  the  light,  merely  by  being 
directed  towards  it.  Thus  the  mind  perceives  that 
white  is  not  black,  that  three  are  more  than  two,  and 
equal  to  one  and  two.  This  part  of  knowledge, 
says  Locke,  is  irresistible,  and,  like  the  sunshine, 
forces  itself  immediately  to  be  perceived,  as  soon  as 
ever  the  mind  turns  its  view  that  way.  It  is  on 
this  intuition  that  all  the  certainty  and  evidence  of 
our  other  knowledge  depend ;  this  certainty  every 
one  finds  to  be  so  great,  that  he  cannot  imagine,  and 
therefore  cannot  require,  a  greater.  The  German 
Anschauung,  which  literally  signifies  the  same  as^Jw- 
tuition,  is  used  to  signify  any  notion  directly  presented 
by  an  object  of  sense.  The  transcendental  philoso- 
phy acknowledges  also  intuitions  which  live  in  us 
(distinct  from  ideas  obtained  by  reasoning),  in  conse- 
quence of  the  direct  perception  of  the  internal  sense, 
as  the  intuition  of  the  Divine.  Kant  distinguishes 
empiric  intuitions  (those  conveyed  by  the  senses  from 
external  objects),  and  pure  intuitions  (reine  Anschuu- 
ungen),  or  intuitions  a  priori,  which  are  the  basis  of 
the  former  ;  for  instance,  space  and  time  :  as  nothing 
can  be  perceived  by  our  senses  except  cither  in  space 
or  time,  our  notions  of  these  must  precede  the  em- 
piric intuitions. 

INVALIDS ;  in  its  general  sense,  a  person  who 
is  sickly  or  indisposed  ;  in  its  more  particular  souse, 
soldiers  and  officers',  who  are  disabled  for  foreign 
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service  by  wounds,  disease,  or  age,  and  who  are 
generally  maintained  for  life  in  pubiic  establishments 
(hospitals),  at  the  public  expense.  The  Athenians 
had  *  law,  providing  for  the  public  maintenance  of' 
persons  disabled  in  war.  The  Romans  also  made 
some,  though  small,  provision  for  invalids.  At  a 
later  period,  they  were  taken  care  of  in  the  monas- 
teries. Philip  Augustus  of  France  first  formed  the 
plan  of  an  hospital  for  invalids.  But,  as  pope  Inno- 
cent HI.  would  not  permit  this  institution  to  be 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  bishop,  the  king 
relinquished  the  plan.  Louis  XIV.  was  the  first  who 
r..rri«'d  this  design  into  execution.  Between  1671 
and  1679,  he  erected  a  splendid  hospital  at  Paris,  in 
the  suburb  of  St  Germain.  A  church,  a  department 
for  the  sick,  a  governor,  and  other  officers,  are 
attached  to  it.  Guards  are  stationed,  and  all  other 
forms  observed  which  are  customary  in  fortified  posts. 
A  soldier  must  have  served  ten  years,  to  be  received 
into  this  hospital  on  account  of  poverty  or  infirmity. 
The  invalids  who  mount  guard  are  the  only  ones  who 
bear  arms.  This  institution  suffered  very  much  at 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution  ;  but,  during  the 
imperial  government,  it  was  put  in  a  better  condition 
than  ever.  The  architect  of  the  hospital  was  Bruant. 
It  is  composed  of  five  courts  surrounded  by  buildings. 
A  vast  esplanade,  bordered  by  rows  of  trees,  and 
decorated  with  a  fountain,  gives  the  principal  facade, 
towards  the  Seine,  a  noble  perspective.  The  hotel 
has  a  library  of  20,000  volumes  ;  it  is  capable  of 
containing  7000  men,  and  is  governed  by  a  marshal 
of  France.  The  church  is  considered  a  chef-d'oeuvre 
of  French  architecture  ;  its  dome  supports  a  lantern, 
which  is  surmounted  by  a  cross  308  feet  high.  From 
the  dome  were  formerly  suspended  3000  colours, 
taken  from  different  nations ;  but  they  were  taken 
down  and  burnt  by  the  invalids,  at  the  time  when  the 
allies  entered  Paris,  that  they  might  not  be  retaken 
Works  in  statuary  and  painting,  by  Lafosse,  Boul- 
longne,  Coypel,  Coustou,  Coysevox,  &c.,  adorn  the 
ceilings,  niches,  and  other  parts  of  the  buildings. 
Frederic  the  Great,  in  1748,  built  the  hospital  at 
Berlin,  with  the  inscription  Lceso  et  invicto  militi. 
The  British  marine  hospital,  at  Greenwich,  is  the  first 
institution  of  this  kind. 

INVENTION,  in  science,  is  distinguished  from 
discovery,  as  implying  more  creative  combining 
power,  and  generally  signifies  the  application  of  a 
discovery  to  a  certain  purpose.  But  the  distinction 
is  often  very  nice,  and  it  is  difficult,  in  many  cases, 
to  say  which  word  is  most  suitable.  Every  invention 
includes  a  discovery.  When  Archimedes  exultingly 
exclaimed,  E^uxa  ( I  have  found  it),  after  he  had 
discovered,  in  the  bath,  that  his  body,  in  the  fluid, 
displaced  an  amount  equal  to  its  own  bulk,  he  dis- 
covered; but  he  invented  when  he  applied  the  hydro- 
static law,  thus  discovered,  to  determining  the  specific 
gravity  of  different  substances.  Inventions  owe  their 
f>rupn,  as  discoveries  do,  either  to  chance,  to  somt 
liappy  idea  suddenly  striking  the  mind,  or  to  patient 
reflection  and  experiment.  Many  inventions  belong 
to  the  two  former  heads.  Of  the  third  class  of 
inventions,  late  years  afford  many  instances,  owing  to 
the  great  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  the  natural 
sciences.  As  man,  in  modern  times,  is  always 
inclined  to  consider  that  which  is  nearest  him  the 
most  important,  he  generally  considers  the  inventions 
of  his  age  as  far  surpassing  those  of  other  times ;  but 
the  study  of  history  teaches  us  more  modesty.  The 
invention  of  the  screw,  of  the  wheel,  of  the  rudder, 
of  the  double  pulley,  may  be  compared  with  any 
modern  inventions  in  mechanical  science,  and  could 
not,  moreover,  have  been  struck  out  at  once  by 
chance.  The  history  of  inventions  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  branches  of  historical  sciences 


exhibiting,  in  n  striking  light,  the  stages  of  progress 
and  decline  in  human  activity,  and  the  great  variety 
of  motives  which  have  actuated  different  ages.  G. 
Ch.  A.  Busch  has  published  a  Manual  of  Inventions, 
12  vols.,  (Eisenach,  1802  to  1822,  in  German). 
Beckmann's  History  of  Inventions  (Leipsic,  1780 — 
1805),  has  been  translated  into  English,  3  vols. 

INVENTION  OF  THE  CROSS.  The  Roman 
Catholic  church  celebrates  a  feast,  May  3,  in  honour 
of  the  finding  of  the  cross  on  which  Christ  was  exe- 
cuted. The  search  was  made  by  the  order  of  St 
Helena,  mother  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  A.  D. 
326,  and  the  cross  was  said  to  have  been  found  under 
the  ruins  of  Calvary.  The  story  is  told  by  St  Cyril. 

INVERKEITHING  ;  a  royal  burgh  and  seaport, 
in  Fifeshire,  occupying  a  pleasant  elevation  rising 
from  the  northern  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
which  here  forms  a  noble  bay,  affording  secure 
anchorage  for  ships  of  all  descriptions,  including 
the  men  of  war  on  the  Leith  station,  which  in  heavy 
gales  occasionally  run  up  hither  from  Leith  roads  for 
safety;  here  also  foreign  vessels  usually  perform 
quarantine,  for  whose  accommodation  a  laznretto  is 
moored  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  their  merchandise  and  fumigating  it 
under  the  superintendence  of  an  inspector.  Within 
this  bay  is  the  harbour,  which  has  been  recently 
improved  and  deepened,  so  that  ships  can  now  take 
in  or  discharge  their  cargoes  alongside  the  excellent 
and  commodious  quays  constructed  close  to  the 
town.  Inverkeithing  is  a  very  ancient  place,  having 
been  a  royal  residence  in  the  time  of  David  I.,  when 
it  contained  convents  of  Franciscan  and  Dominican 
friars,  the  remains  of  one  of  which,  termed  The  Inns, 
is  still  exempt  from  the  magisterial  authority  exer- 
cised over  the  rest  of  the  burgh.  At  present  it  con- 
sists of  one  spacious  street,  intersected  by  several 
others  of  inferior  width.  It  was  made  a  royal 
burgh  by  William  the  Lion,  and  has  since  received 
charters  from  other  kings,  all  ratified  by  James  VI. 
The  parish  is  three  miles  and  a  half  in  length  by 
about  one  in  breadth,  and  includes  the  island  of 
Inchgarvie,  the  fishing  village  of  Bruce  Haven  and 
that  of  North  Queen's  Ferry,  between  which  and 
South  Queen's  Ferry,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Forth,  passage-boats  are  in  constant  requisition. 
Population  in  1831,  3,189. 

INVERNESS-SHIRE;  an  extensive  highland 
county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  east  by  those  of 
Aberdeen  and  Elgin  or  Moray,  on  the  west  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  north  by  the  shire  of  Ross 
and  the  Moray  Firth,  and  on  the  south  by  the  shires 
of  Argyle  and  Perth,  including  also  the  islands  of 
North  and  South  Uist,  Eigg,  and  several  others  of  the 
Hebrides.  It  comprehends  the  districts,  Badenoch, 
Lochaber,  Moidart,  Glenelg,  and  Glergary,  and  ex- 
tends across  the  entire  country  from  the  North  Sea  to 
the  Atlantic,  having  the  noble  Lochs  Ness,  Oich,and 
Lochy,  running  in  a  direct  line  through  the  centre,  or 
vale  of  Glenmorenahalabin,  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, and  uniting  the  northern  and  western  oceans  by 
means  of  the  great  Caledonian  Canal,  cut  from  the 
Moray  Firth  to  that  arm  of  the  sea  termed  Lochiel. 
This  extensive  vale  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  wild 
and  barren  tracts,  terminating  in  lofty  mountains,  of 
which  the  celebrated  Ben  Nevis,  whose  summit  is 
capped  with  eternal  snow,  is  elevated  4370  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  district  is  inter- 
sected by  numerous  rapid  streams,  which,  uniting  at 
various  points,  form  the  river  Beauly-Foyers,  noted 
for  its  stupendous  falls,  Lochy  and  Sprey,  with  others 
of  minor  consideration,  all  of  them  well  stocked  with 
salmon,  trout,  and  different  other  kinds  of  fish. 
There  arc  evident  remains  of  extensive  forests,  con- 
sisting of  several  tracts  of  oak,  fir,  mountain-ash 
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and  other  wood,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
lakes  and  rivers  are  large  patches  of  arable  lands, 
well  cultivated,  though  the  farmers  are  mostly 
engaged  in  rearing  black  cattle  and  sheep  for  the 
southern  markets.  Springs,  impregnated  with  sul- 
phur and  iron,  are  met  with,  as  are  veins  of  lead, 
silver,  and  iron  ore,  but  the  absence  of  coal  is 
severely  felt.  Gaelic  is  generally  spoken,  and  is 
still  the  most  prevalent  language.  Since  the  con- 
struction of  the  military  stations,  Fort  Augustus, 
Fort  George,  and  Fort  William,  to  overawe  the 
Highlanders,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts,  the 
means  of  communication  with  the  south  has  been 
rendered  equally  expeditious  and  convenient,  by  the 
formation  of  various  roads  and  bridges,  at  the  public 
expense,  which  are  kept  in  excellent  repair. 

The  limits  anciently  assigned  to  this  shire,  com- 
prehended the  whole  of  that  division  of  Scotland 
lying  north  of  the  Grampians,  the  extent  of  which 
entitled  it  to  be  considered  rather  as  a  vice-royalty 
than  as  a  secondary  division  of  the  kingdom,  though 
in  the  earlier  annals  of  Scotland  its  kings  appear  to 
have  had  but  a  doubtful  authority  over  this  part 
of  the  realm,  the  Norwegian  princes  then  possessing 
the  province  of  Caithness,  with  the  isles  of  Orkney 
and  Shetland,  while  the  lords  of  the  isles  held 
dominion  over  the  Hebrides,  and  the  adjacent  dis- 
tricts of  the  main  land,  and  the  rest  of  the  country 
was  peopled  by  rude  and  barbarous  tribes,  who 
owned  no  regular  authority  or  government.  No 
steps  seem  to  have  been  taken  towards  the  division 
of  Inverness  so  late  as  1633,  but  in  the  act  passed  by 
the  first  parliament  of  Charles  I.  against  the  clan 
Gregor,  the  sheriffs  of  Perth,  Dumbarton,  Angus, 
Mearns,  Stirling,  Banff,  Elgin,  Cromarty,  &c.,  &c. 
are  expressly  noticed,  though  there  is  no  mention  of 
Argyle,  Caithness,  Nairn,  Ross,  and  Sutherland, 
which,  however,  appear  to  have  been  all  distinct 
from  the  shire  of  Inverness,  at  the  Restoration,  and 
no  material  alteration  in  the  limits  of  the  latter  have 
since  been  made.  In  Glenelg  are  the  remains  of 
several  circular  towers,  similar  to  those  so  common 
in  the  Hebrides,  with  galleries,  and  flights  of  steps 
ascending  to  the  top,  which  is  quite  open.  Inver- 
ness-shire is  the  country  of  the  clans  Cameron,  Fraser, 
Grant,  Macpherson,  Macdonald,  Macintosh,  &c. 
Population,  in  1831,  94,997. 

The  town  of  Inverness  is  situated  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Moray  Firth,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Ness,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  by  which  it 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  connected  by  a  noble  stone 
bridge  of  seven  arches,  thrown  across  the  stream, 
the  southern  division  of  the  town  being  the  principal 
and  by  far  the  most  populous.  The  harbour  has 
depth  of  water  sufficient  not  only  for  the  admission 
of  vessels  of  200  tons  burden,  but  to  enable  them  to 
take  in  or  discharge  their  cargoes  alongside  its  com- 
modious quay  ;  while  ships  of  a  superior  class  and 
tonnage  may  ride  with  perfect  safety  on  the  Firth, 
about  a  mile  below.  This  town,  a  century  ago,  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  barns,  granaries,  kilns,  &c. ;  and  so 
lately  as  the  rebellion  of  1745,  presented  an  appear- 
ance little  better  than  a  confused  heap  of  ruins  ;  but 
since  that  period  it  has  been  wholly  rebuilt,  and  is 
still  improving  in  all  quarters.  It  is  now  a  large, 
well-built  place,  containing  several  spacious  streets 
of  handsome  houses,  three  national  churches,  one 
Episcopalian  church,  a  Methodist  chapel,  a  court- 
house, and  tolbooth,  of  elegant  design,  with  a  stately 
tower,  surmounted  by  a  spire  of  beautiful  propor- 
tions, a  general  post-office,  a  public  academy  of  high 
repute,  erected  in  1790,  and  conducted  by  a  rector 
and  four  masters ;  and  several  other  schools,  four  of 
which,  here  and  in  other  parts  of  the  parish,  owe 
their  origin  to  the  Society  for  propagating  Christian 


Knowledge.  Inverness  is  the  capital  of  the  county, 
indeed,  of  the  Highlands,  and  displays  much  of  the 
elegance  of  a  capital,  being  the  residence  of  many 
genteel  families.  Population,  in  1831,  14,324. 

INVERSION  (from  the  Latin),  literally  turning 
in,  is  a  word  variously  used.  In  grammar,  it  is 
contradistinguished  from  construction,  and  means  the 
arrangement  of  words  according  to  the  order  in  which 
the  ideas  follow  in  the  writer's  mind,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  grammatical  construction.  The 
inversion  is  regulated  by  the  object  of  the  writer  or 
speaker.  The  French  language  is  the  most  confined 
in  this  respect,  and  has  made  the  natural  construction 
its  first  law  of  arrangement.  The  Greek  and  Latin, 
on  the  contrary,  are  extremely  free  in  the  use  of 
inversion,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  can  use 
almost  any  order  of  words.  The  German  is  not  so 
free  as  the  Gixsek,  but  much  freer  than  the  French. 
Inversion  seems  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  a 
language,  though  it  leads  to  many  aberrations  from 
good  sense.  As  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  inversion  is  used 
to  direct  the  attention  to  a  particular  point,  without 
changing  the  meaning,  as,  for  instance,  '  My  peace  I 
give  to  you,'  or,  '  The  palm  of  victory  he  soon  hath 
gained,  the  faithful  warrior.' 

Two  numbers,  powers,  or  quantities  are  said  to  be 
in  an  inverse  proportion,  if  one  diminishes  as  the  other 
increases  ;  for  instance,  the  fleetness  and  the  power 
of  a  horse  are  in  an  inverted  proportion. 

The  term  is  also  used,  in  tactics,  to  denote  the 
disordered  arrangement  of  a  battalion,  when  the 
platoons  composing  it  stand  in  a  reversed  order. 
When  the  platoon  which  usually  stands  on  the 
extreme  right  becomes,  by  a  manoeuvre,  the  extreme 
left,  the  second  platoon  from  the  right  becoming  the 
second  from  the  left,  and  so  on,  then  the  man  who 
before  stood  at  the  right  extremity  of  the  platoon 
should  properly  stand  at  the  left  ;  but  if,  instead  of 
so  doing,  he  still  stands  at  the  right,  the  position  of 
the  battalion  is  inverted.  In  the  following  series, 
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let  a,  c,  e,  gt  i,  I,  «,  p,  be  the  men  on  the  right  of 
their  respective  platoons,  when  the  battalion  stands 
regularly  drawn  up  :  then  the  following  order  would 
represent  the  battalion  inverted,  thus  : 
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Here  platoon  1  stands  on  the  left  wing,  yet  a  stands 
on  the  right  of  his  platoon.  In  both  cases,  the  lii.e 
is  supposed  to  face  the  same  way. 

INVESTITURE,  in  the  feudal  law,  was  the  open 
delivery  of  a  feud  by  a  lord  to  his  vassal,  thus,  by 
external  proof,  affording  evidence  of  property.  To 
use  the  words  of  Blackstone,  "  Investitures,  in  their 
original  rise,  were  probably  intended  to  demon- 
strate, in  conquered  countries,  the  actual  posses- 
sion of  the  lord,  and  that  he  did  not  grant  a  bare 
litigious  right,  but  a  peaceable  and  firm  possession. 
At  a  time  when  writing  was  seldom  practised,  a  mere 
oral  gift,  at  a  distance  from  the  spot  that  was  given, 
was  not  likely  to  be  long  or  accurately  retained  in 
the  memory  of  bystanders,  who  were  very  little 
interested  in  the  grant."  For  this  reason,  investi- 
ture was  performed  by  the  presentation  of  some 
symbol  to  the  person  invested,  as  a  branch  of  a  tree, 
&c.  In  the  primitive  church,  after  the  election  of  a 
bishop,  and  his  consecration,  the  early  Christian 
emperors  claimed  a  right  of  confirmation.  The 
Gothic  and  Lombard  kings  exercised  the  same  pri- 
vilege. In  the  French  monarchy,  the  Merovingians 
affected  the  still  greater  power  of  direct  nomination, 
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and  their  control  was  supported  by  means  against 
which  the  church  was  wholly  inadequate  to  contend. 
The  estates  and  honours  which  composed  the  eccle- 
siastical temporalities,  were  considered  to  partake  of 
the  nature  of  fiefs,  and  therefore  to  require  similar 
investiture  from  the  lord.  Cliarlemagne  is  said  to 
have  introduced  this  practice,  and  to  have  invested 
the  newly  consecrated  bishop  by  placing  a  ring  and 
crosier  in  his  hands.  Gratian,  ndeed,  (Distinct.  G3, 
cap.  Adrtanus),  directly  affirms  that  pope  Adrian 
positively  conceded  to  the  emperor  the  power  of 
electing,  even  to  the  papacy,  in  774  ;  but  neither 
Eginhard  nor  any  other  contemporary  writer  men- 
tions this  fact. 

The  custom,  however,  existed,  nor  does  it  appear 
to  have  been  objected  to  or  opposed  during  the  lapse 
of  two  centuries  from  his  reign.  The  disorderly  state 
of  Italy,  which  succeeded  the  death  of  Charlemagne, 
frequently  interrupted  the  exercise  of  this  right  by 
the  Carlovingians ;  but  even  so  late  as  1047,  when 
the  empire  had  passed  to  another  line,  Henry  HI. 
received  an  explicit  admission  of  his  prerogative,  and 
repeatedly  used  it.  The  investiture  in  the  lesser 
sees  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Alexander  II. 
issued  a  decree  against  lay  investiture  in  general, 
which  was  revived  by  Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand), 
who,  having  succeeded  in  annulling  the  prerogative 
of  the  emperors  to  nominate  or  confirm  popes,  sought 
to  disjoin  entirely  the  ecclesiastical  from  the  civil 
rule.  He  complained  loudly  of  the  humiliation  to 
which  the  church  was  subjected  by  dependence  upon 
the  patronage  of  laymen,  and  condemned  with  far 
more  reason  the  mercenary  and  simoniacal  exactions, 
which  ecclesiastics  suffered  from  temporal  princes  as 
the  price  of  the  benefices  which  they  conferred.  In 
the  council  of  the  Lateran  in  1080,  he  declared  that 
no  bishop  or  abbot,  submitting  to  lay  investiture, 
should  be  considered  a  prelate.  The  convulsions 
which  followed  engendered  the  Guelf  and  Ghibeline 
factions  (see  Guelf),  and  deluged  Italy  with  blood  for 
a  long  series  of  years ;  for  the  struggle  commenced 
by  Gregory  with  Henry  IV.  was  zealously  continued 
by  his  successors,  among  whom  Urban  II.  and 
Paschal  II.  especially  distinguished  themselves.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  the  papacy  of  Calixtus  II., 
in  1122,  that  the  question  was  terminated,  as  it 
appears,  materially  to  the  advantage  of  the  holy  see. 
By  a  concordat  then  arranged  at  Worms,  Henry  V. 
resigned  for  ever  all  pretence  to  invest  bishops  by 
the  ring  and  crosier,  and  recognised  the  freedom  of 
elections  :  the  new  bishop,  however,  was  to  receive 
his  temporalities  by  the  sceptre.  In  France,  even 
under  the  papacy  of  Hildebrand,  the  right  of  investi- 
ture does  not  appear  to  have  been  made  a  subject  of 
open  quarrel.  In  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  holy 
see,  the  kings  exercised  the  power,  but  at  length 
relinquished  the  presentation  of  the  ring  and  crosier, 
and  contented  themselves  with  conferring  investiture 
by  a  written  instrument,  or  orally,  upon  which  they 
were  left  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  power.  But 
in  England,  Paschal  II.  was  engaged  in  a  contest 
little  less  fierce  than  that  which  he  maintained  with 
the  emperor.  Anselm,  the  primate,  refused  to  do 
homage  to  Henry  I.  for  his  see.  The  king  seems  to 
have  asserted  an  unqualified  right  of  investiture, 
which  the  pope,  who  was  appealed  to,  as  unquali- 
fiedly denied.  After  a  protracted  struggle,  and  con- 
tinued threats  of  excommunication,  the  controversy 
ended  in  England,  as  it  did  afterwards  in  Germany, 
by  compromise.  Paschal  offered  to  concede  the 
objections  against  homage,  provided  Henry  would 
forego  the  ceremony  of  investiture.  To  this  he 
agreed. 

INVOCAVIT  ;  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  so  called 
because  the  primitive  church  began  their  worship,  on 


that  day,  with  the  words  of  the  9 1st  Psalm,  15th 
verse,  Invocavit  me  ct  exaudiam  eum.  It  is  also 
called  Quadragesima,  or  the  fortieth  day,  because  it 
is  forty  days  before  Good  Friday,  the  day  when  Lent 
ends. 

INVOICE;  an  account,  in  writing,  of  the  parti- 
culars of  merchandise,  with  their  value,  customs, 
charges,  &c.,  transmitted  by  one  merchant  to  ano- 
ther. 

INVOLUTION,  in  mathematics;  the  raising  of  a 
quantity  from  its  root  to  any  power  assigned.  Thus 
2x2x2  =  8.  Here  8,  the  third  power  of  2,  is 
found  by  involution.  By  continuing  the  process, 
we  can  obtain  any  power  of  2,  and  so  with  other 
numbers. 

IO ;  daughter  of  Inachus  (according  to  some,  of 
Argus  Panoptes)  and  Peitho ;  according  to  others,  of 
lasus  and  Leucane.  Jupiter  fell  in  love  with  her. 
At  first,  she  would  not  listen  to  his  wishes ;  but, 
being  enveloped  by  him  with  a  thick  cloud,  she 
yielded  herself  to  his  embraces.  Juno,  notwith- 
standing, perceived  the  infidelity  of  her  husband,  and 
resolved  to  be  revenged  on  both.  Jupiter,  to  pro- 
tect lo  from  the  jealousy  of  Juno,  changed  her  into 
a  beautiful  white  heifer.  Juno  was  not  deceived, 
and  begged  the  heifer  of  her  husband.  Apprehend- 
ing no  evil,  he  granted  her  request ;  but  she  imme- 
diately placed  it  under  the  custody  of  the  hundred- 
eyed  Argus.  Jupiter  now  regretted  that  he  had 
complied  with  her  request,  but  it  was  too  late  ;  he 
therefore  sent  Mercury  to  kill  Argus,  and  set  lo 
at  liberty.  This  commission  Mercury  successfully 
executed,  having  lulled  the  watchful  Argus  to  sleep 
by  playing  on  the  flute  ;  but  at  the  moment  when  lo 
thought  herself  again  at  liberty,  the  jealous  Juno 
afflicted  her  with  madness,  and  persecuted  her  with- 
out a  moment's  rest,  through  the  world.  She  sprang 
into  the  Ionian  sea,  reached  Illyria,  passed  the 
Haemus,  went  through  Thrace,  swam  over  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus  to  Asia,  passed  through  Scythia, 
over  Caucasus,  and  came  at  length  to  Egypt.  She 
found  Prometheus  in  the  Caucasian  mountains,  who 
comforted  her,  and  showed  her  the  way  she  must 
take.  This  way  is  described  at  length  in  the  "  Pro- 
metheus" of  yEschylus.  Her  sufferings  ended  in 
Egypt.  Here  she  regained  her  original  form,  and 
bore  Epaphus,  the  son  of  Jupiter.  At  the  instiga- 
tion of  Juno,  the  Curetes  concealed  the  child,  and 
were,  in  consequence,  struck  with  lightning  by  Jupi- 
ter. After  a  long  search,  lo  found  her  son  in  Syria, 
and  returned  with  him  to  Egypt,  where  she  married 
the  king,  Telegonus.  She  was  deified,  and,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  was  the  goddess  whom  the 
Egyptians  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Isis. 

IODINE  (from  ia^s,  vioalaceus,  in  allusion  to  the 
beautiful  violet  colour  of  its  vapour)  is  the  name  of  an 
undecompounded  principle  or  element  in  chemistry. 
It  had  escaped  the  observation  of  chemists  until 
1812,  when  a  manufacturer  of  saltpetre,  at  Paris, 
detected  it  in  the  ashes  of  sea-weeds,  in  the  following 
manner.  In  evaporating  the  ley  from  these  ashes,  to 
procure  the  carbonate  of  soda  which  they  contain,  he 
noticed  that  the  metallic  vessels,  with  which  he  ope- 
rated, were  powerfully  corroded,  and  that  the  cor- 
rosion was  increased  as  the  liquor  became  more 
concentrated.  Having  at  hand,  one  day,  a  bottle  of 
sulphuric  acid,  he  added  some  of  it  to  a  portion  of 
the  mother-water,  and  was  surprised  to  see  a  rich 
violet  vapour  disengaged  ;  this  vapour  was  the 
iodine.  He  at  once  communicated  the  observation 
to  M.  Clement  Desormes,  who  set  about  collecting 
some  of  the  vapour,  and,  after  examining  its  leading 
properties,  announced  it  to  the  royal  institute  of 
France  as  a  new  body.  Its  real  nature  was  soon 
after  unfolded  through  the  accurate  researches  of 
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Gay-Lussac  and  Sir  H.  Davy.  Its  history  proved 
singularly  interesting  in  modifying  the  then  prevail- 
ing theory  of  chemistry.  Sir  H.  Davy  had,  a  few 
years  previously,  promulgated  the  new  theory  of 
chlorine,  which  was  still  received  with  suspicion 
among  chemists.  The  strong  analogies,  however, 
between  this  substance  and  chlorine,  in  their  rela- 
tions to  combustibles, — both  bodies  forming  com- 
pounds by  uniting  with  them,  similar  to  acids  con- 
taining oxygen,  or  oxides, — were  conceived  to  give 
great  weignt  to  the  views  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  and 
operated  completely  to  overthrow  the  erroneous 
hypothesis  of  oxygenation,  invented  by  Lavoisier. 
Its  investigation,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  have 
formed  a  new  era  in  chemistry.  The  physical  pro- 
perties of  iodine  are  as  follow:  It  is  a  soft,  friable, 
opaque  solid,  of  a  bluish-black  colour,  with  a  metallic 
lustre,  usually  in  scales,  but  sometimes  in  distinct 
crystals  of  the  form  of  rhomboids  or  rhomboidal 
tables,  referrible  to  an  octahedron,  with  arhombic  base 
as  their  primary  form;  its  specific  gravity  is  4.946. 
It  possesses  an  odour  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of 
chlorine.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and 
possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the  electrical  pro- 
perties of  oxygen  and  chlorine.  Iodine  enters  into 
fusion  at  225°  Fahr.,  and  boils  at  347°;  but  when 
moisture  is  present,  it  sublimes  rapidly  at  a  tempera- 
ture considerably  below  212°,  and  gives  rise  to  a 
dense  vapour  of  the  usual  violet  hue.  It  is  scarcely 
at  all  soluble  in  water,  but  is  readily  taken  up  by 
alcohol  and  ether,  to  which  it  imparts  a  reddish- 
brown  colour.  It  extinguishes  vegetable  colours, 
but  with  less  energy  than  chlorine.  It  is  not  inflam- 
mable. Its  range  of  affinity  for  other  bodies  is  very 
extensive;  the  most  important  compounds  it  forms 
with  these  we  shall  describe  after  alluding  to  its 
natural  state  and  preparation.  It  exists  most  abun- 
dantly in  the  various  species  of  fucus,  which  form  the 
greatest  part  of  the  sea-weeds  of  our  coast ;  it  also 
occurs  in  the  sponge,  and  in  the  -coverings  of  many 
molluscous  animals,  and  has  been  found  in  a  great 
number  of  mineral  waters,  as  those  of  Salz  in  Pied- 
mont, Saratoga  in  New  York,  &c.,  and  more  recently 
has  been  detected  in  some  silver  ores  from  Mexico, 
and  in  an  ore  of  zinc  from  Upper  Silesia.  But  it  is 
from  the  incinerated  sea-weed  or  kelp,  that  the  iodine, 
in  large  quantities,  is  obtained.  As  the  soap-manu- 
facturers are  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  their  soda 
from  kelp,  iodine  may  be  procured,  very  economi- 
cally, from  the  residuums  of  their  operation,  according 
to  the  process  invented  by  doctor  Ure,  which  is  as 
follows:  The  brown  iodic  liquor  of  the  soap-boiler,  or 
the  solution  of  kelp  from  which  all  the  crystallizable 
ingredients  have  been  separated  by  concentration,  is 
heated  to  about  230°  Fahr.,  poured  into  a  large 
stone- ware  basin,  and  saturated  with  diluted  sulphu- 
ric acid.  When  cold,  the  liquor  is  filtered  through 
woollen  cloth;  and  to  every  twelve  oz.  (apothecaries' 
weight)  of  it,  is  added  1000  grains  of  black  oxide 
of  manganese  in  powder.  The  mixture  is  put  into  a 
glass  globe,  or  large  matrass  with  a  wide  neck,  over 
which  a  glass  globe  is  inverted,  and  heat  is  applied, 
which  causes  the  iodine  to  sublime  copiously,  and  to 
condense  in  the  upper  vessel.  As  soon  as  the  balloon 
becomes  warm,  another  is  substituted  for  it ;  and 
when  the  second  becomes  heated,  the  first  is  again 
applied.  The  iodine  is  withdrawn  from  the  globes 
by  a  little  warm  water,  which  dissolves  it  very  spar- 
ingly; and  it  is  purified  by  undergoing  a  second  sub- 
limation. The  test  made  use  of  for  the  detection  of 
iodine  in  any  solution,  when  it  is  suspected  to  be  pre- 
sent, is  starch,  with  which  iodine  has  the  property 
of  uniting,  and  of  forming  with  it  a  compound,  in- 
soluble in  cold  water,  which  is  recognised  with  cer- 
tainty by  its  deep  blue  colour.  The  solution,  should 


be  cold  at  the  time  of  adding  the  starch;  and,  if  the 
colour  does  not  become  apparent  simply  on  the  ad- 
dition of  the  starch,  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid 
should  be  cautiously  added,  when,  if  any  iodine  is 
present,  the  blue  colour  will  make  its  appearance. 
This  test  is  so  exceedingly  delicate,  that  a  liquid, 
containing  irofonr  of  its  weight  of  iodine,  receives  a 
blue  tinge  from  a  solution  of  starch. 

Iodine  has  a  powerful  affinity  for  hydrogen,  which 
it  takes  from  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  in  the 
same  manner  as  chlorine,  and,  uniting  with  it,  forms 
hydriodic  acid.  The  following  are  the  methods  for 
obtaining  this  acid  in  the  gaseous  and  in  the  liquid 
state:  Into  a  flask,  to  which  a  recurved  tube  is  fitted, 
dipping  under  a  jar  of  mercury,  are  introduced  eight 
parts  of  iodine  and  one  of  phosphorus,  and  to  the  mix- 
ture a  few  drops  of  water  are  added;  the  water  is  im- 
mediately decomposed;  the  phosphorus,  seizing  its 
oxygen,  forms  phosphoric  acid,  while  the  hydrogen 
combines  with  the  iodine.  As  there  is  not  water 
present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  dissolve  the  hydriodic 
acid,  it  passes  over  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  is  col- 
lected over  the  mercury.  In  contact  with  air,  it 
smokes,  or  fumes,  like  the  muriatic  acid,  and,  like 
it,  reddens  vegetable  blues.  It  is  distinguished, 
however,  from  that  acid,  by  the  superior  affinity 
possessed  by  chlorine  for  hydrogen,  in  consequence 
of  which,  if  chlorine  and  hydriodic  acid  gases  are 
mingled  together,  the  yellow  colour  of  the  former 
disappears,  and  the  violet  vapour  of  iodine  makes  its 
appearance,  which  proves  the  decomposition  of  the 
hydriodic  acid  by  the  chlorine.  If  the  decomposition 
is  complete,  the  vessel  will  be  wholly  occupied  by 
muriatic  acid  gas.  To  obtain  the  hydriodic  acid  in  a 
liquid  state,  we  have  only  to  conduct  the  gas  through 
water,  until  it  is  fully  charged  with  it;  or  it  may  be 
obtained  by  transmitting  a  current  of  sulphureted 
hydrogen  gas  through  water  in  which  iodine,  in  fine 
powder,  is  suspended.  The  iodine,  from  a  greater 
affinity  for  hydrogen  than  the  sulphur  possesses, 
decomposes  the  sulphureted  hydrogen;  and  hence 
sulphur  is  set  free,  and  hydriodic  acid  produced. 
The  constitution  of  hydriodic  acid  is, 


Iodine 
Hydrogen 


By  Volume. 
.  50  . 
.  50  . 


100 


By  Weight. 
.      124 
1 

125 


The  solution  of  hydriodic  acid  is  easily  decomposed. 
Thus,  on  exposure  for  a  few  hours  to  the  air,  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  forms  water  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  acid,  and  liberates  the  iodine. 
Nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  likewise  decompose  it 
by  yielding  oxygen,  the  former  being  converted  into 
nitrous  and  the  latter  into  sulphurous  acid.  The 
free  iodine  becomes  obvious  on  the  application  of 
the  above-mentioned  test.  The  compounds  of  hydrio- 
dic acid  with  the  salifiable  bases  may  be  easily  formed, 
either  by  direct  combination,  or  by  acting  on  the 
basis  in  water  with  iodine.  Sulphurous  and  muriatic 
acids,  as  well  as  sulphureted  hydrogen,  produce  no 
change  on  the  hydriodates,  at  the  usual  temperature 
of  the  air ;  but  chlorine,  nitric,  and  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  instantly  decompose  them,  and  separ- 
ate the  iodine.  The  hydriodates  of  potash  and  soda 
are  the  most  interesting  of  their  number,  because 
they  are  the  chief  sources  of  iodine  in  nature, 
The  latter  salt  is  probably  the  one  which  affords  the 
iodine  obtained  from  kelp;  while  it  is  believed, 
that  it  is  the  hydriodate  of  potash,  which  is 
most  generally  found  in  mineral  springs.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  residual 
liquor  of  the  soap-boiler,  in  order  to  procure  iodine, 
which  requires  to  be  separated  from  its  combination 
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with  the  iilkali  to  which  it  is  united,  in  the  condition 
of  hydriodic  acid;  and  peroxide  of  manganese  is  also 
added,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  decomposition  of  the 
liydriodic  acid. 

Iodine  forms  acids  also  by  uniting  with  oxygen  and 
wait  chlorine.  When  it  is  brought  into  contact  with 
protoxide  of  chlorine,  immediate  action  ensues ;  the 
chlorine  of  the  protoxide  unites  with  one  portion  of 
incline,  and  its  oxygen  with  another,  forming  two 
compounds, — a  volatile  .orange-coloured  matter,  the 
chloriodic  acid,  and  a  white  solid  substance,  which  is 
iodic  acid.  lodic  acid  acts  powerfully  on  inflammable 
substances.  With  charcoal,  sulphur,  sugar,  and 
similar  combustibles,  it  forms  mixtures  which  deto- 
nate when  heated.  It  enters  into  combination  with 
metallic  oxides,  giving  rise  to  salts  called  iodates. 
These  compounds,  like  the  chlorates,  yield  pure  oxy- 
:;  fi\  by  heat,  and  deflagrate  when  thrown  on  burning 
charcoal.  Iodic  acid  is  decomposed  by  sulphurous, 
phosphorous,  and  hydriodic  acids,  and  by  sulphureted 
hydrogen.  Iodine,  in  each  case,  is  set  at  liberty,  and 
may  be  detected,  as  usual,  by  starch.  Chloriodic 
acid,  which  is  also  formed  by  simply  immersing  dry 
iodine  in  chlorine  eas,  deliquesces  in  the  open  air, 
and  dissolves  very  freely  in  water.  Its  solution  is 
very  sour  to  the  taste  ;  and  it  reddens  vegetable 
blues,  but  afterwards  destroys  them.  It  does  not 
unite  with  alkaline  bases  ;  in  which  respect  it  wants 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  an  acid,  and  has  hence 
been  called  by  Gay-Lussac  a  chloride  of  iodine. 
Iodine  unites  with  nitrogen,  forming  a  dark  powder, 
which  is  characterized,  like  chloride  of  nitrogen,  by 
its  explosive  property.  In  order  to  form  it,  iodine  is 
put  into  a  solution  of  ammonia  ;  the  alkali  is  decom- 
posed ;  its  elements  unite  with  different  portions  of 
iodine,  and  thus  cause  the  formation  of  hydriodic  acid 
and  iodide  of  nitrogen.  Iodine  forms,  with  sulphur, 
a  feeble  compound,  of  a  grayish-black  colour.  With 
phosphorus,  also,  it  combines  with  great  rapidity  at 
common  temperatures,  attended  with  the  emergence 
of  heat.  It  manifests  little  disposition  to  combine 
with  metallic  oxides ;  but  it  has  a  strong  attraction 
for  the  pure  metals,  producing  compounds  which  are 
called  iodurets,  or  iodides.  The  iodides  of  lead, 
copper,  bismuth,  silver,  and  mercury,  are  insoluble 
in  water,  while  the  iodides  of  the  very  oxidizable 
metals  are  soluble  in  that  liquid.  If  we  mix  a  hydri- 
odate  with  the  metallic  solutions,  all  the  metals  which 
do  not  decompose  water  will  give  precipitates,  while 
those  which  decompose  that  liquid  will  give  none. 
Iodine,  besides  being  employed  for  philosophical 
illustration,  is  used  in  the  arts,  for  pigments,  dyes, 
and  medicine.  The  proto-ioduret  of  mercury  is  used 
in  England  as  a  substitute  for  vermilion,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  paper-hangings ;  and  a  compound  of 
hydriodate  of  potassa  65,  iodate  of  potassa  2,  and 
ioduret  of  mercury  33,  is  employed  in  printing  calico. 
The  tincture  of  iodine,  48  grs.  to  1  oz.  of  alcohol,  is 
a  powerful  remedy  in  the  goitre  and  other  glandular 
diseases  ;  but  it  is  so  violent  in  its  action  on  the  sys- 
tem as  to  require  great  caution  in  its  administration. 
The  hydriodate  of  potash,  or  of  soda,  is  also  applied 
to  medical  uses ;  and  it  is  inferred,  that  the  efficacy 
of  many  mineral  springs,  in  certain  diseases,  is  owing 
to  the  presence  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  salts. 

IOLAUS.     See  Protesilaus. 

IOLE.     S.ee  Hercules. 

IOLITE,  CORDIERITE,  or  DICHROITE,  is  an 
earthy  mineral,  commonly  massive,  though  sometimes 
crystallized  in  six  or  twelve-sided  prisms,  with  indis- 
tinct cleavages,  parallel  to  the  sides  of  a  six-sided 
prism,  which  is  considered  as  its  primary  form  ;  lus- 
tre, vitreous ;  colour,  various  shades  of  blue,  gene- 
rally inclining  to  black  ;  streak,  white  ;  transparent 
or  translucent ;  blue,  if  viewed  in  the  direction  of 


the  axis  ;  yellowish  gray,  perpendicular  to  it ;  hard 
ness,  the  same  as  that  of  quartz ;  specific  gravity, 
2.583.  It  consists,  according  to  Stromeyer,  of 

Silica, 48.538 

Alumine, 31.730 

Magnesia, 11.305 

Oxide  of  Iron,        5.686 

Oxide  of  manganese, 0.702 

Water,  or  loss,        1.648 

Before  the  blowpipe,  it  melts  in  a  good  heat,  but 
with  difficulty,  and  only  on  its  edges,  into  a  glass  not 
inferior  to  the  mineral,  either  in  colour  or  transpa- 
rency. It  occurs  in  aggregated  crystals,  with  garnet, 
Suartz,  &c.,  at  Cabo  de  Gata  in  Spain.  A  variety 
)und  in  Bavaria,  at  Bodenmais,  which  is  generally 
massive,  resembling  quartz,  and  imbedded  in  iron 
pyrites,  has  been  called  peliom.  Handsome  blue 
crystals  of  this  species,  found  at  Orijerfvi  in  Finland, 
have  been  called  steinheilite ,  in  honour  of  count 
Steinheil.  The  sapphire  d'eau  of  jewellers  is  a  trans- 
parent variety  of  the  present  species  from  Ceylon. 

ION  ;  1.  a  son  of  Xuthus  and  Creusa,  daughter  of 
Erechtheus,  who  married  Helice,  the  daughter  of 
Selinus,  king  of  JEgiale.  He  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  his  father-in-law,  and  built  a  city,  which  he 
called  Helice,  on  account  of  his  wife.  His  subjects, 
from  him,  received  the  name  of  lonians,  and  the 
country  that  of  Ionia.  (See  lonians)  2.  A  tragic 
poet  of  Chios,  who  flourished  about  the  eighty-second 
Olympiad.  His  tragedies  were  represented  at  Athens, 
where  they  met  with  universal  applause.  He  is 
mentioned  and  greatly  commended  by  Aristophanes 
and  Athenafius,  &c.  3.  A  native  of  Ephesus,  intro- 
duced in  Plato's  dialogues  as  reasoning  with  Socrates. 

IONA.     See  Icolmkill. 

IONIA  ;  the  ancient  name  of  Achaia  (hence  the 
Ionian  sea  and  Ionian  islands).  By  Ionia  is  generally 
understood  that  district  of  Asia  Minor,  where  the 
lonians  from  Attica  settled,  about  1050  B.  C .  This 
beautiful  and  fertile  country  extended  from  the  river 
Hennus  to  the  Maeander,  along  the  shore  of  the 
^Egean  sea,  opposite  the  islands  of  Samos  and  Chios, 
and  was  bounded  by  Caria,  jEolia,  and  Lydia.  Com- 
merce, navigation,  and  agriculture  early  rendered  it 
wealthy  and  flourishing,  as  is  proved  by  the  great 
number  of  populous  cities  it  contained,  among  which 
the  most  important  were  Ephesus  (the  chief  place), 
Smyrna,  Clazomenae,  Erythra,  Colophon,  and  Miletus. 
These  free  cities  formed  the  Ionian  league,  but 
Croesus,  and  afterwards  Cyrus,  made  them  tributaries. 
They  remained  subject  to  the  Persians  until  they  re- 
covered their  independence  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedemonians,  after  having  previous- 
ly made  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  during  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hystaspes.  They  were  again  subjected,  and 
again  delivered  by  Alexander  the  Great.  Ionia,  at 
a  later  period,  became  a  Roman  province,  and  was 
totally  devastated  by  the  Saracens,  so  that  few  ves- 
tiges of  its  ancient  civilization  remain.  The  lonians 
were  considered  effeminate  and  voluptuous,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  highly  amiable.  Their  dialect  par- 
took of  their  character.  (See  Ionian  Dialect.)  The 
arts  and  sciences  flourished  in  this  happy  country, 
particularly  those  which  contribute  to  embellish 
life.  The  Asiatic  Greeks  became  the  teachers  and 
examples  of  the  European  Greeks.  Homer  the 
poet,  Apelles  and  Parrhasius  the  painters,  were 
lonians.  The  Ionic  column  proves  the  delicacy  of 
their  taste.  See  Architecture,  Ionian  Philosophy, 
and  lonians. 

IONIAN  DIALECT;  one  of  the  Greek  dialects, 
the  softest  of  all,  on  account  of  the  large  proportion 
of  the  vowels  to  the  consonants  (see  the  article  Con- 
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tenant),  which  was  particularly  spoken  in  the  Gret-k 
colonies  in  Asia  Minor  and  on  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago.  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new.  In 
the  former,  Homer  and  Hesiod  wrote.  It  originally 
differed  little,  or  not  at  all,  from  the  old  Attic.  The 
new  Ionian  originated  after  the  lonians  had  more 
intercourse  with  the  other  tribes,  and  planted  colonies. 
Anacreon,  Herodotus,  and  Hippocrates  wrote  in  this 
dialect.  See  Greek  Language,  under  the  head  of 
Greece  and  Dialect. 

IONIAN  ISLANDS;  a  republic  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  situ- 
ated in  the  Ionian  sea,  along  the  western  coast  of 
Greece  and  Albania.  The  state  is  often  called  the 
Republic  of  the  Seven  Islands,  on  account  of  the 
seven  chief  islands  of  which  it  is  composed,  viz.,  Cor- 
fu, Paxos,  Santa  Maura,  Thiaki  or  Ithaca,  and  Cepha- 
lonia,  lying  west  of  the  gulf  of  Lepanto ;  Zante,  near 
the  western  shore  of  the  Morea ;  and  Cerigo,  to  the 
south-east  of  the  same  peninsula.  The  other  islands 
and  islets  of  this  little  state  are  Merlera,  Fano, 
Samotraki,  Anti-Paxos,  Calamos,  Meganesi,  and 
Cerigotto,  which  is  the  most  southern  and  most 
eastern  point  of  the  republic,  in  35°  5&  lat.  N.,  and 
23°  17'  Ion.  E.  Merlera,  in  39°  57'  lat.  N.,  is  the 
most  northern,  and  Fano,  in  19°  Ion.  E.,  the  most 
western  point.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian 
islands  are  of  Greek  origin.  A  census,  in  1814, 
gave  a  population  of  218,000 :  at  present,  it  amounts 
to  about  227,000,  of  whom  about  8000  are  Italians, 
and  7000  Jews.  There  are  also  some  English  there. 
The  inhabitants  are  in  general  superstitious,  and  their 
morals  are  lax.  Until  of  late,  the  language  spoken 
here  was  a  corrupt  Italian,  but  modern  Greek  now 
prevails.  The  English  and  Greek  inhabitants  have 
little  intercourse,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
the  English  government.  In  1828,  there  were 
twenty-nine  schools  of  mutual  instruction,  a  college, 
and  a  university,  founded  in  1823. 

The  coasts  of  the  islands  are  rugged,  the  surface 
uneven,  containing  a  number  of  barren  rocks  and 
some  high  hills,  interspersed  with  fertile  plains  and 
valleys.  The  climate  is  very  mild,  but  subject  to 
sudden  changes.  The  productions  are  corn,  vines, 
olives,  currants,  cotton,  honey,  wax,  &c.  Vines  and 
olives  form  the  chief  source  of  income  to  the  inhabi- 
tants. In  1825,  the  exports  amounted  to  nearly 
£150,000.  The  currants  and  small  dried  grapes  are 
exported  in  large  quantities.  Since  1815,  this  state 
has  formed  an  aristocratic  government,  under  the 
name  of  the  United  Ionian  Islands,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Great  Britain,  and  entirely  dependent  on 
her.  A  constitution  was  granted  by  Great  Britain, 
in  1817.  There  is  a  British  high-commissioner  at 
Corfu,  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  Great  Britain  has 
a  right  to  occupy  the  fortresses,  and  keep  garrisons. 
The  high  commissioner  convokes  the  legislative 
assembly,  appoints  the  governors  of  the  different 
islands,  and  commands  the  forces.  The  legislative 
assembly  consists  of  forty  members,  and  holds  its 
sessions  at  Corfu.  Five  senators,  chosen  by  the 
legislative  assembly  from  their  own  number,  and  a 
president,  appointed  by  the  commissioner,  for  five 
years,  form  the  senate.  The  civil  law  is  the  law 
of  the  land.  Revenue,  about  £150,000;  expendi- 
ture for  the  force  maintained  by  Great  Britain 
(6400  men,  among  whom  are  four  regiments  of 
natives),  £  100,000. 

These  islands  were  inhabited  at  an  early  period, 
and  formed  small  states  in  the  most  flourishing  period 
of  Greece.  They  were  reduced  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  at  a  later  period  by  the  Romans,  and  they 
afterwards  formed  part  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 
The  kings  of  Naples  obtained  possession,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  of  Corfu  and  other  islands,  but,  in 


the  fourteenth  century,  the  Venetians,  then  the  mas- 
ters of  the  Adriatic  sea,  occupied  all  the  Seven 
Islands.  Corfu  placed  herself  under  the  protection 
of  Venice,  in  1386,  and  the  other  islands  followed 
her  example.  Venice  left  the  government  in  its 
former  state,  merely  sending  out  provveditori  as 
beads  of  the  administration.  The  claims  of  Naples 
were  extinguished  by  purchase,  and  Venice  remained 
in  possession  of  the  islands,  in  spite  of  the  repeated 
attacks  of  the  Turks,  until  the  republic  of  Venice 
was  itself  dissolved,  in  1797.  In  1799,  the  Russians 
and  Turks  conquered  them  ;  and  the  emperor  Paul, 
by  a  ukase  of  March  21,  1800,  declared  them  a 
state,  under  the  name  of  the  Republic  of  the  Seven 
United  Islands,  forming  an  aristocracy  under  the 
protection  of  Turkey.  In  1803,  Russia  granted  a 
new  constitution.  In  1807,  they  were  incorporated 
with  the  great  empire  of  France ;  but  the  French 
were  able  to  maintain  only  Corfu.  Nov.  5,  1815,  it 
was  agreed  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  (later 
also  Austria),  that  the  islands  should  form  a  republic, 
under  the  name  of  the  United  State  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  under  the  exclusive  protection  of  Great 
Britain.  In  April,  1819,  Great  Britain  agreed  to 
cede  to  the  Porte  the  city  of  Parga,  on  the  continent, 
which  had  so  long  maintained  itself  against  AH 
Pacha  (q.  v.).  The  greater  part  of  the  Pargiots,  in 
despair,  emigrated  to  the  Ionian  islands.  (See 
Parga.)  The  commercial  flag  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
is  acknowledged  as  the  Hag  of  an  independent  nation. 
See  the  works  of  Cell,  Dodwell,  Hughes,  Mustoxodi, 
and  Kendrik ;  also,  Essay  on  the  Islands  of  Corfu, 
Leucadia,  Cephalonia,  &c.,  by  W.  Goodisson  (Lon- 
don, 1822) ;  Antiquities  of  Ionia,  published  by  the 
society  of  Dilettanti,  London. 

IONIAN  ORDER.     See  Architecture. 

IONIAN  PHILOSOPHY.  As  Grecian  civiliza- 
tion was  first  developed  among  the  lonians  (see 
loniansand  Ionia),  Grecian  philosophy  also  originated 
among  them.  The  Ionian  philosophy  started  with 
the  question  respecting  the  primitive  elements  of  the 
world.  To  the  Ionian  school  («/  fvinxtii)  belong 
Thales,  Anaximander,  Pherecydes,  and,  in  some 
points,  Anaximenes.  (See  Philosophy,  and  consult 
Bouterwek,  De  primis  Phil.  Greec.  Decretis  Physicis, 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Comm.  Soc.  Goett.  1811  ; 
Ritter,  Geschichte  der  loniscAen  Philosophic,  Berlin, 
1821,  and  Geschichte  der  Philosophic,  volume  1st,  by 
the  same,  Hamburg,  1829).  In  modern  times,  the 
Ionian  philosophy  has  been  revived,  in  connexion 
with  the  atomic  system,  by  Berigard,  Magnenus, 
Sennert,  and  Gassendi. 

IONIAN  SEA  ;  ancient  name  of  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  which  lies  between  the  south  part  of 
Italy  and  Greece. 

IONIANS  ;  a  tribe  of  Greeks,  deriving  its  name 
from  Ion  (q.  v.).  They  first  lived  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, on  the  borders  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  where 
they  built  twelve  cities,  celebrated  for  their  manu- 
factures and  commerce.  The  Achaeans,  being 
pressed  by  the  Heraclides  and  Dorians,  united  them- 
selves with  them,  and  the  country  became  insuf- 
ficient for  both  people ;  the  lonians  therefore  emi- 
grated to  Attica,  whence  Neleus  led  a  colony  to 
Asia.  (See  Ionia.)  Those  who  had  remained  in  Attica 
were  mingled  with  other  tribes,  and  the  Asiatic 
lonians  alone  retained  the  name. 

IONIC  FOOT  consists  of  four  syllables,  two 
short  and  two  long.  If  the  two  short  syllables  are 

in  the  beginning  (^  ^ ),  it  is  called  ionicus 

minor  :  if  the  two  short  syllables  follow  ( ^  *^), 

it  is  called  ionictts  major.  Horace  used  the  former. 

IOTA  ;  the  Greek  name  for  i.     See  /. 

IPECACUANHA,  according  to  the  latest  authori- 
ties, is  the  product  of  two  different  plants,  both 
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natives  of  South  America.  The  gray  is  the  root  of 
a  species  of  richardia  ;  the  other,  that  of  the  cephee- 
lu  ipecacuanha.  The  two  roots,  however,  do  not 
difl'er  in  their  medicinal  properties,  and  they  are  much 
employ ed  indiscriminately.  It  was  first  brought  to 
Europe  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  but  was  not  generally  used  till  about  the  year 
l(38b',  when  it  was  introduced,  under  the  patronage 
of  Louis  XIV.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and  acrid,  cover- 
ing the  tongue  with  a  kind  of  mucilage.  It  is  one  of 
the  safest  and  mildest  emetics  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  and  is  administered  as  a  powder,  in  the 
tincture,  or  infused  in  wine.  It  is  also  less  injurious, 
if  it  does  not  operate  as  an  emetic,  than  antimony, 
from  its  not  disturbing  the  bowels  as  that  does. 

IPHICRATES  ;  a  famous  Athenian  military  com- 
mander, in  the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian 
era.  He  was  born  in  obscurity,  but  raised  himself 
to  eminence  in  his  profession,  by  his  courage  and 
talents,  early  in  life.  In  the  war  of  Corinth,  395 
B.  C.,  he  opposed,  with  success,  Agesilaus,  the  war- 
like king  of  Sparta.  He  afterwards  commanded  a 
body  of  auxiliary  troops,  in  the  service  of  Artaxer- 
xes,  king  of  Persia,  in  an  expedition  to  Egypt ;  and, 
in  368  B.  C.,  he  relieved  Sparta,  when  invaded  by 
the  Theban  general  Epaminondas.  In  the  social  war, 
he  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  fleet  fitted  out 
by  the  Athenians,  for  the  recovery  of  Byzantium, 
when,  being  accused  of  treachery  by  one  of  his  col- 
leagues, he  defended  himself  with  such  spirit,  that  he 
was  acquitted  by  his  volatile  countrymen;  but,  though 
he  lived  to  a  great  age,  he  did  not  again  engage  in 
active  service.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career,  he 
restored  to  his  dominions  Seuthes,  king  of  Thrace, 
whose  daughter  he  married.  Iphicrates  was  a  strict 
observer  of  discipline,  and  was  the  author  of  some 
important  improvements  in  the  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments of  the  Athenian  soldiery.  He  was  accustomed 
always  to  fortify  his  camp  in  the  field,  even  in  a 
friendly  country  ;  and,  when  once  asked  why  he  took 
so  much  trouble,  he  answered,  "  Because,  if,  contrary 
to  probability,  I  should  be  attacked,  I  may  not  be 
obliged  to  make  the  disgraceful  excuse,  that  I  did 
not  expect  it." 

IPHIGENIA,  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Cly- 
temnestra  (according  to  some,  an  illegitimate  daugh- 
ter of  Theseus  and  Helen,  adopted  by  Cly  temnestra 
in  childhood),  was  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  Diana, 
at  the  advice  of  the  prophet  Calchas,  when  the  god- 
dess, enraged  with  Agamemnon,  because  he  had  slain, 
in  hunting,  her  consecrated  hind,  detained  the  Greek 
fleet  in  Aulis  by  a  calm.  Under  the  pretence  that 
she  was  to  be  married  to  Achilles,  Iphigenia  was 
taken  from  her  mother,  and  led  to  the  altar.  But, 
in  the  moment  when  the  priest  was  about  to  give  the 
death  blow,  Iphigenia  disappeared,  and,  in  her  stead, 
a  beautiful  hind  was  substituted,  whose  blood  gushed 
out  on  the  altar.  Diana  had  relented,  and  conveyed 
her  in  a  cloud  to  Tauris,  where  she  became  the 
priestess  of  the  goddess.  Conformably  with  the 
cruel  law  of  the  country,  she  was  obliged  to  sacrifice 
every  Greek  that  landed  there.  Her  brother  Orestes, 
coming  thither  on  his  wanderings,  in  despair  at  the 
murder  of  his  mother,  and  wishing  to  take  away  the 
statues  of  Diana,  was  likewise  condemned  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  goddess.  A  recognition  took  place 
in  the  temple,  and,  after  deliberating  on  the  means 
of  escape,  Orestes  succeeded  in  removing  Iphigenia 
and  the  statues  of  Diana.  Some  nations  maintained, 
that  they  derived  the  worship  of  Diana  of  Tauris 
from  Iphigenia.  She  herself  is  said  to  have  arrived 
at  the  island  of  Leuca,  and,  after  being  endowed  with 
immortal  youth,  and  the  name  of  Orilochia,  to  have 
married  the  shade  of  Achilles.  Pausanias  says  that 
her  grave  was  shown  at  Megara.  In  two  famous 


operas  by  Gluck,  and  Goethe's  masterpiece,  Iphige- 
nia auf  Tauris  (Iphigenia  at  Tauris),  Iphigenia  is  the 
leading  character. 

IPHITUS  ;  king  of  Elis,  in  Greece,  the  son  of 
Praxonidas,  and  grandson  of  Oxylus,  memorable  as 
the  institutor  of  the  famous  Olympic  games.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  originally  celebrated  by  Pelops, 
or,  according  to  some,  by  Hercules,  in  honour  of 
Jupiter  ;  and,  after  being  neglected  for  several  ages, 
they  were  restored  or  re-established  by  I  plains.  Con- 
troversies have  arisen  as  to  the  age  in  which  this 
prince  lived.  Some  chronologers  place  him  884  B.C.; 
but  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  shown  that  he  probably 
lived  a  century  later,  and  that  the  first  games  of  his 
institution  were  held  766  B.  C. ;  from  which  period 
they  were  continued,  without  interruption,  for  seve- 
ral centuries.  See  Olympic  Games. 

IPSARA.     See  Psara. 

IPS1LANTI.     See  Ypsilanti. 

IRAK  ADJEMI.     See  Persia. 

IRAK  ARABI ;  the  ancient  Babylonia  and  Chal- 
dea. 

IRAN.     See  Persia. 

IRELAND  ;  a  large  and  fertile  island  of  Europe, 
the  second  in  extent  of  the  British  islands,  is  situated 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  between  Ion.  5g  19' and  10° 
28'  W.,  and  lat.  51°  15'  and  55°  23'  N.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  Great  Britain  by  the  Irish  channel  or  St 
George's  channel,  and  the  North  channel.  These 
channels  vary  much  in  breadth.  The  least  breadth 
is  between  the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  in  Argyleshire,  arid 
Torhead,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  the  distance  be- 
tween these  two  places  being  about  fourteen  miles. 
The  nearest  land  to  Ireland  on  the  west  is  America  ; 
on  the  south  Galicia,  in  Spain ;  and  on  the  north,  the 
Hebrides. 

History.— The  beginning  of  the  history  of  Ireland 
is  enveloped  in  fable.  The  historians  of  the  country 
speak  of  Greek  and  Phoenician  colonies,  give  lists  of 
kings,  &c.,  for  which  there  is  no  historical  foundation. 
The  vernacular  language  of  the  Irish  proves  that  they 
are  a  part  of  the  great  Celtic  race,  which  was  once 
spread  all  over  Western  Europe.  (See  Gaul.)  No 
Irish  manuscript  has  been  found  more  ancient  that 
the  tenth  century.  The  oldest  and  most  authentic 
Irish  records  were  written  between  the  tenth  and 
twelfth  centuries ;  some  of  them  go  back,  with  some 
consistency,  as  far  as  the  Christian  era  ;  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  Irish  had  the  use  of  letters  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  when  Christianity 
and  Christian  literature  were  introduced  by  St  Patrick. 
The  new  faith  did  not  flourish  till  a  century  later, 
when  St  Columba  erected  monasteries.  In  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries,  the  scholars  of  Ireland  were 
among  the  most  distinguished  at  the  courts  of  the 
Saxon  kings,  and  of  Charlemagne.  But  when  the 
Northmen  commenced  their  descents  on  the  coasts, 
the  ecclesiastics  took  to  flight ;  and  it  is  evident, 
from  the  condition  of  the  people  at  a  later  period, 
that  the  learning  of  the  Irish  clergy  never  extended 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  monasteries.  Divided  among 
a  number  of  barbarous  and  hostile  chiefs,  Ireland 
had  been  for  a  long  time  torn  by  internal  wars,  and, 
for  nearly  two  centuries,  ravaged  by  the  Danes, 
when,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  Brian 
Borrhoimi,  or  Boroihmh  (the  Conqueror),  united  the 
greater  part  of  the  island  under  his  sceptre,  restored 
public  tranquillity,  and  expelled  the  northern  inva- 
ders. In  1155,  Elenry  II,  king  of  England,  obtained 
a  bull  from  Adrian  IV.,  granting  him  the  possession 
of  Ireland.  In  1169,  English  troops  under  the  earl 
of  Pembroke  (Strongbow)  landed  in  the  country, 
which  was  soon  partially  reduced  by  the  invaders, 
aided  by  the  mutual  hostilities  and  jealousies  of  the 
native  chiefs.  The  country  over  which  the  English 
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actually  ruled  included  the  four  comities  of  Dublin, 
Meuth,  Louth,  and  Kiidare,  and  was  called  the  pale. 
In  the  rest  of  the  island,  the  native  chiefs  still  main- 
tained their  independence.  In  1310,  Edward  Bruce, 
brother  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  landed  in  Ireland,  at 
the  head  of  a  Scotch  force,  and  caused  himself  to  be 
crowned  king  of  the  island  ;  but,  not  being  vigorously 
supported  by  the  Irish,  who  had  invited  his  assistance, 
he  was  defeated  by  the  English,  and  the  Scotch  were 
obliged  to  return  without  accomplishing  any  thing. 
There  still  remained  one  independent  prince,  in  the 
province  of  Ulster,  whose  daughter  and  heir  having 
been  married  to  the  duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  that  province  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  in  1361.  A  parliament,  held  at  Kilkenny  in 
1367,  forbade  intermarriages  with  the  Irish,  the  use 
of  their  language,  &c. ,  under  severe  penalties,  and 
thus  contributed  to  widen  the  distinction  between  the 
two  nations,  which  it  should  have  been  the  policy  of 
the  English  government  to  amalgamate.  In  the 
reign  or  Henry  VI.,  Richard,  duke  of  York,  was  ap- 
pointed chief  governor ;  and  an  attachment  to  his 
descendants  continued  to  influence  the  Anglo-Irish 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  as  appears  in  the  affair 
of  Lambert  Simnel.  In  his  reign  (1495)  was  passed 
Poyning's  act  (so  called  from  Sir  Edward  Poyning, 
lord-deputy  of  Ireland),  which  provided  that  all 
former  laws  passed  in  England  should  be  in  force  in 
Ireland,  and  that  no  Irish  parliament  should  be  held 
without  previously  stating  the  reasons  on  account  of 
which  it  was  to  be  summoned,  and  the  laws  which  it 
was  intended  to  enact.  When  Henry  VIII.,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  embraced  the  reformation,  the 
Irish  continued  to  adhere  to  the  Catholic  religion. 
But,  in  1541,  Henry  received  from  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment the  title  of  king  of  Ireland,  instead  of  lord, 
which  he  had  before  borne,  as  a  vassal  of  the  pope. 
The  monasteries  were  suppressed,  the  tribute  to  the 
papal  see  abolished,  and,  to  reward  the  chieftains  for 
their  submission,  O'Neil,  O'Brien,  and  De  Burgo 
were  created  earls ;  they  were  the  oldest  peers  of 
Irish  descent.  Under  Edward  VI.,  the  deputy  pro- 
posed to  the  Irish  parliament  the  adoption  of  the 
reformation.  Three  archbishops  and  seventeen 
bishops  left  the  assembly;  most  of  the  clergy  fled 
the  country,  and  those  of  the  lower  clergy  who 
remained,  being  deprived  of  their  incomes,  lived  on 
the  charity  of  their  parishioners.  Elizabeth,  in  1560, 
caused  the  measures  adopted  in  the  reign  of  Mary  to 
be  abrogated,  and  replaced  every  thing  on  its  former 
footing.  She  endeavoured  to  improve  the  condition 
of  Ireland,  and  employed  able  men  to  effect  her  pur- 
poses, yet  her  reign  was  marked  by  a  series  of 
risings,  which  finally  terminated  in  a  general  war 
against  England,  usually  called  the  rebellion.  O'Neil, 
earl  of  Tyrone,  instigated  by  the  pope,  and  supported 
by  the  Spaniards,  was  the  reader  in  this  war,  which, 
though  successfully  begun,  ended  with  the  reduction 
of  the  whole  island  (1603).  In  1613,  the  first 
national  parliament  was  held  in  Ireland;  but  of  226 
members  of  the  house  of  commons,  125  were  Protes- 
tants, and  the  upper  house  consisted  of  twenty-five 
Protestant  bishops  and  twenty-five  temppral  lords, 
of  whom  but  few  were  Catholics.  The  reign  of 
James  (1603 — 25)  was,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to 
Ireland;  the  arbitrary  power  of  some  of  the  chieftains 
was  restrained,  the  administration  of  justice  improved, 
&c.;  but  religious  troubles  were  occasioned  by  the 
disabilities  to  which  the  Catholics  were  subjected. 
On  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  Wentworth,  after- 
wards earl  Strafford,  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant; 
and  his  administration  was  beneficial  to  the  country. 
But  the  republican  inclinations  of  the  English  resi- 
dents, the  hate  which  existed  between  them  and  the 
Irish  Catholics,  the  influence  of  the  Irish  clergy,  who 


were  educated  In  foreign  countries,  with  other  cir- 
cumstances, led  to  an  attempt  to  shake  off  the  English 
yoke.  Dr  Lingard  says  of  this  insurrection,  that  it 
has  been  usual  for  writers  to  paint  the  atrocities  of 
the  natives  and  to  omit  those  of  their  opponents,  but 
that  revolting  barbarities  are  equally  recorded  of 
both,  and  that  if  among  the  one  there  were  monsters 
who  thirsted  for  blood,  there  were  among  the  other 
those  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to  deem  the 
life  of  a  mere  Irishman  beneath  their  notice.  After 
the  death  of  Charles,  Cromwell  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and,  with  his  usual  energy  and 
promptitude,  but  with  great  cruelty,  soon  reduced 
the  whole  country.  All  the  possessions  of  the  Ca- 
tholics were  confiscated,  about  20,000  Irish  were 
sold  as  slaves  in  America,  and  40,000  entered  into 
foreign  service,  to  escape  the  severity  of  the  con- 
queror. Charles  II.  restored  the  fourth  part  of  the 
confiscated  estates  to  the  Irish,  and  James  II.  ap- 
pointed Tyrconnel,  a  Catholic,  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  filled  the  parliament  with  Catholics. 

But  the  sudden  deposition  of  James  from  the  Eng- 
lish throne  changed  the  face  of  matters.  Almost  at 
the  same  time  that  information  was  received  that 
William  had  ascended  the  English  throne,  and  meant 
immediately  to  send  troops  and  supplies  into  Ireland, 
intelligence  came  that  James  had  landed  in  Munster 
with  an  army.  On  the  24th  of  March  1689,  he 
entered  Dublin.  His  promises  of  protection  to  the 
Protestants  were  rendered  very  suspicious,  by  the 
solemn  procession  with  which  the  Catholic  clergy 
welcomed  him  into  Dublin,  and,  in  a  very  short 
time,  were  unequivocally  proved  to  be  insincere. 
As  the  Protestant  strength  lay  chiefly  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  James  resolved  to  direct  his  march  thither. 
Londonderry  was  to  be  first  reduced.  In  this  city 
Lundy  commanded,  a  man  suspected  of  attachment 
to  James,  but  to  whom  William,  in  the  midst  of  his 
embarrassments,  had  been  obliged  to  commit  this  im- 
portant place.  The  suspicion  that  attached  to  him 
was  too  well  founded.  He  refused  to  defend  the 
town;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  skill  and  intrepidity 
of  George  Walker,  a  clergyman,  James  would  in- 
stantly have  gained  admittance  into  it.  The  inhabi- 
tants, encouraged  by  him,  resolved  to  defend  the 
town,  and  elected  Walker,  and  a  Major  Baker,  their 
governors.  The  garrison  consisted  of  7361  men; 
but  there  was  not  one  well  mounted  cannon,  no  en- 
gineer, no  person  who  possessed  any  considerable 
degree  of  military  skill.  The  fortifications  too, 
originally  not  strong,  were  by  no  means  in  a  good 
state,  the  stores  were  few;  and  besides  the  garrison, 
there  were  30,000  people,  who  could  be  of  little  or 
no  use,  to  maintain.  Under  such  circumstances, 
they  determined  to  defend  their  town  against  James's 
army,  consisting  of  20,000  men,  well  equipped  in 
every  respect,  prepared  for  the  siege,  and  led  by  him 
in  person.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Walker  and 
his  brave  associates  were  qualified  to  defend  the  town 
according  to  the  rules  of  military  art.  They  depend- 
ed solely  on  zeal,  perseverance,  and  courage.  Their 
sallies  were  frequent,  fierce,  and  destructive  to  the 
besiegers;  and  so  confident  were  they  in  themselves, 
that  they  always  kept  the  gates  open,  in  order  that 
they  might  sally  forth  whenever  an  opportunity  oc- 
curred; and  when  James's  army  battered  the  walls, 
they  told  them  that  was  useless,  as  they  might  enter  by 
the  gates  if  they  were  so  disposed.  The  prospect  of 
reducing  this  place,  so  defended,  appeared  to  James 
so  distant,  that  after  having  continued  his  assaults  for 
eleven  days,  he  returned  to  Dublin,  leaving  his  forces 
with  orders  to  continue  the  siege.  From  force,  there 
seemed  now  no  chance  of  gaining  the  town.  The 
besiegers,  therefore,  resolved  to  wait  patiently  till 
famine  forced  it  to  surrender.  Of  the  approach  of 
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lliis,  the  inhabitants  were  not  unapprehensive ;  but 
they  trusted  thai  suppli<s  of  forces  uiul  provisions 
would  speedily  arrive  from  England;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  clergy  in  the  town,  both  of  the  estab- 
h>hment  and  belonging  to  the  dissenters,  by  daily 
lul  iressiug  Uie  people  in  the  cathedral,  kept  up  and 
eveu  increased  their  determination  never  to  yield. 

The  town  had  been  first  assailed  on  the  17th  of 
April.  On  the  30th  of  July,  three  ships  were  seen 
in  Loch  Foyle,  part  of  some  whic.li  had  before  ap- 
peared there.  On  these  vessels  the  eyes  both  of  the 
besiegers  and  besieged  were  anxiously  fixed.  The 
attempt  to  approach  the  town  was  extremely  difficult 
and  ImzanUms;  and  the  besiegers  now  did  every 
tiling  in  their  power  to  increase  the  difficulty  and 
danger.  Where  the  lake  narrowed,  its  shores  were 
linea  with  batteries,  and  a  boom  formed  as  strong  as 
it  could  be  made,  was  stretched  across  this  narrow 

ni.  This  boom  consequently  must  be  broken, 
jre  the  vessels  could  possibly  approach.  One  of 
them  came  near  it.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
event  Sailing  with  considerable  velocity,  she  broke 
the  boom.  The  besieged  were  almost  intoxicated 
with  joy,  when  the  next  moment  their  joy  was 
changed  to  despair,  on  observing  the  vessel  on 
shore,  in  consequence  of  the  rebound  given  her  in 
breaking  the  boom.  The  next  moment  the  recoil  of 
her  guns,  which  were  fired  on  the  besiegers  as  they 
attempted  to  take  possession  of  her,  again  set  her 
afloat.  The  garrison  were  now  relieved  from  famine  ; 
and  as  on  famine  alone  the  besieged  had  trusted  for 
success,  they  immediately  retired,  having  lost  8000 
men.  Of  the  7360  of  which  the  garrison  consisted, 
4300  survived ;  but  a  large  portion  of  these  were 
incapable  of  service. 

As  soon  as  the  Protestants  of  Enniskillen  learned 
the  issue  of  the  siege,  they  went  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  and  not  only  harassed  them,  but  by  their 
rapid  excursions,  struck  terror  even  to  the  capital. 
At  length  three  different  armies  were  sent  against 
them.  Two  of  these  they  defeated,  and  the  third, 
under  the  duke  of  Berwick,  they  obliged  to  retreat. 

The  Protestants  had  long  looked  for  effectual 
succours  from  England.  At  length  they  arrived 
under  Schomberg  and  Solmes.  From  Bangor,  in 
the  county  of  Down,  where  Schomberg  landed,  he 
advanced  to  Dundalk,  taking  possession  of  Belfast, 
Antrim,  Carrickfergus,  &c.  on  his  route.  His 
encampment  at  Dundalk  was  very  injudiciously 
chosen  in  a  low  and  damp  spot,  by  which  sickness 
attacked  his  troops.  Against  him,  thus  encamped, 
the  arrny  of  James  marched,  commanded  by  him 
in  person.  The  situation  of  Schomberg,  though 
unhealthy,  was  strong  ;  so  that  James,  after  making 
a  show  of  immediate  and  general  attack,  retired 
to  Ardee.  The  people  of  England  having  indulged 
in  great  hopes  from  the  operations  of  Schomberg's 
army,  were  loud  in  their  expressions  of  disappoint- 
ment and  indignation,  when  they  learned  that  his  plan 
seemed  rather  defensive  than  offensive  ;  and  William 
resolved,  in  order  to  pacify  the  people,  to  go  himself 
into  Ireland ;  and  he  accordingly  landed  at  Carrick- 
fergus on  the  14th  of  June,  1690. 

Having  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  the 
army  of  James  retired  before  him  to  the  southern 
side  of  the  Boyne,  near  Drogheda,  where  it  halted ; 
James,  who  had  joined  it  from  Dublin,  declaring  his 
resolution  to  try  the  fate  of  a  battle.  The  hostile 
armies  were  nearly  equal,  that  of  James  consisting 
of  33,000  men,  and  that  of  William  of  36,000  men. 
The  army  of  the  former  was  composed  of  French  and 
Irish  ;  that  of  William  of  Dutch,  Danes,  and  other 
foreigners,  among  whom  were  some  Huguenots,  and 
English  and  Irish;  the  last  were  principally  Innis- 
killou  Protestants.  The  position  of  James's  army 


was  strong;  but  William,  after  having  reconnoitred 
it,  resolved  to  cross  the  Boyne  and  attack  him. 
For  this  purpose,  he  formed  his  army  into  three 
divisions,  with  orders  to  pass  the  river  in  three 
different  places.  The  right  wing  crossed  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  1st  of  July,  1690,  without  opposi- 
tion, and,  by  their  manoeuvres,  soon  put  to  flight 
those  of  the  enemy  with  whom  they  had  to  contend. 
The  passage  of  the  centre  division  was  not  effected 
so  easily ;  and,  after  it  was  effected,  the  Huguenots 
were  thrown  into  disorder.  To  retrieve  which, 
Schomberg  put  liimself  at  their  head,  and  being 
taken  prisoner,  he  was  accidentally  killed  by  the 
fire  of  his  own  troops.  Nearly  at  the  same  time 
fell  George  Walker,  the  heroic  defender  of  London- 
derry. The  object  of  William  himself,  who  headed 
the  third  division,  was,  after  crossing  the  river,  to 
take  the  enemy  in  flank ;  but  the  English  cavalry 
under  his  immediate  command,  could  not  withstand 
the  impetuous  attack  of  their  opponents,  and  were 
forced  to  give  way.  In  this  dilemma,  the  Enuis- 
killeners  immediately  advanced,  charged  the  enemy 
in  the  most  brave  manner,  and  thus  afforded  time  for 
the  cavalry  to  rally.  The  infantry  of  James  now 
gave  way ;  and  James  himself,  alarmed  at  his 
danger,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of 
cavalry,  and  gained  the  pass  of  Duleck,  three  miles 
to  the  soutli  of  the  field  of  battle.  The  rest  of  his 
forces  having  also  passed  through  this  defile,  formed 
again,  and  effected  their  retreat  in  good  order.  The 
loss  of  the  vanquished  is  said  to  have  been  1500,  and 
that  of  the  victors  500. 

James  fled  with  such  rapidity,  that  he  reached 
Dublin  that  night.  He  stopped  there  a  very  short 
time  ;  and  after  having  advised  his  partisans  to  sub- 
mit to  William,  he  continued  his  route,  and  embarked 
at  Waterford  for  France.  His  army  also  retreated 
by  Dublin ;  but  they  directed  their  march  towards 
Athlone  and  Limerick. 

William  did  not  at  first  pursue  the  defeated  army  ; 
but  having  received  the  submission  of  the  garrison 
of  Drogheda,  he  advanced  slowly  to  the  south,  aud 
encamped  about  two  miles  from  Dublin.  A  procla- 
mation was  immediately  issued,  promising  pardon 
and  protection  to  the  lower  orders  of  men  who  had 
remained  at  home,  or  should  return  thither,  and  give 
up  their  arms  ;  but  expressly  excluding  from  pardon 
the  leaders  of  the  rebellion.  Commissioners  were 
also  appointed  to  seize  all  forfeitures  arising  from  the 
rebellion. 

As  the  enemy's  forces  had  retreated  to  Athlone 
and  Limerick,  it  became  necessary  to  take  measures 
for  following  and  reducing  them.  Accordingly, 
after  William  had  permitted  his  army  to  rest  a  short 
time,  he  detached  ten  regiments  of  infantry,  and  five 
of  horse,  towards  Athlone.  while  he  himself  marched 
southward  with  a  large  force.  Athlone  was  first 
attacked;  but  William's  troops  being  repulsed, 
their  commander  judged  it  prudent  to  give  up  the 
enterprise,  and  to  march  to  join  the  king.  The 
great  object  of  the  monarch  was  the  reduction  of 
Limerick.  He  began  his  approaches  to  this  city, 
which  was  very  strong,  on  the  9th  of  August.  The 
garrison  was  commanded  by  Boileau,  a  Frenchman, 
who  took  every  measure  that  skill  and  experience 
could  suggest  for  the  defence  of  the  place.  One 
of  his  first  enterprises  was  to  intercept  an  escort, 
and  succeeding  in  this,  he  gave  fresh  spirit  to  his 
troops,  and  an  earnest  to  William  of  the  difficulties 
he  might  expect  to  encounter.  The  king,  however, 
was  naturally  of  a  temper  not  easily  damped  or 
dispirited.  He  proceeded  in  his  plans,  and,  on  the 
18th  of  August,  was  enabled  to  open  his  batteries. 
On  the  27th,  having  effected  a  breach,  an  assault 
was  ordered  ;  but  atter  this  attempt  had  been  carried 
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on  for  the  space  of  three  hours,  William  was  obliged 
to  retreat,  with  a  loss  of  500  killed  and  1000  wounded  ; 
and  soon  afterwards  he  ordered  the  siege  to  be 
raised,  and  his  army  to  retreat  to  Clonmel.  Thence 
he  himself  proceeded  to  Waterford,  and  embarked  for 
England.  On  his  departure,  the  command  of  the  forces 
was  left  to  count  Solmes  and  Ginckle,  and  the  care 
of  the  civil  government  to  two  lords  justices. 

The  earl  of  Marlborough  had,  before  William 
raised  the  siege  of  Limerick,  sailed  from  Portsmouth 
with  5000  men  ;  and,  landing  near  Cork,  he  reduced 
this  place  and  Kinsale.  This  event,  so  prejudicial 
to  the  cause  of  James,  was  almost  immediately 
followed  by  the  departure  of  Boileau  and  his  French 
soldiers  from  Limerick,  between  whom  and  the  Irish 
there  had  long  been  much  jealousy.  The  Irish 
were  not,  however,  dispirited  by  these  events.  On 
the  contrary,  they  prepared  for  an  attack  on  the 
garrison  at  Mullingar,  and,  for  this  purpose,  had 
collected  forage  for  5000  cavalry  for  five  days  at 
Athlone.  Ginckle,  on  learning  this,  resolved  to 
anticipate  the  attack,  and,  marching  at  the  head  of 
3000  men  from  Mullingar,  he  attacked  a  considera- 
ble body  of  the  Irish,  who  were  encamped  at  Bally- 
inorc.  The  attack  succeeded  ;  the  enemy  fled ;  but, 
rallying  at  a  place  called  Grenoge,  they  again  gave 
battle,  and  were  again  defeated,  and  thrown  into 
complete  disorder.  By  this  defeat,  their  plan  of 
offensive  operations  against  the  English  garrisons 
was  frustrated. 

The  partisans  of  James  would  probably  have 
given  way  to  despair,  had  not  their  hopes  been  kept 
up  by  the  promise  of  supplies  from  France  ;  but  only 
officers  came,  and  among  them  Saint  Ruth,  who  was 
empowered  by  James  to  take  the  command  of  all  his 
troops  in  Ireland.  This  general,  after  having  learnt 
the  number  of  the  forces  which  he  was  to  command, 
and  of  those  by  which  he  would  be  opposed,  deemed 
it  prudent  to  act  solely  on  the  defensive ;  and  he 
therefore  strengthened  his  posts  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Shannon,  while  with  his  main  army  he  took  his 
station  behind  Athlone.  Against  Saint  Ruth  thus 
situated,  Ginckle  resolved  to  commence  offensive 
operations.  On  the  18th  of  June,  he  came  in  sight 
of  the  town  ;  a  breach  was  soon  made  in  the  wall  of 
what  is  called  the  English  town,  and  that  part  was 
taken  by  storm ;  but  it  seemed  impossible  to  reach 
the  Irish  town,  the  bridge  being  broken  down, 
and  the  Shannon  being  here  extremely  deep,  and 
at  the  same  time  very  narrow.  Ginckle,  under 
these  circumstances,  twice  attempted  to  repair  the 
bridge,  but  the  works  were  destroyed.  His  officers 
and  troops,  instead  of  being  discouraged,  were 
eager  to  ford  the  river,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles 
and  dangers  to  which  they  would  be  thus  exposed ; 
and  the  general  giving  \yay  to  their  impetuosity, 
they  rushed  into  the  stream,  gained  the  opposite 
shore,  and  in  spite  of  the  enemy's  incessant  fire, 
in  half  an  hour  were  masters  of  the  town.  This 
disaster  increased  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  Irish 
and  French  ;  and  of  it,  and  the  hatred  thus  in- 
creased, Ginckle  endeavoured  to  take  advantage, 
by  issuing  a  proclamation,  offering  pardon  to  those 
who  would  desert  James.  This  offer,  however, 
produced  little  effect ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
muse  must  be  entirely  decided  by  force  of  arms. 

Saint  Ruth,  immediately  on  the  reduction  of 
Athlone,  retired  with  his  army,  which  consisted  of 
25,000  men,  to  the  heights  of  Kilcommeden.  Here 
he  took  up  a  strong  position,  and  awaited  the 
approach  or  Ginckle,  who  was  not  slow  in  following 
him,  notwithstanding  his  army  consisted  of  only 
18,000  men.  This  inferiority,  however,  was  amply 
compensated  by  the  spirit  by  which  his  soldiers  were 
actuated.  Indeed  a  most  bloody  contest  was  uliowt 


to  take  place.  The  first  effort  of  Ginckle  was  to 
force  a  pass  on  the  right  of  the  enemy ;  and  this 
having  been  effected,  his  whole  left  wing  advanced 
through  it;  and  attacked  the  right  of  the  Irish.  The 
contest  was  severely  contended  ;  and  the  Irish,  even 
after  they  were  obliged  to  give  way,  retired  only  to 
flank  their  assailants  in  their  turn.  Saint  Ruth,  as 
soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  attack  on  his  right, 
drew  great  part  of  his  cavalry  from  his  left  to  support 
it.  Advantage  was  immediately  taken  of  this,  and 
orders  given  to  force  the  pass  of  Aghrirn  castle,  on 
the  left  of  the  enemy  by  the  cavalry,  while  the 
infantry  made  a  movement  to  support  this  attack. 
The  latter  charging  with  impetuosity,  the  enemy 
designedly  gave  way,  and  the  assailants,  pursuing 
too  far,  were  overpowered  by  a  charge  on  the  front 
and  flank  at  the  same  time.  The  cavalry,  however, 
had  succeeded  in  their  object,  which  induced  Saint 
Ruth  to  make  them  the  principal  object  of  his  attack. 
But,  while  he  was  giving  orders  to  that  effect,  he 
was  slain  by  a  cannon  ball.  The  disputes  between 
the  French  and  Irish  now  produced  the  most  fatal 
results  ;  for  Saarfield,  the  Irish  general,  being  totally 
unacquainted  with  Saint  Ruth's  plans,  was  unable  to 
follow  them  up,  and,  before  he  could  decide  in  what 
manner  to  act,  the  English  were  victorious.  Their 
loss  was  only  700  killed,  and  1000  wounded,  whereas 
the  Irish  lost  7000,  besides  450  prisoners,  and  all 
their  cannon,  ammunition,  &c.  Allowing  his  troops 
a  few  days'  repose,  Ginckle  marched  against  Galway, 
which  soon  surrendered,  on  condition  that  its  garrison 
should  be  permitted  to  march  to  Limerick.  The  terms 
in  other  respects  were  liberal  as  well  as  politic ;  for, 
as  soon  as  they  were  known,  considerable  numbers 
deserted  the  cause  of  James.  Still,  however,  his  par- 
tisans were  numerous,  and  such  as  remained  firm,  were 
animated  by  a  most  determined  spirit  of  resistance. 

No  place  of  consequence  now  remained  to  James 
except  Limerick,  and  thither  Ginckle  directed  his 
march.  Recollecting,  however,  the  ill  success  of 
his  master  before  this  place,  he  resolved  to  proceed 
with  the  utmost  caution.  He  took  measures  to 
prevent  the  garrison  receiving  supplies  by  sea,  and 
to  secure  his  own  communication  with  Kerry,  in  case 
he  should  be  obliged  to  take  up  his  winter  quarters 
there.  As  the  garrison  was  equal  in  numbers  to  his 
own  army,  it  would  have  been  madness  to  have 
attempted  to  have  taken  the  town  by  assault. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  wasting  his  time  in  making- 
breaches  in  the  walls,  he  resolved  to  cut  off  their 
provisions,  by  cutting  them  off  from  the  county  of 
Clare,  whence  they  were  drawn.  This  enterprise 
was  successfully  performed,  to  the  surprise  and  con- 
sternation of  the  Irish,  who,  when  they  saw  the  bat- 
teries dismounted,  thought  that  the  siege  was  about 
to  be  raised.  The  next  object  of  the  general  was  to 
gain  possession  of  Thomond  Bridge  and  King's 
Island,  which  lie  to  the  north  of  what  is  called  the 
English  Town.  The  Shannon  was  crossed,  the 
works  that  protected  the  bridge  were  approached 
and  stormed,  and,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  the 
English  made  a  lodgment  within  ten  yards  of  it. 
Ginckle  was  surprised  at  his  own  success ;  biit  a 
general  engagement  which  the  enemy  ought  to  have 
hazarded  on  this  occasion,  was  prevented  by  the 
disputes  between  the  Irish  and  the  French.  Tin's 
dissension,  together  with  the  success  of  the  English, 
produced  an  offer  to  capitulate;  and  Ginckle  nere, 
as  at  Athlone,  gave  the  most  liberal  terms.  In  a 
few  days  after  Limerick  was  thus  reduced,  a  French 
fleet  appeared  in  the  Shannon,  with  such  supplies  of 
troops,  &c.  as  must  have  rendered  it  impossible,  if 
they  had  got  into  the  city,  to  have  taken  it. 

The  articles  of  Limerick,  as  they  are  called,  that 
is,  the  terms  on  which  this  city,  and  all  the  other 
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posts  in  possession  of  the  adherents  of  James,  wore 
surrendered,  were  in  substance  as  follows :  "  That 
the  Catholics  should  enjoy  such  privileges  in  the 
exercise  of  their  religion,  as  were  consistent  with 
law,  or  such  as  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.:  That  their  Majesties,  as  soon  as  their 
affairs  would  permit,  should  summon  a  parliament, 
and  endeavour  to  procure  from  it  such  further 
security  as  might  preserve  them  from  being  troubled 
on  account,  of  their  religion:  That  all  the  Irish  in 
the  kingdom  in  the  service  of  James,  should  be  par- 
doned, and  exempted  from  all  actions  for  debt,  on 
account  of  plunder  committed  by  tin-in  in  the  course 
of  the  war :  That  they  should  be  reinstated  in  their 
property,  and  in  their  rights  and  titles,  as  soon  as 
they  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  enjoined  by  an  act 
of  the  English  parliament  in  the  first  year  of  king 
William's  reign  :  That  every  lord  and  gentleman, 
who  was  included  in  this  capitulation,  should  be 
allowed  to  carry  arms  for  defence  or  amusement: 
That  the  garrisons  should  march  away  with  all  the 
honours  of  war :  And  that  those  who  might  choose  to 
leave  Ireland,  should  be  permitted  to  carry  off  their 
effects  to  any  country  except  Britain,  ships  being 
provided  for  that  purpose  by  the  British  government. 
Fourteen  thousand  Irish  availed  themselves  of  this 
article,  and  left  their  native  country." 

As  William  was  now  completely  master  of  Ire- 
land, it  was  hoped  and  expected  that  he  would 
immediately  summon  an  Irish  parliament,  but  this  he 
did  not  do  till  1692,  when  he  wanted  money.  In  the 
mean  time  the  English  parliament  legislated  for 
Ireland ;  the  most  important  of  their  acts  was  one 
to  substitute  other  oaths,  instead  of  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  which,  in  fact,  excluded  Catholics  from 
both  houses  of  parliament.  In  1692,  when  the  Irish 
parliament  met,  it  became  evident  that  the  commons 
were  disposed  to  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  their 
country  much  more  firmly  than  William  wished  or 
expected  ;  they  even  went  so  far,  as  to  contend  that 
Poyning's  law  did  not  extend  to  money  bills,  and 
rejected  one  that  was  sent  over  to  them  from 
England,  expressly  because  it  had  not  originated 
with  them.  This  parliament  was  therefore  dissolved, 
in  the  hopes  that  the  next  would  be  less  sturdy  in  the 
maintenance  of  their  privileges. 

In  1695,  a  new  parliament  was  assembled,  which, 
among  other  things,  explained  and  confirmed  the  act 
of  settlement,  and  confirmed  the  articles  of  Limerick, 
but  not  without  such  modifications  and  alterations  as 
were  by  no  means  consonant  to  their  spirit,  and  there- 
fore were  not  justifiable  :  this  parliament  also  passed 
some  penal  statutes  against  the  Catholics.  The  great 
majority  of  its  members  were  by  no  means  disposed 
to  question  the  authority  of  the  English  parliament ; 
but  some  of  the  members  of  the  commons  stood  reso- 
lutely up,  not  merely  for  the  independence  of  the 
Irish  upon  the  English  parliament,  but  even  for  the 
independence  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  upon  the 
kingdom  of  England. 

The  reign  of  queen  Anne,  so  far  as  it  regards  Ire- 
land, was  distinguished  principally  by  the  severe 
penal  statutes  which  were  passed  in  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment against  the  Catholics.  It  never  seems  to  have 
occurred,  that  excessive  severity  only  tended  to  in- 
crease the  bigotry  and  ignorance  against  which 
it  was  directed,  and  that  mild  measures,  aided  by  en- 
deavours to  enlighten  the  Catholics,  and  adopted  in 
the  spirit  of  charity,  without  a  constant  reference  to 
the  state  of  Ireland  as  a  conquered  country,  would 
much  more  effectually  have  promoted  the  object 
which  the  British  government,  and,  under  their  in- 
fluence, the  Irish  parliament,  professed  to  have  in 
view.  But,  besides  the  irritation  which  was  thus 
produced  among  the  Irish  Catholics,  the  Irish  nation 


in  general  were  constantly  reminded,  in  the  most 
galling  and  unnecessary  manner,  of  the  dependence 
of  their  parliament  upon  that  of  England  ;  and  the 
violence  of  party — always  great  in  Ireland — was 
augmented  by  the  English  government,  to  serve  the 
paltry  purposes  of  political  intrigue. 

In  1724,  dean  Swift  distinguished  himself  by  the 
Drapier's  letters,  the  object  of  which  wac  to  point 
out  the  consequences  that  would  result  from  a  patent 
granted  to  a  man  of  the  name  of  Wood,  for  supply- 
ing Ireland  with  a  copper  coinage.  Such  was  the 
ferment  occasioned  by  these  letters,  that  the  patent 
was  revoked  next  year.  It  is  now  pretty  well  ascer- 
tained that  Swift  was  not  the  patriot  he,  was  then 
considered,  and  that  Wood's  coinage  (though  the 
granting  him  a  monopoly  was  improper  and  unjust) 
would  by  no  means  have  been  the  source  of  profit  to 
himself,  or  so  prejudicial  to  the  people,  as  was  repre- 
sented in  the  Drapier's  letters.  But  Ireland,  at  this 
period,  was  admirably  adapted  to  be  the  scene  of 
every  kind  of  political  imposture  and  intrigue.  She 
was  miserably  governed  ;  her  interests  were  never 
consulted,  but  always  sacrificed  either  to  the  interests 
of  England,  or,  what  was  worse,  and  more  provoking, 
to  the  interests  of  such  individuals  as  the  British 
ministry  wished  to  oblige.  The  viceroy  only  came 
over  once  in  two  years.  The  effective  power  was 
with  the  lords  justices,  and  their  time  and  thoughts 
were  occupied  in  forwarding  the  plans  of  the  British 
cabinet,  and  promoting  their  own  private  interests. 

The  privileges  of  the  Catholics,  already  greatly 
curtailed,  were  still  further  encroached  upon,  by  an 
act  passed  in  1727,  by  which  they  were  totally  de- 
prived of  the  elective  franchise.  Such,  however,  was 
their  attachment  to  their  native  soil,  that,  though  a 
scarcity,  reaching  almost  to  a  famine,  drove  thousands 
of  Protestants  to  America,  scarcely  any  Catholics 
emigrated. 

In  1745,  when  a  rebellion  raged  in  the  heart  of 
Britain,  and  when  the  British  ministry,  conscious  of 
the  harsh  and  unjust  manner  in  which  they  had  treated 
Ireland,  were  apprehensive  that  she  also  would  en- 
courage the  Pretender,  they  sent  over  the  celebrated 
earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  so  well  discharged  his  duty, 
that  he  discountenanced  all  party  distinctions ;  gave 
to  the  Catholics  the  full  protection  of  the  laws  ;  and, 
by  similar  conduct  in  other  respects,  prevented  the 
Irish  even  from  indulging  a  wish  to  support  the  Pre- 
tender ;  so  that  the  unexpected  and  singular  specta- 
cle was  exhibited,  of  Ireland  tranquil  and  loyal,  at  a 
time  when  Scotland,  and  even  England,  teemed  with 
favourers  of  the  exiled  family. 

In  1749,  the  power  of  the  Irish  parliament  was 
again  brought  under  discussion,  in  consequence  of 
the  intended  application  of  the  surplus  of  the  here- 
ditary revenue  of  the  crown  towards  the  payment  of 
the  national  debt.  The  question  was,  whether  the 
right  of  disposing  of  this  surplus  was  vested  in  the 
king  or  the  Irish  house  of  commons ;  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  his  majesty's  previous  consent  was 
necessary.  At  this  time  the  English  party  gained 
their  point ;  but  when  the  question  was  renewed  in 
1753,  the  patriots  were  victorious. 

In  1759,  Britain  and  Ireland  werealarmed  with  the 
preparations  for  invasion  making  in  the  French  ports; 
but  no  landing  took  place,  except  that  of  Thurot 
with  600  men  at  Carrickfergus,  and  he  re-embarked 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  conduct  of  the 
Irish  troops,  as  well  as  of  the  peasantry,  on  this  oc- 
casion, proved  that  they  were  much  more  loyal  and 
worthy  of  confidence  than  they  were  allowed  to  be 
by  those  who  calumniated  them,  for  they  were  eager 
to  rush  to  the  defence  of  their  country;  and  such  as 
were  engaged  behaved  with  surprising  Zealand  intre- 
pidity. 
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We  now  come  to  the  time  of  the  first  appearance 
of  those  associations  of  the  peasantry,  and  others  of 
8  higher  class,  for  purposes  of  outrage,  or  of  effect- 
ing political  objects,  by  which  the  history  of  Ireland 
is  henceforth  so  much  distinguished.  In  1762  the 
Whiteboys  first  created  alarm.  They  took  this  name, 
which  succeeded  that  of  Levellers,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  covering  their  ordinary  dress  by  a 
shirt  or  white  frock.  They  consisted  of  labourers  in 
the  woollen  manufacture,  who  had  been  driven  out  of 
employment  by  its  decline ;  and  of  labourers  in  hus- 
bandry, who  had  been  reduced  to  the  same  state,  in 
consequence  of  the  general  conversion  of  arable  into 
pasture  land.  To  add  to  their  distress,  at  this  time 
a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  improvement  had  recently 
promoted  the  enclosure  of  commons,  on  which  these 
people  had  previously  enjoyed  the  right  of  common- 
age. The  outrages  of  the  Whiteboys  were  dreadful; 
and  the  alarm  was  greater  than  even  they  warranted, 
in  consequence  of  a  suspicion  that  they  were  insti- 
gated by,  and  connected  with,  the  Catholics.  The 
next  year  an  insurrection  arose  in  Ulster.  In  this 
only  Protestants  were  concerned.  The  cause  of  this 
was  the  hardships  under  which,  it  was  alleged,  the 
poorer  classes  laboured  with  regard  to  keeping  the 
roads  in  repair.  The  insurgents  called  themselves 
Hearts  of  Oak,  from  wearing  oaken  branches  in  their 
hats.  They  soon,  however,  carried  their  views  be- 
yond their  original  object ;  and,  on  their  proceeding 
to  interfere  violently  with  respect  to  this,  and  the  rent 
of  land,  they  were  put  down  by  an  armed  force. 

The  first  circumstance,  after  the  accession  of 
George  III.,  connected  with  the  history  of  Ireland, 
that  deserves  our  notice  and  record,  was  the  passing 
of  the  octennial  bill,  in  1768.  The  parliament  of 
Ireland,  unlike  that  of  Britain,  continued  in  existence 
as  long  as  the  monarch  lived,  being  dissolved  only 
by  his  death  taking  place.  In  1761,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  Lucas  and  others  of  the  patriotic  party,  to 
limit  the  duration  of  the  Irish  parliament,  and  to 
place  it  on  the  same  footing,  in  this  respect,  as  the 
British  parliament ;  this,  however,  did  not  succeed, 
and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  the  British  govern- 
ment intended  that  the  measure  should  be  carried  in 
1768  ;  for  the  British  privy  council  returned  the 
heads  of  a  bill  transmitted  to  them  for  limiting  the 
duration  of  the  Irish  parliament  to  seven  years, 
with  an  alteration  which  extended  the  duration  to 
eight  years ;  probably  expecting  that,  by  this  inter- 
ference, the  Irish  parliament  would  be  induced  to 
reject  the  bill  altogether;  but  the  Irish  parliament, 
with  great  temper  and  good  sense,  passed  the  bill  as 
returned  to  them. 

At  this  period,  lord  Townshend  was  lord-lieutenant. 
His  favourite  and  principal  object  was  to  destroy  the 
power  of  the  Irish  aristocracy,  and  to  take  out  of 
their  hands  the  influence  and  distribution  of  places 
and  pensions,  which  had  been  hitherto  allowed  them, 
in  consequence  of  the  supposed  necessity  of  courting 
their  favour  and  votes.  This  was  a  difficult  point; 
but  the  viceroy  carried  it,  though  not  by  the  most 
justifiable  means.  From  this  time,  the  lord-lieutenant, 
or  in  other  words,  the  British  government,  was 
regarded  and  treated  as  the  only  source  of  honours 
or  emoluments.  During  the  administration  of  this 
nobleman,  who  was  very  popular  among  the  Irish, 
not  merely  on  account  of  his  public  measures,  but 
also  on  account  of  his  disposition  and  manners,  open 
and  convivial,  and  thus  highly  congenial  to  those  of 
the  people  over  whom  he  was  placed,  some  distur- 
bances broke  out  in  Ulster,  in  consequence  of  a  sys- 
tem introduced  there  of  letting  land  on  fines.  As 
the  great  majority  of  the  small  farmers  and  peasantry 
were  totally  unable  to  pay  these  fines,  and  were  con- 
sequently deprived  of  their  farms,  they  became  des- 


perate, and  committed  such  violent  outrages  on  those 
who  had  taken  their  lands,  that  government  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  military  force.  The 
insurrection  was  thus  quelled  ;  but  the  distressed 
inhabitants,  deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence, 
were  driven  to  America  in  great  numbers. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  American  war,  produced 
a  remarkable  change  in  the  language  and  conduct  of 
the  British  government  as  they  related  to  Ireland  ; 
proposals  were  made  in  the  British  house  of  commons 
in  favour  of  I  rish  commerce ;  and  some  of  the  penal 
statutes  against  the  Catholics  were  annulled.  They 
were  now  enabled  to  acquire  full  property  in  land, 
and  a  son  could  no  longer  force  a  settlement  from  his 
father  by  conforming  to  protestantism,  provided  the 
Catholics  subscribed  an  oath  of  allegiance  and  a 
declaration,  which  were  prescribed.  Still^  however, 
Irish  commerce  and  trade  languished,  and  the 
patriots  of  Ireland  aimed  at  much  greater  privileges 
with  respect  to  it,  and  to  their  political  state  in 
general,  than  had  yet  been  granted.  The  means  by 
which  their  views  might  be  forwarded  were  at  hand. 
The  American  war  had  drawn  from  Ireland  nearly 
all  her  regular  forces,  and  her  coasts,  thus  unpro- 
tected, were  exposed  to  invasion.  In  consequence 
of  the  town  of  Belfast  not  receiving  a  garrison  ade- 
quate to  their  protection,  the  inhabitants,  in  1779, 
entered  into  armed  associations  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  enemy.  This  gave  rise  to  the  system  of 
volunteers,  which  soon  spread  over  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  Irish  now  began  to  feel  their  strength,  and 
even  the  house  of  commons  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution,  on  the  first  day  of  their  session  this  year, 
that,  in  their  address  to  the  king,  it  should  be  repre- 
sented to  his  majesty,  that  "  it  was  not  by  temporary 
expedients,  but  by  a  free  trade  alone,  that  Ireland 
could  now  be  saved  from  impending  ruin ;"  and  in 
order  to  give  effect  to  this  address,  they  voted  their 
supplies  only  for  six  months.  A  motion  was  also 
made,  that  the  granting  of  new  taxes  would  at  that 
time  be  inexpedient,  which  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority.  Thanks  were  voted,  unanimously,  in  the 
house  of  commons,  and,  with  only  the  dissentient 
voice  of  the  lord  chancellor,  in  the  house  of  lords,  to 
the  volunteers,  for  their  exertions  in  defence  of  their 
country.  Lord  North,  who  was  at  this  time  prime 
minister,  now  found  himself  obliged  to  give  way ;  but 
hoping  that  the  Irish  would  be  content  with  the 
removal  of  commercial  restrictions,  he  carried  a  bill 
through  the  British  parliament,  which  in  some  mea- 
sure effected  that  object.  But  the  Irish  looked  to 
greater  objects ;  and,  unfortunately  for  his  own 
views,  lord  North,  in  order  to  induce  the  British 
manufacturers  and  merchants  to  agree  to  his  com- 
mercial concessions,  had  represented  them  as  a  boon 
resumable  at  pleasure.  The  Irish  thus  learned,  that 
what  had  been  granted,  had  been  granted,  either 
through  fear,  or  as  a  matter  of  favour,  and  not  as 
their  right,  and  they  became  sensible  that  they  could 
not  be  secure,  unless  they  had  an  independent  legis- 
lature of  their  own.  Resolutions  to  this  effect  were 
published  by  the  different  volunteer  corps,  who,  in 
order  that  they  might  act  with  more  effect,  formed  a 
union  among  themselves,  and  they  were  not  only 
animated  by  the  same  spirit,  but,  in  all  their  resolu- 
tions and  proceedings,  directed  to  the  same  object. 

This  spirit  animated  all  ranks  and  classes  :  it  was 
no  longer  an  association  confined  .to  one  part  of  the 
kingdom,  composed  of  ignorant  and  poor  men,  with- 
out talents  or  influence,  and  aiming  at  some  local 
and  temporary  object.  At  the  head  of  the  Dublin 
volunteers  was  the  duke  of  Leinster ;  and,  on  the 
9th  of  June,  1780,  with  him  in  the  chair,  they 
resolved,  "  That  the  king,  lords,  and  commons,  of 
Ireland  only,  are  competent  to  make  laws  binding 
•  I 
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the  subjects  of  this  realm  ;  and  that  they  would  not 
obey  or  give  operation  to  any  laws,  save  only  those 
enacted  by  the  kiim .  lords,  and  commons,  of  Ireland, 
v*hose  rights  and  privileges,  jointly  and  separately, 
they  were  determined  to  support  with  their  liva  :m<l 
fortunes."  The  house  of  commons,  which  had 
hitherto  gone  along  with  the  sense  of  the  nation  at 
large,  seems  now  to  have  been  placed  under  minis- 
terial influence,  or  at  least  to  have  been  of  opinion 
that  the  nation  were  proceeding  too  rapidly  and  too 
far;  for  a  motion  made  by  Mr  G rattan,  that  no 
power  on  earth,  save  the  king,  lords,  and  commons, 
of  Ireland,  had  a  right  to  make  Jaws  for  Ireland,  was 
withdrawn;  and  the  Irish  parliament,  acting  in  the 
spirit  which  caused  this  motion  to  be  withdrawn, 
jvissed  into  laws  two  bills  which  had  been  altered  by 
the  British  cabinet.  Hence  the  parliament  became 
very  unpopular. 

In  1781,  the  force  of  the  volunteers  had  been 
augmented  to  50,000  men.  By  forming  commit- 
tees of  correspondence  and  a  national  committee, 
they  gave  to  their  system  a  single  animating  spirit, 
by  which  their  power  was  wonderfully  increased  ; 
and  as  the  British  government  still  obstinately  re- 
fused to  comply  with  their  requests,  a  crisis  seemed 
to  be  at  hand.  At  this  period,  that  administration 
which  had  lost  Britain  her  American  colonies,  re- 
signed ;  and  they  were  succeeded,  in  March,  1782, 
by  a  Whig  administration,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham.  The  duke  of  Portland 
was  immediately  appointed  lord-lieutenant.  Mr 
Grattan  moved  an  address  to  the  king,  in  the  house 
of  commons,  which  was  unanimously  carried  in  both 
houses,  in  which  it  was  declared,  that  "  the  crown  of 
Ireland  was  an  imperial  crown,  inseparably  an- 
nexed to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  that  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  was  a  distinct  kingdom,  with  a 
parliament  of  her  own,  the  sole  legislature  thereof; 
that  in  this  right  they  conceived  the  very  essence  of 
their  liberty  to  exist ;  that  in  behalf  of  all  the  people 
in  Ireland,  they  claimed  this  as  their  birthright,  and 
could  not  relinquish  it  but  with  their  lives;  that  they 
had  a  high  veneration  for  the  British  character ;  and 
that  their  determination  was  in  sharing  the  freedom 
of  England,  to  share  also  her  fate,  and  to  stand  or 
fall  with  tlie  British  nation.1'  The  lord-lieutenant 
assured  parliament  that  the  British  legislature  had 
concurred  in  a  resolution  to  remove  the  causes  of 
their  discontents,  and  that  his  majesty  was  graciously 
disposed  to  give  his  royal  assent  to  acts  calculated  to 
fulfil  their  wishes.  As  an  earnest  of  the  sincerity  of 
this  declaration,  a  law  was  passed,  by  which  all 
interference  of  the  British  privy  council  to  alter  Irish 
bills  was  abolished,  and  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
thus  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  Britain. 
Acts  were  also  passed  for  the  limitation  of  the  law 
against  mutiny  to  two  years  ;  for  the  right  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  for  the  independence  of  the  judges  ;  and 
the  act  by  which  the  Irish  house  of  peers  had  been 
deprived  of  their  supreme  judicial  power  in  their 
own  country,  was  repealed.  These  concessions,  how- 
ever, were  not  deemed  sufficient  by  some  patriots, 
particularly  by  Mr  Flood,  who  brought  in  a  bill,  de- 
claring the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment to  make  laws  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  both  inter- 
nal and  external,  for  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  :  only 
sir  members  voted  for  this  motion.  Mr  Grattan 
opposed  it ;  and  the  volunteers  of  Leinster,  Ulster, 
and  Connaught,  were  likewise  inimical  to  it. 

The  volunteers  having  accomplished  the  objects 
which  they  originally  had  in  view,  did  not  disband 
themselves,  but  directed  their  views  and  exertions  to 
a  reform  in  parliament.  In  order  to  act  with  vigour 
and  effect,  they  followed  their  former  plan  of  a 
national  convention,  which  they  appointed  to  be  held 


in  Dublin  on  the  lOtn  of  November,  1783.  On  the 
2'Jth  of  the  same  month,  a  motion  was  made  in  the 
house  of  commons  by  Mr  Flood,  founded  on  the 
resolutions  of  this  convention,  which,  after  a  long 
ami  warm  debate,  was  rejected  by  a  very  large 
majority.  This  termination,  instead  of  rousing  the 
volunteers  to  perseverance,  as  it  would  have  done, 
when  they  had  their  original  object  in  view,  seems 
to  have  disconcerted  and  alarmed  them ;  for  the 
convention  adjourned  to  an  indefinite  period,  after 
having  passed  a  resolution  to  carry  on  individually, 
their  efforts  for  a  parliamentary  reform  ;  and  having 
agreed  to  address  the  king,  expressing  their  loyalty, 
and  beseeching  him  not  to  ascribe  their  efforts  to 
restore,  the  constitution  to  its  pure  and  pristine  form, 
to  any  love  of  innovation,  or  want  of  attachment  to 
his  government  or  power.  Soon  after  this  the  volun- 
teer system  declined,  ministers  hastening  its  decline 
by  raising  fencible  regiments,  into  which  they  drew 
the  officers  of  the  volunteers  by  pecuniary  induce- 
ments. 

The  cause  of  parliamentary  reform,  though  •  no 
longer  supported  by  the  volunteers  in  their  associate 
character,  was  not  deserted  by  the  people,  or  by  its 
advocates  in  parliament ;  and  their  hopes  were  raised 
by  the  circumstance,  that  Mr  Pitt,  who  had  been  its 
most  strenuous  supporter,  was  now  prime  minister. 
It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  Mr  Pitt  was  no 
longer  of  the  same  opinion  ;  and  Mr  Flood's  motion 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  reform  the  Irish  house 
of  commons,  was  negatived,  though  not  till  after  a 
long  debate.  The  advocates  for  this  measure,  out  of 
doors,  were  not  cast  down  ;  the  citizens  of  Dublin* 
legally  convened  by  the  sheriff's,  voted  a  series  ot 
resolutions  in  favour  of  this  measure,  and  also 
appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  an  address  to  the 
people  at  large,  and  a  petition  to  the  king.  The 
people  were  invited  to  form  a  national  congress, 
composed  of  five  persons  from  every  county  and  large 
town  ;  and  the  meeting  of  this  congress  actually  took 
place  in  Dublin,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1784,  not- 
withstanding the  endeavours  of  government  to  pre- 
vent it,  which  were  carried,  at  least,  as  far  as  the 
law  warranted. 

The  system  of  tithes  has  always  been  a  source  of 
ill  will,  even  where  those  who  paid  them  were  of  the 
established  religion  ;  but  it  seemed  very  hard  and 
unjust  to  the  Catholics,  that  they  should  pay  towards 
the  support  of  a  clergy  whose  services  they  did  not 
need,  nor  wish  for.  Besides,  the  tithes  pressed  hard 
on  the  poor  renters  of  a  piece  of  ground,  perhaps 
scarcely  large  enough  to  support  a  man  and  his 
family,  even  if  he  had  received  the  whole  produce. 
From  this  feeling  with  regard  to  the  oppression  of 
tithes,  arose,  in  1786,  a  species  of  insurrection  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  carried  on  by  persons  who  styled 
themselves  Right-boys.  They  administered  oaths, 
binding  the  people  not  to  pay  more  as  the  tithe  of  an 
acre,  than  a  sum  they  fixed — to  permit  no  proctors 
— and  not  to  allow  the  clergyman  to  take  his  tithes 
in  kind.  Not  being  sufficiently  opposed  in  this  out- 
rage, they  proceeded  farther ;  to  fix  the  rents  of 
land— to  raise  the  wages  of  labour — and  to  oppose 
the  collection  of  the  tax  called  hearth-money.  This 
called  forth  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  and  in 
1787  an  act  was  passed,  to  prevent  tumultuous 
assemblies  and  illegal  combinations. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution  it 
was  natural  that  those  in  Ireland,  who  had  been  so 
long  and  so  ardently  endeavouring  to  gain  for  their 
own  country  what  they  deemed  its  rights,  and 
essential  to  its  prosperity,  should  rejoice  at  the  event 
when  it  began,  and  that  they  should  feel,  by  it, 
inspired  to  renew  their  attempts  to  obtain  their 
favourite  objects  of  parliamentary  reform  and  Catho- 
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lie  emancipation.  The  mode  in  which  they  mighi 
hope  to  attain  these  objects  seemed  pointed  out  to 
them  by  the  volunteers, — by  union  and  association 
they  had  prevailed,  and  thus  also  they  might  be 
equally  successful.  Accordingly,  in  June  1791,  there 
appeared  at  Belfast  the  plan  of  an  association,  undei 
the  name  of  United  Irishmen;  and  in  November  this 
association  was  actually  instituted  at  Dublin:  their 
declared  object  was,  "  the  forwarding  a  brotherhooc 
of  aflection,  a  communion  of  rights,  and  a  union  ol 
power,  among  Irishmen  of  every  religious  persuasion, 
and  thereby  obtaining  a  complete  reform  in  the  legis- 
lature, founded  on  the  principles  of  civil,  political,  and 
religious  liberty."  Such  were  their  avowed  objects; 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that,  even  at  the  first  for- 
mation of  this  association,  the  leading  members  looked 
further ;  or,  at  least,  that  they  had  determined,  if  il 
shoul  i  be  necessary,  to  obtain  their  professed  objects 
by  means  inconsistent  with  public  tranquillity,  anc 
with  their  duty  as  subjects.  That  they  had  such  a 
necessity  in  contemplation,  is  evident  from  the  for- 
mation in  Dublin  of  national  guards,  distinguished 
by  a  green  uniform,  and  by  buttons  with  a  harp 
under  a  cap  of  liberty  instead  of  a  crown.  The  9th 
of  December  1792  was  appointed  for  the  general 
muster  of  these  guards,  and  all  the  volunteer  com- 
panies were  invited  to  attend;  but  the  muster  never 
took  place,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  measures  of 
precaution  adopted  by  government.  Thus  prevented 
from  assembling,  the  leading  men  among  the  United 
Irishmen  put  forth  a  paper,  signed  by  Archibald 
Hamilton  Rowan  as  their  secretary,  in  which  they 
expressed  their  expectation  that  the  volunteers  would 
resume  their  arms  for  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity 
against  foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  and  the  Pro- 
testants generally  to  choose  deputies  to  a  national 
convention,  with  which,  when  formed,  the  Catholics 
might  act.  The  Catholics,  as  might  be  supposed, 
were  not  indisposed  to  take  advantage  of  this  state 
of  the  country.  Besides  the  grievances  which  were 
common  to  them  and  the  Protestants,  they  had 
various  grievances  of  their  own,  arising  from  their 
religion;  and  from  the  declaration  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  they  were  led  to  hope  that  the  Protestants, 
so  far  from  opposing  their  claims,  would  now  co- 
operate with  them  in  their  endeavours  to  obtain  them. 
Accordingly  they  also  had  their  convention,  which 
assembled  on  the  3d  of  December,  1792,  in  Dublin. 
After  voting  a  petition  to  the  king,  and  appointing  a 
permanent  committee  for  the  management  of  Catho- 
lic affairs  during  the  recess,  they  adjourned.  That 
the  real  nature  of  the  claims  which  they  put  forth 
might  be  understood,  and  the  objections  generally 
urged  against  their  claims  being  complied  with  might 
be  removed,  they  abjured  the  dangerous  tenets  which 
they  were  commonly  supposed  to  entertain — that  ex- 
communicated princes  might  be  murdered  or  deposed 
by  their  subjects;  that  the  murder  of  heretics  is  law- 
ful; that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  them;  that  they 
could  be  absolved  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance;  that 
the  pope  had  any  jurisdiction  within  the  realm;  or 
that  any  human  power  could  forgive  sins,  without 
sincere  repentance.  They  also  renounced  all  claims 
to  the  estates  of  their  ancestors,  which  had  been  for- 
feited; and  disavowed  all  designs  of  subverting  the 
religious  establishment  of  Ireland. 

The  government  seemed  to  think,  that  the  safest 
conduct  for  them  to  pursue  was  to  avoid  both  ex- 
tremes; they  were  not  disposed  to  grant  all  the 
Catholics  wished,  nor  to  withhold  every  thing.  In 
conformity  with  this  determination,  in  1793,  the 
legislature  admitted  the  Catholics  to  the  practice  of 
the  law— to  intermarry  with  Protestants — and  to  an 
unrestrained  education.  The  legislature,  during  this 
session  of  parliament,  also  passed  a  law  to  prevent 


the  election,  or  other  appointment,  of  conventions,  or 
other  unlawful  assemblies,  under  pretence  of  prepar- 
ing or  presenting  public  petitions,  or  other  addresses, 
to  his  majesty  or  parliament.  This  act  was  directly 
aimed  at  a  proposed  meeting  of  a  national  convention 
of  the  United  Irish  at  Athlone,  which  was  prevented. 
A  report  of  a  secret  committee  of  the  house  of  lords 
threw  much  light  on  the  views  and  proceedings  of 
the  United  Irishmen,  as  well  as  on  those  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  insurgents  called  Defenders.  The  latter  were 
Catholics  in  Armagh,  Louth,  Meath,  and  the  adja- 
cent counties,  who,  having  first  associated  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  ill  treatment  inflicted  on  them 
by  gangs  of  Presbyterians,  called  Peep-of-day  Boys, 
became  afterwards  the  assailants. 

We  have  mentioned  that  Archibald  Hamilton 
Rowan  was  secretary  to  the  United  Irishmen  at  the 
time  their  manifesto  was  published;  he  was  on  tliat 
account  arrested,  and  in  1794  brought  to  trial.  It 
was  suspected  at  the  time  of  his  trial,  that  the  views 
of  the  United  Irishmen  went  farther  than  they  avow- 
ed, and  that  the  utter  subversion  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  separation  of  Ireland  from  England,  was  in 
their  contemplation,  and  the  object  of  their  meetings 
and  schemes.  This  was  afterwards  proved  on  the 
trial  of  an  English  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Jack- 
son, for  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  agents 
of  the  French  government;  for  Rowan,  who  had  been 
condemned  to  a  fine,  and  imprisonment  for  two  years, 
contrived  to  escape  out  of  prison,  and  fled  out  of  the 
country,  conscious  that,  on  the  trial  of  Jackson, 
evidence  of  his  real  designs  would  be  brought  to 
light.  Jackson  was  condemned,  but  he  took  poison, 
and  expired  before  he  was  removed  from  court. 
Two  others,  who  were  leading  men  among  the  vio- 
lent democratic  party,  Napper  Tandy  and  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone,  the  principal  framer  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  also  fled  from  their  country.  Indeed, 
there  was  now  too  much  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
United  Irishmen  not  only  aimed  at  a  separation  from 
Britain,  but  aimed  at  this  object  by  means  of  the 
co-operation  of  France, — a  method  at  once  most  dan- 
gerous to  that  liberty  which  they  professed  themselves 
so  anxious  to  secure,  and  utterly  at  variance  with 
real  patriotism  or  enlightened  views. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  French  govern- 
ment was  ignorant  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  or  indis- 
posed to  take  advantage  of  it  in  their  war  with  Great 
Britain.  Indeed  it  was  matter  of  surprise  that  they 
had  not  attempted  to  land  troops  in  a  country  so  dis- 
turbed, and  in  which  there  was  avowedly  so  numer- 
ous and  active  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  desirous  to 
throw  off  the  British  yoke,  and  for  that  purpose,  to 
accept  any  foreign  assistance  that  might  present  itself. 
An  agreement  was  in  fact  made  between  the  leading 
men  in  the  Irish  Union,  and  the  French  directory, 
for  the  landing  of  a  French  force  in  Ireland,  on  con- 
dition that  the  invading  army  should  act  as  auxiliaries, 
receiving  their  pay  and  instruction  from  the  Union. 
As  soon  as  this  arrangement  was  settled,  preparations 
for  the  invasion  of  Ireland  were  made  at  Brest.  The 
Irish  Union,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  second  the  efforts 
of  their  new  allies,  were  uncommonly  active  and 
ealous  in  their  preparations  and  plans  ;  but,  in  the 
midst  of  these,  they  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  un- 
certainty, and  induced  to  suspend  their  operations,  in 
consequence  of  receiving,  first,  the  intelligence  that 
,he  invasion  would  take  place  immediately,  that  is, 
n  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1796;  and  almost 
mmediately  afterwards,  a  letter,  which  they  had  no 
reason  not  to  regard  as  authentic,  that  the  invasion 
would  be  deferred  till  the  spring  of  1797.  The  invad- 
ng  fleet,  however,  anchored  in  Bantry  Bay,  on  the 
<!Jtli  of  December,  1796;  but  as  the  general,  and  a 
great  part  of  his  troops  were  on  board  ships  that  liad 
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not  arrived,  the  admiral,  after  waiting  for  him  n  few- 
days,  returned  to  Brest,  having  previously  ascertained, 
however,  that  the  country  was  well  defended,  and 
that  even  the  peasantry,  towards  whom  the  French 
had  been  taught  to  look  for  immediate  and  hearty 
co-operation,  were  apparently  adverse  to  them. 

A  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  17th  of  May, 
1797,  declaring  the  civil  power  inadequate  to  quell 
the  insurrection  ;  and  this  proclamation  was  followed 
by  orders  for  the  military  officers  to  act  without  wait- 
ing for  any  authority  from  the  civil  power.  The 
military,  who  had  previously  been  highly  irritated  by 
the  resistance  of  the  insurgents,  and  who,  it  is  too 
probable,  had  entered  Ireland,  with  the  belief  that  it 
might  be  treated  in  all  respects  as  a  conquered  coun- 
try, now  gave  way,  in  too  many  instances,  to  the  most 
oppressive  outrages.  Under  the  pretence  that  arms 
were  concealed,  houses  were  sometimes  burnt  or 
plundered  ;  and  the  military  torture  of  the  picket  was 
employed  to  force  a  discovery.  The  United  Irish, 
perceiving  that  their  only  chance  of  success  was  by 
assuming  the  appearance  of  being  reduced  to  obe- 
dience, and  conducting  their  operations  in  a  more 
secret  manner,  discontinued  their  meetings  ;  and  the 
state  of  the  country  generally  improved  so  much, 
that  in  August,  1797,  the  administration  of  justice 
was  again  committed  to  the  civil  power.  But  the 
United  Irish  were  only  laying  their  schemes  deeper, 
and  were  inactive  and  tranquil  only,  that  they  might 
hurst  out  with  more  violence  and  effect.  Hitherto 
they  had  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  northern  pro- 
vinces ;  but  now  the  associations  began  to  extend  to 
the  western  and  southern  parts  of  Ireland,  and  the 
whole  organization  to  assume  a  military  form.  Ac- 
cording to  their  new  plan,  the  lowest  societies  con- 
sisted of  twelve  persons,  who  lived  near  one  another, 
and  among  whom  there  was  frequent  and  confidential 
intercourse.  Five  of  these  societies  elected  each  a 
secretary,  and  these  secretaries  formed  a  baronial 
committee,  which  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
first  society.  Ten  of  these  lower  baronial  commit- 
tees elected  each  a  delegate,  and  the  ten  delegates 
composed  an  upper  baronial  committee,  which  direct- 
ed the  business  of  the  ten  lower  committees.  In  like 
manner  was  the  organization  of  county,  district,  and 
provincial  committees  effected.  The  supreme  com- 
mand was  lodged  1.1  an  executive  directory,  which  was 
composed  of  five  persons,  unknown  to  all  except  the 
secretaries  of  the  four  provincial  committees.  From 
this  directory  the  orders  were  conveyed  in  the  most 
secret  but  efficient  and  prompt  manner ;  and  they 
were  instantly  and  fully  obeyed.  Such  was  the  civil 
organization  of  the  Irish  Union.  The  military  re- 
sembled it,  and,  in  fact,  was  grafted  upon  it.  The 
secretary  of  each  of  the  lowest  societies  was  its  non- 
commissioned officer  ;  and  the  delegates  of  the  lower 
and  upper  committees  were  respectively  captains  and 
colonels.  There  was  also  a  military  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  directory,  to  contrive  plans  for  the 
direction  of  the  national  force  towards  the  grand  ob- 
ject they  had  in  view.  In  May,  1797,  the  number  of 
men  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Irish  Union  in  Ulster 
alone,  was  nearly  100,000.  In  the  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  except  Dublin  and  the  counties  of  Wexford, 
Kildare,  East  Meath,  West  Meath,  and  King's  Coun- 
ty, their  numbers  were  comparatively  few  ;  but  they 
were  using  their  utmost  endeavours  to  extend  the 
Union  all  over  Ireland. 

As  soon  as  the  members  of  the  Irish  Union  found 
that  they  could  not  propagate  their  views  by  means 
jf  newspapers,  they  had  recourse  to  hand- bills,  which 
wore  privately  printed  and  circulated  by  their  agents. 
I  n  these,  abstinence  from  spirituous  liquors  was  recom- 
mended, in  order  that  the  revenue  might  be  impaired; 
and  this  recommendation,  which  it  might  have  been 


thought  no  motive  would  Iiave  induced  the  lower 
rinses  of  the  Irish  to  follow,  was  obeyed  so  generally 
and  faithfully,  that  their  habits  were  observed  to  be 
decidedly  more  sober  than  usual.  The  members  were 
also  cautioned  against  purchasing  the  quit-rents  of 
the  crown,  as  the  bargains  would  not  be  valid  in  case 
of  a  revolution.  A  caution  was  also  given  against 
the  acceptance  of  bank  notes.  All  these  circum- 
stances evidently  proved  that  the  Irish  Union  were 
still  in  hopes  of  accomplishing  their  object  by  a  revo- 
lution ;  but,  as  they  could  not  hope  for  this  by  their 
own  unaided  efforts,  they  again  had  recourse  to 
France.  Assistance  was  readily  promised  them  ;  and 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland  were  made 
at  Brest  and  in  the  Texel ;  but  the  expedition  from 
the  latter  place  was  rendered  abortive,  by  the  defeat 
of  the  Dutch  fleet  at  the  battle  of  Camperdown. 
Still  the  Irish  Union  looked  towards  assistance  from 
the  Brest  expedition  ;  but  the  French  government 
appearing  to  have  forgotten  their  promise,  Arthur 
O'Connor,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Irish  directory, 
was  commissioned  to  proceed  to  France  ;  but,  on  his 
passage  through  England  for  that  purpose,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1798,  he  was  arrested,  along  with  an  Irish  priest 
of  the  name  of  Coigly,  and  Binns,  a  member  of  the 
corresponding  society  of  London.  They  were  tried; 
O'Connor  and  Bums  were  acquitted,  but  detained  on 
another  charge  of  treason  ;  Coigly  was  condemned 
and  executed.  By  this  time,  the  number  of  men 
sworn  into  the  conspiracy  amounted  nearly  to  half  a 
million,  and  plans  were  formed  for  the  simultaneous 
rising  of  this  body.  Their  object,  however,  was  dis- 
covered by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Reynolds,  who  was 
a  delegate  for  the  province  of  Leinster;  and  from 
his  information,  the  members  who  formed  the  com- 
mittee of  this  province  were  arrested.  Emmet,  Mac- 
nevin,  and  Bond,  members  of  the  directory,  were  also 
arrested.  Government,  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
seizure  of  papers,  were  made  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  the  plans  of  the  Union,  and  thus  were 
enabled  to  frustrate  them.  The  Union,  thus  deprived 
of  their  directory,  proceeded  to  elect  new  members, 
among  whom  were  two  brothers  of  the  name  of 
Sheares  ;  but  neither  these  nor  the  other  members 
were  equal  in  talents  to  the  former  members ;  and 
yet  greater  talents  were  now  requisite,  not  merely  on 
account  of  the  discoveries  made  by  government,  but 
also  because  the  lower  members  of  the  Union,  wea- 
ried with  waiting,  and  anxious  not  so  much  to  accom 
plish  the  political  objects  of  the  Union,  as  to  gratify 
their  own  private  revenge,  could  not  be  managed 
except  by  men  of  the  greatest  talents  and  influence. 
On  the  30th  of  March,  1798,  government  issued 
a  proclamation,  which  proved  that  they  meant  to 
adopt  the  most  vigorous  measures  which  were  in 
their  power,  for  the  immediate  suppression  of  the 
disaffection  and  disorders  in  Ireland.  At  the  same 
time  general  Abercrombie,  who  then  commanded  the 
forces  in  Ireland,  was  directed  by  the  lord-lieutenant 
to  proceed  with  his  army  into  the  disturbed  counties, 
vested  with  full  powers  to  act  as  he  should  think, 
proper.  His  first  object  was  to  restore  the  discipline 
of  the  army,  which  was  in  such  a  state,  that  it  could 
not  be  safely  trusted  with  the  execution  of  the  orders 
he  meant  to  issue.  Afterwards,  on  the  3d  of  April, 
he  published  a  manifesto,  calling  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  Kildare,  where  his  headquarters  were  fixed,  to 
surrender  their  arms  within  ten  days,  and,  in  case  of 
non-compliance,  threatening  that  large  bodies  of 
troops  should  live  among  them  at  free  quarters, 
promising  rewards  to  those  who  would  give  informa- 
tion of  concealed  arms  or  ammunition,  and  denouncing 
other  severities,  in  case  the  inhabitants  did  not  return 
to  a  state  of  tranquillity.  At  the  expiration  of  the  ten 
days,  the  troops  were  quartered  on  those  who  were 
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known  or  suspected  to  be  disaffected ;  and  their 
behaviour  was  such  as  in  most  instances  might  be 
expected  from  men  of  their  habits  and  feelings, 
hitherto  little  accustomed  to  strict  discipline. 

The  insurgents  did  not  seem  intimidated  by  these 
proceedings  against  them;  and  as  they  were  ignorant 
that  government  were  acquainted  with  their  plans, 
they  still  persevered  in  the  determination  to  rise  in  a 
body  on  a  fixed  day.  Before  that  day  arrived,  how- 
ever, government  caused  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
who  had  contrived  the  plan  of  attack,  and  who  was 
distinguished  for  his  boldness,  talents,  and  influence, 
to  be  arrested.  He  made  a  desperate  resistance,  and 
died  soon  afterwards  of  a  wound  which  he  received 
before  he  was  taken.  The  two  brothers  Sheares,  and 
other  conspirators,  were  arrested  the  same  month; 
and,  on  the  21st  of  May,  the  plan  of  insurrection  was 
announced  by  lord  Castlereagh,  secretary  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  to  the  lord  mayor  of  Dublin.  The  night 
of  the  23d  was  the  time  fixed  for  it.  An  attack  on 
the  troops  stationed  near  Dublin,  and  on  the  artillery, 
was  to  have  been  first  executed.  The  castle  was, 
about  the  same  time  to  have  been  surprised;  after 
which,  the  parties  engaged  in  these  enterprises  were 
to  have  united.  The  stoppage  of  all  the  mail  coaches 
on  the  great  roads,  was  to  have  been  the  signal  for 
the  rising  of  the  people  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  scheme  was  certainly  well  arranged, 
and  had  it  not  been  discovered,  might  have  been 
attended  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences. 

Even  though  thus  discovered,  the  insurrection 
broke  out  in  a  manner  that  caused  great  alarm,  and, 
for  some  time,  exposed  parts  of  Ireland  to  all  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war.  On  the  24th  of  May,  the 
insurgents,  though  they  were  nearly  without  leaders, 
and  with  scarcely  any  arms  except  pikes,  commenced 
their  operations  by  an  attack  on  Naas,  Carlow,  and 
other  places,  from  which  they  were  repulsed  with 
loss.  They  had  previously  destroyed  the  mail-coaches 
in  their  road  to  Dublin,  to  give  notice  to  their  con- 
federates that  they  were  about  to  commence  their 
operations,  and  to  retard  the  communication  of  them 
to  government.  As  soon  as  the  first  acts  of  rebellion 
took  place,  general  Lake,  who  had  succeeded  general 
Abercrombie  in  the  command  of  the  forces,  issued 
a  proclamation,  in  which  he  expressed  his  determi- 
nation to  use,  in  the  most  summary  and  vigorous 
manner,  the  powers  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted 
to  suppress  the  rebellion;  and  commanded  all  persons 
of  every  rank,  except  officers  and  magistrates,  to 
remain  in  their  houses  from  nine  o'clock  at  night  till 
five  in  the  morning.  Proclamations  were  also  issued 
by  the  lord  mayor  of  Dublin  and  the  lord  lieuten- 
ant. In  the  first,  all  persons  in  Dublin  were  ordered 
to  give  in  a  list  of  their  arms,  or  to  surrender  them  if 
they  had  not  a  license  to  possess  them;  arid  every 
housekeeper  to  fix  on  the  outside  of  his  door  a  list 
of  the  names  of  all  persons  resident  in  his  house. 
In  the  second  proclamation  it  was  stated,  that 
orders  had  been  sent  to  all  his  majesty's  general 
officers  in  Ireland,  to  punish,  according*  to  martial 
law,  all  persons  assisting  in  the  rebellion.  The 
progress  of  the  rebels  towards  the  soiith-west  was 
checked  by  their  repulse  at  Carlow;  but  the  city  of 
Dublin  was  still  partially  blockaded  by  them.  To 
complete  the  plan  for  its  relief,  Sir  James  Duff  made 
a  rapid  march  with  600  men  from  Limerick,  and 
arriving  at  Kildare,  opened  the  communication 
l>etween  the  capital  and  the  country. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  the  insurrection  broke  out  in 
the  county  of  Wexford,  where  it  was  not  apprehended 
that  the  insurgents  were  in  great  force.  They  were 
headed  by  a  priest  of  the  name  of  Murphy,  a  fero- 
cious and  ignorant  fanatic.  On  the  27th,  two  bodies 
of  them  made  their  appearance  at  Oulart  and  Kiltho- 


mas.  At  the  latter  place  they  were  defeated  by  200 
or  300  yeomen ;  but  at  the  former  place,  where 
Murphy  himself  commanded,  they  were  victorious. 
Murphy  immediately  proceeded  to  Enniscorthy,  ot 
which,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Catholic  inhabitants, 
he  gained  possession.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Wexford  were  now  in  great  alarm,  as  they  could 
plainly  distinguish  the  flames,  of  the  burning  houses 
at  Enniscorthy.  As  they  were  little  prepared  for 
defence,  they  resolved  to  negotiate  with  the  insur- 
gents, or  rather,  to  endeavour  to'  persuade  them  to 
return  peaceably  to  their  homes.  For  this  purpose, 
two  gentlemen,  who  had  been  arrested  on  private 
information,  were  sent  to  them;  but  they  kept  one  of 
these  to  be  their  leader,  and  sent  the  other  back  to 
Wexford.  Against  this  place  they  now  determined 
to  proceed.  Its  small  garrison  took  a  position  out- 
side, but  afterwards  returned  into  the  town,  which 
was  almost  immediately  evacuated,  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  rebels.  Their  force  was  about  15,000 
men;  and  by  the  capture  of  Wexford,  the  southern 
parts  of  the  county,  as  well  as  the  eastern  and 
western,  were  at  their  mercy.  They  now  divided 
into  two  bodies;  one  of  which  directed  its  march  to 
Gorey,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  in  the 
hopes  of  thus  forcing  a  passage  to  the  capital;  and 
the  other  to  New  R.OSS,  by  reducing  which  they 
would  be  enabled  to  enter  the  counties  of  Kilkenny 
and  Waterford.  The  inhabitants  of  Gorey  were 
apprised  of  their  danger,  but  they  trusted  it  would 
be  averted  by  the  arrival  of  troops  under  general 
Loftus  and  colonel  Walpole,  which  immediately 
marched  by  different  routes  to  attack  the  insurgents, 
who  were  posted  on  a  hill  seven  miles  from  Gorey, 
under  the  command  of  a  priest  of  the  name  of  Roche. 
This  man  seems  to  have  been  possessed  of  great 
military  talents,  for  he  immediately  resolved  to  quit 
his  position  with  his  whole  force,  upwards  of  10,000 
men,  and  attack  Walpole  while  separated  from 
Loftus's  troops.  He  came  up  with  him  at  Clough, 
and,  attacking  him  quite  unexpectedly,  the  British 
were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  their  artillery.  Loftus, 
in  the  mean  time,  following  the  insurgents  to  Gorey, 
ignorant  of  the  defeat  of  Walpole's  corps,  found  them 
posted  so  strongly  that  he  durst  not  attack  them,  but 
retreated  into  the  county  of  Carlow.  The  body  of 
the  rebels  who  had  marched  towards  Ross  were  not 
so  fortunate.  They  had  chosen  for  their  leader  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Harvey,  whom  they  had 
liberated  from  Wexford  jail.  He  formed  a  plan  of 
attacking  three  separate  parts  of  the  town  of  Ross  at 
the  same  time  :  The  attack  was  accordingly  made  in 
a  furious  but  irregular  manner.  At  first  the  rebels 
gained  some  advantages,  but  they  soon  were  thrown 
into  confusion;  ana  general  Johnson,  who  com. 
manded  a  strong  party  of  the  regular  army  in  the 
town,  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  and, 
after  a  desperate  resistance  from  some  divisions  of 
the  rebels,  while  others  were  totally  without  disci- 
pline or  management,  he  succeeded  in  completely 
defeating  them,  and  in  saving  the  place.  Enraged 
at  this  defeat,  the  rebels  massacred  in  cold  blood 
more  than  100  of  their  Protestant  prisoners  at  Wex- 
ford. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  the  insurgents  advanced  to 
the  north  to  attack  Arklow.  The  garrison  in  this 
place,  not  conceiving  themselves  strong  enough  to 
defend  it  against  the  rebels,  left  it,  but  afterwards 
returned,  in  consequence  of  their  not  attempting  to 
seize  it.  The  rebels,  however,  changed  their  plans, 
and  advanced  against  it;  but  on  tiie  very  day  of 
attack,  there  arrived  the  Durham  fencible  regiment. 
The  royal  force  now  consisted  of  1600  men,  and, 
being  arranged  in  lines,  with  artillery  in  front,  they 
were  enabled  to  cover  three  sides  of  the  place,  a 
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rivi-r  protecting  the  oilier  side.  The  force  of  the 
insurgents  amounted  to  more  than  20,000,  but  only 
about  4000  or  5000  of  these  had  guns.  They  ad- 
vanced with  great  impetuosity  to  the  cannons' 
mouths,  but  they  were  in  every  assault  driven  back 
with  immense  slaughter.  The  battle  lasted  four 
hours;  and  though,  during  the  whole  of  that,  time, 
tin-  Durham  fencibles  bore  the  brunt  of  it,  yet  they 
stood  firm  and  undaunted.  The  pikemen  of  the  in- 
surgents had  not,  however,  yet  come  into  action,  and 
general  Needham,  apprehensive  that  the  fendhU's, 
wearied  out  with  repeated  attacks,  would  not  be  able 
to  withstand  these  formidable  assailants,  sent  direc- 
tions to  colonel  Skerret,  who  commanded  the  fenci- 
bles, to  retreat.  This,  however,  he  refused  to  do; 
and  though  it  was  now  dark,  and  the  insurgents 
might  have  profited  by  this  circumstance,  they  dis- 
continued the  attack,  and  retreated. 

The  insurgents  of  whom  we  have  been  hitherto 
speaking,  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  Catholics. 
They  hoped  to  be  assisted  in  their  plans  by  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  north  of  Ireland ;  but  in  this  they 
were  disappointed.  There  were,  indeed,  insurrec- 
tions in  Antrim  and  Down;  but  the  Protestants  who 
engaged  in  them,  after  a  few  skirmishes  with  the 
royal  troops,  gave  up  the  enterprise,  chiefly  in  con- 
sequence of  being  assured  that  the  rest  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  the  north,  though  in  general  well  disposed, 
would  not  co-operate  with  them,  having  learned  that 
the  insurrection  in  Wexford  was  totally  of  a  religious 
character,  and  that  the  Catholics  engaged  in  it  had 
repeatedly  behaved  with  great  cruelty  to  the  Pro- 
testants. The.  insurgents  in  Wexford  were  thus  left 
to  themselves,  and  measures  were  taken  by  govern- 
ment to  crush  them  effectually  and  speedily.  On  the 
20th  of  June,  their  whole  force  was  assembled  on 
Vinegar-hill,  near  Enniscorthy.  General  Lake  im- 
mediately formed  his  plan,  which  was,  to  surround 
this  post;  and  for  this  purpose,  all  the  divisions  of 
the  royal  army  were  put  in  motion.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  insurgents  were  guilty  of  the  most  atrocious 
acts  of  cruelty,  not  merely  against  those  who  had 
opposed  their  plans,  but  even  against  those  who  were 
known  to  be  favourable  to  them,  in  case  they  were 
Protestants.  These  were  dragged  to  Vinegar-hill, 
where,  without  trial,  they  were  either  shot  or  trans- 
fixed with  pikes,  or,  in  some  cases,  put  to  death  in  a 
still  more  barbarous  manner.  At  Kilan,  the  Protes- 
tants of  both  sexes  were  collected,  with  an  intention 
of  burning  them  alive  in  their  parish  church,  when 
fortunately  their  design  was  prevented  by  the  arrival 
of  a  body  of  yeomen. 

General  Lake  had  collected  nearly  13,000  troops, 
with  a  train  of  artillery  proportionate  to  that  number, 
for  the  attack  on  Vinegar-hill.  This  attack  took 
place  on  the  2 1st  of  June.  The  town  of  Knniscorthy 
was  the  first  object  of  attack,  and  the  insurgents  were 
driven  from  their  post.  They  fled  through  a  space 
of  ground  which  was  to  have  been  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  general  Needham.  These  had  not  come 
up,  whether  from  missing  the  road,  or  some  other 
accidental  cause,  or,  as  was  supposed,  because  gener- 
al Lake  wished  to  leave  the  insurgents  some  outlet, 
is  not  ascertained.  Wexford  was  taken  by  the  royal 
troops  the  same  day  as  Enniscorthy:  previously,  how- 
ever, a  battle  had  taken  place  at  Horetown,  between 
the  troops  of  general  Moore  and  the  insurgents 
under  Roche.  The  combat  was  long  doubtful,  but 
at  length  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  rebels. 
General  Moore  immediately  encamped  near  Wex- 
ford, in  order  to  secure  the  Protestants  in  that  town 
from  massacre.  Before  his  arrival,  however,  the 
rebels  in  it  had  committed  great  outrages.  These 
were  principally  directed  and  encouraged  by  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Dixon.  While  the  rebel  force  con- 


tinued in  Wexford,  this  man  had  not  been  able  to 
carry  his  designs  into  execution;  but  soon  after  they 
marched  out  against  general  Moore,  Dixon,  at  the 
head  of  a  mob,  which  he  had  previously  inflamed  with 
whisky,  murdered  the  Protestants  in  a  manner,  to 
which,  for  wanton  cruelty,  not  even  the  atrocities  of 
the  French  revolution  can  produce  a  parallel.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  battle  at  Vinegar-hill,  though 
strenuously  contended  by  the  insurgents,  ended  in 
their  complete  defeat.  They  were  completely 
broken,  and  fled ;  and  their  loss  in  the  battle  and 
pursuit  was  so  considerable,  Uiat  the  whole  party 
was  completely  disheartened. 

The  movements  and  proceedings  of  the  insurgents, 
after  the  battle  of  Vinegar-hill,  were  desultory,  with- 
out union  or  plan.  One  body  of  them  marched  to 
Arklow,  and,  finding  no  royal  troops  there,  mas- 
sacred many  of  the  inhabitants.  Another  body,  under 
Murphy,  who  had  originally  raised  the  insurrection 
in  Wexford,  directed  their  march  towards  the  county 
of  Carlow,  with  the  design  of  stirring  up  the  inhabi- 
tants there  and  in  Kilkenny;  but  in  this  they  were 
disappointed,  partly  by  the  measures  of  the  royal 
forces,  and  partly  by  the  indisposition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. They  now  determined  to  return  to  Wexford, 
and  on  the  26th  of  June  arrived  at  Kilcommy.  Here 
they  again  changed  their  route,  and  moved  towards 
the  Wicklow  mountains;  but  they  soon  found  that 
they  had  no  other  chance  of  safety  but  by  dispersing 
into  small  bodies,  being  no  longer  capable  of  with- 
standing the  forces  that  were  sent  against  them. 
After  various  movements  and  skirmishes,  therefore, 
they  finally  dispersed. 

Soon  after  these  events,  lord  Camden,  who  had 
been  viceroy  during  the  rebellion,  was  recalled,  and 
earl  Cornwallis  was  appointed  his  successor.  This 
appointment  gave  great  and  general  satisfaction : 
the  character  of  few  noblemen,  for  political  honour 
and  humanity,  was  higher  than  that  of  lord  Corn- 
wallis, and  his  appointment  seemed  a  pledge  on  the 
part  of  government,  that  they  meant  to  pursue  a 
different  system  in  Ireland.  He  carried  with  him  a 
general  pardon  for  all  who  would  submit,  with  very 
few  exceptions;  but  his  arrival  could  not  immediately 
put  a  stop  to  the  system  which  had  been  hitherto 
pursued.  On  the  3d  of  July,  the  pardon  which  lord 
Cornwallis  brought  with  him  was  published  in  the 
Dublin  gazette.  His  majesty's  generals  were  thereby 
authorized  to  give  protection  to  such  insurgents  as, 
being  simply  guilty  of  rebellion,  should  surrender 
their  arms,  abjure  all  unlawful  engagements,  and 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  In  order  that  this  mea- 
sure might  receive  the  fullest  authority  and  sanction, 
an  act  of  amnesty  was  passed  in  favour  of  all  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  except  the  lead- 
ers, those  who  had  been  guilty  of  murder,  and 
those  who  should  not  comply  with  the  conditions 
above  specified.  From  this  amnesty  were  excluded 
Napper  Tandy,  and  about  thirty  others  who  had  fled 
to  the  continent.  Afterwards  the  chief  leaders  of 
the  rebellion  were  allowed  to  make  their  terms 
with  government.  Seventy-three  of  them  bound 
themselves  to  give  all  the  information  in  their  pov/er 
respecting  the  transactions  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
so  far  as  it  could  be  done  without  naming  any  iiuli 
vidual ;  to  emigrate  into  some  country  agreed  upon, 
from  which  they  were  not  to  pass  into  any  other 
country  at  war  with  Britain,  or  to  return  to  Ireland. 

The  Irish  insurgents  had  been  long  anxiously 
expecting  assistance  from  France;  at  last,  when  it 
was  too  late,  a  force  of  about  900  regular  troops, 
commanded  by  general  Humbert,  landed  at  Killala, 
on  the  22d  of  August,  and,  being  joined  by  some  of 
the  Catholic  inhabitants,  immediately  marched  to 
Castlebor.  As  soon  as  lord  Cornwallis  learned  their 
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arrival,  a  force  was  collected,  and  marched  against 
them.  General  Hutchinson  arrived  at  Castlebar  on 
the  25th,  and  was  immediately  joined  by  general 
Lake,  the  chief  commander  in  the  west.  The 
British  troops  were  drawn  up  in  an  advantageous 
position  between  Castlebar  and  the  French,  who 
were  advancing  towards  it.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  27th,  Humbert  arrived  with  about 
800  of  his  own  troops,  and  1000  Irish  peasantry. 
His  only  artillery  consisted  of  two  small  guns.  The 
army  opposed  to  him  amounted  to  nearly  3000. 
Scarcely  was  the  engagement  begun,  when  the  royal 
army  were  seized  with  a  panic  and  fled,  leaving  their 
artillery,  which  consisted  of  six  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
their  ammunition,  behind  them.  Their  officers  in 
vain  attempted  to  rally  them :  they  fled,  without 
stopping,  thirty-eight  miles,  to  Tuam,  which  they 
reachedthat  night ;  ami,  at  one  o'clock  of  the  28th, 
some  of  them  reached  even  Athlone,  having  marched 
eighty  miles  in  twenty-seven  hours.  Here  they 
were  stopped  by  the  arrival  of  the  viceroy.  From 
Castlebar,  the  French,  after  gaining  this  most  unex- 
pected victory,  proceeded  to  the  eastward,  into  the 
heart  of  the  country,  with  what  design  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conjecture,  unless  from  the  expectation  of 
being  reinforced  by  the  peasantry  on  their  march. 
General  Lake  and  his  column  followed  to  watch 
their  movements,  while  lord  Cornwallis,  with  the 
chief  army,  moved  towards  Carrick,  on  the  Shannon. 
At  length,  on  September  the  8th,  general  Lake 
having  come  up  with  their  rear,  at  a  place  called 
Ballinaimick,  a  sharp  action  took  place,  which  fortun- 
ately terminated  in  the  surrender  of  the  French,  and 
the  capture  or  dispersion  of  the  rebels.  The  troops 
of  Humbert  amounted  to  748  privates  and  96  offi- 
cers. The  Catholic  peasantry  of  the  county  of 
Mayo,  who  had  first  risen  to  assist  the  French,  still 
continued  in  arms,  notwithstanding  the  surrender  of 
Humbert.  They  even  attacked  Castlebar,  but  were 
repulsed.  They  were  afterwards  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  Killala,  from  which,  being  stormed  by  the 
royal  forces,  they  were  driven  with  great  slaughter. 

The  French  government  at  hist  seemed  as  if  they 
meant  to  send  assistance  to  Humbert;  and,  as  a  pre- 
lude to  this  assistance,  a  brig  arrived  near  the  north- 
west coast  of  Donegal,  where  it  landed  its  new  sup- 
plies. Among  these  was  Napper  Tandy,  who  had 
been  constituted  general  of  brigade  in  the  French 
service.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  learned  the  fate  of 
the  army  of  Humbert,  he  reimbarked.  He  was  after- 
wards arrested  at  Hamburg  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, tried  in  Ireland,  pleaded  guilty,  but  was  par- 
doned. Another  attempt  of  the  French  to  revive  a 
cause  now  desperate  was  equally  unsuccessful.  A 
squadron,  consisting  of  one  ship  of  the  line,  and  eight 
frigates,  with  troops  and  ammunition  on  board,  des- 
tined for  Ireland,  was  fallen  in  with  off  the  western 
coast  of  that  island  by  the  squadron  of  Sir  John  Bor- 
lase  Warren,  on  the  12th  of  October,  who  captured 
the  ship  of  the  line  and  three  frigates.  Afterwards 
the  rest,  except  two  frigates,  were  taken.  Another 
squadron,  of  three  frigates,  with  2000  troops  on 
board,  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Killala  on  the  27th  of 
the  same  month ;  but,  on  the  appearance  of  some 
British  ships,  they  set  sail,  and  escaped. 

The  plan  of  a  union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  appears  to  have  been  first  proposed  by  the 
Irish  peers,  in  their  address  to  queen  Anne  in  the 
years  1703  and  1707,  but  at  this  time  the  British 
cabinet  was  averse  to  it.  Afterwards,  when  the 
Irish  volunteers  forced  the  British  government  to 
render  the  Irish  parliament  independent  of  that  of 
Britain,  a  union  was  sought  for  by  the  British,  but 
it  was  no  longer  an  object  of  desire  among  any 
classes  of  the  Irish.  The  almost  uninterrupted 


insurrections  by  which  Ireland  was  disturbed  after 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  seem  to 
have  suggested  to  the  British  cabinet  the  idea  of 
seriously  bringing  about  a  union.  On  the  22d  of 
January,  1799,  the  measure  was  recommended  by 
the  viceroy  to  parliament.  In  the  house  of  lords  a 
favourable  address  was  voted  by  a  large  majority. 
In  the  commons,  after  a  debate  which  lasted  twenty- 
two  hours,  there  was  a  majority  of  only  one  in  favour 
of  the  measure.  When  it  was  again  brought  forward 
the  next  day,  those  who  opposed  the  union  had  a 
majority  of  five.  Before  the  conclusion  of  the  ses- 
sion, however,  those  who  were  favourable  to  it  had 
attained  a  majority ;  but  the  detail  of  the  measure 
was  postponed  till  the  next  year.  In  the  British 
parliament,  the  question  had  also  been  introduced 
during  the  session  of  1799,  and,  after  considerable 
discussion,  but  with  less  opposition  than  in  the  Irish 
parliament,  a  series  of  resolutions,  recommending  a 
union,  had  been  voted.  When  the  Irish  parliament 
assembled  again  on  the  15th  of  January,  1800,  a 
motion  was  made  hostile  to  the  measure,  which, 
after  a  long  and  animated  debate,  was  negatived  by 
a  majority  of  forty-two.  On  the  5th  of  February, 
lord  Castlereagh  communicated  a  message  from  the 
lord-lieutenant,  in  favour  of  a  union,  and  developed 
the  plan  on  which  it  was  to  be  effected.  On  a  divi- 
sion of  the  house  for  taking  this  message  into  con- 
sideration, there  appeared  158  in  favour  of  it,  and 
115  against  it.  The  house  of  peers  were  more  decid- 
edly in  favour  of  a  union.  In  order  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  opposition,  government  had  recourse  to 
those  means,  which  the  distribution  of  places  of 
honour  or  emolument  must  always  put  in  their 
power,  and  which  too  frequently  have  overcome  the 
consciences  of  those  who  have  been  the  most  loud  in 
their  professions  of  purity,  independence,  and  patriot* 
ism.  By  the  active  and  judicious  employment  of 
these  means,  the  majority  in  the  house  of  commons 
had  been  greatly  reduced,  and  the  prospect  of  carry- 
ing the  measure  was  rendered  every  day  more 
favourable.  Besides,  many  of  those,  both  in  and  out 
of  parliament,  who,  during  the  first  impulse  of  their 
feelings,  had  reprobated  the  union,  without  consider- 
ing the  arguments  that  might  be  urged  in  favour  of 
it,  having  become  cool,  and  divested  themselves  of 
prejudice,  resolved  to  support  it. 

The  subject  of  the  union  being  again  introduced 
into  the  British  parliament,  it  was  discussed  in  both 
houses,  and  on  the  2d  of  July  received  the  royal 
assent.  The  articles  of  union  were  partly  commercial 
and  partly  political.  The  proportion  of  revenue  to 
be  raised  in  the  two  kingdoms  was  fixed  by  a  com- 
parison of  their  aggregate  imports  and  exports,  by 
which  Ireland  was  to  raise  two  parts  of  the  revenue 
for  every  fifteen  raised  by  Greet.  Britain,  during  the 
first  twenty  years  after  the  union.  At  the  close  of 
that  period,  the  proportion  was  to  be  regulated  oy 
parliament.  One  hundred  commoners  from  Ireland 
were  to  sit  in  the  imperial  parliament,  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  disfranchised  boroughs  were  to  receive 
a  pecuniary  compensation.  Four  lords  spiritual,  by 
rotation  of  sessions,  and  twenty-eight  lords  temporal, 
elected  for  life  by  the  peers  of  Ireland,  were  to  sit 
in  the  house  of  lords.  The  first  of  January,  1801, 
was  fixed  as  the  commencement  of  the  union. 

After  the  union,  the  history  of  Ireland  naturally 
falls  into  that  of  BRITAIN.  The  reader  is  therefore 
referred  to  that  article.  The  union,  notwithstanding 
the  many  commercial  advantages  it  bestowed  on  Ire- 
land, did  not  bring  that  tranquillity  to  the  country, 
which  its  advocates  anticipated^  The  annals  of  the 
country  are  still  unhappily  marked  by  instances  of 
insurrection  and  outrage,  proceeding  either  from  na- 
tional jealousy,  religious  animosity,  the  feuds  of  clans 
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or  families,  or  from  the  severe  privations  to  which  the 
peasantry  are  subjected  by  the  exactions  of  middle- 
men and  landlords. 

Since  the  union,  the  most  important  event  for  Ire- 
land has  been  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion bill  in  1829,  by  which  the  political  disabilities 
inultT  which  the  Catholics  had  hitherto  laboured  were 
finally  removed.  In  the  article  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, tlie  reader  will  find  an  account  of  this  bill,  with 
an  abstract  of  the  various  motions  made  respecting 
it,  before  it  was  ultimately  carried.  It  is  unnecessary, 
therefore,  to  enter  upon  the  subject  in  this  place. 

Topography. — The  greatest  length  of  Ireland, 
measuring  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  is  306  miles ;  its 
greatest  breadth  174  miles.  The  total  superficies  of 
the  island  is,  in  square  miles,  according  to  Wakefield 
and  Arrowsmith,  32,201.  A  late  parliamentary  do- 
cument states  it  at  19,441,944  statute  acres. 

Ireland  is  divided  into  four  large  provinces,  namely, 
Ulster,  in  the  north  ;  Munster,  in  the  south  ;  Lein- 
ster,  in  the  east ;  and  Connaught,  in  the  west.  These 
are  subdivided  into  thirty-two  counties ;  of  which 
Ulster  has  nine,  viz.,  Donegal,  Londonderry,  Antrim, 
Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  Monaghan,  Armagh,  Down,  and 
Cavan ; — Munster,  six,  viz.,  Waterford,  Tipperary, 
Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  and  Clare; — Leinster,  twelve, 
viz.,  Louth,  Meath,  West  Meath,  Longford,  Dublin, 
Kildare,  King's  County,  Queen's  County,  Wicklow, 
Carlow,  Kilkenny,  and  Wexford ; — and  Connaught, 
five,  viz.,  Galway,  Mayo,  Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  Roscom- 
iii  ui.  The  islands,  of  all  sizes,  belonging  to  Ireland 
are  196  in  number,  of  which  140  are  inhabited,  con- 
taining a  total  population  of  43,000.  Of  these  islands, 
eighty  belong  to  Connaught,  seventy  to  Munster, 
forty  to  Ulster,  and  six  to  Leinster. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  names  of  the  coun- 
ties of  each  province  alphabetically  arranged,  the 
length,  breadth,  territorial  extent,  baronies,  parishes, 
and  chief  towns  of  each  county,  with  the  distance  of 
each  town  from  Dublin. 
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Ireland  is  distinguished  for  the  number  and  extent 
of  its  lakes  or  loughs,  its  rivers,  and  its  bays.  Lough 
Erne  occupies  about  one-sixth  of  the  county  of  Fer- 
managh, measures  forty  miles  in  length,  but  varies  in 
breadth  from  one  mile  to  nine,  and  is  adorned  with 
about  100  islands.  Lough  Neagh  washes  the  shores  of 
five  different  counties,  and  is  01  a  quadrangular  form, 
32  miles  long  by  16  in  width.  It  is  now  navigated  by 
steam-boats.  These  are  the  largest  fresh- water  loughs 
in  Ireland.  Donegal  contains  many  small  lakes, 
contributing  to  its  picturesque  scenery  ;  one  of  them, 
called  Lough  Dearg,  is  celebrated  as  the  theatre 
where  superstitious  ceremonies  are  annually  enacted 
at  St  Patrick's  Purgatory.  There  are  upwards  of 
twenty  lakes  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  in  one  of  which 
the  river  Erne  takes  its  rise,  the  source  of  the  great 
lake  of  that  name.  Loughs  Melville,  Nilly,  and 
Gill,  are  the  most  interesting  in  the  north-west  angle; 
and  in  Connaught,  the  lakes  called  Carra,  Mask,  and 
Corrib,  may  be  termed  inland  seas.  There  are  four 
expansions  of  the  Shannon,  lakes  Allen,  Bonn,  Ree, 
and  Derg.  There  are  about  thirty  pools  formed  in 
the  mountain  glens  of  the  county  Clare  ;  and  Kerry 
is  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  lakes  at  Killarney.  The 
celebrated  lakes  of  Glendalough  and  the  beautiful 
lough  of  Luggelaw  are  numbered  in  the  ten  pools  of 
the  county  of  Wicklow  ;  and  the  county  of  West- 
meath  is  a  region  of  waters.  Here  are  lough  Ouil, 
the  reservoir  of  the  Royal  Canal  ;  Belhaven  Lake, 
and  the  loughs  called  Ennell  and  Sillin,  all  possessing 
extensive  areas ;  besides  the  largest  and  most  beau- 
tiful, Derryvarragh.  There  are,  besides,  several 
great  inlets  or  arms  of  the  sea,  which  it  is  customary 
in  Ireland  to  call  loughs  ;  the  principal  are  loughs 
Swilly,  Foyle,  Larne,  Belfast,  and  Strangford.  The 
lakes  of  Ireland  are  so  important  as  mediums  of  con- 
veyance, that  the  rivers  appear  rather  less  valuable 
here  than  in  other  countries. 

Many  of  the  rivers  of  Ireland  are  extended  through 
lengthened  lines,  and  navigable  for  considerable  dis- 
tances. The  Shannon  is  the  noblest  river  in  the 
island ;  indeed,  it  is  without  a  rival  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  for  size  and  extent  of  course.  It  rises  at 
the  foot  of  Culka  mountain,  in  the  county  of  Cavan, 
and  passing  by  Carrick,  Lanesborough,  Athlone, 
Banagher,  Portumna,  Killaloe,and  Limerick,  falls  into 
the  sea,  after  a  course  of  190  miles,  during  almost  the 
whole  of  which  it  is  navigable.  Besides  a  number 
of  minor  streams,  the  Shannon  receives  the  Fergus 
below  Clare  and  Ennis,  the  Suck  below  Ballinasloe, 
and  the  Brosna  near  Banagher.  The  Inny  joins  it  in 
Lough  Ree,  and  the  Camlin  near  to  Tarmonbury.  It 
is  crossed  by  bridges  at  Carrick,  Athlone,  Banagher, 
Portumna,  Killaloe,  and  Limerick.  That  at  Portuin- 
na  is  of  great  length,  and  built  of  wood,  the  others 
are  all  of  stone.  The  Suir  is  the  second  river  in 
magnitude.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Kilnemana, 
and  flowing  past  the  large  towns  of  Cahir,  Clonmel, 
and  Carrick,  washes  the  quays  of  Waterford,  and 
falls  into  the  Atlantic  below  Dunmore  East,  after 
having  its  waters  swelled  by  those  of  the  Nore  and 
the  navigable  Barrow.  The  rapidity  and  floods  of 
the  Nore  render  improvement  in  its  navigation  im- 
practicable;  but  the  Barrow,  which  rises  in  the 
King's  County,  and  takes  a  southerly  course  of  many 
miles,  affords  a  valuable  line  of  inland  navigation. 
The  Lee  rises  in  the  romantic  lake  of  Gougane  Barra, 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  after  a  short  course  from 
west  to  east,  and  being  augmented  by  numerous  rivu 
lets,  falls  into  the  harbour  of  Cove,  six  miles  below 
Cork  city,  the  head  of  its  navigation.  There  are 
three  Blackwater  rivers  in  Ireland.  The  southern  is 
the  finest  river.  It  rises  in  the  borders  of  Kerry  and 
Cork,  and  flows  by  Mill  Street,  Mallow,  Fermoy. 
Lismore,  Capoquin,and  Youghal,  at  the  last  of  which 
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places  it  is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge  of  1400  feet 
in  length.  The  Slaney  may  also  be  ranked  amongst 
the  riverK  of  note  in  the  southern  counties ;  it  takes 
its  rise  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  passing  down 
into  Carlow  and  Wexford  counties,  becomes  naviga- 
ble at  Enniscorthy,  and  ultimately  falls  into  Wexford 
Haven.  The  city  of  Dublin  occupies  both  banks  of 
the  river  Lifley,  a  stream  which  otherwise  would  be 
little  known  to  geographers.  The  river  flows  out  of 
a  little  pool  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  called  Lifley 
Head,  and  meandering  into  Kildare,  turns  eastward 
into  Dublin,  and  running  through  the  middle  of  the 
city  nearly,  falls  into  Dublin  Bay.  Few  navigable 
rivers  fall  into  the  sea  on  the  eastern  coast,  although 
there  are  many  eminently  suitable  to  the  erection  of 
mills  and  application  of  water  power  to  machinery. 
The  Boyne  is  navigable  naturally  as  far  as  Drogheda, 
one  mile  from  the  coast ;  and  a  still-water  navigation 
is  formed  by  means  of  its  waters  to  Navan,  where 
the  central  Blackwater  unites  with  the  Boyne.  Art 
has  rendered  the  rivulet,  called  the  Newry  Water, 
both  known  and  valued ;  and  the  Lagan,  like  the 
Liftey,  derives  its  consequence  from  its  proximity  to 
Belfast,  which  stands  on  its  northern  bank.  The 
Bann  is  the  first  river  of  note  from  Belfast  to  Cole- 
raine.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Upper  rising 
in  the  Mourne  Mountains,  and  discharging  its  waters 
into  Lough  Neagh,  the  Lower  conveying  the  surplus- 
age of  that  great  lake  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a  little 
to  the  north-west  of  Coleraine.  Lough  Foyle  is  the 
estuary  of  the  river  bearing  that  name,  upon  which 
the  city  of  Derry  stands,  and  as  far  as  which  it  is 
navigable  by  vessels  of  500  tons  burden.  Lighters 
proceed  to  Lift'ord,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  ; 
and  an  artificial  communication  renders  Strabane  ac- 
cessible by  water.  The  Morne  and  the  Finn  are 
tributaries  to  the  Foyle.  The  Guibarra  is  the  princi- 
pal on  the  Donegal  coast,  except  the  outlet  of 
Lough  Erne,  called  the  Erne  River,  known  by  its 
famous  salmon-fishery.  The  Moy,  which  runs  by 
Balliner  and  Ardnaree,  is  navigable  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  also  possesses  a  valuable  salmon-fishery. 
The  coast  of  Connaught  is  deficient  in  deep  and  navi- 
gable rivers,  but  this  loss  is  amply  supplied  by  an 
uncommon  number  of  the  finest  natural  harbours  in 
Europe. 

Ireland  cannot,  on  the  whole,  be  called  a  moun- 
tainous country,  its  central  districts  composing  one 
vast  plain,  which  crosses  the  country  from  east  to 
west.  It  is,  however,  diversified  by  ranges  of  moun- 
tains superior  in  extent  to  any  in  England,  with  the 
exception  of  those  in  Wales.  In  the  province  of  Ul- 
ster, the  adjacent  counties  of  Donegal,  Londonderry, 
and  Antrim  are  mountainous.  Knocklade  in  Antrim 
attains  an  altitude  of  1820  feet.  The  eastern  half 
of  the  county  of  Down  abounds  also  with  lofty  hills, 
projecting  into  the  sea,  and  forming  sublime  and  pro- 
minent features  in  the  view.  They  are  usually  deno- 
minated the  mountains  of  Mourne  ;  and  the  summit 
of  Sliebh  Donard,  the  loftiest,  is  elevated  2809  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Tyrone  and  Monaghan 
are,  properly  speaking,  hilly;  but  Sligo,  Mayo,  all 
the  west  of  Connaught  province,  and  particularly  the 
county  of  Clare,  present  a  continued  and  unbroken 
chain  of  mountain  masses,  interspersed  with  fertile 
vales  and  spacious  lakes.  Benbulben,  in  Sligo, 
reaches  a  height  of  1697  feet.  Culkaeh,  in  Cavan, 
stands  2155  feet  high,  and  Nephin,  in  Mayo,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  Connaught,  is  2600  feet  over 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  most  famous  of  the 
Connaught  range,  however,  is  Croagh  Patrick,  a 
cone-formed  and  conspicuous  mountain,  overhanging 
Clew  Bay,  and  rising  to  an  elevation  of  2510  feet. 
An  altar  or  cairn  appears  on  its  summit,  to  which 
pilgrimages  are  sometimes  made,  and  on  the  west 


side  is  discovered  the  beautiful  marble  called  serpen- 
tine. This  is  the  hill  so  famed  in  song  and  story, 
from  which  St  Patrick  is  said  to  have  banished  all 
noxious  animals  existing  in  the  island,  and  to  have 
"  bothered  them  entirely."  The  twelve  Pins  of  Con- 
nemara  are  also  remarkable  landmarks,  and  enter  into 
the  composition  of  many  interesting  landscapes. 
South  of  the  Shannon,  the  hills  of  Kerry  raise  their 
heads,  and  continue  ascending  towards  the  south, 
until  the  lordly  Reeks  of  M'Gillicuddy  are  seen 
exalted  to  their  proud  pre-eminence ;  Carran-Tual, 
the  highest,  attaining  an  elevation  of  3410  feet» 
Around  stand  Mangerton,  2550 ;  Purple  Mountain, 
2280 ;  and  many  others  of  nearly  equal  heights. 
The  summit  of  Carran-Tual  is  the  highest  point  in 
the  kingdom.  The  chain  extends  away  southward 
to  the  wilds  of  Glengariff  and  Bantry,  thence  easterly 
to  the  Bogra  hills,  and  along  the  south  bank  of  the 
Blackwater.  A  little  north-east  of  the  Bogra  hills 
are  the  Galtees,  a  chain  of  twenty  miles  in  length, 
extending  from  Seefin,  near  Charleville,  to  the  river 
Suir.  The  highest  point  of  this  range  is  elevated 
2500  feet.  In  the  King  and  Queen's  counties  is  the 
fine  range  of  the  Sliebh  Bloom  Mountains,  the  fruit- 
ful source  of  rivers  and  rivulets,  and  admitting  of  an 
easy  passage  from  one  side  to  the  other  in  one  place 
only,  that  is  through  the  Gap  of  Glandine.  Wick- 
low, in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  is  a  mountainous 
region.  Some  of  the  hills  are  lofty,  (Lugnaquilla  is 
3070  feet  high,)  and  many  are  picturesquely  formed. 

Agriculture.  Of  the  early  agriculture  of  Ireland, 
very  little  is  known.  With  a  soil  singularly  prolific 
in  pasture,  and  rather  humid  for  the  easy  manage- 
ment of  grain,  it  is  probable  that  sheep  and  cattle 
would  be  the  chief  rural  products  for  many  centuries. 
In  the  twelfth  century  and  earlier,  various  religious 
establishments  were  founded,  and  then  it  is  most 
probable  tillage  on  something  like  the  Roman  mode 
of  culture  would  be  introduced.  The  monks,  says 
O'Connor,  fixed  their  habitations  in  deserts,  which 
they  cultivated  with  their  own  hands,  and  rendered 
them  the  most  delightful  spots  in  the  kingdom. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  agricultural  improve- 
ments having  been  introduced  before  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  when  the  enormous  demesnes  of  the  earl 
Desmond  were  forfeited,  and  divided  amongst  a 
number  of  English  undertakers,  as  they  were  called, 
who  entered  into  a  stipulation  to  plant  a  certain 
number  of  English  families  on  their  estates,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  acres.  Among  others  who 
received  portions  were,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
Spenser,  the  poet.  The  former  is  said  to  have  then 
introduced  the  potato. 

The  reign  of  James  I.  was  one  of  comparative 
tranquillity  for  Ireland :  the  power  of  the  judges,  and 
of  the  English  government,  was  extensively  fixed ; 
the  Irish  laws  and  customs  were  abolished,  and  the 
English  laws  were  established  in  all  cases  without 
exception,  through  the  whole  island.  Numerous 
colonies  were  also  sent  from  England  and  Scotland, 
especially  the  latter,  to  occupy  the  forfeited  estates ; 
and  seven  northern  counties  were  wholly  allotted  to 
undertakers.  This  was  called  the  "plantation  of 
Ulster,"  and  was  attended  by  the  introduction  of  an 
improved  agriculture,  and  by  the  linen  manufacture, 
which  is  still  carried  on  by  the  descendants  of  the 
first  colonists  in  the  same  counties.  The  city  of 
London  participated  in  this  distribution  of  land. 
The  corporation  having  accepted  of  large  grants 
in  the  county  of  Derry,  they  engaged  to  expend 
£20,000  on  the  plantation  ;  to  build  the  cities  of 
Derry  and  Colerain,  and  at  the  same  time  stipulated 
for  such  privileges  as  might  make  their  settlement 
convenient  and  respectable.  Under  a  pretence  of 
protecting  this  infant  settlement,  or  perhaps  with  a 
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view  of  raising  money,  the  king  instituted  the  order 
of  Irish  baronets,  or  knights  of  Ulster  ;  from  each  of 
whom,  as  was  done  in  Scotland  with  respect  to  the 
knights  of  Nova  Scotia,  he  exacted  a  certain  sum,  as 
the  price  of  the  dignity  confenvil. 

Of  the  husbandry  of  Londonderry  a  curious  account 
was  published  about  a  century  ago,  by  the  arch- 
bishop  of  Dublin.  He  states  that  there  was  little 
wheat  grown,  and  that  of  very  inferior  quality ;  the 
soil  being  considered  as  unsuitable  to  its  production. 
Potatoes  remained  three  or  four  years  in  the  ground, 
reproducing  a  crop,  which  at  the  best  was  a  very 
deficient  one.  Lime  was  procured  by  burning  sea 
shells.  The  application  of  them  in  an  unburnt  state 
arose  from  accident.  A  poor  curate,  destitute  of  the 
means  for  burning  the  sea  shells  which  he  had  col- 
lected, more  with  a  view  to  remove  an  evidence  of  his 
poverty,  than  in  any  hope  of  benefit,  spread  them  on 
his  ground.  The  success  which  attended  the  experi- 
ment occasioned  surprise,  and  insured  a  rapid  and 
general  adoption  of  the  p-actice.  The  improvements 
made  since  the  period  of  which  the  archbishop  treats, 
Curwen  remarks,  are  undoubtedly  very  considerable : 
and,  whilst  we  smile  at  the  very  subordinate  state  of 
agriculture  at  that  time,  may  we  not  on  reasonable 
ground  expect  that  equal  progress  will  at  least  be 
made  in  this  century  as  in  the  last? 

A  considerable  impulse  was  given  to  the  agricul- 
ture of  Ireland  after  the  rebellion  of  1641 ,  which  was 
quelled  by  Cromwell,  as  commander  of  the  parlia- 
mentary army  in  1652.  Most  of  the  officers  of  this 
army  were  yeomen,  or  the  sons  of  English  country 
gentlemen ;  and  they  took  pleasure  in  instructing 
the  natives  in  the  agricultural  practices  to  which 
they  were  accustomed  at  home.  Afterwards,  when 
Cromwell  assumed  the  protectorship,  lie  made  numer- 
ous grants  to  his  soldiers,  many  of  whom  settled  in 
Ireland  ;  and  their  descendants  have  become  men  of 
consideration  in  the  country.  Happily  these  grants 
were  confirmed  at  the  restoration.  Some  account  of 
the  state  of  culture  in  that  country  at  this  time,  and 
of  the  improvements  which  it  was  deemed  desirable 
to  introduce,  will  be  found  in  Hartlib's  Legacy. 

The  establishment  of  the  Dublin  Society  in  1749, 
gave  the  next  stimulus  to  agriculture  and  general 
industry  in  Ireland.  The  origin  of  the  Dublin  society 
may  be  dated  from  1731,  when  a  number  of  gentle- 
men, at  the  head  of  whom  was  Prior  of  Rathdowney, 
Queen's  co^iity,  associated  themselves  together  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  agriculture  and  hus- 
bandry of  their  country.  In  1749,  Prior,  through 
the  interest  of  the  then  lord  lieutenant,  procured  a 
grant  of  £  10,000  per  annum,  for  the  better  promo- 
tion of  its  views. 

Arthur  Young's  Tour  in  Ireland  was  published  in 
1780,  and  probably  did  more  good  than  even  the 
Dublin  Society.  In  this  work  he  pointed  out  the 
folly  of  the  bounty  on  the  inland  carriage  of 
corn.  His  recommendation  on  this  subject  was 
adopted ;  and,  according  to  Wakefield,  "  from  that 
hour  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  extended 
tillage  in  Ireland." 

The  soil  of  Ireland  is,  generally  speaking,  a  fertile 
loam,  with  a  rocky  substratum ;  although  there  are 
many  exceptions  to  this  description,  and  many  varie- 
ties. Generally  speaking,  it  is  rather  shallow;  to 
which  cause  the  frequent  appearance  of  rocks  near 
the  surface,  or  at  no  considerable  depth,  is  to  be 
attributed.  It  possesses  a  much  greater  proportion 
of  fertile  land,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  than  either 
England  or  Scotland.  Not  only  is  the  island  blessed 
with  this  extent  of  cultivable  ground,  but  it  is  almost 
all  of  such  a  quality  as  to  yield  luxuriant  crops,  with 
little  or  no  cultivation.  Sand  does  not  exist  except 
on  the  sea  shore.  Tenacious  clay  is  unknown,  at 


least  near  the  surface.  Great  part  of  the  land  of 
Ireland  throws  up  a  luxuriant  herbage,  without  any 
depth  of  soil,  or  any  skill  on  the  part  of  the  hus- 
bandman. The  county  of  Meath,  in  particular,  is 
distinguished  by  the  richness  and  fertility  of  its  soil  ; 
and,  in  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  there  is  a  dark, 
friable,  sandy  loam,  which,  if  preserved  in  a  clean 
state,  will  yield  crops  of  com  several  years  in  suc- 
cession. It  is  equally  well  adapted  for  grazing  as  for 
arable  crops,  and  seldom  experiences  either  a  winter 
too  wet,  or  a  summer  too  dry.  The  vales  in  many 
of  the  bleakest  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  Donegal  and 
Tyrone,  are  remarkable  for  their  richness  of  soil  and 
luxuriance  of  vegetation,  which  may  be  often  ac- 
counted for  by  the  deposition  of  the  calcarious  soil, 
washed  down  by  the  rains  of  winter,  which  spreads 
the  richest  manure  over  the  soil  below,  without  sub- 
jecting the  farmer  to  any  labour. 

The  bogs,  or  peat  mosses,  of  Ireland,  form  a 
remarkable  feature  of  the  country,  and  have  been 
proved  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners  to  be  of 

freat  extent.  They  estimate  the  whole  bogs  of  the 
ingdom  at  2,330,000  acres,  English.  These  bogs, 
for  the  most  part,  lie  together.  In  form,  they 
resemble  a  great  broad  belt,  drawn  across  the  centre 
of  Ireland,  with  its  narrowest  end  nearest  to  the 
capital,  and  gradually  extending  in  breadth  as  it 
approaches  the  western  ocean.  The  bog  of  Allan 
is  not  one  contiguous  morass,  but  this  name  is  indis- 
criminately applied  to  a  great  number  of  bogs, 
detached  from  each  other,  and  often  divided  by 
ridges  of  dry  country.  These  bogs  are  not,  in 
general,  level,  but  most  commonly  of  an  uneven 
surface,  swelling  into  hills,  and  divided  by  valleys, 
which  afford  the  greatest  facility  to  their  being 
drained  and  improved.  In  many  places,  particularly 
in  the  district  of  Allan,  the  rivulets  which  these 
inequalities  of  surface  produce  have  worn  their 
channels  through  the  substance  of  the  bog,  clown 
to  the  clay  or  limestone  gravel  beneath;  dividing 
the  bog  into  distinct  masses,  and  presenting,  in 
themselves,  the  most  proper  situations  for  the  main 
drains,  for  which  purpose,  with  the  assistance  of  art, 
they  may  be  rendered  effectual. 

Farming  in  Ireland  is,  generally  speaking,  in  a 
backward  state.  With  a  few  exceptions,  such  as 
the  county  of  Meath,  and  some  other  well  cultivated 
districts,  the  farmers  are  destitute  of  capital,  and 
labour  small  crofts,  which  they  hold  of  middlemen 
interposed  between  them  and  the  landlord.  The 
fact  that  in  Ireland  the  landlord  never  lays  out  any 
thing  upon  repairs  or  buildings,  coupled  with  the 
general  inability  of  the  farmer  to  do  either  in  a 
substantial  manner,  is  very  significant  as  to  the  state 
of  agriculture.  But  the  worst  features  of  the  rural 
economy  of  this  island  are  the  entire  want  of  capital 
in  the  farmers,  and  the  complete  indifference  of  the 
landlord  to  the  character,  wealth,  or  industry  of  his 
tenant.  "  Capital,"  says  Wakefield,  "  is  considered 
of  so  little  importance  in  Ireland,  that  advertisements 
constantly  appear  in  the  newspapers,  in  which  it  is 
stated,  that  the  preference  will  certainly  be  given  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Bargains  are  constantly  made 
with  a  beggar,  as  a  new  tenant,  who,  offering  more 
rent,  invariably  turns  out  the  old  one,  however 
industrious."  The  rent  of  land  in  Ireland,  from 
these  causes,  coupled  with  the  excessive  competition 
of  the  peasantry  for  small  forms,  as  their  only  means 
of  subsistence,  has  risen  to  a  great  height. 

The  agricultural  implements  and  operations  used 
in  Ireland  are  of  a  rude  construction.  The  plough, 
the  spade,  the  flail,  the  car,  all  equally  partake  of 
imperfections  and  defects.  The  fallows  are  not  well 
attended  to;  three  ploughing*)  are  usually  deemed 
sufficient,  and,  from  the  imperfection  of  the  plough, 
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the  ground  at  the  end  is  generally  full  of  weeds. 
Trenching  land  is  very  general ;  they  form  it  into 
beds,  and  shovel  out  a  deep  trench  between  them, 
throwing  up  the  earth.  Wheat  is  not  by  any  means 
generally  cultivated.  The  Irish  wheat  is,  for  the 
most  part,  coarse  and  of  inferior  quality,  and  does 
not  yield  so  much  saccharine  matter  by  twenty  per 
cent,  as  the  English.  Barley  is  more  generally 
cultivated  in  Ireland  than  wheat,  and  is  generally 
sown  after  potatoes.  Oats,  however,  constitute  the 
species  of  grain  which  is  most  extensively  raised; 
it  is  calculated  that,  throughout  the  whole  kingdom, 
there  are  ten  acres  of  oats  sown  for  one  of  any 
other  species  of  corn.  The  Irish  oats,  however,  are 
decidedly  inferior  to  the  English.  The  potatoes  of 
Ireland  have  long  been  celebrated,  both  on  account 
of  their  quantity  and  excellent  qualities;  they  are 
cultivated  on  every  species  of  soil,  either  in  drills  or 
lazy  beds. 

The  dairy  is  the  most  extensive  and  the  best 
managed  part  of  Irish  husbandry.  Kerry,  Cork, 
Waterford,  Carlow,  Meath,  Westmeath,  Longford, 
and  Fermanagh,  as  well  as  the  mountains  of  Leitrim 
and  Sligo,  are  principally  occupied  by  dairy  farms. 
Butter  is  the  chief  produce.  The  average  number 
of  cows  on  a  dairy  farm  amounts  to  thirty  or  forty  ; 
three  acres  of  land,  of  middling  quality,  are  deemed 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  each  cow.  A  cow 
produces  on  an  average  eight  quarts  in  twenty-four 
hours  in  summer,  and  five  in  winter ;  four  good 
milkers  will  yield  a  quarter  of  a  cwt.  of  butter  in  a 
week.  The  best  butter  is  made  in  Carlow ;  the 
worst  in  Limerick  and  Meath.  Generally  speaking, 
the  Irish  are  very  cleanly  in  making  this  article  : 
and  it  is  exported  to  England,  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  Portugal.  The  art  of  salting  butter, 
Chaptal  observes,  is  better  known  in  Ireland  than  in 
any  other  country.  The  grazing  of  Ireland  is  not,  as 
in  England,  a  part  of  the  regular  rotation  of  crops, 
but  is  carried  on  in  a  country  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  like  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land. Great  tracts  of  the  country  also  are  devoted  to 
the  grazing  of  sheep.  Roscommon,  Galway,  Clare, 
Limerick,  and  Tipperary  are  the  chief  breeding 
counties  for  sheep ;  and  Galway,  Clare,  Roscommon, 
Tipperary,  and  Meath  are  the  places  where  they  are 
fattened.  The  sheep  are  of  the  long-wooled  kind, 
and  very  large :  they  are  never  kept  in  sheep-folds, 
and  hardly  ever  fed  on  turnips  ;  which  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  very  limited  demand  for  mutton  among 
the  labouring  people. 

Ireland  is  divided,  by  Wakefield,  into  nine  agricul- 
tural districts,  in  each  of  which  the  mode  of  culture 
is  somewhat  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  others. 

The  first  district  comprehends  the  flat  parts  of  An- 
trim, the  eastern  side  of  Tyrone,  Down,  Armagh, 
Monaghan,  and  Cavan,  Throughout  this  district, 
the  farms  are  extremely  small,  and  the  land  is  gene- 
rally dug  with  a  spade.  Potatoes,  flax,  and  oats  are 
the  crops  usually  cultivated,  and  these  are  grown  till 
the  land  is  exhausted,  and  suffered  to  "  lie  at  rest," 
as  they  term  it,  till  its  strength  is  recruited  by  the 
cow,  the  goat,  two  or  three  sheep,  and  the  poultry 
lying  upon  it  for  some  years.  The  ploughs  used  in 
this  district  are  of  the  rudest  structure,  and  perform 
their  work  in  the  most  slovenly  manner.  Three  or 
four  neighbours  unite  their  strength  to  each  plough, 
every  one  bringing  his  horse,  his  bullock,  or  his  cow. 
All  the  other  operations  of  agriculture  are  performed 
in  an  equally  slovenly  manner.  The  little  wheat  that 
is  raised  is  "lashed,"  as  they  call  it;  that  is,  the 
grain  is  knocked  out  by  striking  the  sheaf  across  a 
beam  placed  above  a  cloth  :  it  is,  however,  after- 
wards threshed  witli  a  flail.  The  operation  of  thresh- 
ing usually  takes  place  in  the  highway,  and  it  is 


dressed  by  letting  it  fall  from  a  kind  of  sieve,  which, 
during  a  pretty  strong  wind,  is  held  breast-high  by  a 
woman.  Many  cotters  in  this  district  have  a  cabin 
with  no  land  attached  to  it.  They  hire  an  acre  or 
two,  for  grass  or  potato  land,  from  some  cotter  in 
their  vicinity.  The  custom  of  hiring  labourers  is  un- 
known The  neighbours  all  assist  each  other  in  their 
more  considerable  occupations,  such  as  sowing  and 
reaping.  The  dwellings  here  are  miserably  small , 
often  too  small  to  contain  the  numerous  families  that 
issue  from  their  doors.  Land  is  every  where  divided 
into  the  most  minute  portions. 

Under  the  second  district  may  be  comprised  the 
northern  part  of  Antrim,  Londonderry,  the  north  and 
west  of  Tyrone,  and  the  whole  of  Donegal.  Agri- 
culture here  is  in  a  worse  state  than  in  the  preceding 
district.  There  is  no  clover,  and  hardly  any  wheat. 

The  third  district  comprehends  the  northern  parts 
of  Fermanagh.  Here  the  farms  are  much  larger 
than  in  the  former,  and  the  agricultural  system  pur- 
sued far  superior.  They  plant  potatoes  on  a  lea, 
twice  reversing  the  lands  ;  and  flax,  oats,  and  weeds 
constitute  the  course.  Some  wheat  is  grown,  but 
oats  still  form  the  prevalent  crop.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Enniskillen,  the  farmers  are  so  rich  as  to  be 
able  to  eat  butcher's  meat  daily,  and  drink  smuggled 
wine. 

The  fourth  district  comprehends  Sligo,  Mayo,  Gal- 
way, Clare,  and  parts  of  Roscommon  and  Longford. 
In  some  parts  of  this  district  the  spade  culture  is  pur- 
sued ;  but,  in  general,  the  land  is  cultivated  by  a 
plough  drawn  by  four  horses  abreast.  In  Roscom- 
mon, the  old  custom  of  yoking  the  horses  by  the  tail 
is  still  continued  ;  although,  as  early  as  1 634,  an  act 
of  parliament  was  passed  against  this  absurd  practice. 
Oats  are  chiefly  raised  in  this  district,  and,  along  the 
coast,  barley  is  cultivated.  A  large  portion  of  the 
rent  depends  on  the  illegal  distilleries,  and  much  of 
the  district  is  let  on  lease  to  several  persons  jointly, 
according  to  the  village  system. 

In  the  fifth  district,  which  comprehends  Limerick, 
Kerry,  the  south  side  and  northern  part  of  Cork,  and 
the  county  of  Waterford,  cultivation  is  in  a  very  rude 
state  ;  little  corn  is  grown  here,  with  the  exception 
of  the  southern  part  of  Cork.  Land  is  extremely 
divided,  and  the  farms  very  small.  The  greater  part 
is  a  grazing  country. 

The  sixth  district  includes  the  southern  parts  of 
Cork.  The  spade  culture  is  here  almost  universal, 
and  the  farms  unusually  small.  Hogs  constitute  the 
main  support  of  the  poor. 

The  seventh  district  includes  part  of  Tipperary, 
with  Queen's  county  and  King's  county.  The  best 
farming  in  Ireland  is  observable  in  this  district ;  a 
systematic  course  of  husbandry  being  pursued,  by 
which  the  land  is  kept  in  good  heart.  Oxen  and 
horses  are  used  in  the  plough,  and  hedgerows  and 
good  wheat  fallows  are  to  be  seen.  Near  Roscrea 
the  cultivation  of  turnips  is  followed,  and  they  suc- 
ceed well.  Ninety  acres  are  considered  a  large  farm. 
Leases  are  generally  for  three  lives. 

The  eighth  district  comprises  Wexford  and  a  part 
of  Wicklow.  Beans  are  here  sometimes  introduced 
into  cultivation,  but  they  are  sown  broadcast,  and 
never  hoed.  The  mode  of  ploughing  is  very  awk- 
ward :  one  man  holds  the  plough,  another  leads  the 
horse,  and  a  third  sits  on  it  to  Keep  it  down. 

The  ninth  district  comprehends  the  northern  part 
of  Kilkenny,  Kildare,  the  cultivated  parts  of  West- 
meath, Meath,  and  Louth.  Wheat  here  enters  into 
the  system  of  culture,  but  the  preparatory  fallows  are 
very  bad.  Clover  has  been  introduced  into  the  dis- 
trict, but  under  the  bad  system  of  sowing  it  upon 
land  exhausted,  and  covered  by  weeds.  Farms  are 
large,  and  the  mode  of  culture  similar  to  the  English 
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IRELAND    (AOUICULTfKi:.) 


STATIUIST  of  t.he  SITFRFITIAL  CONTENTS,  niut  \\li.a!irr  rri.-n VAT«I>  or  otherwise,  of  each  COTNTY  in  IRELAND.  totr«Mhi»r 
with  tin?  Kaumnteil  Annual  Viilue  thereof,  the  Amount  of  County  I'lCM-ntiiifiiU,  and  the  Population  as  fiiumt>ialf<i 
in  1831. 


COUNTIES. 

C»lilnn4 
L-nd. 

Umm}iriw*<i 

Mmit.i  tut 

udB.,. 

' 

I  Ae. 

1i.Hl 

Coni...i«. 

Etnmtted 

V.lu.. 

Avtr<(t  V»lu«, 
|>cr  M.iiut 

(A";',My"V/.. 

•  rnliutnti,  !>•• 
iaf   U»  Aver. 
•K«ol  the  >e*rl 
1K>0&  \H3\. 

H,.|.,.Uii.,n. 

ML 

4<k;,:*l 
16.548 
1.1.7.317 
HUH 
4.1.1-.: 
524  1  13 
1,044,34(1 
44.463 
520.736 
502,677 
2«),a« 
8,527 
3411,599 
945,414 
10,501 
581,189 
KJ.M8 
3M.830 
22,287 
31H.569 

LUi.MH 

548.640 
34.162 
272.667 
1^2,506 
185,568 
5,777 
871,984 
561,527 
309,968 
335,038 
453,555 
257,2f7 
819,698 
550,820 
343.564 
9,683 
313,935 
545  979 

«j,970 

'4i47« 
23.030 
30,000 

•AMI 

700,760 

644,37*1 

li'xM.'i 
10,812 

ioijo'i 

464,907 
12,0110 
552.602 
66.447 
96.509 

isj.ai's 
liS.167 
91,981 

136.038 
55.247 
14,916 

425.124 
5,0(10 
0.236 
60,972 
131,063 
168,711 
182,147 
171.314 
118,034 

'55,982 
18,500 
94,000 

<S.790 

1*394 

Sl'.9B7 

18,655 

'  'I'M 

48.797 
75,b64 
2,553 
14669 

'  's'48 
S5.568 

'9'.565 
15,692 

57,940 
'7,844 

24,787 
SStJU 
Il,3i8 
27,261 

ie',334 

742.3M 

Itj  Mi 

:rjs.  i  -j 

2l!),S6a 
47J.44!) 
NII2.352 
1.725.100 
41  463 
1.  Hi:,.  IU7 
611,404 
240,104 
8,527 
471,348 
1.485,533 
25.059 
1,148.720 
392,43} 
49I.399 
22,287 
528,106 
420,375 
64ll,6-<il 
34,16i 
518,270 
263,645 
200,484 
5,777 
1,355,048 
567,127 
327,048 
396,810 
607.405 
454,887 
1,013,173 
754,395 
461,598 
9.6S3 
316.251 
564,479 
494,704 

L. 

5JC.7-I3 
12.4(16 
178955 
1M,8!)5 
307,741 
441,293 
1,137,242 
H,flM 
349,501 
489,123 
216.0'J3 
34,108 
259.241 
850,000 
18,894 
344,6)6 
255,082 
393,119 
44,574 
317,019 
21U.1S7 
544.52V 
85,405 
310,962 
151,595 
150,363 
14,402 
550.018 
510,414 
212,581 
277,767 
379,623 
227,443 
886,439 
5iS,%3 
276,958 
18,366 
251,063 
395,134 
296,822 

/..    >.    d. 
0     15    0 
0     IS    0 
0     17    0 
0     15     0 
0     13    0 
0    11     0 
0     13    7 
1     10    0 
060 
0    16    0 
0    18    0 
400 
0110 
0     11     5 
0     15    0 
076 
0     13    0 
0    16    0 
200 
0    12    0 
0     10    0 
0    17    0 
2     10    0 
0    12    0 
0     11    6 
0    15    0 
2     10    0 
080 
0    18    0 
0    13    0 
0    14    0 
0     12    6 
0     10    0 
0    17    6 
0    U    0 
0     12    0 
2      0    0 
0    13    0 
0    14    0 
0    12    0 

L. 

42.909 
811 
23C5j 
10,3.6 
23,852 
30,439 
Oj.473 
18.952 
24.6H6 
37,471 
21.J19 
14,831 
16.795 
30,441 
3,731 
30,559 
18.9(14 
17,036 
2,»Ji 
IA.M9 
14,091 
30,515 
5,921 
24,649 
10,215 
18,516 
1.-178 
21,267 
25,724 
19,643 
19.556 
23,070 
19,'-'24 
52,532 
42.693 
16,960 
4,348 
15.735 
33,728 
18,650 

314,608 
8,6«8 
220,651 
81.676 
S28,')50 
258.264 
705,9i6 
107,041 
298,014 
P52.57I 
163,042 

a.;i  i;.,* 

149555 
894,287 
33,120 
264,559 
108,401 
16!I.S^3 
23,741 
144,029 
141.301 

saj,5i;5 

66,375 
2-^2,416 
112,391 
108,  16S 
17,365 
307,956 
177,0i3 
195.532 
145.843 
239,1)03 
171,5(j8 
402,598 
3U2.943 
148.077 
28,821 
136,799 
162,991 
122,301 

Cnmity  ul  the  Town  of  Carrickfrrf  ui 

Armagh 

J> 

!r*J5 

i*               r  K    PI*»    f  n  1 

(•.mnty  of  the  City  of  Kilkenny  

Count)  of  the  City  of  Limerick  

l*OIIUOI»ucrry 

1-onjlora 

County  of  the  City  of  Drogheda  

M**      hm 

Mon»gn« 

yueen  a  county 

ei 

X,-    ° 

County  of  the  City  of  \Vaterford  .... 
Westmrath  

Wrxford  

Wicklow  •  

400,704 

Tolals  

14,603,473 

5,340,7.16 

455,399 

20,399,608 

12.715,578 

0    12    5| 

860.111 

7,784,536 

STATEMENT  of  the  QUANTITY  and  VALUE  of  each  Description  of  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTED  into  Liverpool 
from  Ireland,  in  each  of  the  Years  1831  and  1832. 


Ducrip  lioD  cf  Produce. 

1831. 

1832. 

Qa.nti.r. 

Pric«. 

MM, 

Qo«tity. 

I'rict. 

V«lu. 

90,715 
1,196 
296 
243 
134,762 
25.725 
156,001 
2.5(6 
277,060 
380,679 
21.328 
613 
B.452 
1,724 
6.850 
149.816 
03.154 
13,099 
14,544 
936 
6,391 
1,189 
590 
6,754 
258.087 
19,217 
465 
4,542 

L.        «. 
10 
50 
20 
15 
35 
80 
75 
20 
60 
28 
35 
SO 
40 
40 
50 
25 
45 
3 
60 
.15 
85 
60 
20 
40 
50 
25 
8 
30 

L          <. 

907,150      0 
2,990      0 
5.9*0      0 
3,645      0 
235,833    10 
25,725      0 
586,003    15 
50,120      0 
831,160      0 
532,950    12 
37,3*4      0 
919    10 
16,904      0 
8448      0 
17.125      0 
187,270      0 
209,596    10 
65,495      0 
43,602      0 
1.638      0 
27,161    15 
3,567      0 
11  800      0 
11.508      0 
615.217    10 
24,021      5 
3,720      0 
6,813      0 

69,624 
1,694 
679 
29 
74,260 
24,077 
149,090 
4.097 
338649 
325,720 
14,486 
213 
7,927 
1,233 
6,009 
169,817 
177,252 
10,771 
11,555 
2,040 
7,833 
1,211 
817 
10,348 
£92,830 
15,861 
693 
10,800 

L.        I. 

11 
6 

20 
10 
35 
20 
65 
£0 
56 
19 
34 
30 
32 
32 
50 
24 
46 
6 
65 
38 
95 
65 
24 
42 
53 
27 
9  Mi. 
33 

L.          «. 

765.8C4      0 
10,104      0 
13.5SO      0 
290      0 
129,955      0 
24,077      0 
484,542    10 
81,940      0 
948.217      4 
309,434      0 
24,(.--t;       4 
319    10 
12,663      4 
1.972    16 
15.022    10 
203,780      8 
407,679    12 
64,626      0 
37.553    15 
S.876      0 
37,206    15 
3,935    15 
19.608      0 
21,730    16 
775,999    10 
21.412      7 
6.563    10 
17,820      0 

Cnlvci     .,                            ,.                 ... 

Horopf    .                                             .      . 

Mulel  

Lambs    !                                                ...... 

Pig,    

Barley     

Rye     

Meal  I.oaui 

Flour  Sacks 

Hums  HhJi 

Halfdo 

Firkins 

ToUl  

.    .    . 

4.497.708      7 

4,444,500      6 

L.           I. 

Total  Value  at  the  Average  of  1831  4.591,299    15 
Do.                Do.            1832  4,444,500      6 

Difference  146.799      9 

IRELAND  (MANUFACTURES.) 
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Manufactures. — The  manufactures  of  Ireland  are 
not  so  extensive  as  the  resources  of  the  country  might 
justify.  The  most  important  is  the  linen  manufacture, 
but  in  point  of  antiquity  the  woollen  takes  precedence. 
It  existed  in  Ireland  at  a  very  early  period,  and  was 
the  object  of  legislative  enactment  so  far  back  as  the 
3d  year  of  Edward  IV.  (A.D.  14G2.)  The  jealousy  of 
the  English  manufacturers,  however,  checked  and 
depressed  its  increase  by  a  variety  of  prohibitory  acts, 
which  they  got  passed  through  parliament  at  different 
periods,  and  which  were  only  repealed  at  the  Union. 
The  manufacture  is  confined  to  the  production  of  the 
coarser  description  of  goods ;  as  yet,  no  fabric  of 
superfine  cloth  has  been  successfully  made.  Flannels 
are  made  in  Wicklow,  blankets  in  Kilkenny,  and 
broad  cloths  at  Middleton  and  Cork.  The  spinning  of 
wool  into  yarn  is  much  followed  by  the  women  in  the 
north-west  parts  of  the  island.  There  are  at  present 
employed  in  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  cloths  upwards  of  6,500  persons ;  worsted 
stuffs,  near  3000,  and  flannels  about  3000,  making  a 
total  of  12,500  individuals. 

The  foundation  of  the  linen  manufacture  in  Ireland 
was  laid  by  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Strafford,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  during  the  time  he  resided  in 
that  country  as  chief  governor.  He  sent  to  Holland 
for  flax-seed,  and  to  the  Netherlands  and  France  for 
competent  workmen.  The  flax  was  sown,  and  suc- 
ceeded according-  to  expectation ;  spinners  and  looms 
were  set  to  work  ;  and  his  lordship,  to  animate  others, 
embarked  himself  in  the  business,  and  expended  in 
promoting  it,  .£30,000,  of  his  private  fortune.  After- 
wards, the  duke  of  Ormond  supported  very  much 
the  linen  manufacture  of  Ireland,  but  it  had  not 
gained  much  ground  at  the  time  of  the  revolution, 
the  woollen  being  the  true  and  natural  staple  of  the 
Irish,  their  climate  and  extensive  sheep-grounds  en- 
suring to  them  a  steady  and  cheap  supply  of  the  raw 
material,  much  beyond  the  home  consumption  :  and 
it  appears  from  the  preamble  to  the  English  statute 
of  10th  and  llth  William  III.,  chap.  10,  that  they 
were  at  the  time  possessed  of  a  profitable  export  of 
it.  This  export  was  supposed  to  interfere,  and  very 
probably  did,  with  the  export  from  Great  Britain  ; 
and  a  plan  was  in  consequence  undertaken  there,  to 
annihilate  the  woollen  trade  of  Ireland,  and  to  con- 
fine the  Irish  linen  manufacture  in  its  place.  Accord- 
ingly, an  act  was  passed  in  England,  1698,  for 
inviting  foreigners  to  settle  in  Ireland,  as  the  preamble 
recites,  and,  with  that  view,  enacting,  that  the  import 
of  all  sorts  of  hemp  and  flax,  and  all  the  productions 
thereof,  should  from  thence  be  admitted  duty  free 
from  Ireland  into  England  ;  giving  a  preference,  by 
that  exemption  from  duty,  to  the  linen  manufacture 
of  Ireland,  over  the  foreign, estimated  at  the  time,  as 
a  report  of  the  Irish  house  of  commons,  on  the  llth 
of  February,  1774,  states,  to  be  equal  to  25  per  cent. 

The  board  of  the  trustees  of  the  linen  manufacture 
of  Ireland  was  constituted  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
and  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1710.  It  has  always  been  composed  of  the 
principal  personages  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain, 
who  were  entitled  the  trustees  of  the  linen  manufac- 
ture of  Ireland.  A  system  of  laws  was  framed  for 
the  regulation  of  the  linen  manufactures,  and  the 
prevention  of  fraud,  which  for  wisdom,  penetration, 
and  an  attention  which  extended  to  the  most  minute 
articles,  would  do  honour  to  the  most  enlightened 
country.  Considerable  sums  (from  £18,000  to 
£25,000  per  ann.)  was  intrusted  by  parliament  to  the 
distribution  of  the  trustees  in  premiums,  for  extend- 
ing and  encouraging  the  linen  manufacture.  Under 
this  auspicious  influence  it  flourished  and  grew  apace, 
whilst  every  day  new  proselytes  to  industry  were  in- 
vited to  take  shelter  under  its  benignant  shade. 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount  of  linrn 
and  linen  yarn  exported  from  Ireland  to  all  parts  of 
the  world  from  1710  to  1823,  with  the  official  value 
of  the  same. 

GRAND  TOTAL  OF  THE  LINEN  EXPORTED. 

Grand  Total 
from  th« 
Year 

Li,,.,, 

Official  Vain«  of  Linn  Ei  ported. 

Pliin  tnd 
C»i..,.red 

Yarn. 

Plain  and 
Coloured. 

Y.rn. 

Tola!  Official 

1710  to  1719 
1720  to  1729 
1730  to  1739 
1740  to  1749 
1750  to  1759 
1760  to  1769 
1770  to  1779 
17SO  to  1789 
1790  to  1799 
1800  to  1809 
1810  to  1819 
1820  to  1823 

Yarda. 
19.812.S16 

38,259,347 
52.479,565 
74,916.255 
127,159,229 
160.S74.400 
203,108,197 
251,892,458 
409,729.904 
381,636.867 
418.57N.079 
176,851,345 

Oil. 
121,942 
147,238 
150,139 
208,537 
260,944 
:»:!,!).  u 
317,525 
321,553 
204,837 
126,572 
130,9fcO 
»,(iG4 

L. 

1  137.354 
1,912,1159 
3,284,519 
5,16<i.55l 
8,187,'7I4 
10,718,281 
14,434,318 
16,818,992 
27,309,717 
25,561  .259 
27,919,743 
11,788,881 

L. 

1.1  22.869 
872387 
648,762 
1,251  248 
1.5fi5.677 
2.003.538 
1.SM5.I75 
1.941,346 
1,229,051 
759,438 
785,889 
177,994 

u 

2,500.223 
2,7-:,  3-10 
4.133.2S1 
6.417,798 
9,753,394 
12,721,819 
16,33:(,41)3 
1W60.33S 
20  538,768 
26,360.967 
aW  05  63'^ 
11,  907.  DM 

168,704,771 

1710  to  1S23 

2,315,298,462 

2.3J3.851 

154,241,395 

14,463,374 

Distillation  is  another  branch  of  industry  charac- 
teristic of  Ireland,  but  by  no  means  attended  with 
the  same  happy  effects.  It  has  hitherto  been  carried 
on  chiefly  in  defiance  of  the  revenue  and  government, 
and  has  given  birth  to  a  vast  system  of  contraband, 
equally  destructive  of  morals  and  of  public  order.  All 
the  mountains,  bogs,  and  deep  valleys  of  the  north 
and  west  abound  with  illicit  stills,  in  spots  where  the 
most  diligent  search  can  scarcely  discover  them;  and 
where  detected,  they  can  scarcely  be  seized  without 
the  aid  of  an  armed  force.  When  the  troops  are 
seen  advancing,  concerted  signals  are  made,  and  the 
small  light  stills  are  soon  conveyed  to  a  distant  quar- 
ter. The  farmers  and  proprietors  encourage  illicit 
distillation  as  the  most  ready  mode  of  affording  a 
market  for  their  grain.  The  quality  of  the  spirit 
was  long  much  superior  to  that  produced  by  the  legal 
distillers,  owing  to  the  injudicious  restrictions  im- 
posed on  the  Tatter  ;  so  that,  in  selling,  it  was  con- 
sidered the  highest  possible  recommendation  to  give 
assurance  that  it  "  never  paid  duty."  Even  in  the 
regular  distilleries  established  in  the  great  cities,  Mr 
Wakefield  gives  reason  to  think  that,  through  a  pur- 
chased collusion  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  not  more 
than  half  the  produce  paid  duty.  He  calculates  the 
entire  loss  on  them  to  be  £856,000,  and  that  on  the 
illicit  distillation  nearly  as  much ;  so  that,  instead 
of  a  revenue  of  £2,280,000,  which  ought  to  have 
entered  into  the  treasury,  the  amount  was  only 
£664,000.  The  most  rigorous  laws  were  enacted  in 
vain,  for  they  only  rendered  the  people  concerned  in 
this  practice  more  desperate  and  determined.  Of  late, 
however,  the  system  has  been  entirely  new-modelled; 
the  duty,  as  in  Scotland,  has  been  reduced  to  two 
shillings  a  gallon,  and  free  exportation  permitted  ; 
and  the  strictest  measures  have  been  taken  to  put  a 
stop  to  abuses  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  The 
effect  has  been  remarkable ;  the  quantity  of  spirits 
paying  duty,  which  from  1818  to  1822  varied  from 
3,000,000  to  4,000,000,  rose  in  1824  to  7,800,000, 
and  in  1832  to  8,657,000;  thus  warranting  a  pre- 
sumption that  the  contraband  fabrication  of  this 
article  has  been  greatly  diminished  ;  yet  doubts  may 
be  entertained  if  the  cheapness  of  a  commodity  of 
which  the  excess  is  so  pernicious  be  on  the  whole 
beneficial  to  the  country. 

The  killing  and  salting  of  beef  and  pork  for  sale 
forms  a  great  branch  of  Irish  commerce.  During 
the  American  war,  the  number  of  oxen  and  cows 
slaughtered  amounted  to  about  50,000  annually;  but 
Mr  Wakefield  supposes  them  reduced  in  1808  to 
about  18,000  ;  partly  owing  to  the  extended  tillage, 
and  partly  to  the  great  increase  in  the  export  of  live 
cattle.  Each  animal  is  found  to  produce  upwards  of 
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six  cwt.  of  beef,  seven  stones  of  tallow,  and  nearly 
one  cwt.  of  hiile.  The  ilt's]>atch  with  which  the 
animals  are  slaughtered,  the  meat  cut  up  and  salted, 
and  afterwards  packed,  is  astonishing.  The  beef  is 
packed  in  three  different  forms,  called  planter's  beef, 
liuiia  beef,  and  common  beef;  the  first  two  having 
the  coarse  pieces  taken  out,  and  charged  four  shil- 
lings additional  per  cwt.  While  the  export  of  salt 
beef  has  diminished,  that  of  pork  lias  of  late  been 
much  extended. 

The  cotton  manufacture,  since  1822,  has  spread 
through  Ireland  in  a  very  surprising  manner,  particu- 
larly in  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Down,  Louth,  and 
part  of  Dublin.  The  coarser  linen  fabrics  are  dis- 
appearing before  it,  and  proceeding  to  the  westward 
and  southward,  retaining  still  an  equal  hold  of  the 
kingdom  in  general.  More  recently  this  fabric  has 
rather  declined,  and  linen  has  regained  the  ascend- 
ency. 

l-'i-hery  is  a  branch  of  industry  for  which  the  ex- 
tended shores  and  deep  bays  of  Ireland  would  be 
peculiarly  adopted.  Nor  do  the  inland  waters,  the 
rivers  and  lakes,  less  abound  in  the  species  of  fish 
appropriate  to  them.  The  diligence  of  the  Irish  in 
taking  fish  for  immediate  consumption  is  considerable, 
being  urged  on  by  the  frequent  abstinence  from  other 
food  wliich  their  Catholic  profession  enjoins.  Their 
trout  and  salmon  are  distinguished  both  for  size  and 
taste:  the  salmon  are  caught  by  weirs,  stake-nets, 
and  other  contrivances,  but  with  so  little  precaution 
that  their  number  has  been  sensibly  diminished.  The 
eels  also  are  delicate  and  attain  a  great  size  ;  and  the 
use  of  eel-weirs,  a  practice  but  partially  known  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel,  is  very  general.  These  pro- 
cesses, however,  do  considerable  injury  by  flooding 
the  adjoining  lands.  Dublin,  and  the  other  great 
towns,  obtain  a  regular  supply  of  sea-fish,  though  at 
prices  so  high  as  to  place  the  consumption  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  lower  orders.  The  curing  of  fish 
has  made  very  little  progress,  when  compared  with 
the  opportunities  which  the  coasts  of  Ireland  afford. 
In  1809,  parliament  appointed  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners for  the  promotion  of  Irish  fisheries,  placing  at 
their  disposal  a  sum  of  £5000  to  be  employed  in 
erecting  small  piers,  fitting  out  commodious  boats, 
and  providing  other  facilities.  Since  that  time,  the 
curing  of  fish  has  made  considerable  progress,  though 
Ireland  still  cannot  come  into  any  sort  of  competition 
with  Scotland.  In  1824,  the  herrings  produced  by 
the  coast  fishery  amounted  to  34,201,  on  which  was 
allowed  a  bounty  of  ,£6726.  The  open  sea  fishery 
produced  7638  barrels,  on  which  a  bounty  was  given 
of  £17,300.  There  were  also  cured  2934  cwt.  cod, 
2645  cwt.  ling,  9500  cwt.  hake.  The  last  is  chiefly 
caught  on  the  coasts  of  Waterford  and  Cork.  There 
is  supposed  to  be  a  most  extensive  bank,  extending 
from  its  western  coast  as  far  as  Newfoundland. 

Commerce. — With  the  exception  of  the  linen  manu- 
facture, the  manufactured  products  of  Ireland  are 
quite  inconsiderable.  She  has,  however,  very  great 
facilities  for  the  production  of  raw  materials  ;  and  it  is 
in  all  respects  more  suitable  for  her,  as  well  as  for 
England,  that  she  should  direct  her  efforts  to  this 
department,  and  import  manufactured  articles  from 
Britain,  than  that  she  should  attempt  to  enter  into  an 
unequal  competition  with  the  latter  in  manufacturing 
industry.  Previously  to  1806,  there  were  several 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  corn  from  Ireland 
into  England  ;  but  these  were  wholly  abolished,  and 
since  that  epoch  her  exports  of  corn  to  this  country 
have  increased  from  less  than  400,000  to  above 
2,600,000  quarters  !  In  1825  the  other  restraints  on 
the  intercourse  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain 
were  mostly  abolished  ;  and  owing  to  this  circum- 
stance, and  to  the  establishment  of  a  regular  inter- 


course by  steam  packets  between  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
Bristol,  :ui(l  the  principal  towns  on  the  east  anil  south 
coasts  of  Ireland,  the  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries lias  been  vastly  increased.  This  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  much  advantage  to  both  parties,  but 
principally  to  Ireland ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
agitation  of  which  she  is  the  prey,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  she  has  made  very  considerable  advances 
in  the  way  of  improvement  within  the  last  half  dozen 
years.  Owing  to  the  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries being  now  placed  on  the  footing  of  a  coasting 
trade,  no  account  has  been  kept,  later  than  1825,  of 
the  reciprocal  imports  and  exports  of  each,  except 
in  the  case  of  corn. 

The  shipping  interest  of  Ireland  is  on  a  very  small 
scale  when  compared  with  that  of  the  sister  island. 
On  the  31st  December,  1830,  she  had  1424  vessels; 
the  tonnage  of  which  was  101,820,  navigated  by  7794 
men  and  boys.  In  1832  there  were  built  twenty-five 
ships,  of  1909  tons.  There  were  entered  inwards, 
in  1831,  14,499  ships,  of  1,420,382  tons ;  outwards, 
9801  ships,  1,073,545  tons.  Of  this  were  employed 
in  trade  with  Great  Britain,  13,584  ships,  and 
1,262,221  tons,  inwards  ;  9029  ships,  921,128  tons, 
outwards  ;  in  foreign  trade,  915  ships,  158,161  tons, 
inwards  ;  772  ships,  152,417  tons,  outwards. 

Church. — The  conversion  of  the  Irish  to  Chris- 
tianity is  generally  ascribed  to  St  Patrick,  a  native 
of  Scotland,  who  is  said  to  have  received  his  mission 
from  pope  Celestine,  and  to  have  been  raised  to  the 
archiepiscopal  chair  of  Armagh.  It  appears  that;  till 
the  twelfth  century,  the  pope  had  no  authority  in 
Ireland,  (Ledwich,  p.  78.),  and  that  long  before 
that  time,  a  regular  hierarchy  had  been  established 
there,  with  numerous  bishops  ;  every  church  almost 
having  one,  besides  those  which  were  appointed  to 
each  see.  The  learned  antiquary  Ledwich,  remarks, 
that  until  the  arrival  of  the  English  in  Ireland, 
the  number  of  its  sees,  and  the  succession  of  its 
bishops,  as  well  as  the  history  of  its  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  are  involved  in  great  obscurity. 

The  number  of  clergymen  of  the  established 
church  consisted  of  1,700,  viz.,  4  archbishops,  18 
bishops,  33  deans,  34  archdeacons,  500  canons, 
prebends,  &c.  The  total  dignitaries  being  587,  and 
working  clergy  1,113.  Total  general,  1,700.  By  an 
act,  however,  recently  passed,  two  archbishoprics  are 
to  be  converted  into  bishoprics,  and  ten  bishoprics  are 
to  be  abolished.  The  aggregate  revenue  of  the  eccle- 
siastical establishment  of  Ireland  is  estimated  by  several 
authors,  as  not  exceeding  £  1,000,000  per  annum. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  of  Ireland  is  com- 
posed of  four  archbishops  and  twenty-two  bishops. 
The  archbishops  take  their  titles,  as  in  the  estab- 
lished church,  from  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel,  and 
Tuam.  Of  the  bishops  eight  are  suffragans  of 
Armagh,  and  are  those  of  Ardagh,  Clogher,  Derry, 
Down  and  Connor,  Dromore,  Kilmore,  Meath,  and 
Raphoe.  Dublin  has  but  three  suffragans,  Leighlin 
and  Ferns,  Kildare,  and  Ossory.  Six  are  suffragans 
to  Cashel,  viz.,  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe,  Cloyne  and 
Ross,  Cork,  Killaloe,  Limerick  and  Waterford,  and 
Lismore.  Four  are  subject  to  Tuam,  viz.  Achonry, 
Clonfert,  Elphin,  and  Killalla.  There  is  besides  these 
the  bishop  of  the  united  dioceses  of  Kilmacduagh 
and  Kilfenoras,  the  one  in  Connaught,  the  other  in 
Munster,  who  is  alternately  suffragan  of  Tuam  and 
Cashel.  As  in  the  established  church,  there  is  also 
a  dignitary  in  Galway  called  a  Warden,  who  has 
nearly  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  is  no  farther 
subject  to  higher  powers  than  that  he  is  liable  to 
the  triennial  visitation  of  the  archbishop  of  Tuam. 
Every  bishop  has  a  vicar-general  of  his  own  appoint- 
ment, who  holds  his  office  only  durante  beneplacito, 
and  whose  jurisdiction  ceases  on  the  death  of  the 
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prelate.  Every  diocese  has  also  a  dean,  who  has  the 
peculiar  direction  of  all  ecclesiastical  matters  apper- 
taining to  Ireland,  and  also  an  archdeacon,  named  by 
the  bishop.  These  are  two  mere  nominal  dignities, 
having  neither  power  nor  emolument  annexed  to 
them.  On  the  death  of  a  bishop,  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese  are  empowered  by  the  canon  law  to  elect  a 
vicar  capitular,  who  is  invested,  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  see,  with  episcopal  jurisdiction  ;  but  if  such 
election  does  not  take  place  within  a  specified  number 
of  days  after  the  demise  of  the  bishop  has  been  noti- 
fied to  them,  the  archbishop  of  the  province  may 
appoint  of  his  own  authority,  the  vicar.  The  clergy, 
in  the  mean  time,  assemble,  and  fix  their  choice  on 
one  of  their  own  body,  or  sometimes  on  a  stranger, 
that  he  may  be  appointed  to  the  vacant  see.  The 
bishops  also  of  the  province  consult  each  other,  and 
unite  in  presenting  two  or  three  men  of  merit,  one  of 
whom  is  usually  appointed.  The  appointment  of  the 
Irish  bishops  takes  place  on  Monday,  and  on  the 
following  Sunday  is  submitted  to  the  pope,  who 
may  confirm  or  annul  the  nomination  at  will. 

The  parish  priest  is  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, if  that  can  be  called  voluntary  which  is 
established  by  ancient  custom  and  general  prevalence. 
His  income  springs  from  various  sources.  From 
Easter,  and  Christmas  dues.  These  consist  in  a 
certain  sum  paid  by  the  head  of  every  family  to  the 
parish  priest  for  his  support,  and  in  consideration  of 
his  trouble  in  catechising,  instructing,  and  hearing 
the  confessions  of  his  family.  The  sum  is  greater  or 
smaller  hi  proportion  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
parishioner.  In  the  country  parishes  it  is  generally  a 
shilling  at  Easter,  and  a  shilling  at  Christmas  ;  some 
give  half  a  crown,  some  a  crown,  and  some  few  a 
guinea  a  year.  There  is  no  general  ecclesiastical 
law  to  enforce  the  payment  of  these  trifles  ;  but  as 
the  mode  was  struck  out  in  what  lias  been  denomi- 
nated the  council  of  Kilkenny,  under  Rinnuccini,  it 
has  continued  ever  since  to  be  practised,  and  from 
custom  has  acquired  the  force  of  law.  The  sum  to 
be  paid  at  weddings  is  different  in  different  dioceses. 
The  parochial  fee  for  each  christening  is  two 
shillings  or  half  a  crown,  besides  which  the  spon- 
sors usually  give  something  more.  Some  trifle  is 
generally  given  for  visiting  the  sick;  a  shilling 
usually  in  the  country. 


The  estimate  of  the  income  of  clergymen  who  are 
not  of  the  established  church  amounts  annually  to 
£264,000,  and  the  number  of  clergymen,  2,378,  at 
an  average  of  £  1 10  each.  The  number  of  hearers  is 
6,600,000,  computed  as  follows  :  Catholics,  5.500,000 
Presbyterians,  800,000,  and  Methodists  and  other 
sects,  300,000.  The  places  of  worship  amount  to 
2,378.  The  number  of  all  the  clergymen  is  thus 
given  in  the  Dublin  Evening  Post,  of  14th  March, 
1822.  Catholic  clergy,  1,994 — Presbyterian  239, 
and  other  sects  145.  Total  clergymen,  2,378.  And 
the  established  church  clergy  1,697.  Grand  total  of 
all  sects  of  clergymen,  4,075. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  custom  has  estab- 
lished, that  a  certain  quantity  of  hay  and  oats  is 
sent  by  the  more  opulent  parishioners  to  the  clergy- 
man, that  his  turf  should  be  cut,  his  corn  reaped,  his 
meadow  mowed,  &c.,  gratis.  The  general  stipend  of 
the  curate  is  the  third  part  of  the  general  receipts  ot 
the  parish ;  but  in  some  instances  he  receives  half 
the  parochial  emoluments. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  incomes  of  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Established  Church. 


Archbishop  of  Armagh,              .           .           . 
—          of  Dublin  with  Kildare,      . 
Bishop  of  Meath, 
—     of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore, 
—     of  Derry  and  Raphoe,   . 
—      of  Kilmore,  Armagh,  and  Elphin, 
—     of  Ferns,  Leighlin,  and  Ossory, 
—     of  Cashel  and  Emly,  Waterford  and  L 
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2    0 
13    5 
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9    1 
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—     of  Limerick,  Ardfert,  and  Aghadoe, 
—     of  Cork,  Ross,  and  Cloyne, 
—     of  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora, 
—     of  Tuam,  Killalla,  and  Achonry, 

Total  of  Archbishops  and  Bishops, 


£.84,952    S    1  £.67,368    4    9 


In  order  that  the  reader  may  have  before  him  a 
full  view  of  the  present  condition  of  church  property 
in  Ireland,  we  subjoin  a  series  of  Tables  which  have 
been  constructed  by  the  Clerical  Society,  and  are 
founded  upon  authentic  and  ample  returns.  These 
tables  show  how  little  ground  there  is  for  the  asser- 
tion that  the  clergy  of  the  established  church  are 
paid  chiefly  by  the  Roman  Catholic  population.  The 
proportion  of  composition  to  which  Protestant 
property  is  liable  exceeds  nearly  twenty  times  that 
which  is  payable  out  of  lands  of  which  the  fee  is  in 
Roman  Catholic  proprietors. 


TABLE  FIRST. 


No.  of 

No.  of 

Total  No. 
of 
benefices. 

benefices 
for  which 
returns 
have  been 

Total  No. 
of 
acres. 

Total  amount  of 
composition. 

acres  be- 
longing in 
fee  to  Pro- 

Amount  of  com- 
position there- 
upon. 

acres 
belonging 
in  fee  to 
Roman 

Amount  of  com- 
position there- 
upon. 

received. 

Catholics. 

1,412 

1,077 

11,762,854 

£459,324    13s.  OR 

11,047,807 

£438,423    3s.  Hid. 

715,047 

£20,901  9s.  Id. 

TABLE  FIRST  CONTINUED. 


No.  of 

Ttftal  No. 
of  Tithe- 
payers. 

acres. 
Liability 
undertaken 
by  the 

Amount  of  com- 
position there- 
upon. 

.  No.  of 
payers  thus 
struck  off. 

No.  of  acres. 
Liability  devolv- 
ed upon  the 
landlords. 

Amount  of  com- 
position there- 
upon. 

No.  of 
payers  thus 
struck  off. 

Total  No.  of 
acres  either  un 
dertaken  or 
devolved. 

landlords. 

380,148 

2,169,133 

£68,102     19s.    OJd. 

100,869 

1,111,513 

£38,728    17s.  Hid. 

45,260 

3,280,646 

TABLE  FIRST  CONTINUED. 


Total  amount  of  com- 
position thereupon. 

Total  No.  of 
payers  ascer- 
tained to  be 
struck  off. 

No.  of  acres  uta- 
ascertained  where 
the  liability  rests. 

Amount  of  composi- 
tion thereupon. 

No.  of  payers 
whose  liability 
consequently  re- 
mains doubtful. 

Average  per 
acre  is 
d. 

9i   <8«M 

1*00099 

£106,831     17s.    Od. 

146,129 

8,482,208 

£352,492    16s.    Ofl. 

234,019 

IV. 
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TAHI.K  SKCOM). 


Ho.  of  bem-fices  whose  income  has  been 
mlwmy*  paid,  and  is  likely  to  continue 
to  from  the  undertakings  of  the  land- 
lord* and  liability  devolving,  &c. 

No-   of  benefices  whone  payment   has 
ceased,  owing  to  the  direct  interfer- 
ence of  the    late    government,    lord 
Althorp's  speech. 

No.  of  benefices  whose  payment  baa 
ceased,    owing   to   the   agitation   of 
priests,  local  magistrates,  &c.  &c. 

Bene- 

f.re^ 

821 

Acres. 

4,389,636 

Composition. 
£128,922     19s.  8&d. 

Bene- 
fices. 

58 

Acres. 
642,001 

Composition. 
£25,543    19s.    9&d. 

Bene- 
fices. 

624 

Acres. 
5,539,931 

Composition. 
£230,239     Is.    3d. 

TABLE  THIRD. 


No.  of  benefices  averaging  4d.  per  acre 
and  under. 

No.  of  benefices  exceeding  4d.,  and  not  exceeding 
6d.  per  acre. 

Benefices. 

lot 

^cres. 
2,435,179 

£           s.      d. 
35,988       9       1 

Benefices. 
95 

Acres. 
1,739,875 

£       s.    d. 

35,480    6    4^ 

TABLE  THIRD  CONTINUED. 


No.  of  benefices  exceeding  6d.,  and  not  exceeding 
Is.  per  acre. 


No.  of  beneficea  exceeding  Is.,  and  not  exceeding 
IB.  (id.  per  acre. 


Benefices. 
337 

Acres. 

3,987,844 

£           s.       d. 
149,325        6        5& 

Benefices. 
201 

Acres. 
1,622,395 

£          s.        d. 

97,374       8        11& 

TABLE  THIRD  CONTINUED. 


No.  of  benefices  exceeding  Is.  6d.,  and  not  exceeding 
2d.  per  acre. 


No.  of  beneficea  exceeding  2s.,  and  not  exceeding 
2s.  6d.  per  acre. 


Benefices. 
93 

Acres. 
566,649 

£          e.        d. 
<8,359        16        2% 

Benefices. 
37 

Acres. 
127,783 

£         s.       d. 
14,121        3       0% 

TABLE  THIRD  CONTINUED. 


No.  of  benefices  exceeding  2s.  6d.,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 3s.  per  acre. 

No.  of  benefices  exceeding  3a.  per  acre. 

The  results  of  table* 
two  and  three  do  not  re- 
fer  to   tables   one   and 
four,  being  of  an  earlier 
date  than  the  two  last 
mentioned. 

Benefices. 
15 

Acres. 
57,875 

Composition. 
£7,917    7s.    8J£d. 

Benefices. 
15 

Acres. 
33,908 

Composition. 
£6,169    2s.    4&d. 

TABLE  FOURTH. 


No.  of  be- 

No. of  be- 

No. of  be- 

No. of  be- 

No. of  be- 

No. of  be- 

No. of  be- 

No. of  be- 

nefices ex- 

nefices ex- 

nefices ex- 

nefices ex- 

nefices ex- 

nefices ex- 

nefices ex- 

nefices ex- 

income is  50/. 

ceeding  502., 
and  not  ex- 

ceeding 1002., 
and  not  ex- 

ceeding 1502., 
and  nut  ex- 

ceeding 2002., 
and  not  ex- 

ceeding 2502., 
and  not  ex- 

ceeding 3002., 
and  nut  ex- 

ceeding 35C2., 
and  not  ex- 

ceeding 4002, 
and  not  ex- 

ceeding 100  A 

ceeding  1507. 

ceeding  2002. 

ceeding  2502. 

ceeding  300?. 

ceeding  3502. 

ceeding  4002. 

ceeding  4502. 

per  annum. 

per  annum. 

per  annum. 

per  annum. 

per  annum. 

per  annum. 

per  annum. 

per  annum. 

39 

68 

86 

94 

94 

103 

83 

57 

63 

TABLE  FOURTH  CONTINUED. 


No.  of  benefi- 
ces exceeding 
4502.,  and  not 
exceeding  5002. 
per  annum. 

No.  of  benefi- 
ces not  ex- 
ceeding 6002. 
per  annum. 

No.  of  benefi- 
ces not  ex- 
ceeding 7002. 
per  annum. 

No.  of  benefi- 
ces not  ex- 
ceeding 8002. 
per  annum. 

No.  of  benefi- 
ces not  ex- 
ceeding S002. 
per  annum. 

No.  of  benefi- 
ces not  ex- 
ceeding 1,0002. 
per  annum. 

No.  of  benefi- 
ces not  ex- 
ceeding 1,1002. 
per  annum. 

No.  of  benefi- 
ces not  ex- 
ceeding 1,2002. 
per  annum. 

70 

82 

68 

44 

38 

29 

21 

12 

TABLE  FOURTH  CONTINUED. 


No.  of  be- 

No. of  be- 

No  of  be- 

No. of  be- 

No. of  be- 

No. of  be- 

No. of  be- 

No. of  be- 

No. of  be- 

nefices not 

nefires  not 

nefices  not 

nefices  not 

nefices  not 

nefices  not 

nefices  not 

nefices  not 

nefices  not 

Total  No. 

exceeding 
1,3002.  per 

exceeding 
1,4002.  per 

exceeding 
1,5002.  per 

exceeding 
1,6002.  per 

exceeding 
1,7002.  per 

exceeding 
1,9002.  per 

exceeding- 
2,0002.  per 

exceeding 
2,4002.  per 

exceeding 
2,9002.  per 

of 
benefices. 

•nnom. 

annum. 

annum. 

annum. 

annum. 

annum. 

annum. 

annum. 

4 

8 

S 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 
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Government.— The  government  of  Ireland,  before 
the  Union,  was  formed  strictly  on  the  model  of  that 
of  Great  Britain ;  the  lord-lieutenant  representing, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  person  of  the  king,  and  the 
houses  of  lords  and  commons  being  exactly  similar  to 
that  of  the  British.  Since  the  Union,  a  near 
approach  has  been  made  to  the  system  by  which 
the  affairs  of  Scotland  were  regulated  on  the  like 
occasion  ;  but  advantages  have  been  conceded  to 
Ireland  in  the  representation,  and  in  the  establish- 
ment of-a  court,  with  a  resident  viceroy. 

The  first  establishment  of  the  office  of  viceroy 
of  Ireland  is  to  be  found  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. ; 
but  when  the  extension  of  British  power  in  Ireland 
rendered  such  an  officer  permanently  necessary,  it 
was  provided  by  a  statute. 

LORD  LIEUTENANTS  OF  IRELAND  FROM  1361  TO  1835. 


1361  Lionel,  eail  of  Ulster 

1379  Edmund    Mortimer,      earl      o 

|     March 
1332  Ph.  Courtney,  lord  lieu.,  but  th 

i    lord  Birmingham  general 
13S4  Robert  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford, 


5:  Roger  Mortimer, 
I    and  Ulster 
UMKfcv    Richard    II.,    in    pe 

(second  time) 

1401  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster 
1410  John,  duke  of  Bedford 

1413  Edward,  earl  of  March 

1414  Sir  John  Talbot 

1416  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster 

1427i  Sir  John  de  Grey 

MiS  Sir  J.  Sutton,  lord  Dudley 

1432  Sir  Thomas  Stanley 

1431  Lion  lord  Wells 

1440  James,    earl    of    Ormond    (first 

I    time) 

1446lJames,  earl  of  Shrewsbury 
1449  Richard,  duke  of  York 
1461  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  lord 

lieutenant  for  life 
1479  Richard,  duke  of  York 
14S3  Prince  Edward,  son  to  Richard 

III. 

1485  John  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Lincoln 
1490  Jasper,  duke  of  Bedford 
1498  Gerald,    earl    of    Kildare  (first 

time) 
1501  Henry,  duke  of  York,  afterwards 

Henry  VIII. 
1504  Gerald,  earl  of  Kildare  (second 

time) 

1520  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey 
1530  Henry,  duke  of  Richmond 
1558  Thomas,  earl  of  Sussex 

1598  Robert,  earl  of  Essex 

1599  Sir  Charles  Blunt,  lord  Mountjoy 
1639  Thomas,  lord    viscount    Went- 

worth,  earl  of  Stafford 
1643  James,  marquis  of  Ormond 
1649  Oliver  Cromwell 
1660  James  Butler,  duke,  marquis  and 

earl  of  Ormond 

loo"J  John  Roberts,  lord  Roberts 
1870  J.  Berkley,  lord  Berkley 
167*  Ariher  Capel,  earl  of  Essex 
1677  James  Butler,  duke  of  Ormond 
1685  Henry  Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon 
16a6  Richard  Talbot,  earl  of  Tyrcon 

net 

1690  Henry  Sidney,  lord  Sidney 
1615  Henry  Capel,  lord  Cupel 
1701  Law,  Hyde,  earl  of  Rochester 
i!703  James  Butler,  duke  of  Ormond 

(first  time) 
1707  Thomas  Herbert,  earl  of  P 

broke 
1709  Thomas  Wharton,  earl  of  Whar- 

ton 
1711  July  3rd.,  James  Butler,  duke  of 

1713  Oct.  27th.,' Charles  Talbot,  duke 

of  Shrewsbury 

1714  Charles  Spencer,  earl  of  Sund 

land 


•(iv.  1st.,  Charles  Fitzroy,  duke 
of  Grafton 

harles  lord  viscountTownshend 
larch  31st.,  Charles  Paulet, 
duke  ol  Bolton 

August  28th.,   Charles  Fitzroy, 
duke  of  Grafton 
ct.  22ml.,  John,  lord  Carteret 
ppt.    llth.,    Lionel,   Cranfield, 
Sackville.  duke  of  Dorset 
ppt.  7th.,  William  Cavendish, 
duke  of  Devonshire 
ugust  31st.,   Philip   Stanhope, 
earl  of  Chesterfield 
7  Sept.    13th.,  William  Stanhope, 
earl  of  Harrington 
pt.    9th.,    Lionel,     Cranfield, 
Sackville,  duke  of  Dorset 
1755  May  ath.,  William   Cavendish, 

quis  of  Hartington 
1757  Sept.  zsih.,  John  Russell,  duke 
of  Bedford 

:t-  6th.,  George  Dunk,  earl  of 
Halilax 

1763  Sept.  22nd.,  Hugh,  earl  of  North- 
umberland 

Ft.  18th.,  Francis,  earl  of  Hert- 
ford 
1767  Oct.  J4th.,  George  lord  viscount 

Townshend 
1772  Nov.  30th.,  Simon  Harcourt,  carl 
of  Harcourt 
an.  25th.,  John  Hobart,  earl  of 

Buckinghamshire 
Dec.  23rd.,  Frederick  Howard, 

earl  of  Carli-le 
Ipril    14th.,   W.   H.   Cavendish 

Bentinck,  duke  of  Portland 
iept.      15th.,      George    Nugent 
Grenville    Temple,     earl    of 
Temple 
une  3rd.,  Robert  Henly,  earl  of 

Northington 

'eb.  24th.,  Charles  Manners, 
duke  of  Rutland,  died  24th 
Oct.  1787. 

3ec.      16th.,     George     Nugent 
Grenville  Temple,  marquis  of 
Buckingham 
.  5th.,  John   Fane,    earl    of 


West 


eland 


:arl  Fitzwilliam 
ari  Camden 
Marquis  Cornwallis 
•lay  2ith.,  Philip,  earl  of  Hard- 
wicke 

larl  of  Powis,  (did  not  go  over) 
larch  2-.tli.,  John,  duke  of  Bed- 
ford 

1807  April   19th.,    Charles,    duke   of 
Richmond 

ugust  26th.,  Charles  viscount 
Whitworth 

Oct  9th.,  Charles,  earl  of  Talbot 
Dec.  29th.,  Marquis  of  Wellesley 
July  do.  do.  do. 

uke  of  Northumberland 
arquis  of  Anglesey 
[arquis  of  Wellesley 
Earl  of  Hadtlington 
1  Mulgrave 


The  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  corresponds  with 
the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  by 
whose  directions  he  is  supposed  to  regulate  his 
conduct ;  his  salary  amounts  to  £27,000  per  annum. 
His  residence  is  in  Dublin  castle,  built  in  1220. 
The  officers  of  the  lord  lieutenant's  household  are  a 
private  secretary,  a  steward,  a  comptroller,  a  cham- 
berlain, a  gentleman  usher,  a  master  of  the  horse, 
with  gentlemen  of  the  chambers,  pages,  &c- 

Ireland  has  a  privy  council,  of  which  the  chief 
officers  of  state  are  members.  The  lord  lieutenant 
is  president.  The  number  of  members  of  the  privy 
council  is  between  fifty  and  sixty.  Next  to  the  lord 


lieutenant  the  secretary  is  considered  the  principal 
efficient  officer. 

Revenue. — The  revenue  of  Ireland  is  small. 
With  a  population  of  nearly  one  half  of  Great 
Britain,  the  revenue  seldom  exceeds  five  million 
pounds,  or  not  one-twelfth  of  the  total  revenue  of 
the  former,  while  the  expenses  and  charges  upon 
collection  are  much  greater  in  proportion.  In 
January,  1817,  the  exchequer  of  Ireland  was  united 
with  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  charge  for 
interest  and  management  on  the  loans  raised  in 
England  was  consolidated  with  the  public  debt  on 
that  date. 

Social  State. — Since  the  year  1825,  five  parlia- 
mentary committees  have  sat  on  the  state  of  Ireland, 
and  have  published  five  folio  volumes  on  the  subject. 
Much  information  has  also  been  recently  laid  before 
the  public  by  the  travels  and  investigations  of  private 
individuals.  And  from  all  sources,  abundant  evi- 
dence is  brought  to  prove,  that  a  great  amount  of 
crime  and  misery  prevails  even  at  this  day  over  the 
country.  In  1833,  there  were  17,800  crimes  per- 
petrated in  Ireland,  for  which  persons  were  committed 
to  jail.  In  England,  if  there  had  been  the  same 
ratio  between  crime  and  population,  there  should 
have  been  34,000  crimes :  there  were  only  20.000. 
In  Scotland,  there  should  have  been  4,000:  there 
were  but  2,000.  A  great  proportion  of  these  crimes 
consisted  of  personal  acts  of  violence  or  outrage, 
arising  from  the  brawls  of  factions,  or  disputes  about 
the  possession  of  lands.  "  A  small  Irish  county 
town,  during  assizes,"  says  Mr  Inglis,  who  travelled 
through  Ireland  in  1834,  and  who  has  published  a 
very  sensible  and  dispassionate  book  on  the  subject, 
"  presents  a  spectacle  that  is  never  seen  in  England ; 
for  even  supposing  the  calendar  to  be  as  long,  in  an 
English  as  in  an  Irish  county, — which  it  never  is, — 
the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  cases  to  be 
tried,  materially  affects  the  aspect  of  the  town  and 
its  population.  In  England,  a  case  of  murder  or 
manslaughter,  brings  to .  the  county  town  only  the 
near  relations  of  the  party  to  be  tried, — and  perhaps, 
of  the  party  prosecuting;  but  in  Ireland,  things  are 
on  a  different  scale.  The  English  murder  is  a 
private  act,  perpetrated  by  some  ruffian  for  the 
sake  of  gain :  the  Irish  homicide  has  been  com- 
mitted for  no  reason  at  all ;  and  not  by  one  cold- 
blooded ruffian,  but  by  a  crowd  of  demi-barbarians, 
who  meet  for  the  purpose  of  fighting ;  and  who  have 
no  other  reason  for  fighting,  than  because  .one  half 
of  the  number  are  called  O'Sullivan,  and  the  other 
O'  something  else ;  so  that  when  a  manslaughter  is 
to  be  prosecuted  at  an  Irish  assize,  the  case  does  not 
bring  up  merely  the  accused  and  his  one  or  two 
witnesses;  but  it  brings  half  the  "boys"  in  the 
county  who  bear  the  same  name  as  the  accused; 
and  as  many  more,  of  the  same  name  as  the  man 
who  was  killed, — every  one  of  the  former,  ready  to 
kiss  the  book,  and  swear,  that  the  boy  accused  of 
the  homicide,  never  handled  a  shillelah,  or  lifted  a 
stone,  or  was  seen  in  a  "  scrimmage  "  in  his  days ; 
and  every  one  of  the  latter  as  ready  to  swear,  that 
the  boy  that  was  killed,  was  the  most  peaceable  boy 
that  ever  bore  his  name,  and  that  he  was  killed  for 
no  reason  at  all.  Besides  these  homicide  cases, 
which  are  peculiar  to  an  Irish  assize,  prosecutions 
of  any  kind  bring  together  a  greater  number  of 
persons  than  in  England, — for  be  it  a  robbery,  or  a 
rape,  or  any  other  crime,  of  which  a  man  is  accused, 
all  his  relations  come  forward  to  swear  an  alibi.  It 
may  be  easily  conceived,  therefore,  what  a  motley 
crowd  fills  the  streets  of  an  Irish  county  town  at  the 
time  of  an  assize.  The  most  numerous  class  of 
cases  at  most  Irish  assizes,  is  that  which  is  facetiously 
denominated  fair  murders ;  that  is,  homicides  com- 
mitted at  fairs ;  and  I  do  not  know  any  means,  by 
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which  so  much  insight  is  to  be  obtained  into  the 
character  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country ,  and  state  of  things  among  the 
lower  classes  of  society,  as  by  listening  to  these 
prosecutions  (or  fair  murders.  There  were  many  of 
these  prosecutions  at  the  Knnis  assizes ;  and,  although 
I  liad  already  heard  much  of  the  factions,  into  which 
the  peasantry  are  divided,  I  had  no  conception  of 
the  extent  of  this  evil,  nor  of  the  bitterness  with 
which  this  spirit  of  faction  is  attended.  However 
these  factions  may  have  originated,  there  is  now  no 
distinction  among  their  adherents,  excepting  that 
which  arises  from  the  possession  of  a  different  name. 
The  O'Sullivans  are  as  distinct  a  people  from  the 
O'Neils  as  the  Dutch  from  the  Belgians.  The 
factions  have  chiefs,  who  possess  authority.  Regular 
agreements  are  made  to  have  a  battle ;  the  time 
agreed  upon  is  generally  when  a  fair  takes  place ; 
ami.  at  these  fights,  there  is  regular  marshalling, 
and  "  wheeling ;"  and,  as  for  its  being  a  crime  to 
break  a  "  boy's  "  head,  such  an  idea  never  enters 
the  brain  of  any  one.  The  spirit  of  faction  is 
brought  into  court  by  almost  every  witness  in  these 
prosecutions.  I  saw  a  witness,  a  woman,  brought 
in  support  of  the  prosecution  for  a  homicide  com- 
mitted on  some  cousin,  who,  on  being  desired  to 
identify  the  prisoners,  and  the  court-keeper's  long 
rod  being  put  into  her  hand,  that  she  might  point 
them  out,  struck  each  of  them  a  smart  blow  on  the 
head.  As  for  finding  out  the  truth,  by  the  mere 
evidence  of  the  witnesses,  it  is  generally  impossible. 
Almost  all  worth  knowing,  is  elicited  on  the  cross- 
examination  ;  and  it  is  always  by  the  appearance 
and  manner  of  the  witness,  more  than  by  his  words, 
that  the  truth  is  to  be  gathered.  All  the  witnesses, 
examined  for  the  prosecution,  were,  by  their  own 
account,  mere  lookers-on  at  the  battle ;  nor  stick, 
nor  stone  had  they.  Their  party  had  no  mind  to 
fight  that  day ;  but,  in  making  this  assertion,  they 
always  take  care  to  let  it  be  known,  that,  if  they  had 
had  a  mind  to  fight,  they  could  have  handled  their 
shillelahs  to  some  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
the  witnesses  for  the  prisoner  aver  just  the  same  of 
themselves  ;  so  that  it  is  more  by  what  witnesses 
wont  tell,  than  by  what  they  do  tell,  that  truth  is 
discovered.  Half  the  witnesses  called,  on  both 
sides,  have  broken  heads ;  and  it  is  not  unfrequently 
by  a  comparison  of  the  injuries  received  on  both 
sides,  and  by  the  evidence  of  the  doctor,  that  one  is 
helped  to  the  truth.  To  save  a  relation  from  punish- 
ment, or  to  punish  any  one  who  has  injured  a  rela- 
tion, an  Irish  peasant  will  swear  anything.  This 
would  be  called,  by  some,  hatred  of  the  law ;  but, 
although,  in  swearing  falsely,  the  Irish  peasant 
wishes  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  he  does  not  do 
so  merely  because  he  hates  justice  and  the  law,  but 
because  he  thinks  he  is  bound  to  save  his  relation,  or 
any  one  of  his  faction.  If  the  name  of  the  man  who 
was  killed  be  O'Grady,  then  every  witness  who 
comes  up  to  be  sworn  for  the  prosecution  is  also  an 
O'Grady  ;  or,  if  they  be  women,  they  were  O'Graclys 
before  they  were  married ;  and,  if  the  name  of  the 
prisoner  be  O'Neil,  then  all  the  witnesses  for  the 
defence  are  O'Neils  ;  or,  if  there  be  any  exceptions 
in  name,  still  there  is  a  relationship  of  some  kind." 

But  the  destitution  and  misery  existing  among  the 
Irish  peasantry  is  still  more  appalling  than  the 
extent  of  crime.  "  The  great  mass  of  the  labouring 
class  in  Ireland,"  (to  use  the  same  authority),  "  have 
no  constant  employment.  Throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  a  large 
majority  of  the  labouring  poor  are  unable  to  find 
constant  employment.  With  the  exception  of  Bel- 
fast, and  in  some  few  places  where  public  works  had 
created  a  temporary  demand,  I  found  nowhere  full 


employment  for  the  people.  As  for  their  means  of 
subsistence,  when  out  of  employment,  little  suffices. 
If  they  have  not,  themselves,  a  patch  of  potato  land, 
they,  or  their  wives,  beg  among  the  farmers  round 
the  country ;  relations,  who  have  a  little  to  spare, 
help  them ;  and  the  priest  also  does  something  for 
them.  The  diet  of  those  who  are  in  employment 
consists  of  a  scanty  meal  or  two  of  potatoes,  with  the 
addition,  at  times,  of  a  little  buttermilk.  The  diet 
of  the  far  greater  number  who  are  not  in  employ- 
ment, consists  of  as  many  dry  potatoes  as  serve  just 
to  sustain  life.  In  Ulster,  things  are  rather  better : 
there  are  fewer  of  the  latter  class ;  and  the  former 
have  more  plentiful  meals.  As  for  clothing,  an 
English  beggar  would  not  lift  off  the  ground  the 
clothes  worn  by  old  and  young  of  the  lower  classes 
of  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught.  The  young 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  clothed  at  all.  Excluding 
the  large  towns,  such  as  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Limerick, 
and  the  labour  employed  on  the  domains  of  a  very 
few  resident  noblemen,  tenpence,  without  diet,  are 
the  highest  wages  ever  given  for  constant  employ, 
ment :  ninepence  and  eightpence  is  the  more  usual 
rate ;  and,  in  some  places,  sixpence  is  willingly 
accepted,  for  constant  employment.  With  diet, 
sixpence  is  the  usual  sum  given.  The  wages  of 
occasional  employment  vary  with  the  occasion :  at 
seasons  of  particular  demand,  one  shilling,  or  more, 
even,  may  be  given ;  but,  at  all  other  times,  any 
number  of  labourers  may  be  hired,  by  the  week,  at 
eightpence,  and  even  lower.  The  labour  of  women 
and  children  is  scarcely  wanted,  where  half  the  male 
population  are  unemployed.  Women  employed  in 
agricultural  labour,  are  generally  some  part  of  the 
family  of  the  landholder.  Where  not  one  half  of  the 
people  are  in  .constant  employment,  it  would  be 
unfair  to  state  the  average  amount  of  employment 
obtained  by  a  labourer  throughout  the  year,  to  be 
more  than  for  one  half  of  the  year :  during  that  half 
year,  his  wages  cannot  be  fairly  stated  at  more  than 
8d.  for  four  months  ;  and  for  the  other  two  months, 
seed  and  harvest  times,  Is.  The  hundred  and  four 
working  days,  at  8d.  are  £3  9s.  4d. ;  and  the  fifty- 
two  days,  at  Is.,  added  to  this,  make  £6  Is.  4d.; 
which  is  all  the  labourer,  obtaining  an  average 
amount  of  employment,  may  earn  in  a  year :  and 
this  sum,  divided  by  365 — the  number  of  days  which 
the  labourer  lias  to  support  himself  and  his<family — 
gives  him,  per  day,  not  quite  FOURPENCE  !  I  am  quite 
confident,  that  if  the  whole  yearly  earnings  of  the 
labourers  of  Ireland  were  divided  by  the  whole 
number  of  labourers,  the  result  would  be  mider  this 
sum, — FOURPENCE  a  day  for  the  labourers  of  Ireland. 
Early  marriages  and  a  numerous  progeny  are  uni- 
versal. If  the  labourer  has  four  children  able  to 
work,  the  probability  is,  that  he  has  at  least  four 
younger  children  to  support :  the  occasional  labour, 
and  scanty  remuneration  paid  for  the  labour  of  a 
child,  will  certainly  not  do  more  than  suffice  for  its 
own  support  throughout  the  year;  and  when  we 
consider  the  general  dearth  of  employment,  and  the 
large  families  of  the  Irish  peasants,  we  may  fairly 
conclude,  that  the  labourer  has  to  support  his  wife 
and  two  children  by  his  own  labour,  which  we  have 
seen  averages  4d.  per  day.  With  respect  to  the 
yearly  expense  of  food,  two  stone  and  a  half  of 
potatoes,  no  more  than  suffice  for  the  daily  support 
of  a  labourer,  his  wife,  and  two  children  ;  and 
taking  the  average  price  of  potatoes  at  2d  per 
stone,  a  very  low  average,  mere  subsistence  cannot 
be  purchased  with  the  whole  amount  of  wages,  sup- 
posing the  whole  amount  available  for  subsistence ; 
but  rent  has  to  be  paid.  Formerly  the  pig  was 
sufficient  for  this ;  but  the  market  has  so  fallen, 
that  something  is  wanted  besides  the  pig  to  make 
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up  the  rent.  Where  no  land  is  attached  to  the 
cabin,  the  average  rent  of  it  being  35s. ,  at  least  20s. 
of  this  sum  must  be  made  up  from  wages ;  so  that 
the  4d.  per  day  suffers  a  diminution  of  nearly  three 
farthings.  Where  a  little  potatoe  land  is  attached 
to  the  cabin,  the  value  of  the  potatoes  may  be  con- 
sidered an  equivalent  for  the  amount  of  the  rent. 
In  the  country,  the  landlords  of  cabins  are  generally 
small  farmers,  who  are  quite  as  hard  set  to  make  up 
their  own  rent,  as  their  humbler  dependents  are  to 
pay  theirs.  In  the  suburbs  of  the  towns,  great  land- 
owners, and  often  noble  lords,  are  the  landlords. 
In  Wicklow,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  and 
Tipperary  counties,  30s.  and  40s.  is  the  usual  rent 
of  a  cabin,  either  altogether  without  land,  or  with  so 
inconsiderable  a  patch,  that  its  value  is  scarcely  any 
set-off  against  the  rent.  In  the  more  western  and 
more  northern  parts  of  Ireland,  with  the  same  rent, 
a  little  potatoe  land  generally  accompanies  the 
cabin,  excepting  in  the  suburbs  of  the  towns.  The 
only  difference  between  the  best  and  the  worst  of 
the  mud  cabins,  is,  that  some  are  water-tight  and 
some  are  not ;  air-tight  I  saw  none ;  with  windows, 
scarcely  any  ;  with  chimneys,  tliat  is,  with  a  hole  in 
the  roof,  for  the  smoke  to  escape  through,  as  many, 
perhaps,  with  it  as  without  it.  As  for  furniture, 
there  is  no  such  thing ;  unless  a  broken  stool  or 
two,  and  an  iron  pot,  can  be  called  furniture.  I 
should  say,  that  in  the  greater  part  of  Leinster  and 
Munster,  and  in  the  flat  districts  of  Connaught, 
bedsteads  are  far  from  general ;  and  bed  clothing  is 
never  sufficient.  In  the  greater  part  of  Ulster, 
cabins,  and  their  furniture,  are  considerably  su- 
perior." 

Tiiis  is  a  most  melancholy  picture  of  a  people 
starving  in  a  land  of  fertility — a  land  surpassed  by 
no  other  in  its  physical  adaptation  both  to  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  purposes.  Into  the  causes  of 
the  condition  of  Ireland,  it  would  be  difficult  to  inquire 
in  a  limited  space.  Hundreds  of  volumes  have 
been  written  on  the  subject,and  thousands  of  speeches 
spoken.  It  has  been  the  leading  theme  of  every 
magazine  and  review  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  and  the  favourite  topic  of  every  orator; 
yet  the  question  is  still  unsettled.  The  most 
popular  method  of  accounting  for  the  miseries  of 
Ireland  used  to  be  to  attribute  them  all  to  the  injustice 
or  oppression  of  the  British  government ;  but  how- 
ever much  Ireland  may  have  suffered  from  England 
in  former  days,  she  has  now  little  cause  of  complaint 
against  this  country.  She  is  much  more  moderately 
taxed  than  Britain,  and  the  parliamentary  grants 
annually  bestowed  on  her  much  exceed  the  propor- 
tion of  those  bestowed  on  any  other  part  of  the 
empire.  Ireland,  in  short,  for  many  years  back, 
has  received  almost  the  exclusive  patronage  of  both 
Tory  and  Whig  administrations,  and  its  interests 
have  occupied  more  of  the  attention  of  parliament 
and  the  press  than  the  interests  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
empire  put  together.  The  only  public  evil  of  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  part  of  the  population,  have  now 
to  complain  is  the  exaction  of  tithes  for  the  support 
of  a  protestant  clergy ;  but,  as  will  be  seen  from 
tables  given  in  a  previous  page,  the  Catholics,  in 
reality,  have  all  along  borne  a  very  slender  portion 
of  this  burden,  and  of  late  years  have  refused  alto- 
gether to  pay  their  modicum,  in  which  refusal  govern- 
ment has  acquiesced.  The  entire  abolition  of  tithes 
in  Ireland  would  do  good,  in  as  far  as  it  might  tend 
to  soften  the  asperities  which  exist  between  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics ;  but  it  is  questionable  if  it 
would  be  otherwise  beneficial  to  the  country.  The 
landlords  would  receive  the  sole  advantage  of  it ;  for 
it  is  evident,  that  the  rental  of  land  would  rise  in 
proportion  to  the  removal  of  the  burden,  and  the 


only  change  would  be,  that  the  tithe,  instead  of 
going  into  the  pockets  of  a  resident  clergyman  of 
character  and  education,  disposed  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  people,  would  go  into  the  pockets  of 
absentee  landowners,  the  great  body  of  whom  have 
ever  shown  the  utmost  indifference  regarding  the 
welfare  or  comforts  of  their  tenantry.  Where,  then, 
are  we  to  look  for  the  causes  of  that  extent  of  crime 
and  misery  which  unhappily  characterizes  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland,  and  where  for  the  remedies  ?  One 
of  the  great  causes  of  the  disturbances  which  take 
place  in  Ireland  is  the  animosity  which  exists  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  or  Orangemen  and  Ribbon- 
men.  In  England  and  Scotland,  fortunately,  no  such 
animosity  exists,  or  is  limited  to  very  small  sections 
of  zealots ;  but  in  Ireland,  the  feeling  is  universal, 
and  often  breaks  out  in  acts  of  open  hostility. 
Whatever  might  tend  to  soothe  this  feeling — to 
eradicate  the  unchristian  spirit  with  which  Catholics 
and  Protestants  there  view  each  other — would  be 
conducive  to  the  peace  and  consequent  prosperity  of 
Ireland ;  but  so  far  from  any  means  being  adopted 
to  this  end,  it  seems  to  be  the  object  of  the  leading 
men  of  both  parties  to  aggravate  the  feeling,  and 
even  to  extend  its  baleful  influence  into  England 
and  Scotland,  by  the  establishment  of  hostile  as- 
sociations. 

The  numerous  factions  into  which  the  peasantry 
of  Ireland  is  divided — factions  independent  of  reli- 
gious or  political  feeling— prove,  also,  prolific  sources 
of  outrage  and  disturbance.  As  in  Scotland,  in 
former  times,  these  factions  are  generally  only  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  family  surnames  :  the 
O'Sullivans,  the.  O'Neils,  the  O'Gradys,  the  Mac- 
shanes,  and  the  like,  consider  themselves  as  distinct 
people,  and  would  hold  it  very  unbecoming  to  meet 
at  a  fair  or  a  funeral  without  a  fight.  More  blood- 
shed, according  to  Mr  Inglis,  and  more  savage 
brutalities  arise  from  them  than  from  either  political 
or  religious  causes.  With  an  extended  education  of 
the  people,  and  an  increase  of  their  comforts,  there 
is  every  reason  to  hope  that  these  foolish  factions 
would  speedily  become  extinct.  One  hundred  years 
have  not  passed  since  similar  factions,  distinguished 
either  by  names  or  by  parishes,  were  prevalent  in 
Scotland,  and  nothing  was  more  common,  at  fairs  or 
markets,  than  to  see  parties  belonging  to  different 
villages  or  districts  pitted  against  each  other,  and 
fighting  with  a  ferocity  not  to  be  exceeded  by  the 
Irish.  Such  scenes  are  not  now  to  be  met  with  ;  and 
may  we  not  hope  that,  with  an  improved  condition  of 
the  people,  both  physically  and  morally,  they  would 
become  as  rare  in  Ireland  as  they  are  in  Scotland. 

But  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  Ireland — the  source 
of  more  outrage  than  either  religious  animosity  or 
factious  feuds — is  the  view  which  the  peasantry  enter- 
tain regarding  the  possession  of  land.  "  The  peasan- 
try," says  Mr  Barrington,  a  crown  solicitor,  in  his 
examination  before  a  committee  of  the  house  of 
commons,  "  have  always  had  objects  connected  with 
the  land.  I  have  traced  the  origin  of  almost  every 
case  I  prosecuted,  and  I  find  that  they  generally  arise 
from  the  attachment  to,  the  dispossession  of,  or  the 
change  in,  the  possession  of  land."  The  outrages  of 
1775  arose  from  associations  of  peasants  formed 
to  regulate  the  prices  of  land.  Many  of  the  com- 
binations, both  of  the  last  and  present  century,  had 
for  their  object  the  reduction  of  rent.  How  many 
instances  are  there  of  the  people  preventing  the 
ejection  of  an  old  tenant,  or  of  murdering  a  new 
comer  !  In  1820,  the  middlemen  pressed  on  the 
tenantry,  and  they,  to  the  number  of  1500,  rose  in 
Galway,  and  ravaged  the  country.  In  1821,  severe 
exaction  of  rent  on  the  Courtenay  estate  roused  a 
tenant  of  the  name  of  Dillane.  This  man  was  the 
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celebrated  captain  Rock,  and  he  excited  a  general 
opposition  to  rent  over  Clare,  Limerick,  Kerry,  and 
Cork.  In  1825?,  the  peasantry  rose  in  a  body  for  the 
reduction  of  rent ;  and  most  of  the  cases  of  outrage 
subsequent  to  that  period  have  been  connected  with 
land.  The  Carders,  the  Righters,.  the  Shanavats,  the 
Caravats,  the  Whiteboys,  the  Peep-o'day  boys,  the 
Thrashers,  the  Riskavallas,  the  Rockites,  the  White- 
feet,  the  Blackfeet,  the  Lady-Clares,  and  Terry-Alts, 
are  all  varieties  of  the  same  gang,  and  have  all, 
more  or  less,  originated  in  the  enforcement  of  rents 
or  the  ejection  of  tenants. 

In  seeking  for  the  causes  of  these  and  other  evils 
that  afflict  Ireland,  and  that  prevent  it  from  taking 
that  place  among  the  prosperous  and  civilized  king- 
doms of  Europe  which  its  many  natural  advantages, 
and  the  warm-hearted  and  quick-witted  character  of 
its  inhabitants,  so  eminently  entitle  it  to  do,  the 
reader  may  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  the  extensive 
cultivation  of  the  potatoe  in  that  country  has  been  con- 
sidered by  some  economists  as  its  greatest  curse.  This 
startling  doctrine  was,  we  believe,  first  advanced  by 
Mr  J.  R.  Macculloch ;  and  is  supported  by  him  with  so 
much  apparent  reason,  that  we  cannot  close  the  subject 
better  than  by  quoting  his  own  words.  After  demon- 
strating that  an  acre  of  potatoes  will  feed  at  least 
double  the  number  of  individuals  that  can  be  fed  from 
an  acre  of  wheat,  Mr  Macculloch  proceeds  to  say 
that, 

"  On  the  most  moderate  estimate,  the  population 
of  a  potato-feeding  country  may  become,  other  things 
being  about  equal,  from  two  to  three  times  as  dense 
as  it  could  have  been,  had  the  inhabitants  fed  wholly 
on  corn.  But  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  an 
increase  of  population,  brought  about  by  a  substitu- 
tion of  the  potato  for  wheat,  be  desirable.  Its  use 
as  a  subordinate  or  subsidiary  species  of  food  is 
attended  with  the  best  effects — producing  both  an 
increase  of  comfort  and  security  ;  but  there  are  cer- 
tain circumstances  inseparable  from  it,  which  would 
seem  to  oppose  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  its 
advantageous  use  as  a  prime  article  of  subsistence. 

"  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  rate  of  wages 
is  principally  determined  by  the  species  of  food  made 
use  of  in  a  country.  Now,  as  potatoes  form  that 
species  which  is  produced  at  the  very  least  expense, 
it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  on  general  grounds,  that 
wages  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  wherever  the 
labouring  classes  are  mainly  dependent  on  potatoes  ; 
and  the  example  of  Ireland  shows  that  this  conclusion 
is  as  consistent  with  fact  as  with  principle.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  when  the  crop  of  potatoes  happens 
to  be  deficient  in  a  country  thus  situated,  the  condi- 
tion of  its  inhabitants  must  be  in  the  last  degree  un- 
fortunate. During  a  period  of  scarcity,  men  cannot 
go  from  a  low  to  a  high  level :  if  they  would  elude 
its  pressure,  they  must  leave  the  dearer,  and  resort 
to  cheaper  species  of  food.  But  to  those  who  subsist 
on  potatoes  this  is  not  possible  ;  they  have  already 
reached  the  lowest  point  in  the  descending  scale. 
Their  wages  being  determined  by  the  price  of  the  least 
expensive  sort  of  food,  they  cannot,  when  it  fails,  buy 
tliat  which  is  dearer;  so  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for 
them  to  avoid  falling  a  sacrifice  to  absolute  want. 
The  history  of  Ireland  abounds,  unfortunately,  in 
examples  of  this  sort.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  see  the  price  of  potatoes  in  Dublin,  Limerick, 
&c. ,  rise,  because  of  a  scarcity,  to  five  or  six  times 
their  ordinary  price,  and  the  people  to  be  involved  in 
the  extreme  of  suffering  ;  and  yet  it  rarely  happens, 
upon  such  occasions,  tliat  the  price  of  corn  is  mate- 
rially affected,  or  that  any  less  quantity  than  usual  is 
exported  to  England. 

"  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  had  potatoes  not 
been  introduced,  wheat,  or  bailey,  or  oats,  would 


liave  been  the  lowest  species  of  food  ;  and  that  when- 
ever they  happened  to  fail,  the  population  would 
have  been  as  destitute  as  if  they  had  been  subsisting  on 
potatoes.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the 
proportion  which  the  price  of  wheat,  or  any  species 
of  grain,  bears  to  the  price  of  butcher's  meat,  tea, 
beer,  &c.,  is  always  decidedly  greater  than  the  pro- 
portion which  the  price  of  potatoes  bears  to  these 
articles :  and  it  therefore  follows,  that  a  people,  who 
have  adopted  wheat,  or  any  species  of  com,  for  the 
principal  part  of  their  food,  are  much  better  able  to 
make  occasional  purchases  of  butcher's  meat,  &c. ; 
and  will  consequently  be  more  likely  to  have  their 
habits  elevated,  so  as  to  consider  the  consumption  of 
a  certain  quantity  of  animal  food,  &c.  as  indispensa- 
ble to  existence.  And  hence  it  appears  reasonable 
to  conclude,  that  a  people  who  chiefly  subsist  on  corn, 
would,  in  most  cases,  subsist  partially  on  butcher's 
meat,  and  would  enjoy  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
other  articles  :  so  that  it  would  be  possible  for  them, 
in  a  period  of  scarcity,  to  make  such  retrenchments 
as  would  enable  them  to  elude  the  severity  of  its 
pressure. 

"  But  though  the  population  in  corn-feeding  coun- 
tries were  dependant  on  the  cheapest  species  of  grain, 
not  for  a  part  only,  but  for  the  whole  of  their  food, 
their  situation  would,  notwithstanding,  be  less  hazard- 
ous than  that  of  a  population  subsisting  wholly  on 
potatoes. 

"  In  the  first  place,  owing  to  the  impossibility,  as 
to  all  practical  purposes  at  least,  of  preserving  pota- 
toes, the  surplus  produce  of  a  luxuriant  crop  cannot 
be  stored  up  or  reserved  as  a  stock  to  meet  any  sub- 
sequent scarcity.  The  whole  crop  must  necessarily 
be  exhausted  in  a  single  year;  so  that  when  the  in- 
habitants have  the  misfortune  to  be  overtaken  by  a 
scarcity,  its  pressure  cannot  be  alleviated,  as  is  almost 
uniformly  the  case  in  corn-feeding  countries,  by  bring- 
ing the  reserves  of  former  harvests  to  market.  Every 
year  is  thus  left  to  provide  subsistence  for  itself. 
When,  on  the  one  hand,  the  crop  is  luxuriant,  the 
surplus  is  of  comparatively  little  use,  and  is  wasted 
uuprofitably;  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
deficient,  famine  and  disease  necessarily  prevail. 

"  In  the  second  place,  the  general  opinion  seems  to 
be,  that  the  variations  in  the  quantities  of  produce 
obtained  from  land  planted  with  potatoes,  are  greater 
than  the  variations  in  the  quantities  of  produce  ob- 
tained from  land  on  which  wheat,  or  any  other  species 
of  grain,  is  raised. 

"  And  lastly,  owing  to  the  great  bulk  and  weight 
of  potatoes,  and  the  difficulty  of  preserving  them  on 
shipboard,  the  expense  of  conveying  them  from  one 
country  to  another  is  so  very  great,  that  a  scarcity  can 
never  be  materially  relieved  by  importing  them  from 
abroad.  In  consequence,  those  who  chiefly  depend 
on  potatoes  are  practically  excluded  from  participat- 
ing in  the  benevolent  provision  made  by  nature  for 
equalizing  the  variations  in  the  harvests  of  particular 
countries  by  means  of  commerce,  and  are  thrown 
almost  wholly  on  their  own  resources. 

"  We  should,  therefore,  be  warranted  in  conclud- 
ing, even  though  we  were  not  possessed  of  any  direct 
evidence  on  the  subject,  from  the  circumstance  01 
the  potato  being  a  crop  that  cannot  be  kept  on  hand, 
from  its  natural  fickleness,  and  from  the  incapacity  of 
importing  it  when  deficient,  or  of  exporting  it  when 
in  excess,  that  the  oscillations  in  its  price  must  be 
greater  than  in  the  price  of  wheat;  and  such,  in 
point  of  fact,  is  the  case.  The  oscillation  in  wheat 
is  thought  great  when  its  price  is  doubled ;  but  in  a 
scarce  year  the  potato  is  not  unfrequently  six  times  as 
dear  as  in  a  plentiful  one!  And  the  comparatively 
frequent  recurrence  of  scarcities  in  Ireland,  and  the 
destitution  and  misery  in  which  they  involve  the 
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population,  afford  but  too  convincing  proofs  of  the 
accuracy  of  what  has  now  been  stated. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the 
well-being  of  every  people,  and  to  their  protection 
in  years  of  scarcity,  that  they  should  not  subsist  prin- 
cipally on  the  potato.  In  this  country  the  pressure 
of  a  scarcity  is  evaded  by  resorting  to  inferior  species 
of  food,  such  as  potatoes,  and  a  lower  standard  of 
comfort;  but  if  our  people  were  habitually  fed  on 
the  potato,  this  would  be  impracticable.  The  chances 
of  famine  would  thus  be  vastly  increased;  while, 
owing  to  the  low  value  of  the  potato  as  compared 
with  most  other  things,  the  labourers  would  have  less 
chance  of  preserving  or  acquiring  a  taste  for  animal 
food,  or  other  necessaries  and  luxuries ;  and,  conse- 
quently, of  changing,  at  any  future  period,  their 
actual  condition  for  a  better." 

Population. — The  reader  will  find  in  the  table  at 
page  126,  a  list  of  the  population  of  the  various 
counties  of  Ireland.  By  a  recent  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction,  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  about  six  millions  and  a  half  of 
Catholics  in  Ireland,  and  one  million  and  a  half  of 
Protestants.  The  Protestants  are  very  unequally 
distributed;  for  while  Ulster  has  1,100,000,  being 
about  one  half  the  entire  population  of  that  province, 
the  other  three  provinces  have  but  400,000  Protes- 
tants in  a  population  of  above  five  millions. 
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IREN^EUS,  ST  ;  presbyter,  and  at  a  later  period, 
bishop  of  Lyons,  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  a  pupil  of  Polycarp  and  Papias ;  a  man  of 
considerable  learning,  and  animated  with  an  ardent 
zeal  for  Christianity.  He  was  violent  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  heretical  Chiliasts.  His  works  are  all 
lost,  except  his  Libri  V.  adversus  Hesreses,  and 
these  are  extant  only  in  a  translation.  He  suffered 
martyrdom  (after  202),  and  is  honoured  as  a  saint. 
His  day  is  April  6.  His  works  have  been  edited  by 
Feuerardent  (Paris,  1596,  folio),  Grabe  (Oxford, 
1702,  folio),  Massuet  (Paris,  1710.)  His  frag- 
ments have  also  been  collected  by  C.  M.  Pfaff 
(Hague,  1715). 

There  are  several  other  martyrs  of  this  name,  and 
three  men  of  the  same  name  are  mentioned  in  the 
Greek  Anthology. 

IRENE;  1.  in  mythology,  one  of  the  Hours  (see 
Hours),  denoting  peace. 

2.  An  empress  of  Constantinople,  alike  famous 
for  talent  and  beauty,  and  for  her  crimes  ;  was  born 
at  Athens,  and,  in  769,  married  Leo  IV.,  after 
whose  death,  by  poison  administered  by  her,  she 
raised  herself  (780),  and  her  son,  Constantine  VI., 
who  was  then  but  nine  years  old,  to  the  imperial 
throne,  with  the  aid  of  the  nobles.  She  believed  it 
necessary  to  strengthen  herself  in  this  dignity  by 
new  acts  of  violence,  and  caused  the  two  brothers  of 
her  murdered  husband,  who  had  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  her,  to  be  executed.  Charlemagne  at  that 
time  menaced  the  Eastern  empire.  Irene  at  first 
delayed  him  by  promises.  She  at  last  went  so  far 
as  to  oppose  him,  arms  in  hand;  but  he  totally 
defeated  her  army  in  Calabria,  in  the  year  788. 
Two  years  before,  she  had  convened  two  general 
councils  at  Nice,  in  which  the  Iconoclasts  were 
particularly  attacked.  (See  Iconoclasts.)  When 


Constantine  had  grown  up,  he  refused  to  permit  her 
to  participate  longer  in  the  government,  and  actually 
reigned  alone  seven  years,  when  lie  was  arrested  at 
the  order  of  his  mother,  his  eyes  plucked  out,  and 
himself  finally  murdered.  Irene  was  the  first  female 
who  reigned  over  the  Eastern  empire.  Her  entrance 
into  Constantinople  on  a  triumphal  car  of  gold  and 
precious  stones,  her  liberality  to  the  people,  the 
freedom  which  she  bestowed  on  all  prisoners,  and 
other  artifices  employed  by  her,  were  not  sufficient 
to  secure  her  from  the  consequences  of  her  criminal 
accession.  She  had  ordered  many  nobles  into  banish- 
ment, and,  to  secure  yet  more  firmly  the  possession 
of  the  throne,  had  just  resolved  to  marry  Charle- 
magne, when  Nicephorus,  who  was  placed  on  the 
imperial  throne,  exiled  her,  in  802,  to  the  isle  of 
Lesbos,  where  she  died,  in  803. 

IRETON,  HENRY  ;  an  eminent  commander  and 
statesman,  of  the  parliamentary  party,  in  the  civil 
wars  of  Charles  I.  He  was  descended  from  a  good 
family,  and  was  brought  up  to  the  law  ;  but,  when 
the  civil  contests  commenced,  he  joined  the  parlia- 
mentary army,  and,  by  the  interest  of  Cromwell, 
whose  daughter  Bridget  he  married,  he  became 
commissary-general.  He  commanded  the  left  wing 
at  the  battle  of  Naseby,  which  was  defeated  by  the 
furious  onset  of  prince  Rupert,  and  he  himself 
wounded  and  made  prisoner.  He  soon  recovered 
his  liberty,  and  took  a  great  share  in  all  the  trans- 
actions which  threw  the  parliament  into  the  power 
of  the  army.  It  was  from  his  suggestion  that  Crom- 
well called  together  a  secret  council  of  officers,  to 
deliberate  upon  the  disposal  of  the  king's  person, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  government.  He  had  also 
a  principal  hand  in  framing  the  ordinance  for  the 
king's  trial,  and  s&t  himself  as  one  of  the  judges. 
Ireton  accompanied  Cromwell  to  Ireland,  in  1649, 
and  was  left  by  him  in  that  island  as  lord  deputy. 
He  reduced  the  natives  to  obedience  with  great 
vigour,  but  not  without  cruelty.  He  died  in 
Limerick,  in  1651.  Hume  calls  him  a  memorable 
person,  celebrated  for  vigilance,  capacity,  and  a 
rigid  exercise  of  justice,  during  his  unlimited  com- 
mand in  Ireland.  After  the  restoration,  his  body 
was  taken  up,  and  suspended  from  the  gallows, 
with  that  of  Cromwell,  and  was  buried  in  the  same 
pit. 

IRIA  ;  a  Basque  word,  signifying  town,  city. 

IRIARTE,  or  YRIARTE,  THOMAS  D';  a  Spanish 
poet,  born  in  1752,  and  died  in  1803.  As  a  poet, 
he  is  known  by  his  Literary  Fables  (1782),  which 
have  been  translated  into  Engb'sh,  his  poem  La 
Musica  (1784,  4to.),  dramas,  &c.  His  works  were 
published  in  8  vols.,  at  Madrid,  in  1805. 

IRIDIUM  ;  the  name  of  a  metal  discovered  in 
1803,  by  Mr  Tennant,  in  the  black  residuum  from 
the  solution  of  the  ore  of  platinum.  Its  name  was 
bestowed  in  allusion  to  the  rainbow  (iris),  in  conse- 
quence of  the  changeable  colour  it  presents  while 
dissolving  in  muriatic  acid.  Its  colour  is  white  ;  it 
is  brittle,  and  very  difficult  of  fusion;  specific 
gravity,  18.G8.  Its  greatest  specific  gravity  in  the 
unfused  state  is  stated  by  Dr  Turner  to  be  15.8628 
Berzelius  estimates  its  prime  equivalent  at  98.8. 
Iridium  is  the  least  fusible  of  all  metals,  and  the  last 
mentioned  chemist  failed  in  all  his  attempts  to  bring 
it  to  a  state  of  fluidity  ;  but  Mr  Childrun  succeeded 
in  procuring  a  small  globule,  by  means  of  his  power- 
ful galvanic  apparatus.  It  is  acted  upon  with  diffi- 
culty even  by  the  nitro-muriatic  acid ;  but,  when 
oxidized  by  digestion  with  it,  it  unites  with  other 
acids,  and  with  the  earths,  particularly  with  alumine. 
It  combines  with  sulphur,  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
ammonia,  muriate  of  indium ,  and  sulphur :  the 
compound  is  a  black  powder,  consisting  of  100 
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iridiuin  and  33.3  sulphur.  Lead  unites  with  this  i 
inelal  easily,  but  is  separated  by  cupellation,  leaving 
the  iruliimi  on  the  cupel,  as  a  coarse  black  powder. 
Copper  forms  with  it  a  very  malleable  alloy,  which, 
after  cupellation,  with  the  addition  of  lead,  leaves  a 
small  proportion  of  the  iridiuin,  but  much  less  than 
in  the  preceding  instance.  Silver  forms  with  it  a 
perfectly  malleable  compound,  the  surface  of  which 
is  merely  tarnished  by  cupellation  ;  yet  the  indium 
appears  to  be  diffused  through  it  in  fine  powder 
only.  Gold  remains  malleable,  and  little  altered  in 
colour,  though  alloyed  with  a  considerable  propor- 
tion ;  nor  is  it  separable  either  by  cupellation  or 
quartation.  Dr  Wollaston  has  observed,  that, 
among  the  grains  of  crude  platinum,  there  are 
some  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  rest,  but  by 
their  insolubility  in  nitro-muriatic  acid.  They  are 
harder,  however,  when  tried  by  the  file,  not  in  the 
least  malleable,  and  of  the  specific  gravity  of  19.5. 
These  he  concluded  to  be  an  ore  consisting  entirely 
of  indium  and  osmium. 

IRIS  ;  daughter  of  Thaumas  and  Electra  (daughter 
of  Oceanus),  the  sister  of  the  Harpies,  and  the  fleet, 
golden-winged  messenger  and  servant  of  the  gods, 
especially  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  who,  in  reward  of 
her  services,  as  tradition  runs,  transported  her  to 
heaven,  in  the  form  of  a  rainbow.  She  is  repre- 
sented as  a  beautiful  virgin,  with  wings  and  a 
variegated  dress,  with  a  rainbow  above  her,  or  a 
cloud  on  her  head  exhibiting  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow.  The  physical  appearance  of  the  rainbow 
is  the  foundation  of  this  fable,  conformably  with  the 
custom  of  the  Greeks.  The  rainbow  was  believed 
to  draw  vapours  up  to  the  clouds  from  the  sea  and 
land,  and  to  drink  up  the  rivers  with  the  head  of  an 
ox.  The  ring  of  the  eye,  or  the  coloured  circle 
around  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  is  also  called  iris  ;  and 
iris-stones  are  specimens  of  crystal  or  quartz,  which 
exhibit  the  colours  of  the  rainbow. 

IRIS,  FLAG,  or  FLOWER-DE-LUCE;  a  genus 
of  plants  comprising  upwards  of  eighty  species, 
remarkable  for  their  pointed,  sword-shaped  leaves, 
and  their  large  and  beautiful  flowers.  They  con- 
stitute one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  northern 
regions  of  the  globe,  and  usually  grow  in  wet  places, 
bearing  flowers  of  various  colours,  but  the  prevailing 
tint  of  which  is  blue.  Nine" species  are  natives  of  the 
United  States,  some  of  which  possess  active  cathartic 
properties. 

IRKUTSK ;  a  Russian  government  in  Asia,  for- 
merly containing  two  and  a  half  million  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  from  5  to  600,000 
inhabitants.  The  present  government,  formed  in 
1823,  is  the  eastern  part  of  the  former  government ; 
it  contains  400,000  inhabitants,  and  reaches  from  95° 
40'  E.  longitude  to  the  Northern  Frozen  ocean  and 
the  Pacific  ocean,  forming  the  Russian  frontier 
towards  China.  The  soil  is  chiefly  sterile,  the 
climate  cold.  The  mountain  chains  Sayanskie  and 
Stanovoi  render  the  face  of  the  country  uneven. 
The  seas  of  Kamtschatka  and  Okotsk,  into  which 
many  promontories  project,  wash  its  coasts.  In  the 
warmest  summer  months  only  is  navigation  possible, 
and  the  communication  with  other  countries  is  very 
much  interrupted.  The  rivers  are  the  Lena,  Olonek, 
Anabara,  Kolyma,  Indigerka,  which  empty  into  the 
Icy  sea  ;  the  Anadyr,  Kamtschatka,  Argoun,  Schilka, 
which  empty  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  climate  is 
various,  but  the  winter  is  every  where  long.  In  the 
southern  part,  grain  is  raised,  and  some  vegetables 
are  produced  in  every  district.  The  woods  abound 
in  bears ;  few  cattle  are  raised ;  the  reindeer  are 
numerous,  as  are  also  sables,  foxes,  and  sea-otters. 
Swarms  of  mosquitoes  molest  man  and  beast.  The 
waters  contain  many  salmon,  which  make  part  of 


the  fuud  of  the  beats  and  wolves.  The  mineral 
kingdom  is  not  destitute  of  precious  metals,  but  they 
are  little  worked.  The  inhabitants  are  Russians 
Tartars,  Mongols,  &c.,  in  a  low  state  of  civilization. 
A  circle  of  the  government  is  also  called  Irkutsk, 
and  the  capital  ot  both  bears  the  same  name.  It  was 
built  in  1669,  is  situated  on  the  Angara,  and  contains 
thirty-three  churches,  a  theatre,  several  schools  (a 
Japanese  gymnasium,  a  garrison  school,  a  seminary 
for  priests,  a  printing-office,  a  library  with  3000 
volumes,  &c.),  soap  boileries,  manufactories  of 
cloth,  salt  works,  and  has  considerable  commerce, 
as  the  entrepot  for  the  fur  trade  with  China. 
Population,  20,000.  It  is  connected  by  its  position 
with  three  commercial  routes — that  of  Kiakta,  that 
of  eastern  Siberia  and  Kamtschatka,  and  that  of 
western  Siberia  and  Russia.  The  commerce  carried 
on  here  is  valued  at  £180,000  annually.  The 
furniture,  ornaments,  £c.,  from  China,  give  this 
city  a  Chinese  air.  Lat.  N.  52°  16'  41" ;  long.  E. 
104°  11'  41." 

IRMINSUL  (German  Irmensdule);  a  statue 
worshipped  by  the  ancient  Saxons,  which  repre- 
sented a  man  completely  armed  in  the  fashion  of 
the  ancient  Germans,  with  a  banner  in  his  right 
hand  and  a  lance  in  his  left.  This  statue  was  their 
most  sacred  idol,  and  is  said  to  have  stood  in  a  holy 
grove  at  Eresburg,  a  principal  fortress  of  the  Saxons 
(near  the  present  Paderborn).  Charlemagne  demol- 
ished this  fortress  in  772,  and  with  it  that  monument 
of  antiquity.  The  history  and  meaning  of  the 
Irminsul  is  very  obscure ;  according  to  common 
opinion,  it  was  erected  in  honour  of  Hermann,  the 
deliver  of  Germany  (see  Arminius) ;  but  it  was 
probably  the  image  of  some  distinguished  divinity, 
perhaps  of  Woden  himself,  and  the  name  of  Irmin 
or  Hermann,  which  signifies  man  of  war,  was 
attached  to  it,  because  Woden  was  the  god  of  war. 

IRON  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  metals. 
Though  mentioned  p  the  Pentateuch,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  facts  that  the  fabrication 
of  steel  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  that  they 
were  wholly  destitute  of  metallurgical  skill,  that  its 
uses  were  little  known  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
society.  The  Romans  employed,  as  a  substitute  for 
it  in  their  armour,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin.  Its 
use  has  followed  the  progress  of  civilization  in  the 
world;  and  the  amount  of  it  consumed  by  any 
nation,  at  the  present  day,  indicates  very  truly  the 
degree  of  its  advancement  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
The  alchemistical  name  of  iron  was  Mars.  In 
treating  of  this  metal,  we  shall  adopt  the  following 
order:  its  ores  ;  their  reduction  to  the  metallic  state ; 
the  chemical  history  of  iron. 

Ores  of  Iron.  Iron  exists  in  nature  under  four 
different  states — the  native  state ;  that  of  an  oxide  ; 
in  combination  with  combustible  bodies,  particularly 
sulphur ;  and,  finally,  in  the  state  of  salts,  as  the 
sulphate,  phosphate,  and  carbonate,  of  iron. 

1.  Native  Iron.  Natural  malleable  iron  is  a  rare 
production  of  this  globe,  nearly  all  that  has  ever 
been  found  upon  it  having  come  to  us  from  the 
atmosphere.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  ramose 
stalactite,  covered  by  brown,  fibrous  oxide  of  iron, 
mingled  with  quartz  and  clay,  in  a  vein  traversing  a 
mountain  of  gneiss,  near  Grenoble,  in  France ;  also 
with  spathic  iron  and  heavy-spar,  at  Kamsdorf,  in 
Saxony.  More  recently,  it  has  been  found  in  three 
places  in  the  United  States — at  Canaan,  in  Connec- 
ticut, Pennsylvania,  and  North  Carolina;  at  the 
latter  place,  it  was  found  loose  in  the  soil,  in  a  mass 
weighing  more  than  twenty  pounds.  In  neither  of 
these  cases  was  the  iron  perfectly  pure.  That  from 
Saxony,  besides  92.50  of  iron,  contained  6.0  of  lead 
and  1.5  of  copper;  that  of  Canaan  was  slightly 
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intermingled  with  carbon,  so  as  occasionally  to  lose 
its  malleability,  approximating  it  to  the  character  of 
steel;  and  that  of  Pennsylvania  was  alloyed  with 
1.56  per  cent,  of  arsenic.  A  piece,  weighing  7  oz. 
from  the  large  mass  of  North  Carolina,  was  crystallized 
in  the  form  of  the  regular  octahedron,  the  surfaces  of 
which  exhibited  a  plaited  structure:  it  was  examined 
for  other  metals  without  success,  though  its  imperfect 
malleability  left  no  doubt  of  its  containing  a  small 
proportion  of  arsenic.  The  meteoric  iron  differs 
very  considerably  from  the  terrestrial,  native  iron. 
Its  colour  is  a  light  steel-gray,  resembling  platina  ; 
it  is  easily  cut  with  the  knife,  and  it  is  flexible  and 
perfectly  malleable  when  cold.  Specific  gravity, 
7.768.  It  occurs  in  large  masses,  sometimes  of 
many  tons  weight,  marked  externally  by  impressions, 
like  those  produced  by  the  hands  and  feet  upon 
a  soft,  plastic  mass ;  also  in  small  globular  and 
filiform  masses,  disseminated  through  meteoric  stones. 
Occasionally,  it  presents  imperfectly-formed  octa- 
hedral crystals.  A  crystalline  texture  becomes  visi- 
ble, however,  in  cutting  the  large  masses,  and 
exposing  the  surfaces  produced  to  the  action  of  nitric 
acid,  or  allowing  them  to  tarnish  by  heat.  It 
invariably  contains  from  3  to  12  per  cent,  of  nickel, 
and  often  traces  of  cobalt,  neither  of  which  metals 
have  ever  been  found  alloying  terrestrial  native  iron. 
Meteoric  iron  is  contained  in  all  meteoric  stones ;  in 
some,  it  exists  in  a  very  feeble  proportion ;  in  others, 
it  forms  one  quarter  of  their  weight ;  and  again  in 
others,  it  constitutes  nearly  the  entire  mass;  while 
the  largest  masses  of  it  ever  found  consist  of  it 
wholly,  without  the  smallest  mixture  of  foreign 
matters.  In  the  two  first-mentioned  conditions,  it 
has  often  been  seen  to  fall  from  the  heavens,  while 
in  the  solid  state,  it  never  has  been  observed,  by 
credible  witnesses,  to  fall,  but  on  one  occasion,  at 
Agram  in  Croatia.  Some  of  the  largest  masses  of 
meteoric  iron  known,  are  the  following  :  that  found 
by  Pallas,  in  Siberia,  weighing  1680  Russian  pounds  ; 
that  discovered  by  Rubin  de  Celis,  in  the  district  of 
Chaco-Gualamba,  in  South  America,  and  which 
weighs  15  tons  ;  and  that  found  near  Red  River,  in 
Louisiana,  weighing  3000  pounds,  and  which  is  now 
deposited  in  the  collection  of  the  lyceum  of  natural 
history  in  New  York.  Besides  these,  other  very 
considerable  pieces  have  been  noticed  in  Africa, 
Mexico,  and  Bohemia.  Meteoric  iron  has  been 
worked,  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  into  knives, 
swords,  and  other  instruments.  For  additional 
particulars  concerning  meteoric  iron,  and  its  origin, 
see  Meteoric  Stones. 

2.  Magnetic  Iron  Ore,  or  Oxydulated  Iron,  is  of 
an  iron-black  colour,  more  intense  than  belongs  to 
metallic  iron ;  its  powder  is  of  a  pure  black.  It 
occurs  crystallized,  in  the  form  of  the  regular  octa- 
hedron, which  is  its  fundamental  form  ;  it  usually, 
however,  presents  itself  in  large  lamelliform  masses, 
with  distinct  octahedral  cleavages,  in  granular  con- 
cretions, or  compact.  It  is  brittle,  has  the  hardness 
of  feldspar,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  j.094.  It  exerts 
a  decided  action  on  the  magnetic  needle ;  and  certain 
specimens,  especially  of  a  compact  variety,  attract 
and  repel,  alternately,  the  poles  of  a  needle,  accord- 
ing as  we  present  the  same  point  of  a  fragment  of 
the  ore  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  extremities  of  a 
needle.  This  variety,  which  is  found  in  several 
countries,  is  called  native  loadstone.  Its  magnetic 
virtue  strengthens  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  mag- 
netic iron  consists  of  28.14  protoxide  of  iron,  and 
71.86  of  peroxide  of  iron.  It  is  infusible  before  the 
blowpipe,  but  assumes  a  brown  colour,  and  loses  its 
nttractory  power,  after  having  been  exposed  to  a  great 
heat.  It  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained crystallized  by  fusing  it,  as  often  happens  in 


the  roasting  of  it,  in  furnaces,  to  effect  its  reduction. 
It  occurs  in  primitive  rocks,  chiefly  in  gneiss,  mica- 
slate,  hornblende-slate,  and  chlorite  slate,  and  rarely 
in  limestone,  when  it  forms  veins,  beds,  or  even  entire 
mountains.  It  also  composes  the  chief  ingredient  of 
certain  sands,  which  have  been  washed  and  deposited 
by  the  same  currents  which  separated  it  from  its 
original  beds.  The  different  varieties  of  this  ore  are 
exceedingly  rich  in  metal,  often  yielding  eighty  per 
cent,  of  iron,  and  are  every  where  explored,  when 
found  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  connected  with 
abundance  of  fuel  and  facility  of  transportation.  In 
Sweden,  it  forms  the  object  of  numerous  important 
explorations,  among  which  may  be  cited  that  of  the 
mountain  of  Taberg,  near  Jonkoping,  in  Smoland, 
where  it  is  so  abundant  as  to  be  worked  under  the 
open  sky ;  that  of  the  island  of  Utoe,  where  excava- 
tions extend  to  a  great  distance  under  the  contiguous 
sea  ;  that  of  Dannemora,  in  Upland,  which  is  at  pre- 
sent under  the  control  of  the  British  ;  that  of  Galli- 
vara,  beyond  the  polar  circle,  where  the  ore  forms  an 
entire  mountain;  and,  finally,  those  immense  deposits 
of  ferruginous  sand  which  are  so  extensively  wrought 
in  Daleearlia,  in  Smoland,  and  in  Wermeland.  The 
oxydulated  iron  is  also  explored  at  several  places 
in  Siberia,  Piedmont,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  In 
the  United  States,  it  exists  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
and  is  wrought  at  numerous  localities.  The  primitive 
range  of  mountains  upon  the  western  side  of  lake 
Champlain,  affords  numerous  veins  and  beds  of  it, 
sometimes  more  than  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  and 
little  intermingled  with  foreign  substances.  The 
principal  works  for  its  reduction  are  at  Peru,  and 
near  Crown  Point.  A  valuable  deposit  of  the  com- 
pact magnetic  iron,  precisely  similar  to  that  worked 
at  Dannemora  in  Sweden,  occurs  at  Franconia  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  is  worked  extensively  at  Mun- 
roe,  Hamburg,  and  many  other  places.  The  present 
ore  forms  the  best  iron  which  is  made  for  the  manu- 
facture of  steel;  and  hence  the  employment  of 
Swedish  iron  by  the  English  for  this  purpose. 

3.  Chromated  Oxide  of  Iron  (Chromate  of  Iron)  is 
found  crystallized  in  regular  octahedra,  and  massive. 
Lustre,  imperfectly  metallic ;  colour,  between  iron- 
black  and  brownish-black  ;  streak,  brown ;  opaque, 
brittle;  hardness,  the  same  with  the  preceding 
species ;  specific  gravity,  4.498.  Vauquelin  and 
Klaproth  make  it  consist  of 

Oxide  of  chrome, 43.00  .  .  55.50 

Protoxide  of  iron, 34.70  .  .  33.00 

Alumina, 20.30  .  .     6.00 

Silica, 2.00  .  .     2.00 

Alone,  before  the  blowpipe,  it  is  infusible,  but  acts 
upon  the  magnetic  needle,  after  having  been  exposed 
to  the  reducing  flame.  It  is  dissolved  when  heated 
with  borax,  to  which  it  imparts  a  beautiful  green 
colour.  It  was  first  found  in  the  department  Du  Var, 
in  France,  in  the  form  of  nodules  and  kidney-shaped 
masses.  It  was  afterwards  discovered  in  Stiria  and 
Scotland ;  at  the  former  place,  imbedded  in  serpen- 
tine, at  the  latter,  in  limestone.  In  the  United  States, 
it  exists  abundantly  in  Maryland,  near  Baltimore  ; 
also,  in  small  quantities,  in  Connecticut,  near  New 
Haven,  in  limestone,  with  serpentine.  It  is  a  highly 
valuable  mineral,  when  it  occurs  in  quantity,  for 
extracting  the  oxide  of  chrome,  which  is  employed 
either  alone  or  in  various  combinations  with  the  oxides 
of  other  metals,  as  cobalt,  lead,  mercury,  &c.,  both 
for  painting  on  porcelain,  and  for  painting  in  oil. 
The  quantity  of  chromate  of  lead,  or  chrome  yellow, 
manufactured  in  Baltimore  annually,  is  estimated  at 
50,000  pounds.  See  Chrome. 

4.  Specular  Iron  Ore,  and  Red  Iron  Ore.  This 
species,  scarcely  less  interesting  than  the  last  in  eco- 
nomical importance,  presents  many  difficulties  to  th» 
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mineralogist,  in  consequence  of  the  complicated  forms 
ot  its  crystals,  and  the  diversified  appearance  of  its 
compound  varieties.  It  is  crystallized  in  a  great 
number  of  forms,  whose  fundamental  figure  is  a 
slightly  acute  rhomboid  of  86°  10'  and  93°  50'', 
which  may  be  derived  from  its  crystals  by  cleavage. 
The  general  tendency  of  its  secondary  forms  is  to 
hexagonal  prisms  and  irregular  octahedra.  Lustre, 
metallic ;  colour,  dark  steel-gray,  iron-black ;  streak, 
cherry-red,  or  reddish  brown  ;  surface  of  the  crystals 
frequently  tarnished;  opaque,  except  in  very  thin 
lamime,  which  are  faintly  translucent,  and  show  a 
deep  blood  red  colour ;  brittle  ;  hardness,  the  same 
with  the  preceding  species  ;  specific  gravity,  5.251. 
Its  action  upon  the  magnet  is  feeble  ;  it  never 
attracts  iron  filings,  or  offers  magnetic  polarity. 
Besides  occurring  in  distinct  crystals,  and  in  la- 
melliform  and  compact  masses,  with  a  metallic 
lustre,  it  also  presents  itself  in  reniform,  botryoidal, 
and  stalactitic  shapes,  and  earthy-looking  masses, 
where,  from  the  smallness  of  the  individuals,  no  signs 
of  the  metallic  appearance  are  discernible.  These 
varieties  have  received  distinct  names,  and  have  often 
been  treated  of,  in  mineralogical  systems,  as  belong- 
ing to  a  distinct  species,  which,  on  account  of  their 
colour,  has  been  designated  red  iron  ore.  But  this 
distinction  is  now  given  up,  as  an  uninterrupted  tran- 
sition has  been  noticed  between  all  the  varieties  of 
the  red  iron  ore  and  the  crystalline  specular  iron. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  pre- 
sent species,  according  as  they  have  acquired  distinct 
appellations  in  mineralogical  books,  and  among  man- 
kind in  general :  that  in  distinct  crystals  is  called 
tpecular  iron;  that  in  thin,  lamellar  concretions, 
with  a  metallic  lustre,  is  called  micaceous  iron  ;  the 
rest,  with  a  metallic  lustre,  is  denominated  common 
specular  iron.  Those  varieties  which  have  lost  their 
metallic  appearance,  are  included  within,  1,  the  red 
iron  ore,  divided  into  fibrous  red  iron  ore,  or  red 
hematite;  compact  and  ochrey  red  iron  ore,  which 
are  massive,  and  consist  of  impalpable  granular  indi- 
viduals, more  or  less  firmly  connected ;  aud  scaly  red 
iron  ore,  or  red  iron  froth,  consisting  of  very  small, 
scaly,  lamellar  particles,  which,  in  most  cases  are 
but  slightly  coherent :  2.  clay  iron  ore,  divided  into 
reddle,  which  possesses  an  earthy,  coarse,  slaty  frac- 
ture, and  is  used  as  a  drawing  material ;  jaspery 
clay  iron  ore,  which  has  a  large,  flat,  conchoidal  frac- 
ture, and  considerable  hardness  when  compared  with 
the  other  varieties  of  red  iron  ore  ;  and  columnar 
and  lenticular  clay  iron  ore,  which  are  distinguished, 
the  first  by  the  columnar  form,  the  latter  by  the  flat- 
tish,  granular  form  of  its  particles.  The  micaceous 
iron,  analyzed  by  Bucholtz,  and  the  red  hematite, 
analyzed  by  D'Aubuisson,  have  been  found  to  consist 
of 

Peroxide  of  iron,      .     100.00        90.00        94.00 
Oxide  of  manganese,       0.00       a  trace    a  trace 
Silica,          .         .         .     0.00          2.00          2.00 
Lime,         .        .        .     0.00       a  trace        1.00 
Water,        .•        .        .     0.00          2.00          3.00 
The  proportion  of  metal  to  that  of  oxygen,  in  the 
species,  is  as  69.34  :  30.66.     The  clay  iron  ores,  be- 
ing more  or  less  mixed  with  earthy  substances,  vary 
in  their  contents,  and  several  of  their  properties  are 
dependant  upon  the  nature  of  these  admixtures.  The 
specular  iron  is  infusible  before  the  blowpipe,  but 
melts  with  borax,  and  forms  a  green  or  yellow  glass, 
like  pure  oxide  of  iron.     It  is  likewise  soluble  in 
heated  muriatic  acid.    The  specular  iron  (in  the  cry- 
stalline, lamelliform,   and  compact  varieties,   with 
a  metallic  lustre)  forms  very  powerful  beds,  and  even 
entire  mountains,  which  are  traversed  by  a  multitude 
of  fissures,  and  cavities  lined  with  small,  but  exceed 
iiigly  brilliant  crystals  of  this  substance.     It  yields, 


in  the  ordinary  operations  of  reduction,  sixty  per  cent, 
of  metal.  Its  most  celebrated  locality  is  the  island 
of  Elba,  which  has  afforded  iron  for  sixteen  centuries. 
Its  mines  are  still  believed  to  be  inexhaustible.  They 
annually  yield  32,000,000  of  French  quintals  of  ore, 
which  are  transported  for  reduction  into  Tuscany,  the 
Roman  states,  Liguria,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
It  is  also  found  at  Framont  in  the  Vosges  (where  its 
exploration  occupies  200  miners),  in  Saxony,  Bohe- 
mia, Sweden,  Siberia,  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  Wherever  it  exists,  it  is  explored  with 

Erofit.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  also,  that  specu- 
ir  iron,  in  exceedingly  brilliant  crystals  and  scales, 
occurs  very  frequently  among  the  ejected  matter  of 
volcanoes,  as  in  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  Auvergne, 
where  it  is,  undoubtedly,  a  product  of  sublimation. 
The  red  hematite  is  found  in  beds  and  veins,  in  pri- 
mitive and  secondary  countries.  It  occurs  abundantly 
in  Saxony,  the  Hartz,  Silesia,  and  in  England.  It 
affords  excellent  iron,  and  often  in  the  large  propor- 
tion of  sixty  per  cent.  Most  of  the  plate  iron  and 
iron  wire  of  England  are  made  of  it.  In  Scotland, 
it  is  used,  along  with  the  ore  of  that  country,  at  the 
Carron  and  Glasgow  works.  The  ochrey  red  iron 
ore  usually  accompanies  the  other  varieties  of  this 
species,  and  is  treated  conjointly  with  them.  In 
places  where  it  is  found  in  considerable  quantities,  it 
is  sometimes  collected,  washed,  and  employed  as  a 
polishing  substance.  The  compact  red  iron  ore  is 
found  in  France  and  some  other  European  countries, 
where  it  is  reduced,  and  affords  a  good  soft  iron, 
yielding  fifty  per  cent,  of  metal.  But  its  most  im- 
portant use  is  as  a  polisher.  It  forms,  when  perfectly 
compact,  the  burnisher  of  the  button-maker,  by  means 
of  which  he  imparts  to  gilded  buttons  the  highest 
polish  of  which  they  are  capable.  The  best  speci- 
mens for  button-polishers  command  a  very  high  price, 
and  usually  come  from  little  pebbles  and  rolled  masses 
of  this  ore,  found  in  secondary  countries.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  a  mineralogical  analysis  of  nine 
specimens  of  iron  ore  found  in  the  district  of  Clydes- 
dale. 
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(a)  From  Crossbasket,  about  seven  miles  south-east  from 
Glasgow.    Colour  light-greyish,  or  greenish-black.    Fracture, 
from  fine-grained  even  to  coarse-grained,  uneven,  very  easily 
frangible,  soft,  easily  scratched  by  the  knife.    Specific  gravity 
taken  in  distilled  water  at  the  temperature  of  60",  3.1793. 

This  ia  the  highest  and  also  the  least  valuable  of  the  Cross- 
basket  .strata  of  ironstone,  which  are  at  present  raised  for  the 
use  of  the  blast  furnace.  The  thickness  of  the  stratum  is  from 
three  to  three  and  a  half  inches. 

(b)  From  Crossbasket.    Colour  light  greyish-black.    Fracture 
fine-grained,  earthy,  slightly   uneven.     Rather  tough.     Not 
particularly  soft.    Specific  gravity  3.3801. 

This  ore  is  found  at  a  distance  of  four  feet  under  the  preced- 
ing one.  It  constitutes  a  stratum  of  about  nine  inches  in  thick, 
ness,  and  is  esteemed  the  purest  and  most  valuable  of  the 
Crossbasket  ores. 

(c)  From  Crossbasket.    Colour  light  greyish  black.    Fracture 
fine-grained,  earthy,  slightly  uneven.     Rather  tough,  but  more 
easily  frangible,  and  softer  than  the  last-mentioned  ore.    Spe- 
cific gravity  3.2699.    The  average  thickness  of  the  stratum  ia 
fi-oiii  six  to  eight  inches. 

(d)  From   Crossbasket.     Colour  brownish-black.     Fracture 
earthy,  fine-grained,  uneven.    Easily  frangible  and  soft.    Spe- 
cific gravity  3.1175. 

'J  his  8ti"atum  of  ironstone  is  situated  next  under  that  from 
whirl)  the  preceding  specimen  was  taken,  and  forms  thelowett 
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«rh:ch  is  at  present  wrought  at  Crossbasket.  It  varies  in  thick- 
ness from  ten  to  fourteen  inches.  Both  it  and  the  preceding 
ore  are  reckoned  of  good  average  quality.  This  ore  furnishes  a 
curious  instance  of  the  capricious  and  seemingly  unaccountable 
alterations  that  are  liable  to  take  place  in  every  chemical  manu- 
facture, whose  fundamental  principles  are  little  understood,  and 
in  none,  perhaps,  does  this  happen  more  frequently  than  in 
the  smelting  of  iron.  Although  it  forms  the  thickest  of  all  the 
Crossbasket  strata,  and  therefore  holds  out  powerful  induce- 
ments, in  an  economical  point  of  view,  to  the  iron  smelter,  it 
was  at  one  period  regarded  at  the  Clyde  iron-works  as  an  iron, 
stone  totally  unfit  for  the  manufacture  of  good  iron  ;  and  hav- 
ing once  received  an  unfavourable  character,  it  was  allowed  to 
remain  umvorked  for  a  long  course  of  years.  It  is  only  of  late 
that  its  employment  has  been  again  resumed  ;  but,  so  far  from 
being  held  in  low  estimation,  it  is  now  considered  to  be  little 
inferior  in  quality  to  any  of  the  Crossbasket  ores,  and  is  used 
very  extensively  in  the  blast  furnace. 

Immediately  above  this  stratum  there  is  situated  a  bed  of 
schist,  containing-  a  regular  stratification  of  very  large  nodules 
of  ironstone.  Being  extracted  by  the  miner  simultaneously 
with  the  subjacent  ore,  they  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  blast  furnace,  and  are  esteemed  an  ironstone  of  uncom- 
monly fine  quality.  The  black  bituminous  substance  which  occurs 
occasionally  in  nodular  ironstone,  exists  very  generally  distri- 
buted throughout  this  stratification  of  balls. 

(e)  A.  specimen  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clyde  iron- 
works, which  are  situated  about  four  miles  south-east  from 
Glasgow.  Its  mineralogical  details  are  the  following : — Colour 
pale,  between  brocoli-brown  and  clove-brown.  Fracture  rather 
nne-grained,  uneven.  Not  particularly  hard,  easily  scratched 
by  the  knife.  Specific  gravity  3.1482.  The  thickness  of  the 
stratum  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half.  It  is  considered  ut  the 
works  to  be  an  ore  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  and  is  seldom 
smelted. 

Immediately  above  this  ore  there  is  situated  a  bed  of  schist, 
which  contains  an  immense  number  of  petrifactions  of  different 
kinds  of  bivalve  shells :  they  consist  of  a  very  pure  ironstone, 
resembling  in  appearance  the  subjacent  land. 

(/)  Their  forms  are  remarkably  perfect,  and  they  contain  no 
visible  remains  of  the  original  shell. 

(/)  An  ore  lying  under  the  last-mentioned  stratum,  and  in 
close  contact  with  it.  Colour  between  yellowish-grey  and  hair- 
brown.  Fracture  fine-grained,  earthy,  even.  Rather  hard ; 
scratched  with  some  difficulty  by  the  knife.  Specific  gravity 
3.2109.  The  stratum  to  which  it  belongs  is  situated  above  the 
splint  coal,  with  the  intervention  of  only  four  inches  of  schist, 
and  both  minerals  are  therefore  worked  out  together  with  great 
advantage  to  the  smelter,  It  is  the  must  valuable  ore  in  all  the 
fields  around  Glasgow,  except  that  called  the  black  ironstone, 
which  is  at  present  smelted  at  the  Clyde  iron-works.  The 
thickness  of  the  stratum  is  between  one  and  a  half  and  two 
inches. 

(g}  This  specimen  was  procured  from  Easterhonse,  near  the 
line  of  the  Monkland  canal,  and  about  six  miles  east  from  Glas- 
gow. Colour  clove-brown.  Fracture  fine-grained,  rather 
uneven.  Somewhat  tough  and  hard,  but  easily  scratched  by 
the  knife.  Specific  gravity  3.3109. 

This  ore  exists  in  precisely  the  same  relative  situation,  with 
regard  to  all  the  other  accompanying  minerals,  as  the  two  ores 
from  the  Clyde  iron-works,  which  have  just  been  described ;  and 
wherever  it  makes  its  appearance,  it  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  coalescence  of  these  two  strata.  This  compound 
stratum  has  always  a  uniform  texture  and  composition  through- 
out. Its  average  thickness  is  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches. 
It  is  used  pretty  extensively  in  the  blast  furnace,  and  is  esteemed 
an  ore  of  good  average  quality. 

(A)  From  the  neighbourhood  of  Airdrie,  about  ten  miles  east 
from  Glasgow.  Colour  clove-brown,  the  intensity  of  the  shade 
varying  considerably  in  streaks  which  are  parallel  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  stratum.  When  reduced  to  powder  the  colour  is 
brown.  Fracture  fine-grained, earthy,  rather  uneven.  Toueh, 
and  difficultly  pounded  ;  communicating  a  feeling  of  elasticity 
under  the  pestle.  Rather  hard  ;  scratched  by  the  knife.  Ad- 
heres slightly  to  the  tongue,  a  property  which  did  not  appear 
to  be  possessed  in  a  sensible  degree  by  any  of  the  ores  already 
described.  Specific  gravity  3.0ft53.  Numerous  bivalve  shells,  of 
a  pale  wood-browu  colour,  occur  scattered  through  the  mass  of 
this  ore,  and  form  a  strong  contrast  with  its  darker  shade.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  iron  ores  of  Scotland,  where  it  is 
familiarly  known  under  the  name  of  black  ironstone  or  Mushet't 
black  band.  The  latter  appellation  has  been  given  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  was  first  smelted  by  Mr  Mushet,  to  whom  we 
have  already  referred  lu  the  metallurgist  most  distinguished  for 
his  practical  skill. 

It  lies  about  fourteen  fathoms  below  the  fifth  Glasgow  coal- 
bed,  or  splint  ro;il,  iind  constitutes  a  layer  about  fourteen  inches 
in  thickness.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  has  hitherto  been  found 
nowhere  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Airdrie ;  although 
several  attempts  have  been  made  in  other  localities  to  reach  it 
by  boring.  At  the  Clyde  iron- works,  it  is  justly  regarded  as 
the  richest  and  most  valuable  ore  which  they  at  present  possess. 

(»)  From  a  stratum  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Crossbasket. 
Colour  blueish-grey.  Fracture,  in  the  great,  even;  in  the 
•juall,  very  fine-grained,  earthy;  rather  hard. 

The  foregoing  table  and  remarks  are  taken  from 
Dr  Colquhoun's  paper,  in  Brewster's  Edinburgh 
Journal  for  1827-8. 

5.  Hydrous  Oxide  of  Iron,  and  Brown  Iron  Ore. 
The  present  is  a  species  nearly  parallel  to  the  fore- 
going, in  the  quantity  of  iron  it  affords  to  society. 


It  is  very  rarely  observed  in  distinct  crystals,  more 
usually  occurring  in  botryoidal  and  stalactical  masses, 
consisting  of  closely  aggregated  fibres,  in  which  re- 
spect it  resembles  the  most  common  vareties  of  the 
specular  iron.  The  crystals  are  very  sn.all,  exter- 
nally black  and  brilliant,  and  in  the  shape  of  right 
rectangular  prisms.  The  general  character  of  the 
species  is  as  follows :  lustre,  adamantine  :  colour, 
various  shades  of  brown,  of  which  yellowish-brown, 
hair-brown,  clove-brown,  and  blackish-brown  are  the 
most  common;  streak,  yellowish-brown  ;  brittle  ;  no 
action  on  the  magnet ;  scratched  by  feldspar  ;  spe- 
cific gravity,  3.922.  Besides  occurring  in  crystals1, 
and  in  globular  stalactitic  and  fruticose  shapes,  it  is 
found  in  masses  whose  composition  is  impalpable ; 
sometimes  also,  the  particles  are  so  slightly  coherent, 
that  the  mass  appears  earthy  and  dull.  It  differs, 
chemically,  from  the  specular  iron,  in  containing  a 
quantity  of  water,  not  merely  interspersed  through 
its  substance  by  simple  absorption,  but  intimately 
combined  with  it  by  chemical  affinity.  According  to 
D'Aubuisson,  it  consists  of  (in  two  analyses) 

Peroxide  of  iron, 82.00  .  .  84.00 

Water, 14.00  .  .  11.00 

Oxide  of  manganese,     .     .     .     .    2.00  ..    2.00 

Silica, 1.00  .  .     2.00 

the  proportion  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  water  being 
as  85.30  to  14.70.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  becomes 
black  and  magnetic.  It  melts,  with  borax,  into  a 
green  or  yellow  glass,  and  is  soluble  in  heated  nitro- 
muriatic  acid.  The  division  introduced  among  the 
varieties  of  the  present  species,  is  somewhat  similar 
to  that  which  has  been  given  to  red  iron  ore.  Crys- 
tallized hydrous  oxide  of  iron  embraces  the  small 
black  crystals,  which  sometimes  occur  in  fibrous  and 
radiating  bundles.  Crystallized  brown  iron  ore  is 
that  variety  which  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  the 
cube,  rhomboid,  or  some  modification  of  these  forms, 
and  does  not  properly  belong  to  this  species,  being 
decomposed  varieties  of  iron  pyrites  and  spathic  iron, 
to  which  they  are  more  correctly  referred.  The 
fibrous  brown  iron  ore,  or  brown  hematite,  contains 
the  fibrous  varieties,  in  stalactitic,  reniform,  and  other 
imitative  shapes.  Compact  brown  iron  ore  compre- 
hends those  imitative  shapes  and  massive  varieties,  in 
which  the  composition  or  fibrous  structure  is  no  longer 
observable  ;  while  ochrey  brown  iron  ore,  or  bog  iron 
ore,  is  applied  to  those  which  have  an  earthy  texture 
and  are  friable.  As  impure  varieties  of  the  species, 
we  must  consider  some  of  the  clay  iron  ores,  such  as 
the  granular,  the  common,  the  pisiform,  and  the  reni- 
form clay  iron  ore.  The  granular  variety  is  composed 
of  compact,  roundish,  or  globular  masses;  the  reni- 
form one,  of  alternating  coats,  of  different  colour  and 
consistency,  disposed  in  a  reniform  surface.  In  the 
pisiform  variety,  we  meet  with  a  similar  composition, 
only  in  small  globules,  parallel  to  the  surface  of 
which  the  lamella?  are  disposed.  The  compact  pisi- 
form clay  iron  ore,  however,  does  not  belong  to  the 
present  species,  but  it  is  decomposed  iron  pyrites,  as 
is  demonstrated,  not  only  by  the  crystalline  forms 
which  it  affects,  but  likewise  from  the  nucleus  of  the 
undecomposed  pyrites,  which  the  largest  specimens 
of  it  often  embrace.  The  crystallized  hydrous  oxide 
of  iron  is  found,  in  limited  quantities,  in  England, 
France,  and  Siberia  ;  it  either  occurs  in  quartzose 
geodes,  in  the  form  of  mamillary  masses,  or  is  en- 
closed in  quartz  crystals.  The  fibrous  brown  iron  ore 
is  the  most  abundant  and  widely  dispersed  of  all  the 
varieties  of  this  species.  It  is  commonly  found  in 
large  beds,  in  gneiss  or  mica-slate,  and  very  frequently 
in  immediate  connexion  with  granular  limestone.  It 
is  also  found  in  Saxony  and  Thuringia,  in  beds  and 
veins,  embraced,  in  some  instances,  in  newer  rocks. 
It  is  uncommon  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe ; 
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but  in  Germany,  France,  and  the  Austrian  dominions, 
it  is  wrought  in  great  abundance.  Its  most  remark- 
able deposit  in  the  tinted  States,  is  at  Salisbury  in 
Conn.,  where  it  has  been  wrought  for  nearly  100 
years  ;  the  amount  of  pig  iron  yielded  annually,  at 
present,  is  about  2000  tons.  The  iron  which  this 
variety  affords  is  superior  in  malleability  to  that 
yielded  by  the  red  ore  of  iron,  and  is  much  esteemed, 
also,  on  account  of  its  toughness  and  hardness.  The 
pig  iron  obtained  from  melting  its  purer  varieties  with 
cliarcoal,  in  particular,  may  be  easily  converted  into 
steel.  The  compact  variety  of  this  species  is  usually 
found  in  the  same  localities  with  the  fibrous  hematite, 
and  is  equally  employed,  with  that  variety  for  obtain- 
ing iron.  The  ochrey  brown  iron  ore,  or  bog  iron 
ore,  is  the  most  recent  in  its  formation  of  all  the  ores 
of  iron,  its  deposition  being  continually  going  on, 
even  now,  in  shallow  lakes  and  in  morasses.  It  is 
wrought  in  all  countries,  more  or  less  extensively; 
but  the  iron  it  yields  is  chiefly  used  for  castings.  The 
pisiform  clay  iron  stone  occurs  imbedded  in  secondary 
limestone,  in  large  deposits,  in  France  and  Switzer- 
land, where  it  supplies  considerable  iron  works  ;  but 
the  iron,  like  that  from  the  other  earthy  varieties  of 
the  present  species,  is  generally  too  brittle  to  be 
wrought  into  bar-iron. 

6.  Arsenical  Iron,  or  Mispickel,  is  found  crystal- 
lized in  right  rhombic  prisms  of  111°  12'  and  68°  48'. 
These  are  often  terminated  by  dihedral  summits,  and 
liable  to  a  large  number  of  modifications.     It  also 
occurs  massive.      Lustre,  metallic ;    colour,   silver- 
white,  inclining  to  steel-gray;  streak,  dark  grayish- 
black  ;  brittle  ;   hardness,  nearly  that  of  feldspar ; 
specific  gravity,  6.127.     Its  chemical  composition  is, 
iron  33.5,  arsenic  46.5,  and  sulphur  20.     Before  the 
blowpipe,  upon  charcoal,  it  emits  copious  arsenical 
fumes,  and  melts  into  a  globule,  which  is  nearly  pure 
sulphuret  of  iron.     It  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  with 
the  exception  of  a  whitish  residue.     It  sometimes 
contains  a  small  proportion  of  silver  ;  when  it  is  de- 
nominated argentiferous  arsenical  pyrites.     Arsenical 
iron  is  a  pretty  abundant  substance,  and  occurs  both 
in  beds  and  veins,  often  accompanied  by  ores  of  silver, 
lead,  and  zinc.     It  is  very  plentiful  in  the  mining  dis- 
tricts of  Saxony,  in  the  silver  mines  of  Joachimsthal, 
and   the  tin  mines   of  Schlaggenwald,  the    Hartz, 
Sweden,  Cornwall,  the  United  States,  &c.     The  ac- 
cidental admixture  of  silver  renders  some  varieties  of 
the  present  species  useful  as  ores  of  that  metal.  The 
common  arsenical  pyrites,  when  occurring  in  large 
quantities,  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  white 
arsenic  and  of  realgar. 

7.  Axotomous  Arsenical  Pyrites  ;  a  species  differ- 
ing from  the  preceding  in  the  inclination  of  the  lateral 
faces,  which,  in  the  present  case,  meet  under  angles 
of  122°  26'  and  57°  34',  and  in  specific  gravity,  which 
hi  this  species  is  7.228.  It  has  not  yet  been  analyzed, 
but  is  believed  to  consist  wholly  of  iron  and  arsenic. 
It  has  been  found  in  beds,  in  primitive  mountains,  in 
Carinthia,  Silesia,  and  Stiria. 

8.  Iron  Pyrites  is  the  most  universally  distributed 
of  all  the  ores  of  iron,  and,  from  its  yellow  colour 
and  metallic  aspect,  is  the  substance  which  is  so  fre- 
quently mistaken,  by  ignorant  people,  for  gold.     It 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  it  regularly  crystallized, 
though  the  dimensions  of  the  crystals  are  rarely  such 
as  to  render  them  very  conspicuous.     The  prevailing 
figure  among  its  crystals  is  the  cube,  parallel  to  whose 
faces  they  may  be  cleaved,  as  also  parallel  to  the  sides 
of  the  regular  octahedron.     The  last  is  assumed  as 
the  primitive  form  of  the  species  by  most  mineralo- 
gists, as  leading  to  an  explanation  of  the  numerous 
secondary  forms  with  the  greatest  simplicity.    The 
most  frequent  of  these  secondaries  are  the  cubo-octa- 
hedron,  the  pentagonal-dodecahedron,  and  the  icosi- 


tetrahedron.  The  surfaces  of  the  crystals  are  some- 
times smooth,  and  sometimes  alternately  streaked. 
Fracture,  conchoidal,  uneven ;  lustre,  metallic ; 
colour,  passing  through  a  few  shades  of  a  character- 
istic bronze  yellow;  streak,  brownish-black  ;  brittle; 
hardness,  such  ns  to  be  impressed  with  the  knife,  and 
scratched  by  feldspar  ;  specific  gravity,  4.1)8.  The 
crystals,  are  liable  to  be  much  grouped,  often  penetrat- 
ing each  other  so  as  to  form  globular  masses.  It  occurs, 
also,  in  granular,  columnar,  and  impalpable  masses ; 
and  often  cellular,  in  consequence  of  forming  upon 
crystals  of  galena,  which  have  subsequently  become 
decomposed.  Iron  pyrites  consists  of  iron  45.74, 
and  sulphur  54.26.  In  the  exterior  flame  of  the 
blowpipe,  it  becomes  red  upon  charcoal,  the  sulphur 
is  driven  off,  and  oxide  of  iron  remains.  In  heated 
nitric  acid,  it  is  partly  soluble,  and  leaves  a  whitish 
residue.  Some  varieties  are  subject  to  decomposi- 
tion, when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
With  regard  to  its  geological  relations,  much  diver- 
sity obtains ;  it  constitutes  beds  by  itself  of  consider- 
able magnitude,  in  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  primitive 
argillite,  and  is  often  an  important  ingredient  of  those 
beds  which  contain  ores  of  lead,  iron,  copper,  &c. 
It  is  frequently  mixed  with  coal  seams  and  the  beds 
of  clay  which  accompany  them.  It  is  also  met  with, 
in  considerable  quantities,  in  veins,  associated  with 
blende,  arsenical  iron,  galena,  and  copper  pyrites. 
It  is  found,  likewise,  with  ores  of  silver,  and  is  con- 
tained in  many  organic  remains,  both  of  vegetable 
and  animal  origin.  Its  localities  are  too  numerous  to 
admit  of  being  noticed  with  particularity.  Some  of 
the  most  beautiful  crystallizations  which  adorn  mine- 
ralogical  cabinets,  are  brought  from  the  island  of 
Elba,  Piedmont,  Saxony,  Hartz,  Norway,  and  Corn- 
wall. Vast  deposits  of  iron  pyrites,  intermingled, 
in  some  instances,  with  magnetic  iron  pyrites,  are 
found  in  the  United  States,  and  also  abound  in  the 
gold  region  of  the  Southern  States,  being  wrought 
extensively  in  many  places  for  the  sake  of  the  gold  me- 
chanically mixed  with  it,  from  the  presence  of  which 
it  receives  a  golden-yellow  tinge.  The  uses  of  this 
species  are  as  follows :  it  is  roasted  for  extracting 
sulphur;  after  having  been  exposed  to  the  oxidating 
influence  of  the  atmosphere,  it  yields  sulphate  of  iron, 
or  copperas,  and  sulphuric  acid ;  the  remaining  oxide 
of  iron  is  used  as  a  coarse  pigment ;  it  is  an  impor- 
tant agent  in  several  metallurgical  operations,  and  was 
formerly  considerably  employed  instead  of  flints  in 
gun-locks,  from  whence  the  name  pyrites  was  derived. 
9.  White  Iron  Pyrites  differs  from  the  preceding 
species  in  its  crystalline  characters,  as  well  as  in  some 
other  respects,  though,  in  chemical  constitution,  the 
two  appear  to  be  perfectly  identical.  Its  crystals 
are  in  the  form  of  modified  rhombic  prisms,  and  of 
very  flat  crystals,  having  the  appearance,  at  first 
sight,  of  dodecahedrons  with  triangular  planes,  but 
which,  however,  are  macles,  consisting  of  similar 
portions  of  five  crystals.  The  primary  form  is  a  right 
rhombic  prism,  of  about  106°  and  73<>,  parallel  to  the 
planes  of  which  it  yields  to  mechanical  division. 
The  faces  of  the  crystals  are  deeply  streaked,  in  a 
vertical  direction.  Lustre,  metallic ;  colour,  pale 
bronze-yellow,  inclining  to  gray ;  streak,  grayish- 
black  ;  hardness,  equal  to  that  of  feldspar  ;  specific 
gravity,  4.67.  It  occurs  massive,  and  in  various 
imitative  shapes,  in  consequence  of  which,  and  the 
composition  of  its  crystals,  it  has  been  distinguished 
into  several  varieties,  as  radiated  pyrites ,  spear  pyr- 
ites, cock's-comb  pyrites,  hepatic  pyrites,  and  cellu- 
lar pyrites.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  behaves  like 
common  iron  pyrites.  Some  of  its  varieties  are 
peculiarly  subject  to  decomposition.  It  is  less  fre- 
quently met  with  in  nature  than  the  preceding  species, 
though  very  often  found  accompanying  it.  It  occurs 
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more  frequently  in  rocks  of  the  coal  formation,  and 
in  strata  of  clay.  Its  principal  localities  are  in 
France,  Bohemia,  and  Hessia.  It  is  useful  for  the 
manufacture  of  sulphur,  sulphuric  acid,  and  cop- 
peras. 

10.  Magnetic  Iron  pyrites  is  rarely  seen  in  well 
formed  crystals.      Count  Bournon  describes  it  as 
occurring  in  irregular  six-sided  prisms.     In  general, 
it  is  massive  and  foliated,  or  fine  granular.     Lustre, 
metallic  ;  colour,  intermediate  between  bronze-yellow 
and  copper-red  ;  streak,  dark  grayish-black  ;  subject 
to  tarnish ;    slight  action  on  the  magnet ;   brittle  ; 
hardness,  considerably  inferior  to  that  of  common  iron 
pyrites,  or  that  of  white  iron  pyrites ;  specific  gravity, 
4.63.     It  consists  of  iron  62.77,  and  sulphur  37.23. 
It  occurs  in  beds,  along  with  other  minerals,  usually 
m  primitive  rocks.  It  exists  plentifully  at  Bodenmais, 
in  Bavaria,  and  several  districts  of  Stiria.     In  the 
United  States  of  America,  it  occurs  in  quartz,  along 
with  blende,  galena,  tungsten,  and  along  with  iron 
pyrites.     Its  uses  are  the  same  as  have  been  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  the  other  species  of  iron 
pyrites. 

11.  Phosphate  of  Iron,  or  P'tvianile,  occurs  crys- 
tallized, in  the  form  of  a  right  oblique-angled  prism 
of  125°  18'  and  54°  42',  which  is  that  of  the  primary 
crystal.     The  crystals  are  long  and  slender  for  the 
most  part,  though  generally  very  small.     They  are 
attached  to  their  gangue  by  one  of  their  broad  lateral 
planes,  or  occur  in  aggregated  groups.     Lustre, 
pearly,  approaching  to  metallic  on  certain  faces ;  on 
others,  vitreous ;  colour,  pale  blackish-green  ;  some- 
times approaching  indigo-blue ;  streak,  bluish-white  ; 
the  powder  produced  by  crushing  the  mineral  in  a 
dry  state  is  liver-brown ;    translucent,  and  rarely 
transparent ;  sectile  ;  thin  laminae  are  flexible  ;  spe- 
cific gravity,  2. 06.    It  also  occurs  massive,  in  small, 
reniform  and  globular  shapes,  and  imbedded  nodules  ; 
also  in  superficial  coatings  of  dusty  particles.     The 
earthy  varieties  are  dull,  opaque,  meagre  to  the 
touch,  and  light.     Their  colour,  on  first  exposure  to 
the  light,  is  grayish,  yellowish,  or  greenish-white,  or 
some  pale  tinge  of  blue  ;  but  it  soon  passes  to  a  dark 
indigo-blue.     In  two  varieties  of  vivianite  (a  friable 
one  analyzed  by  Klaproth,  and  a  crystallized  one  from 
Bodenmais  in  Bavaria,  by  Vogel),   the  following 
chemical  composition  was  discovered : — 


Protoxide  of  iron, 
Phosphoric  acid,  . 
Water,  .  •  . 


47.50 
32.00 
20.00 


41.00 
26.40 
31.00 


It  decrepitates  before  the  blowpipe,  but  melts,  if 
first  reduced  to  powder,  into  a  dark-brown  or  black 
scoria,  which  moves  the  magnetic  needle.  It  is  solu- 
ble in  dilute  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  It  occurs 
in  a  variety  of  geological  situations.  The  crystals 
are  found  in  copper  and  tin  veins,  and  sometimes  in 
greywacke  accompanying  native  gold  ;  also  in  basalt 
and  trap  rocks.  The  earthy  and  n:assive  varieties 
are  imbedded  in  clay,  and  often  accompany  bog  iron 
ore.  The  crystalline  varieties  come  from  Cornwall 
and  Bavaria  ;  the  foliated  and  earthy  varieties  abound 
(especially  the  former)  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. It  is  confined  to  argillaceous  and  ferruginous 
deposits,  and  is  sometimes  found  in  connexion  with 
bones,  and  very  usually  filling  up  the  casts  of  belem- 
nites  and  other  fossils.  The  earthy  vivianite  is  some- 
times employed  as  a  pigment. 

12.  Arseniate  of  iron  occurs  in  small  cubic  crystals, 
which  are  either  unmodified,  or  have  their  alternate 
angles  or  their  edges  truncated.  Lustre,  adamantine, 
not  very  distinct ;  colour,  olive-green,  passing  into 
yellowish-brown,  bordering  sometimes  upon  hyacinth- 
red  and  blackish-brown,  also  into  grass-green  and 
emerald-green ;  streak,  similar  to  the  colours  ;  trans- 
lucent on  the  edges ;  rather  sectile ;  scratched  by 


fluor ;  specific  gravity,  3.00.     According  to  two  ana- 
lyses, it  consists  of 


Oxide  of  iron,     .     . 
Arsenic,      ... 
Oiide  of  copoer, 

Silica, 

Carbonate  of  lime. 
Water     .    . 


45.50 

31  00 

9.00 

4.00 

0.00 

lo.ao 


48-00 
18.00 
0.00 
0  00 
2.00 
3200 


Exposed  to  a  gentle  heat,  its  colour  is  changed  into 
red.  In  a  higher  degree  of  temperature,  it  intu- 
mesces,  gives  little  or  no  arsenic,  and  leaves  a  red 
powder.  Upon  charcoal,  it  emits  copious  fumes  of 
arsenic,  and  melts  in  the  inner  flame,  into  a  metallic 
scoria,  which  acts  upon  the  magnetic  needle.  It 
principally  occurs  in  veins  of  copper  ores,  traversing 
the  older  rocks,  and  its  chief  localities  are  Cornwall 
and  Saxony. 

13.  Carbonate  of  Iron,  or  Spathic  Iron  Ore,  occurs 
crystalline  and  massive.  Its  crystals  are  acute  rhom- 
boids, sometimes  perfect,  or  only  having  the  terminal 
angles  replaced,  six-sided  prisms,  and  lenticular 
crystals.  They  are  very  easily  cleavable,  yielding 
obtuse  rhomboids  of  107°  and  73°.  Lustre,  vitreous, 
inclining  to  pearly ;  colour,  various  shades  of  yellow- 
ish-gray, passing  into  ash  and  greenish-gray,  also  into 
several  kinds  of  yellow,  white  and  red  ;  streak,  white; 
translucent  in  different  degrees ;  brittle  ;  hardness, 
nearly  identical  with  that  of  fluor ;  specific  gravity, 
3.829.  It  occurs  massive,  in  broad,  foliated  and 
granular  masses ;  also  in  fibrous  botryoidal  shapes, 
whence  it  has  received  the  name  of  spherosiderite. 
Two  varieties  of  this  species,  1.  the  spherosiderite, 
and  2.  a  cleavable  variety  from  Newdorf  in  the  Hartz, 
have  yielded  to  Klaproth,  (1.)  (2.) 


Protoxide  of  iron, 
Carbonic  acid, 
Oxide  of  manganese, 
Lime, 


63.75 
34.00 
0.75 
0.00 


47.50 

36.00 

3.30 

1.25 


Magnesia,  .  0.52 

Before  the  blowpipe,  it  becomes  black,  and  acts  upon 
the  magnetic  needle,  but  does  not  melt.  It  colours 
glass  of  borax  green.  It  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in 
nitric  acid,  particularly  if  not  reduced  to  powder. 
On  being  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  gradually  decom- 
posed :  first  the  colour  of  the  surface  becomes  brown 
or  black  ;  afterwards,  also,  the  streak  is  changed 
into  red  or  brown  ;  hardness  and  specific  gravity  are 
diminished  ;  and  even  the  chemical  constitution  is 
altered,  the  whole  being  converted  into  hydrate  of 
iron.  It  frequently  occurs,  along  with  carbonate  of 
lime,  in  veins  and  beds,  in  primitive  rocks ;  also  in 
metalliferous  veins,  accompanied  by  galena,  gray 
copper  ore,  and  iron  and  copper  pyrites.  Immense 
beds  of  it  exist  in  Stiria  and  Carinthia,  as  well  as  in 
France,  Switzerland, and  Siberia.  In  the  UnitedStates 
of  America,  there  is  a  vein  of  it  at  New  Milford  in 
Connecticut,  crossing,  with  the  breadth  of  six  feet, 
an  entire  mountain.  In  France,  Stiria,  and  Carinthia, 
large  quantities  of  cast  and  wrought  iron  are  obtained 
from  the  sparry  iron  ore,  but  particularly  steel,  for 
the  production  of  which  it  is  highly  valuable. 

14.  Oxalate  of  Iron,  or  Humboldtine  is  an  ore  of 
iron  found  near  Berlin,  in  Bohemia,  in  a  moor-coal, 
or  friable  lignite.     It  consists  of  protoxide  of  iron 
53.56,  and  oxalic  acid  46.14.     It  is  supposed  to  owe 
its  origin  to  the  decomposition  of  succulent  plants. 
It  occurs  in  small  flattish  masses,  of  a  light  yellow 
colour  ;  is  soft,  yielding  to  the  nail,  and  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  1.3.      By  rubbing,  it  acquires  resinous 
electricity.     It  decomposes  easily  on  live  coals,  giv- 
ing out  a  vegetable  odour.     It  is  insoluble  in  boiling 
water  and  alcohol. 

15.  Sulphate  of  Iron  or  Copperas.    This  salt  is 
not  frequently  found  in  nature,  in  distinct  crystals, 
but    usually  occurs  in  stalactitic,   botryoidal    and 
reniform  masses,  and  occasionally  pulverulent.     The 
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crystals  are  in  the  form  of  right  oblique-anglei 
prisms,  considerably  modified  by  replacements  ;  frac- 
ture, conchoidal ;  lustre,  vitreous  ;  colour,  severa 
shades  of  green  passing  into  white ;  streak,  white  ; 
semitransparent  and  translucent ;  brittle  ;  hardness, 
that  of  gypsum  ;  specific  gravity,  1-83 ;  taste,  sweet- 
ish-astringent and  metallic.  It  consists  of 


Oxide  of  iron, 
Sulphuric  acid. 
Water, 


25  T 
28-0 
43-4 


It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  becomes 
black  on  being  mixed  with  tincture  of  galls.  II 
exposed  to  the  open  air,  it  soon  becomes  covered 
with  a  yellow  powder,  which  is  persulphate  of  iron. 
Before  the  blowpipe,  it  becomes  magnetic,  and  col- 
ours glass  of  borax  green.  In  most  instances,  it  is 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  other  minerals, 
particularly  of  iron  pyrites  and  magnetic  iron  pyrites; 
and  the  crystallized  varieties  are  rarely  found,  except 
in  those  places  where  artificial  heaps  of  these  sub- 
stances have  been  formed.  It  is  also  found  incrusting 
slate  rocks,  and  dissolved  in  the  waters  of  certain 
mines. 

Treatment  of  the  Ores. — Of  the  fifteen  species  of 
iron  ore  just  described,  but  four  are  employed  for 
obtaining  metallic  iron  and  steel,  viz.,  magnetic 
iron  ore,  specular  iron  ore,  brown  iron  ore,  and  car- 
bonate of  iron.  The  metallurgical  details  belonging 
to  the  treatment  of  these  ores,  cannot  be  described 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  work. 

When  the  iron  stone  lies  in  a  stratum  or  vein 
between  two  strata  of  clay,  not  more  than  thirty 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  is  obtained 
by  sinking  a  pit,  at  first,  of  a  diameter  of  eight  feet, 
and  deepened  until  the  ore  is  reached  where  the 
pit  is  undermined,  until  the  diameter  at  the  bottom 
becomes  twice  that  at  the  top.  When  all  the  ore  is 
taken  out  of  this  pit,  another  is  dug  similar  to  the  first, 
and  near  it ;  so  that  when  the  second  pit  is  exca- 
vated, the  bottom  of  the  two  will  meet.  In  digging 
the  second  pit  the  earth  is  thrown  into  the  first,  and 
thus  one  pit  is  made  and  another  filled,  until  the 
whole  vein  is  exhausted.  When  the  iron  stone  lies 
deeper  it  is  extracted  in  the  same  way  as  coal,  and 
as  they  frequently  occur  in  the  same  district,  one 
engine  serves  to  drain  and  draw  for  both  ore  and  coal. 

The  first  step  after  the  ore  has  been  taken  from 
the  vein,  is  to  calcine  the  stones  ;  a  process  techni- 
cally called  roasting.  This  consists  in  the  applica- 
tion of  a  moderate  heat,  whereby  the  more  volatile 
components  of  the  ore,  such  as  sulphur,  arsenic,  &c. 
are  expelled.  This  is  effected  by  spreading  upon 
the  ground  a  stratum  of  coals  to  a  depth  of  about 
eight  inches,  ten  feet  long,  and  eight  broad ;  over 
which  is  laid  a  layer  of  iron  stone,  to  a  depth  of 
about  six  feet,  interspersed  with  small  cinders  and  coke 
dust,  and  covered  with  small  coals.  The  coals  being 
set  fire  to,  combustion  will  go  on  for  nearly  a  month, 
when  the  cementation  is  completed.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  perform  the  roasting  process  in  a  kiln,  the 
coal  and  iron  stone  being  put  in  at  the  top,  and  the 
roasted  ore  taken  out  at  the  bottom.  Care  is 
requisite  in  conducting  the  process  of  roasting,  for  if 
the  heat  be  too  intense,  or  too  long  applied,  then  will 
the  metal  partially  melt  and  the  pieces  cake  together, 
and  if  on  the  other  hand  the  heat  be  too  little,  all 
the  extraneous  matter,  such  as  the  water,  sulphur,  &c., 
will  not  be  expelled,  when  the  iron  stones  must  be 
thrown  aside,  as  unfit  for  the  future  processes  in  the 
manufacture.  The  iron  stone  of  this  country  usually 
contains  a  sufficiency  of  carbonaceous  matter  to 
carry  on  the  roasting  after  the  fuel  has  been  ignited  ; 
but  the  ores  of  the  continent  contain  less  carbon,  and 
therefore  require  proportionally  more  fuel  for  their 


(•(•mentation.  On  the  continent  and  in  America,  iron 
ore  is  most  commonly  roasted  with  wood  and  char- 
coal. When  the  roasting  is  performed  with  charcoal 
alone,  a  layer  of  the  ore  is  laid  on  the  ground,  then 
a  layer  of  charcoal,  and  so  on  alternately,  the  iron 
stone  layers  being  each  about  nine  inches,  and  the 
charcoal  about  six,  until  the  height  of  the  bed  be  seven 
feet.  It  is  better,  however,  to  lay  a  stratum  of  wood 
below  the  ironstone.  When  the  roasting  is  complet- 
ed, the  ore  becomes  friable,  rough  to  the  touch,  not 
at  all  vitreous,  but  full  of  fissures.  The  ore  by  the 
power  of  cementation,  sustains  a  loss  of  weight  of 
from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent. ;  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  ore.  The  iron  stones  thus  prepared 
are  called  by  the  workmen  mine. 

The  next  operation  is  the  conversion  of  the  roasted 
ore  into  metal,  by  the  application  of  strong  heat  in  a 
furnace;  which  process  is  called  smelting.  As  will  be 
readily  understood  after  what  we  have  said  on  the 
ores  of  iron,  they  commonly  consist  of  an  oxide  of 
the  metal  combined  with  some  earthy  matter,  in  very 
various  proportions.  If  these  ores  were  fused  alone, 
the  chemical  student  will  at  once  perceive,  that  they 
would  be  formed  into  glasses,  the  properties  of  which 
will  vary  with  the  composition  of  the  ore,  but 
retain  no  metallic  character.  The  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, therefore,  must  be  to  intermix  the  iron  stones 
with  such  substances  as  during  the  process  of  fusion, 
will  combine  with  the  oxygen  and  earthy  matter  of 
the  ore,  and  leave  the  metal  free.  From  the  great 
affinity  of  carbon  for  oxygen,  forming  carbonic  acid 
gas,  charcoal,  or  some  other  carbonaceous  substance, 
is  selected  as  the  proper  substance  for  separating 
the  metallic  base  from  the  oxygen  ;  and  the  nature  of 
the  other  substances  to  be  employed  in  separating 
the  earthy  matter  of  the  ore,  will  be  determined  by 
the  species  to  which  that  earthy  matter  belongs. 
The  earths  mixed  with  the  iron,  may  be  either 
calcarious,  silicious,  or  aluminous  :  these  exist  in 
different  proportions,  in  different  ores,  and  it  should 
be  the  first  object  of  the  iron  manufacturer,  to  select 
such  earthy  matter  as  a  flux,  that  when  combined  with 
the  earthy  matter  of  the  iron  stone,  a  glass  will  be 
formed,  and  the  metallic  base  of  the  ore  left  free. 
Sometimes  the  combination  of  several  kinds  of  ore, 
will  produce  a  congeries  of  earths  that  of  themselves 
will  form  an  excellent  flux— but  this,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  manufacture,  never  occurs,  so  that  some 
flux,  such  as  lime,  is  always  employed. 

The  strong  affinity  of  carbon  for  oxygen,  as  before 
remarked,  points  it  out  as  the  best  substance  for 
separating  the  oxygen  from  the  iron.  In  Russia  and 
Sweden,  and  even  in  some  parts  of  England,  char- 
coal is  employed,  and  it  undoubtedly  is  best  for 
making  that  kind  of  iron  that  is  to  be  formed  into  steel. 
For  many  years  past,  almost  the  only  ore  in  Britain 
that  has  been  smelted  with  charcoal,  has  been  the 
red  ore  of  Lancashire,  which  being  extremely  rich,  the 
product  of  smelting  can  be  calculated  upon  with 
certainty.  The  abundance  of  coal  in  this  country,  in 
those  districts  where  iron  stone  is  found,  determines 
our  iron  makers  to  employ  coke  from  its  cheapness; 
coal  when  properly  coked,  yields  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  carbonaceous  matter,  and  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  charcoal.  When  coke  was 
first  introduced  instead  of  charred  wood,  it  was 
made,  by  merely  piling  the  coals  in  a  heap,  which 
being  ignited,  were  allowed  to  burn  until  sufficiently 
coked,  when  they  were  covered  with  ashes  and  sand 
to  prevent  any  further  combustion.  In  many  places 
in  Wales,  this  plan  is  still  pursued.  From  thirty  to 
forty  tons  of  coals,  are  piled  in  a  heap,  as  loose  and 
open  as  possible.  Small  coals  being  spread  on  the 
surface  to  give  a  level  appearance.  It  is  then  ignited 
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in  various  places,  and  allowed  to  burn  till  the  whole 
surface  is  In  combustion ;  when  it  is  covered  with  the 
ashes  of  a  former  fire,  and  left  to  go  out.  The  coke 
is  made  harder  and  more  pure,  when  the  cooling  of 
the  heap  is  quickened  by  throwing  on  cold  water.  A 
slight  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  sufficient  to  show, 
that  much  of  the  coal  must  be  converted  into  ashes 
before  combustion  can  be  carried  a  sufficient  length 
to  coke  the  heap,  and  the  more  economical  process 
of  coking  in  a  close  oven,  or  furnace,  is  now  becom- 
ing more  general.  The  ovens  are  of  a  hemispherical 
form,  about  ten  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  two  feet 
at  the  aperture,  the  wall  being  of  brick,  eighteen 
inches  in  thickness.  There  is  a  door-way  in  the  side, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  the  coke,  and  the 
opening  at  the  top  is  for  charging  the  oven  with 
fresh  coal.  Small  refuse  coal  is  used.  The  oven  being 
filled  up  to  the  springing  of  the  arch,  and  the  heat  of 
the  oven  from  the  former  coking  being  adequate  to  set 
the  coal  on  fire,  the  door-way  is  filled  up  with  loose 
bricks,  and  the  air,  rushing  through  the  crevices,  sup- 
ports the  combustion  until  the  whole  charge  is  lighted 
up,  when  the  door  way  is  plastered  up,  excepting  the 
top  row  of  bricks,  and  in  twelve  hours  after  covered 
entirely.  The  chimney  remains  open  until  the  flame  be 
extinguished,  when  it  is  closed,  and  the  whole  allowed 
to  remain  for  twelve  hours  more,  after  which  the  coke 
is  withdrawn  from  the  doorway.  The  coke  thus 
formed  is  of  a  grey  colour,  metallic  lustre,  and  very 
hard  ;  but  when  it  is  required  to  be  of  a  nature  more 
resembling  charcoal,  the  coking  is  prepared  in  a 
place  similar  to  a  baker's  oven,  the  door  of  which  is 
kept  constantly  open,  and  the  coals  frequently  stirred. 
Coke  made  in  this  way  is  black  in  colour,  porous, 
and  very  light — more  inflammable  than  the  first  de- 
scription, but  not  capable  of  affording  such  intense 
heat,  nor  so  durable  in  the  smelting  furnace. 

The  construction  of  the  smelting  furnace,  will  be 
understood,  from  the  subjoined  section. 


Fig.  1. 


The  interior  of  the  furnace,  is  a  cavity,  formed  by  the 
frusta  of  two  cones  joined  at  the  base,  and  terminated 
in  cylinders  both  at  top  and  bottom,  as  will  be  seen 
at  G,  in  the  figure.  The  wall  d  d  of  this  cavity,  con- 
sists of  the  best  fire  brick,  well  cemented  together, 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  being  generally  fourteen 
inches.  At  a  distance  of  about  six  inches  behind 
this  wall,  a  wall  or  casing  of  brick  is  built  all  round 
the  former,  and  of  a  thickness  of  fourteen  inches. 
The  space  between  these  two  walls  is  filled  up  with 
river  sand,  crammed  in  compactly.  Sand  being  but 
an  indifferent  conductor  of  heat  prevents  the  casing 
b  b  from  being  much  affected  by  the  fire  of  the  fur- 
nace. The  whole  is  enclosed  by  the  outer  wall,  A 
A,  of  ashlar  stone,  or  brick.  This  wall  is  built 
very  strong  and  thick;  the  interior  is  of  course  made 
circular  to  envelope  the  casing  b  t,  but  the  exterior 
face  of  the  wall,  is  made  to  terminate  in  four  faces, 
tapering  to  the  top,  so  that  the  outward  appearance 


of  the  furnace,  is  a  truncated  quadrangular  pyramid. 

The  inside  of  the  furnace,  G,  is  made  to  terminate  in 
a  cylindrical  chimney,  and  at  the  bottom,  in  a  deep 
quadrangular  pit  H.  Such  is  the  construction  of 
the  furnaces  erected  in  this  country  till  of  late,  the 
whole  building  being  made  for  substantiality  as  thick 
as  possible.  But  the  strong  heat  of  the  furnace, 
frequently  so  expanded  the  material,  as  to  burst  the 
mason  work,  and  the  modern  furnaces  are  all 
constructed  of  comparatively  thin  walls  above  A  A, 
nor  is  there  any  space  left  in  them  for  the  intro- 
duction of  sand  between  the  two  interior  walls  of 
l;rick  work.  At  the  top  of  the  chimney,  there  are 
formed  two  or  more  doors  by  which  the  workmen  in- 
troduce the  ore,  coke  arid  flux,  and  above  this  there 
is  a  semicircular  wall  E  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  flame  from  blowing  upon  the  work- 
men while  they  are  feeding  the  furnace.  The  mate- 
rials are  drawn  up  on  a  mound  of  earth  at  the  back 
of  the  furnace,  either  by  machinery  or  by  animal 
strength,  and  being  set  fire  to  at  the  bottom,  are 
allowed  to  burn,  the  combustion  being  afterwards 
accelerated  by  a  blast  from  a  blowing  machine.  (See 
blow  ing  machine}.  The  ends  of  the  pipes  from  the 
blowing  machine  enter  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace,  as  may  be  seen  by  inspection  of  figure  4. 
These  blast  pipes,  the  nozles  of  which  are  technically 
called  tweers,  are  two  in  number,  and  enter  the 
furnace  opposite  to  each  other,  and  a  little  above  that 
point  where  the  melted  metal  rests.  The  ore,  coke 
and  flux,  in  the  body  of  the  furnace,  are  acted  upon 
by  the  heat,  just  as  they  would  be  in  a  close  vessel, 
the  oxygen  of  the  ore  combining  with  the  carbon  or 
the  coke,  and  forming  carbonic  acid,  or  rather 
carbonic  oxide.  On  the  ore  parting  with  its  oxy- 
gen, the  carbon  combines  with  the  metal,  and  the 
mass  being  reduced,  falls  down  to  a  lower  part  of  the 
furnace,  and  in  this  way,  makes  room  for  more 
to  come  down  to  the  hotter  part,  and  in  its  turn  be 
smelted,  and  the  liquid  metal  to  fall  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  part  H,  called  the  hearth.  It  may 
be  observed,  that  of  late  it  is  not  usual  to  construct 
the  hearth  as  deep  in  proportion  as  it  is  shown  in 
the  foregoing  section. 

There  is  an  opening  in  the  wall  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hearth,  at  the  mouth  of  which  a  stone  is  placed,  called 
the  dam  stone,  beyond  which  an  opening  is  made  in 
the  side  of  the  outer  wall,  in  order  to  run  off  the  liquid 
metal  when  it  rises  so  high  as  to  canse  the  scoria  to 
flow  over  the  dam.  The  opening  in  the  outer  wall 
is  closed  by  a  lute  of  sand  mixed  with  clay,  during 
the  process  of  smelting;  but  when  there  has  been  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  metal  formed,  the  lute  is  remov- 
ed, and  the  iron  allowed  to  run  off  into  a  channel, 
made  in  a  kind  of  sand.  From  this  channel,  called 
the  sow,  numerous  side  branches  are  led,  called  pigs, 
and  as  the  melted  metal  flows  along  the  sow,  it  is 
checked  frequently  by  the  workmen  introducing  a 
piece  of  wood  which  causes  it  to  flow  into  the  side 
channels,  and  thus  the  masses  of  iron  called  pig 
iron  are  formed. 

The  height  of  the  smelting  furnace  is  sometimes  not 
less  than  sixty  feet,  but  the  usual  height  of  the  fur- 
naces in  this  country,  is  about  forty-five  or  fifty  feet. 
The  proportions  of  the  parts  may  be  guessed  at,  on 
inspecting  figures  1.  and  2.  in  this  article.  It  may 
be  stated  in  addition  to  the  description  already  given, 
:hat  there  are  numerous  small  openings  through  the 
sides  of  the  walls,  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  va- 
pours and  gases  formed  during  the  process,  and  to 
snsure  durability,  the  whole  of  the  mason  work  is 
aound  with  bars  of  iron.  Dr  Ure  states,  that  a 
furnace  of  ordinary  dimensions,  will  make  about 
:hree  and  a  half  tons  of  cast  iron,  these  furnaces  being 
tapped  once  in  twelve  hours.  For  the  production 
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of  this  quantity  of  metal,  there  is  required  seven 
tons  of  coke,  eight  tons  of  roasted  iron  stone,  and 
three  and  three-eighths  tons  limestone  as  a  flux. 
According  to  a  later  writer  on  the  iron  manufacture, 
one  of  the  large  furnaces  in  Wales  receives  on  an 
average,  fifty  charges  in  twelve  hours.  Each  charge 
requires  six  cwt.  of  roasted  ore,  in  all  amounting  to 
fifteen  tons  produced  from  eighteen  tons  of  raw 
mine.  The  same  quantity  of  coke  is  required,  i.  e. 
fifteen  tons  produced  from  about  twenty-two  and  a 
half  cwt.  of  coals.  The  limestone  required,  is  six 
tons,  so  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  charges  for 
twelve  hours,  is  thirty-six  tons,  from  which  only  six 
tons  of  cast  iron  are  produced.  From  this,  we  may 
estimate  the  loss  of  material  in  roasting,  coking  and 
smelting  for  two  runs  which  occupies  twenty-four 
hours  . 


Coal*.  .     .     . 

Mine,    . 
Limestone,     .       . 

Whole  weight, 
Supplied  to  the  furnace, 
Iron  produced       .      . 


57  tons. 

M 

12 


lor, 

72,        loss,  .     33  tons 
.  12,        loss,   .    60 


Total  loss,  93  tons. 

Iii  England  and  everywhere,  else  until  very  recently, 
it  was  supposed,  that  the  colder  the  air  was  injected 
into  the  furnace  the  better;  and  the  two  currents  on 
entering  the  furnace  chilled  the  materials  much, 
and  produced  a  sort  of  pipe  or  channel  in  the  melted 
metal,  which  opposed  its  entrance.  These  pipes 
often  extended  so  as  nearly  to  meet  in  the  middle  of 
the  furnace.  The  keeper  watched  the  state  of  these 
pipes,  and  regulated  the  blast,  so  that  they  should 
neither  be  too  long  nor  too  short.  These  pipes, 
tended  to  prevent  the  blast  pipe,  as  well  as  the  cast 
iron  lining  of  the  wall,  through  which  they  were  led, 
from  melting. 

Mr  J.  B.  Neilson,  civil  Engineer  and  manager 
of  the  Gas  Works  of  Glasgow,  had,  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1824,  directed  his  attention  to  blast  fur- 
naces, in  consequence  of  some  inquiries  having  been 
made,  if  he  could  devise  any  means  of  purifying  the 
air  propelled  by  the  blowing  engine  before  it  reached 
the  furnace ;  in  any  way  similar  to  that  in  which 
coal  gas  is  purified.  The  inquirer  suspected 
that  it  was  the  presence  of  the  sulphurous  vapour, 
that  injured  the  air  of  the  blast,  seeing  that  furnaces 
commonly  wrought  worst  in  the  summer  months. 
But  experience  led  Mr  Neilson  to  attribute  the 
evil  to  another  cause.  From  some  simple  experi- 
ments, he  concluded,  that  by  heating  the  air  before 
it  went  into  the  furnace,  he  could  effectually  remove 
the  evil  under  consideration.  It  is  known  that  air 
will  not  support  combustion  until  heated  to  a  tem- 
perature of  1000°  Fahrenheit,  and  therefore  until  it 
acquires  that  temperature,  by  coming  into  contact 
with  the  heated  mass  of  the  fire,  it  must  act  prejudi- 
cially: from  which  it  is  manifest,  that  the  nearer  it  can 
be  brought  to  that  point  before  entering  the  fire,  the 
better ;  yet  all  things  considered,  there  may  be  a 
certain  temperature  at  which  the  effect  of  the  blast 
will  be  a  maximum.  The  temperature  originally 
employed  by  the  patentee  was,  we  believe,  about  300° 
and  this  was  the  heat  of  the  blast  at  Clyde  iron  works 
in  1830,  when  coke  was  employed.  The  advantage 
obtained  by  the  employment  of  the  hot  blast  at  this 
temperature  will  at  once  appear  from  the  fact,  that 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1829,  when 
all  the  furnaces  at  Clyde  iron  works,  were  wrought 
with  the  cold  blast,  8  tons  l£  cwt.  of  coal,  converted 
into  coke,  were  required  for  the  smelting  of  one  ton  of 
cast  iron,  but  during  the  first  six  months  of  1830, 
when  the  blast  was  heated  to  about  300°,  the  same 
quantity  of  iron  required  only  5  tons  3£  cwt.  of  coals 
converted  into  coke,  which  after  deducting  8  cwt.  of 


coal  employed  in  heating  the  air  gives  a  saving  of 
2  tons  10  cwt.  The  success  of  the  hot  blast,  at  a 
temperature  of  300°  induced  the  iron  manufacturers, 
to  try  it  at  a  still  higher  temperature,  and  the  results 
proved  proportionally  beneficial.  In  the  course  of 
the  year  1831,  the  temperature  of  the  blast  was 
doubled,  so  that  it  was  not  less  than  600°,  and  the 
success  was  such,  that  they  were  induced  to  employ 
coal  instead  of  coke  in  the  smelting  furnace,  which 
induced  a  saving  to  a  very  considerable  amount.  In 
1829,  8  tons  IJ'cwt.  of  coal  were  required  for  coke  to 
smelt  one  ton  of  iron,  whereas  in  1833,  only  2  tons 
13i  cwt.  of  coals,  not  converted  into  coke,  were  re- 
quired for  the  same  purpose.  The  increase  of  com- 
bustion with  the  blast  at  600°,  precludes  the  neces- 
sity  of  coking  before  smelting,  for  the  intense  heat  of 
the  blast  is  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  great 
quantity  of  latent  heat  that  must  arise  with  the  va- 
pours expelled  from  the  coals  during  combustion. 

The  patentee  does  not  confine  himself  to  any  par- 
ticular mode  of  heating  the  pipes,  nor  the  temperature 
of  the  air.  In  some  cases  the  pipes  have  been 
heated  by  the  smelting  furnace  itself,  and  in  others, 
by  a  separate  furnace,  which  latter  mode  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  most  economical. 

We  will  here  lay  before  the  reader,  a  description 
of  furnaces  heated  in  both  ways,  which  with  some 
modifications,  we  have  drawn  up,  from  a  very  valu- 
able French  work  entitled  Portefeuille  Industrial,  now 
(Jan.  1836),  in  the  course  of  publication  at  Paris. 

The   annexed   cut  represents   the  first  form   of 
the  air-heating  apparatus,  invented  by  Mr  Neilson, 
where  a  separate  fire  is  used. 
Fig.  2. 


The  heating  apparatus  is  contained  within  a  kiln  or 
furnace,  F  F',  constructed  of  brick.  Within  this 
kiln  two  straight  tubes,  ABA'  B',  are  laid 
horizontal  and  parallel  to  each  other.  In  the  upper 
surface  of  each  of  these  large  pipes,  circular 
openings,  C  C'  are  made  for  the  reception  of  the 
ends  of  small  bent  tubes.  These  tubes  which  are 
seen  at  S  S'  are  bent  so  as  to  form  arcs  of  circles, 
the  length  of  each  arc  being  more  than  the  semi-cir 
cumference.  They  stretch  across  the  kiln,  one  extrem 
ity  terminating  in  each  of  the  long  pipes,  A  B  A'B' 

Fig.  3. 
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There  are  four  small  tubes,  a  b,  a'  b',  fixed  into  the 
extremities  of  these  long  pipes,  A  B,  A'  B',  as  may 
be  seen  more  particularly  in  the  ground  plan,  fig.  3. 
It  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  manner  in  which 
these  pipes  are  fitted  into  each  other,  as  the  joinings 
must  be  made  perfectly  air-tight  and  strong.  This 
is  effected  in  the  following  manner: — The  extremi- 
ties of  the  great  pipes,  A  B,  A'  B',  are  formed  into 
frustums  of  cones,  the  smaller  parts  of  which  are  at 
the  extremities,  curbs  being  placed  within  at  the 
bases.  The  little  pipes  are  made  to  terminate  in 
conical  swellings,  the  base  of  each  being  at  the  very 
extremity,  but  of  such  a  magnitude  that  it  may  be 
introduced  into  the  end  of  the  large  pipe,  and  be 
pressed  against  the  curb.  The  space  between  the 
conical  end  of  the  large  pipe,  and  the  swelling  of  the 
small  one  is  filled  with  mastich,  in  which  way  the 
joint  is  firmly  secured.  The  bent  pipes,  D  S  D',  are 
fixed  in  a  similar  way.  The  construction  of  the  fur- 
nace is  altogether  analogous  to  the  reverberatory 
kind,  as  will  be  seen  by  inspecting  fig.  2.  The  walls 
are  formed  of  common  brick,  but  fire  bricks  are  em- 
ployed for  the  vault.  In  order  to  give  sufficient 
strength  to  the  building,  the  walls  are  bound  by  ten 
cast  iron  pillars,  F  F,  bound  together  by  beams,  en- 
closed in  the  brickwork,  as  may  be  seen  at  fig.  2,  and 
each  end  is  likewise  furnished  with  four  similar  sup- 
ports. The  fuel  is  thrown  upon  the  grating  G, 
through  the  door  H,  the  air  which  supports  the  com- 
bustion entering  from  K,  the  ashpit  below.  The 
smoke  from  the  fire  proceeds  up  by  the  inclined 
back  I,  and  rising  strikes  the  bent  pipes,  which 
stretch  across  the  vault.  It  will  be  easily  seen  that 
in  this  way  the  last  of  the  bent  pipes  receive  more 
heat  from  the  smoke  than  the  first,  but  this  is  com- 
pensated for  by  the  form  and  position  of  the  vault 
and  the  bottom,  which  cause  much  more  of  the  heat 
to  be  radiated  to  the  first  tubes,  both  from  the  fire 
and  from  the  vault.  The  flame  and  smoke  having 
acted  on  the  bent  pipes,  pass  through  the  opening 
L,  and  from  thence  into  the  chimney.  In  order  to 
save  the  joinings  of  the  bended  tubes,  D  S  D',  with 
the  large  tubes,  A  B,  A'  B',  a  wall  of  brick  proceeds 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  furnace,  on  each  side 
of  the  fire,  and  between  that  and  each  large  pipe, 
built  in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  the  joinings.  The 
manner  of  operating  is  simply  this : — The  air  from 
the  blowing  engine  is  propelled  with  the  requisite 
force  into  the  pipe  A'  B',  through  the  extremity,  and 
passing  through  all  the  eight  bent  pipes  D  S  D', 
passes  through  the  large  pipe  A  B,  through  its  ex- 
tremity 6,  and  by  means  of  the  connecting  pipe  into 
the  furnace,  where  the  smelting  is  effected.  The 
pipes  D  S  D',  being  kept  at  a  red  heat,  it  must  fol- 
low that  the  air  must  enter  the  smelting  furnace,  at 
a  temperature  very  much  higher  than  when  it  was 
propelled  from  the  blowing  engine. 

The  inventor  has  given  the  dimensions  of  an  ap- 
paratus, such  as  we  have  described,  calculated  to 
supply  a  furnace  with  800  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute.  The  dimensions  of  the  horizontal  pipes  A  B 
A'B'— 


Length 

Exterior  diameter 

Interior  do. 


Peot. 

12008 

1-1808 

0-99 


Dimensions  of  the  four  pipes  a  b,  a'  b'—* 


Length 

Exterior  diameter 

Interior  do.        . 


3-94 

0-79 

0-65(5 


Dimensions  of  the  eight  bent  pipes  D  S  D' — 


Exterior  diameter 
Interior  do. 
Length  of  the  axis 


0-558 
0-380 
901 


Weight  of  the  various  pipes— 


Lbs. 
332956 

2848-86 


The  two  pipes  A  B  A'  B ', 
Thu  eight  bent  pipes, 
The  eighteen  supports — 

Giate,  bolts,  and  door,        .        .        5358-15 
We  will  now  describe  the  structure  of  the  ap- 
paratus for  heating  the  blast  by  means  of  the  smelt- 
ing furnace  itself.    The  furnace  is  represented  in 
section,  in  the  wood  engraving,  below.    This  acts  on 
Fig.  4. 


the  same  principle  as  that  just  described,  the  chief 
difference  being  in  the  manner  in  which  the  heat  is 
obtained.  The  reverberatory  furnace,  with  its  sys- 
tem of  horizontal  and  bended  pipes,  is  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  chimney  of  the  smelting  furnace,  and  the 
heated  air  and  smoke  from  the  large  furnace  enters 
the  small  furnace  just  where  the  grating  was  placed 
in  the  former  construction.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  three  first  bended  pipes  are  directly  above  the 
flues  of  the  smelting  furnace,  and  therefore  receive 
the  first  action  of  the  flame  and  smoke,  which  are  re- 
flected again  by  the  vault,  before  entering  the  chim- 
ney, which  is  here  made  to  rise  directly  from  the  end 
of  the  vault,  instead  of  communicating  by  a  horizon- 
tal pipe,  as  in  the  former  construction.  The  distance 
of  the  large  horizontal  pipes  is  somewhat  greater  than 
the  diameter  of  the  flue  f.  e.,  the  chimney  of  the  smelt- 
ing furnace,  in  consequence  of  which  the  furnace  is 
fed  through  the  opening  N.  The  communication  be- 
tween the  heating  apparatus  and  the  blowing  engine 
is  similar  to  that  formerly  described,  but  the  heated 
air  passes  out  of  the  system  of  pipes  at  the  top  of  the 
smelting  furnaces,  and  is  propelled  into  the  tweers, 
which  are  seen  entering  at  the  bottom,  through  two 
pipes,  which  are  led  down  the  exterior  wall  of  the 
furnace,  as  may  be  seen  on  inspection  of  the  figure. 
The  furnace  we  have  just  described,  is  better  cal- 
culated for  smelting  by  charcoal  than  by  coke,  as  the 
heat  raised  by  the  former  is  much  greater  than  by  the 
latter. 

In  order  to  complete  the  description  of  the  appar- 
atus with  hot  air  invented  by  Mr  Neilson,  it  remains 
for  us  to  describe  the  system  of  heating,  which  is 
employed  in  Wilkinson's  foundery,  in  the  cupolas 
intended  to  melt  the  metal.  This  application  of  Mr 
Neilson's  invention  is  due  to  Mr  Taylor.  Various 
other  applications  of  the  hot  air  blast  have  been 
recently  made  by  Schauffelen,  of  Wurtemburg,  who 
causes  the  air  to  pass  through  a  sort  of  syphon  in  the 
chimney,  before  it  reaches  the  grate. 
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This  system  of  heating  is   represented  in  fi<v.  5 


Hiul  6.  A  A  is  the  frame- 
work itself,  which  is  con- 
structed of  common  bricks, 
tin-  interior  being  lined 
with  fire  bricks,  in  order 
to  form  the  melting  pot  A', 
and  the  exterior  of  it  is 
covered  with  sheet  iron 
plates,  A",  rivetted  altoge- 
ther, and  bound  with  iron 
circles  a".  The  blast  en- 
ters the  cupola  alternately 
by  the  different  pipes  a'  • 
the  lowest  of  them  is  used 
to  commence  the  process, 
and  as  the  height  of  the 
melting  metal  rises  in  the 
pot,  they  clmnge  them  in 
order,  so  as  always  to  blow 
at  a  suitable  height  to  the 
bath  of  metal :  the  open- 
ings of  the  pipes  which  are 
not  in  use,  are  luted  with 
care,  especially  when  they 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6 


have  to  support  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  contained 
in  the  melting  pot.  The  tap  hole  is  at  a,  it  is  always 
hermetically  shut  with  a  stopper,  which  may  be  lifted 
out  in  a  moment  from  the  tap  hole. 

The  only  modification  that  they  have  attempt- 
ed to  make,  to  improve  the  frame-work  is  in  leading 
to  the  top,  a  slope  by  which  the  charges  of  coal  and  of 
pigs  are  thrown  in ;  the  opening  is  usually  shut  by 
the  door  b,  which  is  lifted  and  attached  by  the  little 
chain  b',  during  the  very  short  time  which  is  neces- 
sary to  throw  in  the  charge. 

There  are  three  cast  iron  plates,  placed  one  above 
another  c,  c,'  c"  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  frame- 
work, and  pierced  in  the  centre  with  circular  holes 
a  little  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  melting  pot 
A'.  The  first  c"  has  a  little  jutting  out  c'  "  (fig.  G), 
serving  as  a  point  of  support  to  the  fanner  by  which 
the  furnace  is  supplied  with  the  blast.  The  fanner 
is  put  in  motion  by  means  of  a  belt  led  over  a 
drum  on  its  axis,  and  connected  with  the  steam  en- 
gine, or  water  wheel.  The  second  plate  c,  has  a 
hole  at  the  centre,  a  little  greater  than  that  of  the 


first,  that  it  may  be  protected  against  the  action  of 
the  heat.  The  third  has  a  central  hole,  still  a  little 
greater  for  the  same  reason,  but  its  exterior  diameter 
is  much  less,  so  that  it  may  leave  upon  the  second 
plate  c'  an  open  circular  ring  of  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen inches.  Upon  this  third  plate  c,  there  are  fixed 
two  concentric  cylinders  of  plate  iron  D  and  D',which 
are  open  below,  but  shut  above,  and  the  tops  of 
which  are  firmly  joined  by  a  sort  of  open  joint 
(/,  d' ' .  The  exterior  cylinder  has  two  openings  e  and 
e' ;  one,  that  by  which  the  cold  air  is  introduced, 
the  other,  that  by  which  the  air  goes  out  after  being 
heated  between  the  two  coverings  D  and  D' ;  at  the 
distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  from  the  exterior 
envelop  D,  a  third  envelop  F,  of  brickwork,  is 
built,  which  is  bound  together  with  circles  of  iron, 
as  the  frame-work  itself.  The  bottom  of  this  last, 
rests  upon  the  circular  space,  that  the  plate  c  left 
open  upon  the  plate  iron  c  ,  and  at  its  top  it  is  shut, 
by  a  convex  iron  plate  //,  upon  which  is  erected  a 
vault  of  some  non-conducting  substance.  The.  iron 
plate  is  pierced  in  the  middle  with  a  hole,  which  is 
shut  by  means  of  a  lid/',  above  which  is  put  a  stone 
stopple  G  ;  this  order  of  things  serves  to  inspect  and 
to  clean  the  interior  of  the  apparatus,  as  it  is  only 
necessary  to  lift  the  stopple  G  and  the  lid/'. 

Above  this  opening  at  the  top,  which  remains 
always  shut  during  the  operation  of  melting,  the 
envelop  F  is  carried  down  the  side  to  its  lower  part; 
there  are  two  openings  H  H,  into  which  are  fixed  the 
strong  iron  pipes  I  I,  which  serve  as  a  base  and 
support  to  the  two  chimneys  K  K  ;  the  pipes  I,  I  are 
shut  at  their  extremities  by  stopples  i  i,  which  re- 
quire only  to  be  lifted  out  when  they  wish  to  sweep 
the  chimney. 

The  smoke  rises  and  spreads  itself  in  the  interior 
of  the  first  envelop  D',  and  after  heating  the  sides, 
goes  out  from  this  space  by  the  little  conduit  d  rf',then 
passes  under  the  vault//,  in  order  to  descend  between 
the  exterior  envelop  F  and  the  cylinder  D,  so  that 
it  may  arrive  at  the,  two  openings  of  the  tubes  1  I, 
and  at  the  chimneys  K  K. 

The  cold  air  enters  by  the  opening  e',  between  the 
envelops  D  and  D',  and  it  comes  immediately  into 
contact  with  the  hot  tops  of  these  cylindrical  enve- 
lops :  it  comes  also  into  contact  with  the  sides  of  the 
conduits  d  d' ,  which  are  also  at  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture ;  thus  heated  against  these  surfaces,  it  descends 
in  the  spaces  comprised  between  the  envelops  D 
and  D',  the  one  struck  by  the  flame  descending,  the 
other  by  the  flame  ascending,  and  it  arrives  at  the 
lower  opening  e,  by  which  it  escapes  to  the  blast 
pipes.  A  the  blast  pipe  ought  successively  to  be  rais- 
ed, so  as  to  be  put  into  the  different  openings  a  a  a;  as 
the  liquid  metal  accumulates  in  the  melting  pot,  we 
must  have  the  means  of  making  these  changes  with 
facility.  For  that  purpose  there  is  placed  in  the  open- 
ing e,  a  fixed  pipe  L'  L,  which,  after  being  bent,  de- 
scends vertically  to  L  :  in  its  straight  portion,  which 
is  bored  very  truly,  there  is  fitted  a  smaller  pipe 
M  M',  capable  of  sliding  in  its  interior  like  a  piston 
in  the  body  of  a  pump.  The  lower  extremity  M,  of 
the  pipe  M  M',  has  a  curb  m,  upon  which  is  fixed 
the  opening  N  of  the  bent  N  N'  of  which  the  other 
extremity  N'  is  adjusted  in  the  opening;  the  two 
curbs  m  and  n  are  joined  and  held  fast  by  the  two 
cramps  P  P.  In  order  to  shift  the  pipe,  they  loosen 
the  screws  of  the  cramps  P  P,  and  lift  them  off,  then 
force  up  the  pipe  M  M'  into  the  pipe  L'  L,  and  re- 
move the  pipe  N  N'  into  an  opening  higher.  The 
pipes  are  then  fixed  to  the  cramps  and  curbs  m  and  n 
in  this  new  position. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  describe  the  con- 
struction of  several  forms  of  the  hot  blast  furnace, 
and  shall  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject,  by  a 
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short  extract  from  a  very  valuable  paper,  on  the  hot  | 
blast  by  Dr  Clark,  of  Aberdeen,  which  was  read 
before   the  Philosophical   Society  of  Edinburgh  in 
March  of  the  year  1835. 

"As  nearly  as  may  be,  a  furnace,  as  wrought 
at  Clyde  Iron  works  in  1833,  had  two  tons  of 
solid  materials  an  hour  put  in  at  the  top,  and  this 
supply  of  two  tons  an  hour  was  continued  for  twenty 
hours  a  day,  one  half  hour  every  morning,  and  ano- 
ther every  evening,  being  consumed  in  letting  off  the 
iron  made.  But  the  gaseous  material — the  hot  air — 
what  might  be  the  weight  of  it  ?  This  can  easily  be 
ascertained  thus  :  I  find,  by  comparing  the  quantities 
of  air  consumed  at  Clyde  Iron  works,  and  at  Calder 
Iron  works,  that  one  furnace  requires  of  hot  air  from 
2500  to  3000  cubical  feet  in  a  minute.  I  shall  here 
assume  2867  cubical  feet  to  be  the  quantity;  a 
number  that  I  adopt  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  inas- 
much as,  calculated  at  an  avoirdupois  ounce  and  a 
quarter,  which  is  the  weight  of  a  cubical  foot  of  air 
at  50Q  Fahrenheit,  these  feet  correspond  precisely 
with  two  cwt.  of  air  a  minute,  or  six  tons  an  hour. 
Two  tons  of  sol  id  material  an  hour,  put  in  at  the  top 
of  the  furnace,  can  scarce  hurtfully  affect  the  tem- 
perature of  the  furnace,  at  least  in  the  hottest  part  of 
it,  whicli  must  be  far  down,  and  where  the  iron, 
besides  being  reduced  to  the  state  of  metal,  is  melted, 
and  the  slag  too  produced.  When  the  fuel  put  in  at 
the  top  is  coal,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  before  it  comes 
to  this  far-down  part  of  the  furnace — the  place  of  its 
useful  activity — the  coal  has  been  entirely  coked  ;  so 
that,  in  regard  to  the  fuel,  the  new  process  differs 
from  the  old  much  more  in  appearance  than  in  essence 
and  reality.  But  if  two  tons  of  solid  material  an 
hour,  put  in  at  the  top,  are  not  likely  to  affect  the 
temperature  of  the  hottest  part  of  the  furnace,  can 
we  say  the  same  of  six  tons  of  air  an  hour,  forced  in 
at  the  bottom  near  the  hottest  part?  The  air  sup- 
plied is  intended,  no  doubt,  and  answers  to  support 
the  combustion  ;  but  this  beneficial  effect  is,  in  the 
case  of  the  cold  blast,  incidentally  counteracted  by 
the  cooling  power  of  six  tons  of  air  an  hour,  or  two 
cwt.  a  minute,  which,  when  forced  in  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  air,  cannot  be  conceived  otherwise 
than  as  a  prodigious  refrigeratory  passing  through 
the  hottest  part  of  the  furnace,  and  repressing  its  tem- 
perature. The  expedient  of  previously  heating  the 
blast  obviously  removes  this  refrigeratory,  leaving 
the  air  to  act  in  promoting  combustion,  without 
robbing  the  combustion  of  any  portion  of  the  heat  it 
produces." 

Dr  Clark  concludes  his  paper  by  the  following 
statements  regarding  the  Clyde  Iron  works  : — 

The  Blowing-engine  has  a  steam  cylinder  of  forty 
inches  diameter,  and  a  blowing  cylinder  of  eight  feet 
deep  and  eighty  inches  diameter,  and  goes  eighteen 
strokes  a  minute.  The  whole  power  of  the  engine 
was  exerted  in  blowing  the  three  furnaces,  as  well  as 
in  blowing  four,  and  in  other  cases  there  were  two 
tweers  of  three  inches  diameter  to  each  furnace. 
The  pressure  of  the  blast  was  two  and  a  half  Ibs.  to 
the  square  inch.  The  fourth  furnace  was  put  into 
operation  after  the  water  tweers  was  introduced,  and 
the  open  spaces  round  the  blowpipes  were  closed  up 
by  luting.  The  engine  then  went  less  than  eighteen 
strokes  a  minute  in  consequence  of  the  too  great  re- 
sistance of  the  materials  contained  in  the  three  fur- 
naces to  the  blast  in  its  passage  upwards. 
Materials  constituting  a  Charge. 


1829, 


1830, 


Coke, 

Roasted  Ironstone, 

Limestone, 

Coke, 

Roasted  Ironstone, 

Limestone,       . 


cwt.  qrs.  Ib. 
400 
3  1  14 

0  3     10 
500 
500 

1  1        |o 


1833, 


Coal,     . 

Roasted  Ironstone, 

Limestone,    . 


cwt.  qrs.  Ili 
(i  00 
500 
1  0  0 


An  impression  has  gone  abroad  among  founders 
and  machine  makers,  that  the  iron  produced  in  the 
hot  blast  furnace,  is  inferior  in  quality  to  that  pro- 
duced in  the  cold  blast  furnace  ;  but  correct  experi- 
ments have,  we  believe,  not  yet  been  performed  on 
the  subject.  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the 
iron  produced  by  the  same  furnace,  is  different  at 
different  times,  and  there  is  very  frequenlly  a  differ- 
ence of  quality  in  the  iron  of  one  smelting. 

The  quality  of  metal  issuing  from  the  smelting  fur- 
nace, will  vary  with  the  quantity  of  carbon  it  con- 
tains. The  quantity  of  carbon  will  depend,  in  a 
great  measure,  upon  the  quantity  of  charcoal,  coke, 
or  coal  that  has  been  employed  in  smelting  the  ore; 
and  the  appearance  of  the  metal,  as  it  flows  from  the 
tap  hole,  will  indicate  the  state  of  the  metal.  On 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  metal,  there  floats  a  sub- 
stance, called  by  the  workmen  kish,  which  has  the 
shining  appearance  of  plumbago,  and  the  presence 
of  this  substance,  indicates  that  the  metal  is  saturated 
with  carbon ;  and  if  great  in  quantity,  the  iron  maker 
immediately  takes  the  hint  to  diminish,  proportion- 
ally, the  quantity  of  the  ore.  The  appearance  of  the 
cinder,  is  likewise  a  good  guide,  for  when  it  assumes 
a  greenish-yellow  colour,  it  is  a  proof,  that  from  the 
want  of  carbonaceous  matter,  some  of  the  oxide  of 
iron  has  not  been  decomposed.  When  the  oxide  of 
iron  is  in  great  excess,  the  cinder  appears  of  a  black- 
ish-green colour.  The  nature  of  the  iron  produced 
will  vary,  as  before  observed,  with  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  smelted.  Some  conduct  the  pro- 
cess in  such  a  way,  as  to  produce  iron  for  the  foundery, 
and  others,  so  as  to  produce  iron  for  the  forge,  this 
latter  containing  less  carbon  than  the  former.  The 
carbon  is  more  abundant  in  the  iron,  in  proportion  as 
it  is  soft  and  tough  ;  and  there  is  this  remarkable 
circumstance  in  pig  and  bar  iron,  or  iron  for  the 
foundery,  and  iron  for  the  forge ;  that  the  nearer  they 
approach  each  other  in  appearance  and  mechanical 
properties,  the  greater  is  the  difference  of  their 
chemical  composition,  at  least,  so  far  as  carbon  is 
concerned.  We  cannot  enlarge  on  the  distinctions  of 
iron,  in  this  place,  to  any  greater  length,  but  refer 
the  reader  to  that  section  of  this  article,  which  treats 
of  the  chemical  properties. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  of  converting  cast  or 
pig  iron,  into  bars  of  malleable  iron,  is  refining.  The 
pigs  from  the  smelting  furnace,  are  placed  along  with 
coke,  in  a  smaller  furnace  supplied  with  the  blasts 
from  the  blowing-engine.  The  coke  and  pigs  are 
placed  in  a  trough,  whose  sides  are  formed  of  cast- 
iron  plates,  but  the  bottom  is  of  masonry ;  this 
trough  is  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  canal,  in  which  cold 
water  is  kept  constantly  running.  There  is  a  tap  hole 
at  one  side  of  the  trough,  which  opens  into  a  rectan- 
gular mould  at  the  side  of  the  furnace,  which  mould  is 
commonly  about  twenty  feet  long,  and  two  broad, 
into  which  the  metal  is  allowed  to  run  after  it  has 
been  refined.  This  mould  is  likewise  surrounded 
with  cold  water,  as  also  the  blast  pipes.  The  material 
is  set  on  fire,  and  the  blast  kept  up  until  the  pig-iron 
is  brought  to  a  state  of  fusion.  The  metal  is  kept  in 
a  state  of  fusion  for  at  least  two  hours,  after  which  it 
is  run  off  into  the  mould,  deprived  of  a  great  quantity 
of  its  carbon,  or  as  the  name  of  the  process  implies, 
refined.  The  furnace  is  constructed  of  such  dimension 
as  to  yield  about  a  ton  of  refined  metal  at  each  tap- 
ping ;  and  it  may  be  stated  that  the  loss  of  weight 
by  the  process,  is  usually  about  ten  per  cent.  The 
sheet  of  metal  whicli  fills  the  mould  to  the  depth  of 
about  two  inches,  is  next  withdrawn,  and  broken 
K  2 
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into  pieces  by  means  of  large  hammers,  for  the 
purpose  of  undergoing  another  process  called  pud- 
dling. 

A  side  view  of  the  puddling  furnace  is  annexed  ; 
as  will  be  immediately  seen  011  inspecting  the  figure. 


It  is  of  the  reverberatory  kind,  and  formed  of  bricks. 
A  is  the  ash  pit,  over  which  the  grate  is  laid  on 
which  the  fuel  is  placed.  B  is  a  aoor  in  the  side, 
through  which  the  workman  introduces  the  rod  with 
which  he  puddles  the  metal.  C  is  the  hearth  on 
which  the  lumps  of  metal  from  the  refinery  are  placed; 
these  are  piled  on  the  sides  up  nearly  to  the  vault, 
the  centre  being  left  open  for  the  flame  and  smoke  to 
pass  out  by  the  chimney  D.  The  chimney  is  furnished 
with  a  damper,  in  order  that  the  draught  may  be 
increased  or  diminished  as  may  be  required.  The 
furnace  being  heated,  the  metal  begins  to  melt  and 
flow  down  to  the  hearth,  the  temperature  is  then 
lowered,  and  the  workman  introduces  his  long  iron 
rod,  and  stirs  the  melted  mass,  during  which  it  swells 
and  emits  carbon,  combined  with  oxygen,  which  burns 
with  a  bluish  flame.  The  metals  become  thicker  as 
the  process  advances  until  it  assumes  a  sandy  appear- 
ance, at  which  period  the  temperature  of  the  furnace 
is  raised,  and  the  particles  cohere,  when  the  charge 
is  said  to  work  heavy.  The  workman  now  forms  it 
while  hot  into  five  or  six  balls,  each  of  from  70  to  80 
pounds  weight.  The  balls  are  removed  and  sub- 
jected to  several  blows  of  a  heavy  hammer,  and 
formed  into  what  are  called  blooms.  The  blooms  are 
passed  through  successive  pairs  of  rollers  until  they 
acquire  the  proper  shape  of  long  bars.  The  loss  of 
weight  by  this  process  is  generally  about  10  per 
cent. 

Five  or  six  of  these  bars,  cut  to  one  length,  are  now 
piled  together,  and  placed  in  a  furnace  similar  to 
the  puddling  furnace,  and  brought  to  a  welding  heat, 
and  then  taken  out  and  passed  through  successive 
pairs  of  rollers,  until  the  bar  is  brought  to  the  proper 
dimensions  when  the  process  is  finished.  The  loss 
of  weight  is  by  this  last  process  about  10  per  cent. 

It  may  be  useful  to  bring  under  the  reader's  eye 
the  actual  weight  of  material  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  one  ton  of  iron. 

Raw  mine..  ......3   tons  =  2.  4  tons  of  roasted  ore. 

Coal  for  furnace  31  tons  =  2.  5  of  coke. 
Do.  for  kiln,  &c.\  ,  tn 
Kngines.........Jlton- 

Flux  ..............  1 

81  tons  of  materials  for  1  ton  pig  iron. 


... 
Kaw  mine  ..........................  4.12 

Limestone  .........................  1.37 


Add  »n  fi,;  I  Coal*  used  in  refinery  .. 
0  thl8»  Do.  in  the  puddling,  &C.1. 


81 

1.90 


12.02 


2.51 


Total,  14.53  tons  csed  in 
the  production  of  one  ton  of  finished  bar. 

Manufacture  of  Iron  in  Great  Britain.  —  Iron  mines 
have  been  wrought  in  this  country  from  a  very  early 
period.  Those  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in  Gloucester- 


shire, are  known  to  have  existed  in  the  year  1066. 
In  consequence  of  the  great  consumption  of  timber 
which  they  occasioned,  they  were  restrained  by 
act  of  parliament  in  1581.  Soon  after  this,  Edward 
Lord  Dudley  invented  the  process  of  smelting  iron 
ore  with  pit  coal  instead  of  wood  fuel ;  ana  it  is 
impossible,  perhaps,  to  point  out  an  instance  of 
another  invention  that  has  proved  more  advantageous. 
The  patent  which  his  lordship  had  obtained  in  1619, 
was  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1623 
(21  Jac.  I.  c.  23.),  setting  aside  monopolies  ;  but 
though  in  its  consequences  it  has  proved  of  immense 
value  to  the  country,  the  works  of  the  inventor  were 
destroyed  by  an  ignorant  rabble,  and  he  was  well 
nigh  ruined  by  his  efforts  to  introduce  and  perfect 
his  process;  nor  was  it  till  about  a  century  after,  that  it 
was  brought  into  general  use.  In  the  early  part  of 
last  century,  well-founded  complaints  were  repeatedly 
made  of  the  waste  and  destruction  of  woods  caused 
by  the  smelting  of  iron  ;  and  the  dearth  and  scarcity 
of  fuel  that  was  thus  occasioned,  led,  about  1740,  to 
the  general  adoption  of  lord  Dudley's  process  for 
using  pit-coal,  which  was  found  to  be  in  every 
respect  superior  to  that  previously  in  use.  (Report 
of  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Patents, 
p.  168,  &c.  From  this  period,  the  progress  of  the 
manufacture  has  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. In  1740,  the  quantity  of  pig  iron  manufac- 
tured in  England  and  Wales  amounted  to  about 
17,000  tons,  produced  by  fifty-nine  furnaces.  The 
quantities  manufactured  at  the  undermentioned 
epochs,  in  Great  Britain,  have  been  as  follows : 


1750 
1788 
1796 
1S06 
18SO 


22,000  tons. 

68,000  —  produced  by  85  furnaces 
125.000   —          —  121        — 

250,000  —  —  162         — 

400,000   —         —  unknown. 


The  extraordinary  increase  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  production  of  iron  since  1823,  is  principally  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  high  prices  of  1824,  1825,  and 
1826,  when  pig  iron  met  with  a  ready  sale  at  from 
£9  to  £12  and  £13  a  ton.  But,  in  consequence 
partly  of  the  failure  or  postponement  of  most  of  the 
projects  as  to  rail-roads,  &c.,  that  were  then  on  foot, 
and  partly  of  the  vast  additional  supplies  which  the 
extension  of  the  manufacture  threw  on  the  marketT 
the  price  fell  in  1828,  to  from  £5  to  £7  a  ton  ;  and 
continued  gradually  to  decline,  till  in  1832  it  was 
only  worth  £4  15s.  So  heavy  a  fall  had  the  effect 
of  introducing  the  severest  economy  into  every 
department  of  the  manufacture.  In  despite,  how- 
ever, of  all  the  saving  that  could  be  effected  in  this 
way,  many  of  the  manufacturers  were  involved  in 
much  distress,  and  the  production  of  iron  is  believed 
to  have  been  considerably  diminished.  This,  coupled 
with  the  increasing  demand  for  iron,  naturally  led  to 
a  reaction.  Prices  began  to  rise  early  in  1833  ;  and 
the  advance  had  been  such,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
1834,  pig  iron  brought  £6  a  ton,  and  the  manufac- 
ture continues  in  a  state  of  great  activity.  The  price 
of  iron  at  present,  (Jannary,  1836),  varies  according 
to  quality  from  £5  15s.  to  £7,  and  seems  to  be  likely 
to  advance  in  price.  This  may  at  first  sight  appear 
strange,  when  the  saving  to  the  manufacturer  by  the 
employment  of  the  hot  blast,  and  the  recent  introduc- 
tion of  that  rich  and  productive  vein  of  iron  stone 
called  black  band,  are  taken  into  account.  But  the 
truth  is,  the  increased  demand  for  cast  iron,  in  conse- 
quence of  railway  speculations  and  other  causes,  far 
exceeds  the  increased  supply. 

The  following  statement  as  to  the  number  of 
furnaces,  and  the  quantity  of  iron  produced  in  the 
different  districts  where  the  manufacture  is  carried 
on,  in  1828,  and  1830,  appeared  originally  in  the 
Birmingham  Journal.- — We  have  been  assured  that 
their  accuracy  may  be  depended  upon. 
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Districts. 

Number  of  Furnaces. 

Tons  of  Iron 
produced. 

1828. 

1S30. 

Total. 

In  Blast 

Out. 

Total. 

1828. 

1830. 

100 
120 
48 
34 
25 
18 
19 

\     I 

89 
95 
31 
17 
18 
14 
12 
1 
1 

11 
25 
17 

17 
6 
4 

7 

1 

N 

113 
123 
43 
27 
27 
18 

H 

376 

279,512 
219,492 
81,224 
32,968 
37,700 
22,360 
25,763 
2600 
1,560 

277,643 
212,604 
73,418 
27,926 
37.500 
17,999 
25,000 

5,327 

Shropshire  
Yorkshire    

Various  

ToUl  

367 

2 

703,184 

677,417 

In  Scotland  the  use  of  the  hot  blast  has  given  a 
great  impulse  to  the  manufacture.  This  has  been 
aided  by  the  introduction  of  a  rich  bed  of  iron  stone, 
called  black  band,  which  could  not  be  wrought  well 
with  the  cold  air.  The  number  of  furnaces  in  Scot- 
land are : 


IM«e. 

Number  of 
Furnaces. 

Erecting. 

Out. 

Clyde    

4 

3 

4 

4 

Cilder     

I 

3 

1 

1 

Wilsonton           .              .... 

Cleland             .    . 

1 

1 

Muirkirk                  .          .               . 

2 

1 

3 

Carron       

5 

Summerlee      

4 

Chapelhall  (Another  work).    .    . 

3 

Pure  Iron.  In  specific  gravity  is  7.7,  but  it  may 
be  made  7.8  by  hammering.  The  specific  gravity  of 
cast  iron  is  7.281;  that  of  steel,  7.795.  Under  the 
the  article  Cohesion,  the  tenacity  of  iron,  compared 
with  that  of  some  of  the  other  metals,  is  given. 
In  malleability,  it  is  much  inferior  to  gold,  silver 
and  copper ;  but  in  ductility,  it  approaches  these 
metals,  iron  wires  of  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  of  an 
inch  being  frequently  drawn.  It  melts  in  the 
extreme  heat  of  chemical  furnaces,  which  equals 
158°  Wedgewood.  We  have  noticed,  under  the 
head  of  Native  Iron,  the  crystalline  texture  of  this 
metal,  as  found  in  nature.  A  mass  of  bar  iron, 
which  has  undergone  all  the  operations  of  puddling 
and  rolling,  after  being  left  in  liquid  muriatic  acid 
till  saturation,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  bundle 
of  fasces,  whose  fibres  run  parallel  through  its  whole 
length.  At  the  two  ends  of  the  mass,  the  points 
appear  perfectly  detached  from  each  other,  and  the 
fibres  are  so  distinct  as  to  seem  to  the  eye  to  be  but 
loosely  compacted.  Iron  by  friction  acquires  a 
peculiar  smell,  and  it  possesses  the  colour  distinctive- 
ly called  iron-gray.  Bars  of  it,  kept  in  a  vertical 
position,  or  at  an  angle  of  70°  to  the  horizon,  become 
magnetic  spontaneously.  They  may  also  be  mag- 
netized by  percussion,  or  an  electric  shock,  either 
from  a  common  machine  or  a  thunder  eloud.  The 
magnetic  effect  is  rendered  most  powerful,  in  a  bar 
of  iron,  by  allowing  galvanic  electricity  to  circulate 
in  circles  round  it,  after  being  bent  into  the  shape  of 
•i  horse  shoe.  A  bar,  weighing  twenty-one  pounds, 
has,  in  this  manner,  been  made  to  support  a  weight  of 
750  pounds ;  and  the  galvanic  battery  employed 
consisted  merely  of  two  concentric  copper  cylinders, 
with  a  third,  of  zinc,  between  them,  which  were 
immersed  in  half  a  pint  of  dilute  acid.  The  magne- 
tism of  soft  iron,  however,  is  not  permanent,  like 
that  of  steel.  Iron  burns  with  the  greatest  facility, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  shops  of  the  smiths,  where,  on 
withdrawing  a  bar  of  iron  from  the  fire,  at  a  white 


tieat,  it  emits  brilliant  sparks  in  every  direction. 
It  is  also  visible  by  projecting  iron  filings  upon  a 
lighted  candle  or  a  common  fire.  Its  combustion  in 
these  cases  is  the  result  of  its  combination  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  When  it  is  heated  and 
introduced  into  a  vessel  of  pure  oxygen  gas,  its 
combustion  is  vastly  more  rapid,  and  the  scintillation 
which  it  occasions  is  extremely  brilliant.  There 
are  only  two  non-metallic  combustibles,  hydrogen 
and  nitrogen,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  combined 
with  iron.  Carbon,  boron,  phosphorus,  sulphur  and 
selenium,  form  with  it  compounds  more  or  less 
intimate.  The  same  thing  holds  of  most  of  the 
metals.  When  cold,  it  is  without  action  on  pure 
water,  but  decomposes  it  rapidly  when  heated  to  the 
degree  of  incandescence.  The  rusting  of  iron  in  a 
damp  atmosphere  has  been  ascribed  to  the  joint 
agency  of  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

Compounds  of  Iron.  Iron  unites  with  oxygen  to 
form  three,  and,  possibly,  four  oxides.  The  first 
oxide  is  obtained  either  by  digesting  an  excess  of 
iron  filings  in  water,  by  the  combustion  of  iron  wire 
in  oxygen,  or  by  adding  pure  ammonia  to  a  solution 
of  green  copperas,  and  drying  the  precipitate  out  of 
contact  of  air.  It  is  of  a  black  colour,  becoming 
white  by  its  union  with  water  in  the  hydrate,  attract- 
able by  the  magnet,  but  more  feebly  than  iron.  Its 
composition  is, 

Iron, 100.0 77.82 3.5 

Ogygen, 28.5.... 22.18 1.0 

The  second  or  deutoxide  of  iron  is  formed  by  expos- 
ing a  coil  of  fine  iron  wire,  in  an  ignited  porcelain 
tube,  to  a  current  of  steam,  as  long  as  any  hydrogen 
comes  over.  Its  composition  is, 

Iron, 100 72.72 

Oxygen, 37.5 27.28 

The  fourth  oxide  is  obtained  by  igniting  the  nitrate, 
or  carbonate  of  iron,  by  calcining  iron  in  open 
vessels,  or  simply  by  treating  the  metal  with  strong 
nitric  acid,  then  washing  and  drying  the  residuum. 
Colcothar  of  vitriol,  or  thoroughly  calcined  copperas 
may  be  considered  as  peroxide  of  iron.  This  oxide 
exists  abundantly  in  nature,  as  may  lie  seen  by 
referring  to  the  preceding  account  of  the  Ores  of 
Iron.  It  is  a  compound  of  iron,  100,  and  oxygen, 
43.  The  third  oxide  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
established.  If  the  experiments  upon  its  nature  are 
correct,  its  relation  to  the  others  may  be  perceived 
in  the  following  statement  of  M.  Berthier,  in  which 
the  quantities  of  oxygen  combined  with  the  same 
quantity  of  metal,  in  the  four  oxides,  are  to  each 
other  as  the  numbers  6,  7,  8,  9.  There  are  two 
chlorides  of  iron;  the  first  consisting  of  iron,  46.57 
and  chlorine  53.43;  the  second  of  iron  35.1,  and 
chloride  64.9.  The  proto-chloride  is  a  fixed,  the 
deuto-chioride,  a  volatile  substance.  Iodine  forms 
with  iron  a  compound  of  a  light  green  colour 
soluble  in  water.  There  are  two  sulphurets  of  iron. 
The  proto-sulphuret  is  formed  by  heating  equal 
weights  of  iron  filings  and  sulphur  in  a  crucible  or 
iron  vessel,  to  incandescence.  It  is  of  a  dark  gray 
colour,  brittle,  feebly  magnetic.  Its  composition  is 
iron  28,  sulphur  16.  It  abounds  in  nature.  (See 
Magnetic  Iron  Pyrites,  among  the  Ores  of  Iron.) 
The  artificial  sulphuret  varies  in  composition  from 
the  excess  of  one  or  the  other  of  its  ingredients.  It 
is  employed  in  eudiometry,  and  is  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas,  which  it 
evolves  copiously  on  the  addition  of  diluted  muriatic 
or  sulphuric  acid.  The  persulphuret  of  iron  is  the 
common  iron  pyrites  found  so  abundantly  in  nature. 
It  is  composed  of  iron  28,  and  sulphur  32.  There  is 
also  a  phosphuret,  formed  by  calcining  four  parts  of 
phosphate  of  iron,  and  one  of  lampblack,  in  a  covered 
crucible.  It  does  not  act  on  the  magnetic  needle ; 
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remains  unchanged  in  the  air ;  is  not  affected  by 
nitric  acid,  except  it  be  strong  and  hot ;  and  is 
decomposed  by  charcoal. 

Carburets  of  Iron.  Carbon  unites  with  iron  to 
form  steel,  cast  iron,  and  graphite,  or  plumbago. 
Tin-  proportions  of  carbon  corresponding  to  different 
carburets  of  iron,  according  to  Mr  Mushet,  are  as 
follow  : 

soft  cast  steel. 

common  cast  steel. 

the  same,  but  harder. 

the  same,  too  hard  for  drawing. 

white  cast  iron;  or  No.  1. 

mottled  cast  iron,  or  No.  2. 

black  cast  iron,  or  No.  3. 
Graphite  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of  iron.  It  was 
remarked  above,  that  the  magnetism  of  pure  iron  is 
transient.  When  it  is  combined  with  oxygen,  car- 
bon, or  sulphur,  however,  it  acquires  the  magnet's 
coercive  virtue,  which  attains  a  maximum  of  force 
with  certain  proportions  of  the  constituents,  hitherto 
undetermined.  Of  the  alloys  which  iron  unites  with 
other  metals  to  form,  tin  plate  is  the  most  useful. 
The  surface  of  the  iron  plates  is  cleaned,  first  by 
steeping  in  a  crude  bran-vinegar,  and  then  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  after  which  they  are  scoured  bright 
with  hemp  and  sand,  and  deposited  in  pure  water  to 
prevent  oxidation.  Into  a  pot,  containing  equal  parts 
of  grain  and  block  tin,  in  a  state  of  fusion,  covered 
with  tallow,  the  iron  plates  are  immersed  in  a  ver- 
tical position,  having  been  previously  kept  for  about 
an  hour  in  melted  tallow.  From  300  to  400  plates 
are  tinned  at  a  time.  Each  parcel  requires  an  hour 
and  a  half  for  the  mutual  incorporation  of  the  metals. 
After  lifting  out  the  tinned  plates,  the  striae  are  re- 
moved from  their  surfaces  and  under  edges  by  subse- 
quent immersion  in  melted  tin,  and  then  in  melted 
tallow,  wiping  the  surfaces  at  the  same  time  with  a 
hempen  brush.  Alloys  of  steel  with  platinum,  rhodi- 
um, gold  and  nickel,  may  be  obtained  when  the  heat 
is  sufficiently  high.  The  alloy  with  platinum  fuses 
when  in  contact  with  steel,  at  a  heat  at  which  the 
steel  itself  is  not  affected.  But  the  most  curious  cir- 
cumstances attend  the  alloy  of  silver.  If  steel  and 
silver  be  kept  in  fusion  together  for  a  length  of  time, 
an  alloy  is  obtained,  which  appears  to  be  very  perfect, 
while  the  metals  are  in  the  fluid  state,  but,  on  solidi- 
fying and  cooling,  globules  of  pure  silver  are  ex- 
pressed from  the  mass,  and  appear  on  the  surface  of 
the  button.  If  an  alloy  of  this  kind  be  forged  into  a 
bar,  and  then  dissected  by  the  action  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  silver  appears,  not  in  combination 
with  the  steel,  but  in  threads  throughout  the  mass, 
so  that  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  a  bundle  of 
fibres  of  silver  and  steel,  as  if  they  had  been  united 
by  welding.  The  appearance  of  ftiese  silver  fibres  is 
very  beautiful.  They  are  sometimes  one  eighth  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  suggested  the  idea  of  giving 
mechanical  toughness  to  steel,  where  a  very  perfect 
edge  may  not  be  required.  When  1  of  silver  and  500 
of  steel  are  properly  fused  together,  a  very  perfect  al- 
loy is  produced,  which,  when  forged,  and  dissected 
by  an  acid,  exhibits  no  fibres,  even  when  viewed  with 
a  high  magnifying  power,  though,  by  dissolving  any 
portion  of  the  mass  in  acid,  and  applying  a  delicate 
test,  the  silver  is  recognised  as  being  every  where 
present.  This  alloy  proves  decidedly  superior  to  the 
very  best  steel,  and  its  excellence  is  unquestionably 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  silver.  Various  cutting 
instruments,  as  razors,  penknives,  surgical  instru- 
ments, &c.,  are  now  manufactured  from  it.  It  is 
known  under  the  name  of  silvered  steel.  Equal  parts, 
by  weight,  of  platinum  and  steel,  form  a  beautiful 
alloy,  which  takes  a  fine-  polish,  and  docs  not  tarnish. 


The  colour  is  the  finest  imaginable  for  a  mirror, 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  compound  is  9-862.  The 
proportions  of  platinum  that  appear  to  improve  steel 
tor  edge  instruments  are  from  one  to  three  per  cent. 
The  alloys  of  steel  with  rhodium  would  prove  highly 
valuable,  were  it  not  for  the  scarcity  of  the  latter 
metal. 

Salts  of  Iron.  These  are  possessed  of  the  follow- 
ing general  properties  :  Most  of  them  are  soluble  in 
water  ;  those  with  the  protoxide  for  the  base  are 
generally  crystallizable;  those  with  peroxide,  for  the 
most  part,  are  not  so  :  the  former  are  insoluble,  the 
latter  soluble  in  alcohol.  From  solutions  of  these 
salts  ferroprussiate  of  potash  throws  down  a  blue  pre- 
cipitate, or  one  becoming  blue  in  the  air ;  infusion  of 
galls  gives  a  dark  blue  precipitate,  or  one  becoming 
so  in  uie  air  ;  hydrosulphuret  of  potash  or  ammonia 
gives  a  black  precipitate  ;  but  sulphureted  hydrogen 
merely  deprives  the  solutions  of  iron  of  their  yellow- 
brown  colour ;  succinate  of  ammonia  gives  a  flesh- 
coloured  precipitate  with  salts  of  the  peroxide.  We 
shall  notice  these  salts  individually,  in  an  alphabeti- 
cal order.  Protoacetate  of  iron  forms  small  prismatic 
crystals,  of  a  green  colour  and  a  sweetish  taste. 
Peracetate  of  iron  forms  a  reddish  brown  uncrystall- 
izable  solution,  much  used  by  the  calico  printers,  and 
is  prepared  by  keeping  iron  turnings,  or  pieces  of  old 
iron,  for  six  months,  immersed  in  re-distilled  pyrolig- 
neous  acid.  Protarseniate  of  iron  exists  native  in 
crystals  (see  Iron  Ores),  and  may  be  formed  in  a 
pulverulent  state,  by  pouring  arseniate  of  ammonia 
into  sulphate  of  iron.  It  is  insoluble.  Perarseniate 
of  iron  may  be  formed  by  pouring  arseniate  of  am- 
monia into  peracetate  of  iron,  or  by  boiling  nitric 
acid  on  the  protarseniate.  It  is  insoluble.  Antimeni- 
ate  of  iron  is  white,  becoming  yellow,  insoluble  ; 
borate,  pale,  yellow,  and  insoluble  ;  benzoate,  yellow 
and  insoluble  ;  protocarbonate,  greenish  and  soluble  ; 
percarbonate,  brown  and  insoluble  ;  chromate,  black- 
ish and  insoluble ;  prolocitrate,  brown,  crystals 
soluble ;  protoferroprussiate,  white,  insoluble.  The 
perferroprussiate  is  the  beautiful  pigment  called 
Prussian  blue.  When  exposed  to  a  heat  of  400° 
Fahr.,  it  takes  fire  in  the  open  air  ;  but  in  close  ves- 
sels it  is  decomposed,  apparently,  into  carbureted 
hydrogen,  water,  and  hydrccyanate  of  ammonia, 
which  come  over  while  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and 
oxide  of  iron  remains  in  the  state  of  a  pulverulent 
pyrophorus,  ready  to  become  inflamed  on  contact  with 
the  air.  Prussian  blue  is  of  an  extremely  deep  blue 
colour,  insipid,  inodorous,  and  considerably  denser 
than  water.  Neither  water  nor  alcohol  have  any 
action  on  it.  It  is  usually  made  by  mixing  together 
one  part  of  the  ferrocyanate  of  potash,  one  part  of 
copperas,  and  four  parts  of  alum,  each  previously 
dissolved  in  water.  Prussian  blue,  mingled  with 
more  or  less  alumina,  precipitates.  It  is  afterwards 
dried  on  chalk  stones  in  a  stove.  When  sulphuric 
acid  is  added  to  Prussian  blue,  it  makes  it  perfectly 
white,  apparently  by  abstracting  its  water ;  for  the 
blue  colour  returns  on  dilution  of  the  acid;  and  if  the 
strong  acid  be  poured  off,  it  yields  no  traces  of  either 
prussic  acid  or  iron.  Protogallate  of  iron  is  colour- 
less and  soluble  ;  pergallate,  purple  and  insoluble  ; 
protomuriate,  green  and  crystallizable,  very  soluble  ; 
permuriate,  brown,  uncrystallizable,  very  soluble 
(see  Chlorides  of  Iron,  previously  described);  pro- 
tonitrate,  pale  green,  soluble ;  pernitrate,  brown, 
soluble ;  protoxalate,  in  green  prisms,  soluble;  pcrox- 
alate,  yellow,  scarcely  soluble  ;  protophosphate ,  blue, 
insoluble;  perphosphale,  white,  insoluble;  protosuc- 
cinate,  in  brown  crystals,  soluble;  persuccinnte, 
brownish  red,  insoluble.  Protostilphate,  or  green  vit- 
riol, or  copperas,  is  obtained  by  putting  iron  into  an 
aqueous  sulphurous  acid,  and  letting  them  remain 
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together  for  some  time  out  of  contact  with  the  air. 
It  is  generally  obtained,  however,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  arts,  not  perfectly  free  from  the  peroxide, 
by  the  following  processes : — Native  iron  pyrites  is 
exposed  to  air  and  moisture, when  the  sulphur  and  iron 
both  absorb  oxygen,  and  form  the  salt ;  or  metallic 
iron  is  added  to  sulphuric  acid,  when  diluted,  when 
the  union  takes  place  at  once.  Both  methods  are 
practised  :  the  latter  is  more  economical  in  point  of 
time,  and  affords  a  purer  salt,  but  the  former  is  the 
one  most  generally  adopted.  The  production  of  cop- 
peras from  pyrites  is  conducted  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — The  ore  is  broken  down  into  pieces  of  a  few 
inches  in  diameter,  and  thrown  into  large  beds,  or 
heaps,  of  several  feet  in  thickness,  disposed  on  an 
inclined  soil.  Water  is  now  let  on  to  the  heaps,  in 
moderate  quantities,  or  they  are  left  to  derive  mois- 
ture from  rain.  The  vitriolization  immediately  com- 
mences, and  is  often  attended  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  heat.  Sometimes  the  whole  mass  kindles, 
which  is  a  disadvantage,  as  it  burns  off  the  sulphur  in 
sulphurous  acid  vapour,  instead  of  converting  it  gra- 
dually into  sulphuric  acid  to  form  the  sulphate  desired. 
The  process  goes  on  well  when  the  pyrites  is  seen 
cracking  open  and  becoming  covered  with  a  whitish 
efflorescence.  This  efflorescence  is  continually  dis- 
solving, from  time  to  time,  by  the  effect  of  the  rains, 
and  the  solution  trickles  down  through  the  heaps, 
and  flows  off  by  gutters  to  a  common  reservoir,  which 
is  a  leaden  vessel,  generally  about  seven  feet  deep, 
twelve  to  fourteen  long,  and  six  or  seven  wide,  where 
it  is  evaporated  for  several  days.  As  an  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid  often  exists  in  the  liquor,  a  quantity  of 
iron  plates  or  turnings  is  frequently  added  for  its  sa- 
turation. From  this  reservoir,  it  is  run  into  a  crys- 
tallizing vat,  and'  there  remains  for  several  weeks, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  mother  liquor  is  pumped 
back  into  the  boiler,  and  the  crystals,  after  draining, 
are  removed  from  the  frames  of  wood-work  on  which 
they  have  formed,  and  packed  in  hogsheads  for  sale. 
Instead  of  going  directly  from  the  boiler  to  the  crys- 
tallizing pools,  the  liquor  is  sometimes  allowed  to 
stand  twenty-four  hours,  in  a  vessel  intermediate  be- 
tween these,  for  the  deposition  of  a  sediment  of  ochre 
which  it  contains.  Copperas  forms  beautiful  green 
crystals,  whose  forms  and  other  natural  historical 
characters,  as  well  as  composition,  have  been  given 
under  the  Iron  Ores  in  the  commencement  of  this 
article.  It  is  used  in  dyeing  and  making  ink,  in  the 
formation  of 'Prussian  blue,  &c.  The  persulphate  of 
iron  is  formed  by  the  simple  exposure  of  copperas  to 
the  air,  especially  if  in  the  state  of  solution,  or  by 
boiling  the  green  sulphate  with  nitric  acid.  Its  colour 
is  yellowish  red  ;  uncrystallizable  ;  taste  sharp  and 
styptic.  The  tartrate  and  pertartrate  of  iron  may 
also  be  formed ;  and,  by  digesting  cream  of  tartar 
with  water  on  iron  filings,  a  triple  salt  is  obtained, 
formerly  called  tartarized  tincture  of  Mars. 

Iron  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  the 
materia  medico,.  The  protoxide  acts  as  a  genial 
stimulant  and  tonic  in  all  cases  of  chronic  debility 
not  connected  with  organic  congestion  or  inflamma- 
tion. It  is  peculiarly  efficacious  in  chlorosis.  The 
peroxide  and  its  combinations  are  almost  uniformly 
irritating,  causing  heart-burn,  febrile  heat,  and  quick- 
ness of  pulse.  Many  chalybeate  waters  contain  an 
exceedingly  minute  quantity  of  protocarbonate  of 
iron,  and  yet  exercise  an  astonishingly  recruiting 
power  over  the  exhausted  frame.  Their  qualities  may 
be  imitated  by  dissolving  three  grains  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  and  sixty-one  of  bicarbonate  of  potash,  in  a 
quart  of  cold  water,  with  agitation,  in  a  close  vessel. 

IRON  CROWN.  A  golden  crown,  set  with  pre- 
cious stones,  preserved  at  Monza,  in  Milan,  with 
which  anciently  the  kings  of  Italy,  and  afterwards 


the  Roman  emperors,  were  crowned,  when  they  as- 
sumed the  character  of  kings  of  Lombardy,  has  re- 
ceived the  above  name,  from  an  iron  circle,  forged 
from  a  nail  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  introduced  into 
the  interior  of  it.  Napoleon,  after  his  coronation 
(1805),  established  the  order  of  the  iron  crown. 
When  the  emperor  of  Austria  (1815)  took  possession 
of  the  estates  in  Italy,  which  fell  to  him  under  the 
name  of  the  Lombardo-  Venetian  kingdom,  he  admit- 
ted the  order  of  the  iron  crown  among  the  orders  of 
the  house  of  Austria. 

IRON  MASK.     See  Mask. 

IRON-WOOD.  This  name  is  given  to  the  ostrya 
Firginica  of  America — a  small  tree,  having  the  foli- 
age of  a  birch,  and  the  fruit  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  the  hop.  It  is  found  scattered  over  the  whole 
of  the  United  States,  even  as  far  westward  as  the 
base  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  hardness  and  heaviness  of  the  wood,  which,  how- 
ever, has  not  hitherto  been  applied  to  any  very  impor- 
tant uses,  partly  on  account  of  its  small  size.  The 
trunk  usually  does  not  exceed  six  inches  in  diameter; 
but  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  wood  may,  at  some 
future  day,  be  better  appreciated.  The  term  hop- 
hornbeam,  derived  from  the  form  of  the  fruit,  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  species  of  ostrya. 

IRONY  ;  a  term  invented  by  the  refined  Athe- 
nians (n^aniec,  dissimulation).  By  irony,  we  un- 
derstand, in  common  life,  that  more  refined  species 
of  ridicule,  which,  under  the  mask  of  honest  sim- 
plicity, or  of  ignorance,  exposes  the  faults  and  errors 
of  assuming  folly,  by  seeming  to  adopt  or  defend.  It 
neither  presupposes  a  bad  heart  nor  a  malicious  pur- 
pose, and  is  consistent  with  so  much  kindness  and 
true  urbanity,  that  even  the  object  of  ridicule  may 
be  forced  to  join  in  the  laugh,  or  be  disposed  to 
profit  by  the  lesson.  One  mode  of  irony  is,  when  a 
person  pretends  to  hold  the  false  opinion  or  maxim  as 
true,  while,  by  stronger  and  stronger  illustration,  he 
so  contrasts  it  with  the  true,  that  it  must  inevitably 
appear  absurd.  Another  mode  is,  when  he  assumes 
the  mask  of  innocent  naivete,  and  excites  ridicule  by 
the  unreservedness  of  his  professions.  But  humour, 
concealed  under  seriousness  of  appearance,  is  the 
foundation  of  both.  (For  the  Socratic  irony,  see 
Socrates).  There  is  a  certain  sort  of  malicious  irony 
(persiflage),  the  object  of  which  is  merely  to  ridicule, 
without  the  desire  of  correction. 

IROQUOIS;  the  name  given  by  the  French  to  the 
confederacy  of  North  American  Indians,  called,  by 
the  English,  the  Five,  and,  afterwards,  the  Six  Na- 
tions. The  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayu- 
gas,  Senecas,  and  Tuscaroras  were  the  members  of 
this  confederacy.  They  formerly  resided  on  the 
Mohawk  river  and  the  lakes  which  still  bear  their 
names,  and  extended  their  conquests  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  beyond  the  St  Lawrence.  Their  valour 
and  successes  have  procured  them  the  name  of  the 
Romans  of  America.  Their  territory  abounded  with 
lakes  well  stored  with  fish  ;  their  forests  were  filled 
with  game,  and  they  had  the  advantage  of  a  fertile 
soil.  The  sachems  owed  their  authority  to  public 
opinion :  the  general  affairs  of  the  confederacy  were 
managed  by  a  great  council,  composed  of  the  chiefs, 
which  assembled  annually  at  Onondaga.  They 
exterminated  the  Eries,  drove  out  the  Hurons  and 
Ottawas,  subdued  the  Illinois,  Miamies,  Algonquins, 
Lenni  Lennapes,  Shawanese,  and  the  terror  of  their 
anns  extended  over  a  great  part  of  Canada,  and  the 
northern  and  north-eastern  parts  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  long  wars  between  the  British  and  French, 
which  continued  with  some  interruptions,  for  nearly 
a  century,  until  1763,  they  were  generally  in  the 
British  interest ;  and,  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
they  were  also  mostly  in  favour  of  the  British. 


IRRATIONAL  QUANTITIES — IRRITABILITY. 


Their  numbers  have  much  diminished.  Some  of 
the  tribes  are  extinct ;  some  have  made  considerable 
advances  in  civilization,  while  others  have  fallen  into 
a  state  of  squalid  misery.  Some  of  the  nations  re- 
mained in  New  York;  others  removed  to  Canada. 
The  number  in  New  York,  in  1818,  was  4575,  includ- 
ing the  Moheakunnuk  or  New  Stockbridge,  the 
Mohicans  and  Narragansetts,  who  had  been  adopted 
into  die  confederacy.  They  owned  265,315  acres  of 
land.  See  Colden's  History  of  the  Five  Nations  ; 
Morse's  Report  on  Indian  Affairs,  New  Haven,  1822; 
Indians,  and  Indian  Languages, 

IRRATIONAL  QUANTITIES  are  those  which 
cannot  be  measured  by  unity  or  parts  of  unity  ;  for 
example,  the  square  root  of  2,  1-4124  ....  which, 
by  continued  approximation,  can  be  obtained  more 
and  more  exactly,  without  end,  in  parts  of  unity,  but 
can  never  be  exactly  determined.  The  relation  of 
two  quantities  is  also  called  irrational,  when  one  can- 
not be  exactly  measured  by  the  whole  and  parts  of 
the  other.  The  circumference  and  the  diameter  of  a 
circle  stand  in  such  an  irrational  relation  to  each 
other,  because  we  can  only  find  by  approximation, 
how  many  times  the  latter  is  contained  in  the  former. 

IRRAWADDY,  or  IRAWADDY  ;  a  large  river 
of  Asia,  in  the  Chinese  and  Birman  empires.  Craw- 
furd  (Embassy  to  Ava,  London,  1829)  thinks  it  has 
its  source  in  the  provinces  of  Lao  and  Yunan.  Ac- 
cording to  Wilcox,  it  is  eighty  yards  broad  in  lat. 
27°  30 ,  where  he  visited  it,  and  he  was  informed 
by  the  natives  that  he  was  fifty  miles  from  its  source. 
It  falls,  by  fourteen  mouths,  into  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
after  having  divided  into  two  principal  branches,  in 
Pegu,  lat.  179  45'.  The  most  easterly  branch  passes 
by  Rangoon;  the  most  westerly,  by  Bassien  or  Per- 
saim.  According  to  Crawfurd,  it  is  navigable  for 
boats  to  Bhamo,  about  300  miles  above  Ava.  The 
intermediate  space  between  the  eastern  and  western 
branches  forms  a  Delta,  covered  with  trees  and  long 
grass,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  buffaloes,  deer,  and 
tigers.  In  lat.  21°  45',  it  receives  the  Keen-Dwem, 
a  considerable  river,  from  the  north-west. 

IRRITABILITY  (irritabilitas ;  from  irrito,  to 
provoke; — vis  insita  of  Haller;  vis  vitalis  of  Gorier; 
oscillation  of  Boerhaave;  tonic  power  of  Stahl;  mus- 
cutar  power  of  Bell;  inherent  power  of  Cullen);  the 
contractility  of  muscular  fibres,  or  a  property  peculiar 
to  muscles,  by  which  they  contract,  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  stimuli,  without  a  consciousness  of 
action.  This  power  may  be  seen  in  the  tremulous 
contraction  of  muscles  when  lacerated,  or  when  en- 
tirely separated  from  the  body  in  operations.  Even 
when  the  body  is  dead,  to  all  appearance,  and  the 
nervous  power  is  gone,  this  contractile  power 
remains  till  the  organization  yields,  and  begins  to  be 
dissolved.  It  is  by  this  inherent  power  that  a  cut 
muscle  contracts,  and  leaves  a  gap,  that  a  cut  artery 
shrinks,  and  grows  stiff  after  death.  This  irritability 
of  muscles  is  so  far  independent  of  nerves,  and  so 
little  connected  with  feeling,  which  is  the  province 
of  the  nerves,  that,  upon  stimulating  any  muscle  by 
touching  it  with  caustic,  or  irritating  it  with  a  sharp 
point,  or  driving  the  electric  spark  through  it,  or 
exciting  with  the  metallic  conductors,  as  those  of 
silver  or  zinc,  the  muscle  instantly  contracts,  although 
the  nerve  of  that  muscle  be  tied  ;  although  the  nerve 
be  cut  so  as  to  separate  the  muscle  entirely  from  all 
connexion  with  the  system;  although  the  muscle  be 
separated  from  the  body;  although  the^  creature, 
upon  which  the  experiment  is  performed,"may  have 
lost  all  sense  of  feeling  and  have  been  long  apparently 
dead.  Thus  a  muscle,  cut  from  the  limb,  trembles 
and  palpitates  a  long  time  after  ;  the  heart  separated 
from  the  body,  contracts  when  irritated;  the  bowels, 
when  torn  from  the  body,  continue  their  peristaltic 


motion  so  as  to  roll  upon  the  table,  ceasing  to  answer 
to  stimuli  only  when  they  become  stiff  and  cold. 
Even  in  vegetables,  as  in  the  sensitive  plant,  this  con- 
tractile power  lives.  Thence  comes  the  distinction 
between  the  irritability  of  muscles  and  the  feasi- 
bility of  nerves;  for  the  irritability  of  muscles  survives 
the  animals,  as  when  it  is  active  after  death;  survives 
the  life  of  the  part  or  the  feelings  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem, as  in  universal  palsy,  where  the  vital  motions 
continue  entire  and  perfect,  and  where  the  muscles, 
though  not  obedient  to  the  will,  are  subject  to 
irregular  and  violent  actions;  and  it  survives  the 
connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  system,  as  when 
animals  very  tenacious  of  life,  are  cut  into  parts;  but 
sensibility,  the  property  of  the  nerves,  gives  the 
various  modifications  of  sense,  as  vision,  hearing,  and 
the  rest;  gives  also  the  general  sense  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  and  makes  the  system,  according  to  its  various 
conditions,  feel  vigorous  and  healthy,  or  weary  and 
low.  The  eye  feels  and  the  skin  feels ;  but  their 
appointed  stimuli  produce  no  motion  in  these  parts  : 
they  are  sensible,  but  not  irritable.  The  heart,  the 
intestines,  the  urinary  bladder,  and  all  the  muscles  of 
voluntary  motion,  answer  to  stimuli  with  a  quick  and 
forcible  contraction;  and  yet  they  hardly  feel  the 
stimuli  by  which  these  contractions  are  produced,  or, 
at  least,  they  do  not  convey  that  feeling  to  the  brain. 
There  is  no  consciousness  of  present  stimulus  in  those 
parts  which  are  caljed  into  action  by  the  impulse  of 
the  nerves,  and  at  the  command  of  the  will;  so  that 
muscular  parts  have  all  the  irritability  of  the  system, 
with  but  little  feeling,  and  that  little  owing  to  the 
nerves  which  enter  into  their  substance;  while  nerves 
have  all  the  sensibility  of  the  system,  but  no  motion. 
After  every  action  in  an  irritable  part,  a  state  of  rest, 
or  cessation  from  motion,  must  take  place  before  the 
irritable  part  can  be  again  incited  to  action.  If,  by 
an  act  of  volition,  we  throw  any  of  our  muscles  into 
action,  that  action  can  only  be  continued  for  a  certain 
space  of  time.  The  muscle  becomes  relaxed,  not- 
withstanding all  our  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  and 
remains  a  certain  time  in  that  relaxed  state,  before  it 
can  be  again  thrown  into  action.  Each  irritable  part 
has  stimuli  which  are  peculiar  to  it,  and  which  are 
intended  to  support  its  natural  action :  thus  blood  is 
the  stimulus  proper  to  the  heart  and  arteries ;  but  if, 
by  any  accident,  it  gets  into  the  stomach,  it  produces 
sickness  or  vomiting.  The  urine  does  not  irritate 
the  tender  fabric  of  the  kidneys,  ureters,  or  bladder, 
except  in  such  a  degree  as  to  preserve  their  healthy 
action;  but  if  it  be  effused  into  the  cellular  membrane, 
it  brings  on  such  a  violent  action  of  the  vessels  of 
these  parts,  as  to  produce  gangrene.  Such  stimuli 
are  called  habitual  stimuli  of  parts.  Each  irritable 
part  differs  from  the  rest  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
irritability  which  it  possesses.  This  law  explains  to 
us  the  reason  of  the  great  diversity  which  we  observe 
in  the  action  of  various  irritable  parts:  thus  the 
muscles  of  voluntary  motion  can  remain  a  long  time 
in  a  state,  of  action,  and,  if  it  be  continued  as  long  as 
possible,  another  considerable  portion  of  time  is 
required  before  they  regain  the  irritability  they  lost; 
but  the  heart  and  arteries  have  a  more  short  and 
sudden  action,  and  their  state  of  rest  is  equally  so. 
The  circular  muscles  of  the  intestines  have  also  a 
quick  action  and  short  rest.  The  action  of  every 
stimulus  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  frequency  of  its 
application.  A  small  quantity  of  spirits,  taken  into 
the  stomach,  increases  the  action  of  its  muscular  coat, 
and  also  of  its  various  vessels,  so  that  digestion  is 
thereby  facilitated.  If  the  same  quantity,  however, 
be  taken  frequently,  it  loses  its  effect.  In  order  to 
produce  the  same  effect  as  at  first,  a  larger  quantity 
is  necessary;  and  hence  the  origin  of  dram-drinking. 
The  more  the  irritability  of  a  part  is  accumulated, 
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the  more  that  part  is  disposed  to  be  acted  upon.  It 
is  on  this  account  that  the  activity  of  all  animals, 
while  in  perfect  health,  is  much  livelier  in  the  morn- 
ing than  at  any  other  part  of  the  day;  for  during  the 
night,  the  irritability  of  the  whole  frame,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  the  muscles  destined  for  labour,  viz., 
the  muscles  for  voluntary  action,  is  reaccumulated. 
The  same  law  explains  why  digestion  goes  on  more 
rapidly  the  first  hour  after  food  is  swallowed  than  at 
any  other  time;  and  it  also  accounts  for  the  great 
danger  that  accrues  to  a  famished  person  upon  first 
taking  in  food. 

In  German  philosophy,  irritability,  sensibility,  and 
reproductivity  constitute  the  whole  of  organic  life. 
Since  the  time  of  Schelling,  irritability  is  much  con- 
sidered in  the  mental  philosophy  of  that  country. 
The  French,  treating  the  subject  merely  with  refer- 
ence to  physiology,  generally  use,  at  present,  the 
word  contractility  instead  of  irritability. 

IRUS;  a  mendicant  of  Ithaca,  employed  by  the 
suitors  of  Penelope  in  subordinate  offices.  On 
Ulysses'  return,  when  he  approached  his  mansion 
in  the  Iiabit  of  a  beggar,  in  order  to  surprise  those 
uninvited  guests,  Irus  attempted  to  prevent  his 
entering,  and  challenged  Ulysses  to  a  contest,  in 
which  Irus  was  beaten. 

IRVINE,  a  royal  burgh  and  sea-port  in  Ayrshire, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  a  small  river  of  the  same 
name,  the  estuary  of  which  forms  its  harbour;  distant 
from  Ayr,  eleven  miles,  N.;  from  Edinburgh,  sixty 
seven;  and  from  Glasgow,  twenty-five,  S.S.W.  Ir- 
vine consists  principally  of  one  broad  street  running 
parallel  with  the  river,  and  contains  an  elegant 
church  surmounted  by  a  lofty  spire,  a  handsome 
town-house  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  at  its 
northern  extremity  a  commodious  academy,  where 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  the  mathematics,  and  various 
other  branches  of  useful  knowledge  are  taught. 
Here  also  are  established  branches  of  banks  ;  and  a 
weekly  market  is  held,  which  is  well  attended  and 
plentifully  supplied  with  provisions.  Irvine  was 
erected  into  a  royal  burgh  long  before  the  reign  of 
Alexander  II.,  who  confirmed  its  ancient  charter. 
An  ample  revenue  arises  from  the  landed  possessions 
of  the  burgh  and  customs  of  its  port,  which  is  com- 
modious, and  at  spring-tides  has  about  twelve  feet 
water  on  the  bar.  The  principal  article  of  export  is 
coal,  shipped  in  vessels  built  and  fitted  out  here,  for 
which  purposes  there  is  a  yard  for  ship-building,  and 
a  rope-walk,  affording  employment  to  a  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  while  many  others  are  occupied  in  a 
considerable  manufacture  of  leather  and  cotton.  The 
imports  consist  clu'efly  of  iron,  timber,  hemp,  flax, 
and  grain,  and  formerly  a  great  number  of  boats  were 
employed  in  the  herring  fishery,  but  it  has  been  long 
on  the  decline.  The  parish  of  Irvine  is  five  miles  in 
length  by  two  in  breadth,  and  the  soil  in  some  parts 
is  abundantly  productive,  though  the  surface  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  is  flat  and  sandy.  The  living  is 
in  the  presbytery  of  Irvine  (of  which  it  is  the  seat) 
and  synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr;  patron,  the  Earl  of 
Eglinton,  to  whom  belongs  the  remains  of  an  old 
castle  in  the  neighbourhood,  said  to  have  b£en  built 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  nunnery.  Irvine  is  the 
birth-place  of  two  distinguished  authors,  Mr  James 
Montgomery,  the  poet,  and  Mr  John  Gait,  the 
novelist.  It  was  also  the  temporary  residence  of 
Robert  Burns,  in  his  early  youth,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  endeavoured  to  establish  himself  here 
in  business  as  a  flax-dresser,  until  his  shop  was  unfor- 
tunately burned.  Population  of  burgh  and  parish  in 
1831,  5,200. 

IS;  the  Turkish  corruption  of  the  Greek  m,  prefixed 
to  many  geographical  names;  as  Ismyr,  from  u-,  tpuevav 
(Smyrna),  Isnik  (Nice),  Ismid  (Mcoraedia). 


ISAAC;  the  son  of  Abraham,  remarkable  for  his 
birth,  which  was  long  promised  to  his  parents,  and 
took  place  when  they  were  far  advanced  in  age,  and 
for  his  having  early  been  destined  to  perish  as  a 
victim  on  the  altar.  (See  Abraham.}  He  escaped 
death  by  a  miracle,  and  resembled  his  father  in  faith 
and  steadfastness  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God  in 
the  midst  of  heathens,  but  not  in  activity  and  magna- 
nimity. In  him  the  patriarchal  character  shone 
milder  and  softer  than  in  Abraham,  but  purer  and 
nobler  than  in  his  son  Jacob.  Accustomed  to  a 
tranquil  life,  by  the  practice  of  agriculture,  which 
he  carried  farther  than  Abraham,  and  leading  a  more 
settled  life  than  his  predecessors,  yielding  and  patient 
in  difficulties,  he  appeared  in  his  family  a  tender 
father,  but  prematurely  aged,  weak,  and  easy  to  be 
imposed  upon,  who  preferred  the  quiet,  crafty  Jacob 
to  the  ruder  but  more  honest  Esau. 

ISABELLA  OF  CASTILE,  the  celebrated  queen  of 
Spain,  daughter  of  John  II.,  was  born  in  1451,  and 
married,  in  14C9,  Ferdinand  V.,  king  of  Arragon. 
After  the  death  of  her  brother,  Henry  IV.,  in  1474, 
she  ascended  the  throne  of  Castile,  to  the  exclusion 
of  her  elder  sister,  Joanna,  who  had  the  rightful 
claim  to  the  crown.  During  the  lifetime  of  her 
brother,  Isabella  had  gained  the  favour  of  the  estates 
of  the  kingdom  to  such  a  degree  that  the  majority,  on 
his  death,  declared  for  her.  From  the  others,  the 
victorious  arms  of  her  husband  extorted  acquiescence, 
in  the  battle  of  Toro,  in  1476.  After  the  kingdoms 
of  Arragon  and  Castile  were  thus  united,  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  assumed  the  royal  title  of  Spain.  With 
the  graces  and  charms  of  her  sex,  Isabella  united  the 
courage  of  a  hero,  and  the  sagacity  of  a  statesman 
and  legislator.  She  was  always  present  at  the  trans- 
action of  state  affairs,  and  her  name  was  placed  be- 
side that  of  her  husband  in  public  ordinances.  The 
conquest  of  Grenada,  after  which  the  Moors  were  en- 
tirely expelled  from  Spain,  and  the  discovery  of 
America,  were,  in  a  great  degree,  her  work.  In  all 
her  undertakings,  the  wise  cardinal  Ximenes  was  her 
assistant.  She  has  been  accused  .of  'severity,  pride, 
and  unbounded  ambition  ;  but  these  faults  sometimes 
promoted  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  her 
virtues  and  talents.  A  spirit  like  hers  was  necessary 
to  humble  the  haughtiness  of  the  nobles  without  ex- 
citing their  hostility,  to  conquer  Grenada  without 
letting  loose  the  hordes  of  Africa  on  Europe,  and  to 
restrain  the  vices  of  her  subjects,  who  had  become 
corrupt  by  reason  of  the  bad  administration  of  the 
laws.  By  the  introduction  of  a  strict  ceremonial, 
which  subsists  till  the  present  day  at  the  Spanish 
court,  she  succeeded  in  checking  the  haughtiness  of 
the  numerous  nobles  about  the  person  of  the  king, 
and  in  depriving  them  of  their  pernicious  influence 
over  him.  Private  warfare,  which  had  formerly  pre- 
vailed to  the  destruction  of  public  tranquillity,  she 
checked,  and  introduced  a  vigorous  administration  of 
justice.  In  1492,  pope  Alexander  VI.  confirmed  to 
the  royal  pair  the  title  of  Catholic  king,  already  con- 
ferred on  them  by  Innocent  VIII.  The  zeal  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  which  procured  them  this 
title,  gave  rise  to  the  inquisition  (see  Inquisition), 
which  was  introduced  into  Spain  in  1480,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  their  confessor,  Torquemada.  Isabella  died 
in  1504,  having  extorted  from  her  husband  (of  whom 
she  was  very  jealous),  an  oath  that  he  would  never 
marry  again.  See  Ferdinand  F.,  Ximenet,  and 
Columbus. 

ISABELLA  ;  wife  of  Edward  II.  of  England. 
See  Edward  II. 

IS^EUS,  an  Athenian  orator,  born  at  Chalcis  in 
Euboea,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century 
before  Christ,  till  after  357.  Lysias  and  Isocrates 
were  his  teachers.  Wholly  unconnected  with  public 
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affairs,  he  devoted  himself  to  instruction  in  eloquence, 
and  wrote  speeches  for  others.  Of  his  fifty  orations, 
eleven  are  extant,  which  are  recommended  by  their 
simple  and  often  forcible  style,  and  are  generally  on 
causes  respecting  inheritance.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  the  7th  vol.  of  Reiske's  Oratores  Greed.  Sir  W. 
Jones  translated  ten  orations  of  Isteus,  with  a  com- 
mentary (London,  1779).  The  eleventh,  now  known, 
has  been  discovered  since. 

ISAIAH,  the  first  of  the  four  great  prophets,  pro- 
phesied during  the  reigns  of  the  kings  ot'Judah,  from 
Usziah  to  Hezekiah,  at  least  forty-seven  years.  Of 
the  circumstances  of  his  life  nothing  is  known,  but 
that  he  had  an  important  influence  over  the  kings  and 
people.  Of  the  sacred  compositions  which  pass  under 
his  name  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  part  which  is  un- 
questionably his  gives  him  a  high  rank  among  the 
greatest  poets.  His  style  is  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats ;  it  unites  simpli- 
city and  clearness  with  the  highest  dignity  and  ma- 
jesty ;  and  in  fulness  and  power,  his  poetry  far  sur- 
passes that  of  all  the  other  prophets.  His  writings 
tire  chiefly  denunciations  and  complaints  of  the  sins 
of  the  people,  menaces  of  approaching  ruin,  and  ani- 
mating anticipations  of  a  more  glorious  future.  The 
whole  bears  the  stamp  of  genius  and  true  inspiration, 
and  is  marked  throughout  by  nobleness  of  thought 
and  feeling.  See  Lowth's  New  Translation  of  Isaiah, 
and  his  Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews; 
also,  the  article  Prophets. 

ISAURIA,  in  ancient  geography ;  a  country  in 
Asia  Minor,  forming  a  part  of  Pisidia,  lying  on  the 
west  of  Cilicia,  and  on  the  south  of  Lycaonia. 
The  inhabitants  were  shepherds  and  herdsmen,  and 
formidable  as  robbers.  Their  capital,  Isaura,  was  a 
mere  haunt  of  bandits.  The  consul  Publius  Servilius 
destroyed  it ;  but  another  Isaura  was  built  not  far 
from  it.  Hence  Strabo  mentions  two. 

ISCHIA  (anciently  Pithecusa,  J&naria,  Prinze, 
and  Inarime) ;  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  six 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Naples,  about  ten  miles  in 
circuit.  Lon.  13°  56'  E. ;  lat.  40°  50'  N.  ;  popula- 
tion, 24,000  ;  square  miles,  twenty-five.  It  contains 
several  high  hills,  one  of  which  is  2300  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  is  fertile  in  fruits,  and  abounds  in  game. 
The  white  wine  is  much  esteemed.  The  air  is 
healthy,  on  which  account  it  is  much  resorted  to  by 
invalids,  as  it  is  but  a  small  distance  from  the  conti- 
nent, and  hardly  more  than  four  leagues  from  Naples. 
It  is  volcanic  ;  and  an  earthquake  in  1828  destroyed 
several  villages  on  the  island.  The  porcelain  clay  of 
Ischia  was  prized  by  the  ancients,  but  the  true  terra 
d'lschia  is  rare.  Ischia,  the  capital  town,  is  situated 
on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island,  and  is  an  episcopal  see 
with  3101  inhabitants. 

ISENBURG,  or  UPPER  ISENBURG  ;  a  princi- 
pality in  Germany,  situated  in  the  Wetterau,  about 
thirty  miles  long  and  ten  wide,  on  the  borders  of  the 
county  of  Hanau  ;  subject  partly  to  Hesse-Cassel,  and 
partly  to  Hesse-Darmstadt.  Population,  47,457; 
square  miles,  318. — Isenburg,  a  principality  belong- 
ing to  Hesse-Cassel,  erected  since  1816,  contains 
16,200  inhabitants,  and  137  square  miles. 

ISENBURG,  NEW  ;  a  town  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
in  Isenburg,*  founded  in  1700  by  French  refugees  ; 
three  miles  Si  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  ;  four  S.  W. 
of  Oflenbach ;  Ion.  8°  38'  E. ;  lat.  50°  3'  N.  ;  popu- 
lation. 1170. 

ISERE  (anciently  Isara)  ;  a  river  which  rises  in 
the  Alps,  about  twelve  miles  from  mount  Cenis,  in  a 
mountain  called  Iseran,  in  the  duchy  of  Savoy.  After 
entering  France,  it  passes  by  Grenoble,  St  Quentin, 
Romans,  &c.,  and  joins  the  Rhone  about  three  miles 
above  Valence. 

ISERE;  a  department  of  France,  constituted  of 


the  former  Dauphiny.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
river  Iserc,  which  crosses  it.  It  is  divided  into  four 
arrondissements.  Grenoble  is  the  capital.  Square 
miles,  3440;  population,  525,984.  See  Depart- 
ment. 

ISERLOHN  ;  a  town  in  the  Prussian  county  of 
Mark,  province  of  Westphalia,  on  the  small  river 
Baaren,  with  5500  inhabitants,  in  730  houses.  The 
inhabitants  are  mostly  Lutherans,  but  there  are  also 
some  Catholics  and  Calvinists.  There  is  a  gymnasium 
here.  It  has  manufactures  of  iron,  brass,  wire,  and 
small  wares,  as  needles,  brass  scales,  &c.  More  than 
sixty  considerable  commercial  houses  keep  up  an  in- 
tercourse with  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  There 
are  also  woollen  and  silk  manufactories  and  bleach- 
cries  in  the  environs.  Iscrlohn  is  about  15  leagues 
S.  of  Munster. 

ISHMAELITES,  in  ancient  tgeography  and  his- 
tory; the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Abra- 
ham by  Hagar  (q.  v.).  Ishmael  was  born  1910  B.C. 
After  the  dismission  of  Hagar  from  the  house  of 
Abraham,  she  wandered  with  her  son  to  the  wilder- 
ness of*Paran,  which  bordered  on  Arabia,  and  here 
Ishmael  became  an  expert  hunter  and  warrior.  His 
mother  procured  him  a  wife  from  Egypt,  by  whom 
he  had  twelve  sons,  who  became  the  heads  of  so 
many  Arabian  tribes. 

The  name  of  Ishmaelites,  or  Ismaelians,  is  also 
given  to  a  Mohammedan  sect  which  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Shiites,  the  adherents  of  Ali  and  the 
opponents  of  the  Sunnites.  In  the  first  century  of 
the  Hegira,  the  Iman  Giaffir-el-Sadek,  a  descendant 
of  Ali,  on  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  Ishmael,  having 
transferred  the  succession  to  his  younger  son,  Mousa, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  children  of  Ishmael,  a  party 
refused  to  acknowledge  Mousa,  and  considered  Ish- 
mael' s  posterity  as  the  legitimate  Imans.  By  the 
Oriental  historians,  they  are  reckoned  with  the 
Nassarians,  among  the  Bathenins  or  Batenites,  that 
is,  adherents  of  the  mystical,  allegorical  doctrines  of 
Islainism.  From  the  8th  to  the  12th  century,  they 
were  powerful  in  the  East.  Under  the  name  of 
Carmatians  (as  they  were  called,  from  Carmati,  near 
Cufa,  the  birthplace  of  their  chief  Karfeh,  in  the  8th 
century,)  they  devastated  Irak  and  Syria.  In  Persia, 
which  they  likewise  overran  about  this  time,  they 
were  called  Meladehs,  that  is,  impious,  or  Talimites, 
because  they  professed  Ta lira's  doctrine,  that  man 
can  learn  truth  only  by  instruction.  One  dynasty  of 
the  Ismaelians,  founded  by  Mohammed  Abu-Obkid- 
Allah,  conquered  Egypt  about  910,  and  was  over- 
thrown by  Saladin,  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  about 
1 177,  when  the  dynasty  became  extinct  with  Adhed- 
Udin-Allah.  The  other  (still  existing)  Ishmaelite 
branch  founded  a  kingdom  in  Syria  in  1090,  under 
the  Iman  Hassan  Ben-Sabbah,  which  became  for- 
midable in  the  East,  by  its  military  power.  Hassan, 
with  his  seven  successors,  is  known  in  the  East  under 
the  name  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  because 
his  residence  was  in  the  mountain  fastness  of  Mesiadc 
in  Syria.  Thence  he  despatched  his  warriors — who 
were  called  Haschischim,  from  their  immoderate  use 
of  the  henbane  (Arab,  haschischeh),  which  produces 
an  excitement  amounting  to  fury — on  expeditions  of 
robbery  and  murder.  These  Ismaelians,  therefore, 
acquired  in  the  West  the  name  of  Assassins  (corrup- 
tion of  Haschischim),  which  thence  became,  in  the 
western  languages  of  Europe,  a  common  name  for 
murderer.  At  the  close  of  the  12th  century,  the 
Mongols  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain,  who,  according  to  Von  Hammer's 
researches,  was  not  a  prince,  but  merely  the  head  of 
a  sect.  From  this  time,  only  a  feeble  residue  of  the 
Ismaelians,  from  whom  proceeded  the  Druses,  about 
A.  D.  1020,  has  survived  in  Persia  and  Syria.  At 
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Khekh  in  Persia,  an  Tsmaelian  Iman  still  lias  his 
residence,  who  is  revered  as  a  god  by  the  Ismaelians, 
who  extend  as  far  as  India,  and  is  presented  with 
the  fruits  of  their  robbery,  from  which  he  pays  a 
considerable  tribute  to  the  shah  of  Persia.  The 
Syrian  Ismaelians  dwell  around  Mesiade,  west  of 
Hainan,  and  in  the  mountain  Semnack  on  Lebanon  ; 
they  are  under  Turkish  dominion,  with  a  sheik  of 
their  own,  who,  in  consideration  of  a  yearly  tribute 
to  the  Porte  of  16,500  piastres,  enjoys  the  revenues 
of  the  country,  rendered  productive  and  flourishing 
by  agriculture  and  commerce  (in  cotton,  honey,  silk, 
and  oil).  These  people  are  commended  by  modern 
travellers  for  their  hospitality,  frugality,  gentleness, 
and  piety.  But  their  prosperity  was  interrupted  in 
a  war  with  the  Nassarians  (q.  v.),  who  took  Mesiade 
in  1809,  and  desolated  the  country  ;  and,  though  re- 
instated, in  J810,  in  the  possession  of  their  territory, 
they  drag  out  a  miserable  existence.  The  Ismaelians, 
with  other  Shiites,  adore  the  prophet  Ali  as  the  in- 
carnate God,  and  Mohammed  as  an  ambassador  of 
God,  and  the  author  of  the  Koran.  All  Ismaelians 
term  themselves  Seid,  that  is,  descendants  of  the 
family  of  Mohammed,  and  wear  the  green  turban,  in 
token  of  their  pretended  nobility.  In  accordance 
with  their  exposition  of  the  Koran,  they  believe  in 
supernatural  communications  of  the  Deity  by  the 
prophets  (I mans),  and  in  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
deny  a  paradise  and  hell,  do  not  observe  the  purifi- 
cations and  fasts  of  the  orthodox  Mohammedans,  and 
perform  their  pilgrimages,  not  to  Mecca,  but  to 
Meschid,  the  place  of  Ali's  interment,  four  days' 
journey  from  Bagdad.  They  have  no  public  temples, 
and  their  simple  rites  display  more  of  pure  theism 
than  those  of  the  Mohammedans.  See  the  treatise 
of  Rousseau,  consul-general  in  Aleppo,  respecting 
the  Ismaelians  and  Nassarians. 

ISIAC  TABLE,  or  BEMBINE  TABLE  (Mcnsa 
Isiaca  and  Tabula  Bembina) ;  an  ancient  Egyptian 
monument,  on  which  is  represented  the  worship  of 
the  goddess  Isis,  with  her  ceremonies  and  mysteries. 
It  is  a  square  table  of  copper,  divided  into  five  com- 
partments, covered  with  silver  mosaic  skilfully  in- 
laid. The  principal  figure  of  the  central  group  is 
Isis.  After  the  capture  of  Rome  (1525),  this  table 
came  into  the  possession  of  cardinal  Bembo,  from 
whom  the  duke  of  Mantua  obtained  it  for  his  cabinet. 
After  the  sack  of  Mantua  in  1630,  cardinal  Pava 
obtained  it,  and  presented  it  to  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
It  is  at  present  in  the  royal  gallery  at  Turin.  Several 
engravings  of  it  have  been  made  ;  the  first  by  ^Eneas 
Vicus  (Venice,  1559)  in  figures,  the  size  of  the 
original.  Caylus  has  engraved  and  described  it  in 
Ins  Recueil  des  Antiquites,  vii.  p.  34.  It  is  filled 
with  all  sorts  of  hieroglyphics ;  and  this  mixture, 
with  other  reasons,  Spineto  considers  as  a  proof  of 
its  having  been  fabricated  in  Rome,  at  a  late  date, 
by  some  person  who  knew  little  about  the  science. 

ISIDORE  ;  the  name  of  several  martyrs,  saints, 
monks,  and  bishops ;  among  others,  of  a  monk  of 
Pelusium  in  Egypt,  died  about  the  year  449,  whose 
letters  are  valuable,  as  illustrative  of  the  Bible.  In 
the  history  of  the  papal  law,  a  collection  of  decretals 
is  worthy  of  note,  which  bears  on  its  title  page  the 
name  of  Isidore,  archbishop  of  Seville  (who  died 
636),  but  which  was  corrupted  in  the  9th  century  by 
many  spurious  additions,  and  was  widely  circulated 
from  the  east  of  Germany. 

ISINGLASS.  This  substance  is  almost  wholly 
gelatine,  100  grains  of  good  dry  isinglass  containing 
rather  more  than  98  of  matter  soluble  in  water.  It 
Is  brought  principally  from  Russia.  The  belluga 
yields  the  greatest  quantity,  being  the  largest  and 
most  plentiful  fish  in  the  rivers  of  Muscovy;  but  the 
sounds  of  all  fresh  water  fish  yield  more  or  less  fine 


isinglass,  particularly  the  smaller  sorts,  found  in 
prodigious  quantities  in  the  Caspian  sea,  and  several 
hundred  miles  beyond  Astracan,  in  the  Wolga.  Yaik, 
Don,  and  even  as  far  as  Siberia.  It  is  the  basis  of 
the  Russian  glue,  which  is  preferred  to  all  other 
kinds  for  strength.  Isinglass  receives  its  different 
shapes  in  the  following  manner.  The  parts  of  which 
it  is  composed,  particularly  the  sounds,  are  taken 
from  the  fish  while  sweet  and  fresh,  slit  open,  washed 
from  their  slimy  sordes,  divested  of  a  very  thin  mem- 
brane which  envelopes  the  sound,  and  then  exposed 
to  stiffen  a  little  in  the  air.  In  this  state,  they  are 
formed  into  rolls  about  the  thickness  of  a  finger,  and 
in  length  according  to  the  intended  size  of  the  staple; 
a  thin  membrane  is  generally  selected  for  the  centre 
of  the  roll,  round  which  the  rest  are  folded  alter- 
nately, and  about  half  an  inch  of  each  extremity  of 
the  roll  is  turned  inwards.  Isinglass  is  best  made  in  the 
summer,  as  frost  gives  it  a  disagreeable  colour,  de- 
prives it  of  its  weight,  and  impairs  its  gelatinous 
principles.  Isinglass  boiled  in  milk  forms  a  mild, 
nutritious  jelly,  and  is  thus  sometimes  employed 
medicinally.  This,  when  flavoured  by  the  art  of  the 
cook,  is  the  blancmanger  of  our  tables.  A  solution 
of  isinglass  in  water,  with  a  very  small  proportion 
of  some  balsam,  spread  on  black  silk,  is  the  court 
plaster  of  the  shops.  Isinglass  is  also  used  in  fining 
liquors  of  the  fermented  kind,  and  in  making  mock- 
pearls,  stiffening  linens,  silks,  gauzes,  &c.  With 
brandy  it  forms  a  cement  for  broken  porcelain  and 
glass.  It  is  also  used  to  stick  together  the  parts  of 
musical  instruments. 

ISIS  ;  the  principal  goddess  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
symbol  of  nature,  the  mother  and  nurse  of  all  things. 
According  to  Diodorus,  Osiris,  Isis,  Typhon,  Apollo, 
and  Aphrodite  (Venus)  were  the  children  of  Jupiter 
and  Juno.  Osiris,  the  Dionysos  (Bacchus)  of  the 
Greeks,  married  Isis  (sun  and  moon)  and  they  both 
made  the  improvement  of  society  their  especial  care. 
Men  were  no  longered  butchered,  after  Isis  had 
discovered  the  valuable  qualities  of  wheat  and  barley, 
which  had  till  then  grown  wild,  unknown  to  mankind, 
and  Osiris  taught  how  to  prepare  them.  In  grati- 
tude fbr  these  benefits,  the  inhabitants  always  pre- 
sented the  first  ears  gathered  as  an  offering  to  Isis. 
Whatever  the  Greek  related  of  his  Demeter  (Ceres) 
the  Egyptian  attributed  to  Isis.  As  agriculture  was 
improved,  civilization  advanced,  and  a  taste  for  art 
and  letters  was  developed.  At  least,  we  first  hear 
among  the  Egyptians,  of  the  building  of  cities  and 
temples,  and  the  constitution  of  the  priesthood,  after 
the  time  of  Isis,  who  was  also  revered  as  the  inven. 
tress  of  sails.  According  to  Plutarch's  learned 
treatise  (on  Isis  and  Osiris),  Osiris  and  Isis  were  the 
illegitimate  offspring  of  Saturn  and  Rhea.  When 
Helios  (Sol),  the  husband  of  Rhea,  discovered  the 
intrigue,  he  pronounced  judgment  upon  her,  that  she 
should  not  be  delivered  in  any  month  nor  in  any  year. 
Mercury,  who  was  then  in  love  with  Rhea,  and  was 
loved  by  her,  having  heard  the  curse,  discovered  a 
way  in  which  she  might  be  delivered,  notwithstand- 
ing. In  playing  at  draughts  with  the  moon,  he  won 
from  her  the  seventieth  part  of  her  light,  of  which 
he  made  five  days,  and,  having  added  them  to  the 
360,  of  which  the  year  had  previously  consisted,  gave 
the  goddess  time  for  delivery.  These  were  the  inter- 
calary days  of  the  Egyptians,  which  were  celebrated 
by  them  as  the  birthdays  of  their  deities.  Osiris  was 
born  the  first,  and  at  his  birth  a  voice  cried,  "  The 
lord  of  the  world  is  born."  On  the  second  day, 
Rhea  was  delivered  of  Aroueris,  or  the  elder  Horus 
(Apollo),  on  the  third  of  Typhon,  on  the  fourth  of 
Isis,  and  on  the  fifth  of  Nephthys,  who  was  called 
Teleutc,  the  Consummation,  though  others  give 
her  the  name  of  Aphrodite  and  Nike  (Victory).  Of 
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llirse  five  children,  there  were  three  fathers — Helios, 
Saturn,  and  Mercury.  Typhon  married  Nephthys ; 
Osiris  and  Isis  loved  each  other  even  in  their 
mother's  womb.  Osiris,  the  good  spirit,  was  perse- 
cuted by  Typhon  the  bad  spirit,  who,  by  stratagem, 
shut  him  up  in  a  chest,  and  threw  him  into  the  sea. 
When  Isis  learned  this,  she  cut  off  one  of  her  locks, 
put  on  mourning  garments,  and  wandered  about  dis- 
consolate, in  search  of  the  chest.  Meanwhile  she 
learned  that  Osiris,  on  a  certain  occasion,  deceived 
by  Nephthys,  who  was  enamoured  of  him,  had  mis- 
taken Nephthys  for  herself,  and  that  the  child  which 
was  the  fruit  of  this  union  had  been  exposed  by  its 
mother.  Isis  therefore  sought  the  child,  and  bred 
him  up  under  the  name  of  Anubis.  The  chest  in 
which  Osiris  was  shut  up,  wns,  meanwhile,  driven 
ashore  at  By  bios,  and  thrown  on  a  bush,  which,  hav- 
ing suddenly  grown  into  a  beautiful  tree,  had  entirely 
enclosed  it.  This  tree  was  afterwards  cut  down  by 
the  king  of  the  country  as  a  curiosity,  and  used  as  .a 
pillar  in  his  palace.  The  chest  was  finally  obtained 
by  an  artifice  of  Isis,  but  the  body,  being  afterwards 
discovered  by  Typhon,  was  torn  by  him  into  fourteen 
pieces.  On  discovering  this,  Isis  proceeded  to  col- 
lect the  fragments ;  she  found  them  all  but  one,  an 
image  of  which  she  therefore  formed  ;  and  thus  the 
Phallus  came  to  be  held  sacred,  and  a  festival  was 
instituted  in  its  honour  by  the  Egyptians.  Osiris 
having  returned  to  life,  Isis  bore  him,  prematurely, 
Harpocrates,  the  god  of  silence,  who  was  lame 
in  his  lower  limbs.  Horus,  the  son  of  Isis,  afterwards 
vanquished  Typhon  in  a  war,  and  gave  him  to  his 
mother  for  safe  keeping.  She  set  him  at  liberty,  on 
which  account  Horus  tore  the  crown  from  her  head, 
instead  of  which  Mercury  gave  her  an  ox's  head. 
As  the  goddess  of  fecundity,  and  the  universal 
benefactress,  she  superintended  the  cure  of  human 
maladies,  and,  even  in  Galen's  time,  several  medi- 
cines bore  her  name.  After  her  death,  she  was  rever- 
enced as  the  chief  of  the  divinities.  According  to 
Herodotus,  the  Egyptians  represented  Isis  under  the 
form  of  a  woman,  with  the  horns  of  a  cow,  as  the 
cow  was  sacred  to  her.  Another  tradition  also 
related,  that  Isis,  in  the  shape  of  a  young  cow, 
became  the  mother  of  Apis,  by  a  ray  from  heaven 
(Osiris) ;  that  is,  the  sun  and  moon  sustain  the  earth. 
She  is  also  known  by  the  attributes  of  the  lotus  on 
her  head,  and  the  sistrum  in  her  hand,  a  musical 
instrument,  which  the  Egyptians  used  in  the  worship 
cf  the  gods.  The  dress  of  Isis  consists  of  a  close 
under  garment,  and  a  mantle  drawn  together  and 
fastened  in  a  knot  on  her  breast.  Her  head  is 
covered  with  the  Egyptian  hood.  Sometimes,  like 
the  Diana  of  Ephesus,  the  universal  mother,  she  is 
represented  with  a  great  number  of  breasts.  Among 
the  Romans,  Isis  afterwards  received,  in  countenance, 
figure,  and  dress,  somewhat  of  the  character  of  Juno. 
A  foreign  character  is  to  be  recognised  only  in  the 
mantle  and  fringed  veil,  and  other  attributes.  She 
was  particularly  worshipped  in  Memphis,  but  at  a 
later  period,  throughout  all  Egypt.  A  festival  of 
e£ht  days  (the  festival  of  Isis)  was  annually  solem- 
nized in  her  honour,  consisting  of  a  general  purifi- 
cation. (See  Mysteries)  It  was  introduced  into 
Rome,  but  frequently  prohibited  on  account  of  the 
abuses  which  it  occasioned.  Under  Augustus,  the 
temples  of  Isis  were  the  theatres  of  the  grossest 
licentiousness.  From  Egypt,  the  worship  of  this 
goddess  passed  over  to  Greece  and  Rome.  See  70, 
also  Egyptian  Mythology  in  the  article  Hieroglyphics. 
[SLAM,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced  in  Syria,  Eslam, 
signifies  an  entire  submission  or  devotion  to  the  will 
of  another,  and  especially  of  God,  and  thence  the 
attaining  of  security,  peace,  and  salvation.  This  act 
ia  performed  and  these  blessings  are  obtained,  accord- 


ing to  the  doctrine  of  the  Koran,  by  acknowledging 
the  unity  of  God,  and  the  apostleship  of  Mohammed. 
Every  man  who  makes  this  profession  (aslama)  is  a 
Moslem,  i.  e.  has  entirely  given  himself  up  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  is,  on  that  account,  in  a  state  of  salva- 
tion (salam).  But  as  Muslimdni,  the  dual  of  Muslim, 
is  commonly  substituted  for  the  singular  by  the  Per- 
sians and  Turks,  the  word  Musulmdn,  or  Mussel- 
man,  lias  in  those,  as  well  as  in  the  European  lan- 
guages, now  nearly  superseded  the  shorter  and  more 
correct  term. 

As  Islam  comprehends  the  practical  as  well  as  the 
doctrinal  tenets  of  the  Mohammedan  religion — every 
thing  which  Moslems  must  believe  and  practise — it 
embraces  the  whole  of  their  civil  and  religious 
polity;  for  the  system  of  Mohammed  relates  more  to 
this  world  tlian  the  next,  and  was  designed,  like  the 
law  of  Moses,  for  the  secular  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
direction  of  his  followers.  But,  taken  in  its  more 
common  and  direct  sense,  it  signifies  the  profession 
of  the  five  fundamental  doctrines,  on  which,  according 
to  a  traditional  declaration  of  the  prophet  (Reland, 
Rel.  Moh.  I.  1.  p.  5.)  the  whole  edifice  of  the  faith  is 
built.  Those  five  points  are — 1.  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Divine  Unity  and  of  the  prophetic  mis- 
sion of  Mohammed;  2.  observance  of  prayer;  3.  giving 
of  alms;  4.  keeping  the  fast  of  Ramadan;  and,  5.  the 
performance,  if  possible,  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
They  are  often,  also,  subdivided  and  enlarged,  in 
order  to  arrange  them  more  conveniently  into  the  two 
classes  of  belief  (imari)  and  practice  (din).  The 
former  relates  to — 1.  God;  2.  the  angels;  3.  the 
Sacred  Book;  4.  the  prophets;  5.  the  last  day;  and, 
6.  the  divine  decrees  :  the  latter,  to — 1.  purification; 
2.  prayer;  3.  alms;  4.  fasting;  and,  5.  the  pilgrimage. 
To  the  first  article  of  this  creed,  the  Persians  and 
other  adherents  of  Ali  add,  "  Ali  is  the  vicar  of 
God;"  and  that  is  the  only  essential  point  in  which 
they  differ  from  the  Sunnites,  or  orthodox  Mussel- 
mans,  who  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  four 
first  khalifs.  The  disputes  concerning  the  succession 
to  the  khalifate,  or  supremacy  of  the  prophet,  spiritual 
and  civil,  which  arose  immediately  after  his  death, 
split  his  followers,  as  is  well  known,  into  two  distinct 
sects,  the  Sunnites  and  the  Shiites,  who  have  never 
since  ceased  to  hate  each  other  with  a  cordial  animo- 
sity; but  they  differ  more  in  the  degree  of  veneration 
paid  to  Ali,  than  in  any  other  point;  and,  professing 
the  same  creed,  with  the  exception  of  one  article, 
they  derive  their  doctrines  from  the  same  sources. 
In  their  respective  rituals,  and  their  interpretation  of 
particular  texts,  there  are  many  minor  differences; 
but  both  agree  in  superadding  a  traditional  to  the 
written  law  of  Mohammed,  and  both  have  sanctioned 
that  departure  from  the  original  simplicity  of  his 
doctrine,  the  re-establishment  of  which  was  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  the  Wahabees.  See  Mohammed. 

ISLAND;  a  portion  of  land  less  than  a  continent, 
and  which  is  entirely  surrounded  by  water.  Islands 
are  of  very  different  extent,  surface,  &c.  There  are 
some  so  large,  that  authors  have  doubted  whether 
they  should  not  be  called  continents,  as  New  Hol- 
land; this,  however,  is  a  mere  matter  of  definition. 
Borneo.  Java,  Madagascar,  Sumatra,  Sicily,  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  Iceland,  Hayti,  Cuba,  Newfound- 
land, are  among  the  most  considerable  islands,  and 
are  capable  of  containing  powerful  states;  while 
others,  speaking  only  of  those  which  are  inhabited, 
are  only  of  a  few  miles  in  diameter.  They  differ  not 
less  in  form  than  in  extent,  some  being  indented 
with  deep  bays,  and  affording  fine  harbours,  and 
others  presenting  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  coast. 
A  cluster  of  several  islands  is  called  an  archipelago. 
(q.  v.)  The  principal  clusters  in  the  Atlantic  are 
the  West  Indies,  the  Azores,,  the  Canaries,  the  He- 
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brides,  Orkneys,  Shetlands,  &c.  But  the  great  world 
of  islands  is  in  the  Pacific,  and  modern  writers  have 
considered  them  as  forming  a  fifth  division  of  the 
world,  including  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  Polynesia, 
and  Australia,  to  which  they  have  given  the  name 
of  Oceanica.  (See  Oceanica.')  A  large  island  is  a 
continent  in  miniature,  with  its  chains  of  mountains, 
its  rivers,  lakes,  and  is  often  surrounded  by  a  train  of 
islets.  The  rivers  of  islands  are  in  general  little 
more  than  streams  or  torrents,  and  the  smaller  islands 
are  often  uninhabitable  from  want  of  water;  but  they 
serve  as  haunts  and  breeding-places  of  innumerable 
sea-birds.  There  are  islands  in  rivers  and  lakes,  as 
well  as  in  the  sea.  In  rivers,  they  are  often  formed 
by  the  division  of  the  stream  into  various  branches, 
and  often  by  accumulations  of  earth  brought  down 
and  deposited  around  a  rocky  base.  Examples  are 
not  wanting  of  floating  islands,  which  are  formed  by 
the  roots  of  plants  and  trees  interlacing  with  each 
other,  and  thus  constituting  a  support  for  deposits  of' 
successive  layers  of  earth.  Chains  of  islands  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  continents  seem  to  be  often  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  waters  washing  away  the  less 
solid  parts,  which  once  occupied  the  .spaces  between 
the  mountains  and  rocks  which  still  appear  above  the 
surface  of  the  waves.  Single  islands  in  the  ocean, 
such  as  St  Helena,  Ascension,  &c.,  and  some  clusters, 
as  the  Canaries,  the  Azores,  &c.,  appear  to  owe  their 
origin  to  the  action  of  submarine  fire,  which  has 
raised  them  above  the. level  of  the  sea.  Considerable 
islands  have  been  known  to  be  suddenly  raised  from 
the  bed  of  waters,  and  soon  after  to  have  as  suddenly 
disappeared  in  the  ocean.  The  Pacific  contains  a 
great  number  of  low  islands  formed  of  coral  reefs, 
which  are  sometimes  covered  with  sand,  on  which  a 
few  plants  find  nourishment.  These  reefs  are  formed 
by  the  labours  of  innumerable  zoophytes.  Submarine 
islands,  as  they  have  been  sometimes  called,  or 
immense  banks  of  sand,  above  which  there  is  no 
great  depth  of  water,  are  not  unfrequent.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  islanders  have  generally  some 
peculiar  traits  of  character,  which  distinguish  them 
from  the  inhabitants  of  continents :  it  is  true  that 
they  have  often  been  distinguished  by  their  com- 
mercial activity,  and  their  naval  skill ;  but  this  trait 
is  common  to  other  inhabitants  of  countries  bordering 
on  the  sea.  The  great  commercial  powers  of  ancient 
times  were  the  Phoenicians,  the  Carthaginians,  and 
continental  Greeks ;  of  the  middle  ages,  the  Italian 
republics;  and  the  Normans  were  the  most  distin- 
guished naval  warriors  of  their  time. 

A  portion  of  country  nearly  included  between 
several  rivers,  is  sometimes  called  an  island,  as  the 
ancient  province  of  the  Isle  de  France.  The  Greeks 
called  such  a  district  by  the  expressive  name  of 
Mesopotamia.  The  Greek  word  for  island  is  twos, 
the  Latin  insula,  Italian  isola,  Spanish  isla, 
French  tie,  Hot,  German  inset  and  eiland,  Danish, 
oe,  and  ey,  Swedish  a?,  Russian  ostrov. 

ISLAND  or  ICELAND  SPAR.     See  Lime. 

ISLANDS  OF  THE  BLESSED,  or  FORTU- 
NATE ISLANDS  (Insula;  Beatorum,  Fortunate 
Insulee,  Nue-oi  Maxajwv);  the  Elysium  of 'Homer; 
according  to  the  Grecian  mythology,  the  happy 
islands  which  were  supposed  to  lie  westward  in  the 
ocean,  where  the  favourites  of  Jupiter,  snatched 
from  death,  lived  in  the  midst  of  happiness.  Accord- 
ing to  Hesiod,  they  were  the  residence  of  the  fourth 
race  of  heroes.  In  the  earliest  mythology,  the 
Islands  of  the  Blessed,  the  Elysian  Fields,  and  the  lower 
world,  were  in  general  confounded  with  each  other. 

ISLAY  or  ILAY,  a  large  island  in  Argyleshire, 
the  most  southern  of  the  Hebrides.  Its  extreme 
length  from  the  point  or  Mull  of  Oe  to  Rumhail,  that 
is,  from  south  to  north,  is  nearly  thirty-one  English 


miles,  and  its  breadth,  from  the  point  of  Ardmore  on 
the  east  to  the  form  of  Saraig,  and  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  Rinns  on  the  west,  is  about  twenty- 
four  miles.  Its  total  superficies  is  about  154,000 
acres.  It  is  divided  into  three  parishes,  namely, 
Bowmore  or  Killarow,  Kilchoman,  and  Kildalton.  It 
is  separated  from  the  island  of  Jura,  on  the  north-east, 
by  a  narrow  sound  formed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
which  bounds  it  on  every  side,  and  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  either  from  Isla,  the  daughter  of  a 
king  of  Lochlin,  whose  ashes  repose  at  Kildalton,  01 
Isla,  i.  e.  the  isle,  from  its  having  been  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  till  their  sovereignty  was 
overthrown  by  James  III.  A  feu  duty  of  £500  per 
annum  was  paid  to  the  crown  for  this  island  by  the 
family  of  Calder,  who  possessed  it  from  1626  to  1719. 
In  the  latter  year,  it  was  purchased,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  farm  or  two,  by  Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfield, 
for  .£12,000,  and  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  his 
descendants.  Its  annual  rental  must  now  exceed  its 
original  purchase  money.  The  last  proprietor  has 
done  much  for  the  improvement  of  the  island ;  but 
of  late  years  an  excessive  increase  of  rent  has  caused 
the  emigration  of  many  old  tenants.  The  coast, 
though  rocky  and  dangerous,  is  indented  by  several 
safe  Days  and  harbours,  that  of  Loch  Indal,  affording 
secure  anchorage,  off  the  populous  village  of  Bow- 
more,  for  ships  of  large  burden,  and  having  a  com- 
modious quay,  with  good  landing  places.  In  the 
centre  of  the  island  is  Loch  Finlaghan,  three  miles 
in  circuit,  surrounding  an  islet  or  the  same  name, 
where  are  vestiges  of  the  palace  in  which  the  Mac- 
donalds,  lords  of  the  isles,  once  resided  in  all  the 
pomp  and  splendour  of  royalty,  and  who  were  here 
crowned,  anointed,  and  enthroned  on  a  square  stone 
by  the  bishops  of  Argyle,  in  the  presence  of  their 
subordinate  chieftains.  There  are  several  other  lakes, 
besides  numerous  streams,  all  abounding  with  salmon 
and  trout.  The  crops  raised  in  Islay  are  principally 
of  barley  and  oats,  and  much  of  the  grain  is  used  in 
the  distillation  of  whiskey.  Agriculture  is  practised 
here  with  as  much  skill  and  success  as  in  the  Low- 
lands, and  good  roads  and  good  farm  houses  are 
abundant.  The  island  is  rich  in  minerals.  Lead, 
copper,  and  iron  ores,  with  quicksilver,  limestone, 
and  marl,  are  obtained  here.  It  is  a  favourite  resort 
for  eagles,  falcons,  geese,  ducks,  and  various  other 
species  of  birds  ;  and  otters,  hares,  weasels,  vipers, 
&c.,  are  frequently  found  upon  the  island.  Islay  has 
long  been  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  distil- 
lation of  whiskey.  Population  in  1831,  19,700.  See 
Hebrides. 

ISLE  OF  FRANCE.     See  France,  Isle  of. 

ISLINGTON,  a  village  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  and  neighbourhood  of  London,  is 
chiefly  composed  of  the  dwellings  of  retired  citizens, 
and  other  persons  connected  with  the  capital.  The 
neighbourhood  abounds  with  pleasant  walks,  the  fields 
being  unenclosed,  and  intersected  by  the  meanders 
of  the  New  river,  while  the  adjacent  tea-gardens  and 
taverns,  all  in  fine  open  situations,  and  furnished  with 
bowling-greens,  are  much  visited  from  the  metropons. 
Population  of  the  parish,  37,316.  See  London. 

ISMAIL,  or  ISMAILOW  ;  a  town  in  Russia,  in 
Bessarabia,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Danube,  about 
thirty-three  miles  from  the  Black  sea;  144  S.  W. 
Otchakov,  268  N.  Constantinople ;  Ion.  28°  50'  E.  ; 
lat.  45°  21'  N.  Population  10,000.  The  town  of 
Ismail  contains  seventeen  mosques,  and  measures 
about  a  mile  towards  the  land,  and  half  a  mile  by  the 
side  of  the  Danube,  and  was  fortified  by  eight  bas- 
tions. The  ramparts  are,  in  general,  eighteen  feet  in 
height,  in  some  parts  twenty-five.  This  place  was 
taken  by  storm  (December  22, 1790),  by  the  Russians, 
under  general  Suwarrow.  The  Russians  were  several 
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times  repulsed,  ami  lost,  in  the  siege,  10,000  men. 
According  to  the  account,  as  published  at  Petersburg, 
the  Turkish  garrison  were  put  to  death  after  the  sur- 
rciulrr,  and  30,000  men  massacred  in  cold  blood. 
The  booty  found  was  immense — 230  pieces  of  cannon, 
many  magazines,  powder,  bombs,  and  balls,  345 
standards,  an  abundance  of  provisions,  10,000  horses, 
&c.,  to  the  value,  as  calculated,  of  10,000,000 
piastres. 

ISOCRATES ;  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Greek  orators,  born  at  Athens,  436  B.  C.  His  prin- 
cipal teachers  were  Gorgias,  Prodicus,  and  Protago- 
ras. On  account  of  his  weak  voice  and  natural 
timidity,  he  was  reluctant  to  speak  in  public  ;  but  he 
applied  himself  with  the  greatest  ardour  to  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  eloquence,  and  preparing  orations 
for  others.  He  derived  a  considerable  profit  from 
this  occupation,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  he 
received  a  present  of  twenty  talents  (about  18,000 
dollars)  for  a  speech  that  he  wrote  for  Nicocles,  king 
of  Cyprus.  In  his  childhood,  he  was  the  companion 
of  Plato,  and  they  remained  friends  during  their 
whole  lives.  He  had  a  great  veneration  for  Socrates . 
After  the  death  of  Socrates,  which  filled  his  scholars 
with  fear  and  horror,  he  alone  had  the  courage  to 
appear  in  mourning.  He  gave  another  proof  of  his 
courage,  by  publicly  defending  Theramenes,  who  had 
been  proscribed  by  the  thirty  tyrants.  This  courage, 
however,  seems  to  have  deserted  him  ;  for  he  never 
after  ventured  to  appear  publicly  and  take  part  in  the 
popular  assemblies.  This  was  the  reason  why  he 
never  attained  to  the  offices,  to  which,  in  Athens, 
public  eloquence  afforded  the  only  passport;  but 
eloquence,  nevertheless,  owed  much  to  his  services. 
He  was  particularly  distinguished  for  a  polished  style 
and  a  harmonious  construction  of  his  sentences.  The 
composition,  revision,  and  repeated  polishing  of  his 
speeches,  occupied  so  much  time,  that  he  published 
little.  His  celebrated  panegyric  on  Athens  (Pana- 
thenaicus)  employed  him  ten  years.  The  critics  of 
his  time  objected  to  him,  that  his  style  was  often  pro- 
lix and  overloaded  with  ornament ;  that  he  aimed 
rather  at  pleasing  the  ear  than  moving  the  heart ; 
that  he  made  the  sense  subservient  to  the  sound,  and 
often  used  unmeaning  expressions  and  unappropriate 
figures  to  round  off  his  periods.  As  all  his  speeches 
were  modelled  after  the  same  pattern,  their  sameness 
excited  weariness.  His  subjects  were  the  most  im- 
portant points  of  morals  and  politics.  His  admoni- 
tions to  princes  were  so  gentle,  that  they  could  not 
be  offended  by  them,  and  even  bestowed  favours  on 
the  author.  He  knew  how  to  flatter  them  in  the 
most  delicate  manner.  A  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by 
the  letter  which  he  wrote,  when  ninety  years  of  age, 
to  the  Macedonian  king  Philip.  Yet  his  desire  for 
the  freedom  of  Greece  was  so  intense,  that  he  starved 
himself  to  death,  in  his  ninety-eighth  year,  from  grief 
at  the  unhappy  battle  of  Cheronaea.  In  Plutarch's 
time,  sixty  orations  went  under  his  name,  not  half  of 
which  were,  however,  deemed  genuine.  Twenty-one 
now  remain,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Panegy- 
ricus  (an  oration  in  which  he  exhorts  the  Greeks  to 
concord,  and  to  war  against  the  Persians,  edited  by 
Morus  and  Spohn,  Leipsic,  1817,  Pinzger  and  Din- 
dorf,  1825  and  1826),  and  the  Punathenaicus.  Ten 
letters  are  also  extant.  The  latest  editions  of  all  his 
orations  are  those  of  Lange  (Halle,  1803)  and  of 
Coray  (Paris,  1806,  two  volumes).  Of  the  older 
editions,  those  of  H.  Wolf,  of  Henry  Stephens, 
Bekker,  and  Battie  are  the  best. 

ISOGRAPHY  (from  the  Greek  urn,  equal,  similar, 
and  y£«0»,  to  write);  the  imitation  of  handwriting. 
As  it  is  too  expensive  and  difficult  for  many  persons 
to  collect  autographs  (q.  v.)  of  famous  persons,  it  is 
agreeable  to  have  at  least  fac-similes  or  isographs. 


An  interesting  work  was  completed  in  the  year  1830, 
called  Isographie  dcs  Hommes  celebres  (Paris),  con- 
taining several  hundred  fac-simile  copies  of  autograph 
letters  and  signatures.  Some  years  ago,  Mr  Thane 
published  a  work  under  the  title  British  Autography, 
containing  a  collection  of  portraits  of  celebrated  Eng- 
lish characters,  with  the  fac-simile  of  their  autographs 
under  each ;  and  Mr  Nichols  is  publishing  another 
work  of  the  kind.  It  lias  been  often  asserted,  that 
some  judgment  could  be  formed  of  a  man's  charac- 
ter from  his  handwriting,  and  there  exists  a  small 
French  publication — L'Art  dejuger  les  Hommes  par 
Icur  Ecriture—a  new  reason  for  authors  to  be  thank- 
ful for  the  invention  of  printing. 

1SOUARD,  NICOLO.     See  Nicolo. 

ISPAHAN,  ISFAHAN,  or  SPAHAWN  (ancient- 
ly Aspadona);  a  city  of  Persia,  in  Irak,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  whole  country;  260  miles  N.  E.  Bassora; 
Ion.  51°  50'  E.  ;  lat.  32°  25'  N.  The  population 
was  formerly  estimated  by  some  travellers,  probably 
with  much  exaggeration,  at  1,100,000.  Chardin,  in 
1686,  stated  it  at  600,000.  According  to  Olivier,  it 
was  reduced,  in  1796,  to  50,000.  In  1800,  it  was 
stated  at  100,000.  Morier  stated  it  in  1808. 
from  Persian  authorities,  at  400,000 ;  but,  in  his 
second  journey,  at  60,000.  Kinnier  states  it  at 
200,000.  According  to  Chardin,  the  walls  were 
twenty-four  miles  in  circuit,  and  contained  162 
mosques,  forty-eight  colleges,  1802  caravansaries, 
and  273  public  baths.  A  great  part  of  the  city  is  at 
present  a  mass  of  ruins,  with  here  and  there  an  inhabit- 
ed house.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Zenderout.  Un- 
der the  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  it  became  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Irak.  Being  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  empire,  and  surrounded  by  the  most  fertile 
territories,  it  soon  became  a  place  of  great  popula- 
tion, wealth  and  trade.  In  1387,  it  was  taken  by 
Timur  Bee,  and  the  citizens  were  given  up  to  indis- 
criminate massacre,  and  70,000  are  said  to  have  per- 
ished. Shah  Abbas  made  it  the  seat  of  his  empire, 
and  spared  no  cost  in  embellishing  it  with  the  most 
splendid  edifices.  In  1722,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Afghans;  but,  in  1727,  it  was  retaken  by  Nadir  Shah, 
since  which  it  has  not  been  a  royal  residence.  The 
great  palace  built  by  Shah  Abbas,  is  said  to  have 
been  five  miles  in  circuit,  a  great  part  of  which  space, 
however,  was  laid  out  in  ten  gardens,  adorned  with 
summer  houses  and  other  elegant  structures.  The 
walls  and  buildings  of  this  palace  remain  nearly  en- 
tire, but  it  has  been  stripped  of  nearly  all  its  costly 
furniture,  and  every  thing  valuable  that  could  be  re- 
moved. The  square  called  Meyden  was  equally  dis- 
tinguished, one  third  of  a  mile  in  length,  formerly 
encircled  by  a  canal,  bordered  with  plane  trees ;  but 
all  vestiges  of  both  are  now  obliterated.  Another 
remarkable  object  is  the  Chaur  Baug  (four  gardens), 
a  name  given  to  an  avenue  of  more  than  a  mile, 
reaching  from  the  Meyden  to  the  mountains  east  of 
Ispahan,  composed  of  four  rows  of  large  and  beauti- 
ful plane  trees,  with  canals  and  basins  to  receive  the 
waters  of  the  Zenderout.  There  are  several  hand- 
some bridges  in  the  city,  and  the  mosques  display 
great  magnificence.  The  private  buildings  have  a 
mean  appearance,  built  of  bricks  dried  in  the  sun, 
but  within  they  are  handsome  and  convenient.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  winding,  irregular,  unpaved,  and 
very  dusty.  When  Ispahan  was  in  its  prosperity,  its 
suburbs  were  distinguished  for  their  extent  and 
beauty.  The  principal  one,  Julfa,  is  now  reduced 
from  12,000  to  600  families — Armenians,  Circassians 
and  Georgians.  The  manufactures  of  the  city  are 
still  extensive,  and  it  is  famous  for  its  gold  brocade.  It 
is  also  the  emporium  of  the  inland  commerce  of  Persia. 

ISRAEL  and  ISRAELITES.  See  Jacob  and 
Hebrews. 
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ISRAELITE  CHRISTIANS  ;  the  Jews  converted 
to  Christianity  in  Russia.  An  imperial  decree  of 
March  25,  1817,  imparted  to  them  perfect  freedom 
in  the  choice  of  their  Christian  confession,  portions 
of  the  public  lands  for  the  establishment  of  colonies, 
freedom  to  exercise  mechanical  arts  without  restraint, 
full  civil  rights,  independence  of  the  local  authorities, 
government  by  magistrates  chosen  by  themselves, 
who  were  immediately  subordinate  to  an  imperial 
board  of  control,  exemption  from  military  and  civil 
service,  from  furnishing  quarters  to  soldiers,  from 
supporting  the  posts,  and  from  all  taxes  for  twenty 
years,  when  they  are  to  be  placed  on  an  equality  with 
other  subjects.  According  to  the  denomination  of 
the  Christian  confessions  selected  by  them,  they 
must  form  distinct  parishes,  in  which  no  foreign 
Christian  or  Jew  may  settle,  though  every  foreign 
proselyte  may  be  admitted  after  the  payment  of  his 
debts. 

ISSUE.  The  plaintiff  and  defendant,  in  a  suit  at 
law,  are  said  to  be  at  issue,  when  something  is  affirm- 
ed by  one  of  them,  which  is  denied  by  the  other. 
The  subject  of  this  affirmation  and  denial  may  be 
either  matter  of  fact  or  matter  of  law.  If  the  de- 
fendant intends  to  dispute  the  truth  of  the  statement 
whereon  the  plaintiff  grounds  his  complaint,  he  denies 
either  the  whole  of  the  statement,  or  some  one  ma- 
terial fact  contained  in  it,  which,  in  technical  langu- 
age, is  called  traversing.  He  then  appeals  to  the 
decision  of  a  jury,  which  is  called  putting  himself 
upon  the  country.  Although  the  plaintiff's  statement 
be  true,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  discloses 
sufficient  grounds  for  complaint  against  the  defendant. 
If  it  does  not  so,  the  defendant  admits  the  truth  of 
the  facts,  but  denies  their  sufficiency  in  law  to  sup- 
port the  action.  In  this  case,  he  appeals  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  judges ;  for  the  jury  merely  decides 
questions  which  involve  matters  of  fact.  Questions 
of  mere  law  fall  beneath  the  cognizance  of  the  judges. 
When  either  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant  admits  the 
facts,  but  denies  the  law  of  the  other,  he  is  said  to 
demur.  Although  the  plaintiff's  statement,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  be  both  true  in  point  of  fact,  and  sufficient 
in  point  of  law,  the  defendant  may  still  have  a  good 
defence  ;  for  the  plaintiff  may  have  stated  the  truth, 
but  not  the  whole  truth.  Some  facts  may  be  sup- 
pressed, which,  when  explained  by  the  defendant, 
may  turn  the  scale  in  his  favour.  If  this  counter- 
statement  of  the  defendant  is  sufficient  in  point  of 
law  as  a  defence,  the  plaintiff  demurs ;  but  if  it  is 
sufficient  in  point  of  law,  he  must  either  deny  the 
facts,  or  allege  some  other  facts  to  counterbalance 
them.  By  these  means,  the  parties  in  the  cause 
must  ultimately  arrive  at  some  point,  either  of  law 
or  fact,  at  which  they  are  at  issue,  and  judgment 
will  be  given  for  that  party  in  whose  favour  the  issue 
is  decided.  The  statements  and  counter-statements 
of  the  parties  are  called  the  pleadings,  and  each  par- 
ticular stage  in  the  pleadings  has  a  name  appropriated 
to  itself.  These  names  are,  1 .  the  declaration  ;  2. 
the  plea  ;  3.  the  replication ;  4.  the  rejoinder  ;  5.  the 
surrejoinder;  6.  the  rebutter;  7.  the  surrebutter. 
The  first,  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  names  belong  to 
the  pleadings  of  the  plaintiff;  the  second,  fourth,  and 
sixth  to  the  defendant.  Issue  is  generally  taken 
before  the  parties  arrive  at  a  surrebutter.  In 
former  times,  the  pleadings  were  conducted,  viva 
voce,  in  open  court,  and  the  judges  resided,  like 
moderators,  during  the  dispute,  until  the  par- 
ties arrived  at  an  issue ;  but  they  are  now  drawn 
up  in  writing  out  of  court,  and  are  then  filed  by 
the  attorneys  in  the  proper  offices  attached  to  the 
court.  The  judges  now  hear  nothing  of  them  until 
the  issue  of  fact  comes  on  for  trial,  or  the  issue  at  law 
for  argument.  If  the  existence  of  a  particular  record 


is  put  in  issue,  it  must  be  produced  by  the  party  who 
affirms  its  existence ;  and  the  court,  at  the  time 
appointed  for  its  production,  decides  the  issue  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  jury.  This  is  one  of  the 
very  rare  cases  where  the  jury  are  not  the  sole  judges 
on  questions  of  fact.  There  is  a  rule  of  pleading, 
that  only  one  material  fact  shall  be  put  in  issue  in 
one  plea.  To  this  rule  the  general  issue  forms  a 
wide  exception.  When  a  special  plea  is  pleaded, 
evidence  is  only  admissible  as  to  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  the  particular  fact  which  is  the>  subject  of 
that  plea;  but  the  general  issue  is  a  species  of  plea 
which  usually  compels  the  plaintiff  to  prove  his  whole 
case  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  jury,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  enables  the  defendant  to  prove  any  circum- 
stances whatever  which  discharge  his  liability. 
Thus,  if  an  action  be  brought  against  a  man  for  the 
price  of  goods  which  the  plaintiff  alleges  that  the 
defendant  bought,  if  the  defendant  has  become  a 
bankrupt  since  the  purchase,  he  may  plead  that  fact 
specially,  and  then  the  evidence  is  confined  to  the  sin- 
gle question — Has  he  or  has  he  not  become  bankrupt? 
But  if  he  pleads  the  general  issue,  then  he  may  prove 
either  that  he  never  bought  the  goods,  or  that  he  paid 
for  them,  or  that  he  returned  them  to  the  plaintiff  on 
finding  them  to  be  of  an  inferior  quality,  or,  in  short, 
any  thing  else  which  is  a  bar  to  the  action.  The  form 
of  the  general  issue,  in  this  case,  is  simply  "  that  the 
defendant  did  not  promise  or  undertake  in  manner 
and  form  as  the  plaintiff  has  complained  against 
him."  Owing  to  this  latitude  allowed  to  the  general 
issue,  it  sometimes  happens  that  plaintiffs  are  taken 
by  surprise  at  the  trial,  by  the  defendant  setting  up 
an  unexpected  defence,  which  the  plaintiff,  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  is  unable  to  disprove.  When  this  is 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judges,  they  will,  if 
the  justice  of  the  case  require  it,  grant  a  new  trial. 

ISTAKHAR.     See  Persepolis. 

ISTAMBOL.     See  Constantinople. 

ISTHMIAN  GAMES;  so  called  because  they 
were  celebrated  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  which 
joins  the  Peloponnesus  to  the  continent.  On  it  was  a 
famous  temple  consecrated  to  Neptune,  near  which 
the  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated.  On  one  side 
of  the  temple  were  the  statues  of  the  victors  in  these 
games,  and  on  the  other  was  a  grove  of  pines.  In 
the  temple  stood  four  horses,  gilded  all  over,  with 
the  exception  of  their  ivory  hoofs  :  by  the  side  of  the 
horses  were  two  Tritons,  the  upper  parts  of  which 
were  gilt,  and  the  rest  of  ivory.  Behind  the  horses 
was  a  car,  with  the  statues  of  Neptune  and  Amphi- 
trite,  of  gold  and  ivory.  Not  far  from  the  temple 
were  a  considerable  theatre,  and  the  stadium,  of 
white  stone,  in  which  the  games  were  celebrated. 
The  whole  isthmus  was  sacred  to  Neptune,  who  was 
thence  called  Isthmius.  According  to  the  common 
opinion,  the  Isthmian  games  were  founded  in  honour 
of  Pakemon  or  Melicerta.  (See /wo.)  Others  relate 
that  Theseus  established  them  in  honour  of  Neptune. 
They  were  originally  held  in  the  night,  and  had  per- 
haps fallen  into  disuse,  when  Theseus  restored  them, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  celebrated  in  the  day.  As 
Theseus  was  either  the  founder  or  the  restorer  of 
these  games,  the  Athenians  had  the  precedence  in 
them.  All  Greece  took  part  in  them,  excepting  the 
Eleans,  whose  absence  was  thus  explained: — As 
the  sons  of  Actor  were  riding  to  these  games,  they 
were  killed,  near  Elea,  by  Hercules.  Their  mother, 
Melione,  discovered  the  murderer,  who  then  resided 
in  the  territory  of  Argos.  She,  therefore,  demanded 
satisfaction  of  the  Argives,  and,  on  their  refusal  to 
grant  it,  requested  the  Corinthians  not  to  admit  them 
to  the  games,  as  disturbers  of  the  public  tranquillity. 
As  they  would  not  yield  to  her  solicitations,  Melione 
pronounced  direful  curses  on  all  the  Eleans,  if  they 
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should  ever  participate  in  these  games.  They  were 
celebrated,  with  the  same  splendour  as  the  Olympian 
nud  other  public  games,  twice  in  each  Olympiad, 
probably  in  autumn  :  the  athletic  exercises  were  the 
same.  The  victors  were  at  first  adorned  with  wreaths 
of  pine  branches,  but  afterwards  with  wreaths  of  dry 
and  faded  ivy.  The  pine  wreaths  were  afterward-* 
resumed.  The  following  represents  an  Isthmian 
crown : — 


ISTRIA  (anciently  Histria);  a  province  of  Austri- 
an Italy,  in  Illyria;  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea, 
except  towards  the  north,  where  it  is  joined  to  Car- 
niola.  It  was  anciently  a  part  of  Illyricum.  Popu- 
lation, 140,749;  square  miles,  1570;  of  this,  more 
than  two  thirds  formerly  belonged  to  the  republic  of 
Venice.  It  is  a  rich,  fertile  tract.  The  occupation 
of  the  inhabitants  consists  in  agriculture,  the  culture 
of  wine  and  oil,  the  rearing  of  bees,  the  manufacturing 
of  silk,  leather,  tallow,  salt,  and  also  in  fishing.  The 
chief  towns  are  Rovigno,  Capo  d'Istria,  and  Fiume. 
I  stria  was  confirmed  to  Austria  in  1814. 

ITALY,  once  the  seat  of  universal  empire,  but 
which,  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  power,  has 
never  formed  an  independent  whole,  the  pride  of  its 
inhabitants  and  the  admiration  of  foreigners,  on 
account  of  its  delicious  climate  and  former  renown, 
is  a  narrow  peninsula,  extending  from  the  Alps  (46° 
to  38P  N.  lat.)  into  the  Mediterranean  sea,  which,  on 
the  east  side  of  Italy,  is  called  the  Adriatic;  on  the 
west,  the  Tuscan  sea.  The  Apennines  (q.  v.),  rising 
near  the  maritime  Alps  (q.  v.)  are  the  principal  chain 
of  mountains,  and  stretch  through  the  country,  divid- 
ing Lombardy  from  the  Genoese  territories  and 
Tuscany,  and  Tuscany  from  Romagna,  intersecting 
the  States  of  the  Church,  and  running  through  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  strait  of  Messina.  Upper 
Italy  (Lombardy)  is  remarkably  well  watered.  The 
Po,  which  receives  a  great  number  of  rivers  from  the 
large  lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  (lago  Maggiore, 
di  Lugano,  di  Como,  d'Iseo  and  di  Garda),  and  the 
Adige,  are  the  principal  rivers.  They  both  rise  in 
the  Alps,  and  flow  into  the  Adriatic  sea.  In  Middle 
Italy  (Tuscany  and  the  states  of  the  Church),  are  the 
Arno  and  the  Tiber,  which  rise  in  the  Apennines, 
and  flow  into  the  Tuscan  sea.  In  Lower  Italy 
(Naples)  there  are  no  large  rivers,  on  account  of  the 
shortness  of  the  course  ofthe  streams  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea:  the  Garigliano  is  the  principal. 
The  climate  is  warm,  without  excessive  heat,  and 
generally  salubrious.  The  winter,  even  in  Upper 
Italy,  is  very  mild:  in  Naples,  it  hardly  ever  snows. 
The  abundance  and  excellence  of  the  productions  of 
the  soil  correspond  with  the  beauty  of  the  climate. 
In  many  places,  both  of  the  north  and  south,  there 
are  two  and  even  three  crops  a  year.  The  volcanic 
cliaracter  of  the  coasts  of  Lower  Italy  is  particularly 
remarkable  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  especially 
in  the  region  of  Puzzuoli  and  Vesuvius.  The  neigh- 
bouring islands  ofthe  Mediterranean  are  distinguished 
by  the  same  character.  The  present  number  of  in- 
habitants is  much  inferior  to  the  former  population 
of  this  delightful  country.  The  following  table, 
copied  from  Mr  Balbi's  different  publications,  is  , 
taken  from  the  Revue  Brifannigue: 
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The  national  character  of  the  Italians,  naturally 
cheerful,  but  always  marked  by  strong  passions,  has 
been  rendered,  by  continued  oppression,  dissembling 
and  selfish.  The  Italian,  moreover,  possesses  a  cer- 
tain acuteness  and  versatility,  as  well  as  a  love  of 
money,  which  stamp  him  for  a  merchant.  In  the 
middle  ages,  Venice,  Genoa,  Florence  and  Pisa  were 
the  chief  marts  of  the  European  commerce  with  the 
East  Indies  ;  and  Italians  (then  called  Lombards, 
without  distinction,  in  Germany,  France,  and  Bri- 
tain) were  scattered  all  over  Europe  for  the  purposes 
of  trade.  The  discovery  of  a  passage  by  sea  deprived 
them  of  the  India  trade,  and  the  prosperity  of  those 
republics  declined.  The  Italian,  restricted  almost 
solely  to  traffic  in  the  productions  of  his  own  coun- 
try, has  nevertheless  always  remained  an  able  and 
active  merchant.  Before  Rome  had  (2100  years 
ago)  absorbed  all  the  vital  power  of  Italy,  this  coun- 
ry  was  thickly  inhabited,  and,  for  the  most  part,  by 
civilized  nations.  In  the  north  of  Italy  alone,  which 
offered  the  longest  resistance  to  the  Romans,  dwelt 
a  barbarous  people,  the  Gauls.  Farther  south,  on 
the  Arno  and  the  Tiber,  a  number  of  small  tribes, 
such  as  the  Etrusci,  the  Samnites  and  Latins,  endea- 
voured to  find  safety  by  forming  confederacies.  Less 
closely  united,  and  often  hostile  to  each  other,  were 
the  Greek  colonies  of  Lower  Italy,  called  Magna 
Grecia.  The  story  of  the  subjection  of  these  nations 
to  the  Roman  ambition,  belongs  to  the  history  of 
Rome.  Italy,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  divided  into 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Italy.  The  first  division 
comprehended  all  the  states  situated  in  the  basin  of 
the  Po;  the  second  extended  between  the  former  and 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  formed  the  third. 
At  present,  it  is  divided  into  the  following  indepen- 
dent states,  which  are  not  connected  with  each  other 
by  any  political  tie,  and  of  which  an  account  will  be 
given  under  the  separate  heads — 1.  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia;  2.  Lombardy,  or  Austrian  Italy  (including 
Milan  and  Venice);  3.  the  duchy  of  Parma;  4.  the 
duchy  of  Modena  (including  Massa);  5.  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Tuscany;  6.  the  duchy  of  Lucca;  7.  the 
republic  of  San  Marino ;  8.  the  papal  dominions 
(see  Church,  States  of  the) ;  9.  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  or  the  Two  Sicilies.  Italia  did  not  become 
the  general  name  of  this  country  until  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus. It  had  been  early  imperfectly  known  to  the 
Greeks  under  the  name  of  Hesperia,  Ausonia,  Sa- 
turnia,  and  (Enotria  were  also  names  applied  by 
them  to  the  southern  part,  with  which  alone  they 
were  at  first  acquainted.  The  name  Italia  was  at 


*  Savoy  is  not  included  here,  not  being  contidered  a  part 
of  Italy  by  the  Revue. 
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first  merely  a  partial  name  for  the  southern  extre- 
mity, until  it  was  gradually  extended  to  the  whole 
country.  It  was  probably  derived  from  Italus,  an 
(Enotrian  chief,  though  others  give  a  different  etymo- 
logy. (See,  in  Niebuhr's  Roman  History,  Ancient 
Italy.)  Ancient  Italy  is  generally  described  under  the 
thirteen  following  heads: — I.  Liguria  (see  Gaul);  2. 
Gallia  Cisalpina;  3.  Venetia;  4.  Etruria ;  5.  Umbria 
and  Picenum;  6.  the  Sabini,  vEqui,  Marsi,  Peligni, 
Vestini,  Marrucini;  7.  Rome;  8.  Latium;  9.  Cam- 
pania; 10.  Samnium;  11.  Apulia;  12.  Lucania; 
13.  the  Bruttii.  The  ancient  geography  of  Italy 
has  been  learnedly  illustrated  by  Mannert  (Leipsic, 
1823,  2  vols.)  and  Cramer  (Description  of  Ancient 
Italy,  2  vols.,  Oxford,  1826).  The  modern  history 
of  Italy  begins  with  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 

first  Period,  from  0/loacer  (476)  to  Albo'm  (568), 
comprises  the  time  of  the  dominion  of  the  Herulians 
and  Rugians,  and  of  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom. 
Romulus  was  the  founder  of  the  city,  that  became 
tl:e  mistress  of  the  world;  Augustus  founded  its 
universal  monarchy,  and  Romulus  Augustus  was  the 
name  of  its  last  feeble  emperor,  who  was  dethroned 
by  his  German  guards.  Odoacer,  their  leader,  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king  of  Italy,  and  thus  this  country 
was  separated  from  the  Roman  empire.  But  this 
valiant  barbarian  could  not  communicate  a  spirit  of 
independence  and  energy  to  the  degenerate  Italians; 
nothing  but  an  amalgamation  with  a  people  in  a 
state  of  nature  could  effect  their  regeneration.  Such 
a  people  already  stood  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy. 
Theodoric  (q.  v.),  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  instigated 
byZeno,  emperor  of 'the  East,  overthrew  (493)  the 
kingdom  of  Odoacer,  and  reduced  all  Italy.  His 
Goths  spread  from  the  Alps  to  Sicily.  In  the  lagoons  of 
the  Adriatic  alone,  some  fugitives,  who  had  fled  from 
the  devastations  of  Attila,  and  obtained  a  subsistence 
as  sailors,  and  by  the  manufacture  of  salt,  maintained 
their  freedom.  Theodoric,  who  combined  the  vigour 
of  the  north  with  the  cultivation  of  the  south,  is  justly 
termed  the  Great,  and,  under  the  name  of  Dietrich  of 
Bern  (Verona),  has  become  one  of  the  principal 
heroes  of  old  German  story.  But  the  energy  of  his 
people  soon  yielded  to  Roman  corruption.  Totila, 
for  ten  years,  contested  in  vain  the  almost  completed 
conquest  with  the  military  skill  of  Belisarius.  He 
fell  in  battle  in  552,andTeias  in  553,  after  which  Italy 
was  annexed  to  the  Eastern  Empire,  under  an  exarch, 
who  resided  at  Ravenna.  But  the  first  exarch, 
Narses,  a  eunuch,  sunk  under  the  intrigues  of  the 
Byzantine  court,  and  his  successor  neglected  the  de- 
fence of  the  passes  of  the  Alps.  The  country  was 
then  invaded  by  the  Lombards,  a  German  people 
which  had  emigrated  from  the  Elbe  to  Pannonia. 
Under  king  Alboin,  they  conquered  Lombardy, 
which  received  its  name  from  them,  almost  without  a 
blow.  Their  government  was  less  favourable  to  the 
arts  and  sciences  tlian  that  of  the  Goths. 

Second  Period. — Front  Alboin  to  Charlemagne 
(774),  or  Period  of  the  Lombard  Empire.  The 
Kingdom  of  the  LomlKirds  included  Upper  Italy, 
Tmcany  and  Umbria.  A  Iboin  also  created  the  duchy 
of  Benevento,  in  Lower  Italy,  with  which  he  in- 
vested Zotto.  The  whole  of  Lombardian  Italy,  was 
divided  into  thirty  great  fiefs,  under  dukes,  counts, 
&c.,  which  soon  became  hereditary.  Together  with 
the  new  kingdom,  the  confederation  of  the  fugitives 
in  the  lagoons  still  subsisted  in  undisturbed  freedom. 
The  islanders,  by  the  election  of  their  first  doge, 
Anafesto,  in  697,  established  a  central  government; 
and  the  republic  of  Venice  was  founded.  (See 
I'enice.)  Ravenna,  the  seat  of  the  exarch,  with 
Romagna,  the  I'entapolis,  or  the  five  maritime  cities 
(Rimini,  Pisaro,  Fano,  Sinigaglia,  and  Ancona),  and 
almost  all  the  coasts  of  Lower  Italy,  where  Amalfi 


and  Gaeta  had  dirkcs  of  their  own,  of  the  Greek 
nation,  remained  iinconquered,  together  with  Sicily 
and  the  capital,  Rome,  which  was  governed  by  a 
patrician  in  the  name  of  the  emperor.  The  slight 
dependence  on  the  court  of  Byzantium  disappeared 
almost  entirely  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  when  Leo  the  Isaurian  exasperated  the 
orthodox  Italians,  by  his  attack  on  images.  (See 
Iconoclasts.)  The  cities  expelled  his  officers,  and 
chose  consuls  and  a  senate,  as  in  ancient  times.  \\  ome 
acknowledged,  not  indeed  the  power,  but  a  certain 
paternal  authority  of  its  bishops,  even  in  secular 
affairs,  in  consequence  of  the  respect  which  their 
holiness  procured  them.  The  popes,  in  their  efforts 
to  defend  the  freedom  of  Rome  against  the  Lombards, 
forsaken  by  the  court  of  Byzantium,  generally  had 
recourse  to  the  Prankish  kings.  In  consideration  of 
the  aid  expected  against  king  Astolphus,  pope 
Stephen  III.  (753)  not  only  anointed  Pepin,  who  had 
been  made  king  of  the  Franks,  in  752,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  pope  Zacharias,  but,  with  the  assent  of 
the  municipality  of  Rome,  appointed  him  patrician, 
as  the  imperial  governor  had  hitherto  been  denomi- 
nated. Charlemagne  made  war  upon  Dcsiderius, 
the  king  of  the  Lombards,  in  defence  of  the  Roman 
church,  took  him  prisoner  in  his  capital,  Pavia,  united 
his  empire  with  the  Prankish  monarchy  (774),  and 
eventually  gave  Italy  a  king  in  his  son  Pepin.  But 
his  attempts  against  the  duchy  of  Benevento,  the 
independence  of  which  was  maintained  by  duke 
Arichis.  and  against  the  republics  in  Lower  Italy, 
where  Naples,  Amalfi,  and  Gaeta  in  particular,  had 
become  rich  by  navigation  and  commerce,  were  un- 
successful. The  exarchate,  with  the  five  cities,  had 
already  been  presented  to  the  pope  by  Pepin,  in  756, 
and  Charlemagne  confirmed  the  gift,  but  the  secular 
supremacy  of  the  popes  was  first  completed  by  Inno- 
cent III.,  about  1200. 

Third  Period — From  Charlemagne  to  Ot/io  the 
Great  (961),  or  Period  of  the  Carlovingians  and  in- 
terregnum. Leo  III.  bestowed  on  the  king  of  the 
Franks,  on  Christmas  day,  A.  D.  800,  the  imperial 
crown  of  the  West,  which  needed  a  Charlemagne  to 
raise  it  from  nothing.  But  dislike  to  the  Franks, 
whose  conquest  was  looked  upon  as  a  new  invasion 
of  barbarians,  united  the  free  cities,  Rome  excepted, 
more  closely  to  the  Eastern  Empire.  Even  during 
the  lifetime  of  Charlemagne,  Prankish  Italy  was 
gi%ren  to  his  grandson  Bernard  (810).  But,  Bernard 
having  attempted  to  become  independent  of  his  uncle, 
Louis  the  Debonnaire,  he  was  deprived  of  the  crown, 
and  his  eyes  were  torn  out.  Italy  now  remained  a 
constituent  part  of  the  Prankish  monarchy,  till  the 
partition  of  Verdun  (843),  when  it  was  allotted,  with 
the  imperial  dignity,  and  what  was  afterwards  called 
Lorraine,  to  Lothaire  I.,  eldest  son  of  Louis.  Lo- 
thaire  left  the  government  (850),  to  his  son  Louis  II., 
the  most  estimable  of  the  Italian  princes  of  the  Car- 
lovingian  line.  After  his  death  (875),  Italy  became 
the  apple  of  discord  to  the  whole  family.  Charles 
the  Bald  of  France  first  took  possession  of  it,  and, 
after  his  death  (877),  Carlonmn,  king  of  Bavaria, 
who  was  succeeded,  in  880,  by  his  brother  Charles 
the  Fat,  king  of  Suabia,  who  united  the  whole 
Prankish  monarchy  for  the  last  time.  His  dethrone- 
ment (887)  was  the  epoch  of  anarchy  and  civil  war 
in  Italy.  Berengariu>,  duke  of  Pritili,  and  Guido, 
duke  of  Spoleto  (besides  the  marquis  of  Ivrea,  the 
only  ones  remaining  of  the  thirty  great  vassals),  dis- 
puted the  crown  between  them.  Guido  was  crowned 
king  and  emperor,  and,  after  his  death  (894),  his  son 
Lambert.  Arnold,  the  Carlovingian  king  of  the 
Germans,  enforced  his  claims  to  the  royal  and  impe- 
rial crown  of  Italy  (^96),  but,  like  mo.st  of  his  suc- 
cessors, was  able  to  maintain  them  only  during  liis 
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residence  in  the  country.  After  the  death  of  I.iun- 
U'rt  and  Arnold  (81)8  and  8<JL>),  Louis,  king  of  Lower 
Hiir«undy,  became  tlie  competitor  of  Berengarius  I.; 
ami  this  bold  and  noble  prince,  although  crowned 
king  in  804,  and  emperor  in  915,  did  not  enjoy  quiet 
till  he  hud  expelled  the  emperor  Louis  III.  (90S), and 
vanquished  another  competitor,  Rodolph  of  Upper 
Burgundy  :  he  was  even  then  unable,  on  account  of 
tlie  feeble  condition  of  the  state,  to  defend  the  king- 
dom effectively  against  the  invasions  of  the  Saracens 
(from  890)  and  the  Hungarians  (from  899).  After  the 
assassination  of  Berengarius  (924),  Rodolph  II.  re- 
linquished his  claims  to  Hugh,  count  of  Provence,  in 
exchange  fur  that  country,  (high  sought  to  strengthen 
the  insecure  throne  of  Italy  oy  a  bloody  tyranny. 
His  nephew,  Berengarius,  marquis  of  Ivrea,  fled  from 
his  snnres  to  Otho  the  Great  of  Germany  (940), 
assembled  an  army  of  fugitives,  returned,  and  over- 
threw Hugh  (945),  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Lothaire.  Berengarius  became  his  first  counsellor. 
But,  after  the  death  of  Lothaire,  in  950  (poisoned,  it 
wa«  said,  by  Berengarius),  the  latter  wished  to  com- 
pel his  widow — the  beautiful  Adelaide — contrary  to 
her  inclination,  to  marry  his  son.  Escaping  from 
his  cruelty  and  her  prison,  she  took  refuge  in  the 
castle  of  Canossa,  where,  she  was  besieged  by  Beren- 
garius II.  She  now  applied  for  aid  to  Otho  I.,  king 
of  Germany,  who  passed  the  Alps,  liberated  her, 
conquered  Pavia,  became  king  of  the  Franks  and 
Lombards  (in  951),  and  married  Adelaide.  To  a 
prompt  submission,  and  the  cession  of  Friuli,  the  key 
of  Italy,  which  Otho  gave  to  his  brother  Henry, 
Berengarius  was  indebted  for  permission  to  reign  as 
the  vassal  of  Otho.  But,  the  nobles  of  Italy  prefer- 
ring new  complaints  against  him,  ten  years  after, 
Otho  returned  (961),  deposed  him,  and  led  him  pri- 
soner to  Bamberg  and,  after  having  been  himself 
crowned  king  of  Italy  with  the  iron  crown,  in  961, 
united  this  kingdom  with  the  German.  Otho  gave 
the  great  imperial  fiefs  to  Germans,  and  granted  to 
the  Italian  cities  privileges  that  were  the  foundation 
of  a  free  constitution,  for  which  they  soon  became 
ripe.  The  growing  wealth  of  the  papal  court,  owing 
to  the  munificence  of  the  French  kings,  which  had 
promoted  their  influence  on  the  government,  so  bene- 
ficial under  Leo  IV.,  and  popes  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter, became,  through  the  corruption  of  the  Roman 
court,  in  the  tenth  century,  the  first  cause  of  its  de- 
cline. The  clergy  and  the  people  elected  the  popes 
according  to  the  will  of  the  consuls  and  a  few  patri- 
cians. In  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century,  two 
women  disposed  of  the  holy  chair.  Theodora  elevated 
(914)  her  lover  John  X.,and  Marozia,  the  daughter 
of  Theodora,  elevated  her  son,  John  XL,  to  the  papal 
dignity.  The  brother  of  the  latter,  Alberic  of  Caine- 
rino,  and  his  son  Octavian,  were  absolute  masters  of 
Rome,  and  the  last  was  pope,  under  the  name  of  John 
XII.,  when  twenty  years  of  age  (956).  Otho  the 
Great,  whom  he  had  crowned  emperor  in  Rome,  in 
962,  deposed  him,  and  chose  Leo  VIII.  in  his  stead  ; 
but  the  people,  jealous  of  its  right  of  election,  chose 
Benedict  V.  From  this  time,  the  popes,  instead  of 
ruling  the  people  of  Rome,  became  dependent  on 
them.  In  lower  Italy,  the  republics  of  Naples,  Gaeta, 
and  Amalfi  still  defended  their  independence  against 
the  Lombard  duchy  of  Benevento,  with  the  more 
ease,  since  the  duchy  had  been  divided  (839)  between 
Siconolphus  of  Salerno  and  Radelghisius  of  Bene- 
vento, and  subsequently  among  a  greater  number,  and 
since  with  the  dukes  they  had  had  a  common  enemy 
in  the  Saracens,  who  had  been  previously  invited  over 
from  Sicily  by  both  parties  (about  830),  as  auxiliaries 
against  each  other,  but  who  had  settled  and  main- 
tained themselves  in  Apulia.  The  emperors  Louis 
II.  and  Basilius  Macedo  had,  with  combined  forces. 


broken  the  power  of  the  Mussulmans  (SOU);  tlie  for- 
mer was,  nevertheless,  unable  to  maintain  himself  in 
Lower  Italy,  but  the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  gained 
a  firmer  footing,  and  formed,  of  the  regions  taken 
from  the  Saracens,  a  separate  province,  called  the 
Thema  of  Lombardy,  which  continued  under  their 
dominion,  though  without  prejudice  to  the  liberty 
of  the  republics,  upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  being 
governed  by  a  catapan  (governor-general)  at  Bari. 
Otho  the  Great  himself  did  not  succeed  in  driving 
them  altogether  from  Italy.  The  marriage  of  his 
son,  Otho  II.,  with  the  Greek  princess  Theophania, 
put  an  end  to  his  exertions  for  this  purpose,  as  did 
the  unfortunate  battle  at  Basentello  to  the  similar 
attempts  renewed  by  Otho  II.  (980). 

Fourth  Period. — From  Otho  the  Great  to  Gregory 
VII.  (1073).  The  Dominion  of  the  German  Kings. 
In  opposition  to  the  designs  of  the  count  of  Tuscu- 
lum,  who  wished  to  supplant  the  absent  emperor  at 
Rome,  a  noble  Roman,  the  consul  Crescentius, 
attempted  to  govern  Rome  under  the  semblance  oi 
her  ancient  liberty  (980).  Otho  II.,  king  since  973, 
occupied  with  his  projects  of  conquest  in  Lower 
Italy,  did  not  interfere  with  .this  administration, 
which  became  formidable  to  the  vicious  popes  Boni- 
face VII.  and  John  XV.  But,  when  Otho  III., 
who  had  reigned  in  Germany  since  983,  raised  his 
kinsman  Gregory  V.  to  the  popedom,  Crescentius 
caused  the  latter  to  be  expelled,  and  John  XVI.,  a 
Greek,  to  be  elected  by  the  people.  He  also  endea- 
voured to  place  Rome  again  under  the  nominal 
supremacy  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  Otho,  how- 
ever, reinstated  Gregory,  besieged  Crescentius  in  the 
castle  of  St  Angelo,  took  him  prisoner,  and  caused 
him  to  be  beheaded  with  twelve  other  noble  Romans 
(998).  But  the  Romans  again  threw  off  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  emperor,  and  yielded  only  to  force.  Oi» 
the  death  of  Otho  III.  (1002),  the  Italians  considered 
their  connexion  with  the  German  empire  as  dissolved. 
Harduin,  marquis  of  Ivrea,  was  elected  king,  and 
crowned  at  Pavia.  Tin's  was  a  sufficient  motive  for 
Milan,  the  enemy  of  Pavia,  to  declare  for  Henry  II. 
(in  Italy,  I.)  of  Germany.  A  civil  war  ensued,  iii 
which  every  city,  relying  on  its  walls,  took  a  greater 
or  less  part.  Henry  was  chosen  king  of  Italy,  by 
the  nobles  assembled  in  Pavia ;  but  disturbances 
arose,  in  which  a  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by 
fire  (A.  D.  1004).  Not  till  after  Harduin's  death 
(1015)  was  Henry  recognised  as  king  by  all  Lom- 
bardy ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Conrad  II.  (in  Italy  I.) 
At  a  diet  held  at  Roncaglia,  near  Piacenza,  in  1037, 
Conrad  made  the  fiefs  hereditary  by  a  fundamental 
law  of  the  empire,  and  endeavoured  to  give  stability 
and  tranquillity  to  the  state,  but  without  success.  The 
cities  (which  were  daily  becoming  more  powerful)  and 
the  bishops  were  engaged  in  continual  quarrels  with 
the  nobility,  and  the  nobility  with  their  vassals  which 
could  not  be  repressed.  Republican  Rome,  under 
the  influence  of  the  family  of  Crescentius,  could  be 
reduced  to  obedience  neither  by  Henry  II.  and 
Conrad  II.  nor  by  the  popes.  When  Henry  III.  (in 
Italy,  II).,  the  son  and  successor  of  Conrad  (1039), 
entered  Italy  (1040),  he  found  three  popes  in  Rome, 
all  of  whom  he  deposed,  appointed  in  their  stead 
Clement  II.,  and  ever  after  filled  the  papal  chair,  by 
his  own  authority,  with  virtuous  German  ecclesiastics. 
This  reform  gave  the  popes  new  consequence,  which 
afterwards  became  fatal  to  his  successor.  Henry 
died  in  1056.  During  the  long  minority  of  his  SOB 
Henry  IV.  (in  Italy,  III.),  the  policy  of  the  popes, 
directed  by  the  monk  Hildebrand  (afterwards  Gre- 
gory VII.),  succeeded  in  creating  an  opposition, 
which  soon  became  formidable  to  the  secular  power. 
(See  Pope.}  The  Normans  also  contributed  to  this 
result.  As  early  as  1016,  warriors  from  Normandy 
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had  established  themselves  in  Calabria  and  Apulia. 
Allies  sometimes  of  the  Lombards,  sometimes  of  the 
republics,  sometimes  of  the  Greeks  against  each  other 
and  against  the  Saracens,  they  constantly  became 
more  powerful  by  petty  wars.  The  great  prepara- 
tions of  Leo  IX.  for  their  expulsion  terminated  in 
his  defeat  and  capture  (1053).  On  the  other  hand, 
Nicolas  II.  united  with  the  Norman  princes,  and,  in 
1059,  invested  Robert  Guiscard  with  all  the  terri- 
tories conquered  by  him  in  Lower  Italy.  From  that 
time,  the  pope,  in  his  conflicts  with  the  imperial 
power,  relied  on  the  support  of  his  faithful  vassal, 
the  duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  to  which  Sicily  was 
soon  added.  While  the  small  states  of  the  south  were 
thus  united  into  one  large  one,  the  kingdom  in  the 
north  was  dissolving  into  smaller  states.  The  Lom- 
bard cities  were  laying  the  foundation  of  their  future 
importance.  Venice,  Genoa  and  Pisa  were  already 
powerful.  The  Pisanese,  who,  in  980,  had  given  to 
Otho  II.  efficient  aid  against  the  Greeks  in  Lower 
Italy,  and,  in  1005,  boldly  attacked  the  Saracens 
there,  ventured,  in  connexion  with  the  Genoese  (no 
less  warlike  and  skilled  in  navigation),  to  assail  the 
infidels  in  their  own  territory,  and  twice  conquered 
Sardinia  (1017  and  1050),  which  they  divided  into 
several  large  fiefs,  and  distributed  them  among  their 
principal  citizens. 

Fifth  Period — From  Gregory  Vll.  to  the  Fall  of 
the  Hohenstaufen.  Struggles  of  the  Popes  and 
Republics  with  the  Emperors.  Gregory  VII.  humbled 
Henry  IV.  in  1077.  Urban  II.  instigated  the 
emperor's  own  sons  against  their  father.  Con- 
rad, the  eldest,  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  in  1093, 
after  whose  death  (1101)  Henry,  the  second  son, 
succeeded  in  deposing  his  father  from  the  imperial 
throne.  Henry  V.,  the  creature  of  the  pope,  soon 
became  his  opponent ;  but,  after  a  severe  conflict, 
concluded  with  him  the  concordate  of  Worms  (1122). 
A  main  point,  which  remained  unsettled,  gave  rise 
to  new  difficulties  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries — the  estate  of  Matilda,  marchioness  of 
Tuscany,  who  (died  1115),  by  a  will,  the  validity  of 
which  was  disputed  by  the  emperor,  bequeathed  all 
her  property  to  the  papal  see.  Meanwhile,  in  the 
south,  the  Norman  state  (1 130),  under  Roger  I.,  was 
formed  into  a  kingdom,  from  the  ruins  of  republican 
liberty  and  of  the  Greek  and  Lombard  dominion. 
(See  Sicilies,  the  Two.)  In  the  small  republics  of  the 
north  of  Italy,  the  government  was,  in  most  cases, 
divided  between  the  consuls,  the  lesser  council 
(credenza),  the  great  council,  and  the  popular  assem- 
bly (parlumento).  Petty  feuds  developed  their  youth- 
ful energies.  Such  were  those  that  terminated  with 
the  destruction  of  Lodi  by  Milan  (1111),  and  the  ten 
years'  siege  of  Como  by  the  forces  of  all  the  Lombard 
cities  (1118 — 1128).  The  subjugation  of  this  city 
rendered  Milan  the  first  power  in  Lombardy,  and 
most  of  the  neighbouring  cities  were  her  allies. 
Others  formed  a  counter  alliance  with  her  antagonist, 
Pavia.  Disputes  between  Milan  and  Cremona  were 
the  occasion  of  the  first  war  between  the  two  unions 
(1129),  to  which  the  contest  of  Lothaire  IL  and  Con- 
rad of  Hohenstaufen  for  the  crown,  soon  gave  another 
direction.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Ghibelines 
(favoureis  of  the  emperor)  and  the  Guelfs  (the  adhe- 
rents of  the  family  of  Guelfs  (q.  v. ),  and,  in  general, 
the  party  of  the  popes).  In  Rome,  the  love  of 
liberty,  restrained  by  Gregory  VII.,  rose  in  propor- 
tion as  his  successors  ruled  with  less  energy.  The 
schisms  between  Gelasius  II.  and  Gregory  VIII., 
Innocent  II.  and  AnacletusIL,  renewed  the  hopes  of 
the  Romans.  Arnold  of  Brescia,  formerly  proscribed 
(1139)  for  his  violent  attacks  against  the  luxury  of 
the  clergy  in  that  country,  was  their  leader  (1146). 
After  eight  years,  Adrian  i\' •  succeeded  in  effecting 


his  execution.  Frederic  I.  of  Hohenstaufen  (called 
Barbarossa)  crossed  the  Alps  six  times,  in  order  to 
defend  his  possessions  in  Italy  against  the  republi- 
canism of  the  Lombard  cities.  Embracing  the  cause 
of  Pavia  as  the  weaker,  he  devastated  (1154)  the 
territory  of  Milan,  destroyed  Tortona,  and  was 
crowned  in  Pavia  and  Rome.  In  1158,  he  reduced 
Milan,  demolished  the  fortifications  of  Piacenza,  an! 
held  a  diet  at  Roncaglia,  where  he  extended  the 
imperial  prerogatives  conformably  with  the  Justinian 
code,  gave  the  cities  chief  magistrates  (podestd),  and 
proclaimed  a  general  peace.  His  rigour  having 
excited  a  new  rebellion,  he  reduced  Crema  to  ashes 
(1160),  compelled  Milan  to  submission,  and,  having 
driven  out  all  the  inhabitants,  demolished  the  forti- 
fications (1 1 62).  Nothing,  however,  but  the  terror  of 
his  arms  upheld  his  power.  When  the  emperor 
entered  Italy  (1163)  without  an  army,  the  cities  con- 
cluded a  union  for  maintaining  their  freedom,  which 
in  1167,  was  converted  into  the  Lombard  confeder- 
acy. The  confederates  restored  Milan,  and,  to  hold 
in  check  the  Ghibeline  city  of  Pavia,  built  a  new  city, 
called,  in  honour  of  the  pope,  Alessandria.  Neither 
Frederic's  governor,  Christian,  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
nor  he  himself,  could  effect  any  thing  against  the 
confederacy ;  the  former  failed  before  Ancona  (1 174), 
with  all  the  power  of  Ghibeline  Tuscany  ;  and  the 
latter,  with  the  Germans,  before  Alessandria  (1175). 
He  was  also  defeated  by  Milan,  at  Legnano  in  1176. 
He  then  concludeda  concordate  with  Alexander  1 1 1., 
and  a  truce  with  the  cities  (1176),  at  Venice,  and  a 
peace,  which  secured  their  independence,  at  Con- 
stance (1183).  The  republics  retained  the  podestd 
(foreign  noblemen,  now  elected  by  themselves)  as 
judges  and  generals.  As  formerly,  all  were  to  take 
the  oath  of  fealty  and  allegiance  to  the  emperor. 
But,  instead  of  strengthening  their  league  into  a  per- 
manent confederacy  (the  only  safety  for  Italy),  they 
were  soon  split  into  new  factions,  when  the  designs 
of  the  Hohenstaufen  on  the  throne  of  Sicily  drew 
Frederic  and  Henry  VI  (V)  from  Lombardy.  The 
defeat  of  the  united  forces  of  almost  all  Lombardy, 
on  the  Oglio,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Brescia,  though 
inferior  in  numbers,  is  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
La  mala  morte  (1197).  Among  the  nobles,  the  Da 
Romano  were  the  chiefs  of  the  Ghibelines,  and  the 
marquises  of  Este  of  the  Guelfs.  During  the  minority 
of  Frederic  II.,  and  the  disputes  for  the  succession 
to  the  German  throne,  Innocent  III.  (Frederic's 
guardian)  succeeded  in  re-establishing  the  secular 
authority  of  the  holy  see  in  Rome  and  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  in  enforcing  its  claims  to  the  dona- 
tions of  Charlemagne  and  Matilda.  He  also  brought 
over  almost  all  Tuscany,  except  Pisa,  to  the  party 
of  the  Guelfs  (1197).  A  blind  hereditary  hatred, 
rather  than  a  zeal  for  the  cause,  inspired  the  parties; 
for  when  a  Guelf  (Otho  IV.)  ascended  the  imperial 
throne,  the  Guelfs  became  his  party,  and  the  Ghibe- 
lines the  pope's ;  but  the  reversion  of  the  imperial 
crown  to  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  in  the  person 
of  Frederic  II.,  soon  restored  the  ancient  relations 
(1212).  In  Florence,  this  party  spirit  gave  pretence 
and  aliment  (1215)  to  the  disputes  of  the  Buondel- 
monti  and  Donati  with  the  Uberti  and  Amidei, 
originating  in  private  causes ;  and  most  cities  were 
thus  internally  divided  into  Guelfs  and  Ghibelines. 
The  Guelf  cities  of  Lombardy  renewed  the  Lombard 
confederacy,  in  1226.  The  Dominican,  John  of 
Vicenza,  attacked  these  civil  wars.  The  assembly  at 
Paquara  (1233)  seemed  to  crown  his  exertions  with 
success  :  but  his  attempt  to  obtain  secular  power  in 
Vicenza  occasioned  his  fell.  After  the  emperor  had 
returned  from  his  crusade  (1230),  he  waged  war. 
with  varying  success,  against  the  cities  and  against 
Gregory  IX,  heedless  of  the  excommunication,  while 
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Kizelin  tlu  Romano,  under  the  pretence  of  favouring 
the  Ghibelines,  established,  by  every  kind  of  violence, 
his  own  power  in  Padua,  Veronn,  Vicenza,  and  the 
neighbourhood.  The  papal  court  succeeded  in 
seducing  the  Pisanese  family  of  the  Visconti  of  Gal- 
luni  in  Sardinia,  from  the  republic,  and  rendering 
them  its  vassals,  notwithstanding  the  resistance  of 
the  republic,  and  especially  of  the  counts  of  Gherar- 
desca.  Thence  Pisa,  too,  was  divided  into  Ghibelines 
(Conti)  and  Guelfs  (Visconti).  Frederic,  however, 
married  his  natural  son,  Enzius,  to  a  Visconti,  and 
gave  him  the  title  of  king  of  Sardinia.  The  plan  of 
Gregory  IX.,  to  depose  Frederic,  was  successfully 
executed  by  Innocent  IV.,  in  the  council  of  Lyons 
(1245).  This  completely  weakened  the  Ghibeline 
party,  which  was  already  nearly  undermined  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  mendicant  orders.  The  faithful 
I'ai  in;i  revolted  ;  the  triumph  of  the  Ghibelines  in 
Florence  (1248)  lasted  only  two  years  ;  and  their 
second  victory,  after  the  battle  of  Monte  Aperto 
(1260),  gave  them  the  ascendency  but  six  years.  The 
Bolognese  united  all  the  cities  of  Italy  in  a  Guelf 
league,  and,  in  the  battle  of  the  Panaro  (1249),  took 
Enzius  prisoner,  whom  they  never  released.  In  the 
Trevisan  Mark  alone,  the  Ghibelines  possessed  the 
supremacy,  by  means  of  Ezzelin,  till  he  fell  before  a 
crusade  of  all  the  Guelfs  against  him  (1255).  But 
these  contests  were  fatal  to  liberty ;  the  house  Delia 
Scala  followed  that  of  Romano  in  the  dominion,  and 
Milan  itself,  with  a  great  part  of  Lombardy,  found 
masters  in  the  house  Delia  Torre.  Tyrants  every 
where  arose ;  the  maritime  republics  and  the  re- 
public of  Tuscany  alone  remained  free. 

Sixth  Period — From  the  Fall  of  the  Hohenstaufen 
to  the  Formation  of  the  modern  States.  In  this 
period,  different  princes  attempted  to  usurp  the 
sovereignty  of  Italy. — 1.  The  Princes  of  Anjou. 
After  Charles  I.  of  Aiijou  had  become,  by  the 
favour  of  the  pope,  king  of  Naples,  senator  of  Rome, 
papal  vicar  in  Tuscany,  and  had  directed  his  ambi- 
tion to  the  throne  of  Italy  (a  policy  in  which  his  suc- 
cessors persevered),  the  names  of  Guelfs  and  Ghibe- 
lines acquired  a  new  signification.  The  former  de- 
noted Hie  friends,  the  latter  the  enemies,  of  the 
French.  To  these  factions  were  added,  in  the  re- 
publics, the  parties  of  the  nobility  and  the  people,  the 
latter  of  which  was  almost  universally  victorious. 
The  honest  exertions  of  the  noble  Gregory  X.  (who 
died  1276)  to  establish  peace,  were  of  no  avail ; 
those  of  Nicolas  III.,  who  feared  the  preponderance 
of  Charles,  were  more  efficient ;  but  Martin  IV. 
(1280),  servilely  devoted  to  Charles,  destroyed  every 
thing  which  had  been  effected,  and  persecuted  the 
Ghibelines  with  new  animosity.  A  different  interest 
— that  of  trade  and  navigation — impelled  the  mari- 
time republics  to  mutual  wars.  The  Genoese  assisted 
Michael  Palaeologus  (1261)  to  recover  Constantin- 
ople from  the  Venetians,  and  received  in  return 
Chios  ;  at  Meloria,  they  annihilated  (1284)  the  navy 
of  the  Pisans,  and  completed  their  dominion  of  the 
sea  by  a  victory  over  the  Venetians  at  Curzola  (1 298). 
Florence  rendered  its  democracy  complete  by  the 
banishment  of  all  the  nobles  (1282),  and  strengthened 
the  Guelf  party  by  wise  measures  ;  but  a  new 
schism,  caused  by  the  insignificant  Pistoia,  soon 
divided  the  Guelfs  in  Florence  and  all  Tuscany  into 
two  factions— the  Neri  (Black)  and  Bianchi  (White) 
(1300).  The  latter  were  almost  all  expelled  by  the 
intrigues  of  Boniface  VIII.,  and  joined  the  Ghibelines 
(1302).  In  Lombardy,  freedom  seemed  to  have  ex- 
pired, when  the  people,  weary  of  the  everlasting 
feuds  of  their  tyrants,  rose  in  most  of  the  cities,  and 
expelled  them  (1302—6),  including  the  Visconti, 
who  had  supplanted  the  Delia  Torre  (1277)  in  the 
government  of  Milan.  —2.  The  Germans  and  the 


Delia  Scala.  Henry  VII.,  the  first  emperor  v.-fro 
had  appeared  in  Italy  for  sixty  years  (1310),  re- 
stored the  princes  to  their  cities,  and  found  general 
submission  to  his  requisitions,  peace  among  the  par- 
ties, and  homage  to  the  empire.  Florence  alone 
undertook  the  glorious  part  which  she  so  nobly 
sustained  for  two  centuries,  as  the  guardian  of  Italian 
freedom,  chose  Robert  of  Naples,  the  enemy  of 
Henry,  her  protector  for  five  years,  and  remained 
free  while  Italy  swarmed  with  tyrants.  The  Ghibeline 
Pisa  received  a  master  after  the  death  of  Henry,  in 
Uguccione  della  Faggiuola  (1314).  After  his  expul- 
sion, Lucca,  which  he  also  ruled,  received  another 
lord  in  Castruccio  Castracani  (1316);  Padua  fell  (1318) 
to  the  house  of  Carrara;  Alexandria,  Tortona, 
(1315)  and  Cremona,  (1322)  to  theViscontiof  Milan; 
Mantua  (governed,  since  1275,  by  the  Bonacossi), 
devolved,  by  inheritance,  to  the  Gonzagas  (1328) ;  in 
Ferrara,  the  long-contested  dominion  of  the  Este  was 
established  (1317);  and  Ravenna  was  governed,  from 
1273,  by  the  Polenta.  In  the  other  cities,  the  same 
tyranny  existed,  but  frequently  changing  from  family 
to  family,  and  therefore  more  oppressive.  These  petty 
princes,  especially  Della  Scala,  Matteo  Visconti,  and 
Castruccio,  were  a  counterpoise  to  the  ambitious  views 
of  Robert  of  Naples,  appointed  by  Clement  V.  im- 
perial vicar  in  Italy.  Robert,  however,  acquired  for 
his  son,  Charles  of  Calabria,  the  government  of  Flo- 
rence and  Sienna,  which  he  retained  till  his  death 
(1328.)  Louis  of  Bavaria,  who  came  to  Italy  (1327) 
to  reduce  the  Anjous  and  the  Guelfs,  became  himself 
at  variance  with  the  Ghibelines  whom  he  alienated  by 
his  caprice  and  perfidy  ;  and  the  character  of  John 
XXII.  so  cooled  the  zeal  of  the  Guelts,  that  both 
parties,  recognising  the  common  interest  of  liberty, 
became  somewhat  more  friendly.  The  amiable  atl- 
venturer  John,  king  of  Bohemia,  suddenly  entered 
Italy  (1330).  Invited  by  the  inhabitants  of  Brescia, 
favoured  by  the  pope,  elected  lord  of  Lucca,  every 
where  acting  the  part  of  a  mediator  and  peacemaker, 
he  would  have  succeeded  in  establishing  the  power 
at  which  he  aimed,  had  he  not  been  opposed  by  the 
Florentines.  On  his  second  expedition  to  Italy 
(1333),  Azzo  Visconti,  Mastino  della  Scala,  and 
Robert  of  Naples,  united  against  him  and  his  ally, 
the  papal  legate  Bertrand  of  Poiet,  who  aspired  to 
the  dominion  of  Bologna.  After  the  downfall  of  both 
(1334),  when  the  Pepoli  began  to  rule  in  Bologna, 
Mastino  della  Scala,  master  of  half  Lombardy  and  of 
Lucca,  began  to  menace  the  freedom  of  Lombardy. 
Florence  led  the  opposition  against  him,  and  excited 
a  war  of  the  league,  in  which  it  gained  nothing  but 
the  security  of  its  liberty.  After  the  baffled  Mastino 
had  sold  Lucca  to  the  Florentines,  the  Pisans  arose, 
and  conquered  it  for  themselves  (1342).  In  Rome, 
torn  by  aristocrats,  Cola  Rienzi  (1347)  sought  to  re- 
store order  and  tranquillity  ;  he  was  appointed  tribune 
of  the  people,  but  was  forced  after  seven  months,  to 
yield  to  the  nobility.  Having  returned,  after  seven 
years  of  banishment,  with  the  legate  cardinal  Albor- 
noz  (1354),  he  ruled  again  a  short  time,  when  he  was 
murdered  in  an  insurrection.  The  Genoese,  tired  of 
the  perpetual  disputes  of  the  Ghibeline  Spinolas  and 
Dorias  with  the  Guelf  Grimaldi and  Fieschi,  banished 
all  these  families  in  1339,  and  made  Simon  Boccan- 
egra  their  tirst  doge.  In  Pisa,  the  Ghibelines,  the 
council  of  the,  captain-general,  Ricciani  della  Gher- 
ardesca,  separated  into  two  new  parties,  Bergolini 
and  Raspanli,  of  whom  the  former  under  Andrea 
Gambacorti,  expelled  the  latter  (1348).  About  this 
time,  Italy  suffered  by  a  terrible  famine  (1347)  and  a 
still  more  terrible  pestilence  (1348),  which  swept 
away  two  thirds  of  the  population.  No  less  terrible 
was  the  scourge  of  the  bands  (banditti),  or  lar«>e 
companies  of  soldiers,  who,  after  every  peace,  <:oiv- 
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tinned  the  war  on  their  own  account,  ravaging  the 
vhole  country  with  fire  and  sword  ;  such  as  the  bands 
•jf  the  count  of  Werner  (1348)  and  of  Montreal  (1354). 
—  3.  The  Fisconti.  John  Visconti,  archbishop  and 
lord  of  Milan,  and  his  successors,  were  checked  in 
their  dangerous  projects  for  extending1  their  power, 
not  so  much  by  Charles  IV.'s  expedition  through 
Italy,  and  by  the  exertions  of  innumerable  papal 
legates,  as  by  the  wisdom  and  intrepidity  of  the  re- 
publics, especially  of  the  Florentine.  Charles  ap- 
peared in  1355,  overthrew  in  Pisa  the  Gambacorti, 
elevating  the  Raspanti,  destroyed  in  Sienna  the  do- 
tniniou  of  the  Nine,  to  which  succeeded  that  of  the 
Twelve,  subjected  for  the  moment  all  Tuscany,  and 
compelled  Florence  itself  to  purchase  the  title  of  an 
imperial  city.  In  1363,  he  effected  but  little  against 
the  Visconti,  freed  Lucca  from  the  Pisanese  power, 
and  overthrew  the  Twelve  in  Sienna  ;  but  his  attacks 
on  the  liberty  of  Pisa  and  Sienna  failed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  valour  of  the  citizens.  Pope  Innocent 
VI.  succeeded  in  conquering  the  whole  of  the  States 
of  the  Church  by  means  of  the  cardinal  legate  Egidius 
Albornoz  (1354—69)  ;  l:ut,  reduced  to  extremities, 
by  the  oppressions  of  the  legates,  and  encouraged  by 
Florence,  the  enemy  of  all  tyranny,  the  conquered 
cities  revolted  in  1375.  The  cruelties  of  cardinal 
Robert  of  Geneva  (afterwards  Clement  VII.),  and  of 
his  band  of  soldiers  from  Bretagne,  produced  only  a 
partial  subjugation ;  and  in  the  great  schism,  the 
freedom  of  these  cities,  or  rather  the  power  of  their 
petty  tyrants,  was  fully  confirmed.  The  Visconti, 
meanwhile,  persisting  in  their  schemes  of  conquest, 
arrayed  the  whole  strength  of  Italy  in  opposition  to 
them,  and  caused  the  old  factions  of  Guelfs  and  Ghibe- 
lines  to  be  forgotten  in  the  impending  danger. 
Genoa  submitted  to  John  Visconti  (1353),  who  had 
purchased  Bologna  from  the  Pepoli  (1350) ;  but  his 
enterprise  against  Tuscany  failed  through  the  resis- 
tance of  the  confederated  Tuscan  republics.  Another 
league  against  him  was  concluded  by  the  Venetians 
(1354)  with  the  petty  tyrants  of  Lombardy.  But  the 
union  of  the  Florentines  with  the  Visconti  against  the 
papal  legates  (1375)  continued  but  a  short  time.  In 
Florence,  the  G  uelfs  were  divided  into  the  parties  of 
the  Ricci  and  the  Albiz/.i.  The  sedition  of  the 
Ciompi  (1378),  to  which  this  gave  rise,  was  quelled 
by  Michael  di  Lando,  who  had  been  elected  gonfal- 
oniere  by  themselves,  in  a  way  no  less  manly  than 
disinterested.  The  Venetians,  irritated  with  Carrara 
on  account  of  the  assistance  he  had  given  the  Genoese 
in  the  war  at  Chiozza  (1379),  looked  quietly  on  while 
John  Galeazzo  Visconti  deprived  the  Delia  Scala  and 
Carrara  of  all  their  possessions  (1387  and  1388),  and 
Florence  alone  assisted  the  unfortunate  princes. 
Francis  Carrara  made  himself  again  master  of  Padua 
(1390),  and  maintained  his  advantages,  till  he  sunk 
under  the  enmity  of  the  Venetians  (1406),  who. 
changing  their  policy,  became  henceforth,  instead  of 
the  opponents,  the  rivals  of  the  ambitious  views  of 
the  Visconti. — John  Galeazzo  obtained  from  the  em- 
peror Wenceslaus  the  investiture  of  Milan  as  a 
duchy  (1395),  purchased  Pisa  (which  his  natural  son 
Gabriel  bargained  away  to  Florence,  1405)  from  the 
tyrant  Gerard  of  Appiano  (who  reserved  only  the 
principality  of  Piombino),  and  subjugated  Sienna 
(1399),  Perugia  (1400)  and  Bologna  (1402),  so  that 
Florence,  fearfully  menaced,  alone  stood  against  him 
in  the  cause  of  liberty.  On  his  death  (1402),  the 
prospect  brightened,  and  during  the  minority  of  his 
sons,  a  great  portion  of  his  states  was  lost.  When 
Ladislaus  of  Naples,  taking  advantage  of  the  schism, 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  Ecclesiastical  States, 
and  threatened  to  conquer  all  Italy  (1409),  Florence 
«»ain  alone  dared  to  resist  him.  But  this  danger 
was  transitory  ;  the  Visconti  soon  rose  up  again  in 


opposition.  Duke  Philip  Maria  reconquered  all  his 
states  of  Lombardy,  by  means  of  the  great  Carmag- 
nola  (1416 — 20).  Genoa,  also,  which  was  some- 
times given  up,  in  nominal  freedom,  to  stormy  fac- 
tions (of  the  Fregosi,  Adorni,  Montalto,  Guarco),  and 
at  other  times  was  subject  to  France  (1396),  or  to  the 
marquis  of  Montferrat  (1411),  submitted  to  him 
(1421).  Florence  subsequently  entered  into  an  al- 
liance against  him  with  the  Venetians  (1425)  ;  and 
by  means  of  Carmagnola,  who  had  now  come  over 
to  them,  they  conquered  the  whole  country  as  far  as 
the  Adda,  and  retained  it  in  the  peace  of  Ferrara 
(1428).  In  Perugia,  the  great  condottiere  Braccio 
da  Montone,  of  the  party  of  the  Baglioni,  succeeded 
in  becoming  master  of  this  city  and  of  all  Umbria, 
and.  for  a  period,  even  of  Rome  (1416).  In  Sienna, 
the  Petrucci  attained  a  permanent  dominion  (1430). — 
4.  Balance  of  the  Italian  States.  After  Milan  had 
been  enfeebled  by  the  Venetians  and  Florentines,  and 
while  Alphonso  of  Arragon  was  constantly  disturbed 
in  Naples  (see  Naples)  by  the  Anjou  party,  no  danger- 
ous predominance  of  power  existed  in  Italy,  though 
mutual  jealousy  still  excited  frequent  wars,  in  which 
two  parties  among  the  Italian  mercenary  soldiers,  the 
Bracheschi  (from  Braccio  da  Montone)  and  the 
Sforzeschi  (so  called  from  Sforza  Atteiulolo),  con- 
tinued always  hostile  to  each  other,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  those  mercenary  bands.  After  the 
extinction  of  the  Visconti  (1447),  Francis  Sforza 
succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  the  Milanese 
state  (1450).  (See  Milan.)  The  Venetians,  who 
aimed  at  territorial  aggrandizement,  having  formed 
a  connexion  with  some  princes  against  him,  he 
found  an  ally  in  Florence,  which,  with  a  change 
of  circumstances,  wisely  altered  her  policy.  About 
this  time,  the  family  of  the  Medici  attained  to  power 
in  that  city  by  their  wealth  and  talent.  (See 
Medici.)  Milan  (where  the  Sforza  had  established 
themselves),  Venice  (which  possessed  half  of  Lom- 
bardy), Florence  (wisely  managed  by  Lorenzo 
Medici),  the  States  of  the  Church  (for  the  most 
part  restored  to  the  holy  see),  and  Naples  (which 
was  incapable  of  employing  its  forces  in  direct 
attacks  on  other  states),  constituted,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  political  balance  of  Italy,  which,  during 
the  manifold  feuds  of  these  states,  permitted  no  one 
to  become  dangerous  to  the  independence  of  the  rest, 
till  1494,  when  Charles  VIII.  of  France  entered  Italy 
to  conquer  Naples,  and  Louis  Moro  Sforza  played 
the  part  first  of  his  ally,  then  of  his  enemy,  while 
the  pope,  Alexander  VI.  eagerly  sought  the  friend- 
ship of  the  French,  to  promote  the  exaltation  of  his 
son,  Caesar  Borgia. — 5  Contest  of  foreign  Powers 
for  Provinces  in  Italy.  Charles  VIII.  was  compelled 
to  evacuate  Naples  and  all  Italy ;  his  successor, 
Louis  XII.  was  also  expelled,  by  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  from  Naples  (conquered  in  1504).  He  was 
more  successful  against  Milan,  which,  supported  by 
hereditary  claims,  he  subjected  to  himself  in  1500. 
Caesar  Borgia's  attempts  to  acquire  the  sovereignty  of 
Italy  were  frustrated  by  the  death  of  his  father 
(1595);  when  the  warlike  pope,  Julius  II.  completed 
the  subjugation  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  not, 
indeed,  for  a  son  or  nephew,  but  in  the  name  of  the 
holy  see.  He  concluded  with  Maximilian  I.  Ferdi 
nand  the  Catholic,  and  Louis  XII.  the  league  of 
Cambray  (1508)  against  the  ambitious  policy  of  the 
Venetians,  who  artfully  succeeded  in  dissolving  the 
league,  which  threatened  them  with  destruction. 
Tlie  pope  then  formed  a  league  with  the  Venetians 
themselves,  Spain,  and  the  Swiss,  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  the  French  from  Italy.  This  holy  league 
(1509)  did  not,  however,  then  attain  its  object, 
although  Julius  was  little  affected  by  the  French 
and  German  council  held  at  Pisa  to  depose  him. 
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Max.  Sforza,  who  had  reacquired  Milan  (1512), 
relinquished  it  without  reserve  to  Francis  I.  (1515); 
hut  the  emperor  diaries  V.  assumed  it  as  a  reverted 
fief  of  the  empire,  and  conferred  it  on  Francesco 
Sforza,  brother  of  Maximilian  (1520.)  This  was  the 
cause  of  violent  wars,  in  which  the  efforts  of  Francis 
were  always  unsuccessful.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Pavia  (1525),  and,  with  his  other  claims,  was 
compelled  to  renounce  those  on  Milan,  which 
remained  to  Sforza,  and,  after  his  death  (1540),  was 
granted  by  Charles  V.  to  his  son  Philip.  The 
Medicean  popes,  Leo  X.  (1513)  and  Clement  VII. 
(1523),  were  bent,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  aggran- 
dizement of  their  family.  Charles  V.  to  whom  all 
Italy  submitted  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  frustrated 
indeed  the  attempts  of  Clement  VII.  to  weaken  his 
power,  and  conquered  and  pillaged  Rome  (1527); 
but,  being  reconciled  with  the  pope,  he  raised 
(1530)  the  Medici  to  princely  authority.  Florence, 
incensed  at  the  foolish  conduct  of  Pietro  towards 
France,  had  banished  the  Medici  in  1494,  but 
recalled  them  in  1512,  and  was  now  compelled  to 
take  a  station  among  the  principalities,  under  duke 
Alexander  I  de'  Medici.  Italian  policy,  of  which 
Florence  had  hitherto  been  the  soul,  from  this  period, 
is  destitute  of  a  common  spirit,  and  the  history  of 
Italy  is  therefore  destitute  of  a  central  point. 

Seventh  period. — Mutations  of  the  Italian  States 
down  to  the  French  Revolution.  After  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  male  branch  of  the  marquises  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  Charles  V.  gave  this  country  to  the  Gonzaga 
of  Mantua  (1536).  Maximilian  II.,  subsequently 
(1573)  raised  Montferrat  to  a  duchy.  The  Floren- 
tines failed  (1537)  in  a  new  attempt  to  emancipate 
themselves,  after  the  murder  of  duke  Alexander. 
Cosmo  I.  succeeded  him  in  the  government,  by  the 
influence  of  Charles  V.  Parma  and  Piacenza,  which 
Julius  II.  had  conquered  for  the  papal  see,  Paul  III. 
erected  into  a  duchy  (1545),  which  he  gave  to  his 
natural  son,  Peter  Alois  Farnese,  whose  son  Ottavio 
obtained  the  imperial  investiture  in  1556.  Genoa 
(see  Genoa),  subject  to  the  French  since  1499,  found 
a  deliverer  in  Andrew  Doria  (1528).  He  founded  the 
aristocracy,  and  the  conspiracy  of  Fiesco  (1547)  failed 
to  subvert  him.  In  1553,  besides  Milan,  Charles  V. 
conferred  Naples  also  on  his  son  Philip  II.  By  the 
peace  of  Chateau-Cambresis  (1559),  Philip  II.  and 
Henry  II.  of  France,  renounced  all  their  claims 
to  Piedmont,  which  was  restored  to  its  rightful 
sovereign,  duke  Emanuel  Philibert  of  Savoy,  the 
brave  Spanish  general.  The  legitimate  male  line  of 
the  house  of  Este  became  extinct  in  1597,  when  the 
illegimate  Caesaro  of  Este  obtained  Modena  and 
Reggio  from  the  empire,  and  Ferrara  was  confiscated 
as  a  reverted  fief  by  the  holy  see.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  prosperity  of  Italy 
was  increased  by  a  long  peace,  as  much  as  the  loss 
of  its  commerce  allowed, — Henry  IV.  of  France 
having,  by  the  treaty  of  Lyons,  ceded  Saluzzo,  the 
last  French  possession  in  Italy,  to  Savoy.  The 
tranquillity  continued  till  the  contest  for  the  succes- 
sion of  Mantua  and  Montferrat,  after  the  extinction 
of  the  Gonzaga  family  (1627).  Misfortunes  in  Ger- 
many compelled  Ferdinand  II.  to  confer  both  coun- 
tries (1631),  as  a  fief  on  Charles  of  Nevers,  the 
protege  of  France,  whose  family  remained  in  posses- 
sion till  the  war  of  Spanish  succession.  In  the  peace  of 
Chierasco  (1 631),  Richelieu's  diplomacy  acquired  also 
Pignerol  and  Casale — strong  points  of  support,  in 
case  of  new  invasions  of  Italy,  though  he  had  to  re- 
linquish the  latter  (1637).  By  the  extinction  of  the 
house  Delia  Rovera,  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  with  which 
Julius  II.  had  invested  it,  devolved,  in  1631,  to  the 
papal  see.  In  the  second  half  of  tne  seventeenth 
century,  the  peace  of  Italy  was  not  interrupted,  ex- 


cepting by  the  attempts  of  Louis  XIV.  on  Savoy  and 
Piedmont,  und  appeared  to  be  secured  for  a  long  time, 
by  the  treaty  of  neutrality  at  Turin  (1696),  when  the 
war  of  Spanish  succession  broke  out.  Austria  con- 
quered Milan,  Mantua,  and  Montferrat  (1706),  re- 
tained the  two  first  (Mantua  was  forfeited  by  the 
felony  of  the  duke),  and  gave  the  latter  to  Savoy. 
In  the  peace  of  Utrecht  (1714),  Austria  obtained, 
moreover,  Sardinia  and  Naples  ;  Savoy  obtained 
Sicily,  which  it  exchanged  with  Austria  for  Sardinia, 
from  which  it  assumed  the  royal  title.  Mont  Genievre 
was  made  the  boundary  betweeen  France  and  Italy. 
The  house  of  Farnese  becoming  extinct  in  1731,  the 
Spanish  Infant  Charles  obtained  Parma  and  Piacenza. 
In  the  war  for  the  Polish  throne,  of  1733,  Charles 
Emmanuel  of  Savoy,  in  alliance  with  France  and 
Spain,  conquered  the  Milanese  territory,  and  received 
therefrom,  in  the  peace  of  Vienna  (1738),  Novaraand 
Tortona.  Charles,  Infant  of  Spain,  became  king  of 
the  two  Sicilies,  and  ceded  Parma  and  Piacenza  to 
Austria.  The  Medici  of  Florence,  entitled,  since 
1575,  grand-dukes  of  Tuscany,  became  extinct  in 
1737.  Francis  Stephen,  duke  of  Lorraine,  now  re- 
ceived Tuscany  by  the  preliminaries  of  Vienna,  and, 
becoming  emperor  in  1745,  made  it  the  appanage  of 
the  younger  line  of  the  Austro-Lorraine  house.  In 
the  war  of  Austrian  succession,  the  Spaniards  con- 
quered Milan  (1745),  but  were  expelled  thence  by 
Charles  Emmanuel,  to  whom  Maria  Theresa  ceded, 
in  reward,  some  Milanese  districts,  viz.  all  of  Vige- 
vanasco  and  Bobbio,  and  part  of  Anghiera  and  Pavese. 
Massa  and  Carrara  fell  to  Modena,  in  1743,  by  right 
of  inheritance.  The  Spanish  Infant,  don  Phifip, 
conquered  Parma  and  Piacenza  in  his  own  name,  lost 
them,  and  obtained  them  again  as  a  hereditary  duchy, 
by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748).  Thus,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  houses  of  Lorraine, 
Bourbon,  and  Savoy  possessed  all  Italy,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  ecclesiastical  territories,  Modena  and 
the  lepublics,  which,  like  a  superannuated  man,  be- 
held with  apathy  operations  in  which  they  had  no 
share.  A  quiet  of  forty  years  ushered  in  their  down- 
fall. 

Eighth  Period. — From  the  French  Revolution  to 
the  present  Time. — In  September,  1792,  the  French 
troops  first  penetrated  into  Savoy,  and  planted  the 
tree  of  liberty.  Though  expelled  for  some  time,  in 
1793,  by  the  Piedmontese  and  Austrians,  they  held  it 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  National  Convention 
had  already  declared  war  against  Naples,  in  February, 
1793.  In  April,  1794,  the  French  advanced  into  the 
Piedmontese  and  Genoese  territories,  but  were  expel- 
led from  Italy  in  July,  1795,  by  the  Austrians,  Sar- 
dinians, and  Neapolitans.  In  1796,  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte received  the  chief  command  of  the  French 
army  in  Italy.  He  forced  the  king  of  Sardinia  to 
conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  the  latter  was 
obliged  to  cede  Nizza  (Nice)  and  Savoy  to  France  ; 
conquered  Austrian  Lombardy,  with  the  exception  of 
Mantua ;  put  the  duke  of  Parma  and  the  pope  under 
contribution  ;  and  struck  such  consternation  into  the 
kiiig  of  Naples,  that  he  begged  for  peace.  After 
Mantua  had  also  fallen,  in  1797,  Bonaparte  formed 
of  Milan,  Mantua,  the  portion  of  Parma  north  of  the 
Po,  and  Modena,  the  Cisalpine  republic.  (See  Cis- 
alpine Republic.)  France  likewise  made  war  on  the 
pope,  and  annexed  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Romagna 
to  the  Cisalpine  republic  (1797),  by  the  peace  of 
Tolentino.  The  French  then  advanced  towards 
Rome,  overthrew  the  ecclesiastical  government,  and 
erected  a  Roman  republic  (1798).  In  Genoa,  Bona- 
parte occasioned  a  revolution,  by  which  a  democratic 
republic  was  formed  after  the  model  of  the  French, 
under  the  name  of  the  Ligurian  republic.  The  French 
had,  meanwhile,  penetrated  into  Austria,  through  the 
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Venetian  territory.  The  Venetians  now  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  brave  Tyrolese,  who  gained 
advantages  over  the  French  in  their  Alps.  Bona- 
parte, therefore,  occupied  Venice  without  striking-  a 
blow,  and  gave  the  republic  a  democratic  constitu- 
tion ;  but,  by  the  peace  of  Campo-Formio  (L7th  Oct., 
1797),  the  Venetian  territory,  as  far  as  the  Adige, 
was  relinquished  to  Austria,  and  the  rest  incorporated 
with  the  Cisalpine  republic.  The  king  of  Sardinia 
concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  subsidy  with 
France,  October  25  ;  but,  in  1798,  the  directory,  as- 
sailed in  Rome  from  Naples,  deemed  it  expedient  to 
compel  him  to  resign  his  territories  on  the  main  land. 
Notwithstanding  its  treaty  of  amity  with  France, 
Naples  concluded  an  alliance,  in  1798,  with  Britain 
and  Russia.  The  French,  therefore,  occupied  Naples, 
and  erected  there  the  Parthenopean  republic.  The 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany  had  likewise  formed  an 
alliance  with  Naples  and  Britain,  and  his  country 
was,  in  return,  compelled  by  the  French  to  receive, 
like  Piedmont,  a  military  administration.  After  the 
congress  of  Radstadt  (q.  v.)  was  broken  off,  Austria 
and  the  German  empire,  under  Russian  support,  re- 
newed the  war  against  the  French,  who  again  left 
Naples  and  Rome  to  the  British,  Russians,  and 
Turks.  The  king  and  the  pope  returned  to  their 
capitals  in  Lombardy  ;  the  French  were  defeated  by 
the  Austrians,  under  Kray  and  Melas,  and  by  the 
Russians,  under  Suwarroff,  and  lost  all  their  fortresses, 
except  Genoa,  where  Massena  sustained  a  vigorous 
siege,  while  his  countrymen  had  to  evacuate  all  Italy. 
But,  in  the  mean  while,  Bonaparte  was  made  first 
consul  after  his  return  from  Egypt.  (See  Egypt, 
Campaign  of  the  French  in.)  He  marched  witli  a 
new  army  to  Italy,  defeated  the  Austrians  at  the 
memorable  battle  of  Marengo  (1800),  and  compelled 
them  to  a  capitulation,  by  which  all  the  Italian  for- 
tresses were  again  evacuated.  By  the  peace  of 
Luneville  (q.  v.),  Feb.  9,  1801,  the  possession  of 
Venice  was  confirmed  to  A  ustria,  which  was  to  indem- 
nify the  duke  of  Modena,  by  the  cession  of  Brisgau. 
The  duke  of  Parma  received  Tuscany,  and  after- 
wards, from  Bonaparte,  the  title  of  king  of  Etruria. 
Parma  was  united  with  France.  The  Cisalpine  and 
Ligurian  republics  were  guaranteed  by  Austria  and 
France,  and  with  the  Ligurian  territories  were  united 
the  imperial  fiefs  included  within  their  limits.  The 
king  of  Naples,  who  had  occupied  the  States  of  the 
Church,  was  obliged  to  conclude  peace  at  Florence 
(28th  of  March).  By  Russian  mediation,  he  escaped 
with  the  cession  of  Piombino,  the  Stato  degli  Presidj, 
and  his  half  of  the  island  of  Elba,  together  with  the 
promise  of  closing  his  harbours  against  the  British. 
The  other  half  of  Elba  Tuscany  had  already  relin- 
quished to  France.  But  the  whole  island  was  obsti- 
nately defended  by  the  British  and  Corsicans,  with 
the  armed  inhabitants,  and  not  evacuated  till  autumn. 
The  Stato  degli  Presidj  France  ceded  to  Etruria, 
September  19.  Strong  detachments  of  French  troops 
remained  both  in  Naples  and  Tuscany,  and  their  sup- 
port cost  immense  sums.  To  the  republics  of  Genoa 
and  Lucca  the  first  consul  gave  new  constitutions  in 
1801.  But  in  January,  1802,  the  Cisalpine  republic 
was  transformed  into  the  Italian  republic,  in  imitation 
of  the  new  French  constitution,  and  Bonaparte  be- 
came president.  He  appointed  the  citizen  Melzi 
d'Erile  vice  president.  Genoa  also  received  a  new 
constitution,  and  Girolamo  Durazzo  for  doge.  Pied- 
mont, however,  was  united  with  France.  After 
Bonaparte  had  become  emperor,  in  1804,  he  attached 
(March  17,  1805)  the  royal  crown  of  Italy  to  the 
new  imperial  crown ;  he  promised,  however,  never  to 
unite  the  new  monarchy  with  France,  and  even  to 
give  it  a  king  of  its  own.  The  new  constitution  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  French  empire.  Napoleon 


founded  the  order  of  the  iron  crown,  and  having 
placed  the  crown  on  his  own  head,  at  Milan,  May 
26,  and  Genoa  having  been  united  with  France,  May 
25,  he  appointed  his  step-son,  Eugene  Beauharnais, 
viceroy  of  Italy,  who  laboured  with  great  zeal  for  the 
improvement  of  all  branches  of  the  government,  of 
industry,  and  the  arts.  Circumstances,  however,  ren- 
dered this  new  government  oppressive,  as  the  public- 
expenses,  during  peace,  amounted  to  100,000,000 
francs,  which  were  all  to  be  contributed  by  less  than 
4,000,000  people.  No  European  power  recognised, 
expressly,  the  Italian  kingdom  of  Napoleon.  The 
emperor  continued  to  strengthen  his  power  against 
the  active  enemies  of  the  new  order  of  things,  and 
gave  to  his  sister  Eliza  the  principality  of  Piombino, 
and  to  her  husband,  Pasquale  Bacciocchi,  the 
republic  of  Lucca,  as  a  principality,  both  as  French 
fiefs.  Parma,  Piacenza  and  Guastalla  were  incor- 
porated with  the  French  empire,  July  21st.  The 
pope  was  obliged  to  sanction  the  imperial  coronation 
by  his  presence.  Austria  now  acceded  to  the  alliance 
of  Russia,  and  Britain  against  France.  Naples, 
also,  again  suffered  the  British  and  Russians  to  land. 
But  the  success  of  the  Austrian  arms  was  frustrated 
by  the  defeats  at  Ulm  and  AusterliU,  after  which 
the  peace  of  Presburg  (December  26th,  1805),  com- 
pleted the  French  supremacy  in  Italy.  Austrian 
Venice,  with  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  was  united  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy ;  and  this,  with  all  the  French 
institutions,  Italy  recognised.  The  kingdom  had 
now  an  extent  of  35,450  square  miles,  with  5,657,000 
inhabitants.  Naples  was  evacuated  by  its  auxiliaries, 
and  occupied  by  the  French,  notwithstanding  the 
attempts  of  the  queen  to  excite  an  universal  insurrec- 
tion. March  31,  Napoleon  gave  the  crown  of  Naples 
to  his  brother  Joseph.  In  vain  did  the  prince  of 
Hesse-Philipsthal  defend  the  fortress  of  Gaeta.  In 
vain  did  an  insurrection  break  out  in  Calabria, 
encouraged  by  the  British,  who,  under  general 
Sf.uart,  defeated  the  French  at  Maida,  July  4,  and 
conquered  several  fortified  places  on  the  coast ;  but, 
after  Gaeta  had  fallen  (July  18),  and  Massena 
penetrated  as  far  as  Calabria,  they  re-embarked. 
As  the  British,  however,  were  masters  of  the  sea, 
Sicily  was  secured  to  king  Ferdinand.  In  1808,  the 
widow  of  the  king  of  Etruria,  who  conducted  the 
regency  in  behalf  of  her  minor  son,  was  deprived 
of  her  kingdom,  which  was  united  with  France. 
Napoleon,  moreover,  appointed  his  brother-in-law, 
the  prince  Borghese,  governor-general  of  the  depart- 
ments beyond  the  Alps,  who  took  up  his  residence  at 
Turin.  As  Napoleon  had,  meanwhile,  given  his 
brother  Joseph  the  crown  of  Spain  (who  reluctantly 
left  Naples,  where  he  was  much  esteemed,  as  he 
had,  within  this  short  time,  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  most  essential  improvements),  he  filled  the 
throne  of  Naples  with  his  brother-in-law,  Joachim 
Murat,  until  that  period  grand-duke  of  Berg,  who 
entered  Naples  Sept.  6,  1808.  lu  1809,  the  emperor 
gave  Tuscany  to  his  sister  Eliza,  of  Piombino,  with 
the  title  of  grand-duchess.  In  the  same  year, 
Austria  made  new  exertions  to  break  the  excessive 
power  of  France ;  but  Napoleon  again  drove  her 
troops  from  the  field,  and  appeared  once  more 
victorious  in  Vienna,  where  he  proclaimed  (May  17) 
the  end  of  the  secular  authority  of  the  popes  (a 
measure  of  which  his  downfall  has  delayed  the 
execution),  and  the  union  of  the  States  of  the 
Church  with  France.  Rome  became  the  second 
city  of  the  empire,  and  a  pension  of  2,000,000  of 
francs  was  assigned  to  the  pope.  After  the  peace  of 
Vienna,  by  which  Napoleon  acquired  the  Illyrian 
provinces,  Istria  and  Dalmatia  were  separated  from 
the  kingdom  of  lUtly,  and  attached  to  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  Baviiria  ceded  to  Italy  the  circle  or  the. 
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Adige,  a  part  of  Eisach,  and  the  jurUdietioo  of 
i-ii.  The  power  of  the  French  emperor  was 
now,  to  all  appearance,  as  firmly  established  in  Italy 
as  in  all  Europe.  While  the  Italian  people  were 
supporting  French  armies,  sacrificing  their  own 
troops  in  the  ambitious  wars  of  Napoleon  in  remote 
regions,  and  were  obliged  to  pay  heavy  taxes  in  the 
midst  of  the  total  ruin  of  their  commerce,  all  the 
periodicals  were  full  of  praises  of  the  institutions  for 
the  encouragement  of  science,  arts,  and  industry  in 
Italy.  After  the  fatal  retreat  from  Russia,  Murat, 
whom  Napoleon  liad  personally  offended,  deserted 
the  cause  of  France,  and  joined  Austria,  Jan.  11, 

1814,  whose  army  penetrated  into  Italy,  under  Belle- 
^arde.      The   viceroy,   Eugene,  continued   true    to 
Napoleon  and  his  own  character,  and  offered  to  the 
enemies  of  his  dynasty  the  boldest  resistance,  which 
was  frustrated  by  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  France. 
After  the  truce  of  April  21,  1814,  the  French  troops 
evacuated  all  Italy,  and  most  of  the  provinces  were 
restored  to  their  legitimate  sovereigns.     The  wife  of 
Napoleon,   however,   the    empress    Maria    Louisa, 
obtained  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Guas- 
talla,   with   reversion   to   her  son  ;   and   Napoleon 
himself  became  sovereign  of  Elba,  of  which  he  took 
possession  May   4.      B  ut,  before  the  congress  of 
Vienna   had    organized    the    political    relations    of 
Europe,  he  effected  his  return  to  France,  March  1, 

1815.  At  the  same  lime,  the  king  of  Naples,  Murat 
(See    Murat),    abandoned    his    former    ambiguous 
attitude,  and  took  up  arris,  as  he  pretended,  for 
the  independence  of  Italy.     But  his  appeal  to  the 
Italians,  March  30,  was  answered  by  a  declaration  of 
war  by  Austria,  April  12.     Driven  from  Bologna  by 
the  Austrian  forces,  April  15,  and  totally  defeated 
by  Bianchi  Tolentino,  May  2  and  3,  he  lost  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  into  which  the  Austrian  general 
Nugent  had   penetrated  from  Rome,  and   Bianchi 
from  Aquila,  seven  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the 
campaign.     He  embarked  from  Naples,  with  a  view 
of  escaping  to   France,  May   19.      Ferdinand  IV. 
returned  from  Palermo,  and  Murat's  family  found  an 
asylum  in  Austria.     Murat  himself  made  a  descent 
in  Calabria,  from  Corsica,  in  order  to  recover  his 
lost   kingdom.     He  was   taken  prisoner  at  Pizzo, 
brought  before  a  court-martial,  and  shot,  Oct.  13, 
1815.* 

*  If  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  was  regretted  in  any 
quarter  of  the  world,  it  was  in  Italy.  This  country,  which, 
to  the  misfortune  of  Germany—  that  of  bein 


g  split  into 

petty  divisions,  and  convulsed  by  civil  dissensions,  for 
centuries—  adds  the  further  misfortune  of  obeying  foreign 
princes,  had  become  destitute  of  every  element  of  national 
life.  Its  commerce  wag  fettered  by  the  numerous  political 
divisions  ;  itn  administration  poisoned  and  vitiated  to  a 
degree  of  which  none  can  have  an  idea,  except  an  eye- 
witneM  ;  the  cultivators  of  the  ground  impoverished  bv  the 
lieavy  rents  which  they  had  to  pay  to  the  rirh  land- 
owners ;  science  enslaved  by  the  sway  of  the  clergy  ;  the 
noblemen,  distrusted  by  the  foreign  governments,  where 
they  existed,  and  not  admitted  to  offices  of  great  impor- 
tance, had  lost  energy  and  activity  ;,  in  fact,  hardly  any 
thing  could  be  said  to  flourish,  with  the  exception  of  music, 
and,  to  a  certain  depree,  other  fine  art«.  Under  Napoleon, 
••very  thing  was  changed.  Italian  armies  were  created, 
which  gave  birth  to  a  sense  of  military  honour  among  the 
people  ;  the  organization  of  the  judicial  tribunals  was  im- 
proved, and  justice  much  better  administered;  industry  was 
awakened  and  encouraged;  schools  received  new  atten. 
tion,  and  the  sciences  were  concentrated  in  large  and 
effective  learned  societies  :  in  short,  a  new  life  was 
awakened,  and  no  Italian  or  German,  who  wishes  well  to 
his  country,  can  read  without  deep  interest  the  passage  in 
Las  Cases'  Memorial,  in  which  Napoleon-s  views  on  these 
*o  countries  are  given.  His  prophecy,  that  Italy  will  one 
day  be  united,  we  hope  will  be  fulfilled.  Union  has  been 

e  ardent  wuh  of  reflecting  Italians  for  centuries,  and  the 

t   is  the   great    cause    of   the    suffering    of   this 

).pa..t,f,:l    but   unfortunate    country.     A    very  interesting 

jrk,  respecting  the  improvement  of  civil  spirit  in  Italy, 
during  the  time  of  Napoleon,  is  Lettrcs  snr  I  Italic,  by 


Meanwhile,  the  congress  of  Vienna,  by  the  act  of 
June  9,  Ifcl5,  had  arranged  the  affairs  of  Italy. — 1. 
The  king  of  Sardinia  was  reinstated  in  his  territories, 
according  to  the  boundaries  of  1792,  with  some 
alterations  on  the  side  of  Geneva  ;  for  the  portion  of 
Savoy,  left  in  possession  of  France  by  the  peace  of 
Paris,  of  May  30,  1814,  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  of  November  20,  1815.  To  his  states  was 
united  Genoa,  as  a  duchy,  according  to  the  boun- 
daries of  that  republic,  in  1792,  and  contrary  to  the 
promises  made  to  Genoa. — 2.  The  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria united  with  his  hereditary  states  the  new  Lorn- 
bardo-Venetian  provinces  formerly  belonging  to 
Austria,  the  Valteline,  Bormio,  and  Chiavenna,  se- 
parated from  theGrisons,  besides  Mantua  and  Milan. 
I  stria,  however,  was  united  with  the  Germanic- 
Austrian  kingdom  of  Illyria  ;  Dalmatia,  with  llagusa 
and  Cattaro,  constituting  a  distinct  Austrian  king- 
dom.— 3.  The  valley  of  the  Powas  adopted  as  the 
boundary  between  the  States  of  the  Church  and 
Parma ;  otherwise,  the  boundaries  of  Jan.  1,  1792, 
were  retained.  The  Austrian  house  of  Este  again 
received  Modena,  Reggio,  Mirandola,  Massa,  and 
Carrara. — 4.  The  empress  Maria  Louisa  received 
the  state  of  Parma,  as  a  sovereign  duchess,  but,  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  June  10,  1817,  only  for  life,  it 
being  agreed  that  the  duchess  of  Lucca  and  her  de- 
scendants should  inherit  it.  Lucca,  in  that  case,  falls 
to  the  Tuscan  dynasty,  which,  in  return,  resigns  its 
districts  in  Bohemia  to  the  duke  of  Reichstaut. — 5. 
The  archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria  became  again 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  to  which  were  joined  the 
Stato  degli  Presidj,  the  former  Neapolitan  part  of  the 
island  of  Elba,  the  principality  of  Piombino.  and 
some  small  included  districts,  formerly  fiefs  of  the 
German  empire.  The  prince  Buoncompagni  Ludo- 
visi  retained  all  his  rights  of  property  in  Elba  and 
Piombino. — 6.  The  Infanta,  Maria  Louisa,  received 
Lucca,  of  which  she  took  possession  as  a  sovereign 
duchy,  1817,  with  an  annuity  of  500,000  francs,  till 
the  reversion  of  Parma. — 7.  The  territories  of  the 
church  were  all  restored,  with  the  exception  of  the 
strip  of  land  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po  ;  and  Austria 
retained  the  right  of  maintaining  garrisons  in  Fer- 
rera  and  Commacchio. — 8.  Ferdinand  IV.  was  again 
recognised  as  king  of  the  two  Sicilies.  Britain  re- 
tained Malta,  and  was  declared  the  protectress  uf 
the  United  Ionian  Islands.  (See  Ionian  Islands.) 
The  knights  of  Malta,  who  had  recovered  their  pos- 
sessions in  the  States  «f  the  Church  and  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  two  Sicilies  (in  Spain,  1815),  for  a  time 
made  Catania,  and  after  1826,  Ferrara,  their  resi- 
dence. The  republic  of  San  Marino,  and  the  prince  of 
Monaco,  whose  mountain  fortress  the  Sardinians, 
and,  before  them,  the  French,  occupied,  alone  re- 
mained unharmed  amid  the  fifteen  political  revolu- 
tions which  Italy  had  undergone  in  the  course  of 
twenty-five  years.  The  Austrian  predominance  was 
thus  more  firmly  established  than  ever  in  Italy.  In 
its  seas  and  on  its  coasts,  the  British  trident  rules. 

Meanwhile,  the  desire  of  union  arid  indepen- 
dence was  not  extinguished  among  the  people  of 
Italy.  Traces  of  a  struggle  for  a  united  and  liberal 
government  were  almost  every  where  visible ;  and 
several  of  the  governments,  Naples,  Rome,  and  Turin, 
in  particular,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  protect  them- 
selves against  secret  political  societies  (Unitarians, 
Carbonari)  and  freemasonry  by  inquisitory  tribunals, 
Jesuits  and  secret  police.  While  the  spirit  of  Car- 
bonarism  (see  Carbonari),  excited  by  the  Spanish 
revolution  of  January  1,  1820,  and  having  for  its 


Lullin  de  Chateauvieux.  This  work  also  contains  much 
information  respecting  the  agriculture  of  Italy,  and  m*ny 
other  subjects,  of  which  the  descriptions  of  this  country 
hardly  ever  speak. 
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object  the  union  of  Italy  under  one  government,  and 
its  independence  of  foreign  powers,  particularly  of 
A  ustria,  threatened  to  subvert  the  political  institu- 
tions of  the  peninsula  in  general,  and  of  the  single 
states  in  particular,  and  in  some  places,  especially  in 
Naples,  Sicily,  and  Piedmont,  actually  shook  them, 
by  rousing  the  troops  to  revolt,  and  by  exciting 
popular  commotions — the  cabinets  laboured  with 
equal  zeal  to  maintain  the  principle  of  stability  by 
the  suppression  of  every  revolution,  and  by  opposing 
to  the  popular  spirit  the  power  of  the  police.  Thus 
was  a  question,  fraught  with  the  most  momentous 
consequences  for  all  Europe,  practically  decided  in 
Italy,  viz.  whether  one  state  is  entitled  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  another,  and  overthrow,  by 
force  of  arms,  any  new  constitution  which  militates 
against  the  absolute  monarchical  principle.  This 
principle,  which  was  proclaimed  unconditionally  by 
the  leading  states  of  the  continent,  and  by  Great 
Britain  under  the  supposition  of  particular  circum- 
stances threatening  imminent  danger  to  the  neigh- 
bouring state  (see  lord  Castlereagh's  declaration  of 
the  19th  January,  1821),  resulted  in  Austria  (as  the 
nearest  interested  power,  which  had  prevented  the 
introduction  of  the  representative  system  into  Italy 
in  1815)  restoring  by  force  of  arms  the  ancient  pre- 
rogatives of  the  royal  authority  in  Naples,  Sicily,  and 
Piedmont,  after  obtaining  the  assent  of  the  other 
four  leading  powers,  which  had  been  closely  allied 
since  1818,  and  also  of  the  Italian  sovereigns, 
who  participated,  at  the  congress  of  Laybach,  in  the 
discussions  respecting  the  affairs  of  Italy.  Thus 
this  power  not  only  secured  its  own  Italian  provinces 
from  the  operation  of  liberal  principles,  but  establish- 
ed its  position  as  the  guardian  of  the  principle  of 
stability  and  absolute  monarchy  in  Italy.  All  this 
was  effected  by  a  war  of  four  days  with  the  revolu- 
tionary army  of  the  Carbonari  of  Naples  (7th-lOth 
March,  1821),  and  by  a  war  of  three  days  with  the 
federal  party  of  Piedmont  (7th-9th  of  April,  182  J)  ; 
so  that  Russia  had  no  occasion  to  permit  its  army  of 
100,000  men,  already  put  in  motion,  to  advance 
against  the  Italian  nations.  For  the  history  of  those 
military  revolutions,  see  Naples  and  Piedmont. 
Respecting  the  congress  of  monarchs  and  ministers 
held  at  Troppau,  from  October  to  December,  1820  ; 
at  Laybach,  from  January  to  the  13th  May,  1821 ; 
and  the  congress,  as  splendid  as  it  was  numerous, 
held  at  Verona,  from  October  to  the  14th  Decem- 
ber, 1822,  where  the  question  of  armed  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  states,  in  reference  to  Italy 
and  Spain,  was  discussed,  and  decided  against  the 
claims  of  the  popular  party,  though,  in  Verona,  with- 
out the  acquiescence  of  Britain,  (see  Congress,  In- 
tervention, and  Holy  Alliance)  In  the  congress  of 
Verona  the  Porte  had  no  share,  because  it  did  not 
recognise  the  right  of  interfering  in  its  internal  affairs 
(with  reference  to  the  Greeks).  Even  the  deputies 
of  the  provisionary  government  of  Greece  (see 
Greece,  Revolution  of)  were  not  admitted  at  Verona  ; 
the  pope,  however,  opened  an  asylum  to  the 
Greeks  in  general  in  Ancona,  and  suffered  'the  letter 
of  count  Metaxa  to  be  published,  in  which  he  solicit- 
ed the  mediation  of  the  holy  father  in  behalf  of 
the  affairs  of  Greece  at  the  congress  of  Verona. 
The  affairs  of  Italy  were  discussed  in  the  last 
sessions  of  the  congress.  The  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  Italian  states  were  as  follows,  and  voted  in  the 
following  order: — Rome,  the  cardinal  Spina,  and 
Leardi,  the  nuncio  at  the  court  of  Vienna  (who  died 
1823)  ;  Naples,  the  prince  Alvaro  Ruffo,  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  the  marquis  Ruffo,  private  secre- 
tary of  king  Ferdinand  ;  Sardinia,  the  count  Delia 
Torre,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  count  Pra- 
lorme,  Sardinian  minister  to  the  court  of  Vienna  ; 


Tuscany,  the  minister,  prince  Veri-Corsini  ;  Parma, 
the  count  Magarly,  minister  of  state ;  Lucca,  the 
minister  Mausi,  and  count  Guicciardini.  The  peti- 
tions of  the  Maltese  order  for  their  restoration  as  a 
sovereign  power  were  submitted  by  the  commander, 
Antonio  Busco ;  nothing,  however,  was  decided  on 
the  subject,  and  the  loan  which  the  order  subse 
quently  attempted  to  negotiate  in  London,  in  1823, 
had  as  little  success  as  the  negotiation  with  the 
Greek  senate  for  the  cession  of  an  island.  The 
political  maxims  which  the  monarchs  followed  at  these 
congresses,  with  respect  to  Italy,  were  laid  before 
the  world,  in  the  Circular  Note  of  Verona  of  Decem- 
ber 14, 1822.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  congress 
of  Verona,  the  king  of  Naples  followed  the  emperor 
of  Austria  to  Vienna,  where  he  remained  till  July, 
1823,  and  then  returned  to  his  states,- — his  various 
oaths  taken  to  support  a  constitutional  form  of 
government  having  been  all  violated.  The  efforts 
of  the  most  intelligent  Italians,  from  the  time  of 
Macchiavelli  and  Caesar  Borgia,  son  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander VI.  (see  Alexander  FL),  to  restore  the  politi- 
cal unity  of  their  native  country,  have  given  rise  to 
the  numerous  secret  political  societies  in  Italy,  which 
in  Bologna  were  called  the  Guelft ;  in  the  Roman 
and  Neapolitan  states,  the  Patriotti  Europei,  and 
Carbonari;  to  Upper  Italy,  the  Spilla  nera;  in 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  the  Filadelfi  and  Federati. 
in  Milan,  the  Adelfia,  or  the  Societd  de1  sreblimt 
maestri  perfetti,  laboured  to  produce  a  general  out- 
break of  insurrections  in  Italy,  in  order  to  surround 
the  Austrian  army  on  its  advance  against  Naples. 
Even  the  advocates  of  the  illiberal  system,  or  the 
theocratic  faction,  as  it  was  termed,  which  likewise 
pursued  its  objects  in  secret  societies,  took  advantage 
of  the  national  desire  of  greater  unity  in  Italy.  It 
was  therefore  natural  that  the  idea  of  connecting  the 
Italian  states  in  a  political  system,  similar  to  the  Ger- 
manic confederation,  should  have  been  agitated  by  the 
statesmen  of  the  congress  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  given  up,  and  Italy  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
Austria.  On  the  other  hand,  measures  were  adopted, 
by  all  the  Italian  states,  to  extirpate  the  liberal  spirit 
which,  propagating  itself  under  a  perpetual  variety 
of  new  forms  (for  example,  in  the  sect  of  the  Ordoni 
di  Napoli,  of  the  Descamisados ,  of  the  Barabisti,  in 
Naples  and  the  rest  of  Italy),  had  not  ceased  in  the 
year  1825,  in  the  June  of  which  year  a  conspiracy 
was  detected  at  Rome,  to  pursue  its  ancient  object  of 
uniting  all  the  Italian  states  into  one  confederacy  as 
a  republic  or  constitutional  monarchy,  and  freeing 
them  from  foreign  influence.  This  display  of  revolu- 
tionary spirit  is  nothing  new  in  the  history  of  Italy. 
The  middle  ages,  that  golden  period  of  absolute 
power,  exhibit  there  an  almost  uninterrupted  series 
of  such  political  conspiracies,  republican  schemes, 
and  destructive  convulsions,  because  Italy  has  never 
yet  been  permitted  to  be  politically  a  nation,  and  to 
adopt  a  form  required  by  its  wants  and  its  rights. 
One  leading  measure  was,  to  occupy  for  some  years 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  Piedmont  (in 
which  the  old  troops  were  disbanded),  at  the  expense 
of  these  states,  with  Austrian  armies,  which  had 
restored  the  former  state  of  things.  This  was  done 
conformably  with  the  treaties  between  Austria  and 
king  Ferdinand,  of  October  18, 1821,  and  the  king  oi 
Sardinia,  Charles  Felix,  at  Novara,  July  24,  1821. 
But,  in  compliance  with  the  decrees  of  Verona 
(December  14, 1822),  the  Austrian  troops,  12,000  in 
number,  were  gradually  removed  from  Piedmont  in 
1823,  and  the  fortress  of  Alessandria  was  surrendered, 
September  30, 1823,  to  Sardinian  troops.  In  the  same 
year,  after  a  new  Neapolitan  army  had  been  organ- 
ized in  Naples,  the  Austrian 'garrison,  of  about  42,000 
men,  was  diminished  about  17,000,  and,  in  Sicily, 
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only  the  citadel  of  Palermo  continued  to  be  occupied 
by  Austrian  troops.  The  last  detachment  left  the 
kingdom  in  1827.  The  influence  of  Austria  on  the 
internal  administration  was  likewise  every  where  felt. 
The  police  of  each  state  adopted  the  strictest  mea- 
sures for  maintaining  internal  tranquillity.  Secret 
societies  were  strictly  prohibited  (for  example,  in  the 
Austrian  Italian  states,  by  a  proclamation  of  August 
80,  1820)  ;  tribunals  were  erected,  and,  in  Naples, 
supported  by  moveable  columns,  to  punish  the  authors 
of  revolutions  ;  executions,  proscription,  and  banish- 
ment ensued.  Some  condemned  Neapolitans  and 
Lombards  were  carried  to  the  Austrian  fortresses  of 
Spielberg  and  Munkatsch.  The  Neapolitan  govern- 
ment proceeded  with  the  utmost  rigour  against  poli- 
tical criminals,  as  did  also  the  Sardinian  and  Moden- 
ese.  Both  Naples  and  Sardinia,  nevertheless,  issued 
decrees  of  amnesty,  from  which  only  the  authors  and 
leaders  of  the  insurrection  were  excluded.  Notwith- 
standing this  severity,  political  offences  were  so 
numerous,  that,  in  Naples,  in  January,  1824,  a  more 
summary  form  of  judicial  proceeding  was  prescribed 
to  the  criminal  courts.  This  was  the  fourth  time, 
since  1821,  that  the  government  had  been  compelled, 
on  account  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  prisons,  to 
have  recourse  to  extraordinary  expedients.  The 
Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  Lucca,  Parma,  Tus- 
cany, and  the  church  displayed  the  same  anxiety  in 
relation  to  secret  associations.  In  Venice,  the  court 
of  justice  condemned  thirty-two,  and  in  Milan  six- 
teen persons  to  death  ;  but  the  emperor,  in  1823, 
and  January,  1824,  transmuted  the  sentence  into  that 
of  perpetual  or  temporary  imprisonment.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1821,  the  pope  excommunicated  the  sect  of 
the  Carbonari,  and  all  similar  associations,  as 
branches  of  the  long  prohibited  freemasons  ;  but  in 
the  Roman  state,  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Lucca,  no 
punishments  were  inflicted  for  participation  in  foi-mer 
political  societies.  In  general,  the  papal  govern- 
ment, under  the  direction  of  the  cardinal  Gonsalvi, 
was  distinguished  from  the  others  for  conciliatory 
measures,  and  for  moderation  in  establishing  internal 
tranquillity.  The  influence  of  the  apostolic  see  on 
the  states  convulsed  by  revolutions  was  thus,  in  some 
degree,  increased.  The  press,  universities,  and 
schools,  were,  in  particular,  closely  watched.  In 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  in  Piedmont, 
strict  measures  were  taken  for  the  purification  and 
discipline  of  the  literary  institutions  ;  the  Jesuits  were 
restored,  and  rendered  influential  in  the  education  of 
youth,  by  having  committed  to  them,  at  Rome,  and 
other  places,  the  schools,  colleges,  and  oratories, 
which  they  had  before  conducted.  On  the  other 
hand,  numerous  banditti  disturbed  the  public  secu- 
rity, especially  in  Naples  and  the  States  of  the 
Church.  One  of  them  got  in  their  power  (January, 
1822),  an  Austrian  colonel,  for  whose  liberation  they 
had  the  audacity  to  demand  40,000  Roman  dollars ; 
but  they  released  him  on  seeing  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  Austrian  troops.  In  January,  1824, 
according  to  the  Diario  di  Roma,  a  numerous  band 
of  roving  youths  was  discovered  in  Italy,  who  had 
run  away  from  their  parents,  organized  themselves 
into  companies,  and  subsisted  by  frauds  and  robbery. 
Among  the  single  events,  important  for  the  history 
of  Italy  in  late  times,  we  must  mention  the  death  of 
pope  Pius  VII.,  in  consequence  of  fracturing  his  leg, 
August  20,  1823.  After  a  short  conclave  (from  3d 
to  27th  September),  he  was  succeeded  by  cardinal 
Annibal  della  Genga,  born  in  1760,  at  the  family 
=astle  of  the  same  name,  near  Spoleto,  a  prelate  dis- 
tinguished for  his  diplomatic  services;  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Leo  XII.,  September  27,  1823.*  In  the 

•  Leo  XII.  died  Feb.,  10,  1829,  and  cardinal  Castiglione 


year  1825,  Leo  caused  a  jubilee  to  br  celebrated  in 
the  States  of  the  Church.  (See  Jubilee.)  The  friend 
and  secretary  of  Pius  VII.,  the  statesman  cardina. 
Gonsalvi,  who  effected  great  changes  in  the  system 
of  internal  administration,  died  at  Rome,  Jan'.,  24, 
1824.  He  had  bestowed  the  presents  received  from 
the  European  sovereigns  (upwards  of  100,000  scudi 
in  value),  on  the  college  de  propaganda  fide,  of  which 
he  was  the  last  prefect;  and  a  treat  sum  of  money 
for  rebuilding  St  Paul's  church,  burned  in  Rome,  in 
1823.  A  somewhat  milder  spirit  prevailed  in  the 
Two  Sicilies,  after  the  accession  of  Francis  I.  (Jan.  4, 
1825.) 

Italy  depends  almost  solely  on  its  agriculture  for 
subsistence;  the  sources  from  which  it  formerly  drew 
its  support,  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce, 
being  almost  dried  up.  Commerce  with  foreign 
countries,  which,  in  Naples  especially,  is  altogether 
stagnant,  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  dependent  on 
the  British ;  thence  the  universal  want  of  specie,  the 
financial  embarrassments  of  the  governments,  and 
the  loans  negotiated  with  Rothschild.  Italy  no  longer 
lives,  as  formerly,  on  her  cities,  but  on  her  soil.  And 
even  this  source  of  prosperity  maintains  but  a  feeble 
existence,  while  taxes  and  tariffs  impede  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  staple  productions  to  foreign  countries,  or 
bands  of  banditti  and  the  want  of  good  roads  obstruct 
internal  intercourse,  as  in  Sicily  and  Calabria.  The 
natural  advantages  of  Italy  entitle  her  to  the  highest 
rank  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  arts  ;  but  all 
branches  of  industry  groan  under  political  oppression. 
The  government  and  people  look  on  each  other  with 
jealousy  and  hate,  and  the  ecclesiastical  establishment 
poisons  the  springs  of  national  activity.  A  political 
excitement  is  continually  kept  up  by  means  of  secret 
societies,  which  are  found  also  in  Spain  and  Switzer- 
land, under  different  appellations  —  Consistoriales, 
Crocesignati,  Crociferi,  Societd  della  Santa  Fede, 
Societd  del  Anello,  and  of  the  Bruti.  The  noted 
count  Le  Maistre  was,  for  a  long  time,  in  Piedmont, 
the  head  of  these  malcontents,  who  sought  to  accom- 
plish desperate,  ambitious  plans,  while  apparently 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  religion  or  morality.  Even 
the  Calderari,  in  Naples,  whose  head  was  the  ex- 
minister  of  the  police  of  Naples,  prince  Canosa,  have 
become  one  with  the  Sanfedists,  who  were  connected 
with  the  gouvernement  occulte  (as  it  was  denominated , 
of  France.  These  ultras  hate  even  Austria,  because 
it  seems  to  act  with  too  great  moderation.  The 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  is  a  man  of  lenient  principles, 
and,  in  that  country,  not  a  single  Tuscan  has  been 
brought  to  account  for  political  transgressions.  Like 
the  rest  of  Europe,  Italy  is  on  the  eve  of  momentous 
events ;  but  the  convulsions  in  that  country  will  be 
more  violent  than  in  many  others,  in  consequence  of 
its  having  to  struggle  at  once  for  unity  and  indepen- 
dence, against  a  deeply  rooted  and  obnoxious  ecclesi- 
astical establishment,  the  ignorance  of  a  vast  number 
of  the  people,  and  powerful  enemies. 

For  the  general  history  of  Italy,  previous  to  the 
last  period,  see  Muratori's  invaluable  works :  Jlnnali 
d 'Italia  (12  vols.  4to);  Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptores, 
(28  vols.  folio);  and  Sismondi's  Histoire  des  Repub- 
liques  Italiennes  (third  edition,  16  vols.  1825).  A 
continuation  of  Guicciardini's  Storia  d'ltalia,  until 
1789,  by  C.  Botta,  has  lately  been  announced. 
Percival's  History  of  Italy,  (2  vols.),  contains  a 
shorter  view  of  the  modern  history  of  that  country. 
For  further  information  on  the  modern  history  and 
the  statistics  of  Italy,  see  Carlo  Botta's  Storia  d' Italia 


was  elected  pope,  March  31.  He  took  the  name  of  Piu* 
VIII.,  and  died  in  December,  1830.  Early  in  1831,  cardinal 
Cappellari  was  elected  pope,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Gregory  XVI. 
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dal  1789  at  1814  (Paris,  1824,  4  vols.  4to,  and  in 
French,  5  vols.);  the  Anna.ll  d 'Italia  dal  1750  (con- 
tinuation of  Muratori),  compilati  dal  Abbate  A.  Coppi 
(3  vols.,  Rome,  1825);  Bossi's  Storia  d' Italia  anticae 
moderna ;  the  Memoires  sur  la  Cour  du  Prince  En- 
gine, et  sur  le  Royaume  d  Italic,  pendant  la  Domina- 
tion de  Napoleon,  &c.  (Paris,  1824);  also,  Leo's 
Geschichte  der  Italienischen  Staaten  (4th  vol.,  Ham- 
burg', 1830),  and  the  historical  works  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  subsequent  article  on  Italian  Liter- 
ature ;  also,  the  above-mentioned  work  of  Lullin  de 
Chateauvieux  (Letters  on  Italy).  This  author  in- 
vesti  gates  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  Italy,  and 
describes  regions  which  are  not  visited  by  most 
travellers.  His  comparison  of  the  Italian  system  of 
agriculture  with  the  English  is  interesting. 

Italian  Language.  The  boundaries  of  the  Italian 
language  cannot  be  given  with  precision.  In  the 
north,  towards  Switzerland,  Tyrol,  and  the  other 
neighbouring  countries,  the  valleys  in  which  German, 
Italian,  and  dialects  of  the  ancient  Roman  language, 
are  spoken,  alternate  with  each  other.  Even  the 
sea  is  not  a  definite  limit.  On  account  of  the  early 
extension  of  the  Italians  over  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  including  those  of  Greece  and  the 
coasts  of  the  Grecian  main  land,  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  where  the  last  Italian  sound  is  heard.  It 
is  spoken,  more  or  less  corrupted,  in  all  the  ports  of 
the  Mediterranean,  Christian  and  Turkish.  Of  late, 
however,  the  Italian  language  has  lost  ground  on 
many  islands,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  Ionian  islands, 
(q.  v.)  The  origin  of  this  beautiful  and  most  harmo- 
nious tongue,  is  also  lost  in  obscurity.  The  general 
opinion,  that  the  Italian  originated  from  a  mixture 
of  the  classical  Latin  with  the  languages  of  the  bar- 
barians who  overran  Italy,  is  erroneous.  The  Roman 
literary  language,  which  the  scholar  learns  from 
Horace  and  Cicero,  was  not  the  dialect  of  the  com- 
mon people.  That  the  former  could  not  have  been 
corrupted  by  the  mixture  of  the  barbarous  languages, 
is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  Latin  was  written  in  the 
beginning  of  the  middle  ages,  long  before  the  revival 
of  learning,  with  a  surprising  purity,  considering  the 
circumstances.  After  the  language  of  common  life 
had  been  entirely  changed  by  the  invasion  of  the 
northern  tribes,  in  its  whole  spirit,  rather  than  by  the 
mere  admixture  of  foreign  words  (a  consequence  of 
the  change  of  the  spirit  of  the  people) ,  then  a  new 
language  of  literature  was  formed,  though  the  classi- 
cal Roman  still  continued  to  be  used.  The  new 
language  was  opposed  to  the  variety  of  dialects  which 
had  grown  out  of  common  life  ;  the  formation  of  it, 
however,  was  slow,  because  the  learned  and  the 
poets,  from  whom  it  was  necessary  to  receive  its 
stamp  and  development,  despised  it  as  an  intruder 
on  the  Latin,  which  was  venerable  as  well  by  its  age, 
and  the  treasures  handed  down  in  it,  as  on  account  of 
the  recollections  of  former  greatness,  with  which  the 
suffering  Italians  were  fond  of  flattering  themselves. 
Even  down  to  the  present  day,  that  idiom,  the  melody 
of  which  carries  us  away  in  the  most  unimportant 
author,  is  not  to  be  found  as  the  common  .idiom  of 
the  people  in  any  part  of  Italy.*  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  Boccaccio's  language  is  to  be  heard 
from  the  lips  of  Tuscan  peasant  girls,  or  Florentine 
porters.  Eren  the  Tuscan  and  Florentine  dialect 


*  The  sweetness  of  this  tongue,  which  often  e'ves  tn  a 
passace  a  charm  independent  of  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
and  resembling  that  of  music,  it,  in  our  opinion,  no  where 
PO  apparent  as  in  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered,  and  many 
stanzas  have  struck  us  as  attracting  the  hearer  irresistibly, 
though  some  of  them  have  no  particular  charm  in  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  This  also  gives  the  Italian  improv- 
visator  a  great  advantage  over  one  who  attempts  a  similar 
performance  in  another  language,  in  which  he  i*  entirely 
thrown  upon  the  meaning  of  what  be  sajn. 


differs  from  the  pure  language  of  literature,  whicli, 
during  the  first  centuries  of  Italian  literature,  ia 
found  purer  in  the  poets  of  Sicily  and  Naples  than  in 
the  contemporary  writers  of  Tuscany.  The  circum- 
stance, that  the  most  distinguished  Italian  poets  and 
prose  writers  were  born  in  Florence,  and  the  autho- 
rity assumed  by  later  Tuscan  academies,  particularly 
the  Crusca  (q.  v.),  are  the  causes  why  the  Tuscan 
dialect,  in  spite  of  its  rough  gutturals,  which  are 
intolerable  to  the  other  Italians,f  became  predomi- 
nant in  the  language  of  literature.  Dante,  the 
creator,  as  it  were,  of  Italian  prose  and  poetry,  and 
whose  works  are  full  of  peculiarities  of  different  dia- 
lects, distinctly  maintains,  in  a  treatise  De  vulgari 
Eloquentia,  that  it  is  inadmissible  to  attempt  to 
raise  a  dialect  to  a  literary  language.  Dante,  indeed, 
distinguishes  in  the  lingua  volgare  (so  the  language 
was  called,  which  originated  after  the  invasion  of 
the  barbarians)  a  volgare  illustre,  cardinale,  auli- 
cum,  curiale ;  but  this  sufficiently  proves  that  he 
held  the  opinion  above  stated.  Fernow  (in  his 
Roman  Studies,  Book  viii.,  No.  11)  mentions  fif- 
teen chief  dialects,  of  which  the  Tuscan  has  six 
subdivisions.  Those  dialects,  in  which  no  literary 
productions  exist,  are  not  enumerated.  The  Italian, 
as  we  find  it  at  present,  in  literature  and  with  the 
well  educated,  is  essentially  a  Latin  dialect.  Its 
stock  is  Latin,  changed,  to  be  sure,  in  its  grammar 
and  construction,  by  the  infusion  of  the  modern  spirit 
into  the  antique,  as  the  character  of  the  people  under- 
went the  same  change.  A  number  of  Latin  forms  of 
words,  which,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
existed  in  common  language  (as,  for  instance,  o 
insteajj  of  urn,  at  the  end  of  a  word),  have  been,  by 
the  course  of  time  and  revolutions  in  literature,  ele- 
vated to  a  grammatical  rank  ;  and  the  same  is  very 
probably  true  of  forms  of  phraseology.  In  many 
instances,  the  Italian  exhibits  changes  in  the  Latin 
forms,  which  have  evidently  taken  place  in  the  same 
way,  in  which  common  people,  in  our  days,  corrupt 
the  correct  modes  of  speech  by  a  rapid,  or  slurred, 
or  mistaken  pronunciation.  This  is  partly  the  rea- 
son why  the  Italian  has  changed  so  considerably  the 
proportion  of  the  consonants  to  the  vowels  in  Latin 
(from  1-2:  1,  the  Latin  proportion,  to  ri  :  1,  the 
Italian  proportion^);  and  this  is  one,  of  the  chief  rea- 
sons of  the  great  and  uniform  harmony  in  the  Italian 
language.  A  careful  investigation  will  show  that, 
in  fact,  little  admixture  of  Teutonic  words  took  place, 
but  that  it  is  much  more  the  Teutonic,  or  modern 
spirit,  which  changed  the  language  so  considerably.^ 
The  study  of  Italian  has  been  carried  on,  in  modern 
times,  with  great  zeal,  and  a  recurrence  to  the 
old  writers,  has  much  diminished  the  influence  of  the 
French  models,  so  general  after  the  time  of  Alga- 
rotti.  The  principles,  according  to  which  purity  is 
now  judged,  have  been  clearly  laid  down  by  count 
Julius  Perticari,  son-in-law  to  Monti,  in  the  work 
Amor  Patrio  di  Dante  (Milan,  1820),  which  power- 
fully opposes  the  presumption  of  the  Tuscans  in 
claiming  to  be  in  possession  of  the  only  good  Italian. 
This  work  was  considered,  for  a  long  time,  the  pro- 
duction of  Monti,  who,  by  his  Proposta  di  alcuno 
Correzioni  ed  Aggiunte  al  f'ocabolario  delta  Crusca, 
gave  sufficient  reason  for  such  conjecture.  To  render 

t  The  bean-ideal  of  Italian  is  set  forth  in  the  saying,  Lin 
gua  Toscano  in  bocca  Romano,  (the  Tuscan  dialect  in  a 
Roman  mouth.) 

t  See  the  article  Consonant. 
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the  nobler  language  also  the  common  property  of  the 
provinces  to  which  it  hail  hitherto  rcinaiiu-d  foreign, 
was  the  aim  of  Gherardini's  Introdusione  (Milan, 
1815).  More  was  promised  by  the  f'ocabolario  tli-tla 
Lingua  Italiana,  published  at  Bologna,  the  authors 
<>t  which  are  arbitrary  in  the  explanation  and  appli- 
cation of  words.  Bonavilla's  V'ocabolario  Etimologico 
(Milan,  5  vols.,  1825)  hardly  excited  the  attention 
of  the  Milanese,  under  whose  eyes  it  originated. 
Homani's  Teoria  e  Dizionario  gen.  de  Simoni  (Milan, 
1825)  seems  to  be  more  useful.  Respecting  the 
history  of  the  Italian  language,  we  may  expect 
much  from  the  profound  researches  of  Benci.  The 
philological  treasures  of  a  nation,  in  which  the  an- 
cient writers  are  studied  with  so  much  zeal,  and 
which  is  so  extensively  connected  with  foreign 
countries,  must  be  continually  augmenting.  Wher- 
ever a  line  of  Tasso  has  been  found  unprinted, 
wherever  the  pen  of  Guarini  has  been  traced,  the 
fragment  lias  been  published  with  a  pious  devotion, 
most  probably  not  desired  by  the  authors.  Never- 
theless, many  interesting  additions  to  the  literature 
of  Italy  have  been  made  in  this  way:  thus,  for  in- 
stance, a  work  of  Peter  Perugino  (Di  uno  Scritto 
Autografo  del  Pittore  P.  Perugino  ndV  Archivio 
dell'  Acad.  di  B.  Arti  di  Perugia*  £c.,  Perugia, 
1820),  poems  of  Bojardo  (Poesie  di  Matteo  Maria 
Bojardo,  Conte  di  Scandiano  ecc.  scelte  ed  illustrate 
del  Caval.  r'enturi,  Modena,  1820),  poems  of  Lo- 
renzo the  Magnificent,  Poesie  del  magnifico  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,  Florence,  1820),  poems  of  Luigi  Alemanni 
(Florence,  1819),  a  work  of  Montecuculi,  unknown 
till  it  was  published  by  Grassi  (Turin,  1820),  and 
letters  of  Galilei,  published  by  Venturi  (Mjpdena, 
1821,  16mo,  2  vols.)  Still  greater  has  been  the  de- 
mand for  editions  of  the  acknowledged  classics. 
Dante  has  been  published  in  all  shapes  and  sizes. 
Among  these  editions,  that  of  De  Romani  (Rome, 
1820,  4to),  the  edition  of  Biagioli  (Milan,  1820), 
and  one  published  at  Roveta,  iu  the  Rhsetian  Alps, 
by  an  admirer  of  the  poet,  Aloisio  Fantoni  (1820), 
of  which  a  manuscript  in  the  hand-writing  of  Boc- 
caccio was  made  the  basis,  deserve  mention.  The 
edition  printed  from  the  Bartolinian  manuscript 
(Vienna,  1823)  has  acquired  some  distinction  among 
the  most  recent,  as  have  likewise  Scolari's  explana- 
tions (Delia  plena  e  giusta  Intelligenza  di  Dante, 
Padua,  1822).  Ugo  Foscolo  had  prepared  an  edition, 
accompanied  with  notes  and  commentaries,  which  is 
now  (1831)  in  course  of  publication  at  London. 
Similar  attention  has  been  paid  to  Petrarca,  in  the 
famous  edition  of  Marsand  (Padua,  1819,  4to.),  and 
several  editions  for  common  use.  Ariosto's  Orlando 
Furioso  has  met  with  equal  homage  ;  the  edition  at 
Florence,  by  Molini  (1821  and  1822,  5  vols.),  unites 
every  thing  which  is  required  for  the  understanding 
of  the  poet.  No  less  care  was  bestowed  on  Tor- 
quato  Tasso  in  the  edition  made  by  the  typographi- 
cal society  (Milan,  1823  et  seq.),  and  hardly  an 
Italian  author  of  note  can  be  mentioned  whose 
works  have  not  been  carefully  edited.  The  Societd 
Tipografica  de'  Classici  Italiani  even  undertook 
the  reprint  of  Muratori's  Annali  d'ltalia  (Milan, 
1820  et  seq.,  20  large  volumes),  trusting  to  the  zeal 
for  collecting  among  travelling  foreigners,  anil  in  so 
doing  were  more  fortunate  than  the  editor  of  the 
Famiglie  celebri  Italiane,  which,  with  all  its  undis- 
puted merit,  has  had  but  a  heavy  sale.  Since  the 
death  of  Morelli,  the  spirit  of  criticism,  as  regards 
the  classics,  seems  to  have  died.  The  best  Italian 
and  English  dictionary  is  that  of  Petronj,  (Italian, 
French,  and  English,  3  vols.,  London):  Alberti  (Ita- 
lian and  French)  is  very  valuable.  The  best  modern 
grammars  are  the  Grammaire  des  Grammaircs  Itali- 
ennct,  Biagioli's  Grammttire  Italienne. 


Italian  Literature  and  Learning  (excluding  poe- 
try). One  consequence  of  the  irruption  of  the  har- 
barians  into  Italy  was  a  period  of  darkness  and 
ignorance,  as  well  as  of  disorder  and  distraction, 
from  whose  chaotic  confusion  the  germs  of  a  new 
civilization  could  only  be  developed  slowly  and 
laboriously. 

First  Period. — From  Charlemagne  to  the  Death  of 
Otho  III.,  1002. — The  influence  of  Charlemagne  as 
the  friend  of  letters  and  the  restorer  of  peace  was 
favourable.  We  find  an  Italian,  Petrus,  deacon  of 
Pisa,  mentioned  as  his  teacher  in  grammar.  No  less 
deserving  of  mention  is  Lothaire,  who  was  king  of 
Italy  in  823,  and  founded  the  first  public  schools  in 
many  cities.  Of  the  instructers  in  these  schools,  we 
know  only  Dungalus  of  Pisa,  of  whom,  while  he  was 
still  a  monk  at  Bobbio,  Charlemagne  requested  an 
explanation  of  two  solar  eclipses,  and  under  whose 
name  several  works  are  still  extant.  Lothaire's 
example  was  imitated  by  pope  Eugene  II.,  in  the 
States  of  the  Church.  The  consequences,  however,  of 
these  institutions,  although  valuable  in  themselves, 
were  unimportant ;  for  competent  teachers  were 
wanting,  and  the  later  Carlovingians  and  popes  suf- 
fered the  new  institutions  of  learning  to  fall  to  decay. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  incursions  of  the  Saracens  and 
Hungarians  into  Italy,  and  the  civil  wars,  had  a  very 
injurious  influence.  There  were  few  individuals,  in 
this  dark  period  celebrated  for  learning.  In  theo- 
logy, were  distinguished  the  popes  Adrian  I.,  the 
above-mentioned  Eugene  II.,  Leo  V.,  Nicolas  I.,  and 
Sylvester  II.;  Paulinus,  patriarch  of  Aquileia  (his 
works  were  published,  Venice,  1737),  Theodolphus, 
bishop  of  Orleans  (his  works,  Paris,  1646),  both 
contemporaries  of  Charlemagne;  the  two  archbishops 
of  Milan,  Petrus  and  Albertus;  Maxentius,  patri- 
arch of  Aquileia;  and,  finally,  the  two  abbots  of 
Monte  Casino,  Autpertus  and  Bertarius.  Among 
the  historians  of  this  time,  whose  writings  contain 
valuable  information,  though  in  a  rude  and  barbarous 
style,  the  principal  are  Paulus  Warnefried,  surnamed 
Diaconus,  author  of  several  works,  especially  of  a 
history  of  the  Lombards,  and  Erchempertus,  with  two 
unknown  persons  of  Salerno  and  Beneveato,  who 
continued  the  above  work;  a  priest  of  Ravenna, 
by  name  Agnellus  (also  Andreas),  who  wrote  a 
history  of  the  bishops  of  Ravenna;  Andrew  of  Ber- 
gamo, author  of  a  chronicle  of  Italy  from  868  to  875; 
Anastasius,  librarian  of  the  Roman  church,  known  by 
his  lives  of  the  Roman  bishops,  and  Luitprandus  of 
Pavia,  author  of  a  history  of  his  own  times. 

Second  Period. — From  the  Death  of  Otho  III. 
1002,  to  the  Peace  of  Constance,  1183.  In  this 
period,  also,  the  condition  of  Italy  was  unfavourable 
to  the  interests  of  learning.  The  Italian  cities  were 
contending  for  their  freedom  with  the  emperors,  and 
the  conflict  between  the  spiritual  and  secular  power 
was  no  less  injurious.  The  crusades,  which  began 
at  the  close  of  the  llth  century,  salutary  as  they 
were  in  their  ultimate  influence,  contributed,  in  their 
immediate  results,  to  augment  the  general  confusion. 
Of  the  popes,  the  ambitious  Gregory  VII.  and 
Alexander  III.  took  measures  for  improving  the 
schools.  The  copies  of  ancient  classic  works  were 
multiplied,  and  individuals  took  pains  to  collect 
books.  Among  the  learned  theologians  of  this 
period,  we  must  mention  Fulbert,  bishop  of  C ha  rtres, 
a  native  Roman  ;  the  two  famous  archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  Lanfranc  and  his  scholar  Ansehn ; 
Petrus  Lonibardus,  teacher  of  theology  at  Paris, 
most  famous  for  his  four  books  Sententiarum ;  Petrus 
Damianus ;  the  cardinal  Albericus;  Bruno,  bishop 
of  Segni ;  Anselmus,  bishop  of  Lucca ;  Petrus  Gros- 
solanus,  or  Chrysolanus,  archbishop  of  Milan,  and 
Bonizone,  bishop  of  Sutri.  afterwards  of  Piacenza. 
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All  have  left  works,  on  which  we  shall  not  dwell. 
In  philosophy,  or  rather  dialectics,  besides  Lanfranc 
and  Anselm,  were  distinguished  Gerardus  of  Cre- 
mona, who  taught  at  Toledo,  and,  among  other 
things,  translated,  from  the  Arabic  into  Latin,  the 
works  of  Avicenna  and  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy, 
iind  Johannes,  the  Italian,  who  expounded  Plato  and 
Aristotle  at  Constantinople,  and  gave  instruction  in 
logic.  Music  underwent  an  entire  transformation 
through  Guklo  of  Arezzo.  The  medical  art  flourish, 
ed  in  the  school  at  Salerno,  at  the  end  of  the  10th 
century.  The  physicians  there  seem  to  have  first 
studied  the  works  of  the  Arabians.  The  oldest 
monument  of  the  Salernian  school  consists  ot'  certain 
dietetical  rules,  composed  in  Leonine  verses,  entitled 
Medicina  Salernitana,  or  De  Conservanda  Bona 
/  'aletudine.  Several  physicians,  both  of  Salerno  and 
t'le  neighbourhood,  were  distinguished  in  these  times 
for  their  works,  viz.  Matthaeus  Platearius,  Saladinus 
of  Ascoli  (the  last  for  his  compendium  of  aromatic 
medicines),  and  several  monks,  whom  we  pass  over. 
Jurisprudence  revived  with  the  freedom  of  the  cities, 
and  became  a  subject  of  general  study.  Throughout 
Italy  there  were  schools  in  which  it  was  taught ; 
namely,  at  Modena,  Mantua,  Padua,  Pisa,  Piacenza, 
Milan,  and  above  all  at  Bologna,  where  Irnerius, 
who  acquired  for  this  city  the  appellation  of  learned, 
taught  and  explained  the  Roman  law,  and  brought 
to  light  the  concealed  treasures  of  the  Pandects.  We 
might  mention  many  distinguished  lawyers  of  this 
period,  but  content  ourselves  with  citing  the  famous 
Gratian,  who  first  digested  the  canon  law  (in  his 
Decretum  sive  Concordia  Canonum  Discordantium), 
for  the  use  of  the  tribunals,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  canon  law.  Although  the.  grossest 
barbarism  prevailed  in  every  thing  that  related  to 
taste,  there  were,  nevertheless,  individuals  who  paved 
the  way  to  a  knowledge  of  the  ancients,  by  the  study 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  sought  to 
imitate  their  style.  Among  them  was  Papias,  one 
of  the  first  who  compiled  a  Latin  dictionary.  The 
llth  and  12th  centuries  exhibit  many  scholars,  whose 
works  are  destitute  of  elegance,  but  written  in  a  clear 
and  intelligible  style.  Such  are  Arnolphus,  the  two 
Landolphuses,  Sire  Raul,  Otho  Morena  and  his  son 
Acerbus,  Godofredus  Malaterra,  and  several  writers 
of  chronicles,  and  authors  of  monastic  histories,  re- 
specting whose  names  and  works  we  refer  the  in- 
quirer to  Muratori's  invaluable  collection. 

Third  Period. — From  the  Peace  of  Constance,  1183, 
to  the  End  of  the  13th  Century.  In  this  period,  the 
literature  of  Italy  assumes  a  more  pleasing  aspect. 
Hitherto  all  works  had  been  written  in  barbarous 
Latin,  but  attempts  now  began  to  be  made  in  the 
language  (rude,  indeed,  as  yet)  of  the  people  (lingua 
volgare).  Poetry,  as  usual,  preceded  prose.  Dialec- 
tics and  philosophy  were  improved,  and  as  the 
sciences  gained  in  solidity  and  extent,  their  mutual 
connexion  became  more  apparent.  The  crusades 
had  led  to  new  sources  of  knowledge,  and  gave,  in 
general,  a  new  impulse  to  the  mind.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  internal  wars  of  Italy,  letters  flourished  ;  for 
princes  and  republics  vied  with  each  other  in  en- 
couraging scholars,  and  in  founding  new  schools  and 
institutions  of  education.  The  emperors  Frederic  1 . 
and  II.  effected  great  improvements.  The  former 
promoted  the  study  of  jurisprudence  in  particular, 
and  founded  schools  ;  the  latter  was  himself  a  scho- 
lar, possessed  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages, and  established  public  schools  throughout  the 
south  of  Italy.  His  court,  and  that  of  his  son 
Manfred,  in  Palermo,  were  thronged  with  the  learned. 
Besides  some  poems  in  Italian,  he  also  wrote  a  work 
on  the  natural  history  of  birds.  His  learned  clian- 
cellor,  Pictro  delio  Vigne  (Petrus  de  Vineis),  was 


animated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  not  less  familiar 
with  the  science  of  law  than  with  the  conduct  of 
political  affairs.  Besides  six  books  of  letters,  his 
collection  of  Sicilian  laws  is  still  extant.  Several  of 
the  popes  were  profound  scholars,  and  distinguished 
as  authors,  particularly  Innocent  III.  and  IV.,  and 
Urban  IV.  The  university  of  Bologna,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  13th  century,  contained  13,000  students 
trom  all  countries  of  Europe  ;  and  Padua,  Arezzo, 
Vicenza,  Naples,  &c.,  competed  with  it.  The  chiet 
theologians  of  this  period  were  Thomas  Aquinas,  the 
Franciscan  Bonaventura,  and  Egidio  Colonna,  all 
three  authors  of  numerous  works.  In  philosophy,  a 
new  epoch  began  in  Italy  in  this  period,  when  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  became  known  to  the  Italians, 
though  in  a  somewhat  corrupt  state.  Thomas  Aquinas 
wrote  a  commentary  on  them  by  the  command  of  the 
pope,  and  translated  them,  partly  from  the  Greek, 
partly  from  the  Arabic.  Brunetto  Latini  produced 
an  epitome  of  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  in  his  Tesoro, 
which  was  originally  written  in  French,  and  is  re- 
markable as  an  encyclopajdia  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  age.  Mathematics  and  astronomy,  in  connexion 
with  astrology,  were  cultivated.  Campano,  the 
most  learned  geometer  and  astronomer  of  his  time, 
wrote  a  commentary  on  Euclid.  After  him  we  may 
name  Lanfranco,  Leonardo  of  Pistoia,  and  Guido 
Bonatti,  the  chief  astrologer  of  the  time.  From  this 
period  dates  the  invention  of  spectacles  and  of  the 
magnetic  needle.  The  school  of  Salerno  was  the 
central  point  of  medical  study.  It  had  able  teachers 
in  Pietro  Musandino,  Matteo  Plateario,  Mauro,  &c.; 
but  there  were  also  distinguished  physicians  out  of 
Snlerno,  such  as  Ugo  of  Lucca,  the  Florentine  Taddeo 
(who  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hip- 
pocrates, and  on  some  works  of  Galen),  Simon  of 
Genoa  (author  of  the  Clavis  Sanitatis,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  medical  and  botanical  diction- 
ary), and  others.  Surgery  made  still  greater  pro- 
gress under  such  men  as  Huggieri  of  Parma  (who 
wrote  a  Practica  Medicines),  and  his  countryman  and 
contemporary  Rolando  (author  of  a  Surgery,  on  which 
four  of  the  principal  physicians  of  Salerno  wrote 
commentaries),  Bruno,  Teodorico,  Guglielmo  of 
Saliceto,  and  Lanfranco,  of  whom  we  have  likewise 
treatises  on  surgery  ;  but  no  science  was  more  zeal- 
ously or  successfully  pursued  in  the  13th  century 
than  jurisprudence.  In  Ferrara,  Modena,  Milan, 
Verona,  and  other  Lombard  cities,  codes  were  com- 
piled, on  which  a  Dominican,  who  passed  for  a  per- 
former of  miracles,  John  of  Vicenza,  bestowed  a 
sort  of  consecration.  The  first  lawyers  of  this  time 
were  Azzo  of  Bologna  (whose  Svmmce  on  the  institu- 
tions and  Apparatus  ad  Codicem  have  been  printed), 
Ugolino  del  Prete,  also  a  Bolognese  (who  incorporate! 
with  the  corpus  juris  the  feudal  laws,  compiled  by 
Anselmus  ot  Orto,  and  the  decrees  of  the  modern 
emperors),  Accorso,  a  Florentine  (who  obtained  the 
surname  of  Glossator,  from  his  having  collected  the 
best  glosses  of  his  predecessors,  and  annexed  others 
of  his  own),  Odofredo  (author  of  a  commentary  on 
the  Codex  and  the  digests),  &c.  In  the  canon  law, 
Gratian's  collection  had  been  hitherto  held  as  autho- 
rity. To  this  were  now  added  the  four  collections  of 
Bernardo  of  Pavia,  of  Pietro  Collivaccino,  &c., 
which  were  regarded  as  works  of  authority  till  Uiey 
were  supplanted  by  the  collection  made  under  the 
supervision  of  Gregory  IX.,  which  even  yet  consti- 
tutes the  greater  part  of  the  canonical  law.  To  this 
Boniface  VIII.  added,  in  1298,  the  sixth  book  of 
decretals.  Without  dwelling  on  the  most  distin- 
guished canonists,  we  pass  to  the  principal  historians, 
most  of  whom  wrote  with  simplicity  and  integrity  : — 
Goffredo  of  Viterbo  (a  German,  who  wrote  a  chro- 
nicle, from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  1168,  uudrr 
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the  title  of  Pantheon),  Sicardus  (author  of  a  similar 
chronicle),  Giovanni  Colonna  (author  of  an  universal 
history — Mare  Historiartim),  Riccobaldi  (author  of  a 
similar  work,  entitled  Pomarium),  the  Sicilian  Ilic- 
cardo  of  San  Germano  (who  relates,  with  much 
fidelity,  events  from  1189  to  1243),  Matteo  Spinello 
(whose  history  reaches  from  1247  to  1268,  and  is  the 
first  learned  work  in  Italian  prose),  Niccolo  di  lam- 
silla,  Saba  Malaspina  and  Bartolommeo  da  Neocas- 
tro,  (whose  works  have  been  published  by  Muratori). 
Florence  had  its  first  historian  in  Ricordano  Malaspini. 
The  history  of  Milan  was  written  by  Filippo  of 
Castelseprio,  and  the  Dominican  Stefanardo  of  Vimer- 
cate,  and  thus  each  province  and  city  had  its 
chronicler,  whose  names  we  have  not  room  to  enu- 
merate. Grammar,  which  then  comprehended  the 
belles-lettres,  had  been  hitherto  neglected ;  but  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  it  found  students  and  teachers, 
as  Buoncampagno  Bertoluccio,  Galeotto  (who  wrote 
in  Italian,  and  translated  Cicero's  rhetorical  books 
into  that  language),  and,  above  all,  Brunetto  Latini, 
Dante's  instructer,  who  has  already  been  mentioned, 
and  of  whom,  l>esides  his  above-mentioned  Tesoro, 
we  have  several  other  works  in  prose,  such  as  La 
Rettorica  di  Tullo,  De'  Vizj  e  delle  f^irtit,  &c.  A  t 
the  close  of  this  period,  we  must  mention  the  famous 
Marco  Polo,  his  father  Matteo,  and  his  uncle  N  ic- 
colo.  They  were  among  the  first  who  made  distant 
journeys  through  Asia,  and  rendered  that  part  of  the 
world  better  known  to  their  countrymen. 

Fourth  Period.— From  1300  to  1400.  Amid  civil 
disturbances,  the  sciences  continued  to  make  great 
advances.  While  the  emperors  were  attempting,  in 
vain,  to  restore  peace  to  Italy,  and  subject  it  to  their 
authority,  separate  sovereignties  and  principalities 
were  formed,  the  rulers  of  which  emulated  each 
other  in  their  patronage  of  literature.  Robert,  king 
of  Naples,  was  the  most  distinguished  in  this  respect. 
After  him  ranked  the  Delia  Scala  at  Verona,  the 
house  of  Este  at  Ferrara,  the  Gonzaga  at  Mantua, 
&c.  The  number  of  universities  increased,  and 
many  of  them,  such  as  those  of  Padua,  Naples,  Pisa, 
and  Pavia,  were  very  flourishing,  though  Bologna, 
formerly  the  first,  fell  into  decay.  The  libraries 
were  enriched  with  the  works  of  the  ancients, 
which  were  rescued  from  oblivion.  Men  like 
Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  by  their  researches  and 
studies,  rendered  lasting  services,  as  the  restorers 
of  learning.  Both  collected  books,  and  the  first  col- 
lected also  Roman  coins.  By  the  invention  of  paper, 
the  multiplication  of  copies  of  the  classics  was  facili- 
tated. Their  corruption  by  ignorant  transcribers  soon 
became  evident.  Criticism  was  required  to  restore 
them,  anil  Coluccio  Salutato,  by  the  collation  of 
several  manuscripts,  made  a  beginning  in  this  art, 
and  recommended  it  to  others.  Divinity  was  treated 
of  by  numberless  scholastic  theologians,  but  by  most 
of  them  was  obscured  rather  than  illustrated.  The 
following  deserve  honourable  mention  :  Albert  of 
Padua,  Gregory  of  Rimini,  Mich.  Aiguani  of  Bolog- 
na, Bartol.  Carusio  of  Urbino,  Alessandro  FassitelR, 
who  all  taught  at  Paris,  besides  Porchetto  de'  Salvatici 
of  Genoa,  Raniero  of  Pisa  or  of  Ripalta,  Jac.  Pas- 
savanti,  Simon  of  Cascia,  Peter  of  Aquila,  Bonaven- 
tura  da  Peraga,  Marsiglio  Raimondini  of  Padua,  and 
Lodovico  Marsigli.  Philosophy  was  highly  compli- 
cated and  obscure,  as  it  was  built  on  the  mutilated  and 
disfigured  works  of  Aristotle,  assisted  by  his  Arabian 
commentator,  Averroes,  whose  mistaken  explanations 
were  first  made  known,  and  were,  in  turn,  expounded 
nnd  illustrated  by  the  monk  Urban  of  Bologna.  The 
only  philosophical  writer,  who  does  honour  to  the 
age,  is  the  famous  Petrarca,  who  wrote  several  Latin 
works  on  moral  subjects— De  Remediis  utriusque 
Fortunee  ;  De  I 'if a  solilaria  ;  De  Contemptu  Mundi ; 


De  JgHoruntia  sui  iptiut  et  Aliorum,  &c.  The  rest 
that  was  written  in  the  department  of  morality 
deserves  mention  only  for  the  purity  of  the  Italian, 
such  as  Ammaestramenti.  degli  Antichi  volgarizzati, 
by  Bnrtoloinmeo  of  Pisa.  Of  the  mathematical 
sciences,  astronomy  and,  in  connexion  with  it,  astro- 
logy, were  most  cultivated.  The  most  noted  scholars, 
who  devoted  themselves  to  these  branches,  were 
Pietro  of  Albano,  and  Cecco  of  Ascoli, — the  former 
distinguished  for  his  Conciliator,  in  which  the  various 
opinions  of  famous  physicians  and  philosophers  are 
reconciled  ;  the  latter  for  an  astrological  work,  for  a 
treatise  on  the  sphere,  and  his  poem  Acerba,  for 
which  he  was  burned  as  a  heretic.  Besides  these, 
there  were  Andalone  del  Nero,  who  travelled  much 
for  the  sake  of  enlarging  his  astronomical  knowledge, 
and  was  esteemed  by  Boccaccio  as  the  first  astrono- 
mer of  his  age,  and  Paolo,  surnamed  Cleometra,  of 
whom  Villani  narrates,  that  he  discovered  all  the 
motions  of  the  stars,  by  means  of  instruments  of  his 
invention,  and  who  is  quoted  by  Boccaccio,  as  having 
prepared  machines  representing  all  the  celestial  mo- 
tions. Jacopo  Dondi  and  his  son,  Giovanni,  gained 
reputation  and  the  surname  Dull'  Orologio,  by  an 
ingenious  clock,  showing  not  only  the  hours,  but  also 
the  course  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  as  well  a^ 
the  months,  days,  and  festivals.  Pietro  de'  Cresceu- 
zi,  a  Bolognese,  wrote  in  Latin  his  even  yet  interest- 
ing work  on  agriculture ;  but,  in  the  same  century, 
there  appeared  an  Italian  translation  of  it,  distin- 
guished for  its  language  and  style.  Medicine  was 
zealously  studied  by  a  number  of  scholars,  but  was 
still,  however,  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  and  deserved, 
at  least  in  a  measure,  the  ridicule  with  which 
Petrarca  treated  it.  The  celebrated  school  of  Salerno 
was  on  the  decline.  The  Arabians  were  everywhere 
esteemed  as  models  and  teachers.  Among  the  most 
famous  physicians  of  the  time,  were  the  Florentine 
Dino  dal  Garbo,  who  wrote  commentaries  upon  some 
writings  of  Avicenna  and  Hippocrates,  and  on  the 
love  songs  of  Guido  Cavalcanti,  also  a  treatise  on 
surgery,  &c.  ;  his  son  Tommaso,  Petrarca's  friend, 
who  wrote  a  Summa  Mcdicinolis,  and  directions  how 
to  treat  the  plague,  and  explained  Galen's  works  on 
the  difference  ot  fevers  and  on  generation;  Torrigiano 
Rustichelli,  who  wrote  on  Galen's  Ars  parva;  Gen- 
tile of  Foligno  ;  Jacopo  of  Forli ;  Marsiglio  of  Santa 
Sofia,  and  others  whose  works  are  forgotten ;  finally, 
Mundino  of  Bologna,  who  was  the  first  that  wrote 
a  complete  work  on  anatomy,  which  was  esteemed  for 
two  centuries.  In  jurisprudence,  several  persons  were 
eminent  as  writers  on  civil  law  :  Rolando  Placiola; 
Albert  of  Gandino  (De  Maleficiis);  Oldrado da  Ponte 
(Consilia  and  Queestiones) ;  Jacopo  Belviso  (who 
wrote,  among  other  things,  on  fiefs) ;  Francesco  Ram- 
poni  (who  explained  some  books  of  the  Codex)  ; 
Cino  (q.  v.)  of  Pistoia;  and  the  two  most  celebrated 
lawyers  of  this  age — Bartolo  and  Baldo.  In  the 
canon  law,  which  was  extended  by  the  Clementine 
decretals  and  Extravagants,  the  most  illustrious  was 
the  Florentine  Giovanni  d'Andrea,  who  commented 
upon  the  six  books  of  the  decretals,  and  educated 
several  distinguished  scholars.  In  history,  the  increas- 
ing intimacy  with  the  works  of  the  ancients  had  the 
most  favourable  influence  ;  it  was  freed  from  a  great 
many  errors  and  fables.  Petrarca  and  Boccaccio 
distinguished  themselves  by  several  historical  works, 
written  in  Latin  ; — the  former  by  four  books,  Rcrum 
Memorandarum,  and  biographies  of  famous  men; — 
the  latter  by  De  Genealogia  Deorum ;  De  Casibus 
J'irorum  et  Feminarum  illustrium;  De  cluris  Mulieri- 
bus;  De  Montium,  Sylvarum,  Lucmtm,  Fluminum, 
Stagnorum  et  Marium  Nominibus.  1"  addition  to 
these,  there  is  a  long  train  of  authors  of  general  his- 
tory and  of  chronicles ;  especially  Bern  cnuto  ot 
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Tmola  (who  wrote  a  history  of  emperors,  from  Julius 
Csesar  down  to  Wenceslaus,  and  commented  on 
Dante) ;  Francesco  Pipino  of  Bologna  (who  wrote  a 
chronicle,  from  the  time  of  the  first  Prankish  kings 
down  to  1314);  and  Guglielmo  of  Pastrengo  (author 
of  the  first  universal  library  of  the  writers  of  all 
nations,  which  displays  a  wonderful  extent  of  reading 
for  those  times) ;  the  Florentine  Paolino  di  Pietro, 
Dino  Compagni,  and  the  Villanis  (see  Villani),  who 
contributed  much  to  the  improvement,  of  their  native 
language  ;  the  Venetian  Andrea  Danclolo  (who  wrote 
a  valuable  Latin  chronicle  of  his  native  city,  from 
the  birth  of  Christ  to  1342) ;  and  Rafaello  Caresini 
(who  continued  it  till  1388)  ;  the  Paduan  Alberto 
Musato  (who  wrote  several  historical  works  in  good 
Latin,  partly  in  prose,  partly  in  verse) ;  and  others. 
(See  Muratori's  Scriptores.)  The  want  of  proper 
teachers  was  a  great  obstacle,  in  this  period,  to  the 
study  of  foreign  languages.  Clement  V.  gave  orders, 
indeed,  for  the  erection  of  professors'  chairs  for  the 
Oriental  languages,  not  only  in  the  papal  cities  of 
residence,  but  also  in  several  universities  at  home 
and  abroad,  but  with  little  effect.  More  was  done 
for  Greek  literature,  especially  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Petrarca  and  Boccaccio  :  the  two  Cala- 
Lriars  Barlaamo  and  Leonzio  Pilate  were  the  most 
zealous  cultivators  of  it.  At  Florence,  the  first  pro- 
fessorship of  the  Greek  language  was  founded  and 
conferred  on  Leonzio  Pilato,  by  the  influence  of  Boc- 
caccio. In  this  period  occur  the  first  Italian  tales 
and  romances.  The  oldest  collection  of  tales  extant 
is  the  Cento  Novelle  antiche,  short  and  very  simple 
stories  by  unknown  authors.  These  were  followed 
by  Boccaccio  (q.  v.)  with  his  Decameron  and  his 
Fiammetta,  by  which  he  became  the  real  creator  of 
the  Italian  prose,  in  all  its  fulness,  luxuriance,  and 
flexibility  :  his  imitators  were  Francesco  Sacchetti, 
author  of  a  collection  of  tales,  and  Ser. Giovanni, 
author  of  Pecorone,  both,  however,  far  inferior  to 
Boccaccio.  Dante  (q.  v.),  too,  must  be  mentioned, 
both  on  account  of  his  Italian  works,  the  Vita  Nuova 
and  the  Convito,  and  also  on  account  of  his  De  Mon- 
archia,  and  De  Vulgari  Eloquentia.  Connected  with 
this  is  the  De  Rhythmis  I'ulgaribus  of  Ant.  di  Tempo, 
which  treats,  though  imperfectly,  of  Italian  verse,  as 
the  former  had  treated  of  Italian  prose,  and  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  style.  In  general,  grammar  and  ele- 
gance of  style  were  much  cultivated,  by  reason  of  the 
study  of  the  ancients.  Not  only  were  the  models  of 
antiquity  translated  and  explained,  but  a  professor- 
ship was  founded  at  Florence  for  illustrating  Dante. 
Yet  the  specimens  of  elegant  prose  are  few.  Among 
the  writers  of  travels  of  this  century,  Petrarca  and 
the  Minorite  Odorico  of  Pordenone  hold  the  first 
rank.  The  former  made  a  journey  to  Germany,  and 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  it  in  his  letters  :  he 
also  wrote  for  a  friend  an  Itinerarium  Syriacum, 
without  having  ever  been  in  Syria  himself.  Odorico 
travelled  through  a  great  part  of  Asia  as  a  mission- 
ary, and,  after  his  return,  published  a  description  of 
his  travels,  which  may  be  found  in  llamusio's  work, 
but  unfortunately  so  altered,  that  we  can  hardly  ven- 
ture to  give  credence  to  the  accounts. 

Fifth  Period.  — From  1400  to  1500.  During  this 
century,  notwithstanding  the  continuance  of  internal 
troubles,  Italian  literature  was  in  a  highly  flourishing 
condition.  Two  events,  in  particular,  had  a  favour- 
able influence  :  first,  the  conquest  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks,  in  consequence  of  which  many  learned 
Greeks  fled  to  Italy,  and  diffused  knowledge  there  ; 
secondly,  the  flourishing  state  of  the  house  of  the 
Medici  in  Tuscany,  the  members  of  which  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  patronage  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  were  emulated  by  the  Visconti,  Sforza, 
Este,  the  kings  of  Naples,  the  marquises  of  Mantua 


and  Montferrat,  the  dukes  of  Urbino.  and  other 
princes,  popes,  magistrates,  and  private  persons. 
Without  dwelling  on  the  universities,  we  merely  say, 
that  two  new  ones  were  added  at  Parma  and  Turin. 
In  the  preceding  century,  an  academy  of  poetry  had 
been  established,  and  scientific  academies  were  now 
instituted.  The  first  of  this  kind  was  founded  by 
the  great  Cosmo,  at  Florence,  for  the  revival  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy.  Similar  societies  were  formed 
at  Rome,  at  Naples,  and,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  learned  Aldus  Manutius,  at  Venice.  Men  like 
Guarino  of  Verona,  Giovanni  Aurispa,  and  Francesco 
Filelfo,  brought  the  works  of  the  Greeks  from  obscur- 
ity ;  others  were  not  less  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
Roman  literature.  Public  and  private  libraries  were 
established  in  several  places.  This  progress  wns  pro- 
moted by  the  invention  of  printing,  which  was  quickly 
spread  and  brought  to  perfection  in  Italy.  As 
ancient  literature  became  more  generally  studied, 
antiquities  likewise  attracted  greater  attention. 
Ciriacoof  Ancona,  in  particular,  thus  gained  a  high 
reputation.  No  one  of  the  many  learned  theologians 
of  these  tunes  is  much  distinguished.  We  shall 
merely  mention  Nic.  Malermi,  or  Malerbi,  who  first 
translated  the  Bible  into  Italian  ;  Bonino  Mombrizio, 
who  collected  the  lives  of  the  martyrs  ;  and  Platina, 
who,  with  great  erudition,  and  not  without  critical 
acuteness,  wrote  the  history  of  the  popes,  in  an  ele- 
gant and  forcible  style.  After  the  arrival  of  the 
Greeks  in  Italy, anew  impulse  was  communicated  to 
the  study  of  philosophy.  Among  several  others,  Paolo 
Veneto  had  already  acquired  fame  as  a  philosopher 
by  his  logic  or  dialectics,  and  his  Summulce  Rerum 
naturalium,  in  which  he  illustrated  the  physics  and 
metaphysics  of  Aristotle.  Among  the  Greeks  who 
fled  to  Italy  in  the  first  half  of  this  century,  one  of 
the  principal  was  Johannes  Argyropulus,  of  whom 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  Donato  Acciaiuoli,  and  Politian 
were  scholars.  Without  entering  into  controversies, 
he  explained  Aristotle,  and  translated  several  of  his 
works.  But  after  him,  Georgius  Gemistus  (also 
called  Pletho)  gave  rise  to  an  obstinate  contest 
respecting  the  relative  superiority  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato.  He  himself,  as  the  advocate  of  Plato,  ridiculed 
Aristotle  and  his  admirers.  Georgius  Scolarius 
(afterwards  patriarch  of  Constantinople)  answered 
with  vehemence,  and  provoked  Pletho  to  a  still  more 
violent  reply.  The  famous  Theodore  Gaza,  the  car- 
dinal Bessarion,  and  George  of  Trebisond,  took  part 
|  in  the  controversy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  admirers 
of  Plato,  at  Florence,  remained  quiet  spectators.  The 
Platonic  academy,  founded  there  by  Cosmo,  was  in  a 
flourishing  state.  Marsilius  Ficinus  and  Johannes 
Picus  of  Mirandola,  were  its  chief  ornaments.  The 
former  translated  the  works  of  Plato  into  Latin,  and 
wrote  on  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  of  the  Platonists. 
Their  most  eminent  successors  were  A.  Politian  and 
Cristoforo  Landino.  Astronomy  was  still  mixed  with 
astrology.  Some  of  the  most  learned  astronomers 
were  Giovanni  Bianchino,  whose  astronomical  tables 
of  the  orbits  of  the  planets  were  several  times 
printed  ;  Domenico  Maria  Novara,  instructor  of  the 
great  Copernicus;  and,  above  all,  Paolo  Toscanello, 
celebrated  for  the  sun-dial  made  by  him,  in  the 
cathedral  at  Florence.  Mathematics  and  music  now 
revived  in  Italy.  One  of  the  restorers  of  arithmetic 
and  geometry  was  Luca  Paccioli  of  Borgo  San 
Sepolcro.  Leone  Battista  Alberti,  the  author  of 
numerous  works  on  architecture,  wrote  in  a  manner 
no  less  elegant  than  profound  ;  he  was  also  the 
author  of  valuable  treatises  on  other  subjects.  The 
first  writer  on  the  art  of  war,  was  Robert  Valturio  da 
Rimini.  For  music,  Ludovico  Sforza  first  founded  a 
public  school  at  Milan,  and  made  Franchino  Gafurio 
its  teacher,  from  whose  pen  we  have  several  works, 
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such  as  a  Theory  of  Music  ;  also,  a  work  on  the 
practice  of  music,  and  a  treatise  on  the  harmony  ot 
musical  instruments.  Medical  science  was  but  little 
promoted,  considering  the  number  of  physicians  ; 
they  wore  satisfied  with  collecting  the  observations 
of  their  predecessors.  Bartol.  Montagna  (Consilia 
Medica,  and  observations  on  the  baths  of  Padua), 
Giovanni  di  Concorreggio  (Praxis  nova  totiits  fere 
Medicines,  &c.),  Giov.  Marliano,  likewise  an  able 
mathematician  and  philosopher  (a  commentary  on 
Avicenna),  Gabriel  Zerbi,  Alessandro  Achillini  ;:n«l 
Nic.  Leoniceno  (who  exposed  the  errors  of  the 
ancients  in  a  particular  work,  and  was  perhaps  the 
first  who  wrote  De  Uallico  Morbo),  were  distinguish- 
ed in  anatomy.  Civil  jurisprudence  still  stood  in 
high  estimation.  In  it  were  distinguished  Cristoforo 
di  Castiglione  and  his  scholars,  Rafaello  de'  Raimondi 
and  Rataello  de'  Fulgosi,  who  wrote  Consilia,  and 
explanations  of  the  digests ;  Giovanni  of  Imoln,  who 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  first  part  of  the  Digestum 
novum  ;  Paolo  of  Castro,  who  wrote  explanations  of 
the  code  and  digests  ;  Pietro  Filippo  Corneo,  who 
left  legal  Consilia;  Antony  of  Pratovecchio,  who 
improved  the  feudal  law,  and  wrote  a  Lexicon  Juridi- 
cum  ;  Angelo  Gambiglione,  who  wrote  De  Maleficiis, 
&c.;  the  great  Accolti  of  Arezzo,  Alessandro  of 
Imola,  surnamed  Tartagni,  who  left  many  law 
treatises  on  the  digests,  the  code,  the  decretals  and 
Clementines,  many  Concilia,  &c.;  Bartol.  Cipolla, 
who  wrote  De  Servitutibus ;  Pietro  da  Ravenna, 
who,  besides  several  legal  works,  wrote  rules  for  the 
art  of  memory,  under  the  title  Phoenix;  Bartol. 
Soccino  and  his  opponent,  Giasone  dal  Maino,  and 
many  others.  In  canonical  law,  the  most  famous 
authors  were  Nic.  Tedeschi,  Giov.  of  Anagni,  Ant. 
Roselli,  Felino  Sandeo  and  the  cardinal  Giannantonio 
da  San  Giorgio.  History  made  the  greatest  pro- 
gress ;  it  aimed  not  only  at  truth,  but  also  at  beauty 
of  diction.  Among  the  many  historians  of  this 
period,  some  may  be  regarded  as  models  of  histori- 
cal description.  Roman  antiquities  and  ancient 
history  were  treated  of  by  Biondo  Flavio,  whose 
principal  works  are  Roma  instaurata,  Roma  trium- 
phans,  Italia  illustrata,  Historia  Romana,  De  Origine 
et  Gestis  Venetorum ;  Bernardo  Ruccelai  (De  Urbe 
Roma};  Pomponio  Leto  (De  Antiquitatibus  Urbis 
Romee,  De  Magistratibus  Romanorum,  Compendium 
Histories  Romano:),  &c.  ;  and  Annio  of  Viterbo, 
whose  Antiquitatum  variarum  Volumina  XF'H. 
contain  the  works  of  ancient  authors,  now  acknow- 
ledged to  be  spurious.  Histories  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  their  own  times,  were  written  by  the 
archbishop  Antonio  of  Florence,  Pietro  Ranzano, 
Jac.  Filippo  Forest!,  Matteo  and  Matthia  Palmieri, 
and  Sozomeno,  all  of  which  are  valuable  only  as  far 
as  they  treat  of  their  own  times.  As  historians  of 
their  times,  and  of  their  country  in  general,  the  fol- 
lowing are  deserving  of  notice  :  ^Eneas  Sylvius, 
afterwards  pope  Pius  II.,  who  left  a  great  number  of 
historical  works,  and  whose  history  of  his  own  times 
has  been  continued  by  cardinal  Jacopo  Ammanato  ; 
Giov.  Mich.  Alberto  of  Carrara,  Leonardo  Bruni  of 
Arezzo,  the  Florentines  Poggio  and  Bartolommeo 
Scala ;  the  Venetians  Marco  Antonio  Sabellico,  Ber- 
nardo Giustiniano ;  the  Paduans  1'ietro  Paolo  Ver- 
gerio  and  Michael  Savonarola  (the  physician) ;  the 
Vicentine  Giambattista  Pagliarini ;  the  Brescian 
Jacopo  Malvezzi  and  Cristoforo  da  Soldo ;  the  Milan- 
ese Andrea  Biglia,  Pietro  Candido  Decembrio, 
Lodrisio  Crivelli,  Giovanni  Simonetta,  Giorgio 
Merula,  Donato  Bosso,  Bernardino  Corio  and  Tris- 


Antonio  Ferrario  and  others,  to  whom  is  to  be  added 


Paudolfo  ColleiiniK  do  of  Pesaro,  the  only  one  who 
wrote  a  general  history  of  Naples.  Giorgio  and 
<;i<i\;:iini  Stella,  and  Bartolommeo  Senerega  and 
Jacopo  Bracello  wrote  the  history  of  Genoa.  Savoy 
hail,  in  this  period,  two  historians, — Antonio  of  Asti 
(who  wrote  a  chronicle  of  his  paternal  city  in  verse) 
and  Benvenutoda  San  Giorgio  (a  history  of  Mont 
ferrat,  accompanied  with  documents).  As  an  histo- 
rian of  Mantua,  Platinu  deserves  mention.  As  geogra- 
phers were  distinguished  Cristoforo  Buondelmonte, 
who  travelled  in  Asia ;  Francesco  Berlinghieri,  who 
wrote  a  geographical  work  inverse;  Caterino  Zeno, 
who  described  his  travels  through  Persia;  the  famous 
navigators  Cada  Mosto,  Amerigo  Vespucci  and 
Cabotto  (Cabot)  and  others.  In  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, Giannozzo  Manetti  was  distinguished.  The 
study  of  the  Greek  language  was  spread  by  Manuel 
Chrysoloras,  Lascaris,  and  many  other  Greeks,  who 
fled  to  Italy,  on  whom  and  on  their  scholars,  some 
of  them  men  of  great  learning,  we  cannot  here  dwell. 
With  no  less  zeal  was  Roman  literature  cultivated. 
The  names  of  Guarini,  Aurispa,  Filelib,  Lorenzo 
Valla,  and  Angelo  Poliziano,  are  distinguished. 

Sixth    Period.— From    1500    to    1650 In    this 

period,  Italy  attained  the  summit  of  its  greatness 
Its  rich  materials  for  satisfying  both  the  physical  and 
intellectual  wants  of  man ;  the  power  of  its  republics 
and  princely  houses;  their  zeal  and  munificence  in 
favour  of  all  that  could  restore  the  splendour  ot 
ancient  times,  made  Italy  a  model  for  the  rest  of 
Europe.     The  wars  which  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
Maximilian  I.,  Charles  V.,  and  Francis  I.  prosecuted 
on  her  soil,  did  not,  therefore,  produce  permanent 
injury.     The  former  universities  continued,  and  new 
ones  were  added,  among  which  that  of  Padua  was 
eminently  conspicuous.     The  number  of  academies 
and  libraries  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  hardly 
a  city  of  importance  in  Italy  was  without  them. 
Among  the  popes,  there  were  many  patrons  and  pro- 
moters of  the  arts  and  sciences,  particularly  Julius 
II.,  the  magnificent  Leo  X.,   Clement  VII.  (whom 
unfavourable  circumstances  did  not  allow  to  accom- 
plish his  designs,  but  whose  place  was  supplied,  in 
many  respects,  by  the  cardinal  Hippolitus  of  Este), 
Paul  III.,  Gregory  XIII.,  (who,  as  Ugo  Buoncam- 
pagno,  had  edited  an  improved  and  enlarged  edition 
of  the  Corpus  Juris  canonici,  and,  as  pope,  corrected 
the  calendar),  Sixtus  V.  (who  removed  tlie  library  of 
the  Lateran  to  the  splendid  palace  of  the  Vatican,  and 
enlarged  it,  completed  the  publication  of  the  works 
of  Ambrosius  and  of  the  Septuagint,  caused  a  new 
edition  of  the  Vulgate  to  be  published,   &c.),  and 
Urban   VIII.    (who  united   the    Heidelberg  library 
with  the  Vatican,  and  founded  the  Barberini.)     We 
must    next    mention,    as  scholars  and    patrons   of 
scholars,  the  cardinals  Bembo,  Carlo,  and  Federigo 
Borromeo    (the  last  was  the  founder  of  the  Am- 
brosian  library  at  Milan),    and  Agostina   Valerio. 
The  princes  were  not  behind  the  popes  and  cardi- 
nals.    The  most  distinguished  for  activity  and  libe- 
rality were  the  Gonzaga  of   Mantua,   the  Fste  at 
Ferrara,  the  Medici  at  Florence,  and  the  duke  Charles 
Emmanuel  I.  of  Savoy.     Notwithstanding  favourable 
circumstances,  theology  made  but  slight  advances ; 
for  after  the  storm  of  reformation  had  broken  out  in 
Germany,   established  doctrines   were   more   obsti- 
nately maintained,  and  farther  investigation  discou- 
raged, with  the  exception  of  the  editions  of  the 
Septuagint  and  Vulgate  already  mentioned.      The 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ganx-d  but  little  by  the 
literary  treasures  that  Italy  possesved.     CajeUin,  the 
most  celebrated  commentator  on  the  Tible,  effected 
nothing  worthy  of  note  ;  and  Diodati's  translation,  as 
it  wasnot  modelled  servilely  on  the  Vulgate,  found 
no  favour  among  the  defenders  of  the  et-tabtishcd 
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creed.  Cardinal  Bellarmin  surpasses  all  the  others  in 
intrinsic  merit.  Cesare  Baronio,  the  historical 
defender  of  the  disputed  papal  prerogatives,  brought 
to  light  the  most  important  documents  and  monu- 
ments ;  and  Paolo  Sarpi,  the  assailant  of  them, 
united  modesty,  and  incorruptible  love  of  truth,  with 
the  deepest  insight  into  the  Catholic  religion.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  exertions  to  uphold  the  estab- 
lished doctrines  of  the  church,  the  active  spirit  of 
philosophy  could  no  longer  be  restrained,  not  even  in 
Italy.  Besides  the  scholastics  in  the  monasteries,  and 
the  Peripatetics  among  the  Humanists,  who  revived 
and  explained  the  ancient  systems  of  philosophy,there 
appeared  a  philosophical  sect  of  free-thinkers,  who,  to- 
gether with  the  superstitions,  rejected  religion  also. 
Pietro  Pomponazzi,  who  taught  annihilation  after 
death,  left  behind  a  numerous  school  of  sceptics,  to 
which  belonged  scholars  like  cardinal  Gonzaga,  Con- 
tarenus,  Paul  Jovius,  and  Julius  Cffisar  Scaliger.  By 
their  side  stood  Bernardino  Telesio,  also  a  preacher  of 
infidelity,  like  Pomponazzi  and  his  school,  honoured 
by  the  great,  while  Cesare  Vanini  and  Giordano 
Bruno  atoned  for  a  smaller  measure  of  impiety  at  the 
stake;  and  Campanella,  who,  as  the  opponent  of 
Aristotle,  and  an  independent  thinker,  prepared  the 
revolution  that  took  place  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, languished  in  prison.  This  spirit  of  inquiry 
gave  an  impulse  to  mathematics  and  physics.  B. 
Telesio,  Giordano  Bruno,  and  Th.  Campanella  en- 
deavoured to  deduce  the  phenomena  of  nature  from 
general  principles.  Hiero.  Cardanus  united  these 
speculations  with  mathematics.  The  great  Galileo 
brought  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  into  the 
closest  connexion  by  new  experiments,  and  became 
a  model  to  all,  especially  to  the  naturalists  of  his 
native  country.  In  mathematics,  Tartaglia,  Carda- 
ntis,  and  Bombelli  were  distinguished  for  their 
labours  in  algebra;  Buenaventura  Cavalieri  prepared 
the  way  for  the  infinitesimal  calculus;  Commandino 
became  celebrated  for  his  labours  on  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments, and  Marino  Gheraldi  explained  Archimedes' 
theory  of  hydraulics.  Lnca  Valerio  enlarged  the 
limits  of  mechanics  by  his  discoveries  ;  Castelli  pro- 
duced a  revolution  in  hydraulics  ;  Maurolico  opened 
the  way  in  optics;  Delia  Porta  invented  the  camera 
obscura,  and  made  the  first  experiments  in  aerometry; 
Grimaldi  discovered  refraction;  Magini  perfected 
the  burning  glass;  Torricelli  invented  the  barometer, 
and  Riccioli  made  important  celestial  observations. 
Natural  knowledge  was  amplified  in  all  its  branches. 
As  students  of  the  human  frame  and  anatomists, 
Fracastori,  Fallopio,  Piccolomini,  Aggiunti,  and 
Malpighi  were  celebrated.  Ulyss.  Aldrovandi  tra- 
velled through  Europe,  to  investigate  the  natural 
history  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  insects,  and  estab- 
lished a  botanical  garden  at  Bologna.  Similar 
gardens  were  laid  out  by  the  university  of  Padua,  by 
Cosmo  duke  of  Florence,  and  various  private  persons. 
As  botanists,  Mattioli,  Fabio  Colonna,  and  the  above 
mentioned  Malpighi,  were  distinguished.  The  aca- 
demy of  the  Lincei  laboured  in  the  cause  of  natural 
history  from  1625  to  1640.  The  first  professorship 
of  chemistry  was  founded  at  Pisa,  in  1615.  In  phy- 
sics and  medicine,  the  men  of  most  note  are  Fallopio 
and  his  great  scholar  Fabricius  ab  Acquapendente 
(who  led  Harvey  to  the  discovery  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood),  Borelli,  Torricelli,  Bellini,  Malpighi, 
and  Alpini.  Among  the  jurists  of  this  period,  we 
find  no  great  names  after  the  age  of  the  scholastics. 
History  was  cultivated  with  greater  success.  His- 
torians and  historical  inquirers  treated  particularly 
of  native  history;  Carlo  Sigonio  wrote  a  general 
history  in  Latin,  Girolamo  Briani  in  Italian,  and, 
finally,  Guicciardini  in  a  classic  style,  in  which  his 
continuator,  Adriani,  is  inferior  to  him.  In  local 
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history,  Macchiavelli's  History  of  Florence  was  the 
earliest  masterpiece  of  modern  times.  Davila,  Ben- 
tivoglio,  Bembo  (both  for  his  History  of  Venice — a 
continuation  of  the  work  of  Andrea  Navagiero — and 
for  his  Asolani  and  Letters),  Angelo  di  Costanzo. 
Varchi,  Paolo  Sarpi,  the  cardinal  Bentivoglio  and 
others,  are  likewise  celebrated.  Numberless  are  the 
historical,  geographical,  and  topographical  descrip- 
tions of  single  states,  districts,  cities,  and  even  of 
monasteries,  libraries,  and  cabinets.  Men  like  Paolo 
Giovio,  Giambattista  Adriani  andVittorio  Siri  were 
assiduous  in  preserving  the  memory  of  the  literary 
services  of  their  contemporaries  and  predecessors. 
Since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Venice  had 
been  the  centre  of  diplomacy  and  politics.  Much 
was  written  there  on  political  subjects,  as  Sansovino's 
work  on  Government,  and  Bolero's  State  Policy. 
The  study  of  the  Oriental  languages  was  promoted 
by  religious  motives.  The  Maronites  on  mount  Leb- 
anon were  received  into  the  Catholic  communion.  In 
order  to  render  the  union  indissoluble,  Gregory 
XIII.  erected  a  Maronite  college  in  Rome,  anil 
established  for  its  use  an  Arabic  press.  Sixtus  V. 
added  salaries.  This  institution  transplanted  Oriental 
literature  to  Rome,  and  carried  thither  a  great  num- 
ber of  manuscripts.  George  Amira  (who  wrote  the 
first  Syriac  grammar  of  consequence),  Ferrari  (who 
compiled  the  first  Syriac  dictionary),  Gabriel  Sionita 
and  Abraham  Ecchellensis  were  distinguished.  From 
Roman  presses  issued  the  Arabic  works  of  Ebn  Sina, 
the  geography  of  Sherif  Edrisi,  the  Arabic  commen- 
tary on  Euclid.  At  Genoa  an  Arabic,  and  at  Rome 
an  Ethiopian  Psalter  had  been  previously  printed. 
Giggeus  published  at  Milan  the  first  complete  Arabic 
Dictionary,  and  Maraccius,  at  Padua, the  first  edition 
of  the  Koran,  illustrated  by  a  commentary.  Thus 
Italy  was  the  seat  of  the  study,  not  only  of  the  He- 
brew, but  also  of  the  other  Shemitish  languages. 
The  study  of  the  ancients  must  have  been  increased 
to  a  great  degree,  after  the  art  of  printing  had  mul- 
tiplied the  copies  of  their  works.  Francesco  Rober- 
telli,  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger,  Pietro  Vittorio,  and 
Fulvio  Ursino,  deserve  the  name  of  philologists. 
Others  paid  more  attention  to  the  information  af- 
forded by  the  ancients,  and  this  study  was  facilitated 
by  translations.  Monuments  of  antiquity  were  col- 
lected, examined,  and  explained  with  zeal.  Mazzo- 
chio,  and  still  more  Andrea  Fulvio,  beginners,  indeed, 
in  the  science,  published  ancient  Roman  inscriptions 
on  coins.  Giacomo  and  Ottavio  di  Strada  made 
similar  researches  with  greater  success,  and  at  length 
Fulvio  Ursino  illustrated  this  department  with  trea- 
sures of  erudition.  After  him,  Francesco  Angeloni 
and  Giovanni  Pietro  Bellori,  Filippo  Buonarotti, 
Filippo  Paruta  and  Leonardo  Agostino  acqiu'red 
reputation.  But,  in  consequence  or"  the  study  of  the 
ancients,  classical  perfection  of  style  became  the  aim 
of  literature.  The  historians  distinguished  in  this 
respect  have  already  been  named.  Of  a  similar  char 
acter,  in  point  of  style,  are  Sperone  Speroni  (Dialo- 
ghi  and  Discorsi),  Annib.  Caro  (Lettere  Famigliari, 
fyc.),  Castiglione  (II  Cortegiano),  Delia  Casa  (11 
Galateo  and  Lettere),  Giovanbattista  Gelli  (Dialo- 
ghi),  Franc.  Berni  (Discorsi  and  Capricci),  Pietro 
Aretino  (Ragionamenti,  $c.),  Nicolo  Franco  (Dia- 
loghi  Piacevolissimi),  the  two  poets  Bernardo  and 
Torquato  Tasso  (the  former  for  his  Letters,  the  latter 
for  his  Philosophical  Essays  and  Dialogues);  finally, 
Pictro  Badoaro  (Orazioni),  Alberto  Lollio  (Lettere 
and  Orazioni),  Claudio  Tolommei  and  others.  The 
Cicalate,  as  they  were  termed  (academic  prate,1, 
pieces  in  ridicule  of  the  academies,  published  after 
the  foundation  of  the  Crusca,  in  the  last  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  are  valued  principally  in  point  of 
style.  The  early  novelists  found  several  imitators 
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i»  this  period  ;  Bamlello  (q.  v.),  FirenzuoLi,  Para- 
bosco,  Massuccio,  Sabadino  degli  Arienti,  Luigi  da 
Porto,  Molza,  Giovanni  Brevio,  Marco  Cadauiosto, 
(Irazzini,  Ant.  Mariconda,  Ortensio  Lando,  Giov. 
Francesco  Straparola,  Giambattista  Giraldi,  called 
Cinthio,  to  whicli  are  added  the  romance  writer 
Franc.  Loredano  and  tlie  original  Ferrante  Palla- 
vicino.  Criticism  began  at  last  to  erect  its  tribunals; 
but  the  principles  on  which  it  judged  were  vague  and 
indefinite.  This  is  proved  by  the  contests  respecting 
Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered,  Guarini's  Pastor  Fido, 
by  Tassoni's  attack  on  Petrarca,  &c.  There  was  no 
want,  however,  of  theoretical  works.  By  his  excel- 
lent essay  Delia  Volgar  Lingua,  Bembo  became  the 
father  of  Italian  criticism.  Trissino  (Poetics)  and 
Castellano  are  not  without  merit.  Claudio  Tolom- 
mei  wrote  rules  for  modern  poetry;  Sperane  Speroni, 
Dialogues  on  Rhetoric  (Sansovino,  Cavalcanti  and 
others  had  already  preceded  him);  Benedetto  Varchi, 
a  Dialogue  on  the  Tuscan  and  Florentine  Language 
(on  occasion  of  the  contest  between  Caro  and  Cas- 
telvetro),  and  Foglietta,  On  the  Manner  of  writing 
History. 

Seventh  Period.— From  1650  to  1820.  Hitherto, 
Italy  had  been  the  instructress  of  Europe,  but,  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  began  to 
sink  from  its  literary  eminence.  The  principal 
causes  of  this  change  were  the  restrictions  on  the 
freedom  of  thought  and  of  the  press,  which  had  been 
constantly  increasing,  ever  since  the  reformation, 
and  the  decrease  of  wealth  since  Italy  had  lost  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  The  moral  corruption, 
which  became  more  and  more  prevalent,  had  ener- 
vated the  physical  strength  of  the  people,  and 
deprived  the  mind  of  its  vigour  and  energy.  The 
long  subjection  to  foreign  powers  had  created 
a  servile  feeling.  The  nation  was  afflicted,  from 
1630  to  1749,  by  numerous  wars,  and  at  length  sunk 
into  a  lethargy  and  a  stupid  indifference  to  its  own 
greatness.  Some  popes,  princes,  and  even  private 
persons,  were,  nevertheless,  the  active  patrons  of 
letters.  At  Florence,  Sienna,  Bologna,  Turin,  Pisa, 
institutions  were  established,  some  at  great  expense, 
by  Leopold  de'  Medici,  the  count  Marsigli  Pazzi, 
&c.,  which  promoted  the  cultivation  of  mathematics 
and  natural  science.  Clement  XI.  Benedict  XIII. 
and  XIV.  Clement  XIV.,  men  of  great  learning  and 
enlightened  views,  together  with  the  cardinals 
Tolommei,  Passionei,  Album  (Annibale  and  Ales- 
sandro)  and  Quirini,  and,  in  later  times,  the  cardinal 
Borgia,  the  learned  Venetian  Nani,  and  the  noble 
prince  of  Torremuzza,  rendered  the  greatest  services. 
The  reign  of  Maria  Theresa  and  Leopold  was 
favourable  to  Lombardy  and  Florence.  But  none 
of  the  sciences,  except  the  mathematical  and  physi- 
cal, made  much  progress.  After  Machiavelli, 
politics  had  no  general  writer  of  importance :  only 
single  departments  of  the  subject,  far  removed  from 
danger  of  collision  with  the  doctrines  of  the  church, 
were  treated  with  spirit  by  Beccaria  and  Filangieri. 
Philosophy  continued  scholastic:  Italy  neither  in- 
vented any  new  system,  nor  gave  admission  to  the 
systems  of  foreign  countries.  Theology  gained  not 
a  single  thinker.  Though  highly  esteemed  in  his 
native  country,  the  dogmatic  system  of  Berti  was  of 
little  value.  The  works  of  Ughelli  and  Lucentius, 
entitled  Italia  Sacra,  evince  the  industry  of  the 
compilers ;  as  do  Galland's  Library  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  and  Mansi's  Collection  of  Councils. 
Bianchini's  fragments  of  old  Latin  translations,  and 
De'  Rossi's  various  readings  of  the  Hebrew  text  of 
thf.Ok1  Testam"it,  are  valuable;  but  Scriptural 
criticism  and  exegesis  have  produced  nothing  in 
Italy  important  for  foreign  countries.  The  authority 
of  the  Vulgate  is  still  unimpaired,  and  the  translation 


of  the  Florentine  Antonio  Martini,  celebrated  for  its 
pure  styl«,  was  made  from  it.  But  for  the  study  of 
the  Asiatic  languages  and  literature,  the  missionary 
zeal  has  had  the  most  beneficial  results.  The  learned 
J.  S.  Assemanni  published  rich  extracts  from  Orien- 
tal manuscripts.  The  Propaganda  formed  excellent 
Oriental  scholars,  and  published  several  Asiatic 
alphabets  and  grammars.  As  regards  the  critical 
study  and  illustration  of  the  ancient  classics,  the 
Italians  have  remained  behind  other  countries.  The 
most  eminent  scholars  in  the  department  of  Latin 
literature  are  Volpi,  Targa,  Facciolato,  and,  as  a 
lexicographer,  Forcellini ;  in  that  of  the  Greek, 
Mazzocchi  and  Morelli.  Much  more  was  done  for 
investigating,  copying,  describing,  and  illustrating 
antiquities,  especially  after  Winckelmann  had  taught 
the  Italians  to  examine  them,  not  only  in  a  historical 
and  antiquarian  point  of  view,  but  also  as  works  of 
art.  This  study  led  likewise  to  the  investigation  of 
the  primitive  languages  of  Italy,  especially  the 
Etruscan.  Gori,  Maffei,  Lami,  Passeri,  opened  the 
way  for  Lanzi.  Polite  literature,  particularly  elegant 
prose,  of  which  alone  we  here  speak,  continued  to 
decline  till  an  effort  was  made,  after  the  time  of 
Voltaire,  to  imitate  the  French.  Thus  Algarotti 
wrote  Dialogues  on  Optics  elegantly  and  perspi- 
cuously, but  superficially  ;  Bettinelli,  On  Inspiration 
in  the  Fine  Arts,  with  much  spirit ;  Beccaria,  On 
Crimes  and  Punishments ;  Filangieri,  On  Legisla- 
tion, with  dignity  and  simplicity ;  Gasparo  Gozzi, 
Dialogues,  in  a  pure  and  agreeable  style.  In  history 
and  its  auxiliary  sciences,  little  was  done  in  this 
period.  Giannone  was  eminent  in  local,  Denina  in 
general  history.  As  an  investigator  and  collector  of 
historical  materials,  Muratori  acquired  a  lasting 
reputation :  Maffei  also  should  be  honourably  men- 
tioned. Manni  laboured  for  the  illustration  of 
seals,  and  of  genealogy.  Still  less  was  done  for 
geography.  The  most  celebrated  geographer  of 
Italy  is  the  Minorite  Vincentio  Coronelli,  who 
established  a  cosmographical  academy  at  Venice, 
and  whose  loss  (1718)  has  never  been  sup- 
plied. Even  among  travellers,  there  are  but  few 
prominent.  Something  was  done  by  Martini,  who 
travelled  through  Cyprus,  Syria  and  Palestine;  by 
Sestini,  who  travelled  through  Sicily  and  Turkey  ; 
Griselini,  who  travelled  through  Inner  A  ustria  and 
Hungary ;  and  Acerbi,  who  travelled  in  the  North. 
No  jurist,  except  Beccaria  and  Filangieri,  effected 
any  thing  of  importance.  But  the  works  which 
appeared  in  the  mathematical,  physical,  and  medical 
sciences  still  form  the  boast  of  Italian  literature. 
Frisi  and  Girolamo  Mazzucchelli  were  great  masters 
in  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  and  hydraulics;  Boscovich 
and  Mascheroni  in  the  higher  analysis  and  geometry. 
In  mensuration,  Lorgna,  Fontana,  Cagnoli,  Ruffini, 
and  Casella  are  respected  names  even  in  our  day. 
Manfredo  Settala  made  a  celebrated  burning-glass ; 
Cassino  enlarged  the  bounds  of  astronomy  by  great 
discoveries ;  Campani  was  distinguished  for  preparing 
optical  glasses ;  Torelli  explained  the  elements  of 
perspective  with  geometrical  strictness ;  Zanotti 
presented  the  world  with  valuable  celestial  observa- 
tions ;  and  Piazzi  acquired  renown  as  the  discoverer 
of  Ceres.  Physics,  for  the  promotion  of  which 
several  institutions  were  active  in  various  places, 
made  the  greatest  progress.  Marsiglio  Landriani, 
Felice  Fontano,  Toaldo,  Tiberio  Cavallo,  Giovanni^ 
and  others  enriched  it  by  important  discoveries. 
Botany  was  advanced  by  Malpighi,  Giovanni  Seb. 
Franchi,  Micheli,  Giuseppe,  Gininna,  Vitaliano  Do- 
riati,  &c.  The  Italians  were  successful  in  the  use 
of  the  microscope.  With  its  assistance,  Redi  (who 
wrote  classical  works  on  natural  history),  Valisneri, 
Felice  Fontana,  Lazzaro  Spallanzani,  made  a  great 
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number  of  observations.  With  all  the  lovers  of 
natural  science  and  of  chemistry,  Volta  is  an 
honoured  name.  In  the  study  of  the  natural  history 
of  man  and  of  anatomy,  Gagliardi,  Malpighi,  Paolo 
Manfredi,  and,  after  them,  Valsalva,  Santorini,  Fan- 
toni  and  Morgagni  were  distinguished.  Practical 
medicine  likewise  was  not  neglected.  Franc.  Torti 
taught  the  use  of  Peruvian  bark  ;  Rammazini  trode  in 
Sydenliam's  footsteps  in  pathology  and  therapeutics ; 
Borelli,  Baglivi  (who  followed  Hippocrates,  how- 
ever, in  practice),  Guglielmini,  Bellini  and  Michelotti 
made  Italy  the  birthplace  of  the  latromathematical 
school  in  medicine.  In  literary  history,  the  labours 
of  Crescimbeni,  Quadrio  Fontanini,  A.  Zeno,  Maz- 
zucchelli  Fabroni,  Tiraboschi,  Corniani  and  others 
(of  Arteaga,  for  example,  for  the  history  of  the  opera), 
are  highly  valuable. 

Eighth  Period. — Italian  Literature  of  the  present 
Day,  since  1820.  Of  late  years,  the  literature  of 
Italy  is  not  to  be  compared,  either  in  extent  or  in 
profoundness,  with  the  literature  of  the  neighbouring 
countries.  The  indolence  which  springs  from  a  too 
favourable  climate,  the  restraints  arising  fl-om  the 
political  state  of  the  country  and  the  condition  of  the 
book  trade,  which,  in  several  parts  of  the  peninsula, 
is  under  great  restrictions,  oppose  serious  obstacles 
to  the  free  interchange  of  ideas.  The  infringements 
in  one  city  on  the  copyrights  of  others  increase  these 
difficulties.  The  universities  of  Pavia  and  Padua  still 
maintain  their  hereditary  reputation,  and  augment  it 
by  a  zealous  cultivation  of  the  natural  sciences ; 
Pisa  may  stand  next  to  them ;  Sienna  and  Perugia 
have  made  less  effort  to  deserve  the  notice  of  foreign 
countries,  and  the  universities  of  Rome,  Naples,  and 
Turin  are  of  a  limited  character.  With  these  uni- 
versities, to  which,  in  Lombardy,  gymnasia  and  ele- 
mentary schools  afford  suitable  preparation,  a  number 
of"  academies  are  appropriated  to  every  department 
of  science  and  art,  though  they  are  not  all  so  active 
as  the  Lombardo-Venetian  institution  at  Milan,  which 
has  published  several  valuable  volumes  of  memoirs. 
Names  like  Oriani,  Carlini,  Breislak,  Configliachi, 
Brunatelli,  are  the  best  pledges  of  its  devotion  to  the 
exact  sciences.  After  it,  the  academy  at  Turin 
(Memorie  della  R.  Accad.  delle  Scienze  di  Torino, 
vol.  xxx.,  1826),  and  the  scientific  society  of  Mo- 
dena  (Memorie  della  Societd  Ital.  delle  Scienze  resi- 
dente  in  Modena,i.  19),  deserve  honourable  mention. 
Foreign  countries  rarely  hear  any  thing  concerning 
the  scientific  bodies  of  Naples.  The  Hercnlanean 
academy  at  present  pays,  for  the  most  part,  with 
promises,  and  the  sessions  of  many  other  academies 
are  mere  ceremonies.  The  Crusca  and  the  Accad. 
de'  Georgofili  at  Florence,  with  the  Accad.  Archeolo- 
gica  at  Rome,  alone  sustain  their  place  in  the  memory 
of  foreign  countries.  Among  the  periodicals,  the 
Bibiioteca  Italiana  is  a  work  of  merit,  and  exerts  a 
decisive  influence  by  means  of  sagacious  criticisms  ; 
but  it  has  been  often  disfigured  by  injustice  and 
harshness,  especially  when  under  Acerbi's  guidance. 
Brugnatelli  and  Configliacchi's  Giornale  di  Fisica, 
Chimica,  Storia  naturale,  Medicina  ed  Arti,  is  the 
periodical  most  deserving  the  notice  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  in  Italy, 
is  not  so  much  advanced  as  in  other  countries.  Gr. 
Castiglioni's  explanation  of  the  coins  in  the  cabinet  of 
Milan  has  found  an  impartial  critic  in  Frahn  of 
Petersburg ;  and  Rampoldi's  Annali  Musulmanni 
(Milan,  1823,  5  vols.)  display  a  judicious  and  critical 
use  of  Oriental  souices.  Much  has  been  done  for  the 
diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Armenian  language 
by  the  publications  of  the  Metocharists  of  St  Lazzaro, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Venice ;  and  father  Auger,  the 
Venetian  editor  of  Moses  of  Chorene,  and  the  dis- 
coverer of  an  ancient  Armenian  translation  of  Philo 


(Ven.,  1822),  is  said  to  be  distinguished  for  know- 
ledge of  the  language.  Europe  acknowledges  An- 
gelo  Maio's  merits  in  increasing  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  ancient  classical  literature.  The 
discovery  of  the  fragments  of  Cicero  De  Rcpullica, 
and  of  so  many  other  remnants  of  a  classic  age 
(though  the  complete  Pronto  did  not  correspond  to 
its  fame  and  the  general  expectation),  give  Maio 
lasting  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  scholars.  Maio's 
success  induced  professor  Peyron,  at  Turin,  to  make 
similar  searches  into  the  treasures  of  the  public 
library  intrusted  to  him,  and  his  sagacity  was  not 
altogether  fruitless.  Mazzuchelli  of  Milan  contri- 
buted to  the  extension  of  ancient  literature  by  the 
Johanneis  of  Corippus  (Milan,  1820),  and  Rossini  by 
the  publication  of  Eudemus,  from  Herculanean 
manuscripts.  Ciampi,  after  his  return  from  Warsaw 
to  Italy,  Manzi,  Amati,  Nibby,  are  among  those  who 
have  rendered  service  to  classical  literature  by  valu- 
able commentaries.  The  count  Ippoliti  Pindemonti's 
translation  of  the  Odyssey  (Verona,  1822,  2  vols.), 
the  odes  of  Pindar,  by  Mezzanotte  (Pisa,  1819  and 
1820,  2  vols.),  and  the  Isthmian  odes  (Le  Odi  1st- 
miche  di  Pindaro  traduzione  di  Gius.  Borghi,  Pisa, 
1822),  by  Borghi,  Mancini's  Iliad,  in  stanzas  (Flor. 
1824),  can  satisfy  those  only  who  do  not  exact  a 
strict  fidelity  of  translation.  Among  the  translations 
from  modern  languages  into  the  Italian,  are  the 
works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Byron.  Klopstock's 
Messiah  was  translated  by  Andrea  Maffei.  Bossi's 
Storia  d'ltalia  antica  e  moderna  (Milan)  dwells  very 
long  on  ancient  times,  and  shows  very  frequent  traces 
of  French  influence.  There  still  appear  historical 
works,  which  are  better  received  by  foreigners  than 
by  the  country  to  which  they  belong  ;  as  the  above- 
mentioned  Famiglie  celebri  Italiane  of  the  count 
Pompeo  Litta  (Milan,  since  1820)  ;  the  Storia  di 
Milano,  by  Rosmini ;  the  Codice  diplomatico  Colombo 
Americano  (Genoa,  1823) ;  Scina's  Prosp.  della  Sto- 
ria letter,  della  Sicilia,  and  Spotorno's  excellent 
Storia  letter,  della  Liguria  (Genoa,  1824) ;  Beuci's 
Elogi,  and  Aftb's  Vita  di  Pierluigi  Farnese,  though 
the  last  belongs  to  the  more  favourite  department  of 
biography,  for  which  materials  may  be  found  in 
Pelli's  Memorie  per  la  Vita  di  Dante  (Florence, 
1823)  ;  Nelli's  Vita  e  Commercio  Letterario  di  Gali- 
leo Galilei  (Florence  1793,  but  not  published  till 
1820),  and  contributions  in  the  Biografia  Cremonese, 
by  Lancetti,  and  in  the  Italian  edition  of  the  Biogra- 
fia Universale  (Venice,  Missiaglia).  One  hope, 
however,  notwithstanding  such  are  the  signs  of  the 
times,  remains  to  the  friend  of  Italian  literature,  that 
the  abundance  of  monuments  of  former  times  in  this 
land  will  always  preserve  alive  historical  recollec- 
tions. The  explanation  of  the  present  gives  an 
opportunity  to  recur  to  the  past,  and  to  animate  its 
dim  recollections  by  their  connexion  with  tangible 
realities.  How  interesting,  for  example,  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  cathedral  of  Milan  !  But  Italy's  associa- 
tions are  not  limited  to  Christian  times.  L'ltalia 
avanti  il  Dominio  de'  Romani,  by  Micali  (new  ed. 
Livorno,  1821,  folio),  indicates  the  point  to  which  the 
inquirer  may  ascend.  Investigations  connected  with 
ancient  monuments  cannot  be  wanting  in  a  country 
where  so  much  remains  to  be  explored.  Inghirami's 
Monument i  Etruschi  o  di  Etrusco  Nome,  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  editor  of  the  Galeria  di  Firenze,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  ancient  monuments ;  the  Memoirs  of 
the  archaeological  academy  of  Rome,  and  the  rare 
works  of  the  Bourbon  academy,  are  among  the  phe- 
nomena not  to  be  overlooked  in  foreign  countries ; 
and  the  essays  of  Nibby,  Fea,  Borghesi,  Lama,  Cat- 
taneo,  and  Brocchi,  unite  solidity  with  perspicuity  and 
a  comprehensive  survey.  But  how  little  the  proper 
mode  of  treating  this  department  is  understood,  may 
M  2 
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he  seen  from  Vcrmiglioli's  Lezioni  elementarie  di 
Anheologia  (Verona,  1822,  2  vols.),  which  are  as 
useless  to  foreign  countries  as  I  .aim's  investigations 
on  Roman  inscriptions,  which  either  treat  of  what  is 
well  known,  or  explain  obscurely  whatever  they  give 
of  new.  The  Raccolla  di  Antichitd  Grcche  e  Ro- 
mane  ad  Vso  degli  Artisti,  dis.  ed  Incise  da  Clio. 
Bignoli,  is  not  without  merit.  The  activity  of  the 
trade  in  works  of  art  in  Italy,  promotes  also  the 
publication  of  views  of  the  monuments  of  the  middle 
ages  (for  example,  the  Monument!  sepolcrali  di  Tos~ 
cana,  the  Raccolta  degli  migliori  Fabbric/ie,  Monu- 
utenti  ed  Antichitd  di  Milano ;  the  Fabbriche  di 
f'enezia,  Franchioni,  Cisa  di  (Jresy,  Piola,  Ventu- 
roli,  Bonati),  for  explaining  which  associations  of 
men  of  talent  have  been  formed.  Almost  every  book 
of  travels  by  an  Italian,  presents  inquiries  into  the 
remains  of  antiquity  ;  and  .Helzoni,  who  first  kindled 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  succeeding  travellers  for  inves- 
tigating the  remains  of  the  Egyptian  art,  only  fol- 
lowed the  taste  of  his  country.  Delia  Cella,  the 
naturalist  Brocchi,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
late  writers  of  Italy,  the  learned  writer  on  numis- 
matics Sestini,  and  Camillo  Borghese,  prove  this 
position.  It  is  not,  however,  so  much  the  custom  in 
Italy  to  embellish  travels  with  engravings  as  it  is  in 
France  and  Britain.  Even  the  descriptions  of  cities,  of 
which  new  ones  are  ever  in  demand,  are  without  this 
embellishment,  and  retain  their  old  defects.  Italy  is 
more  independent  in  the  exact  sciences  than  in  liter- 
ature, properly  so  called,  particularly  in  the  physical 
department;  and,  by  its  mathematicians,  astronomers, 
naturalists,  has  acquired  a  reputation,  to  which  it 
has  been  less  true  in  the  fine  arts,  with  the  exception 
of  the  plastic  arts.  Where  men  like  Sangro,  FJauti, 
Borgnis,  Brunacci,  Lotteri,  Bordoni,  employ  them- 
selves in  geometry  and  its  application  to  geodesy  and 
mechanics;  where  astronomers  like  Plana,  Brambilla, 
Inghirami,  Oriani,  Carlini,  Piazzi,  Cacciatore,  De 
Cesaris,  are  engaged  in  observatories  like  those  at 
Naples,  at  Palermo,  at  Milan,  Turin,  Bologna, 
Florence,  Rome, — the  sciences  must  make  a  rapid 
progress.  The  Correspondence  astronomique  of  baron 
Zach  (see  Zach)  afforded  the  Italian  scholars  an  op- 
portunity to  make  their  discoveries  and  researches 
known  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  Zach,  who  lived  in 
Genoa  till  1827,  promoted  thence  the  diffusion  of 
useful  knowledge  connected  with  his  science,  by  an 
Almanacco  Genovese.  Unhappily,  a  part  of  the 
strict  mathematical  investigations  is  buried  in  the 
transactions  of  literary  societies ;  for  example,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  at 
Naples ;  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Pontonine  society 
(Naples,  1819);  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  institute;  in  the  reports  of  the  scientific 
society  at  Modena;  in  the  Ricerche  geometriche  ed 
idrometriche  fatte  nella  Scuola  degV  Ingegneri  ponti- 
Jici  d'Acque  e  Strode  (Rome,  1820),  which  but  too 
rarely  pass  the  Alps.  Geodesy,  especially,  is  prose- 
cuted with  great  ardour,  and  two  trigonometrical 
measurements,  connected  with  each  other,  have  given 
satisfactory  results.  Equal  zeal  is  manifested  in  the 
physical  sciences,  in  which  names  like  Zamborii, 
Brugnatelli,  Configliacchi,  Bellinger!,  and  Ranconi 
answer  for  the  exactness  of  the  observations  and 
correctness  of  the  calculations.  The  experiments  on 
magnetism  and  electricity  (Banarelli)  have  excited  a 
lively  interest  even  in  Italy,  and  Configliacchi's  and 
Brugnatelli's  Giornale  di  Fisica,  Chimica,  Storia 
Naturale,  Medicina  ed  Arti,  which  is  published  very 
regularly,  gives  the  best  account  of  their  variety  and 
thoroughness.  Even  the  Opuscoli  scientifici  di  Bo- 
logna an-  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  natural 
sciences  in  the  widest  comprehension,  and  maintain 
an  honourable  name.  The  geological  observations 


of  the  count  Marzari  Pencati,  who  thought  himself 
able  to  refute  by  ocular  evidence  the  Wernerian 
theory  of  the  formation  of  the  earth,  have  attracted 
much  attention.  Among  the  geologists  of  Italy  must 
be  mentioned  the  talented  and  learned  Brocchi  (who 
died  in  1827,  in  Egypt),  the  author  of  the  Conchy  lio- 
logia  subapennina,  and  who,  by  his  interesting  essays, 
did  much  towards  increasing  the  popularity  of  ttie 
Bibl.  Ital.  Renier,  Corniani,  Monticelli,  and  Covelli 
(Prodrome  della  Mineralogia  fesuviana)  keep  up  the 
interest  in  these  studies.  Patronised  by  government, 
the  physical  sciences  have  received  the  most  exten- 
sive application  to  agriculture  and  technology,  which 
have  made  respectable  progress,  at  least  in  Upper 
Italy.  New  branches  of  industry,  as  well  as  new 
kinds  of  plants  (rice  from  China,  and  grain  from 
Mongolia),  have  been  introduced ;  and  the  best 
mode  of  rearing  silk-worms,  maufacturing  wine,  and 
managing  bees,  has  been  made  the  object  of  public 
investigation,  and  the  results  have  been  very  favour- 
able. The  labours  of  the  Accad.  de'  Georgqfili,  at 
Florence,  have  contributed  much  to  the  promotion  of 
agriculture.  Botany  cannot  be  slighted  in  the 
Garden  of  Europe.  Savii's  Elementi  di  Botanica, 
afford  foreign  countries  nothing  new,  but  the  works 
of  Sebastiani,  of  Mauri,  of  Brignoli,  Moricand,  Te- 
nore,  of  the  superintendents  of  the  gardens  at  Pisa, 
Rome,  Naples,  Palermo,  evince  the  interest  which  is 
taken  in  this  department ;  and  the  Pomona  in  Rilieva 
of  Pizzagalli,  and  Degaspari  and  Bergamaschi's 
Osscrvaz.  Micologiche,  evince  the  zeal  of  their 
authors.  The  investigation  of  the  higher  economy 
of  nature  has  received  valuable  contributions  from 
Brunatelli,  Configliacchi,  from  Angelini,  Metaxa, 
the  describer  of  the  Proteus  anguineus,  Ranzani, 
Petagna,  Laurenti,  and  Cavolini ;  and  the  structure 
of  the  human  body  was  illustrated  by  Palletta,  Mas- 
cagna  and  others.  The  medical  literature  of  Ger- 
many has  attracted  much  attention,  and  several  of 
the  most  distinguished  German  writers  in  this 
department  have  obtained  successful  translators  and 
editors,  especially  for  the  use  of  the  lecturers  in 
Pavia,  Padua,  and  Bologna.  Many  of  the  German 
works  in  the  department  of  metaphysics  have  been 
also  translated,  although  the  French,  like  Destutt  de 
Tracy,  accorded  more  with  the  taste  of  the  Italians. 
Besides  Gioia,  the  author  of  the  Ideologia  esposta, 
'i'alia,  the  editor  of  a  Saggio  di  Estetica,  Germani 
Simoni,  and  some  unsuccessful  commentators  upon 
Beccaria,  the  Collezione  de''  classici  Metafisici  (Pavia, 
1819 — 22)  was,  perhaps  the  best  production  in  this 
department.  De'  Simoni  has  treated  of  natural  law. 
Numerous  explanations  and  editions  have  appeared 
of  the  Austrian  code,  which  is  possessed  of  legal 
authority  in  some  of  the  states  that  speak  Italian. 
It  is  worthy  of  mention,  that  Llorente's  History  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  Sismondi's  History  of  the  Italian 
Republics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  may  be  freely  sold  in 
the  Italian  states,  while  they  are  strictly  prohibited 
by  the  neighbouring  states. 

Italian  Poetry.  Italian  poetry  sprang  from  the 
Provengal,  which  was  the  first  to  flourish  in  Europe 
on  the  revival  of  civilization,  and  which  was  also 
communicated  to  Italy.  Until  the  thirteenth  century, 
we  find  in  Italy  only  the  poetry  of  chivalry  by  the 
Provengals  and  Troubadours.  These  wandering 
bards,  intelligible  to  the  Italians,  and  particularly  to 
the  Lombards,  by  the  affinity  of  their  sister  language, 
traversed  Italy,  and  were  welcome  guests  at  the 
courts,  especially  of  the  nobles  of  Lombardy,  at  a 
time  when  poetry  was  considered  as  indispensable  at 
tensts.  An  instance  of  the  estimation  in  which  Trou- 
badours (q.  v.)  were  held,  as  the  chief  ornaments  01 
a  princely  court,  is  found  in  the  visit  of  Raimondo 
Berlinghieri,  count  of  Barcelona  and  Provence,  to 
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Frederic  Barbarossa,  the  German  emperor,  at  Turin, 
in  1162,  attended  by  a  train  of  Provencal  poets.  The 
emperor  was  so  delighted  with  their  gaya  ciencia, 
that  he  not  only  made  munificent  presents  to  the 
minstrels,  but  also  composed  a  madrigal  in  their 
language  himself.  At  the  court  of  Azzo  VII.  of 
Este,  at  Ferrara  (1215 — 1264),  some  distinguished 
Provencals — Rambaldo  di  Vacheiras,  Raimondo  d'Ar- 
tes,  Americo  di  Reguilain — resided,  and  sang  the 
praises  of  his  daughters,  Constanza  and  Beatrice. 
Here  also  flourished  Maestro  Ferrari,  a  native  of  that 
city,  who,  as  well  as  many  other  Italians  (Alberto 
Quaglio,  Percivalle  Doria,  Alberto  de'  Marchesi 
Malaspina,  &c.),  sang  in  the  Provengal  language. 
No  one  acquired  so  great  a  reputation  as  Sordello  of 
Mantua,  who  visited  Provence  for  the  purpose  of 
making  himself  familiar  with  the  language  and 
poetry  of  the  country.  Only  a  few  fragments  of 
these  Italian  troubadours  are  extant;  but  the  first 
attempts  to  compose  in  the  Italian  language  are  not 
to  be  looked  for  in  Lombardy,  where  the  vicinity  to 
Provence  did  not  allow  a  taste  for  native  poetry  to 
spring  up.  Besides,  the  Italian  of  Lombardy  was 
the  least  agreeable  to  the  ear.  The  Genoese  and 
Venetians  were  too  much  occupied  with  commerce  ; 
the  Florentines,  disturbed  by  domestic  factions,  were 
ignorant  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  the  popes  were 
absorbed  in  theology  and  the  canon  law,  and  strangers 
to  the  spirit  of  poetry.  In  Sicily  only  could  Italian 
poetry  develope  itself,  because  the  Sicilians,  always 
a,  poetical  people,  spoke  a  dialect  sufficiently  soft 
to  afford  the  means  of  graceful  verse.  Neither 
commerce  nor  scholastic  disputes  occupied  their 
thoughts,  and  their  beautiful  climate  invited  them 
to  repose,  and  to  fill  the  moments  of  leisure  with 
poetry.  They  could  not  draw  the  poets  of  Prov- 
ence to  their  country  so  easily  as  the  Lombards,  nor 
could  they  themselves  so  easily  visit  that  country  of 
love  and  poetry ;  but  enough  of  the  Provengal  songs 
reached  them,  to  awaken  them  to  similar  attempts  in 
their  own  language.  They  had  also  a  court  rich  in 
every  knightly  and  noble  accomplishment.  Frederic 
II.  the  German  emperor,  resided,  for  a  time,  in  Pa- 
lermo (from  1198 — 1212) — he  who  crowned  a  poet 
with  his  own  hand,  to  whose  court,  as  the  old  nove- 
list relates,  thronged  troubadours,  musicians,  orators, 
artists,  champions,  and  all  persons  of  any  kind  of 
skill,  from  all  countries,  because  of  his  munificence, 
and  his  courtesy,  whose  noble  character  is  praised  by 
Dante  ;  but,  not  satisfied  with  hearing  the  verses  of 
others,  Frederic  and  his  court  composed  poetry  them- 
selves, and  productions  of  his,  of  his  natural  son  Enzo, 
and  his  celebrated  chancellor,  Pietro  delle  Vigne,  are 
still  extant.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  Sicilian 
poets  of  that  time  was  Ciullo  d'Alcamo,  of  whom  we 
possess  a  song  entirely  Provengal  in  form  and  char- 
acter. We  have  also  the  names  and  fragments  of 
Jacopo  da  Lentino,  surnamed  il  Notaj'o,  of  Guide, 
and  Oddo  delle  Colonne,  Ranieri,  Ruggieri,  and 
Inghilfredi  of  Palermo,  of  Arrigo  Testa,  Stefano,  pro- 
thonotary  of  Messina,  and  Monna  Nina,  who  come 
down  to  the  period  of  Dante,  and  were  the  cause  that 
every  thing  composed  in  Italian  was  then  called 
Sicilian.  After  the  year  1300,  Sicily  gave  no  farther 
models  to  Italy  ;  but  the  real  founders  of  Italian 
poetry  appear  in  Bologna,  Florence,  and  other  cities 
of  Tuscany.  The  oldest  known  to  us  is,  perhaps,  Fol- 
cacchiero  de'Folcacchieri,  but  the  most  important  is 
Guido  Guinicelli  of  Bologna.  A  number  of  poets 
appeared  in  Tuscany,  whose  names  Crescimbeni 
enumerates,  and  of  whom  he  gives  specimens.  In 
the  thirteenth  century,  Guittone  d'Arezzo  (author  of 
a  book  of  poems  and  forty  letters,  interspersed  with 
verses),  Brunette  Latini  (author  of  two  poetical  works 
— //  Tetoretto  and  11  Pataffio),  Guido  Cavalcanti 


(author  of  a  celebrated  canzone  and  other  poems), 
Ugolino  Ubaldini  (author  of  an  excellent  idyl  in  the 
form  of  irregular  canzonf),  and  Dante  of  Majaiio 
(author  of  a  book  of  poems;,  deserve  mention  ;  but 
we  find  hardly  a  poet  of  eminence  in  the  other  pro 
vinces.  By  the  side  of  the  amatory  poets  Jacopone 
da  Todi  stands  alone  as  a  sacred  poet.  The  forms 
of  the  early  Italian  poetry  are  borrowed  from  Arnaud 
Daniel,  and  other  Provengals,  and  are,  for  the  most 
part,  the  same  which,  in  a  more  perfect  state,  char- 
acterize the  later  Italian  poetry,  viz.,  canzoni,  sonnets, 
ballads,  and  sestine.  With  the  Sicilians,  we  already 
find  the  ottave  also.  Its  character  is,  even  at  this 
early  period,  decidedly  marked.  Its  ruling  spirit  is 
love — an  idealizing  love,  to  which  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity contributed  the  tendency  to  adore  and  attri- 
bute perfection  to  the  beloved  object.  Whether  the 
new  character  which  appears  in  all  the  productions 
of  this  time  had  its  origin,  as  some  maintain,  in  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  or  only  in  certain  feelings  which 
sprang  up  at  this  time,  and  naturally  connected  them- 
selves with  Christianity,  at  least  in  appearance,  we 
shall  not  here  venture  to  decide,  and  refer  the  reader 
to  the  article  Chivalry.  It  is  certain  that  the  modern 
spirit  is  essentially  different  from  the  ancient.  (See 
Classical.)  After  this  preparatory  period  of  Italian 
poetry  was  passed,  appeared  the  great  Florentine, 
Dante  Alighieri  (born  1265).  He  left  at  once  the 
trodden  path,  and  stands  without  predecessor  or  fol- 
lower among  all  the  great  names  which  ornament 
Italy.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  form  of  his  Divina 
Commedia,  which,  from  its  nature,  could  not  but  be 
unique,  but  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  genius ;  but  even 
his  great  poem,  in  which,  as  he  says,  heaven  and 
earth  assisted,  and  which  cost  the  poet  the  study  of 
years,  is  connected  with  love,  his  Beatrice  being  his 
guide  in  the  highest  spheres  of  heaven  ;  and  we  should 
greatly  misconceive  the  poet  and  his  age,  if  we  should 
suppose  that  this  circumstance  was  merely  intended 
to  commemorate  his  early  passion.  The  spirit  of  the 
age  unavoidably  led  him  to  exhibit  love  as  the  great 
mover  of  the  human  soul.  (See  Dante.)  As  Dante's 
production  is  important  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind  and  the  progress  of  civilization,  it  is  of  equal 
importance  in  the  history  of  Italian  literature.  Dante 
made  the  Italian  dialect  the  lawful  currency  of  litera- 
ture. His  intention  to  write  his  poem  in  Latin 
hexameters  sufficiently  shows  in  what  a  state  he 
found  the  Italian  language ;  how  little  the  light  play 
of  graceful  rhymes  had  developed  it  for  his  great 
object.  Hence  his  apology  for  attempting  so  serious 
a  subject  in  the  lingua  volgarc.  The  enthusiasm  for 
Dante's  poem  was  so  great,  that  in  Florence,  Bologna, 
and  Pisa,  professorships  were  early  established  for  the 
explanation  of  his  Commedia.  In  Florence,  Boccac- 
cio was  the  first  who  filled  this  chair.  Of  the  com- 
mentators we  shall  mention,  besides  the  later  Lan- 
dino,  only  Dante's  own  sons,  Pietro  and  Jacopo,  with 
Benvenuto  of  Imola,  and  Martino  Paolo  Nidobe- 
ato.  The  archbishop  of  Milan,  Giovanni  Visconti, 
appointed  two  theologians,  two  philosophers,  and 
two  juris-consults  of  Florence,  to  undertake  jointly 
the  interpretation  of  the  theology,  philosophy,  and 
jurisprudence  of  Dante.  Besides  Dante,  there  flour- 
ished several  other  poets,  among  whom  Cino  da 
Pistoia  (q.  v.)  is  the  most  distinguished.  He  excelled 
in  tender  love  poems,  in  which  he  celebrated  his 
mistress  Selvaggia,  and  was  the  precursor  of  Petrarca, 
for  whom  he  also  prepared  the  language.  Cecco 
d'Ascoli,  also  a  contemporary  of  Dante,  wrote  a 
didactic  poem,  in  five  books,  on  physics,  morals,  and 
religion,  under  the  title  Acerba  (properly  Acerbo  or 
Acervo).  Francesco  da  Barberino  composed  his 
Documenti  d'Amore,  in  which  he  treats  of  virtue  and 
its  rewards,  in  rude  and  irregular  verses,  and  liis 
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other  poem,  Del  Reggimento  e  de1  Costumi  delle 
Donne,  also  a  moral  and  didactic  poem.  Fazio  degli 
Uberti  wrote,  at  the  same  period,  his  Dittamondo — a 
system  of  astronomy  and  geography  in  verse,  in 
which  Dante  served  him  as  a  model.  Without  dwell- 
ing on  the  less  important  lyrical  poets,  Benuccio 
Salirabeni,  Bindo  Bonichi,  Antonio  da  Ferrara,  Fran- 
cesco degli  Albizzi,  Sennuccio  del  Bene,  a  friend  of 
Petrarca,  we  come  immediately  to  the  latter.  (See 
Petrarca.)  His  love  did  not,  like  Dante's,  inspire 
the  idea  of  one  great  poem,  treating  of  all  the  acts 
and  efforts  of  man,  and  his  religious  conceptions  were 
still  more  strongly  the  ideal  of  love.  His  sonnets  and 
canzoni  are  very  differently  esteemed ;  but  if  they 
appear  to  many  readers  of  our  age  frequently  over- 
strained, and  sometimes  devoid  of  the  spirit  and  full- 
ness of  genuine  poetry,  to  others  they  are  a  model  of 
lyrical  excellence  ;  and  his  influence  on  the  language 
of  Italian  poetry  has  been  very  great,  rendering  it 
softer  and  more  flexible  than  Dante  had  left  it. 
Petrarca  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  well  acquainted 
with  Roman  elegance,  and  he  elevated  his  language 
to  the  greatest  purity,  beauty,  and  melody.  His  fol- 
lowers are  innumerable.  Among  them,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  are  the  two  Buonaccorsi  da  Mon- 
temagno,  and  Franco  Sacchetti,  the  writer  of  novelle. 
The  glory  which  Petrarca  had  acquired  in  a  species 
of  poetry  easy  in  itself,  and  so  consonant  with  the 
taste  which  his  nation  has  preserved  even  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  was  too  enticing; 
but  the  Petrarchists  forgot  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  their 
master  which  gained  him  his  fame,  and  not  merely 
the  harmonious  sound  of  his  musical  rhymes ;  and  they 
poured  forth  innumerable  poems,  a  comparison  of 
which  with  those  of  Petrarca  could  only  raise  him 
still  higher.  Petrarca  not  only  wrote  lyrical  poems, 
but  in  his  capitoli,  or  triumphs,  approaches  the 
didactic.  He  composed  also  Latin  poems,  eclogues, 
and  an  epic,  Africa,  celebrating  his  favourite  hero, 
Scipio,  the  latter  of  which  obtained  him  the  poetic 
laurel,  in  the  capitol,  in  Rome,  and  which — so  easily 
do  great  poets  mistake  their  own  merits — he  himself 
valued  most,  whilst  he  considered  his  lyrical  poems  of 
little  value,  and  in  his  old  age  wished  that  he  had 
not  written  them.  Not  less  famous  than  Petrarca  is 
his  friend  Boccaccio.  (See  the  article  Boccaccio  for 
an  account  of  his  great  service  in  the  formation  of 
Italian  prose.)  The  satirical  sonnets  of  Pucci,  the 
didactic  essay  on  agriculture  by  the  Bolognese 
Paganino  Bonafede,  and  the  Four  Kingdoms  of  Love, 
Satan,  Vice,  and  Virtue,  by  his  countryman  Frederigo 
Frezzi,  under  the  title  Quadriregno,  an  unsuccessful 
imitation  of  Dante,  belong  also  to  this  period.  In 
the  fifteenth  century,  Giusto  de'  Conti  first  meets  us — 
an  imitator  of  Petrarca.  In  his  sonnets  he  celebrates 
the  beautiful  hand  of  his  mistress,  on  which  account 
the  whole  collection  is  called  La  Bella  Mano.  About 
1413,  the  barber  Burchiello,  at  Florence,  acquired 
no  little  reputation  by  his  peculiar,  but,  for  us,  un- 
intelligible sonnets.  The  attempt  of  the  painter  and 
architect,  Leon  Battista  Alberti  (somewhat  later, 
under  Cosmo  de'  Medici),  to  compose  hexameters 
and  pentameters  in  Italian,  is  worthy  of  mention. 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  after  the  deatli  of  his  grand- 
father (1464),  the  Pericles  of  the  Florentine  repub- 
lic, was  inspired  by  his  passion  for  Lucretia  Donati, 
a  noble  Florentine  lady,  to  imitate  Petrarca  ;  yet  he 
did  it  with  independence.  He  was  the  pupil  of  the 
Platonist  Marsiglio  Ficino.  Besides  sonnets  and 
canzoni,  we  have  capitoli,  stanze,  terzine,  and  car- 
nival songs,  by  him.  His  Symposium,  or  the  Drink- 
ers (Beoni),  a  sportive  imitation  of  Dante,  describes 
three  journeys  into  a  wine  cellar.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  contemporaneous  poets  was  Angelo 
Ambrogini,  called  Poliziano,  from  the  rmall  village 


Montepulciano,  who  is  celebrated  also  as  a  scholar 
and  philosopher.  Besides  a  dramatic  poem,  Orfeo, 
tfiere  is  a  fragment  by  him,  in  beautiful  stanzas,  in 
praise  of  Julian  of  Medici,  on  occasion  of  a  tourna- 
ment, exhibited  by  the  brothers,  at  Florence.  A 
friend  of  his  was  the  graceful  amatory  poet  Girolamo 
Benivieni.  Of  the  three  brothers  Pulci,  Bernardo 
wrote  two  elegies,  a  poem  on  the  passion  of  Christ, 
and  was  the  first  who  translated  the  eclogues  of 
Virgil  into  Italian.  Luca  was  the  author  of  the 
Heroides,  a  poem  in  ottave  rime,  in  which  he  cele- 
brated, earlier,  but  not  less  beautifully  than  Polizi- 
ano, a  tournament  of  Lorenzo  of  Medici,  a  pastoral, 
also  in  ottave  rime,  entitled  Driadeo  d'Amore,  and 
an  epic  poem  of  chivalry,  Ciriff'o  Calvaneo,  which  in 
itself  is  of  little  value,  and  was  left  incomplete  (Ber- 
nardo Giambullari  finished  it  after  the  death  of  the 
poet),  but  which  is  remarkable  as  the  commence- 
ment of  those  ironical  and  serious  poems  of  chivalry, 
which,  with  the  decline  of  chivalry  and  the  poetry 
of  the  middle  ages,  became  natural,  and,  we  might 
almost  say,  necessary  to  the  poetical  spirit  of  the 
Italians.  Luigi,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  three, 
owes  his  fame  not  to  the  whimsical  sonnets  in  which 
he  and  his  friend,  Matteo  Franco,  held  each  other 
up  to  the  laughter  of  Lorenzo  and  his  guests  (often 
in  the  most  indecent  language),  nor  to  his  Beca  da 
Dicomano,  &c.,  but  to  his  Morgante  Maggiore,  by 
which  he  became  the  predecessor  of  Ariosto,  who, 
however,  surpassed  him  as  much  as  he  himself  sur- 
passed the  first  rude  attempts  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  in  this  department,  of  which  the 
Buovo  d'Antona,  La  Spagna  Historiata,and  La  Regina 
Ancroya,  are  the  most  known.  The  Membriano  of 
Francesco  Cieco  da  Ferrara,  which  is  not  unworthy 
to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  Morgante,  served  to 
amuse  the  Gonzaga,  at  Mantua ;  but  a  more  im- 
mediate predecessor  of  Ariosto  was  Matteo  Maria 
Boiardo,  author  of  the  Orlando  Innamorato,  which  at 
first  was  not  much  relished  by  the  Italians,  on  ac- 
count of  its  gravity,  as  they  had  already  become  too 
fond  of  irony  in  these  epics  of  chivalry  ;  so  much  so, 
that  Boiardo,  continued  by  Niccolo  degli  Agostini, 
was  entirely  recast  by  Domenichi,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  by  Berni.  Contemporary  with  these  epic 
poets  were  the  satirist  Bern.  Bellicioni,  and  number- 
less Petrarchists,  as  Francesco  Cei,  Gasparo  Visconti, 
Agostino  Staccoli  d'Urbino,  Serafino  d'Aquila,  An- 
tonio Tebaldeo,  Bernardo  Accolti,  a  celebrated  im- 
provvisatore,  who  assumed  the  modest  surname 
L'  Unico,  a  Neapolitan  under  the  name  of  Notturno, 
a  Florentine,  Cristoforo,  under  the  name  of  L'Altts- 
simo,  &c.  Antonio  Fregoso,  surnamed  Fileremo, 
wrote  a  moral  erotic  poem,  La  Cerva  Bianca,  of 
moderate  value,  with  Selve,  and  gay  and  melancholy 
capitoli.  Gian  Filoteo  Achillini  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned, on  account  of  his  scientific-moral  poems,  // 
riridario  and  //  Fedele,  and  Cornazzano  dal  Vorsetti, 
for  his  poem  on  the  art  of  war,  entitled  De  Re 
Militari.  Distinguished  as  female  poets  of  this  cen- 
tury are,  Battista  Montefeltro,  wife  to  Galeazzo 
Malaspina,  her  niece  Constanza,  Bianca  of  Este, 
Damigella  Trivulzi,  Cassandra  Fedele,  and  the  two 
Isottas.  The  sixteenth  century,  the  period  of  Italian 
poetry,  in  which  the  princes  of  Italy,  and  particularly 
the  popes,  extended  the  most  munificent  patronage 
to  poetry  and  the  arts,  begins  with  the  Orlando  and 
other  poems  of  the  admirable  Ariosto.  Giovanni 
Giergio  Trissino  attempted,  without  success,  the 
serious  epic.  His  work  is  dry  and  cold.  Giovanni 
Ruccellai  displays  much  tenderness  and  feeling  in  his 
didactic  poem  Le  Api.  Luigi  Alamanni,  author  of  a 
didactic  poem  on  agriculture  (La  Coltivazione),  a 
romantic  epic,  Girone  il  Cortese,  and  Avarchide  (a 
\  modern  Iliad,  on  the  whole  a  failure),  belongs  rather 
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to  poets  of  the  second  rank.  Sannazzaro  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  his  Arcadia,  and  in  his  lyric  poems,  by 
delicacy  of  feeling  arid  beauty  of  expression.  Berni 
became  the  creator  of  a  new  department.  Among 
the  Petrarchists  of  this  age  are  Bembo,  Castiglione, 
and  Molza.  Lodovico  Domenichi  published,  in 
1559,  the  poems  of  fifty  noble  ladies.  Among  these 
was  Vittoria  Colonna,  wife  of  Fernando  d'Avalo, 
marquis  of  Pescara.  (Respecting  Aretino,  equally 
known  for  genius  and  licentiousness,  see  Aretino.) 
Bernardo  Tasso,  in  his  epic,  and  still  more  in  his 
lyric  poems,  appears  as  an  excellent  poet,  but  was 
surpassed  by  his  son  Torquato  Tasso.  (See  Tasso.) 
Guarini  displays  much  grace  in  Ins  lyrics  (madrigals 
and  sonnets),  but  he  owes  his  fame  to  his  Pastor 
Fido.  Gabriello  Chiabrera  was  distinguished  as  a 
lyric  poet.  He  also  wrote  several  epic  poems  and 
pastoral  dramas.  The  learned  father  Bernardino 
Baldi  published,  besides  sonnets  and  canzoni,  a  hun- 
dred apologues  in  prose.  Attempts  had  already  been 
made  in  the  JEsopic  fable  by  Cesare  Pavesi,  under 
the  name  of  Targa,  and  by  Giammaria  Verdizotti, 
but  with  less  success.  Teofilo  Folengi,  more  known 
under  the  name  of  Merlin  Coccajo,  must  be  mentioned 
as  the  inventor  of  macaronic  poetry.  As  early  as  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  corruption  of 
taste  had  begun,  and  continually  increased,  so  tliat  the 
seventeenth  century  produced  but  very  few  works 
which  can  be  considered  as  exceptions.  We  should 
mention,  however,  Marino  (q.  v.),  who,  as  it  were, 
founded  his  own  school,  from  which  proceeded 
Claudio  Achillini,  Girolamo  Preti,  Casoni  and  Anto- 
nio Bruni,  who  were  his  most  ardent  admirers. 
Alessandro  Tassoni  is  known  as  the  author  of  La 
Secchia  Rapita,  a  comic  and  satiric  epic.  Francesco 
Bracciolini,  who  had  imitated  Tasso,  in  his  Croce 
Racquistato,  with  no  great  success,  by  his  Scherno 
degli  Dei,  disputed  with  Tassoni  the  honour  of  the 
invention  of  the  mock-heroic,  but  does  not  equal  him 
in  grace  and  ingenuity.  Two  later  mock-heroic 
poems — //  Malmantile  Racquistato,  by  Lorenzo  Lippi, 
and  //  Torrachione  Desolato,  by  Paolo  Minucci—  have 
no  other  merit  than  the  purity  of  their  Tuscan  lan- 
guage. The  works  of  Carlo  de'  Dottori,  Bartolom- 
meo  Bocchini,  Cesari  Caporali,  are  not  of  distinguished 
merit.  Filicaia's  lyrical  poems  glow  with  patriotic 
feeling,  and  a  noble  elevation,  which  will  always 
render  him  popular.  Count  Fulvio  Testi  was  the 
Horace  of  his  nation,  but  his  epic  productions  were 
mere  fragments.  The  caustic  satires  of  the  painter 
SalVator  Rosa  are  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence, 
amidst  the  general  barrenness  of  Italian  poetry,  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  residence 
of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  in  Rome,  and  her  pre- 
dilection for  the  classic  muse,  served  to  banish  from 
the  circle  of  poets,  who  assembled  round  her,  the 
Marinistic  exaggeration,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a 
frigid  correctness.  Her  conversion  to  the  Catholic 
faith  also  attracted  more  attention  to  sacred  poetry 
than  it  had  previously  received  in  Italy;  but  no  poet 
of  her  circle  merits  particular  notice.  Deserving  of 
mention  is  ISiccolo  Forteguerra,  author  of  the  Ric- 
eiardetto,  the  last  epic  of  chivalry.  Nolli,  whose 
songs  and  odes  were  popular,  translated  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  and  was  the  first  who  made  his  coun- 
trymen acquainted  with  English  literature,  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  the  French  taste  began  to  prevail, 
which  exercised  a  decided  influence,  particularly  on 
the  dramatic  literature  of  Italy.  Fewer  candidates 
now  appear  on  the  Italian  Parnassus.  The  abbate 
Carlo  Innocenzio  Frugoni,  among  other  poetical 
productions  (mostly  frigid  occasional  pieces),  com- 
posed sonnets  and  canzoni,  of  which  the  sportive  ones 
are  praised.  There  is  a  successful  translation  of  the 
Psalms  by  Mattei.  The  Arte  Rapprcsentutiva  (the 


Histrionic  Art)  is  a  didactic  poem  worthy  of  mention, 
by  Lodovico  Riccoboni,  who  raised  the  character  of 
the  Italian  theatre  at  Paris.  Francesco  Algarotti, 
the  companion  of  Frederic  the  Great,  belonging  to 
the  French  school,  in  his  odes,  poetic  epistles,  and 
translations,  exhibited  the  pleasing  ease,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  coldness  of  the  French.  Roberti  and 
Pignotti  wrote  ^Esopic  fables  with  originality  and 
elegance.  Twenty  poets  were  united  in  the  com- 
position of  a  comic  poem,  under  the  title  Bertoldo, 
Bertoldino,  and  Cacasenno.  Luigi  Savioli  sung  of 
love  in  the  style  of  Anacreon.  As  erotic  and  lyric 
poets,  must  be  mentioned  with  him  Gherardo  de' 
Rossi  and  Giovanni  Fantoni,  called,  among  the 
Arcadians  (see  Arcadia),  Labindo.  A  pleasing  en- 
thusiasm pervades  the  poetry  of  Ippolito  Pindemonti; 
and,  among  the  productions  of  his  friend  Aurelio 
Bertola  of  Rimini,  the  fables  rank  the  highest. 
Clem.  Bondi  is  pleasing, but  without  creative  power. 
Giuseppe  Parini,  who  imitated  Pope's  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  displays  true  poetic  elevation  and  fine  feeling. 
Onofrio  Menzoni,  who  is  not  without  poetic  origi- 
nality, confined  himself  almost  entirely  to  sacred 
poems.  Alfieri  was  distinguished  for  his  satires, 
lyric  poems,  his  Etruria  p'endicata,  and  his  dra- 
matic compositions,  translations,  &c.  (See  Alfieri) 
The  abbate  Giambattista  Casti  was  distinguished  for 
elegance,  wit,  and  humour.  His  Animali  Parlanti, 
a  mock-heroic  poem,  is  rich  in  satiric  and  humorous 
traits.  His  Novelle  Galanti  are  often  indecent.  The 
late  Vincenzo  Monti  is  pronounced  unanimously  to 
have  been  the  greatest  among  the  recent  poets  of 
Italy.  Besides  his  dramatic  compositions,  his  most 
celebrated  poem  is  his  Bassvigliana,  in  which  he 
imitates  Dante.  But  who  can  enumerate  the  host 
which  now  lays  claim  to  the  poetic  laurel,  particu- 
larly since  the  souvenirs  flourish  in  Italy  also,  and 
offer  so  fine  a  field  for  sonnets,  of  which  there  is 
hardly  an  educated  Italian  who  has  not  composed 
some?  The  grave  character  which  the  times  are 
assuming  will  perhaps  put  an  end  to  these  elegant 
trifles,  whose  abundance  cannot  be  considered  favour- 
able to  an  elevated  tone,  either  in  literature  or  the 
fine  arts.  The  souvenirs  have  already  declined  in 
Germany,  where  they  originated.  The  latest  epic 
attempts  have  not  been  successful.  The  Ilaliade 
and  <S.  Benedetto,  by  A.  M.  Ricci,  Mose,  by  Robiola, 
the  Moabitide,  by  Franchi  di  Pont,  were  inferior  to 
the  specimens  which  have  appeared  of  Palomba's 
Medoro  Coronato.  More  interest  has  been  excited 
by  the  tragedies,  the  authors  of  which,  however,  are 
restrained  by  their  party  views  of  the  romantic  and 
classical.  Fabbri  of  Cesena,  Marsuzi,  the  duke  of 
Vendignano,  follow  the  example  of  Alfieri,  respecting 
whose  poetical  system,  see  the  article  Alfieri.  Ugo 
Foscolo's  Ricciarda  (Londra,  i.  e.  Turin,  1820)  was 
intended  to  introduce  a  taste  for  the  romantic  style 
into  Italy;  but  it  is  already  forgotten.  Manzoni,  a 
cultivator  of  this  kind  of  poetry,  or  of  what  the 
Italians  understand  by  this  name,  has  been  most 
successful.  Goethe  praised  Manzoni's  Conte  di  Cur- 
magnola  (Milan,  1820)  highly.  Pindemonti,  Maffei, 
and  Nicolini,  however,  are  placed  higher  than  Man- 
zoni  by  all  parties.  The  productions  in  the  comic 
department  are  poor;  they  appear,  at  least  to  other 
nations,  heavy  and  dragging,  and  the  Commedia  dell' 
Arte  (see  Drama)  is  not  considered  worthy  of  notice 
by  the  high  classes ;  yet  its  strong  humour  might 
perhaps  please  an  unprejudiced  mind  more  than  the 
writings  of  Nota,  Giraud,  and  Panzadoro.  Barbieri's 
Nuova  Raccotta  Teatrale,  ossia  Repertorio  ad  Uso  de' 
Teatri  Italiani  (Milan,  1820),  and  Marchisio's 
Opera  Teatrale  (Milan,  1820),  endeavour  to  supply 
the  want  of  native  productions  by  translations  of 
French  and  German  works — proof  enough  that  the 
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natural  gayety  of  the  south,  formerly  the  home  ol 
pleasure,  is  departing.  How  can  it  be  otherwise 
under  the  Austrian  sceptre?  Our  limits  do  not  per- 
mit us  to  mention  the  writers  of  sonnets  and  operas. 
Trite  subjects  ure  brought  up  under  forms  a  thousand 
times  repeated,  and  thus  the  miracle,  that  Sgrizzi  can 
astonish  his  audience  with  improvvisated  tragedies  is 
partly  explained.  (See  Improvvisatori.)  The  trea- 
sure of  the  novelle,  of  which  Shakspeare  so  happily 
made  use,  lies  before  the  Italian  poets,  untouched, 
and  seems  even  to  be  little  known  to  the  Italian 
public  at  .large.  Theatres  like  those  of  S.  Carlo  at 
Naples,  Pella  Scala  at  Milan,  Pergola  at  Florence, 
where  whole  regiments  might  appear  on  the  stage, 
do  not  atlbrd  much  reason  to  hope  for  the  restoration 
of  dramatic  excellence.  The  historical  novel,  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  rendered  so  popular  with  all 
nations,  has  been  attempted  in  Italy,  as  in  Livati's 
Viaggi  di  Fr.  Petrarca  (Milan,  1820),  Grossi's  II- 
degonde,  Manzoni's  Promessi  Sposi,  and  the  Monaco, 
di  Monxa.  The  history  of  Italian  poetry,  particularly 
of  the  older  periods,  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Cresc»mbem,  Quadrio,  Tiraboschi,  and  also  in  Gin- 
gnene's  Histoire  Litteraire  d' Italic,  Sismondi's  work 
De  la  Litterature  du  Midi,  and  hi  Bouterwek  (q.  v.) 
the  two  last  of  which  works  come  down  to  our  own 
times. 

Italian  Theatre.  The  political  state  of  Italy,  and 
the  easy,  careless  life  of  the  people,  in  their  mild 
and  beautiful  climate,  have  co-operated  in  causing 
the  dramatic  literature  of  Italy  to  remain  in  a  very 
backward  state.  It  was  revived,  as  has  been  shown 
in  the  article  Drama,  earlier  among  the  Italians  than 
among  other  nations,  because  they  had  the  model  of 
the  ancient  drama  before  their  eyes  ;  but  this  very 
circumstance  was  one  reason  why  a  national  drama 
was  not  formed  in  Italy.  The  modern  Italian,  gene- 
rally speaking,  has  not  that  reflecting  turn  of  mind, 
which  is  necessary  for  the  composition  and  enjoyment 
of  a  truly  good  drama ;  nor  has  sufficient  liberty 
existed  for  centuries  hi  Italy  to  afford  a  fair  field  for 
dramatic  talent.  If  it  be  objected  that  the  Spanish 
drama  attained  its  perfection  under  the  stern  sway  of 
an  absolute  government,  it  may  be  answered,  that 
the  higher  drama,  with  the  Spaniards,  is  of  a  religious 
castr— a  consequence  of  that  religious  gloom  which 
belongs  to  the  Spanish  character,  but  which  the  gay 
Italian  does  not  feel.  The  extemporaneous  mask, 
which  is  such  a  favourite  with  the  lower  classes  of 
Italy,  is  contemned  for  this  very  reason  by  the 
higher  classes;  and  whilst  the  people  in  general 
relish  nothing  but  the  commedia  dell1  arte  (see 
Drama),  the  higher  classes  care  only  for  the  opera. 
The  drama,  therefore,  properly  so  called,  does  not 
appear  like  a  natural  part  of  Italian  literature,  and 
we  trust  it  will  not  be  considered  an  arbitrary  divi- 
sion, if  we  treat  the  Italian  drama  separately  from 
the  body  of  Italian  literature.  The  dramatic  writers 
of  this  country  started  with  so  close  an  imitation  of 
the  ancients,  that  no  Italian,  down  to  the  last  quarter 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  wrote  a  tragedy  in  any 
language  except  Latin ;  and  the  Orfeo  of  Angelo 
Poliziano,  of  that  time,  is  a  series  of  lyrical  poems 
dramatically  attached  to  each  other — a  tragedy 
merely  in  name.  The  Sofonisbe  of  Trissino  imitates 
in  every  point  the  ancient  model,  even  to  retaining 
the  chorus  ;  it  is  not  without  merit,  but,  on  the 
whole,  is  a  pedantic  work ;  yet,  in  the  time  of  Leo 
X.,  in  1516,  it  was  received  with  so  much  applause, 
as  to  be  represented  in  Rome  with  great  pomp.  Ruc- 
cellai  (1525)  bears  the  same  marks  of  imitation  and 
want  of  poetical  invention ;  even  Tasso's  Torris- 
mondo  (about  1595),  though  particular  passages  re- 
mind us  of  his  immortal  poems,  is  stamped  with  the 
same  character.  Amidst  the  minute  and  anxious 


observance  of  the  rules  of  Aristotle,  closely  followed 
by  many  Italian  writers  of  tragedies  not  worthy  of 
mention,  count  Prospero  Buonacelli  deserves  credit 
for  venturing  to  omit  the  chorus ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  lawyer  Vincenzo  Gravina  once  more  attempted 
to  show  that  imitation  of  Seneca  was  the  only  way  to 
tragic  perfection.  After  Mortello,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  finally  attempted  to 
improve  the  Italian  drama  by  the  imitation  of  Racine 
and  Corneille  (lie  even  endeavoured  to  introduce  the 
French  Alexandrine),  Maffei,  in  his  Mcrope,  aimed  at 
a  middle  course,  and,  without  imitating  either,  to 
unite  the  excellencies  of  Seneca  and  of  the  French 
theatre.  In  this  absence  of  real  tragedies,  the  seri- 
ous operas,  the  musical  dramas  of  Metastasio  born 
1C98),  may  be  properly  mentioned.  Their  tone  had 
been  settled  by  the  attempts  of  Apostolo  Zeno. 
Without  marked  character  or  free  play  of  imagina- 
tion, they  always  preserve  the  decorum  of  the  French 
theatre;  but  in  elegance  and  melody  of  language, 
and  in  musical  softness  of  expression  for  the  common 
places  of  passion,  particularly  of  love,  they  are  un- 
rivalled. Alfieri,  who  wrote  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  is,  throughout  his  writings,  a  contrast 
to  Metastasio.  (See  Alfieri.)  He  does  not  satisfy  a 
German  or  an  Englishman  in  his  conception  of  dra- 
matic excellence.  Among  his  followers  are  Vincenzo 
Monti  of  Ferrara,  Alessandro  Pelopi  of  Bologna,  and 
particularly  Giambattista  Niccolini  of  Florence,  whose 
Polyxena  received  a  prize  in  1811.  The  pastoral 
dramas  of  Tasso  and  Guarini,  viz.,  the  Aminta  of  the 
former,  and  the  Pastor  Fido  of  the  latter,  form  a 
novel  kind  of  dramatic  poetry.  They  entirely 
eclipsed  those  of  Niccolo  of  Coreggio,  Agostino 
Beccari,  Cinthio  Giraldi,  Agostino  Argenti,  and 
Buonarelli.  Tasso  succeeded  in  uniting  the  sweet- 
est tones  of  Theocritus,  Anacreon,  and  of  the 
eclogues  of  Virgil,  without  injuring  his  originality. 
In  comedy,  the  Italians  also  began  with  a  close  imi- 
tation of  the  ancients,  not,  however,  of  the  comedy  of 
Aristophanes,  but  of  the  Romans,  Plautus  and  the 
calm  Terence.  These  productions  were  called,  in 
contradistinction  from  the  extemporaneous  comedy, 
commedie  erudite  (learned  comedies).  The  comedies 
of  Ariosto  and  the  Clizia  of  Machiavelli  exhibit  this 
imitation.  The  other  comedies  of  the  latter  are 
altogether  Florentine  in  their  character,  but  we  must 
admit  that  they  are  deficient  in  that  elevated  tone  of 
comedy,  which  we  admire  in  Shakspeare.  We  men- 
tion Tasso's  Gli  Intrighi  d'Amore  only  on  account  of 
the  author's  name.  The  Tancia,  by  the  younger 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  (1626),  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  Italian  comedies,  on  account  of  the 
Florentine  nationality  so  well  portrayed  in  it.  Gol- 
doni  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  the  commedia 
deli'  arte,  by  his  grave  moralizing  comedies.  On  the 
other  hand,  Gozzi  strove  to  save  the  extemporaneous 
comedy,  by  elevating  its  character.  In  comedies, 
the  subjects  of  which  were  taken  from  fairy  tales,  and 
in  tragi-comedies,  the  materials  of  which  were  from 
Calderon  and  Moreto,  without,  however,  having  their 
poetical  execution  or  genius,  he  only  wrote  the  chief 
parts,  and  these  in  very  easy  verses.  In  the  less  im- 
portant parts,  which  were  intended  for  the  standing 
masks,  he  was  satisfied  with  indicating  merely  the 
leading  ideas,  leaving  the  execution  to  the  talent  of 
the  actor.  He  remained  without  a  follower.  Among 
the  latest  writers  of  comedies,  we  may  mention  Al- 
bergati,  whose  Prisoner  received  a  prize  at  Parma, 
and  who  wrote  a  number  of  agreeable  farces ;  the 
Venetian  Francesco  Antonio  Avelloni,  surnamed  it 
Poetino,  an  imitator  of  the  French  ;  Antonio  Simone 
Sograsi;  the  Neapolitan  Gualzetti;  the  abbate  Chi- 
ari ;  the  Piedmontese  Camillo  Federici ;  the  Roman 
Gherardo  de'  Rossi;  count  Giraud;  Giovanni  Pin- 
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demonti,  &c.  (See  lialianPoetry.)  Augustus  Wil- 
liam von  Schlegel  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  68,  of  his  Drama- 
tische  P'orlesungcn) ,  "  We  think  it  not  saying  too 
much  to  assert,  that  dramatic  poetry,  as  well  as  the 
histrionic  art,  is  in  the  lowest  state  in  Italy.  The 
foundation  of  a  national  theatre  lias  never  yet  been 
laid,  and,  without  a  total  reform  in  principles,  there 
is  no  prospect  that  it  ever  will  be." 

Italian  Art.  The  art  of  painting  was  early  intro- 
duced both  into  Italy  and  Germany  by  Greek  mas- 
ters; but  the  diversities  of  national  character, 
climate,  and  religion,  produced  different  results  in 
the  two  countries.  A  glowing  imagination,  an  easy 
life,  an  innate  sense  for  the  beautiful,  enthusiastic 
piety,  the  constant  sight  of  nature  in  her  fairest 
forms,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  masterpieces  of 
ancient  art,  occasioned  painting,  in  Italy,  to  unfold 
with  great  magnificence ;  while,  in  Germany,  the 
ancieift  painters  loved  rather  to  dwell  on  the  inward 
life  and  character.  They  were  poets  and  philoso- 
phers, who  selected  colours  instead  of  words.  The 
Italians  have  therefore  remained  inimitable  in  the 
ideal  of  this  art,  as  the  Greeks  in  statuary.  The 
twelfth  century  is  generally  taken  as  the  period  of 
the  beginning  of  the  history  of  painting  in  Italy; 
but,  even  before  that  time,  it  had  been  the  scene  of 
the  labours  of  Greek  and  Byzantine  artists.  During 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  the  Great,  in  the  year  441,  a 
large  picture  in  mosaic  was  executed  in  the  Basilica 
of  St  Paul,  on  the  road  to  Ostia,  and  the  portraits  of 
the  forty-two  first  bishops,  which  are  seen  in  the 
same  church,  date  their  origin  from  the  same  time. 
Mosaic  and  encaustic  painting  was  then  the  prevalent 
mode.  Painting  in  distemper  was  afterwards  intro- 
duced. About  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  there 
were  many  paintings,  which  were  not  believed  to  be 
the  work  of  mortal  hands,  but  were  attributed  to 
angels  or  blessed  spirits.  To  this  class  belongs  one 
of  the  most  famous  representations  of  the  Saviour, 
in  wood,  at  Rome,  called  A.^ii^o<rai»rK,  of  which  a 
sight  can  be  obtained  only  with  difficulty,  in  the  sanc- 
tum sanctorum.  Whether  the  evangelist  Luke, 
whom  painters  afterwards  chose  for  their  patron 
saint,  was  himself  a  painter,  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversy.  In  Rome,  especially,  the  madon- 
nas in  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  Sta.  Maria  del  Popoli, 
Sta.  Maria  in  Araceli,  and  the  one  in  the  neighbour- 
ing Grotta  Ferrata,  have  been  ascribed  to  the  pencil 
of  the  evangelist.  In  the  eighth  century,  painting 
on  glass,  mosaic  on  a  ground  of  gold,  and  painting  in 
enamel,  were  zealously  prosecuted  in  Italy.  There 
were  already  many  native  artists.  One  of  the  oldest 
monuments  of  art  is  the  celebrated  Christ  on  the 
Cross,  in  the  Trinity  church  at  Florence,  which  existed 
there  as  early  as  1003.  About  1200,  a  Greek  artist, 
Theophanes,  founded  a  school  of  painting  in  Venice. 
The  genuine  Italian  style  first  bloomed,  however,  hi 
Florence,  and  may  be  treated  under  three  leading 
periods  :  1.  from  Cimabue  to  Raphael ;  2.  from  Ra- 
phael to  the  Caracci ;  3.  from  the  Caracci  to  the 
present  time. 

First  Period.  The  art  was  first  pursued  with  zeal 
in  Pisa.  Giunta  Pisano,  Guido  of  Sienna,  Andr. 
Tafi  and  Buffalmaco  precede  Cimabue,  who  was  born 
at  Florence,  in  1240.  This  artist,  who  was  regarded 
as  a  prodigy  by  his  contemporaries,  first  introduced 
more  correct  proportions,  and  gave  his  figures  more 
life  and  expression.  His  scholar  Giotto  excelled  him 
even  in  these  respects,  and  exhibited  a  grace  hitherto 
unknown.  He  was  the  friend  of  Dante  and  Petrarch, 
and  practised,  with  equal  success,  historical  painting, 
mosaic,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  portrait  and 
miniature  painting.  He  first  attempted  foreshorten- 
ing and  a  natural  disposition  of  drapery,  but  his  style, 
nevertheless,  remained  dry  and  stiff.  Boniface  VIII. 


invited  him  to  Rome,  where  he  painted  the  still  cele» 
brated  Navicella.  He  was  followed  by  Gaddi,  Ste- 
fano,  Maso,  and  Simone  JVIemmi,  who  painted  the 
celebrated  portraits  of  Petrarch  and  Laura.  But 
Masaccio  first  dispelled  the  darkness  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  a  brighter  dawn  illumined  the  art.  The 
Florentine  republic,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  had  attained  the  summit  of  its  splendour. 
Cosmo  of  Medici  patronized  all  the  arts  and  sciences; 
Brunelleschi  then  built  the  dome  of  the  cathedral ; 
Lorenzo  Ghiberti  cast  the  famous  doors  of  the  bap- 
tistery in  bronze ;  and  Donatello  was  to  statuary  what 
Masaccio  was  to  painting.  Masaccio's  real  name  was 
Tommaso  Guidi.  He  was  born  at  St  Giovanni,  in 
Val  d'Arno,  in  the  year  1402.  His  paintings  have 
keeping,  character,  and  spirit.  His  scholars  first 
began  to  paint  in  oil,  but  only  upon  wooden  tablets 
or  upon  walls,  coated  with  plaster  of  Paris.  Canvass 
was  not  used  till  long  after.  Paolo  Uccelli  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  study  of  perspective.  Luca  Sig- 
norelli,  who  first  studied  anatomy,  and  Domenico 
Ghirlandaio,  who  combined  noble  forms  and  expres- 
sion with  a  knowledge  of  perspective,  and  abolished 
the  excessive  use  of  gilding,  were  distinguished  in 
their  profession.  The  elevated  mind  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  (see  Vinci} ,  who  was  born  hi  1444,  and  died  1519, 
and  who  was  a  master  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences, 
infused  so  much  philosophy  and  feeling  into  the  art, 
that,  by  his  instrumentality,  it  quickly  reached  matu- 
rity. From  him  the  Florentine  school  acquired  that 
grave,  contemplative,  and  almost  melancholy  charac- 
ter, to  which  it  originally  leaned,  and  which  it  after- 
wards united  with  the  boldness  and  gigantic  energy 
of  Michael  Angelo.  The  Roman  school  already 
enumerated  among  its  founders  the  miniature  painter 
Oderigi,  who  died  in  1300.  He  embellished  manu- 
scripts with  small  figures.  Guido  Palmerucci,  Pietro 
Cavallini  and  Gentile  da  Fabriano  were  his  most  dis- 
tinguished successors.  Almost  all  the  painters  of  this 
time  were  accustomed  to  annex  inscriptions  to  their 
pictures  :  the  annunciation  to  the  virgin  Mary  was 
their  favourite  subject.  Perugia  was  the  principal 
seat  of  the  Roman  school.  As  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  there  was  a  society  of  painters  there.  Pietro 
Vanucci,  called  Perugino  (who  was  born  1446,  died 
1524),  first  introduced  more  grace  and  nobler  forms 
into  this  school,  whose  character  acquired  from  him 
something  intellectual,  noble,  simply  pious  and  .natu- 
ral, which  always  remained  peculiar  to  the  Roman 
school.  Perugino's  great  scholar,  Raphael,  soon 
surpassed  all  former  masters,  and  banished  their 
poverty,  stiffness,  and  dryness  of  style.  Taste  came 
into  Venice  from  the  East.  Andr.  Murano  and  Vit- 
tore  Carpaccio  are  among  the  earliest  artists  of  that 
city.  Giovanni  and  Gentile  Bellino  are  the  most 
distinguished  painters  of  the  earlier  Venetian  school. 
The  former  was  born  1424,  and  died  1514.  The 
latter  laboured  some  time  in  Constantinople  under  the 
reign  of  Mohammed  II.  They  introduced  the  glow* 
ing  colours  of  the  East ;  their  style  was  simple  and 
pure,  without  rising  to  the  ideal.  Andr.  Mantegna 
(born  at  Padua,  in  1431,  died  1506)  was  the  first  to 
study  the  ancient  models.  Padua  was  the  principal 
seat  of  the  Venetian  school.  Mantegna  afterwards 
transferred  it  to  Mantua,  and  his  style  formed  the 
transition  to  the  Lombard  school.  Schools  of  paint- 
ing flourished  in  Verona,  Bassano,  and  Brescia. 
Giovanni  of  Udine  (who  was  so  distinguished  by  his 
faithful  imitation  of  nature  in  secondary  things,  that 
he  painted  for  Raphael  the  garlands  around  his  pic- 
tures in  the  Farnesina),  Pellegrino,  and  Pordenone, 
were  the  mo'st  able  predecessors  of  the  two  great 
masters  of  the  Venetian  school,  Giorgione  and  Titian. 
No  capital  city  served  as  the  central  point  of  the 
Lombard  school :  Bologna  subsequently  became  the 
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centre.  Imola,  Conto,  Ferrara,  Modena,  Ileggio, 
Parma,  Mantua,  and  Milan  were  afterwards  consider- 
ed the  seats  of  this  school.  Galasio,  who  lived  about 
1220,  Alighieri,  Alghisi,  Cosimo  Tura,  Ercole  Grandi, 
and  especially  Dosso  Dossi  (born  1479,  died  1560), 
were  tlie  principal  painters  of  Ferrara.  The  last,  a 
friend  of  Ariosto,  possesses  a  remarkable  grandeur 
of  style,  united  with  a  richness  of  colouring  which 
may  bear  comparison  with  that  of  Titian.  Bramante, 
(born  1444,  died  1514),  who  was  likewise  a  great 
architect,  Lippo  Dalmasi,  and  especially  Francesco 
Raibolini  (born  1450),  called  Francesco  Francia,  were 
highly  distinguished  among  the  Bolognese  masters. 
The  latter,  who  was  marked  by  a  tender  religious  ex- 
pression and  uncommon  industry,  had  the  greatest 
veneration  for  Raphael.  It  is  asserted  that,  at  the 
siu'ht  of  the  St  Cecilia  of  this  master,  he  was  so 
si  nick  with  the  impossibility  of  attaining  the  same 
perfection,  that  he  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and 
soon  after  died.  Here  also  belongs  the  charming 
limocenzo  da  Imola.  But  all  these  were  far  surpassed 
l>y  the  incomparable  Antonio  Allegri  da  Correggio, 
who,  in  fact,  first  founded  the  character  of  the  Lom- 
bard school,  so  distinguished  for  harmony  of  colours, 
expression  replete  with  feeling,  and  genuine  grace. 

Second  Period.  We  now  come  to  the  greatest 
masters  of  any  age,  who,  almost  at  the  same  time,  as 
heads  of  the  four  schools,  carried  every  branch  of  the 
art  to  the  highest  perfection.  In  Italy,  they  and 
their  scholars  are  called  Cinquecentisti,  from  the  cen- 
tury in  which  they  flourished.  This  period  of  perfec- 
tion passed  away  rapidly,  and  soon  required  the  violent 
restoration,  with  which  the  third  period  commences. 
After  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  the  Florentine  school, 
had  settled  the  proportions  of  figures,  and  the  rules 
of  perspective  and  of  light  and  shade,  and  his 
scholars,  Luini  (who  united  Raphael's  style  with 
that  of'his  master),  Salaino  and  Melzo,  besides  the 
admirable  Baccio  della  Porta,  who  is  famous  under 
the  name  of  Fra  Bartofommeo,  (born  1469),  and 
whose  works  are  distinguished  for  elevated  concep- 
tion, warmth  of  devotion,  and  glowing  colours,  had 
done  much  for  the  art,  and  after  the  gentle  and 
feeling  Andrea  del  Sarto  (born  1488,  died  1530),  the 
intellectual  Balthasar  Peruzzi  and  the  gay  Razzi  had 
made  this  school  distinguished,  arose  the  most 
extraordinary  of  all  masters,  Michael  Angelo  Buo- 
narotti  (born  1474,  died  1564).  His  gigantic  mind 
grasped,  with  equal  power,  statuary,  architecture, 
and  painting.  His  fire  of  composition,  his  knowledge 
of  anatomy,  the  boldness  of  his  attitudes  and  fore- 
shortenings,  leave  him  without  a  rival ;  but,  as  a 
model,  he  was  detrimental  to  the  art,  because  his 
imitators  necessarily  fell  into  exaggeration  and  con- 
tempt of  a  simple  style.  In  grandeur,  his  fresco 
painting,  the  Last  Judgment,  in  the  Sistine  chapel  at 
Rome,  is  inimitable.  Beauty  was  never  so  much  his 
object,  as  power  and  sublimity,  especially  since,  in 
the  former,  he  could  never  equal  Raphael,  but  in  the 
latter  stood  alone.  Dante  was  his  favourite  poet. 
In  his  later  years,  the  erection  of  St  Peter's  church 
almost  entirely  engrossed  his  thoughts.  Rosso  de' 
Rossi,  Daniel  of  Volterra,  Salviati,  Angelo  Bronzino, 
Alessandro  Allori,  and  many  others,  were  his  scholars 
and  imitators.  In  1580,  Ludov.  Cigoli  and  Greg. 
Pagani  began  to  awaken  a  new  spirit.  They 
returned  to  nature,  and  sought  to  create  a  better 
taste  in  the  cltiaro  oscv.ro.  Domenico  Passignani, 
Cristoforo  Allori,  and  Comodi  were  their  followers. 
If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  Roman  school,  we 
find  at  its  head  the  first  of  artists — Raphael  Sanzio 
da  Urbino  (born  1483,  died  1520.)  His  genius 
showed  itself  as  elevated  in  his  fresco  paintings,  in 
the  stanzc  and  loggie  of  the  Vatican  (the  former  of 
which  contain  the  School  of  Athens,  the  Parnassus, 


and  the  Conflagration  of  the  Borgo,  while  the  latter 
contain  scriptural  scenes,  from  the  creation  through 
the  whole  Old  Testament),  as  it  appears  lovely, 
spiritual  and  original  in  the  frescos  of  the  Farnesina 
(representing  the  life  of  Psyche) .  No  less  superior 
are  his  oil  paintings,  of  which  we  shall  only  mention 
his  madonnas,  celebrated  throughout  the  world, 
especially  the  Madonna  del  Sisto  (in  the  Dresden 
gallery),  the  Madonna  della  Sedia  (in  Florence), 
Madonna  della  Pesce  (in  Madrid),  Maria  Giardiniera 
(in  Paris),  Madonna  di  Foligno  (in  Rome),  his  St 
Cecilia  (in  Bplogna),  and  his  last  work,  the  Trans- 
figuration of  Christ.  His  scholars  and  successors — 
the  bold  Giulio  Romano  (born  1492,  died  1546),  the 
more  gloomy  Franc.  Penni  il  Fattore  (born  1488, 
died  1528;,  the  lofty  Bartolommeo  Ramenghi,  sur- 
named  Bagnacavallo,  Pierino  del  Vaga,  Polidoro  da 
Caravaggio,  Gemigniani,  Benvenuto  Tisi,  called 
Garofolo,  and  many  others — were  skilful  masters  ; 
but  they  forsook  the  path  of  their  great  pattern,  and 
degenerated  into  mannerism.  Federico  Baroccio 
(born  1528,  died  1612)  endeavoured  to  counteract 
this  tendency.  In  spirit,  he  belonged  to  the  Lombard 
school,  as  he  aimed  at  the  grace  of  Correggio.  He 
possesses  an  uncommon  degree  of  grace  ana  expres- 
sion. With  his  scholars  Francesco  Vanni,  Pellegrini, 
and  the  brothers  Zuccheri,  he  infused  a  new  life  into 
the  Roman  school,  though  the  latter  produced  pleas- 
ing rather  than  great  works,  and  fell  into  man- 
nerism. Muziano  was  distinguished  in  landscape 
painting,  and  Nogari,  Pulzone,  and  Facchetti  in  por 
trait  painting.  At  the  head  of  the  Venetian  school, 
we  find  the  two  excellent  colourists  Giorgione  Bar- 
barelli  di  Castelfranco  (born  1477,  died  1511)  and 
Tiziano  Vercelli  (born  1477,  died  1576).  The  por- 
traits of  the  former  are  celebrated  for  their  warmth 
and  truth.  The  latter  was  great  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  art,  inimitable  in  the  disposition  of  his  car- 
nations, excellent  as  an  historical  and  portrait  painter, 
and  the  first  great  landscape  painter.  Even  in 
extreme  old  age,  his  powers  were  unimpaired. 
Ariosto  and  Aretino  were  friends  of  the  gay,  happy 
Titian.  He  executed  many  works  for  the  Spanish 
kings.  Some  of  his  most  famous  works  are  the  altar- 
piece  of  St  Pietro  Martire,  his  pictures  of  Venus,  his 
Bacchanal,  and  his  Children  Playing,  in  Madrid,  his 
Cristo  della  Moneta,  &c.  He  first  understood  the 
art  of  painting  with  transparent  colours.  In  groups, 
he  selected  the  form  of  a  bunch  of  grapes  for  a 
model.  His  successors — Sebastiano  del  Piombo, 
Palma  Vecchio,  Lorenzo  Lotto,  Paris  Bordone, 
Pordenone — are  distinguished,  especially  in  colouring. 
Schiavone,  whose  chiaro  oscv.ro  and  richness  of 
colour  are  truly  remarkable ;  Giacomo  da  Ponto, 
called  Bassano,  who  imitated  reality,  even  in  common 
things,  to  deception,  and  who  was  the  head  of  a 
whole  family  of  painters;  the  ardent,  inspired 
Robusti,  called  II  Tintoretto  (born  1512,  died  1594), 
whom  Titian,  through  jealousy,  dismissed  from  his 
school ;  the  fantastic,  splendid  Paul  Veronese  (born 
1532,  died  1588),  who  painted  boldly  and  brilliantly 
with  a  free  pencil,  but  neglected  all  propriety  of 
costume,  and  frequently  mingled  masks  in  historical 
paintings,  and  the  Veronese  Cagliari,  were  ornaments 
of  the  Venetian  school.  It  likewise  degenerated, 
and  its  mannerists  were  worse  than  those  of  the  other 
schools,  because  they  did  not  study  the  antiques  and 
the  ideal.  At  the  head  of  the  Lombard  school,  we 
find  the  charming  Antonio  Allegri,  called  Correggio 
(born  1494,  died  1534),  whose  works  are  full  of 
feeling.  (See  Correggio.)  His  successors  and  schol- 
ars were  Francesco  Rondani,  Gatti,  Lelio  Orsi,  and 
especially  Francesco  Mazzola  il  Parmegianino  (born 
1503,  died  1540).  This  artist  possessed  much  ease, 
fire,  and  a  i  eculiar  grace,  which  frequently  borders 
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on  mannerism.  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  and  many  others, 
are  the  ornaments  of  the  Milanese  school.  In  land- 
scape painting,  Lavizzario  was  called  the  Titian 
of  Milan.  The  famous  Sofonisba  Angosciola  (born 
1530),  of  Cremona,  was  highly  distinguished  in  music 
and  painting.  As  an  excellent  portrait-painter,  she 
was  invited  to  Madrid,  where  she  painted  don  Carlos 
and  the  whole  royal  family,  and  gave  instruction  to 
queen  Elizabeth.  Van  Dyke  declared  that  he  had 
learned  more  from  the  conversation  of  this  woman, 
when  she  was  blind  from  age,  than  he  had  from  the 
study  of  the  masters.  She  died  in  1620.  Lavinia 
Fontana,  Artemisia  Gentileschi,  Maria  Robusti,  and 
Elis.  Sirani  were  celebrated  female  artists  of  this 
time.  Camillo  and  Giulio  Procaccino  were  distin- 
guished for  strength  of  imagination  and  excellent 
colouring.  In  Bologna,  we  find  Bagnacavallo,  a 
distinguished  artist  of  this  period,  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned  as  one  of  Raphael's  scholars.  He 
flourished  about  1542.  Francesco  Primaticcio  (born 
1490,  died  1570),  Niccolo  dell'Abbate,  Pellegrino 
Tibaldi,  Passarotti,  and  Fontana  were  very  able 
Bolognese  artists. 

Third  Period.  It  begins  with  the  age  of  the  three 
Carracci.  These  excellent  artists  endeavoured  to 
restore  a  pure  style,  and,  by  the  combined  study  of 
the  ancient  masters  of  nature  and  science,  to  give  a 
new  splendour  to  the  degraded  art.  Their  influence 
was  powerful.  The  division  into  the  four  principal 
schools  now  ceases,  and  we  find  but  two  principal 
divisions — the  followers  of  the  Carracci,  who  are 
called  eclectics,  and  the  followers  of  Michael  Angelo 
Caravaggio,  who  are  called  naturalists.  Lodovico 
Carracci  (born  1555,  died  1619)  was  the  uncle  of  the 
two  brothers  Agostino  (born  1558,  died  1601)  and 
Annibale  (born  1S60,  died  1609).  Lodovico  was 
quiet,  contemplative,  soft,  and  serious.  H  is  passionate 
teachers,  Fontana  and  Tintoretto,  at  first  denied  him 
any  talent :  he  studied  therefore  more  zealously,  and 
acquired  the  deepest  views  as  an  artist.  Agostino 
united  uncommon  sagacity  and  the  most  extensive 
knowledge  with  a  noble  character.  His  brother 
Annibale,  who  made  extraordinary  progress  in  the 
art,  under  Lodovico's  direction,  became  jealous  of 
Agostino.  The  disputes  between  the  two  brothers 
never  ceased,  and  the  offended  Agostino  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  the  art  of  engraving.  The  attacks 
of  their  enemies  first  united  them,  and  they  founded 
together  a  great  academy.  The  brothers  were 
invited  to  Rome  to  paint  the  gallery  of  the  duke  of 
Farnese.  They  soon  disagreed,  and  Agostino  retired, 
and  left  the  work  to  his  fiery  brother.  Annibale 
completed  the  undertaking  with  honour,  but  was 
shamefully  cheated  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  pay. 
Deeply  mortified,  he  sought  to  divert  his  mind  by 
new  labours  and  a  journey  to  Naples ;  but  the  hostility 
which  .he  there  experienced,  hastened  his  death. 
Meanwhile,  the  quiet  Lodovico  finished,  with  the  aid 
of  his  scholars,  one  of  the  greatest  works — the  famous 
portico  of  St  Michael  in  Bosco,  in  Bologna,  on  which 
are  represented  seven  fine  paintings,  from  the  legends 
of  St  Benedict  and  St  Cecilia.  The  last  of  the 
labours  of  this  great  master  was  the  Annunciation  to 
Mary,  represented  in  two  colossal  figures,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Bologna.  The  angel  is  clothed  in  a 
light  dress,  and,  by  an  unhappy  distribution  of 
drapery,  his  right  foot  seems  to  stand  where  his  left 
belongs^  and  vice  versa.  Near  at  hand,  this  is  not 
observed ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  large  scaffold  was 
removed,  Lodovico  saw  the  fault,  which  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  bitterest  criticisms  from  his  enemies.  The 
chagrin  which  he  suffered  on  this  occasion  brought 
him  to  the  grave.  The  scholars  of  the  Carracci 
are  numberless.  The  most  famous  endeavoured  to 
unite  the  grace  of  Correggio  with  the  grandeur  of 


the  Roman  masters.  Cesare  Anetusi  was  distinguished 
for  the  most  faithful  copies  of  Correggio  ana  Guido 
Reni  (born  at  Bologna,  1575,  died  1642),  especially 
for  the  ideal  beauty  of  his  heads,  the  loveliness  of  his 
infant  figures,  and  the  uncommon  facility  of  his 
pencil.  His  fresco  representing  Aurora,  in  the 
palace  Borghese,  and  his  oil  painting,  the  Ascension 
of  Mary,  in  Munich,  are  well  known.  Francesco 
Albani  (born  1578  at  Bologna,  died  1660)  lived  in 
constant  rivalry  with  Guido.  He  produced  many 
large  church  paintings,  but  was  most  celebrated  for 
the  indescribable  charm  with  which  he  represented, 
on  a  smaller  scale,  lovely  subjects  from  mythology, 
and  especially  groups  of  Cupids.  His  paintings  in 
the  Verospi  gallery,  and  his  Four  Elements,  which 
he  painted  for  the  Borghese  family,  gained  him 
universal  reputation.  The  background  of  his  land- 
scapes is  excellent.  All  his  works  breathe  serenity, 
pleasure,  and  grace.  The  third  great  contemporary  of 
those  already  mentioned,  Domenico  Zampieri,  called 
Domenichino  (born  1581,  died  1641),  was  at  first 
little  esteemed  by  them,  on  account  of  his  great 
modesty  and  timidity.  Thrice  were  prizes  awarded 
by  Lodovico  to  drawings,  the  author  of  which  no  one 
could  discover.  At  last  Agostino  made  inquiries,  and 
the  young  Domenichino  timidly  confessed  that  the 
drawings  were  his.  His  industry  and  perseverance 
rendered  him  the  favourite  of  his  master.  His  works 
evince  the  most  thorough  knowledge,  and  are  rich  in 
expression  of  character,  in  force,  and  truth.  His 
Communion  of  St  Jerome,  his  Martyrdom  of  St 
Agnes,  and  his  fresco  in  the  Grotta  Ferrata,  are 
immortal  masterpieces.  He  was  always  remarkable 
for  his  timidity.  He  was  invited  to  Naples,  but  was 
there  persecuted  and  tormented  by  the  painters  ;  and 
it  is  even  suspected  that  he  was  poisoned.  Giovanni 
Lanfranco  (born  at  Parma,  1580,  died  1647)  was 
especially  distinguished  for  the  effect  of  his  light. 
Bartol.  Schidone  is  one  of  the  bests  colourists  of  this 
school.  The  Bibienas,  the  Molas,  Al.  Tierini,  Pietro 
di  Cortona,  Ciro  Ferri  also  deserve  mention.  At  the 
head  of  the  naturalists,  who,  with  a  bold  and  often 
rash  pencil,  imitated  nature,  without  selection,  stands 
Michael  Angelo  Merigi,  or  Amerigi  da  Caravaggio 
(born  1569).  His  chief  opponent  in  Rome  was 
D'Arpino,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  idealists,  or 
rather  of  the  mannerists.  Caravaggio  and  his  suc- 
cessors, Manfredi,  Leonello  Spada,  Guercino  da 
Cento,  &c.,  often  took  common  nature  for  a  model, 
which  they  servilely  imitated,  thus  profaning  the 
genuine  dignity  of  the  art,  though  they  cannot  be 
denied  strength  and  genius.  About  this  time,  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  bambocciatc 
were  introduced.  (See  Peter  Laar.)  Many  artists, 
especially  Michael  Ang.  Cerquozzi,  surnamed  delle 
batta'glie, and  delle  bambocciate,  followed  this  degene- 
rate taste.  Andrea  Sacchi  made  great  efforts  to 
oppose  him.  His  drawing  was  correct  and  grand  ; 
Raphael  was  his  model.  His  most  famous  scholar 
was  Carlo  Maratto  (born  1625,  at  Camerano),  whose 
style  was  noble  and  tasteful.  The  cavaliere  Pietro 
Liberi,  Andrea  Celesti,  the  female  portrait  painter 
Rosalba  Camera  (born  at  Venice,  1675,  died  1757), 
who  was  distinguished  for  her  drawings  in  pastel, 
the  graceful  Francesco  Trevisani,  Pinzetta  Tiepolo, 
and  Canaletto,  a  painter  in  perspective,  were  the 
celebrated  Venetian  painters  of  this  time.  Carlo 
Cignani  (born  1628,  died  at  Bologna,  1719)  acquired 
a  great  reputation  by  his  originality  and  the  strength 
and  agreeableness  of  his  colouring.  Of  his  scholars, 
Marc.  Antonio  Franceschini  was  distinguished  (born 
1648,  died  1729),  whose  works  are  charming  and 
full  of  soul.  Giuseppe  Crespi,  called  Spagnttoletto, 
deserves  mention  for  his  industry  and  correct  style, 
but  his  pictures  have  unfortunately  become  very  much 
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defaced  by  time.  Among  the  Romans,  Pompeo  Bat- 
toni  (born  1708,  died  1787)  was  principally  distin- 
guished, and  was  a  rival  of  the  celebrated  Mengs. 
Angelica  Kaufmann  deserves  to  be  mentioned. — We 
must  not  forget  the  Neapolitan  and  the  Genoese 
schools.  Of  the  Neapolitans,  we  name  Tommaso  de' 
Stefani  (born  1230),  FiL  Tesauro,  Simone,  Colantonio 
de'  Fiori  (born  1352),  Solario  il  Zingaro,  Sabatino 
(born  1480),  Belisario,  Caracciolo,  Giuseppe  Ribera 
Spagnoletto  (born  1593),  Spadaro,  Francesco  di 
Maria  (born  1623),  Andrea  Vaccaro,  the  spirited 
landscape-painter  Salvator  Rosa  (born  1615),  Preti, 
called  t7  Calabrese  (born  1613),  and  Luca  Giordano 
(born  1632,  died  1705),  who  was  called,  from  the 
rapidity  of  his  execution,  Luca  fa  Presto.  Solimena 
(born  1657)  and  Conca  belong  to  the  modern  masters 
of  this  school.  The  Genoese  can  name  among  their 
artists  Semino  (born  1485),  Luca  Cambiasi  (born 
1527),  Paggi  Strozzi,  called  il  Prete  Genovese,  Cas- 
tiglione  (born  1616),  Biscaino,  Gaulli,  and  Parodi. 
Perhaps  the  most  distinguished  of  the  living  painters 
of  Italy  is  Camoccini.  This  reputation,  however,  is 
not  allowed  him  without  dispute  by  foreign  countries, 
and  even  by  many  artists  of  his  native  land.  His  style 
is  grand,  and  purely  historical ;  his  drawings  are  even 
more  highly  esteemed  than  his  paintings.  His  pieces, 
however,  are  cold,  and  their  estimation  seems  to  have 
diminished.  Landi  is  a  distinguished  portrait  pain- 
ter, though  his  colouring  is  rather  cold.  The  pencil 
of  Grassi  possesses  an  inimitable  grace,  and  a  true  en- 
chantment. Benvenuti,  director  of  the  academy  in 
Florence,  is  the  first  artist  there.  A  French  artist 
(Fabre)  in  Florence  is  the  competitor  of  Benvenuti ; 
his  landscapes  and  his  pastoral  scenes  are  equally 
excellent.  Colignon  is  also  a  very  able  artist,  in  the 
same  place.  Appiani,  who  died  a  few  years  ago  at 
Milan,  was  particularly  celebrated  for  the  grace  of 
his  female  figures  ;  and  Bossi  had  equal  reputation, 
in  a  more  serious  and  severe  style.  The  Florentine 
Sabbatelli's  sketches  with  the  pen  are  highly  esteem- 
ed. Ennini,  in  Florence,  is  a  charming  miniature 
painter,  in  Isabey's  manner.  Alvarez,  a  Spaniard, 
and  Ayez,  a  young  Venetian,  are  in  high  repute  at 
Rome.  The  young  artist  Agricola  is  particularly 
distinguished  among  the  artists  of  Rome.  He  is  a 
native  of  Urbino.  In  purity  of  style,  he  is  thought 
to  surpass  all  modern  artists.  (For  the  history  of 
Italian  painters,  see  Lanzi's  Storia  Pittorica.) — In 
the  art  of  engraving,  the  Italians  have  acquired 
great  eminence.  Tommaso  Finiguerra,  who  flourish- 
ed 1460,  was  the  first  celebrated  master  of  this  art, 
which  he  taught  to  Baccio  Bandini.  They  were 
succeeded  by  Mantegna ;  but  Marco  Antonio  Rai- 
mondi,  of  Bologna,  who  lived  in  1500,  was  the  first 
to  introduce  greater  freedom  into  his  engravings. 
His  copies  of  Raphael  have  always  been  highly  valu- 
ed, on  account  of  their  correctness.  His  manner 
was  imitated  by  Bonasone,  Marco  di  Ravenna,  Di 
Ghisi,  and  others.  Agostino  Carracci,  Parmeggiano, 
Carlo  Maratti  and  Pietro  Testa  etched  some  excel- 
lent works.  Stefano  della  Bella  was  distinguished 
for  his  small,  spirited,  and  elegant  pieces.  Among 
the  moderns,  Bartolozzi  deserves  mention  in  stippled 
engraving.  Cunego,  Volpato,  and  Bettelini  are  also 
distinguished ;  but,  above  all,  the  Florentine  Ra- 
phael Morghen,  who  has  carried  the  art  of  engrav- 
ing to  a  degree  of  perfection  never  before  anticipated. 
The  labours  of  Morghen,  and  yet  more  those  vof 
Longhi,  perhaps  the  most  admirable  of  all  modern 
engravers,  of  Toschi,  of  Anderloni,  of  Folo,  of  Pal- 
merini,  of  Lasinio,  of  Garavaglia,  Lapi,  Schiavonetti, 
evince  an  activity,  to  which  new  employment  and 
new  excitement  liave  been  afforded  by  the  eager- 
ness of  travellers,  and  the  number  of  splendid  works 
ou  buildings  (such  as  those  on  the  cathedral  of  Milan, 


the  Carthusian  monastery  of  Pavia,  the  sacristy  of 
Sienna,  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  the  Monument! 
sepolcralt  of  Tuscany,  the  principal  edifices  of  Venice, 
the  Chiese  principali  di  Europa).  One  of  the  latest 
and  best  is  the  work  of  the  brothers,  Durelli,  La 
Certosa  di  Pavia.  The  painter  Francesco  Pirovano, 
whose  description  of  .Milan  exceeds  all  others  in 
exactness,  has  also  given  us  a  description  of  this 
celebrated  Carthusian  monastery.  As  a  medium 
between  painting  and  sculpture  (see  Sculpture),  we 
must  mention  mosaic,  in  which  many  paintings  have 
been  imitated  in  Italy,  from  the  wish  to  render  tha 
master  works  imperishable.  There  is  a  distinction 
made  between  the  Roman  mosaic  executed  by  Tafi, 
Giotto,  and  Cavallini,  and  the  Florentine.  (See 
Mosaic.)  Mosaic  painting  seems  to  have  flourished 
as  well  in  France,  whither  it  was  transplanted,  as  in 
Rome.  The  art  of  working  in  scagliola  (see  Sca- 
gliola)  has  flourished  for  two  centuries  in  Tuscany. 
In  later  times,  Lamberto  Gori  has  distinguished 
himself  in  this  branch.  Rome  is  still  the  metropolis 
of  the  arts.  Pope  Pius  VII.  generously  supported 
the  plans  of  that  lover  of  the  arts,  cardinal  Gonsalvi; 
and  the  Chiaramonti  museum,  by  every  account  the 
most  superb  part  of  the  long  galleries  of  the  Vatican, 
will  be  a  lasting  monument  of  his  noble  patronage. 
All  friends  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  deeply  felt 
the  accident  that  befell  St  Paul's  church,  near  Rome, 
in  the  conflagration  of  1823.  To  restore  it  would 
hardly  be  possible.  The  loss  of  this  noble  Basilica 
is  not  adequately  compensated  by  the  church  of  St 
Peter  and  Paul,  built  opposite  the  castle  of  Naples, 
nor  by  the  temple  of  Possagno,  which,  before  it  was 
finished,  received  the  ashes  of  its  founder,  the  great 
Canova.  As  a  monument,  to  the  embellishment  of 
which  that  distinguished  man  contributed  the  last  ef- 
forts of  his  genius,  this  church  is  a  legacy  highly  to 
be  esteemed  by  Italian  artists.  Sculpture  and  paint- 
ing here  again  meet  architecture  in  a  sisterly  em- 
brace. Canova' s  death  was  the  cause  of  its  first  sol- 
emn consecration.  (For  a  particular  account  of 
Canova,  see  the  article.)  Notwithstanding  the  excel- 
lence of  their  master,  little  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
Italians  of  Canova's  school.  The  monuments  which 
were  executed  or  planned  by  Ricci  for  the  present 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany  at  Arezzo,  by  Pisani  for  the 
princesses  of  the  house  of  Este  at  Reggio,  and  by 
Antonio  Bosa  to  the  memory  of  Winckelmann, 
rather  depress  our  hopes  than  exalt  them.  The 
principal  ground  of  hope  of  future  excellence  is  in 
the  love  which  has  been  generally  awakened  for  the 
plastic  arts.  Gem  engraving  has  been  carried  to  a 
very  high  degree  of  perfection  ;  and  Berini's  labours 
well  merit  the  wide  reputation  which  they  have  ac- 
quired. As  medalists,  Manfredini  in  Milan,  Pulinati 
and  Mercandelli  have  produced  works  with  which 
other  countries  present  little  that  can  compare.  In 
Rome,  Girometti  and  Cerbara  are  highly  esteemed  in 
this  branch  of  art. 

Italian  Music.  The  style  of  music  now  prevalent 
in  Italy  is  characterized  by  the  predominance  of 
melody  and  song  to  the  neglect  of  harmony,  and  is 
distinguished  from  the  old  Italian  music.  Like  other 
branches  of  modern  art,  the  music  of  modern  times 
sprang  from  religion.  The  history  of  the  art,  after 
pointing  out  a  few  imperfect  glimmerings  of  ancient 
music,  conducts  us  to  Italy,  where,  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  the  ancient  was  first  lost  in  the  modern. 
Here  we  first  find  the  proper  choral  song,  the  founda- 
tion of  modern  church  music,  which  was  at  first  sung 
in  unison,  chiefly  in  melodies  derived  from  the  old 
Greco-Roman  music,  and  adapted  to  Christian  hymns 
and  psalms.  (See  Music,  and  Music,  Sacred.)  It 
seems  to  have  had  its  origin  when  bishop  Ambrosius, 
in  the  fourth  century,  introduced  into  the  western 
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church  songs  and  hymns  adapted  to  the  four  authen- 
tic modes  of  the  Greeks,  and  appointed  psalmists  or 
precentors.  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  sixth  century 
enlarged  the  choral  song  by  the  plagal  modes.  From 
this  time]  singing-schools  were  multiplied,  and  much 
was  written  upon  music.  The  most  important  in- 
ventions for  the  improvement  of  music  generally,  we 
owe  to  the  eleventh  century,  and  particularly  to  the 
Benedictine  Guido  of  Arezzo,  who,  if  he  did  not 
invent  the  mode  of  writing  musical  notes  and  the  use 
of  the  clef,  improved  and  enlarged  them,  determined 
the  exact  relations  of  the  tones,  named  the  six  tones  of 
the  scale  (see  Solfeggio) ,  and  divided  the  scale  into  hex- 
achords.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  invention  of 
music  in  measure  was  spread  in  Italy,  dependent  up- 
on which  was  that  of  counterpoint  and  figured  music. 
Instruments  were  multiplied  and  improved  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries.  Many  popes  favoured 
music,  particularly  vocal,  and  consecrated  it  by  their 
briefs ;  yet  the  ecclesiastical  ordinances  restrained 
the  independent  developement  of  music.  Much 
instruction  was  given  in  singing  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  not  entirely  by  monks.  Music  acqufred 
the  rank  of  a  science,  and  vocal  music  in  coun- 
terpoint was  developed.  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
we  discover  distinguished  composers  and  musicians 
— Palestrina,  composer  for  the  chapel  of  pope  Cle- 
ment XL,  whose  works  possess  great  dignity  and 
scientific  modulation,  and  his  successor,  Felice  Ane- 
rio,  Nanino  da  Vallerano,  who,  together  with  Giovanni 
da  Balletri,  were  considered  as  distinguished  musi- 
cians ;  also  the  celebrated  contrapuntist  and  singer, 
Gregorio  Allegri,  and  the  great  writer  upon  har- 
mony, Giuseppe  Zarlino,  chapel-master  at  Venice. 
Music  at  Rome  and  Venice  was  cultivated  with  the 
greatest  zeal.  Hence  it  went  to  Naples  and  Genoa; 
and  all  Italy,  Schubert  says,  was  soon  a  loud-sound- 
ing concert-hall,  to  which  all  Europe  resorted  to  hear 
genuine  music,  particularly  beautiful  singing.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  we  meet  with  the  first  profane 
music.  The  first  opera  was  performed  at  Venice 
1624,  at  first  with  unaccompanied  recitatives  and 
choruses  in  unison  ;  it  spread  so  quickly,  that  the 
composers  of  spectacles  were  soon  unable  to  supply 
the  demands  of  the  people,  and  from  forty  to  fifty 
new  operas  appeared  yearly  in  Italy.  This  caused 
great  competition  among  the  Italian  musicians.  Thus 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  Italian  music,  not  to  be 
changed  by  foreign  influence,  was  developed  the 
more  quickly,  because  this  species  was  cultivated 
independently,  and  unrestrained  by  the  church.  Al- 
ready, in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  music  of  the  theatre  was  continually  ad- 
vancing, simplicity  began  to  give  place  to  pomp  and 
luxuriance,  and  the  church  style  to  decline.  Music 
(says  Schubert)  united  the  profane  air  of  the  drama 
with  the.  fervour  of  the  church  style,  and  this  was 
the  first  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  latter.  Let  us 
now  consider  the  principal  periods  of  the  former. 
Vocal  music  must  have  been  first ;  it  was  regulated 
by  the  discovery  and  improvement  of  instruments  ; 
thence  arose  the  simple,  grand  church  music  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries ;  with  it'  various 
forms  of  national  song  were  developed.  On  the 
stage,  the  higher  style  of  music  flourished  indepen- 
dently. Here  the  Italian,  without  much  attention 
to  the  poetical  part  of  the  performance,  which  was, 
indeed,  only  the  hasty  work  of  a  moment,  followed 
his  inclination  for  melody  and  sweet  sounds,  which 
appears  even  in  his  language.  All  the  southern  i 
nations  show  a  great  sensitiveness,  and  melody  is  to  I 
them  as  necessary  as  harmony  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  north ;  but  to  no  nation  so  much  as  to  the  Ital- 
ians, whose  beautiful  climate  and  happy  organiza- 
tion for  song  (Italy  produces  the  most  beautiful  alto 


and  tenor  voices — few  bass)  made  melody  their  chief 
aim  in  their  musfc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  simpli- 
city of  melody  degenerated  into  effeminacy  and  luxu- 
riance, from  the  time  when  vocal  music  developed 
itself  independently,  and  the  voice,  but  little  sup- 
ported by  the  instrumental  music,  began  to  be 
cultivated  like  an  instrument;  when,  instead  of 
poetical  expression  and  truth,  mere  gratification  of 
the  ears,  not  deep  emotion,  but  a  momentary  excite- 
ment, and  a  rapid  change  of  tones,  with  the  avoid- 
ance of  all  dissonance,  were  principally  desired;  when 
music  began  to  predominate  over  poetry,  which  first 
took  place  on  the  stage,  and  thus  the  musical  part 
of  the  performance  obstructed  the  improvement  of  the 
dramatic  and  poetic.  This  taste  spread  over  other 
countries  so  much  the  more  easily,  as  Italian  music 
had  advanced,  by  rapid  strides,  far  before  that  of  the 
rest  of  Europe,  as  appears  even  from  the  predomi- 
nance of  Italian  terms  in  musical  language.  This 
artificial  developement  of  the  song  was  promoted  by 
the  introduction  of  soprano  singers  on  the  stage, 
which  destroyed  the  possibility  of  poetic  truth  in 
dramatic  representation.  The  voice  was  cultivated 
to  the  highest  degree  by  means  of  the  numerous  con- 
servatories and  singing  schools.  To  this  was  added 
the  great  encouragement  and  the  extravagant  rewards 
of  distinguished  singers  (Farinelli  purchased  a  duchy); 
the  great  opportunities  afforded  for  singing  (as  every 
place  of  consequence  in  Italy  had  its  theatre,  and 
many  had  several);  besides  which,  music  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  service  of  the  Catholic  church,  and 
castration  was  permitted  ad  honorem  Dei,  as  a  papal 
brief  expresses  it.  The  excessive  culture  of  the 
voice  must  necessarily  lead  to  the  treatment  of  it  as 
an  instrument,  to  the  neglect  of  poetical  expression. 
Instrumental  music,  too,  in  this  case,  necessarily 
becomes  subordinate.  Instrumental  music  should  not 
indeed  overpower  the  song,  as  is  the  case  in  much  of 
the  French  and  German  music ;  but  in  the  Ital- 
ian music,  the  composer  is  almost  restricted  to 
showing  off  the  singer,  and  cannot  develope  the  ful- 
ness and  depth  of  harmony  which  depends  upon  the 
mingling  of  consonance  and  dissonance.  This  is 
the  reason  why  the  masterpieces  of  Mozart  have 
never  entirely  satisfied  the  Italians.  Among  the  best 
composers,  since  the  seventeenth  century,  are  Giro- 
lamo  Frescobaldi,  Francesco  Foggia,  Bapt.  Lully, 
the  celebrated  violinist  and  composer  Arcangelo 
Corelli.  To  the  singers,  of  whom  the  most  were  also 
composers,  belong  Antimo  Liberati,  Matteo  Simon- 
elli,  both  singers  in  the  chapel  of  the  pope.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Ant.  Caldara 
was  distinguished.  He  increased  the  effect  of  the 
singing  by  the  addition  of  instruments,  but  his  style 
partook  much  of  the  theatrical.  There  were,  besides. 
Brescianello,  Toniri,  and  Marotti.  In  the  middle  of 
this  century,  Italian  music,  especially  theatrical, 
flourished,  particularly  at  Naples,  Lisbon,  and  also 
in  Berlin.  This  has  been  declared  by  some  the  most 
brilliant  period  of  Italian  music.  There  are  some 
distinguished  instrumentalists  in  Italy,  as  the  organist 
Scarlatti  and  Martinelli,  the  violinist  Tartini  (who, 
even  in  the  theory  of  his  instrument,  was  distin- 
guished, and  established  a  school,  which  was  devoted 
particularly  to  the  church  style),  Domenico  Ferrari, 
Geminiani,  Ant.  Lolli  and  Nardini,  scholars  of  Tar- 
tini, also  the  player  upon  the  harpsichord  and  com- 
poser, Clementi,  in  London,  and  Paganini.  Among 
the  composers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  are  men- 
tioned Traelta,  who,  through  his  refinements,  injured 
the  simplicity  of  composition ;  Galuppi,  distinguished 
by  simple  and  pleasing  song,  rich  invention,  and  good 
harmony  ;  Jomelli  (q.  v.),  who  gave  greater  im- 
portance to  instrumental  music ;  Maio;  Nic.  Porpora, 
the  founder  of  a  new  style  of  singing,  distinguished 
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for  his  solfeggios  in  church  music ;  Leo  ;  Pergolesi, 
whose  music  is  always  delightful,  from  its  simple 
beauty  (e.  g.  his  Stalal  Mater)  •  Pater  Martini,  at 
Bologna ;  the  sweet  Piccini,  rival  of  Gluck ;  An- 
fossi ;  Uie  agreeable  Sacchini  ((Edip.);  Sarti.  ()i 
a  later  date  are  Paesiello,  Cimarosa,  the  ornament  of 
the  opera  buffa,  aiid  Zingarelli  (Romeo  mid  Juliet), 
Nasolini,  l'a»anini,  Niccoliui,  Pavesi,  and  the  now 
much  celebrated  Generali  and  the  copious  Rossini. 
More  like  the  Germans  were  Salieri,  and  the 
thorough  Righiui  (he  like  wise  has  written  solfeggios). 
Cherubini  and  Spontini  have  more  of  the  French 
character.  Among  the  celebrated  male  and  female 
'  singers  of  Italy,  since  the  eighteenth  century,  are 
Francesca  Cuzzoni  Sandoni,  and  her  rival  Faustina 
Bordoni  (afterwards  the  wife  of  Hasse),  and  the 
Allegrandi,  the  sopranists  Farinelli,  Cafiarelli,  Gen- 
esino,  Caristini,  Marchesi :  in  later  times,  the  cele- 
brated Crescentini  and  Veluti ;  also  the  singers 
Baldassore  Ferri,  Siface  Matteuce  ;  the  tenorists 
Millico,  Pacchierotti,  Brixi  Benelli ;  the  female 
singers  Tesi,  Mingotti,  Gabrielli,  Todi,  Vandi,Mar- 
ciietti,  the  sisters  Sessi,  particularly  Imperadrice  and 
Mariana  Sessi,  Angelica  Catalani,  Camporesi,  Bor- 
gondio.  The  Italian  school  is  yet  unequalled  in  what- 
ever depends  upon  the  mere  improvement  of  the  voice; 
but  the  slavish  imitation  of  their  manner  leads  to  af- 
fectation ;  therefore  the  German  singers  employ  it  no 
farther  than  they  can  without  losing  the  spirit  and 
poetical  expression  which  the  German  song  aims  at. 

Travels  in  Italy.  No  part  of  Europe  has  been  so 
much  visited  as  Italy,  and  none  deserves  to  be  visited 
more  than  this  cliarming  country,  where  a  cloudless 
sky  sheds  perpetual  brilliancy  on  the  monuments  of 
ancient  greatness,  and  the  relics  of  ancient  art,  which 
conspire  with  the  finest  works  of  modern  genius,  to 
delight  the  eye,  and  to  carry  back  the  mind  to  the 
great  men  and  great  events  of  former  times.  The 
sight  of  modern  Italy  led  Gibbon  to  write  the  sad 
story  of  the  decline  of  her  ancient  grandeur ;  and 
how  many  poets  have  owed  to  Italy  their  inspira- 
tion !  It  is  impossible  to  see  Italy,  and  not  feel  the 
grave  monitions  of  history,  or  to  pass  through  her 
happy  vineyards  without  being  cheered  by  the  scene, 
or  to  gaze  on  her  works  of  genius  without  feeling  the 
worth  and  the  dignity  of  the  fine  arts.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  Italy  is  visited  from  all  quarters.  During 
the  general  peace  in  Europe,  from  1815  until  1830, 
crowds  of  foreigners,  particularly  Englishmen,  hasten- 
ed to  the  beautiful  peninsula.  The  latter  were  so 
numerous,  that  the  lower  classes  of  Italy  called  every 
foreigner  un  Inglese.  Among  these  there  were,  of 
course,  great  numbers  who,  without  capacity  for 
enjoying  what  they  saw,  hurried  through  the  country 
according  to  the  direction  of  their  guide-books,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  say,  at  the  tea-tables  in  London, 
How  beautiful  the  view  from  Monte  Pincio  is  ! 
Every  one  who  has  been  in  Rome  must  have  met 
with  such  a  traveller,  his  P'asari  in  his  hand,  work- 
ing his  way  with  servile  conscientiousness,  through 
the  beauties  of  the  place.  Expedition  being  an  ob- 
ject with  many  of  them,  the  shortest  process  for 
seeing  all  that  was  to  be  seen  was  soon  found  out, 
and  flocks  of  travellers,  at  particular  seasons, 
migrated  to  particular  places.  The  average  period 
of  a  jaunt  through  Italy  is  six  months.  The  end  of 
the  journey  is  usually  Naples,  from  which  travellers 
advance  south  as  far  as  the  ruins  of  Paestum.  The 
Alps  must  be  passed  early  in  the  autumn.  The  fairy 
islands  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  at  that  time,  still  wear 
their  delightful  drapery  of  fruits  and  leaves.  The 
traveller  then  enters,  at  once,  the  south  of  Europe, 
so  different  from  the  north.  For  visiting  the  principal 
places  in  Upper  Italy,  the  Bolognese,  and  Tuscany, 
there  are  two  months  before  the  beginning  of  the 


carnival,  which,  of  course,  must  be  enjoyed  in  Rome. 
After  having  visited  the  galleries  and  monuments  in 
and  about  Rome,  the  traveller  proceeds,  during 
Lent,  to  Naples,  to  see  the  spring  awaken  in  the 
Campagna.  At  Easter,  he  returns  to  Rome.  Who 
could  visit  Italy  without  hearing  the  heavenly  music 
in  the  Capella  Sistina,  during  Passion  week !  There 
will  perhaps  be  time,  on  the  return,  to  make  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  Mark  of  Ancona ;  if  not,  no  one,  who 
has  been  to  Rome  through  Sienna,  will  now  fail  to 
take  the  road  through  Terni,  Perugia,  and  Arezzo. 
Genoa  and  Venice,  as  the  most  western  and  eastern 
points,  are  convenient  to  begin  or  close  the  journey 
with.  It  may  be  better,  however,  to  begin  with 
Lombardy  and  Genoa,  in  the  autumn,  and  not  to 
extend  the  period  of  return  far  into  the  hot  season. 
Lombardy  attracts  but  little,  after  Rome,  Florence, 
and  Naples,  have  been  visited ;  but  Venice,  silent, 
melancholy  Venice,  still  remains  an  object  of  interest, 
even  in  her  decrepitude  under  the  Austrian  sway. 
Such  a  journey  will  occupy  from  the  beginning  of 
October  until  the  middle  of  May,  and  will  enable  the 
traveller  to  see  the  finest  parts  of  the  country  and 
the  most  remarkable  works  of  art.  But  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Italy,  as  it  is  and  as  it 
was,  no  one  can  stay  long  enough.  Rome  alone  will 
fully  occupy  a  man's  life.  He  who  wishes  to  become 
particularly  acquainted  with  the  middle  ages,  and  to 
form  a  lively  picture  of  them,  will  remain  longer  in 
Florence  and  Pisa.  Late  in  a  moonshiny  night,  when 
every  thing  is  quiet,  walk  through  the  streets  of 
Florence,  and  you  may  easily  imagine  yourself  a 
contemporary  with  the  Medici.  He  who  wishes  to 
devote  himself  to  the  antique  or  to  Roman  history, 
will  stay  longer  in  the  alma  citta.  Here  he  will 
also  find  himself  at  the  fountain  head  of  sacred 
music.  He  who  desires  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  a 
bountiful  nature,  will  remain  longer  in  Naples,  lying 
like  a  paradise  surrounded  by  the  fields  of  Campagna, 
where  the  gigantic  vine  twines  round  the  lofty  pop- 
lars, and  forms  an  embowering  shade  over  the  luxu- 
riant grain.  He  who  prefers  to  see  a  country  where 
nature  and  man  have  not  been  much  influenced  by 
civilization,  will  proceed  to  Calabria  and  Sicily, 
which  afford  also  the  richest  harvest  to  the  botanist 
and  mineralogist.  He  who  wishes  to  become  more 
fully  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  in 
the  middle  ages,  will  go  to  the  smaller  places,  distant 
from  the  great  roads,  where  he  will  find  innumerable 
treasures,  often  unknown  to  most  Italians  themselves; 
as  the  historian  finds  rich  treasures  in  the  manuscripts 
stored  up  in  the  monasteries,  illustrative  of  the  con- 
tests of  Italian  powers  among  themselves  in  the 
middle  ages,  as  well  as  of  the  great  contest  between 
the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  the  emperor 
and  the  pope :  and  what  a  boundless  field  is  spread 
before  the  scholar  in  the  Vatican !  There  are  two 
ways  of  travelling  in  Italy,  with  post-horses  (in 
which  case  a  carriage  belonging  to  the  traveller  is 
almost  indispensable),  or  with  the  vetturino  (in  a 
hired  coach).  He  who  travels  without  a  family, 
and  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  the  people, 
will  do  best  to  adopt  the  latter  mode.  The  traveller 
makes  his  bargain  with  the  vetturino,  not  only  for 
conveyance,  but  also  for  supper  and  lodging.  The 
general  price  for  the  conveyance,  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  miles  a  day,  together  with  the  meal  and  lodg- 
ing, is  about  a  ducat  per  day.  As  the  reputation  of 
a  vetturino  depends  upon  the  good  treatment  of  his 
travellers,  it  is  his  interest  to  procure  a  good  meal 
and  a  clean  bed  ;  thus  travellers  are  spared  the 
trouble  of  bargaining  with  the  host.  That  the  inn- 
keepers in  Italy  have  a  general  disposition  to  fleece 
the  traveller,  is  certain  ;  and  this  leads  many  travel- 
lers, particularly  English,  not  to  touch  a  trifle  in  any 
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inn  without  making  a  bargain ;  for  which  very  reason 
they  are  regularly  overreached.  The  same  disposi- 
tion makes  many  English  travellers  so  troublesome  in 
Germany,  where,  the  living  being  cheap,  they  expect 
to  pay  next  to  nothing  in  the  first  hotels,  so  that 
some  hotels  have  actually  refused  to  admit  them.  In 
large  cities,  where  the  traveller  expects  to  stay  some 
time,  his  best  rule  will  be  to  make  a  fair  bargain 
after  the  first  day,  when  he  knows  what  he  lias  to 
expect.  Another  great  inconvenience  for  travellers 
arises  from  the  ciceroni  or  servitori  di  piazza.  These 
people,  who  liave  a  share  of  what  the  custodi  and 
the  poorer  possessors  of  some  single  curiosities  re- 
ceive from  the  travellers,  have  an  interest  in  direct- 
ing the  traveller  to  every  corner  where  an  inscrip- 
tion, a  piece  of  a  column,  &c.,  is  to  be  found.  But 
how  avoid  this,  since  a  cicerone  is  indispensable  ? 
Two  general  rules  may  be  found  serviceable ;  not  to 
attend,  in  Italy,  to  any  thing  but  what  is  peculiar  to 
Italy;  collections  of  minerals,  Japan  porcelain,  &c., 
are  to  be  found  in  other  countries  ;  and,  secondly,  to 
prepare  one's  self  for  the  journey,  and  to  know  be- 
fbreliand,  in  general,  what  is  to  be  seen.  Of  course, 
these  rules  are  only  for  those  who  do  not  stay  for  a 
long  time  in  a  place,  and  have  no  time  to  make  ac- 
quaintances for  themselves.  Three  nations,  particu- 
larly, have  furnished  descriptions  of  Italy,  the  Brit- 
ish, Germans,  and  French.  We  recollect  to  have 
seen  a  very  old  and  curious  little  book,  a  Guide 
through  Italy  for  Pilgrims.  The  images  of  the  virgin, 
miraculous  relics,  &c. ,  of  course  formed  the  great  mass 
of  the  book;  but  antiques,  columns,  &c.  had  received  a 
Christian  character,  and  were  named  after  the  apostles, 
&c.  The  works  of  which  we  here  speak,  properly  begin 
toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  which 
time  the  descriptions  of  Italy  assume  a  more  inde- 
pendent character.  Since  that  time,  the  number  has, 
particularly  of  late,  greatly  increased,  so  that  this 
branch  of  literature,  in  Germany,  is  almost  in  disre- 
pute. Among  the  earlier  works  in  English,  the  most 
esteemed  are  those  of  Burnet,  Addison,  and  the 
others  mentioned  below.  Gilbert  Burnet,  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  travelled,  in  voluntary  exile,  through 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Italy,  in  1685. 
His  observations  relate  principally  to  religion  and 
politics,  on  which  subjects  his  views  are  those  of  a 
zealous  Protestant  and  Whig.  His  work  was  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  Addison — Remarks  on  several  Parts 
of  Italy  (1705),  chiefly  devoted  to  antiquity — and  the 
less  known  works  of  John  Breval  (1726)  and  Edward 
Wright  (1727).  The  journal  of  the  French  emigrant 
Blainville,  who  liad  become  naturalized  in  England, 
appeared  after  his  death,  and  was  edited  by  Turnbull 
and  Guthrie  in  1742.  The  remarks  of  these  travel- 
lers are  chiefly  directed  to  the  classical  antiquities  of 
Italy,  and  they  therefore  have  been  designated  by  the 
name  of  classical  travellers.  Smollett's  travels 
treat  chiefly  of  modern  Italy  and  the  inhabitants,  and 
are  full  of  a  morbid  querulousness.  The  same  is 
true  of  Sharp's.  Barretti  defended  his  country  from 
the  attacks  of  Smollett  and  Sharp,  in  his  Account  of 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Italy  (1767)..  John 
Moore's  View  of  Society  and  Manners  in  Italy  is  still 
interesting,  and  is  rich  in  characteristic  anecdotes. 
Patrick  Brydone's  picturesque  description  of  Sicily 
is  too  celebrated  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  though 
it  relates  merely  to  that  island.  Among  the  numer- 
ous recent  publications  on  Italy,  few  have  acquired 
reputation  in  foreign  countries.  We  may  mention 
Forsyth's  Remarks  on  Antiquities,  Arts  and  Man- 
ners during  an  Excursion  in  Italy  in  1802 — 3  (Lon- 
don, 1813).  Eustace's  Classical  Tour  through  Italy 
(1802,  in  two  vols.,  much  enlarged  in  1817,  in  four 
vols.,)  is  prejudiced  and  inaccurate.  Lady  Morgan's 
Italy  betrays  the  novelist.  It  is  not  to  be  recom- 


mended as  a  guide  through  Italy.     The  Florentine 
A.  Vieusseux,  who  left  his  country  in  early  youth, 
and  entered  the  British  service,  travelled  through 
Italy,  and  wrote  Italy  and  the  Italians   in  the  nine- 
teenth Century  (London,  1824,  two  vols.).     Among 
the  other  English  books  of  travels  in  Italy,  which 
have  appeared  within  late  years,  may  be  mentioned 
Bell's   Observations  on  Italy.     Simond's    valuable 
Tour  in  Italy  and  Sicily  appeared  in  1828  ;  Narrative 
of  three  Years'  Residence  in  Italy  appeared  in  Lon- 
don, 1828;  Lyman's  Political  State  of  Italy,  Bos- 
ton, 1820  ;  Rembrandt  Peale's  Notes  on  Italy,  Phila- 
delphia, 1831  ;  Bigelow's  Tour  in  Sicily  and  Malta, 
Boston,  1831.     Of  the  French  works  on  this  subject, 
we  may  cite  first  the  work  of  Maximilian  Misson,  a 
counsellor  of  parliament  (in  1691),  much  read  at  the 
time  in  England    and  Germany.      The    works    of 
Rogissart  (1706),  of  Grosley  (Memoires  sur  ritalie 
par   deux  Gentilshomm.es   Suedois,   1764),    and    of 
madame  du    Boccage  (1765),    did    not    preserve 
their  reputation  long.     1'he  abbe  Richard's  Descrip- 
tion  de  ritalie,  &c.  (1766,  six  vols.)  was  useful,  as 
was  also  the  work  of  Lalande  (most  complete  edition, 
1767),  written  on  the  same  plan.     It  is  a  systematic 
description  of  a  tour,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  German 
work  of  Volkmann.     Dupaty's  popular  Lettres  sur 
ritalie  (1788)  are  recommended  by  elegance  of  style 
and  warm  feeling.     Their  matter  is  not  important, 
and  affords  little  information  to  the  traveller.     The 
Corinna  of  madame  de  Stael  does  not  belong  to  this 
branch  of  literature  in  form,  but  it  does  in  substance. 
It  is  a  noble  production  throughout,  and  even  where 
the  views  are  erroneous,  they  are  nevertheless  instruc- 
tive.    The  Letters  sur  I' Italic,  par  A.  L.  Castellan 
(Paris,  1819,  three  vols.),  are  entertain  ing  and  instruc- 
tive.    Germany,  which  is  fertile  in  every  branch  of 
literature,  is  so  in  descriptions  of  Italy,  or  travels  in 
Italy.     There  are  some  excellent  works  in  German, 
treating  of  the  scientific  treasures  of  Italy  ;  but  this 
is  not  the  place  to  enumerate  them.     The  German 
descriptions  of  Italy  are  often  characterized  either  by 
a  minute  collection  of  facts,  without  much  attention 
to  agreeable  arrangement,  or  a  romantic  exaggera- 
tion, which  arrays  all  Italy  in  heavenly  colours,  and 
inhales  fragrance  from  the  \eryimmondezza.     The 
learned  Keyssler,  who  wrote  in  1740,  complains  of  a 
host  of  predecessors.     His  work  (which  was  aug- 
mented in  1751  and  1776)  was  followed  by  a  number 
of  translations  and  rifacciamenti   of   English    and 
French  works,  particularly  the  excellent  account  of 
Volkmann,   already  mentioned  (in  1770  and   1771, 
with  additions  by  Bemouilli  since  1777,  six  vols.). 
A   new  continuation  and    correction  of  this  work 
would  afford  a  very  useful  manual  for  travellers. 
Archenholz's  Italien  (1785,  augmented  in  1787)  repre- 
sents the  country  according  to  English  views.     Jage- 
mann  opposed  him  in  a  vindication  of  Italy  (Deutsches 
Museum,    1786).     To  this    class  of  works  belong 
Goethe's  Fragments  on  Italy,  published  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  and  his  Journal,  published  but  a 
few  years  since.     Count  Leopold  von  Stolberg  (1794) 
wrote  a  description  of  his  journey.     Frederica  Brun, 
Kuttner,  (1796  and  1801),  E.  M.  Arndt,  Seume  (his 
Spaziergang  nach  Syrakus  is  a  work  fitted  to  gratify 
a  sound  mind,  and  appears  to  advantage  among  the 
host  of  sentimental   publications,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  a  guide),  Gerning,  Benkowitz,  and  J.  H.  Eich- 
holz,  are  among  the  legion  of  writers  on  Italy.     Kot- 
zebue  poured  his  satirical  spirit,  also,  on  this  coun- 
try.    P.  S.    Rehfues    has,    since    1807,    published 
several  works  on  Italy.     Madame  von  der  Recke's 
Journal  was  translated  into  French  by  Mad.  de  Mon- 
tolieu,  and  is  a  compendious  travelling  library,  which 
touches  on  almost  every  th  ing  important  to  a  travel- 
ler.   Kephalides  (1818)  unites  much  information  with 
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animated  description.  F.  H.  von  der  Hagen's  work 
(1818 — 1821,  four  vuls.)  is  valuable,  particularly 
fur  its  observations  on  the  arts  in  the  middle  ages,  as 
attention  is  generally  paid  only  to  classical  art,  and  to 
the  modern  since  the  time  of  Raphael.  Muller's 
Rom,  Homer,  und  Rbmerinnen,  has  met  with  applause 
as  a  picture  of  manners  and  customs.  There  exist  a 
number  of  descriptions  of  parts  of  Italy,  which  we 
nave  not  room  to  enumerate.  On  Sicily,  one  of  the 
latest  works  is  Voyage  en  Sidle  fait  en  1820  et  1821, 
par  dugnste  de  Sayve  (Paris,  1825,  three  vols.). 
Neigcbaur's  Handbuchfur  Reisende  in  Italien  (Leip- 
sic,  1826)  contains  much  information  of  value  to  tra- 
vellers. Among  the  works  which  portray  the  beau- 
ties of  Italy,  one  of  the  test  is  Vues  pittoresquts  de 
i 'Italic  by  Coignet,  lithographed  (Paris,  1825). 
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ITE,  MISSA  EST  (Latin,  go— the  meeting  is  dis- 
solved) ;  a  formula  by  which,  on  joyful  feasts,  the 
end  of  the  low  mass  is  announced  to  the  people,  and 
the  assembly  dismissed.  The  priest  steps  into  the 
centre  of  the  altar,  and  sings  these  words  after  the 
Dominus  vobiscum.  After  a  mass  for  the  dead,  in- 
stead of  these  words,  he  sings,  Requiescat  in  pace,  on 
which  the  response  is,  Amen.  In  Lent,  Advent,  and 
the  days  of  penitence,  he  says,  Benedicamus  Domino, 
to  which  the  response  is  Deo  gratias.  The  word 
mass  is  derived  from  missa  est. 

ITHACA  (l$ax»),  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  mo- 
dems, Thiaki ;  one  of  the  seven  Ionian  islands  lying 
in  the  gulf  of  Patras ;  Ion.  21°  1'  E.,  lat.  38°  36' 
N. ;  eighteen  miles  long,  and  not  above  five  broad ; 
population,  8000.  The  whole 4  island  is  rugged  and 
uneven.  Ithaca  is  celebrated  as  the  island  of 
Ulysses,  and  is  minutely  described  by  Homer  in  the 
Odyssey.  Of  the  places  mentioned  by  Homer,  many 
can  be  traced  with  great  appearance  of  probability. 
The  K^axts  #I>T£*  (Od.  xiii.  403)  is  still  called 
Coraco-petra.  The  ruins  of  Cyclopean  walls  are 
described  as  similar  to  those  of  Argos,  Tiryns,  and 
Mycenae.  The  spring  of  Ithacus  and  the  walls  of 
the  city,  as  well  as  the  Acropolis,  can  also  be  traced. 
A  sculptured  rock,  called  Homer's  school,  somewhat 
resembles  that  which  bears  the  same  name  in  Scio 
(Chios).  Pateras,  vases,  bracelets,  chains,  strigils, 
mirrors,  lamps,  coins,  &c.,  have  been  dug  up  in  an 
ancient  burying-ground  here. 

ITHACA,  the  name  of  an  American  town,  in  the 


state  of  New  York,  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  lialf 
south  of  the  head  of  the  Cayuga  lake,  being  170 
miles  west  of  Albany ;  population  about  4500. 

ITURBIDE,  AUGUSTIN,  was  born  at  Valladolid 
de  Mechoacan,  in  New  Spain,  in  1784.  Being  of  a 
family  of  some  consideration  in  his  country,  he 
received  a  very  careful  education.  Until  1810,  he 
held  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  a  lieutenant  in  the 
provincial  regiment  of  his  native  city.  At  this 
period,  when  the  troubles  in  Mexico  broke  out,  he 
entered  into  active  service  against  the  patriots,  and 
was  engaged  in  various  contests  with  bodies  of  his 
insurgent  countrymen.  Borne  along  by  circum- 
stances in  the  career  of  arms,  he  had  risen,  in  1816, 
by  his  valour  and  capacity,  to  the  command  of  what 
was  called  the  northern  army,  which  occupied  the 
provinces  of  Guanaxuato  and  Valladolid.  About  this 
time,  he  was  suspected  and  accused  of  want  of 
fidelity  to  their  cause,  by  some  of  the  royalists,  but 
was  acquitted  of  the  imputation  by  the  viceroys  Cal- 
leja  and  Apodaca.  But  the  disgust  which  he  felt  in 
consequence  of  this  charge,  led  him  to  retire  for  a 
while  from  active  service.  In  1820,  we  find  Itur- 
bide  again  in  the  field,  under  circumstances  which 
gave  him  unexpected  importance.  At  that  period, 
the  imprudent  acts  of  the  Spanish  cortes  produced 
so  much  exasperation  among  the  clergy  and  the  par- 
tisans of  absolutism  in  Mexico,  that  these  persons 
united  to  effect  the  independence  of  their  country. 
They  selected  Ifcurbide  as  their  agent,  knowing  his 
zealous  agency  in  putting  down  the  revolutionists  and 
republicans  of  past  years,  and  wholly  unconscious  of 
the  views  of  personal  aggrandizement  which  he  enter- 
tained. Being  furnished  with  some  money  by  them, 
he  set  out  for  the  south  ;  and,  having  seized  a  con- 
voy of  specie  on  his  route,  he  soon  formed  a  junction 
with  Guerrero,  one  of  the  patriot  chiefs.  Meanwhile 
emissaries  had  been  despatched  in  all  directions  to 
prepare  the  people,  who  were  accordingly  ripe  for 
revolution.  At  length  the  army  reached  Iguala, 
where  (February  24,  1821)  Iturbide  proposed  the 
plan  which  bears  the  name  of  that  place ; — the  great 
objects  of  this  instrument  being  the  independence  of 
Mexico,  the  protection  of  religion,  and  the  union  of 
the  Spaniards  and  Mexicans.  At  the  same  time,  an 
offer  of  the  crown  was  made  to  Ferdinand  VII.,  or  to 
any  other  member  of  the  royal  family  of  Spain.  On 
the  strength  of  this  plan,  Iturbide  continued  his  march 
to  Queretaro,  and  was  soon  joined  by  Guadalupe 
Victoria,  the  most  devoted  of  the  friends  of  liberty. 
Meantime  the  viceroy  O'Donoju  arrived  from  Eu- 
rope, and,  finding  the  whole  country  virtually  with 
Iturbide,  signed  a  treaty  at  Cordova  (August  24, 
1821),  acceding  to  the  provisions  of  the  plan  of 
Iguala.  The  road  to  power  was  now  entirely  open  be- 
fore Iturbide.  He  took  possession  of  the  capital  in  the 
name  of  the  nation,  and  established  a  regeucy,  con- 
sisting of  members  nominated  by  himself,  and  wholly 
under  his  control.  The  republican  party  soon  saw 
the  object  of  his  movements.  A  congress  had  been 
assembled,  which  made  various  attempts  to  counter- 
act his  designs  by  diminishing  his  power,  and  at  last 
brought  the  matter  to  an  open  rupture  and  a  crisis. 
Iturbide,  seeing  no  other  way  to  preserve  his  autho- 
rity, resolved  to  usurp  the  crown,  through  the  sub- 
serviency of  his  troops.  Accordingly,  May  18, 
1822,  the  garrison  and  a  part  of  the  populace  of 
Mexico  rose  and  proclaimed  Iturbide  emperor,  under 
the  name  of  Augustin  I.  The  next  morning,  con- 
gress was  convened  in  extraordinary  session,  in  the 
midst  of  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  whose 
cries  often  drowned  the  voices  of  the  deputies.  The 
agents  of  Iturbide  obtained  a  decree  requiring  his 
presence  ;  and  he  appeared,  accompanied  by  a  num- 
ber of  military  officers,  having  been  drawn  through 
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the  streets  by  the  rabble.  His  election  to  the  im- 
perial dignity  was  proposed  and  discussed  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  was  voted  ibr  by  seventy-seven  deputies, 
out  of  ninety-four  who  had  assembled,  being  about 
one  half  the  whole  body  of  delegates.  He  returned 
to  the  palace  as  lie  came,  in  a  coach  drawn  by  the 
people.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  congress  decided 
that  the  crown  should  be  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
Iturbide,  gave  to  his  sons  and  his  father  the  title  of 
princes,  fixed  upon  him  a  yearly  allowance  of  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  dollars,  and  established  an  order  of 
knighthood,  called  the  order  of  Guadalupe,  thus 
completing,  in  every  thing,  the  accessories  of  the 
new  monarchy.  All  these  arrangements  were  voted 
with  a  degree  of  unanimity,  which  clearly  proved  the 
absence  of  liberty;  and  the  provinces  yielded  a  blind 
submission  to  what  was  decreed  in  the  capital.  The 
friends  of  liberal  institutions,  overawed  and  held  at 
bay  by  the  power  of  the  usurper,  fled  to  their  wonted 
retreats,  or  temporized  until  a  fitting  season  should 
arrive  for  acting  with  union  and  efficiency.  But  they 
could  not,  and  did  not,  acquiesce  in  a  state  of  things 
so  adverse  to  their  feelings.  Iturbide  was  driven  by 
his  necessities  to  hasten  affairs  to  a  crisis.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1822,  he  seized  and  confiscated,  without  legal 
process,  a  convoy  of  1,200,000  dollars,  on  the  way 
from  Mexico  to  Havana.  Also  in  the  month  of 
August  preceding,  lie  had  caused  several  of  the 
members  of  congress  to  be  arrested,  regardless  of 
their  privilege  of  personal  inviolability.  Finally 
(October  30,  1822),  he  ordered  the  dissolution  of 
congress,  causing  the  hall  to  be  shut,  of  his  own 
authority,  and,  on  the  same  day,  organized  a  junta  to 
take  the  place  of  the  legislative  body,  and  nominated 
all  the  members  himself.  To  supply  the  exigencies 
of  the  government,  recourse  was  then  had  to  forced 
loans,  which  served  the  more  to  exasperate  the 
minds  of  the  people,  already  disgusted  with  the  suc- 
cessive usurpations  of  Iturbide.  Circumstances,  how- 
ever, foreign  to  his  acts  of  general  oppression, 
brought  on  the  catastrophe.  At  this  time,  the 
Spaniards  retained  possession  of  the  castle  of  San 
Juan  de  Ulua,  which  commanded  the  port  of 
Vera  Cruz.  The  emperor  had  left  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Jalpa,  intending, 
if  possible,  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  governor 
of  the  castle.  Disputes  had  previously  arisen  between 
general  Santa  Anna,  governor  of  Vera  Cruz,  and 
general  Echavarri,  who  commanded  the  southern 
division  of  the  Mexican  army  ;  and  Santa.  Anna  was 
summoned  to  Jalapa  by  the  emperor,  to  answer  to 
the  charges  of  Echavarri.  Santa  Anna  counted  much 
upon  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  Iturbide, 
and  on  his  own  popularity  ;  but,  to  his  great  surprise, 
he  was  treated  harshly,  and  dismissed  from  his  com- 
mand at.Vera  Cruz.  Hastening  back  to  the  garrison, 
before  the  news  of  his  disgrace  could  reach  them,  he 
excited  them  to  revolt,  for  the  purpose  of  dethroning 
Iturbide,  and  establishing  a  republican  government. 
He  found  the  troops  ripe  for  his  purpose,  and  lost  no 
time  in  advancing  to  Puente  del  Hey,  where  several 
skirmishes  took  place  between  the  republicans  and 
the  imperialists  under  Echavarri.  At  length  Victoria 
made  his  appearance,  and  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  insurgents ;  and,  in  February,  1823, 
Echavarri  and  his  army  joined  forces  with  Victoria 
and  Santa  Anna,  by  the  convention  of  Casa  Mala. 
Defection  now  became  general  among  tlie  officers  of 
the  army,  and  in  all  the  provinces,  so  that  Iturbide 
saw  plainly  that  his  cause  was  hopeless,  and  hastily 
assembled  at  Mexico  the  dispersed  members  of  con- 
gress, and  tendered  to  them  his  abdication  of  the 
crown.  This  happened  March  20,  1823.  Congress 
very  generously  agreed  to  grant  Iturbide  a  yearly 
pension  of  25,000  dollars  on  condition  of  his  leaving 


the  Mexican  territory  for  ever,  and  residing  some- 
where in  Italy,  making  suitable  provision  for  his 
family  in  case  of  his  death.  He  proceeded  to  the 
coast,  under  escort  of  general  Bravo,  and  embarked 
May  11,  1823,  for  Leghorn.  He  might  have  con- 
tinued to  live  happily  in  one  of  the  charming  villas  of 
Tuscany,  had  he  not  been  impelled  by  an  insane 
ambition  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  lost  empire. 
With  this  object,  he  left  Italy  for  England,  and 
embarked  for  Mexico,  May  11,  1824,  precisely  a  year 
after  his  departure  from  it,  and  arrived  in  sight  of 
the  port  of  Soto  la  Marina,  July  14.  During  the 
year  that  had  elapsed,  the  Mexicans  had  adopted  a 
republican  constitution,  and  Iturbide  had  no  party 
nor  friends  in  the  nation.  The  government  had 
been  apprised  of  his  leaving  Italy,  and  suspected  his 
design.  A  decree  was  passed,  bearing  date  April 
28,  1824,  declaring  him  to  be  proscribed  as  a  traitor, 
and  requiring  that,  in  case  he  landed  in  the  country, 
the  mere  fact  should  render  him  a  public  enemy. 
Wholly  deceived  in  regard  to  the  fate  which  awaited 
him,  Iturbide  landed  at  Soto  la  Marina,  accompanied 
only  by  his  secretary,  a  Pole,  named  Beneski,  and 
was  almost  immediately  arrested  by  order  of  I). 
Felipe  de  la  Garza,  the  commandant-general  of  the 
state  of  Tamaulipas,  in  which  Soto  'la  Marina  is 
situated.  La  Garza  lost  no  time  in  conducting  his 
prisoner  to  Padilla,  the  provincial  capital,  and 
demanding  instruction  how  to  act,  of  the  provincial 
legislature.  He  was  instructed  to  put  in  execution, 
forthwith,  the  decree  of  congress,  of  April  28,  by 
causing  Iturbide  to  be  shot, — apprehensions  being 
entertained  lest  any  delay  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
decree  should  be  the  cause  of  some  troublesome, 
although  of  necessity  abortive,  movement,  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  This  took  place  July  18th  ; 
and,  on  the  19th,  La  Garza  notified  Iturbide  to 
prepare  for  death  on  the  same  day.  Iturbide  in  vain 
solicited  for  a  reprieve  until  the  general  govern- 
ment could  be  informed  of  his  situation,  and  have 
opportunity  to  decide  upon  his  case.  This,  of 
course,  La  Garza  denied  him ;  and  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  after  having  confessed  himself,  he 
was  conducted  to  the  place  of  execution,  where 
sixty  or  seventy  soldiers  stood  in  their  ranks,  under 
command  of  La  Garza.  Iturbide  then  made  a  short 
address  to  the  assembled  people,  protesting  his 
innocence  of  any  treasonable  purpose,  exhorting 
them  to  observe  the  duties  of  patriotism,  religion, 
and  civil  subordination,  and  declaring  that  he  par- 
doned his  enemies.  He  was  shot  dead  at  the  first 
fire;  and  his  body  was  interred  as  decently  as  the 
means  of  the  small  town  permitted.  While  this  was 
passing  at  Padiila,  the  wife  of  Iturbide  and  two  of 
his  children,  who  had  accompanied  him  from  England, 
had  landed  at  Soto  la  Marina.  They  brought  with 
them  a  large  quantity  of  proclamations,  circulars, 
and  other  papers,  intended  to  aid  the  design  of  the 
ex-emperor,  together  with  his  imperial  mantle  and 
other  insignia.  So  soon  as  the  captain  of  the  brig  in 
which  they  came  learnt  the  fate  of  Iturbide,  he  cut 
his  cables,  and  stood  out  to  sea,  leaving  the  widow 
and  children  of  Iturbide  totally  destitute  of  every 
necessary,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  very  men  who 
had  just  ordered  the  execution  of  her  husband.  But 
the  feelings  of  the  Mexican  government  were  just 
and  liberal.  They  continued  to  the  widow  the 
pension  promised  the  family  of  Iturbide  at  the  time 
of  his  abdication,  annexing  only  the  condition  that 
she  should  live  either  in  Columbia  or  the  United 
States,  in  which  latter  country  she  has  ever  since 
resided.  Such  was  the  end  of  a  man,  estimable  in 
his  private  character,  and  not  without  talents,  who, 
if  his  fortune  had  led  him  to  use  his  influence  in  the 
establishment  of  a  free  government,  might  have  con- 
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th. ued  lon^  at  tile  head  of  affairs,  and  finally  have 
departed  from  life  respected  and  honoured  as  a 
jtfUriot,  instead  of  prematurely  suffering  the  igno- 
minious death  of  a  malefactor.  Pamphleteer,  No.  56 , 
Annalcs  Biographiques  pour  1826;  1'oinsett's  Mexico 

ITUZAINGO;  the  scene  of  a  celebrated  victory 
gained  by  the  troops  of  Buenos  Ayres,  under  Alvear 
over  the  Brazilians.  In  the  campaign  of  1827,  the 
republicans  pushed  their  forces  into  the  province  ol 
Rio  Grande,  and  encountered  the  enemy  on  the  field 
of  Ituzaingo,  February  20,  1827.  The  battle  was 
obstinately  disputed  tor  six  hours,  but  was  gained  at 
length  by  the  reiterated  and  furious  charges  of  the 
cavalry  of  the  Banda  Oriental.  The  Brazilians  lost 
marshal  Abreu,  ten  pieces  of  artillery,  all  their 
munitions  of  war.'and  baggage,  and  about  2000  men. 

I  TVS,  son  of  Tereus  and  Procne.    See  Philamele, 

IVICA,  IVIZA,  or  IBIZA  (Ebusus);  an  island  of 
the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to  Spain,  and  the 
principal  of  the  group  called  the  Pithyusee.  Its 
extent  is  190  square  miles ;  its  population,  21,094. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  corn,  wine,  oil,  fruit, 
flax,  and  hemp,  with  little  labour.  About  15,000 
tons  of  salt  are  annually  obtained  by  evaporation ; 
and  it  forms,  with  fish  and  wood,  the  chief  article  of 
export.  Fifty-two  miles  from  Majorca.  The  capital 
is  of  the  same  name,  and  has  a  good  harbour. 
Population,  2700. 

IVORY;  the  substance  of  the  tusk  of  the  elephant. 
Ivory  is  esteemed  for  its  beautiful  cream  colour,  the 
fineness  of  its  grain,  and  the  high  polish  it  is  capable 
of  receiving.  That  of  India  is  apt  to  lose  its  colour, 
and  turn  yellow;  but  the  ivory  of  Achem  and  Cey- 
lon is  not  chargeable  with  this  defect.  Ivory  is  used 
as  a  material  tor  toys,  and  as  panels  for  miniature- 
paintings.  To  prepare  it  for  the  latter  purpose,  it  is 
to  be  washed  with  the  juice  of  garlic,  or  some  other 
absorbent  composition,  to  remove  its  oily  particles. 
The  shavings  of  ivory  may  be  reduced  into  a  jelly,  of 
a  nature  similar  to  that  of  hartshorn  ;  or  by  burning 
in  a  crucible,  they  may  be  converted  into  a  black 
powder,  which  is  used  in  painting,  under  the  name  of 
IP ory  black.  Ivory  may  be  stained  or  dyed  :  a  black 
colour  is  given  it  by  a  solution  of  brass  and  a  decoc- 
tion of  logwood  ;  a  green  one,  by  a  solution  of  ver- 
digris ;  and  a  red,  by  being  boiled  with  Brazil  wood, 
iu  limewater.  The  use  of  ivory  was  well  known  in 
very  early  ages.  We  find  it  employed  for  arms, 
girdles,  sceptres,  harnesses  of  horses,  sword-hilts, 
&c.  The  ancients  were  also  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  sculpturing  in  ivory,  of  dyeing  and  encrusting  it. 
Homer  refers  to  the  extreme  whiteness  of  ivory. 
The  coffer  of  Cypselus  was  doubtless  the  most  ancient 
monument  of  this  kind  in  basso-relievo,  and  we  meet 
with  similar  instances  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Olym- 
pius,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  ;  that  is  to  say,  700 
years  after  it  had  been  built.  The  ancients  had 
numerous  statues  of  ivory,  particularly  in  the  temples 
of  Jupiter  and  of  Juno,  at  Olympius.  In  these 
statues,  there  was  very  frequently  a  mixture  of  gold. 
The  most  celebrated  are  stated  to  have  been  the 
Olympian  Jupiter  and  the  Minerva  of  Phidias :  the 
former  was  covered  with  a  golden  drapery,  and 
seated  on  a  throne  formed  of  gold,  of  ivory,  and  cedar 
wood,  and  enriched  with  precious  stones.  In  his 
hand  the  god  held  a  figure  of  Victory,  also  of  ivory 
and  gold.  The  Minerva  was  erected  in  the  Parthe- 
non at  Athens  during  the  first  year  of  the  eighty- 
seventh  Olympiad— the  year  which  commenced  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  Pausanias  likewise  makes  men- 
tion of  an  ivory  statue  of  Juno  on  her  throne,  of 
remarkable  magnificence,  by  Polycletes,  together 
with  numerous  others. 

The  importation  of  elephants'  tusks  into  Great 
Britain  in  1831  and  1832  was,  at  an  average,  4,130 


cwt.  The  medium  weight  of  a  tusk  is  about  60  Ibs., 
so  that  the  yearly  imports  of  1831  and  1832  may  be 
taken  at  7,709  tusks,  to  obtain  which  3,854  male 
elephants  must  have  been  destroyed.  If  to  the  quan- 
tity of  ivory  required  for  Britain,  be  added  that 
required  for  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America,  the  number  of  elephants  annually  killed 
must  appear  immense,  and,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
passion  for  ivory  must  eventually  lead  to  the  exter- 
mination of  its  noble  producer. 

IVORY  COAST;  part  of  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
between  cape  Apollonia  and  cape  Palmas.  See 
Guinea. 

IVY  (hcdera  helix)  ;  a  shrubby  vine,  celebrated 
from  remote  antiquity,  and  held  sacred  in  some  conn 
tries,  as  in  Greece  and  Egypt.  The  leaves  are  smooth 
and  shining,  varying  much  in  form,  from  oval  entire 
to  three  or  five  lobed ;  and  their  perpetual  verdure 
gives  the  plant  a  very  beautiful  appearance.  The 
flowers  are  greenish  and  inconspicuous,  disposed  in 
globose  umbels,  and  are  succeeded  by  deep  green  or 
almost  blackish  berries.  It  ascends  to  the  summits 
of  the  tallest  trees,  having  a  stem  sometimes  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  also  clings  to  the  sides  of  old 
walls,  rocks,  &c.  It  is  found  throughout  almost  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa. 

I  WAN,  or  IVAN;  the  name  of  several  persons 
distinguished  in  Russian  history.  The  most  cele- 
brated are  Ivan  Wasiliewitsch  and  Ivan  II.,  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Russian  empire.  (See  Russia.) 
Ivan  V.  (or  II J,  Alexejewitsch,  who  inherited  the 
crown  during  his  minority,  was  half  brother  of  Peter 
I.,  but,  on  account  of  his  mental  imbecility,  took  no 
part  in  the  gov eminent.  Ivan  VI.  (or  III .)  was 
rand  nephew  of  the  former,  and  son  of  the  grand 
princess  Anna  and  of  Antony  Ulrich,  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick-Wolfenbuttel.  The  empress  Anna  (q.  v.)  took 
:iim,  in  1740,  out  of  the  hands  of  her  niece,  declared 
her  son,  and  gave  him  an  apartment  near  her 
osvn.  She  soon  after  declared  the  child  her  successor, 
and  her  favourite  Biron  was  to  be  his  guardian  and 
regent.  Biron  caused  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  be 
taken  to  the  prince,  and,  when  he  was  banished, 
the  parents  of  the  child  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, until  the  daughter  of  Peter  I.,  Elizabeth, 
ascended  the  throne.  The  young  Ivan  was  taken 
rom  his  cradle  by  soldiers,  and  shared  the  fate  of  his 
Danished  and  imprisoned  parents.  He  was  at  first  im- 
prisoned at  Ivangorod,  near  Narva,  it  being  intended 
,o  keep  him  always  in  Russia  ;  but  his  parents,  who 
were  confined  at  first  in  Riga,  were  to  be  sent  to  Ger- 
many. He  never  saw  them  again,  but  always 
remained  a  prisoner  in  different  places,  particularly 
in  Western  Prussia.  In  1756,  he  was  carried  to  the 
'ortress  of  Schlusselburg.  In  1763,  Mirowitch,  a 
nobleman  of  the  Ukraine,  who  was  lieutenant  in  the 
jarrison  of  the  above  fortress,  conceived  the  design 
)f  delivering  the  prince.  He  induced  several  soldiers 
to  assist  him,  and,  by  means  of  a  forged  order  from 
Catharine,  he  attempted  to  obtain  admission  to  Ivan  ; 
>ut  two  officers,  who  guarded  him,  when  they  saw 
hat  resistance  was  fruitless,  stabbed  the  unfortunate 
irisoner,  in  consequence  of  an  order  formerly  given 
)y  the  empress  Catharine,  that  he  should  be  put  to 
death  in  case  of  an  attempt  to  deliver  him  by  force. 
She  had  already  destroyed  every  proof  of  the  claims 
of  the  prince  to  the  throne,  and  prohibited,  under 
jenalty  of  death,  the  keeping  of  coins  which  could 
•eroind  the  nation  of  him.  The  chapel  in  Schlussel- 
burg, in  which  he  was  buried,  was  afterwards  de- 
stroyed. 

IXION  ;  a  king  of  Thessaly,  son  of  Phlegyas,  or 

of  Leontes,  or,  according  to  Diodorus,  of  Antion  by 

erimela,  daughter  of  Amythaon.     He  married  Dia, 
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daughter  of  Deioneus,  and  promised  his  father-in-law 
a  valuable  present  for  the  choice  he  had  made  of  him 
to  be  his  daughter's  husband.  His  unwillingness  to 
fulfil  his  promises,  obliged  Deioneus  to  have  recourse 
to  violence,  and  he  stole  away  some  of  Ixion's  horses. 
Ixion  concealed  his  resentment,  invited  his  father-in- 
law  to  a  feast  at  Larissa,  the  capital  of  his  kindgom, 
and,  when  Deioneus  was  come  according  to  the  ap- 
pointment, he  threw  him  into  a  pit,  which  he  had 
previously  filled  with  wood  and  burning  coals.  This 
treachery  so  irritated  the  neighbouring  princes,  that 
all  of  them  refused  to  perform  the  usual  ceremony, 
by  which  a  man  was  then  purified  of  murder,  and 
Ixion  was  shunned  by  all  mankind.  Jupiter  hail 
compassion  upon  him,  and  placed  him  at  the  table  of 
the  gods.  Ixion  became  enamoured  of  Juno,  and 
attempted  to  seduce  her.  Juno  was  willing  to  gra- 
tify the  passion  of  Ixion,  or,  according  to  some,  she 
informed  Jupiter  of  the  attempts  which  had  been 
made  upon  her  virtue.  Jupiter  made  a  cloud  in  the 
shape  of  Juno,  and  carried  it  to  the  place  where  Ixion 
had  appointed  to  meet  Juno.  Ixion  was  caught  in 
the  snare,  and  from  his  embrace  with  the  cloud  he 
had  the  Centaurs.  (See  Centaurs.)  Jupiter  banished 
him  from  heaven  ;  but  when  he  heard  that  he  had 
the  rashness  to  boast  that  he  had  seduced  Juno,  the 
god  struck  him  with  his  thunder,  and  ordered  Mer- 
cury to  tie  him  to  a  wheel  In  hell,  which  continually 


whirls  round.     The  wheel  was  perpetually  in  motion, 
therefore  the  punishment  of  Ixion  was  eternal. 

IYNX  ;  daughter  of  Pan  and  Echo,  or  of  Peitlio 
(the  Suada  of  the  Romans).  She  inveigled  Jupiter 
into  his  intrigue  with  lo.  As  a  punishment,  Juno 
changed  her  into  a  bird,  called  the  wry-neck  (lynx 
toryuilla) ,  which  still  possessed  the  power  of  exciting 
love.  When  it  became  desirable  that  Medea  should 
be  enamoured  of  Jason,  Venus  gave  the  hero  the 
magic  iynx,  and  instructed  him  how  to  use  it  in  order 
to  inspire  Medea  with  a  passion  for  him.  From  this 
time,  the  iynx  became  a  part  of  the  love-spells 
among  the  Greeks.  The  enchantress  tied  the  bird 
to  a  four-spoked  wheel,  which  she  turned  while  she 
muttered  her  incantations  ;  or,  according  to  some 
traditions,  she  only  stretched  upon  the  wheel  the  en- 
trails of  the  wry-neck.  Another  method  was,  to 
consume  the  bird  over  the  coals,  on  a  wheel  of  wax. 
The  magic  wheel  was  also  called  iynx,  because  the 
bird  or  its  entrails  were  extended  upon  it.  It  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  art  of  exciting 
love  in  general,  and  more  particularly  of  unchaste 
love.  In  the  sequel,  the  signification  of  the  word 
iynx  became  different;  and  it  was  extended  to  every 
charm  in  poetry  and  music.  In  this  sense,  the  iynx 
went  under  the  name  of  the  nightingale  ;  and  it  is 
thus  represented  on  the  monument  of  Sophocles,  and 
in  the  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo. 


J;  the  tenth  letter,  and  seventh  consonant,  of  the 
English  alphabet.  The  character  j  designates  very 
different  sounds  in  the  different  languages.  In 
English,  according  to  Mr  Webster,  it  represents  the 
sound  dzh  or  edzh.  It  has,  in  fact,  the  same  sound 
s&  g  in  Giles.  In  French,  it  is  always  sounded  like 
the  French  g  before  e  and  i.  In  German,  it  has  the 
sound  of  the  English  y  in  you.  In  Italian,  it  is  always 
a  vowel  (long  «'),  and  the  character/  is  now  little  used 
by  Italian  printers,  except  at  the  end  of  words,  for 
ft.  In  Spanish,  it  is  guttural,  a  little  softer  than  the 
German  ch  in  ach.  How  nearly  the  sounds  which 
are  expressed  by  J  are  related,  has  been  shown  in  the 
article  G;  and,  in  the  article  /,  it  is  mentioned,  that 
i  before  another  vowel  naturally  becomes  the  Ger- 
many. (For  other  observations,  also  relating  to  j, 
see  the  article  /.)  Though  the  character  j  is  very 
ancient,  it  is  only  in  recent  times  that  it  lias  been 
taken  for  a  consonant,  and  still  more  recent  is  its 
separation  from  f  in  dictionaries.  In  France,  the 
use  of  j  for  the  consonant,  and  f  for  the  vowel,  was 
not  established  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Among  other  nations  the  mixture  continued 
later.  James  Pelletier,  of  Mons,  is  said  to  have  first 
placed  the.;  at  the  beginning  of  words  which  began 
with  this  consonant,  in  his  French  Grammar  (1550.) 
Gille  Beys,  printer  in  Paris,  imitated  him  in  1584.  In 
regard  to  the  separation  of  words  beginning  with  the 
two  letters,  in  dictionaries,  the  editors  of  the  French 
Grande  Encyclopedic,  printed  in  1765,  did  not  dare 
to  make  it;  and  English  dictionaries,  even  at  the 
present  day,  are  too  often  disfigured  by  the  mixing 
together  of  /  and  J,  as  well  as  (/and  V.  The  En- 
cyclopedic Moderne  calls  j  a  lettre  proprement  Fran- 
taise.  The  other  nations  adopted  it  from  the  French. 
The  Romans,  in  inscriptions  and  legends  of  medals, 
wrote  all  words  which  we  write  with  a  j,  as  Jupiter, 
Justinus,  with  an  f,  as  lupiter,  lustinus.  Yet  the 


character  j  existed  several  centuries  before  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  republic.     The  Greeks  had  it  not. 

JABLONSKY;  the  name  of  several  learned  Ger- 
mans.— Daniel  Ernest  was  born  at  Dantzic,  in  1660; 
became  a  minister  in  Mfigdeburg;  in  1686,  rector 
of  the  gymnasium  at  Lissa;  in  1690,  pastor  in 
Konigsberg,  and  went  afterwards  to  Berlin,  where 
he  died,  in  1742,  being  then  bishop  or  senior  of  the 
Bohemian  Brethren  in  Prussia  (Proper)  and  Great 
Poland.  He  endeavoured  to  unite  the  Lutherans 
and  Calvinists.  Through  queen  Anne  of  England  he 
received  the  dignity  of  doctor  of  divinity,  from  the 
university  of  Oxford.  He  published  a  number  of 
sermons  and  several  learned  works  on  theology; 
among  which  are  his  Biblia  Hebraica  cum  Notts 
Hebr.  (Berlin,  1699);  Jura  et  Libertates  Dissiden- 
tium  in  Polonia ;  Oppressorum  in  Polonia  Evangel. 
Desideria. — His  brother,  John  Theodore,  was  likewise 
an  author.— Paz</  Ernest,  son  of  John,  born  at  Ber- 
lin, 1693.  was  appointed  professor  of  theology,  and 
preacher  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  he  died, 
1757.  He  wrote  many  works :  Disquisitio  de  Lingua 
Lycaonica  (Berlin,  1714,  second  edition,  1724);  Ex- 
ercitatio  de  Nestorianismo  (ib.,  1724)  ;  Remphah 
JEeyptiorum  Deus  ab  Israelites  in  Deserto  cultus 
(Frankfort,  1731);  Dissertationes  VIII.  de  Terra 
Gosen  (ib ,  1715,  1736,  4to.);  Pantheon  JEgyptiorum 
sive  de  Diis  eorum  Commentarius  (3  vols.  ib.,  1750 
— 52);  De  Memnone  Greecorum  et  Mgyptiorum  (ib., 
1753,  4to.,  with  engravings)  ;  Opuscula  ed.  J.  G. 
JValer  (4  vols.  Leyden,  1804— 1813).— Charles  Gus- 
tavus ;  a  naturalist,  born  1756,  and  died  at  Berlin, 
1787,  while  secretary  to  the  queen  of  Prussia;  par- 
ticularly known  by  the  work  commenced  by  him— 
Natural  System  of  all  known  native  and  foreign  In- 
sects, as  a  Continuation  of  Buffon's  Natural  History 
— of  which,  however,  ho  executed  only  vol.  1,  the 
Beetles  (Berlin,  1783),  and  vols.  1  and  2,  the  Butter- 
it  2 
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flies  (ih.,   1683  and  1784).     It  was  continued  nnd 
finished  by  T.  F.  W.  llcrbst. 

JACAMAR  (galbula,  Brisson).  These  brilliant 
birds  are  nearly  connected  with  the  kingfishers,  from 
which,  however,  they  differ  by  the  form  of  their  beak 
and  feet.  Their  plumage  has  a  metallic  lustre,  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  imitate  by  art.  They  live 
in  damp  woods,  and  feed  on  insects.  Most  if  not 
all  the  true  jacamars,  are  natives  of  tropical  America. 
There  are  several  species  found  in  India,  liaving  a 
shorter  and  stouter  beak,  to  which  Le  Vaillant  has 
given  the  generic  name  ofjacamerops. 

JACK.  Mr  Tyrwhitt,  in  his  note  upon  v.  14,816 
of  Cliaucer,  says,  "  I  know  not  how  it  lias  happened 
that,  in  the  principal  modern  languages,  John,  or  its 
equivalent,  is  a  name  of  contempt,  or  at  least  of 
slight.  So  the  Italians  use  Gianni,  from  whence 
zani ;  the  Spaniards  Juan,  as  bobo  Juan,  or  foolish 
John;  the  French  Jean,  with  various  additions ;  and 
in  English,  when  we  call  a  man  a  John,  we  do  not 
mean  it  as  a  title  of  honour.  Chaucer,  in  v.  3708, 
uses  Jack-fool  as  the  Spaniards  do  bobo  Juan,  and  I 
suppose  Jackass  has  the  same  etymology."  To  this 
we  will  add,  that  the  Germans  use  Hans,  their  nick- 
name for  John,  for  the  same  purpose;  as,  Hans  narr, 
Jack-fool;  dummer  Hans,  stupid  Jack,  &c.  Pen- 
nant also,  in  his  Zoology  (iii.  342),  remarks,  "  It  is 
very  singular  that  most  nations  give  the  name  of 
their  favourite  dish  to  the  facetious  attendant  on 
mountebanks.  Thus  the  D'utch  call  him  Pickle  her- 
ring; the  Italians  Macaroni;  the  French,  Jean  pot- 
age;  the  Germans,  Hans  wurst,  i.  e.  Jack-sausage  ; 
and  the  English  give  him  the  title  of  Jack-pudding. 

The  name  of  Jack  Ketch  seems  to  have  become 
permanently  generic  for  the  common  hangman. 

The  names  of  the  boot  jack  and  roasting  jack  are 
derived  by  Watts,  in  his  Logic,  from  the  circumstance 
that  boys  (who  of  course  often  had  the  common  name 
Jack)  were  formerly  employed  to  pull  off  boots  and 
to  turn  spits ;  and  when  instruments  were  invented 
for  these  purposes,  the  common  name  of  the  boys  was 
given  to  them  in  sport. 

The  common  roasting  jack  consists  of  a  double  set 
of  wheels,  a  barrel,  round  which  the  rope  fastened  to 
the  pulleys  is  wound,  a  perpetual  screw,  and  a  fly. 
Occasionally  there  is  added  a  multiplying  wheel, 
round  which  the  rope  is  first  wound,  before  it  passes 
upon  the  barrel.  As  this  wheel  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  barrel,  the  jack  is  proportionably 
longer  in  running  down. 

The  smoke  jack  is  moved  by  a  fan  placed  horizon- 
tally in  the  chimney,  and,  being  carried  about  per- 
petually, by  the  draught  of  the  fire,  requires  no 
machinery  for  winding  it  up.  Spiral  flyers,  coiling 
about  a  vertical  axle,  are  sometimes  used,  and  oc- 
casionally a  vertical  wheel,  with  sails  like  the  float- 
boards  of  a  mill. 

Jack  is  also  used  for  a  coat  of  mail,  and  likewise 
for  the  garment  worn  over  it. 

Jack  boots  are  large  boots  to  cover  and  protect  the 
legs. 

Jack  is  also  used  for  a  horse  or  wooden  frame  to 
saw  timber  upon ;  for  a  great  leathern  pitcher  in 
which  drink  was  formerly  put ;  for  the  small  bowl 
that  serves  as  a  mark  at  the  exercise  of  bowling ; 
and  for  a  young  pike. 

Jack,  in  sea  language,  is  a  sort  of  flag  displayed 
from  a  mast  erected  at  the  outer  end  of  a  ship's  bow- 
sprit. 

JACKAL  (cants  aureus,  Lin.)  There  is  no  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  dog  and  the  jackal,  as 
they  will  breed  together,  producing  prolific  offspring. 
This  species  of  quadrupeds  is  very  widely  extended 
throughout  the  warmer  regions  of  the  old  world.  It 
is  found  in  Africa,  from  Barbary  to  the  Cape  o 


(I <x>d  llopf  ;  in  Syria,  in  Persia,  and  throughout  all 
southern  Asia.  It  is  ubout  two  feet  and  a  half  in 
en trili,  and  about  fourteen  inches  in  height ;  the 
,ength  of  the  tail,  about  eight  inches  ;  the  eyes  are 
small ;  the  tail  bushy;  the  head,  neck,  sides  of  the 
jelly,  thighs,  and  outer  part  of  the  limbs  and  ears, 
>f  a  dirty  yellow ;  underneath  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
o\ver  jaw,  and  the  end  of  the  upper  lip,  under  the 
neck  and  belly,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  limbs, 
Miirwhiit  white;  the  back  and  sides  of  the  body,  to 
:he  tail,  of  a  grey-yellow,  which  is  abruptly  divided 
Vom  the  surrounding  lighter  colours ;  the  tail,  a 
nixture  of  yellow  and  black  hair,  the  black  prevail- 
ng  at  the  extremity  ;  the  muzzle  and  nails  black. 
All  travellers  who  have  been  in  the  countries  where 
the  jackals  are  found,  mention  the  ravages  they  com- 
mit, and  their  dreadful  nocturnal  cries,  which,  an- 
swered as  they  are  by  all  their  companions,  produce 
;he  most  appalling  effects.  Their  voice  has  often 
seen  described  as  more  terrific  than  the  howl  of  the 
:iyaana  or  the  roar  of  the  tiger,  and  deprives  of  repose 
all  hearers  who  have  not  been  long  accustomed  to  it. 
The  jackal  can  be  tamed  with  tolerable  facility,  but 
always  preserves  an  extreme  timidity,  which  he 
manifests  by  concealing  himself  on  hearing  the 
lightest  unusual  sound, "or  at  the  sight  of  a  person 
whom  he  is  unaccustomed  to.  This  fear  is  different 
from  that  of  most  wild  animals,  and  he  closely  resem- 
bles a  dog  in  fear  of  chastisement,  for  he  will  offer  no 
resistance  when  he  is  touched.  The  most  celebrated 
commentators  on  the  Bible  consider  that  the  300 
animals,  to  whose  tails  Samson  tied  firebrands,  were 
jackals.  This  opinion  is  grounded  on  the  great 
number  of  these  animals  found  in  Syria,  and  on  their 
assembling  in  large  packs  ;  whereas  the  fox  is  com- 
paratively scarce,  and  is  always  solitary.  The  jackal 
has  been  popularly  termed  the  lion's  provider,  from 
an  opinion  that  it  rouses  the  prey  for  that  quadruped. 
The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  every  creature  in  the 
forest  is  set  in  motion  by  the  fearful  cries  of  the 
jackals  ;  the  lion  and  other  beasts  of  prey,  by  a  sort 
of  instinct  and  the  call  of  appetite,  attend  the  chase, 
and  seize  such  timid  animals  as  betake  themselves  to 
flight  at  the  noise  of  this  nightly  pack.  Button  gives 
the  following  character  of  the  jackal :  "  It  unites 
the  impudence  of  the  dog  with  the  cowardice  of  the 
wolf,  and  participating  in  the  nature  of  each,  is  an 
odious  creature,  composed  of  all  the  bad  qualities  of 
both." 

JACKDAW  (corvus  monedula,  Lin.)  This  bird 
is  one  of  the  crow  kind,  and  has  been  celebrated  for 
its  copious  vocabulary  and  garrulous  habits.  It  is 
about  thirteen  inches  in  length,  with  black  bill; 
white  eyes  ;  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  and  neck  of 
a  hoary-grey  colour ;  the  rest  of  the  plumage,  of  a 
rich  glossy  black  above  ;  beneath  dusky  ;  the  legs 
are  black.  The  jackdaw  is  very  common  in  Britain, 
where  it  remains  the  whole  year ;  in  France,  and 
various  other  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  is 
migratory.  It  is  gregarious,  frequenting  old  towers 
and  ruins,  where  it  builds  its  nests.  The  female  lays 
five  or  six  eggs  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly assiduous  in  her  attention  to  her  young  after 
they  are  hatched.  These  birds  principally  live  on 
worms  and  the  larvae  of  insects,  but  they  also  appear 
to  be  capable  of  taking  fish.  Bingley  states  that  he 
was  witness  to  an  instance  where  a  jackdaw  was  very 
successful  in  this  mode  of  obtaining  food.  It  is  easily 
tamed,  and  may  be  taught  to  pronounce  many  words 
with  little  difficulty.  The  jackdaws  are  notorious 
thieves,  not  only  stealing  food,  but  appearing  to  be 
particularly  fond  of  shining  substances,  as  money, 
&c.,  and  have  frequently  occasioned  suspicions  of 
theft  in  persons  who  were  afterwards  proved  inno- 
cent. So  far  do  they  carry  this  propensity,  that  they 
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have  been  known  to  carry  off  spectacles  from  persons  ' 
who  were  reading. 

JACKSON  ;  the  name  of  numerous  counties  and 
towns  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  Jack- 
sons,  Jacksonvilles,  Jacksontowns,  Jacksonboroughs, 
&c.,  are  chiefly  in  the  Western  States,  and  have 
mostly  received  their  names  since  general  Jackson's 
successful  defence  of  New  Orleans. 

JACKSON,  WILLIAM,  a  musical  composer,  was 
born  in  1730,  at  Exeter,  and  received  the  rudiments 
of  a  classical  education,  with  a  view  of  his  following 
one  of  the  liberal  professions.  His  taste  for  music 
displayed  itself,  however,  so  decidedly  while  he  was 
yet  a  youth,  that  his  friends  were  induced  to  place 
him  under  Travers,  the  organist  of  the  cathedral  be- 
longing to  his  native  city.  Having  passed  two  years 
in  the  metropolis,  where  he  availed  himself  of  the 
instructions  of  some  of  the  best  musicians  of  his  day, 
he  returned  to  Exeter  in  1750,  and,  succeeding  even- 
tually to  the  situation  of  organist,  there  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  In  1782,  he  published  two 
octavo  volumes,  containing  Thirty  Letters  on  various 
Subjects,  which  went  through  three  editions.  He 
also  printed,  in  1791,  some  Observations  on  the  pre- 
sent State  of  Music  in  London.  His  musical  compo- 
sitions are  still  justly  popular,  and  are  distinguished 
by  chasteness  of  conception,  ingenuity,  and  truth  of 
expression.  He  died  in  1804. 

JACOB  ;  the  son  of  Isaac,  and  the  grandson  of 
Abraham ;  the  last  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the  true 
ancestor  of  the  Jews.  In  his  mother's  womb,  he 
quarrelled  with  his  brother  Esau,  whom  he  held  by 
the  heel  as  he  came  into  the  world.  Hence  his  name, 
Jacob  (heel-holder).  Being  the  object  of  maternal 
indulgence,  lie  was  gentle  and  weak,  and  was  dis- 
posed to  advance  himself  by  cunning  rather  than  by 
courage.  While  a  youth,  he  purchased  of  his  bro- 
ther (who  returned  home  weary  and  hungry  from  the 
chase)  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  and,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  mother,  disguised  like  Esau,  he 
obtained  from  the  blind  and  infirm  Isaac,  the  blessing 
of  the  first-born,  on  which  depended  the  inheritance 
of  the  promise  made  to  Abraham.  He  was  obliged 
to  flee  from  the  anger  of  his  brother ;  and,  on  his 
way  to  Laban,  his  mother's  brother,  he  received  the 
first  intimation  that  the  inheritance  of  the  divine  pro- 
mise had  devolved  on  him.  He  saw  in  a  dream  a 
ladder  reaching  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  angels 
ascending  and  descending  upon  it,  and  the  guardian 
God  of  his  family,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  in  the 
tent  of  Isaac,  conferred  on  him  the  blessing  of  Abra- 
ham. After  this  vision,  he  firmly  believed  that 
Jehovah  had  chosen  him  to  be  the  father  of  a  great 
people.  This  belief,  and  the  love  of  Laban' s  daugh 
ter  Rachel,  were  his  consolation  during  the  bitter 
years  which  he  was  obliged  to  devote  to  the  flocks  of 
his  uncle,  in  order  to  obtain  his  mistress.  After 
having  served  seven  years,  he  found  in  his  veiled 
bride  Leah  (whom  he  did  not  love),  the  elder  sister 
of  Rachel,  and  in  order  to  obtain  Rachel,  he  was 
obliged  to  serve  seven  years  more.  Besides  these 
fourteen  years,  he  served  six  years  for  a  herd,  and, 
after  having  repaid  the  deceit  of  his  father-in-law,  by 
an  artifice  which  much  increased  his  possessions 
( Gen.  xxx.  27 — 43),  he  departed  privately  with  his 
wives  and  children  and  property.  Laban  pursued 
him,  and  scarcely  had  Jacob  appeased  him,  when, 
after  twenty  years'  absence  from  home,  lie  met  the 
followers  of  his  brother  Esau.  In  this  dilemma, 
Jacob  sought  relief  in  prayer,  and  a  man  wrestled 
with  him  all  night  until  the  morning  dawned.  Jacob 
came  off  victorious,  though  with  a  lame  thigh,  and  lie 
was  called  by  his  guardian  God,  whose  hand  he  saw 
in  this  event,  Israel,  i.  e.  the  hero  of  God,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  contest-  This  afterwards  became  the 


title  of  his  house,  and  the  Hebrews  (q.  v.),  from  him- 
are  called  Israelites,  i.  e.  strong  and  stout.  Jacob  now 
went  forth  with  more  confidence  to  the  much  dread- 
ed meeting  with  his  brother,  and  appeased  his 
rough,  but  noble  nature,  by  his  submission.  His 
return  to  his  father's  tent  made  a  great  change  in  the 
character  of  Jacob.  His  cunning  and  avarice  ap- 
peared to  him,  as  it  has  since  to  his  descendants,  the 
necessary  means  for  making  his  way  through  the 
difficulties  of  his  dependent  situation.  Now  that  he 
had  become  rich,  and  uncontrolled  master  of  his 
possessions,  he  showed  himself  worthy  of  his  father  ; 
and  it  he  did  not  resemble  Abraham  in  greatness  and 
power,  he  did  in  piety  and  tender  love  for  his  chil- 
dren. Yet  through  them  he  was  destined  to  suffer 
the  greatest  afflictions.  As  he  had  two  lawful  wives, 
and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  two 
concubines  (Bilhah  and  Zilpah),  with  twelve  sons  and 
a  daughter,  he  could  not  escape  domestic  troubles 
and  dissensions.  His  beloved  Rachel  died  soon  after 
his  return  home.  A  prince  of  the  Hivites  violated 
his  daughter  Dinah,  and  his  sons  revenged  the  injury 
by  plundering  and  murdering  that  people.  He  could 
neither  prevent  this  nor  the  incest  committed  by 
Reuben  with  Bilhah.  Humiliation  and  repentance 
for  the  sins  of  his  youth  seemed  now  his  lot.  But 
his  greatest  affliction  was  the  loss  of  his  favourite  son 
Joseph,  whose  brothers,  full  of  envy  against  him,  had 
sold  him  to  a  caravan  of  Ishmaelite  merchants,  and 
brought  his  coat,  stained  with  blood,  to  their  father, 
as  a  proof  that  he  had  been  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 
This  event  decided  the  destiny  of  the  house  of  Israel. 
Joseph  (q.  v.)  subsequently  became,  in  consequence 
of  his  wisdom,  the  highest  officer  at  the  court  of 
Pharaoh,  and,  in  this  capacity,  recognised  his  brothers 
when  they  came  to  Egypt  to  purchase  corn,  pardoned 
them,  and  called  the  whole  house  of  his  father  out  of 
Canaan  to  dwell  in  a  fruitful  region  of  Egypt.  The 
aged  Jacob  again  embraced  his  favourite  son,  whom 
he  had,  for  many  years,  supposed  dead,  and  enjoyed, 
under  his  protection,  a  happy  old  age.  A  short  time 
before  his  death,  Israel  collected  his  sons  around  his 
bed,  and  pronounced  over  each  of  them  a  blessing 
full  of  prophetic  anticipations  of  the  characters  and 
future  ifate  of  his  descendants.  He  bestowed  the 
privileges  of  the  first-born  on  his  fourth  son,  Judah, 
Reuben  having  forfeited  them  by  the  crime  above- 
mentioned,  and  Simeon  and  Levi  by  the  murder  of 
the  Hivites.  To  his  grandsons,  Manasseh  and  Eph- 
raim,  the  sons  of  Joseph,  he  gave  privileges  equal  to 
those  of  his  sons.  The  descendants  of  Judah  com- 
posed the  most  powerful  tribe  among  the  Hebrews, 
who  were  hence  called  Jews.  In  conformity  with 
Jacob's  last  will,  Joseph  buried  him  in  the  tomb  of 
Abraham,  before  Mamre  in  Canaan. 

JACOBI,  JOHN  GEORGE,  a  German  poet,  was  born 
at  Dusseldorf,  174(0,  studied  theology,  in  1758,  at 
Gottingen,  and,  later,  in  Helmstadt,  £hen  became 
professor  of  philosophy  and  eloquence  in  Halle,  where 
he  published  the  Iris  (1774  to  1776,  three  volumes), 
a  periodical  for  ladies.  Joseph  II.  appointed  him 
professor  of  belles-lettres  in  the  university  of  Freyburg 
in  the  Brisgau  (1784).  From  1795  to  1800,  he  pub- 
lished the  UberflUssiger  Taschenbuch,  and  from  1803 
to  1807,  the  Iris.  An  edition  of  all  his  works  was 
published  at  Zurich,  in  seven  volumes.  He  died 
Jan.  4,  1814. 

JACOBI,  FREDERIC  HENRY  ;  a  distinguished  Ger- 
man philosopher,  younger  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Dusseldorf,  in  1743.  His  father  intended 
him  for  a  merchant.  He  early  showed  a  religious 
turn,  which,  on  his  being  sent  to  Frankfort  as  an  ap- 
prentice, exposed  him  to  ridicule.  He  therefore  soon 
went  to  Geneva,  where  his  mind  was  cultivated  by 
intercourse  with  the  most  distinguished  scholars,  and 
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liy  the  study  of  the  best  productions  of  French  litera- 
ture. In  consequence  of  the  taste  he  had  acquired 
for  letters,  he  returned  home  with  reluctance,  in  order 
to  take  cliarge  of  his  father's  business.  He  soon 
after  married  a  lady  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  adorned  with 
the  finest  qualities  of  mind  and  person.  After  having 
conducted  the  business  for  some  time,  an  appoin  - 
ment  at  court  was  conferred  on  him,  which  relieved 
him  from  any  further  mercantile  engagements.  I  i  is 
brother  introduced  him  to  an  acquaintance  witli  Wie- 
land,  and  he  soon  appeared  as  an  author.  In  1779, 
he  was  called  to  Munich,  but  soon  fell  into  disgrace 
on  account  of  his  exposure  of  the  abuses  of  the  Bava- 
rian system  of  customs.  More  of  his  writings  ap- 
peared at  this  time,  and  his  summers  were  spent  at 
Pernpelfort,  in  a  charming  country  seat,  which  he  had 
built.  But  the  death  of  his  wife  interrupted  this 
tranquil  and  happy  life.  He  now  applied  himself, 
with  renewed  zeal  and  industry,  to  his  studies,  en- 
couraged by  a  journey  to  Weimar,  where  he  saw 
Goethe  again,  and  became  acquainted  with  Herder. 
His  letters  on  Spinoea  appeared  in  1785,  from  which 
time  his  mind  was  much  occupied  with  metaphysical 
speculations  on  religious  subjects.  As  the  influence 
of  the  French  Revolution  extended  itself,  he  went 
from  Dusseldorf,  in  1794,  to  Holstein,  the  native 
country  of  his  father,  and  lived  part  of  the  time  at 
Wandsbeck  and  Hamburg,  and  partly  at  Eutin.  In 
1801,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  returned  to  Eutin,  where 
he  intended  to  end  his  days ;  but,  in  1804,  having 
received  an  invitation  to  the  new  academy  erected  at 
Munich,  he  was  induced  to  accept  it  on  account  of 
the  loss  of  a  considerable  part  of  his  fortune  by  the 
misfortunes  of  his  brother-in-law.  He  was  made 
president  of  the  Bavarian  academy,  and  retired  from 
office  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  retaining,  however, 
his  salary.  His  last  days  were  occupied  with  the 
collection  of  his  works.  He  died  March  10, 1819. — 
Jacobi's  works  are  rich  in  whatever  can  attract  ele- 
vated souls,  yet  the  opinions  respecting  him  are  very 
different.  He  has  been  called  the  German  Plato,  on 
account  of  the  religious  glow  in  his  metaphysical 
writings.  But,  whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained 
respecting  his  philosophy,  all  admit  that  he  was  a 
most  exemplary  man,  truly  revered  by  all  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  acquainted  with  him.  His 
philosophy,  among  other  traits,  is  characterized  by 
an  aversion  to  systems,  all  of  which,  he  maintains, 
when  consistently  carried  out,  lead  to  fanaticism. 
His  views  were  opposed  to  those  of  the  dogmatic 
Mendelssohn,  the  critical  Kant,  the  idealizing  Fichte, 
»nd  the  pantheistic  Schelling.  Of  his  works,  we 
mention  Edward  Allwill's  Collection  of  Letters  (Ko- 
nigsberg,  1792) ;  tVoldemar,  a  philosophical  novel 
(Konigsberg,  1794) ;  Letters  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Spinoza  (Breslau,  second  edition,  1789);  his  work  on 
Mendelssohn's  charges  against  these  Letters  (Leipsic, 
1786) ;  David  Hume  on  Belief,  or  Idealism  and  Real- 
ism (second  edition,  Ulm,  1795) ;  Sendschreiben  an 
Fichte  (Hamburg,  1799).  His  works  were  published 
by  Fleischer  (Leipsic,  in  six  volumes),  to  which  is  to 
be  added  his  Correspondence  (published  by  Fr.  Roth, 
in  two  volumes,  1825  and  1827).  SchlegePs  review 
of  Jacobi's  fVoldemar  (in  volume  1,  page  1  to  46  of 
Charakteristiken  und  Kritikeri)  deserves  the  attention 
of  the  student  of  Jacobi.  H  is  dispute  with  Schelling 
was  carried  on  with  considerable  animosity.  It  gave 
birth  to  Schelling's  Denkmal  der  Schrift  von  den 
Gottlichen  Dingen  (Tubingen,  1812). 

JACOBINE  MONKS.     See  Dominican. 

JACOBINS.  The  club  of  the  Jacobins  is  one  of 
the  most  surprising  phenomena  in  history.  That,  in 
a  civilized  nation,  so  large  a  body  of  men  could  be 
found,  uniting  rare  energy  with  execrable  vice,  poli- 
tical madness,  and  outrageous  cruelty,  commuted 


always  in  the  name  of  virtue,  is  an  historical  pheno- 
menon of  the  highest  interest.  It  is  of  great  import- 
ance for  the  historian  to  know  this  period,  but  it  re- 
quires extensive  study  to  understand  thoroughly  the 
proceedings  of  this  club  and  their  causes.  In  tlie 
article  France,  division  France  before  the  Revolution, 
the  deplorable  state  of  that  country  before  that  event 
is  set  forth.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  was  totally 
uneducated  and  grievously  oppressed,  and  the  whole 
political  organization  so  rotten,  that,  once  touched, 
it  necessarily  fell  to  pieces.  The  religious  state  of 
the  country  was  not  unlike  the  political.  The  church 
was  too  corrupt  to  withstand  the  bold  attacks  of 
reformers,  enthusiastically  devoted  to  their  new  sys- 
tems. The  court,  and  the  higher  classes  in  general, 
had  for  centuries  set  an  example  of  gross  immorality 
to  the  people,  which  had  produced  its  natural  effects 
in  vitiating  their  character.  The  opponents  of  the 
church  and  aristocracy,  who  came  into  power  upon 
the  overthrow  of  the  old  order  of  things,  were  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  practical  administration  of 
government,  and  had  nothing  to  guide  them  but 
general  philosophical  principles.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  excesses  which  the  French  people 
committed,  when  left  to  govern  themselves,  are 
matter  of  sorrow  rather  than  wonder.  The  Jacobin 
club  had  the  following  origin.  Before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution,  particularly  after  the  American 
revolution,  political  societies  were  formed  in  Paris 
(where  bureaux  d'esprit,  or  associations  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  literary  subjects,  had  previously  been  com- 
mon), modelled  after  the  London  debating  societies, 
in  which  political  subjects  were  debated,  and  the 
members  of  which  were  almost  universally  inclined 
to  republicanism.  The  example  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  of  America  was  before  the 
French.  Some  distinguished  members  of  the  first 
national  assembly,  principally  from  Bretagne,  and 
commoners,  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the 
privileged  classes  and  of  the  court  party,  saw  the 
necessity  of  acting  in  concert,  and  of  preparing  for 
the  measures  of  each  day  by  previous  deliberations; 
for  which  purpose  they  assembled  in  the  evenings  at 
the  house  of  one  of  their  body,  or  held  a  caucus,  as 
we  should  term  it.  Among  them  was  count  Mira- 
beau,  who,  when  the  Jacobins  subsequently  passed 
the  constitutional  limits,  seceded  from  them,  and  even 
denounced  them.  The  same  was  the  case  with  La 
Fayette.  But,  when  both  perceived  that  they  could 
effect  nothing  in  the  national  assembly  without  the 
consent  of  the  Jacobins,  they  returned  to  the  club,  in 
order  to  influence  the  assembly  by  this  means. 
Meanwhile  Mirabeau  died,  April  2,  1791.  The 
monarchical  club,  under  Clemont-Tonnerre,  which 
opposed  the  arrogance  of  the  Jacobins,  was  menaced 
by  the  mob,  Jan.  21  and  March  28,  1791,  and  finally 
dispersed  by  violence.  The  Jacobins  now  became 
sensible  that  the  pike-men  were  their  real  auxiliaries. 
The  flight  of  the  king  still  more  exasperated  the 
most  zealous  of  them,  and,  after  the  close  of  1792, 
their  principles  were  so  exaggerated,  that  the  ori- 
ginal Jacobins  were  now  expelled  from  the  club  as 
royalists  or  moderes;  for  instance,  Freron,  Legendre, 
and  others.  Whatever  was  resolved  upon  in  these 
and  similar  meetings,  was  supported  by  all  the 
members  of  the  club  in  the  national  assembly.  The 
Bretons  soon  admitted  a  greater  number,  in  order  to 
carry  through  their  opinion  with  more  certainty. 
Thus  the  members  became  pledged  to  a  certain  line 
of  conduct  on  each  question,  before  it  was  brought 
forward  in  the  general  assembly  of  national  repre- 
sentatives, and  H  party  was  formed  which,  in  the 
assembly,  always  voted  together.  Besides  the  intol- 
erance towards  those  of  different  opinions,  which 
afterwards  dt-generated  into  political  iTosrription  and 
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persecution,  personal  motives  had  a  powerful  influence  I 
on  the  members.  The  private  house  in  which  they  : 
first  assembled  soon  became  no  longer  capable  of 
containing  the  number  of  friends  of  the  revolution,  as 
they  at  first  called  themselves  ;  they  therefore  chose 
for  their  place  of  meeting,  at  the  end  of  1789,  the 
church  of  a  suppressed  Jacobin  monastery,  in  the 
street  St  Honore,  in  the  centre  of  Paris.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  name  Jacobins,  though  they  con- 
tinued for  a  time  to  term  themselves  the  friends  of 
the  constitution.  Their  external  symbol  was  a  red 
cap :  afterwards,  a  dirty  dress  was  the  token  of  their 
sansculottism.  The  revolution  proceeded  rapidly, 
and,  in  all  the  large  and  small  towns,  and,  in  1793, 
even  in  some  villages,  similar  societies  were  formed, 
which  the  mother  society  at  Paris  rendered  dependent 
on  itself;  and  thus  it  became  enabled  to  direct  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  all  France.  In  1792,  the  leading  club,  in 
which  sometimes  more  than  2500  members  convened, 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  more  than  400  affiliated 
societies,  and  the  number  of  Jacobins  in  all  France 
was  estimated  at  about  400,000.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
designate  the  principal  members  of  the  mother 
society,  as  it  is  well  known  that  all  men  of  any  note, 
who  played,  or  wished  to  play,  a  part  in  the  revolu- 
tion, were  Jacobins.  The  influence  which  Paris, 
more  Uian  any  other  European  capital,  exerts  over 
the  country,  greatly  increased  the  power  of  the  Jaco- 
bins there.  Whatever  they  agreed  to  propose  in  the 
national  assembly,  however  daring  it  might  be,  they 
were  sure  of  the  assent  of  the  other  popular  societies, 
from  their  connexion  with  the  principal  members  of 
the  other  clubs.  This  naturally  induced  ambitious 
individuals,  even  of  the  higher  classes,  to  join  it,  and 
to  renounce  the  privileges  of  their  order,  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  greater  consequence  in  the  new  state  of 
tilings.  The  exaltation  of  the  revolutionary  spirit 
was  so  rapid,  and  so  much  dissension  was  excited 
among  the  revolutionists  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
opposite  party,  aided  by  foreign  influence,  that  the 
boldest  characters  formed  a  smaller  club,  which, 
from  its  place  of  meeting,  in  the  church  of  the 
Franciscan  friars,  was  called  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers 
(q.  v.),  and  which  was  joined  by  all  the  exaltes,  as 
they  were  denominated.  This  was  the  proper  field 
for  the  daring  Danton,  and  here  the  monster  Marat, 
from  1789  editor  of  the  Friend  of  the  People,  found' 
credence  to  his  wild  and  criminal  maxim,  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means. <  Here  sansculottism  was  fully 
developed  in  its  violence,  its  hatred  of  religion,  and 
contempt  of  morality  and  law.  The  circumstances  of 
this  agitated  period  required  the  boldest  measures, 
and  the  most  unscrupulous  men  were  of  course  the  most 
daring.  The  ex-Capuchin  Chabot,  Anacharsis  C  loots, 
Collot  d'Herbois  and  others  carried  their  temerity  to 
the  highest  pitch  in  their  public  speeches.  As  the 
Jacobins  and  the  combined  Orleanists  and  Brissotists, 
who  laboured  to  overthrow  the  crown,  the  former  for 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  latter  to  establish  a 
republic,  took  the  right  side  of  the  apartment  of  the 
national  assembly  ;  the  members  of  the  other  popular 
societies  placed  themselves  on  the  left.  Fe'w,  how- 
ever, attended  the  assembly  for  the  purpose  of 
deliberation,  their  purpose  being  only  to  vote  for 
what  had  already  been  agreed  upon.  The  Jacobins 
and  other  similar  clubs  therefore  adopted  the  forms 
of  the  national  assembly.  Presidents  and  secretaries 
were  chosen,  the  order  of  the  day  determined,  resolu- 
tions passed  by  a  majority  of  votes,  and  seats  or  tribunes 
assigned  to  the  audience.  To  such  popular  societies 
the  national  assembly  gave  a  legal  existence  in  the 
constitution  which  it  drew  up.  From  this  time  the 
Jacobin  club  exercised  a  perfect  tyranny  over  it. 
Whenever  the  Jacobins  were  not  sure  of  the  majority 
in  the  assembly,  their  followers  filled  the  tribunes  of 


the  hall  of  the  deputies,  and,  by  their  disorderly  con- 
duct, and  frequently  by  loud  threats  against  indivi- 
dual members,  discouraged  all  opinions  or  resolutions 
which  did  not  coincide  with  those  of  their  party. 
This  was  especially  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
king,  against  whom  the  Jacobins  and  Cordeliers, 
particularly  since  1791,  had  circulated  the  grossest 
calumnies.  The  democratic  Cordeliers  therefore 
joined  with  the  Orleans  party,  which  laboured  un- 
wittingly for  the  objects  of  the  republicans,  by  utter- 
ing the  most  slanderous  charges  against  the  king  and 
queen,  and  by  having  the  lowest  of  the  rabble  on 
their  side,  and  partly  even  in  their  pay.  This  was 
the  reason  that  a  popular  insurrection  opposed  with 
violence,  April  18,  1791,  the  departure  of  the  king 
to  St  Cloud,  where  he  wished  to  spend  the  Easter 
holidays.  Even  the  national  guard,  in  disobedience 
to  the  order  of  the  commander,  La  Fayette,  refused 
to  escort  the  king,  who  was  already  seated  in  the  car- 
riage, through  the  multitude.  The  party  of  the  king's 
enemies  was  the  more  powerful,  as  the  more  mod- 
erate members  had  withdrawn  from  the  Jacobin  club, 
and  the  Cordeliers  had  again  formed  a  junction  with 
it,  June  21.  The  latter,  however,  continued  their 
meetings  at  the  Capuchin  monastery,  in  order  by  being 
prepared  and  united,  to  manage  the  deliberations  of 
the  Jacobin  club.  After  the  flight  of  the  king,  June, 
21, 1791,  they  made  use  of  the  popular  hatred  against 
him,  and  loudly  demanded  the  deposition  of  Louis 
and  the  erection  of  a  republic.  But  the  more  mod- 
erate party,  who  for  a  long  time  were  called  Feuil- 
lants,  from  the  place  of  their  meeting,  opposed  their 
designs,  and  the  insurrection  of  July  15 — 17,  1791, 
failed  of  its  object.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
tired deputies  of  the  constituent  assembly  failed  of 
dissolving  the  Jacobin  club,  before  the  close  of 
its  own  session.  When  the  legislative  assembly,  the 
new  delegates  to  which  had  been  chosen  almost  en- 
tirely under  the  influence  of  the  Jacobins,  had  open- 
ed its  session,  Oct.  1, 1791,  the  friends  of  the  king, 
among  whom  the  Girondists  (q.  v.)  were  conspicu- 
ous for  talents,  maintained  for  some  time  the  major- 
ity against  his  enemies  (the  Cordeliers),  even  in  the 
Jacobin  club,  so  that  the  leaders  of  this  club — Dan- 
ton,  Marat,  Robespierre — were  obliged  to  disguise 
their  projects.  But  their  influence  was  agumented 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  mayor  of  Paris,  Pethion, 
and  with  him  the  municipal  authorities  of  Paris, 
composed  of  Jacobins,  espoused  their  cause.  Even 
the  moderate  Jacobins,  and  among  them  some  of  the 
royal  ministers,  inclined  to  the  party  of  the  enemies 
of  the  king.  Thus,  by  the  popular  insurrection  of 
May  29,  1792,  they  obtained  a  resolution  of  the  na- 
tional assembly,  requiring  the  king  to  disband  tho 
body  guard,  decreed  to  him  by  the  first  assembly  of 
the  nation  ;  but  they  were  unable,  by  the  insurrecti  on 
of  the  suburbs  of  St  Antoineand  St  Marcell  of  June 
20,  to  compel  the  king,  whom  only  four  Swiss  grena- 
diers protected,  against  the  attacks  of  the  furious 
multitude,  to  revoke  the  veto  that  he  had  affixed  to 
two  resolutions  of  the  national  assembly  ;  but  they 
gained  a  majority  of  the  assembly  to  protect  from 
condign  punishment  the  authors  of  this  tumult — 
Pethion,  Manuel  and  others.  Meanwhile,  the  Jaco- 
bins, offended  by  a  note  of  the  Austrian  minister  o» 
state,  prince  Kaunitz,  had  effected,  against  the  will 
of  the  Cordeliers,  a  declaration  of  war  against  Aus 
tria,  April  20,  1792  ;  and  Jacobinism  soon  displayed 
its  influence  in  the  selection  of  generals,  in  the  pro- 
Ciamations,  and  in  the  disposition  of  the  armies,  so 
that  neither  La  Fayette,  in  1792,  nor  Dumouriez,  in 
1793,  could  excite  the  army  against  the  Jacobins, 
lint  all  the  occurrences  subsequent  to  June  20 — the 
arrival  of  the  confederates  from  Brest,  Marseilles, 
and  other  places,  July  13  ;  the  attack  of  the  Tuile 
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ries  on  the  night  of  Aug.  9  ;  the  carrying-  of  the  king 
and  his  family  as  prisoners  to  the  Temple  l>y  the 
municipal  officers  of  Paris,  Aug.  13  ;  the  massacre 
of  the  prisoners,  Sept.  2 — 7,  who  were  murdered 
without  trial ;  the  choice  of  nesv  members  of  the 
convention,  in  September  of  the  same  year  ;  all  the 
acts  of  Uie  national  convention,  from  Sept.  21,  1792, 
to  May  20,  1795,  even  after  the  ninth  Thermidor 
(July  28,  1794),  especially  the  execution  of  the  king; 
and,  finally,  the  establishment  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  March  9,  1793 — may  be  regarded  as  more 
at  less  effected  by  the  Jacobins.  The  Jacobins  were 
divided  into  two  parties ;  agreeing  as  to  the  end, 
they  thought  differently  concerning  the  means. 
Tallien,  who  overthrew  Robespierre,  was  as  true  a 
Jacobin  as  the  latter  was.  The  enthusiastic  sus- 
pected the  moderate.  The  victory  was  long  doubt- 
ful. Finally,  the  moderate  were  vanquished.  The 
genuine  republicans — the  Girondists,  or  the  party  of 
the  Plain — were  subdued  May  31  and  June  2, 1793, 
by  the  more  violent  Jacobins,  or  Mountain  party.* 
These  again  were  governed  by  the  Maratists  or  Cor- 
deliers, who  ruled  in  the  Jacobin  club  with  iron  sway, 
under  the  duiimvirate  of  Robespierre  the  Incorrupti- 
ble, and  Danton,  the  formidable  creator  of  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal,  with  Marat  for  an  assistant.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  moderate  party  was  victorious 
in  the  provinces,  at  Marseilles,Bourdeaux  and  Lyons. 
The  south  took  up  arms  against  the  Jacobin  con- 
vention. But  the  Mountain  party  succeeded  in 
depriving  the  convention  of  power,  and,  on  the  pro- 
posal of  Billaud  de  Varennes,  the  constitution  gave 
way  to  the  reign  of  terror  (from  August,  1793,  to 
July,  1794).  But  the  triumph  of  Jacobinism  was 
the  establishment  of  the  committee  of  safety  which 
completed  the  reign  of  terror  under  Robespierre, 
and,  by  means  of  the  revolutionary  armies,  suppress- 
ed rebellion  with  fire  and  sword  in  Vendee,  and  in 
the  south.  Cities  like  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Toulon, 
were  to  be  demolished,  and  all  Vendee  to  be  trans- 
formed into  a  great  field  of  blood  and  ashes.  Four- 
teen armies,  the  guillotine  and  an  iron  stubbornness, 
finally  won  the  victory  for  the  system  of  terror. 
France,  it  was  said  (and,  for  the  moment,  it  was 
true),  wanted  only  iron  and  bread.  Not  till  the 
dictator  Robespierre  had  perished  under  the  guillo- 
tine, July  28, 1794,  and  with  him  104  of  his  partisans, 
together  with  the  municipal  council  of  Paris,  did 
the  convention  recover  its  authority.  It  denied 
to  all  popular  assemblies  any  interference  with 
the  government.  In  vain  did  the  Jacobin  club 
attempt  an  insurrection,  Nov.  11,  1794,  in  order 
to  tear  the  monster  Carrier  from  the  sword  of 
the  law.  This  was  its  last  struggle.  The  citizens 
of  Paris  surrounded  the  hall  of  the  Jacobins  till 
the  military  arrived  and  dispersed  the  meeting: 
Legendre  closed  the  hall.  The  finishing  stroke 
was  given  to  this  victory  by  the  decree  of  the 
convention,  that  the  Jacobins  should  not  renew 
their  meetings.  But  their  principles  survived 
their  defeat.  They  took  advantage  of  the  general 


*  The  common  fate  of  parties  in  period*  of  great  popular 
commotion,  whose  exasperated  feelings  lead  them  to  put 
the  worst  construction  on  each  other's  doings,  was  never 
more  clearly  exhibited  than  in  the  case  ot  the  Girondists 
and  Jacobins.  Whilst  the  Girondists  accused  the  Jacobins  of 
being  in  the  pay  of  foreigners,  of  having  admitted  the  Brit, 
ish  into  Toulon,  &c.  (the  Memoirs  of  Brissotare  full  of  these 
charges),  the  Jacobins  accused  the  Girondists  of  being  for 
the  king,  &c.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Girondists 
— as  virtuous  a  party  as  perhaps  ever  existed — were  mere. 
ly  theoretical  politicians,  and  never  could  have  saved 
Prance,  in  the  state  in  which  it  then  was.  They  made  the 
virtue  of  the  nation  the  basis  of  their  political  edifice— a 
mistake  which  never  could  have  been  more  serious  than  at 
that  very  time.  Both  parties,  it  was  evident,  could  no 
longer  exist  fopether. 


famine  to  stir  up  a  rebellion,  April  1,  and  May  20 — 
23,  1 795.  The  last  one  brought  the  convention  to  the 
verge  of  dissolution.  A  member  named  Ferrand 
was  murdered ;  all  the  rest  took  to  flight,  except 
fourteen  of  the  former  Mountain  party,  who  immedi- 
ately passed  a  number  of  decrees  conformably  with 
the  will  of  the  Jacobins.  Not  without  difficulty 
were  the  Paris  committee  able  to  quell  this  bloody 
tumult.  By  the  disarming  of  the  fauxbourg  St  An- 
toine,  the  Jacobin  party  lost  its  principal  support,  as 
it  hail  already  lost  its  boldest  orators — Barrere,  Col- 
lot  d'Herbois,  and  Billaud  de  Varennes,  who  were 
transported  to  Cayenne,  April  2,  1795.  Of  the 
fourteen  deputies  who  had  desired  to  restore  the  sys- 
tem of  terror,  six  killed  themselves  after  their  con- 
demnation, July  17,  among  whom  was  the  talented 
Romme.  Even  in  Toulon,  the  Jacobins  were  at  first 
victorious ;  but  the  troops  of  the  convention  occupied 
the  city  again,  May  29.  Thus  the  Jacobins  pre- 
pared, May  20,  their  own  downfall.  Courts-martial 
condemned  them  every  where  to  death  as  terrorists, 
and  the  fury  of  the  prevailing  moderate  party,  as  it 
was  called,  outstripped  the  demands  of  justice.  The 
constitution  soon  after  drawn  up,  June  23,  1795, 
and  the  directorial  government,  which  was  actually 
commenced  October  27  of  the  same  year,  suppressed 
the  last  struggles  of  the  Jacobins  and  terrorists,  till 
the  execution  of  Baboeuf  and  his  associates,  May  25, 
1796.  But,  when  the  constitution  of  1795  seemed 
annihilated  by  the  victory  of  the  directors,  Barras, 
Rewbel,  and  Lareveillere,  on  the  18th  Fructidor 
(September  4,  1797),  Jacobinism  arose  anew.  It 
sought  to  penetrate  into  the  offices  of  the  legislative 
councils,  but  found  nowhere  a  point  of  union.  Many 
of  the  party  soon  denounced  republicanism.  Most 
of  them  became  the  friends  of  Napoleon. 

Much  has  been  written  respecting  the  Jacobins, 
and  the  supporters  of  old  institutions  in  Europe  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  branding  with  the  name  of 
Jacobinism  every  attempt  to  promote  the  cause  of 
liberal  principles.  See,  for  instance,  Robinson's 
Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy  against  all  the  Religions  and 
Governments  of  Europe,  &c.  (fourth  edition,  London, 
1798)  ;  and  the  prolix  but  empty  accusation  of  the 
abbe  Barruel,  founded  on  Robinson's  work,  and  on 
similar  emissions  of  party  spirit,  and  directed  against 
philosophy  and  secret  societies  in  general — Mvmoires 
pour  servir  a  VHistoire  du  Jacolinisme  (five  volumes, 
Hamburg,  1800) ;  also  the  Lettres  d'un  F'oyageur  d 
I' Abbe  Barruel,  ou  nouveaux  Documens  pour  ses 
Memoires  (London,  1800),  written  in  a  similar  spirit. 
To  learn  the  true  character  of  the  Jacobins,  the  de- 
bates of  the  national  assembly  should  be  studied. 

In  1814,  the  violent  ultras  (q.  v.)  were  called 
white  Jacobins;  whilst,  in  turn,  the  adherents  of 
Napoleon  were  called  red  Jacobins.  As  the  aristo- 
cracy, before  the  revolution  of  1792,  called  the 
people,  in  contempt,  la  canaille  (q.  v.),  so,  before  the 
revolution  of  1830,  every  liberal,  however  loyal  he 
might  be,  was  called  a  Jacobin.  Immediately  after 
the  revolution  of  1830,  popular  societies  were  formed, 
or  at  least  appeared  openly,  two  of  which  soon  gave 
uneasiness  to  government,  and  their  proceedings 
were  subjected  to  a  judicial  investigation.  The 
names  of  these  societies  were  L'ami  du  peuple  and 
Aide-toi  et  Dieu  faidera.  They  were  abolished. 

JACOBITES;  Monophysite  Christians  in  the 
East,  who,  oppressed  and  dispersed  amidst  the  reli- 
gious contests  of  the  sixth  century,  were  united  by  a 
Syrian  monk,  James  (Jacobus)  Bardai,  or  Janzalos 
(578),  during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  into  a  distinct 
religious  sect.  Out  of  gratitude  to  their  founder, 
they  called  themselves  by  his  name,  and  had,  in 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Mesopotamia,  numerous  com- 
munities, with  bishops  and  patriarchs.  On  account 
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of  their  separation  from  the  catholic  church,  they 
were  glad  to  obtain  the  protection  of  the  Saracens, 
who  possessed  themselves  of  the  East  in  the  middle 
cf  the  seventh  century.  The  Egyptian  Jacobites, 
having  abused  the  indulgence  granted  them  by  the 
Saracens,  suffered  a  persecution  in  1352,  after  which, 
being  much  diminished  in  numbers,  and  restrained  in 
the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  being  gradually 
separated  from  their  Asiatic  brethren,  they  formed  a 
distinct  sect,  which  exists  at  this  day  in  Egypt,  under 
tlie  name  of  Copts  (q.  v.)  Internal  disputes  and  poli- 
tical causes  occasioned  a  separation,  about  the  same 
time,  of  the  Abyssinian  and  Armenian  Monophysites, 
from  the  great  body  of  the  Jacobites ;  and,  after 
numerous  attempts  by  the  popes  to  bring  them  over 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  they  still  maintain 
themselves  as  an  independent  sect  in  Syria  and  Meso- 
potamia, and  consist  of  about  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
families.  These  Jacobites  are  governed  by  two 
patriarchs,  appointed  by  the  Turkish  governors,  one 
of  whom,  with  the  title  of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
has  liis  seat  at  Diarbekir  or  Aleppo  ;  the  other,  the 
Syrian,  resides  in  the  monastery  of  Saphran,  near 
Mardin,  and  governs  the  Mesopotamian  societies. 
Circumcision  before  baptism,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
single  nature  of  Christ  (hence  their  name  Mono- 
physites), are  common  to  them  with  the  Copts  and 
Abyssinians  ;  but,  in  other  respects,  they  deviate  less 
than  the  other  Monophysites  from  the  discipline  and 
liturgy  of  the  orthodox  Greek  church. 

Jacobites.  In  Great  Britain,  this  name  was  ap- 
plied to  the  adherents  of  James  II.  (who  was  deposed 
1688)  and  his  posterity,  and  in  particular  to  the  non- 
jurors,  whose  separation  from  the  English  church 
consisted  merely  in  their  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  new  king ;  and  who  had  their  own 
meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  praying  for  the  Stuart 
family.  They  were  most  numerous  in  Scotland,  and 
were  very  much  lessened  by  the  defeat  of  the  Pre- 
tender (1745) ;  and  when,  at  length,  he  died  at  Rome 
(1788),  they  began  to  pray  for  George  III. 

JACOBS,  FREDERIC  CHRISTIAN  WILLIAM,  was 
born  at  Gotha,  in  Saxony,  1764,  studied  theology  in 
Jena,  in  1781,  and,  in  1784,  went  to  Gottingen, 
where  he  abandoned  his  theological  studies,  in  order 
to  devote  himself  to  philology.  In  1785,  he  became 
a  teacher  in  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city,  where 
lie  published  several  works,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
several  learned  friends,  undertook  the  Characters 
der  Dichter  alter  Nationen  (7  vols.),  as  a  sequel  to 
Sulzer's  Theorie  der  Schonen  Wissenschaften,  the 
continuation  of  which  was  prevented  by  the  death 
and 'separation  of  the  contributors.  Among  his 
other  works  are  the  following :  Bion  and  Moschus, 
in  1795.;  in  1796  and  1797,  Exercitationes  criticee 
in  Scriptores  veteres  (2  vols).  His  Emendationes  in 
Anthol.  Grac.  (1793)  was  followed  by  a  reprint  of  the 
part  of  the  Analecta  of  Brunck,  which  belongs  to 
the  Anthology,  with  indexes  (Leipsic,  1794  to  1814, 
8  vols).  His  Tempe  (Leipsic,  1803,  2  vols.)  was 
prepared  contemporaneously  with'his  commentary  on 
the  Anthology,  which  he  finished  in  1803.'  Of  his 
Elementarbuch  der  Griechischen  Sprache,  two  vo- 
lumes had  appeared  when  he  was  appointed  (1807) 
professor  of  ancient  literature  in  the  Lyceum  in 
Munich,  and  member  of  the  new  Bavarian  academy. 
In  Munich,  he  completed  the  3d  and  4th  vols.  of  his 
Greek  Elementarbuch,  and,  in  three  years,  returned 
to  Gotha,  where  he  was  appointed  chief  librarian  and 
superintendent  of  the  cabinet  of  coins.  Here  he 
made  out  a  catalogue  of  the  valuable  library,  and 
published  the  Greek  Anthology,  from  the  only  MS. 
which  has  been  preserved,  tinder  the  title  Anthologia 
ad  Fidem  Codicis  Vaticani  edita  (Leipsic,  1813  to 
1817).  The  number  of  his  philological  publications 


is  very  great,  besides  several  works  of  a  different 
character,  as  Allwin  und  Theodor,  Rosaliens  Nach- 
lass,  Diebeiden  Marien,  School  for  Women  (7  vols., 
1827),  and  Tales  (5  vols.,  Leipsic,  1824— 1827),  &c.; 
and  few  writings  are  so  well  adapted,  particularly 
for  young  females,  as  his.  The  first  volume  of  his 
Greek  Reader  had  passed  through  seven  editions  in 
1819 ;  and  selections  from  the  work  have  been  intro- 
duced, as  a  text  book,  into  Britain  and  America  ;  in 
the  latter,  under  the  title  of  the  Greek  Reader, 
edited  by  E.  Everett  (2d  edit.,  Boston,  1829).  In 
connection  with  Boring,  he  also  published  a  Latin 
Reader. 

JACQUIN,  NICHOLAS  JOSEPH,  baron  of ;  a  cele- 
brated botanist,  who  was  a  native  of  Leyden.  He 
was  born  in  1727,  and  studied  medicine  at  Antwerp 
and  Louvain.  The  emperor  Francis  I.  sent  him  to 
the  West  Indies,  to  collect  curious  plants  for  the  gar- 
dens of  Schonbrunn.  He  commenced  his  voyage  in 
1754,  and  returned  to  Germany,  after  an  absence  of 
six  years,  with  a  rich  store  of  plants  from  the  An- 
tilles, Jamaica,  St  Domingo  and  Curagoa.  He  pub- 
lished, in  1760,  an  account  of  his  researches,  and  the 
collections  with  which  he  had  enriched  the  gardens 
of  Schonbrunn,  and  of  the  university  of  Vienna,  which 
were  under  his  direction  (Historia  Stirpium  America). 
Two  years  after,  appeared  his  catalogue  of  plants 
growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  and,  in 
1773,  a  magnificent  work,  entitled  Flora  Austriaca, 
fol.,  with  500  coloured  engravings.  He  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  Austrian  metropolis, 
and  also  occupied  the  professorships  of  chemistry 
and  botany  in  the  university  of  that  city.  He  was 
created  a  baron  in  1806.  He  died  Oct.  24, 1817.  A 
A  list  of  his  numerous  scientific  publications  may  be 
found  in  the  Biog.  Univ.  and  Biog.  Nouv.  des  Con- 
temp. 

JAFFA ;  the  ancient  Joppa,  a  town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  in  Syria,  in  the  pachalic  of  Damascus,  six- 
teen leagues  N.N.E.  from  Razze  or  Gaza ;  twelve 
leagues  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  and  twenty-two  leagues 
S.S.W.  of  St  Jean  d'Acre,  on  a  tongue  of  land  ad- 
vancing into  the  Mediterranean  ;  lat.  N.  32°  3'  25''; 
Ion.  E.  34°  46'  18".  Jaffa  is  situated  on  a  hill,  and 
is  surrounded  with  a  strong  wall  of  from  12  to  14 
feet  in  height.  The  port  is  defended  by  two  forts. 
There  are  several  mosques,  and  three  convents. 
Vessels  cannot  approach  the  city  nearer  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  league,  on  account  of  the  breakers.  Several 
consuls  of  European  powers  reside  here.  Pilgrims 
who  proceed  to  Jerusalem  frequent  this  city  much. 
It  contains  3650  inhabitants.  The  environs  of  Jaffa 
produce  fruits  of  the  best  quality,  particularly  fine 
and  large  oranges.  The  Greeks  and  Phosnicians  con- 
sidered Jaffa  as  a  very  ancient  place,  and  it  certainly 
existed  1500  years  before  the  Christian  era.  lapho 
was  the  Phenician  name.  Joppa  is  mentioned  several 
times  in  the  Scriptures.  During  the  crusades,  Joppa 
became  the  capital  of  a  small  country  of  the  same 
name.  Saladin  burnt  it,  but  St  Louis  re-established 
it. 

Jaffa  is  connected  with  two  remarkable  circum- 
stances in  the  life  of  Napoleon  :  one,  the  bold  expo- 
sure of  his  life  by  traversihg  the  plague  hospitals, 
and  touching  the  poisonous  sores,  to  give  courage  to 
his  soldiers;  the  other,  the  "massacre  at  Jaffa." 
This  place  contained  a  garrison  consisting  of  Turkish 
and  other  soldiers,  in  the  employ  of  Djezzar  Pacha, 
when  general  Buonaparte  attacked  it.  A  breach 
was  made  in  the  walls,  March  7,  1799,  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  war,  the  Turkish  commandant 
was  called  upon  to  surrender  ;  instead  of  which,  he 
cut  off  the  head  of  the  messenger.  The  fortress  was 
taken  and  pillaged.  Buonaparte,  in  his  letter  to  the 
directory,  23d  Veiitose,  year  VII.  (March  13,  1799), 
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says,  "  At  five  o'clock  we  were  masters  of  the  city, 
which,  during  twenty-four  hours,  was  exposed  to 
pillage  and  all  the  horrors  of  war,  which  never  ap- 
peared  to  ine  so  hideous."  (See  Afemsires  de  Napo- 
l:on,  ecrits  par  le  General  Baron  Uourgaud,  vol.  2, 
p.  376.)  Three  thousand  men,  says  the  duke  of  Ro- 
vigo,  in  his  Afemoires,  were  made  prisoners,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  the  same  soldiers  to 
whom  life  and  liberty  had  been  granted  at  El  Arish, 
under  the  condition  not  to  bear  arms  against  the 
French  within  a  year,  and  to  proceed  to  Bagdad.  At 
the  same  time,  news  was  received  that  the  Porte, 
after  having  put  in  irons  all  the  French  agents,  had 
declared  war  against  France,  and  assembled  an  army 
at  Rhodes,  which  was  to  be  sent  to  Egypt.  To  give 
liberty  again  to  these  prisoners,  was  to  send  recruits 
to  die  Turks ;  to  conduct  them  to  Egypt  under  an 
escort,  would  have  weakened  the  small  army  under 
Buonaparte's  command  at  Jaffa.  A  council  of  war 
was  held,  and  it  was  determined  that  all  should  be 
put  to  the  sword.  Even  Bourrienne,  who  had  ac- 
companied Buonaparte  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt, 
states  in  his  Memoires,  that  the  massacre  of  the 
remnant  of  the  garrison  of  Jaffa  was  the  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  two  councils,  at  which  M.  de  Bour- 
rienne himself  was  present,  and  in  which  "  horrible 
act  of  necessity,"  if  he  had  been  privileged  to  vote, 
he  would  have  concurred,  believing  it  to  be  justified 
by  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  which  were  all  required 
for  the  French  army,  and  the  smallness  of  its  numeri- 
cal force  in  the  midst  of  a  country  where  every  indi- 
vidual was  an  enemy.  The  Egyptians  were  not,  as 
has  been  often  asserted,  previously  separated  from 
the  other  prisoners.  As  to  the  poisoning  those 
affected  with  the  plague,  M.  Bourrienne,  whose 
statements,  however,  cannot  always  be  admitted  un- 
qualifiedly, says,  that  he  knows  that  the  order  for 
poisoning  was  issued  ;  but  Napoleon,  according  to 
Las  Cases,  told  him  that  no  opium  was  administered. 
Las  Cases  also  gives,  as  the  result  of  his  own  inquir- 
ies in  Paris,  among  the  principal  actors  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  the  proposal  was  made  by  Buonaparte  to 
the  chief  physician,  who  declined ;  that  no  order  was 
given  to  administer  opium  ;  and  that  there  was  not 
a  grain  of  it  at  this  time  in  the  army.  Memorial  de 
Ste.  ffelene,  Paris,  1823 — 4,  page  268,  et  seq. 

JAGONELLES.     See  Poland. 

JAGEMANN,  CHRISTIAN  JOSEPH,  librarian  of  the 
duchess  Amelia  of  Weimar,  was  born  1735,  in 
Dingelstadt,  and  destined  by  his  Catholic  parents 
fur  the  cloister.  Having  escaped  from  the  Augus- 
tine monastery,  he  was  afterwards  sent  to  Rome,  as 
a  penance.  He  lived  there  several  years,  and  ac- 
quired thnt  taste  for  Italian  literature  which  made 
him  a  distinguished  writer  on  the  fine  arts  and  litera- 
ture ofltaly.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Description  of 
Tuscany ;  a  History  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Italy 
(3  vols.  8vo.) ;  a  Magazine  of  Italian  Literature 
(8  vols.  8vo.) ;  the  Life  of  Galilei ;  an  Italian  and 
German  Dictionary  (2  vols.  8vo.)  ;  and  an  Italian 
Grammar  and  Chrestomathy.  He  died  February  4, 
1804. 

JAGGERNAUT.     See  Juggernaut. 

JAGO,  ST  ;  the  Spanish  for  St  James.  See 
James,  St. 

JAGO,  ST  ;  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Cape  Verd 
islands,  and  one  of  the  best  cultivated,  and  most 
fertile,  is  about  sixty  miles  in  circumference.  The 
people  in  general  are  of  a  mixed  colour,  except  the 
officers  of  government  and  most  of  the  priests.  Cot- 
ton is  produced  in  abundance,  and  handsome  goods 
are  made  of  it,  of  which  no  small  quantity  is  ex- 
ported. The  chief  fruits  of  the  island,  besides  a  pro- 
fusion of  plantains,  are  grapes,  citrons,  lemons, 
oranges,  musk  and  water-melons,  limes,  guavas, 


pomegranates,  quinces,  custard-apples,  papas,  &c. 
The  chief  towns  are  St  Jago  and  Praya,  Lou.  23° 
40'  VV.;  lat.  15°  4'  N.;  population,  20,000. 

JAGO  DE  CUBA,  ST  ;  a  town  in  the  island  of 
Cuba,  near  the  south  coast ;  Ion.  76°  5'  VV.;  lat.  20° 
:><)'  N.  It  is  situated  in  the  interior  of  a  bay,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  about  six  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  was  long  considered  as  the  capital  of  the  island, 
but  is  much  reduced  from  its  former  splendour.  It  is 
handsomely  built,  and  contains  a  college,  an  hospi- 
tal, a  cathedral,  two  or  three  convents,  and  sixteen 
primary  schools.  It  has  a  large  trade,  principally  in 
sugar  and  tobacco.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  defended 
by  a  castle  called  El  Morro.  Population,  as  given 
in  the  Cuadro  Estadistico  de  Cuba  (Havanna,  1829), 
is  26,738.  Its  situation  is  unhealthy. 

JAGO  DE  COMPOSTELLA,  ST.  See  Com- 
postella. 

JAGO,  ST,  or  SANTIAGO  ;  capital  of  Chile. 
See  Santiago. 

JAGUAR  (felis  onca,  Lin.)  This  name,  having 
been  applied  to  several  different  species,  is  apt  to 
create  some  degree  of  confusion.  The  jaguar  holds 
the  same  rank  among  the  animals  of  the  new  conti 
nent  as  the  tiger  among  those  of  the  old.  On  the 
whole  upper  part  of  its  body,  it  is  of  a  bright  yellow- 
ish fawn  colour,  which  passes,  on  the  throat,  belly, 
and  inside  of  the  legs,  into  a  pure  white.  On  this 
ground,  the  head,  limbs,  and  under  surface  are 
covered  with  full  black  spots,  of  various  sizes,  and 
the  rest  of  the  body  with  annular  patches,  either  with 
a  black  point  in  the  centre,  or  formed  of  small  black 
spots  arranged  in  a  circular  form.  This  animal  is 
found  in  the  swampy  forests  of  South  America, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  rivers, 
which  he  swims  with  great  ease.  Of  his  power  of 
swimming,  as  well  as  of  his  extraordinary  strength, 
the  following  circumstance,  related  by  D'Azara,  will 
give  some  idea: — A  jagua"r,  after  having  attacked 
and  destroyed  a  horse,  carried  the  body  of  his  victim 
to  the  bank  of  a  broad  and  rapid  river,  about  sixty 
paces  distant,  over  which  he  swam  with  his  prey, 
and  then  dragged  it  into  the  adjoining  wood. 
Possessed  of  such  tremendous  powers,  this  animal 
is  the  dread  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  he 
infests.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  he  attacks  the 
human  race,  though  he  will  not  shun  man  when 
he  meets  with  him.  His  favourite  prey  appears  to 
be  the  larger  quadrupeds,  such  as  oxen,  horses,  sheep, 
and  dogs, which  he  attacks  indiscriminately,  and  in  the 
same  treacherous  manner  as  the  rest  of  his  tribe, 
uniformly  singling  out  the  last  of  a  herd  as  the  object 
of  attack.  When  he  has  made  choice  of  a  victim, 
he  springs  on  its  back,  and,  placing  one  of  his  paws 
upon  the  back  of  the  head,  whilst  he  seizes  its 
muzzle  with  the  other,  twists  its  head  round  with 
a  sudden  jerk,  thus  dislocating  its  spine,  and  instantly 
depriving  it  of  life.  The  jaguar  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  untameable,  and  to  maintain  his  savage 
ferocity  even  in  the  captive  state ;  but  this  assertion 
is  amply  contradicted  by  facts.  The  inhabitants  of 
South  America  hunt  the  jaguar  in  various  ways, 
either  with  a  pack  of  dogs  or  by  means  of  the  lasso ; 
this  latter  mode,  however,  can  only  be  employed 
upon  plains  or  open  grounds,.  The  Indians  are  even 
hardy  enough  to  attack  this  formidable  creature, 
single  handed,  armed  with  a  lance  of  five  feet  in 
length,  and  their  left  arm  enveloped  in  a  sheep 
skin ;  by  means  of  which,  they  frustrate  the  first 
onset  of  the  furious  animal,  and  gain  sufficient  time 
to  plunge  their  weapon  into  his  body,  before  he  has 
time  for  a  second  attack.  Notwithstanding  the 
strength  and  ferocity  of  the  jaguar,  he  finds  a 
powerful  opponent  in  the  great  ant-eater,  although 
this  latter  animal  has  no  teeth  to  defend  himself;  as 
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coon  as  the  jaguar  attacks  the  ant-eater,  it  lies  down 
on  its  back,  and  suffocates  or  strangles  him  with  its 
long  claws. 

JAHN,  FREDERIC  Louis ;  inventor  of  the  modern 
system  of  gymnastics,  born  in  1778,  in  Pomerania, 
in  the  village  of  Lanz,  near  Lenzen.  His  father  was 
a  clergyman.  He  studied  in  Jena,  Halle,  and  Griefs- 
walde,  and  exerted  himself  much  to  suppress  the 
Landsmanschaften  (combinations  of  the  students, 
according  to  the  sections  of  the  country  to  which 
they  belonged),  which  excited  so  much  sectional 
feeling  among  them.  (For  an  account  of  these 
Landsmanschaften,  see  Universities.)  In  1809,  he 
went  to  Berlin,  and  became  an  instructor  in  a  private 
institution.  At  that  time,  the  French  were  masters 
of  Germany,  and  the  best  means  of  preparing  the 
Germans  for  a  contest  with  their  oppressors  con- 
stantly employed  the  mind  of  Jahn  and  others  of  his 
countrymen.  With  the  view  of  exciting  patriotic 
feeling  among  the  young  men  of  Germany,  he 
established,  in  1811,  his  first  gymnasium.  No  con- 
versation was  permitted  in  French,  or  in  any  lan- 
guage but  their  own ;  national  songs  were  sung. 
Gymnastic  exercises  had  long  before  been  intro- 
duced into  Schrepfenthal,  by  Gutsmuths  ;  but  Jahn 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  making  gymnasia  national 
establishments  for  education.  (See  Gymnastics.) 
During  the  war  which  soon  after  broke  out  between 
Germany  and  France,  the  gymnasia  were  suspended  ; 
but  when  peace  was  concluded,  in  1814,  Jahn  re- 
opened his  institutions,  and  exerted  all  his  powers 
again  to  make  them  schools  of  patriotism.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  liberal  spirit  which  spread  over  the 
continent  of  Europe,  found  its  way  into  the  gymnasia. 
The  German  governments  began  to  dread  the  effects 
of  that  love  of  freedom  in  the  nation,  which  they  had 
themselves  used  for  the  overthrow  of  the  French. 
After  the  murder  of  Kotzebue,  by  the  student  Sand, 
the  governments  fearing,  or  professing  to  fear,  the 
existence  of  secret  combinations  of  a  political 
character  in  the  gymnasia,  Jahn  and  many  of  his 
friends  were  arrested,  and  treated  in  a  very  arbitrary 
and  illegal  manner.  In  1825,  the  tribunal  at  Frank- 
fort declared  Jahn  to  be  innocent.  Several  of  his 
scholars  were  also  imprisoned,  and,  after  long  con- 
finement, liberated  without  trial. 

JAHN,  JOHN,  born  at  Taswitz,  in  Moravia,  in 
1750,  professor  of  theology  in  the  university  of 
Vienna,  died  in  August,  1816.  Jahn  published, 
among  other  works,  a  Chaldaic  and  Syriac  Grammar 
(Vienna,  1793);  Arabian  Grammar  (1796);  Biblical 
Archaeology  (2  vols.,ib.,  1797  to  1800;  2d  edit.,  ib., 
1817  to  1818,  part  of  which  has  been  translated  into 
English,  under  the  title  of  the  Hebrew  Common- 
wealth, (A  ndover,  1828);  Elementarbuch  der  He- 
f>r  iiischen-  Sprache  (2  vols.,  1799);  Arabische  Chres- 
iomathie  (1802);  Introductio  in  Libros  Sacros  J'eteris 
Mederis  (ib.,  1804;  3d  edit.,  ib.,  1825);  Archeeoiogia 
Bib  lica,  an  abridgment,  in  Latin,  of  the  larger  work 
on  Biblical  Archasology  in  German  (Vienna,  1804; 
2d  edit.,  Vienna,  1814),  translated  into  .English 
\Andover,  1st  edit.,  1823 ;  2d  edit.,  1827);  Gram- 
matica  Hebraica  (ib.,  1809);  f-'aticinia  Prophetarum, 
Commentarius  criticus  in  Libros  Prophetarum  J^'et. 
Testam.  (ib.  1815);  Appendix  to  his  theological 
works  (1821). 

JAIL,  or  GAOL  ;  a  prison  or  place  of  legal  con- 
finement. This  word  is  formed  from  the  French 
word  geole,  and  that  from  the  barbarous  Latin  word 
geola,  gaola,  gayola  (a  cage);  whence  the  Picards 
still  call  a  bird-cage  gayolle.  For  some  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  prisons,  see  Prison. 

JALAP,  has  received  its  name  from  being  prin- 
cipally brought  from  the  environs  of  Xalapa  ; 
though  the  plant  which  produces  it  is  abundant  in 


other  parts  of  Mexico,  even  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  much  employed  in 
medicine,  as  a  very  valuable  purgative,  and  has  been 
known  in  Europe  since  the  year  1610.  It  is  exported 
exclusively  from  Vera  Cruz,  to  the  amount  of  about 
400,000  pounds  annually.  The  plant  is  the  convol- 
vulus jalapa  of  authors,  an  herbaceous  twining  vine, 
having  entire  cordate  or  three  to  five  lobed  leaves, 
and  large  white  flowers  with  purple  veins.  The 
root,  which  is  the  part  employed,  is  very  large, 
sometimes  weighing  fifty  pounds. 

JAMAICA ;  (from  Xaymaca,  the  name  given  it 
by  the  aborigines),  one  of  the  West  India  islands, 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  most  considera- 
ble and  valuable  of  her  possessions  in  that  quarter. 
It  is  of  an  oval  form,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  length,  and,  on  a  medium,  about  forty  miles 
in  breadth  ;  lying  thirty  leagues  west  of  St  Domingo. 
Long.  76°  45'  W.  lat.  18°  12'  N.  A  lofty  range  of 
mountains,  called  the  Blue  mountains,  runs  through 
the  whole  island  from  east  to  west,  dividing  it  into 
two  parts,  and  rising  in  some  of  its  most  elevated 
peaks  to  7431  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  these  mountains,  the 
aspect  of  the  country  is  extremely  different.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  island,  the  land  rises  from  the  shore 
into  hills,  which  are  more  remarkable  for  beauty  than 
boldness,  being  all  of  gentle  acclivity,  and  commonly 
separated  from  each  other  by  spacious  vales  and 
romantic  inequalities.  Every  valley  has  its  rivulet, 
and  every  hill  its  cascade.  On  the  southern  side  of 
the  island,  the  scenery  is  of  a  different  nature,  con- 
sisting of  the  stupendous  ridges  of  the  Blue  moun- 
tains, of  abrupt  precipices  and  inaccessible  cliffs, 
approaching  the  shore.  The  soil  of  Jamaica  is  in 
some  places  deep  and  fertile ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
Edwards  pronounces  it  to  be  an  unfruitful  and  labo- 
rious country,  compared  with  those  which  have  been 
generally  regarded  as  fertile.  He  calculates  the 
island  to  contain  4,080,000  acres,  of  which  not  more 
than  about  2,000,000  have  been  granted  to  individuals 
by  patent  from  the  crown.  The  island  is  well  watered. 
There  are  about  100  rivers,  which  take  their  rise  in 
the  mountains,  and  run,  commonly  with  great  rapidity, 
to  the  sea  on  both  sides  of  the  island.  None  of  them 
are  navigable  except  for  boats.  Black  river  is  the 
deepest,  and  has  the  greatest  current.  There  are 
springs,  both  sulphureous  and  chalybeate,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  climate  of  Jamaica  on 
the  plains  is  hot,  the  average  heat  from  June  to  No- 
vember inclusive,  being  80°  Fahr.,  and,  in  the  colder 
season,  from  70  to  80.  On  the  higher  grounds  the 
heat  is  less.  The  year,  as  in  all  tropical  countries, 
may  be  divided  between  the  wet  and  dry  seasons. 
Sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  and  coffee  are  the  most  impor- 
tant natural  productions  of  Jamaica.  Maize,  or 
Indian,  and  Guinea  corn,  and  rice,  are  also  cultivated. 
The  bread-fruit  tree,  with  several  other  useful  plants, 
has  been  introduced  by  the  exertions  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.  The  island  also  abounds  with  different  kinds 
of  grass,  of  excellent  quality.  The  several  kinds  of 
kitchen  garden  produce,  namely  those  edible  roots  and 
pulse  which  are  in  use  throughout  Europe,  thrive  well 
in  the  mountainous  parts.  There  are  also  excellent 
vegetables  of  native  growth.  The  other  indigenous 
productions  are  plantains,  bananas,  yams  of  several 
varieties,  calalue  (a  species  of  spinage),  eddoes,  ca?- 
savi,  and  sweet  potatoes.  *Fruits  are  found  in  equal 
perfection  and  variety,  and  no  country  affords  so  mag- 
nificent a  dessert.  The  mountains  are  also  covered 
with  extensive  woods,  containing  excellent  timbers, 
some  of  which  are  of  prodigious  growth  and  solidity; 
while  others,  as  the  well  known  mahogany,  are  well 
adapted  for  cabinet  work.  The  indigenous  qua- 
drupeds of  the  island  were  the  agouti,  the  pecare  or 
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Mexican  hog,  the  armadillo,  the  opossum,  the  rac- 
coon, the  musk-rat,  the  alco,  and  the  monkey.  The 
agouti  perhaps  remains,  and  the  raccoon  was  numer- 
ous in  the  time  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  The  other 
animals  are  extirpated.  Of  the  lizard,  there  are 
many  varieties.  The  woods  and  marshes  abound  in 
great  variety  of  wild  fowl,  some  of  excellent  flavour. 
Parrots  are  still  found  in  the  groves  ;  but  the  flamingo 
is  nowhere  to  be  seen.  The  limit  of  the  miasmata 
and  pestilential  atmosphere,  in  this  zone,  is  supposed 
to  be  at  an  elevation  of  about  1300  feet  above  the 
sea.  At  that  height,  the  air  is  perfectly  salubrious. 
The  high  district,  called  Pedro  plains,  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  Jamaica,  is  said,  by  Bryan  Edwards, 
to  vie  with  any  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  in 
the  mildness  of  its  temperature  and  the  purity  of  its 
air.  At  the  estate  of  Cold  Spring,  4200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  he  thought  the  climate  the  most 
delightful  he  had  ever  experienced  ;  the  thermome- 
ter seldom  falls  below  56°,  or  exceeds  70°  ;  and 
many  English  fruits,  as  the  apple,  peach,  strawberry, 
&c.,  flourish  there  in  perfection. 

Jamaica  is  situated  near  the  limits  of  the  great 
volcanic  region  of  South  America,  and  it  is,  in  con- 
sequence, liable  to  earthquakes.  June  7,  1802,  at 
mid-day,  an  earthquake  destroyed  the  town  of  Port 
Royal.  The  convulsion  lasted  about  three  minutes, 
when  the  town  sank  several  fathoms  under  water. 
The  walls  of  the  buildings  may  still  be  seen  in  calm 
weather.  The  heavy  buildings  throughout  the  island 
were  thrown  down,  shattered  mountains  ruined  many 
settlements,  general  sickness  ensued,  order  and  in- 
dustry were  at  an  end,  and  a  mischievous  confusion 
prevailed  until  the  terror  subsided  ;  3000  lives  were 
lost  by  this  visitation.  Smart  shocks  are  felt  almost 
every  year  ;  in  1802,  and  again  in  1816,  they  were 
more  violent  than  usual.  Hurricanes  are  more  fre- 
quent, and,  in  many  cases,  more  terrible  and  destruc- 
tive than  earthquakes.  A  succession  of  hurricanes 
desolated  this  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  islands 
for  seven  years,  beginning  in  1780,  with  the  excep- 
tion only  of  1782  and  1783.  The  first,  in  1780,  was 
much  the  most  destructive.  The  amount  of  property 
destroyed  exceeded  2,000,000  pounds  sterling. 

The  grazing  farms  have  lately  increased  much,  and 
horned  cattle  are  abundant.  They  feed  on  Guinea 
grass,  which  was  introduced  by  means  of  seeds  brought 
and  dropped  by  birds,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  oxen  are  chiefly  from  the  Spanish  breed, 
small,  but  hardy.  The  sheep  are  said  to  have  been 
originally  African.  The  swine  are  smaller  than  those 
of  Europe,  and  have  short  pointed  ears.  The  pork 
is  said  to  be  much  whiter  and  sweeter  than  that  of 
Great  Britain.  The  wild  hog  abounds  in  the  remote 
woods.  The  chase  of  the  wild  boar  is  a  favourite 
diversion  of  the  Creole  whites.  The  Creole  horses 
are  small,  but  active.  The  British  and  North 
A  merican  horses  do  not  so  well  endure  the  climate. 
The  mules  do  the  heavy  work  of  the  plantations,  and 
are  capable  of  enduring  twice  as  much  fatigue  as  a 
horse.  The  latter  is  seldom  used  as  a  beast  of  bur- 
den. The  carts  and  wagons  are  drawn  by  oxen. 
The  rats  are  very  numerous  and  destructive,  particu- 
larly to  the  sugar  cane  ;  in  some  years,  whole  fields 
of  this  plant  are  as  completely  destroyed  by  them  as 
if  a  blight  had  alighted  on  them.  Eight  or  ten  hogs- 
heads of  sugar  are  supposed  to  be  annually  lost  in 
this  way  out  of  every  hundred.  50,000  rats  have 
been  caught  on  some  properties  in  a  single  year,  but 
no  sensible  diminution  of  their  number  takes  place. 
The  negroes  eat  them  dressed  in  molasses. 

The  legislature  of  Jamaica  is  composed  of  the 
governor,  of  a  council  nominated  by  the  crown,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  gentlemen,  and  a  house  of  assembly 
containing  forty-three  members,  who  are  elected  by 


the  freeholders.  The  most  important  articles  of  ex- 
port produced  in  the  island  are  sugar,  rum,  molasses, 
coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  indigo,  pimento,  and  ginger. 
Of  these  were  exported  in  the  year  1828,  as  follows  : 
—Sugar,  86,386  hhds;  Rum,  34,668  puncheons; 
Coffee,  16,530,751  Ibs.;  Pimento,  2,872,165  casks 
and  bags;  (linger,  2,344  casks.  The  annual  public 
revenue  of  Jamaica  is  about  ,£300,000,  and  the  local 
taxation  nearly  a  similar  sum.  In  1830,  the  total 
shipping  inwards  was,  number,  715;  tons,  120,721; 
outwards,  number,  690;  tons,  130,747.  Population 
of  Jamaica  at  different  periods : — 

Years.  Whitet.     Free  People  of  Colour.     Slavet. 

1658  ....  4,500  ....   ....    1,400 

1787  .  .  .    30,000  ....  10,000  .  .    250,000 

The  slaves  amounted  in  1812,  to  319,912;  in  1817, 
to  346,150;  in  1826,  331,119.  By  returns  made  in 
1833,  the  slaves  were  numbered  at  302,632.  These, 
by  the  emancipation  bill,  ceased  from  the  1st  of 
August,  1834,  to  be  slaves,  and  became  apprenticed 
labourers.  The  whites  in  the  same  year  were  esti- 
mated at  85,000,  and  the  maroons  at  1200.  The 
military  establishment  of  the  island  generally  consists 
of  about  3000  regulars,  and  from  16  to  18,000  militia. 
The  capital  of  Jamaica  is  St  Jago  de  la  Vega,  or 
Spanish  Town  (7000  inhabitants).  Kingston  is  the 
principal  place  in  the  island  (35,000  inhabitants). 

Historical  Sketch.  —  Jamaica  was  discovered  by 
Columbus,  May  3,  1494,  in  his  second  expedition  to 
the  new  world.  In  June,  1503,  being  on  his  return 
from  Veragua  to  Hispaniola,  he  was  driven  by  tem- 
pestuous weather  upon  this  island,  where  he  remained 
upwards  of  twelve  months,  having  lost  his  vessels, 
and  suffered  every  variety  of  hardship.  After  his 
death,  his  son  Diego,  as  hereditary  viceroy  of  the 
countries  discovered  by  his  father,  sent  out,  in  1509, 
to  Jamaica,  Juan  de  Esquivel,  who  conciliated  the 
natives  by  his  kindness;  and  the  island  prospered 
under  his  administration.  His  successors,  however, 
appear  to  have  adopted  the  cruel  policy  of  other 
governors  of  that  period.  So  entire  was  the  exter- 
mination of  the  Indians  at  Jamaica,  that  of  a  popula- 
tion of  60,000  persons  living  at  the  discovery  ot 
Columbus,  not  a  single  descendant  was  alive  little 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards.  In  15f)6, 
an  English  party  took  the  capital,  and  delivered  it  up 
to  pillage.  Forty  years  afterwards,  it  was  again 
invaded  by  a  force  from  the  Windward  islands,  and 
the  town  of  St  Jago  de  la  Vega  was  plundered. 
Jamaica  was  finally  conquered  by  the  English  during 
the  administration  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  whole 
number  of  whites  at  this  time  did  not  exceed  1500, 
and  the  number  of  negroes  was  about  the  same.  The 
Spanish  inhabitants,  rendered  desperate  by  oppres- 
sion, made  a  manly  resistance,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  British  were  harassed  by  their  vindictive  incur- 
sions. Cromwell  encouraged  emigration,  both  from 
Great  Britain  and  the  other  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies.  Two  or  three  thousand  persons  were  engaged 
by  Henry  Cromwell  in  Ireland,  and  a  considerable 
number  embarked  from  Scotland  for  this  purpose  ; 
and,  in  the  hands  of  governor  D'Oyley,  the  govern- 
ment, was  administered  with  energy.  In  May,  1658, 
an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Spaniards  to  recover 
the  island;  but  the  force  which  landed  for  this  pur- 
pose was  repulsed.  About  this  time,  the  settlement 
became  the  resort  of  the  buccaneers,  who  spent  their 
immense  gains  in  characteristic  extravagance,  and 
enriched  the  inhabitants.  After  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  Jamaica  became  a  place  of  refuge  for 
many  republicans  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  civil  contest.  One  of  the  first  measures  of  the 
monarch  was  to  continue  D'Oyley  in  office,  and 
authorize  the  election  of  a  council  and  assembly  ot 
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representatives  by  the  people.  This,  which  was  the  ' 
establishment  of  a  regular  civil  government,  the  j 
island  having  been  previously  governed  by  mar- 
tial law,  took  place  in  1661.  Afterwards,  contro- 
versies arose  between  the  assembly  and  the  crown, 
which  unsettled  the  affairs  of  Jamaica  for  a  space  of 
fifty  years.  At  length,  in  1728,  a  compromise  was 
effected.  The  assembly  consented  to  settle  on  the 
crown  a  standing  revenue  of  .£8000  per  annum,  on 
certain  conditions,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
principal :— 1.  That  the  quit  rents  arising  within  the 
island  should  form  part  of  the  revenue  ;  2.  that  the 
body  of  their  laws  should  receive  the  royal  assent ; 
and,  3.  that  all  such  laws  and  statutes  of  England,  as 
had  been  esteemed  laws  in  the  island,  should  continue 
such.  The  most  important  event  in  the  recent  history 
of  Jamaica,  is  the  final  overthrow  and  exile  of  that 
formidable  band  of  fugitive  negroes,  who,  under  the 
name  of  Maroons,  had  formed  an  independent  and 
hostile  community  in  the  island,  for  the  greater  part 
of  a  century.  On  the  conquest  of  the  island  from 
the  Spaniards,  a  multitude  of  African  slaves  fled  to 
the  mountains,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  invaders,  and 
maintained  themselves  in  these  fastnesses  in  spite  of 
all  their  efforts.  Their  numbers  were  continually 
increased  by  the  accession  of  deserting  slaves,  and  a 
harrassing  conflict  was  kept  up  with  the  whites,  in 
which  the  latter  were  the  principal  sufferers.  In  1738, 
an  accommodation  was  effected,  and  a  species  of 
independence  guaranteed  to  these  hardy  outlaws  ; 
but  at  length,  in  1795,  hostilities  broke  out  again. 
The  activity  and  skill  of  the  Maroons  rendered  them 
an  overmatch  for  the  great  force  brought  against 
them.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  British  resorted 
to  the  use  of  blood-hounds,  100  of  which  were  im- 
ported from  Cuba,  and,  under  the  direction  of  expe- 
rienced huntsmen,  were  let  loose  upon  the  moun- 
taineers, to  seize  and  tear  the  unhappy  fugitives. 
Thus  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts,  and  hemmed  in 
by  a  force  too  powerful  to  be  overcome,  they  had  no 
alternative  but  submission.  The  expulsion  of  this 
brave  and  unhappy  race  was  determined  upon,  and 
finally  carried  into  effect.  About  six  hundred  were 
transported  to  the  cold  and  bleak  shores  of  Nova 
Scotia,  where  many  of  them  perished  miserably.  See 
Long's  Hist,  of  Jamaica  (3  vols.,  1774);  Edwards's 
Hist,  of  the  tV.  Indies  (1809);  Roughley's  Jamaica 
Planter's  Guide  (1820). 

JAMBLICHUS  ;  an  eminent  philosopher,  a  native 
of  Chalcis,  in  Coelosyria,  who  nourished  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century.  He  was  the  scholar  of 
Anatolius  and  of  Porphyry,  and  having  become  per- 
fect in  the  mysteries  of  the  Plotinian  school,  he 
taught  with  vast  reputation.  He  professed  to  per- 
form wonders  by  the  aid  of  invisible  beings.  His 
writings  discover  extensive  reading,  but  his  style  is 
inelegant,  and  he  borrows  freely,  especially  from  Por- 
phyry. The  school  of  Jamblichus  produced  many 
eclectic  philosophers,  who  were  dispersed  through- 
out  the  Roman  empire.  The  philosophical  works  of 
Jamblichus,  now  extant,  are,  the  Life  of  Pythagoras; 
an  Exhortation  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy  >  Three 
Books  on  Mathematical  Learning ;  a  Commentary 
upon  Nicomachus's  Institutes  of  Arithmetic ;  and  a 
Treatise  on  the  Mysteries  of  the  Egyptians,  Chal- 
deans and  Assyrians.  St  Jerome  states  that  he  also 
wrote  a  copious  commentary  on  the  golden  verses  of 
Pythagoras.  He  died  about  333.  This  Jamblichus 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  person  of  the  same 
name,  to  whom  the  emperor  Julian  dedicates  his 
epistles,  for  Julian  was  scarcely  born  when  the  suc- 
cessor of  Porphyry  died.  The  best  editions  of  Jam- 
blichus are  these  :  De  Myst.  Egypt.  Chald.  et  Assyr. 
necnon  alii  Tractatus  philosophici,  Aldus  (Venice, 
1497);  De  Myst.  Egypt,  necnon  Porphyrii  Epistola, 


&c.,  Gr.  ct  Lat.,  Gale  (Oxon.  1678);  and  De  Pita, 
Pythag.,  Gr.  et  Lat.,  Kuster  (Amsterdam.  1704, 
4to. 

JAMES,  ST,  called  the  Greater,  the  son  of  Zebe- 
dee  and  the  brother  of  John  the  evangelist,  was  born 
at  Bethsaida  in  Galilee.  He  was  called  to  be  an 
apostle,  together  with  St  John,  as  they  were  mend- 
ing their  nets  with  their  father  Zebedee,  who  was  a 
fisherman.  Christ  gave  them  the  name  of  Boaner- 
ges, or  sons  of  thunder.  They  then  followed  Christ, 
were  witnesses  with  St  Peter  of  the  transfiguration 
on  mount  Tabor,  and  accompanied  our  Lord  in  the 
garden  of  Olives.  It  is  believed  that  St  James  first 
preached  the  gospel  to  the  dispersed  Jews,  and  after- 
wards returned  to  Judea,  where  he  preached  at  Jeru- 
salem, when  the  Jews  stirred  up  Herod  Agrippa 
against  him,  who  put  him  to  a  cruel  death,  about  the 
year  44.  Thus  St  James  was  the  first  of  the  apos- 
tles who  suffered  martyrdom.  St  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria relates  that  his  accuser  was  so  struck  with  his 
constancy,  that  he  became  converted,  and  suffered 
with  him.  There  is  a  magnificent  church  at  Jerusa- 
lem, which  bears  the  name  of  St  James,  and  belongs 
to  the  Armenians.  The  Spaniards  pretend  that  they 
had  St  James  for  their  apostle,  and  boast  of  possess- 
ing his  body ;  but,  Baronius,  in  his  annals,  refutes 
their  pretensions. 

James,  St,  called  the  Less,  an  apostle,  the  brother 
of  Jude,  and  the  son  of  Cleophas  and  Mary,  the 
sister  of  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  is  called  in  Scrip- 
ture the  Just,  and  the  brother  of  Jesus,  who  appeared 
to  him  in  particular  after  his  resurrection.  He  was 
the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem  when  Ananias  II.,  high 
priest  of  the  Jews,  caused  him  to  be  condemned  and 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  people  and  the  Phari- 
sees, who  threw  him  down  from  the  steps  of  the 
temple,  when  a  fuller  dashed  out  his  brains  with  a 
club,  about  the  year  62.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
epistle  which  bears  his  name. 

JAMES,  ST,  OF  THE  SWORD  (San  Jago  del  Espa- 
da) ;  a  military  order  in  Spain,  instituted  in  1170, 
by  Ferdinand  II.,  king  of  Leon,  to  stop  the  incursions 
of  the  Moors.  The  knights  must  prove  their  descent 
from  families  that  have  been  noble  on  both  sides  tor 
four  generations,  and  that  their  ancestors  have  nei- 
ther been  Jews,  Saracens,  nor  heretics,  nor  called  in 
question  by  the  inquisition.  Their  vows  are  those 
of  poverty,  obedience,  conjugal  fidelity,  and  the 
defence  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  holy 
virgin. 

JAMES  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  born  in  1394,  was  the  son  of  Robert  III.,  by 
Annabella  Drummond.  In  1405,  his  father  sent  him 
to  France  in  order  that  he  might  escape  the  danger 
to  which  he  was  exposed  by  the  ambition  of  his 
uncle,  the  duke  of  Albany ;  but  being  taken  by  an 
English  squadron,  he  and  his  suite  were  carried  pri- 
soners to  the  Tower  of  London.  Here  he  received 
an  excellent  education  from  Henry  IV.  of  England, 
and,  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  captivity,  applied  him- 
self to  those  poetical  and  literary  pursuits,  the  exist- 
ing evidence  of  which  do  him  honour.  Robert  III. 
died  the  following  year,  and  James  was  proclaimed 
king;  but,  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  the  whole  of  that  of  Henry  V.,  he 
was  ungenerously  detained  in  England,  with  a  view 
to  prevent  the  alliance  of  Scotland  with  France.  This 
did  not,  however,  prevent  the  apprehended  result. 
At  length,  under  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Bed 
ford,  he  was  restored  to  his  kingdom,  after  a  deten- 
tion of  eighteen  years,  at  which  time  he  was  in  hhr ' 
thirtieth  year,  and  highly  accomplished,  both  mentally 
and  in  the  manly  exercises.  He  married  Joanna 
Beaufort,  a  lady  of  distinguished  beauty,  of  the  blood 
royal  of  England,  who  is  thought  to  be  the  fair  dame 
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alluded  to  in  his  (.leasing  poem  of  the  King's  Quhair, 
of  whom  he  became  enamoured,  from  beholding  her 
iu  the  royal  gardens  from  the  windows  of  his  apart- 
ments, while  a  captive  in  Windsor  castle.  On  his 
return  to  Scotland,  finding  that  the  duke  of  Albany 
and  his  son  had  alienated  many  of  the  most  valuable 
possessions  of  the  crown,  lie  caused  them  to  be  con- 
victed  and  executed  as  traitors,  and  their  estates  to 
be  confiscated.  These  and  some  other  strong  mea- 
sures in  the  resumption  of  improvident  grants,  under 
the  regency  of  the  dukes  ot  Albany,  were  atoned 
for  by  tlif  enactment  of  many  good  laws  in  his  parlia- 
ments; and,  as  far  as  a  lawless  nobility  would 
allow  them  to  be  put  in  practice,  they  much  improved 
the  state  of  society  in  Scotland.  In  1436,  he  renewed 
the  Scottish  nlliance  with  France,  giving  his  daughter 
Margaret  in  marriage  to  thedauphin,  and  sending  with 
her  a  splendid  train,  and  a  large  body  of  troops.  A 
fruitless  endeavour  of  the  English  to  prevent  this 
marriage,  by  intercepting  the  Scottish  fleet  in  its 
passage,  so  exasperated  James,  that  he  declared  war 
against  England.  He  was,  however,  on  such  bad 
terms  with  his  nobility,  in  consequence  of  his  endea- 
vours to  curb  their  ambition  and  improve  his  revenue, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  disband  his  army,  under  the 
apprehension  of  a  conspiracy.  He  then  retired  to 
the  Carthusian  monastery  of  Perth,  which  he  had 
himself  founded,  where  he  lived  in  a  state  of  privacy, 
which  facilitated  the  success  of  a  plot  formed  against 
his  life.  The  chief  actors  in  this  tragedy  were  Robert 
Graham,  and  Walter,  earl  of  Athol,  the  king's  uncle, 
the  former  of  whom  was  actuated  by  revenge  for 
the  resumption  of  some  lands  improperly  granted 
to  his  family,  and  the  latter  by  the  hopes  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  crown.  By  means  of  bribery,  the 
assassins  gained  admission  to  the  king's  apartment ; 
and  an  alarm  being  raised,  the  queen's  ladies  attempt- 
ed to  secure  the  chamber  door.  One  of  them,  Cath- 
arine Douglas,  thrust  her  arm  througli  the  staple,  in 
which  state  she  remained  until  it  was  dreadfully 
broken  by  the  assailants.  The  instant  the  assassins 
got  into  the  apartments,  they  dragged  the  king  from 
liis  concealment,  and,  in  spite  of  the  cries  and  remon- 
strances of  the  queen,  who  in  vain  threw  herself 
between  them  and  the  object  of  their  resentment,  put 
him  to  death  by  multiplied  wounds.  He  perished  in 
the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  thirteenth  of  his 
reign,  Feb.  20,  1 437,  leaving  one  son  and  five  daugh- 
ters ;  and  his  murder  was  punished  by  the  deaths  of 
the  conspirators  in  exquisite  tortures.  The  king,  who 
may  be  said  to  have  fallen  a  martyr  to  his  attempts  to 
abolish  the  anarchy  and  disorder  which  prevailed 
throughout  his  kingdom,  holds  no  inconsiderable  place 
in  the  catalogue  of  royal  authors;  by  his  poem  of  the 
King's  Quhair.  James  is  also  said  to  have  been  a 
skilful  musician,  and  some  attribute  to  him  the  com- 
position of  several  of  the  most  admired  of  the  Scot- 
tish melodies ;  but  of  this  Doctor  Burney  is  much 
inclined  to  doubt.  An  ascribed  list  of  the  works  to 
James  I.  will  be  found  in  Park's  edition  of  Walpole's 
Royal  and  Noble  Authors.  Among  these  are  three 
admirably  descriptive  poems,  respectively  entitled, 
"  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green,"  "  Peblis  to  the  Play," 
and  "The  Gaberlunzie  Man,"  the  authorship  of 
which  is  sometimes  given  to  James  I.,  and  sometimes 
to  James  V.,  but  in  neither  case  with  much  proba- 
bility. All  that  can  be  said  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty is,  that  James  V.  from  his  well-known  roving 
propensities,  was  in  all  likelihood  the  hero  of  the  last 
mentioned  piece. 

JAMES  V.  of  Scotland  succeeded,  in  1513,  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  James  IV.,  though  only  eighteen 
months  old.  His  mother,  Margaret  of  England, 
governed  during  his  childhood ;  but,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and, 


in  1535,  married  Magdalen,  daughter  of  Francis  I., 
who  died  two  years  after.  He  afterwards  married 
Mary  of  Lorraine,  widow  of  Louis  of  Orleans,  and 
died  Dec.  13,  1542,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  only 
child,  Mary  Stuart,  who  was  born  only  eight  days 
before  his  death. 

JAMES  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  I.  of  England,  was 
the  son  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scotland,  by  her  cousin 
Henry  lord  Darnley.  He  was  born  at  Edinburgh 
castle,  in  June,  1566,  at  the  unfortunate  period  when 
his  mother  was  at  variance  with  her  husband,  and 
had  begun  to  fix  her  affection  on  the  earl  of  Both- 
well.  In  the  stormy  and  disgraceful  times  which  fol- 
lowed, the  infant  prince  was  committed  to  the  charge 
of  the  earl  of  Mar  ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  Mary 
being  forced  to  resign  the  crown,  he  was  solemnly 
crowned  at  Stirling,  and  from  that  time  all  public 
acts  ran  in  his  name.  His  childhood  was  passed  in 
civil  wars,  under  the  regencies  of  Murray,  Mar  and 
Morton,  during  which  time  he  resided  in  Stirling  cas- 
tle, under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  Buchanan. 
His  progress  in  school- learning  was  rapid;  but,  as 
his  character  opened,  an  instability  and  weakness  of 
temper  became  manifest,  which  indicated  what,  in 
the  sequel,  proved  to  be  the  case,  that  he  would 
become  an  easy  prey  to  flatterers,  and  his  reign  be 
marked  by  injudicious  favouritism.  From  the  first, 
too,  he  seems  to  have  imbibed  those  exalted  notions 
of  the  royal  authority  and  divine  right  which  proved 
so  injurious  to  his  posterity.  Some  injudicious  mea- 
sures, in  the  spirit  of  these  opinions,  early  produced 
a  conspiracy  of  his  nobles  against  him,  who,  in  1582, 
took  possession  of  his  person  at  Ruthven  castle.  A 
new  confederacy,  however,  effected  his  liberation, 
and  he  again  put  himself  under  the  direction  of  his 
favourite,  the  earl  of  Arran.  The  policy  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  whose  apprehensions  from  the  Catholic 
party  in  favour  of  Mary,  led  her  to  employ  every  art 
to  keep  up  a  dissatisfied  party  in  Scotland,  was  greatly 
assisted  by  the  violent  and  unprincipled  measures  of 
Arran  against  the  connexions  of  the  late  conspirators, 
many  of  whom  fled  to  England.  When,  however,  it 
became  apparent  that  the  life  of  his  mother  was  in 
danger  from  the  sentence  of  an  English  judicature, 
James,  who  had  hitherto  treated  her  very  irrever- 
ently, felt  himself  called  upon  to  interfere.  He  accord- 
ingly wrote  a  menacing  letter  to  Elizabeth  on  the 
subject,  appealed  to  other  courts  for  assistance,  and 
assembled  his  nobles,  who  promised  to  assist  him 
either  to  prevent  or  revenge  that  queen's  injustice. 
When  the  news  of  the  catastrophe  arrived,  he  reject- 
ed with  proper  spirit  the  excuses  of  Elizabeth,  and 
prepared  for  hostilities ;  but  he  was  finally  prevented 
from  engaging  in  actual  war  by  the  inadequacy  of  his 
resources.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  majority  was 
to  reconcile  the  feuds  of  his  nobility,  whom,  for  that 
purpose,  he  invited  to  a  grand  festival  at  Holyrood- 
house.  On  the  threatened  invasion  of  England  by 
Philip  II.  he  judiciously  resolved  to  assist  Elizabeth 
against  the  Spaniards,  and  was  zealously  supported 
by  his  people  for  the  preservation  of  Protestantism, 
who  entered  into  a  national  covenant  to  maintain  it. 
In  1589,  James  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Frederic 
king  of  Denmark.  On  his  return  home,  after  passing 
the  winter  in  festivities  at  Copenhagen,  he  was  in 
some  danger  from  conspiracies  against  his  life  ;  and, 
for  several  succeeding  years  of  his  reign,  the  history 
of  Scotland  displays  much  turbulence  and  party  con- 
test. In  1600,  while  the  country  was  in  a  state  of 
unusual  tranquillity,  a  very  extraordinary  event  took 
place,  the  causes  of  which  were  never  discovered. 
While  the  king  was  upon  a  hunting  excursion,  he  was 
invited  by  the  brother  of  Ruthven,  earl  of  Cowrie,  to 
ride  with  a  small  train  to  the  earl's  house  at  Perth. 
Here  he  was  led  to  a  remote  chamber,  on  pretence  of  a 
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secret  to  be  communicated  to  him,  where  he  found  a 
man  in  complete  armour;  and  a  dagger  was  put  to 
his  breast  by  Ruthven,  with  threats  of  immediate 
death.  His  attendants,  being  alarmed,  came  to  his 
aid.  Cowrie  and  his  brother  were  slain,  and  the 
king  escaped  unhurt.  In  1603,  James  succeeded  to 
the  crown  of  England,  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and 
proceeded,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  his  new  sub- 
jects, to  London.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  bestow 
a  profusion  of  honours  and  titles  on  the  inhabitants 
of  both  countries,  in  which,  as  in  many  other  points, 
he  displayed  a  contrast  to  the  maxims  of  the  late 
reign.  A  conference  held  at  Hampton  court,  between 
tiie  divines  of  the  established  church  and  the  Puritans, 
afforded  James  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  skill 
in  theological  controversy,  and  the  ill  will  he  bore  to 
popular  schemes  of  church  government.  The  meet- 
ing of  parliament  also  enabled  him  to  assert  those 
principles  of  absolute  power  in  the  crown  which  he 
could  never  practically  maintain,  but  the  theoretical 
claim  of  which  provided  the  increasing  spirit  of  free- 
dom in  the  house  of  commons  with  constant  matter  of 
alarm  and  contention.  Although  James  had  behaved 
with  great  lenity  to  the  Catholics  in  Scotland,  those  in 
England  were  so  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of 
favour,  that  the  famous  gunpowder  plot  was  concerted 
in  1605,  the  object  of  which  was  to  blrw  up  the  king 
and  parliament.  (See  Gunpowder  Plot.)  His  cares 
for  reducing  and  improving  Ireland  do  him  honour. 
In  1612,  he  lost  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  a  prince  of 
great  promise,  then  of  the  age  of  nineteen  ;  and,  in 
the  following  year,  the  eventful  marriage  of  his 
daughter  Elizabeth  with  the  elector  palatine  took 
place.  About  this  time,  the  object  of  the  weak  pas- 
sion of  James  for  handsome  favourites  was  Robert 
Carr,  a  youth  from  Scotland,  who  in  a  short  time  was 
raised  from  a  court  page  to  be  earl  of  Somerset,  and 
was  loaded  with  honours  and  riches.  The  scandalous 
murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  by  the  machina- 
tions of  this  minion  and  his  infamous  countess,  put  an 
end  to  the  king's  partiality,  although  he  disgracefully 
pardoned  the  principals  in  the  murder,  while  he 
allowed  their  agents  to  be  executed.  The  fate  of 
Somerset  paved  the  way  for  the  rise  of  George 
Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham.  (See  Buckingham.) 
No  circumstance  in  the  reign  of  James  was  more  un- 
popular than  his  treatment  of  the  celebrated  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  Soon  after  the  king's  accession, 
that  statesman,  who  had  been  opposed  to  the  Scot- 
tish succession,  engaged  in  a  plot  to  set  aside  James 
in  favour  of  the  lady  Arabella  Stuart,  for  which  he 
was  tried  and  capitally  convicted,  but,  being  re- 
prieved, was  kept  thirteen  years  in  prison.  In  1615, 
lie  obtained  his  release  by  dint  of  money,  and  was 
allowed  to  set  out  upon  an  expedition  to  the  South 
seas,  in  search  of  gold,  with  the  sentence  of  death 
hanging  over  his  head.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  his 
objects,  and  James,  instigated,  as  it  is  supposed,  by 
his  desire  of  an  alliance  between  prince  Charles  and 
the  Infanta  of  Spain,  listened  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  latter  power,  and,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the 
whole  nation,  Sir  Walter  was  executed  upon  his  for- 
mer sentence.  The  match  with  the  Infanta,  notwith- 
standing, failed,  and  Charles  married  Henrietta  Maria, 
daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  with  the  disgrace- 
ful stipulation,  that  the  children  should  be  brought  up 
by  their  mother  until  thirteen  years  of  age  ;  to  which 
arrangement  the  future  religious  opinions  of  Charles 
II.  and  James  II.  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed.  The 
close  of  the  life  of  James  was  marked  by  violent  con- 
tests with  his  parliament,  which  prepared  dreadful 
consequences  for  his  successor.  He  was  also  much 
disquieted  by  the  misfortune  ot  his  son-in-law,  the 
elector  palatine,  who,  having  been  induced  to  accept 
the  rrowu  of  Bohemia,  and  to  head  the  Protestant 


interest  in  Germany,  was  stripped  of  all  his  domin- 
ions by  the  emperor.  Urged  by  national  feelings 
for  the  Protestant  cause,  he  was  at  length,  in  1624, 
induced  to  declare  war  against  Spain  and  the  empe- 
ror ;  and  troops  were  sent  over  to  Holland  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  prince  Maurice.  The  defeat  of 
this  enterprise,  through  sickness  and  mismanage- 
ment, it  is  thought,  produced  the  king  so  much  un- 
easiness as  to  cause  the  intermittent  fever  by  which 
he  was  soon  after  attacked,  and  of  which  he  died  in 
March,  1625,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

James  was  not  destitute  of  abilities,  nor  of  good 
intentions,  but  the  former  were  not  those  of  a  ruler, 
and  the  latter  were  defeated  by  pliability  and  un- 
manly attachments.  His  reign,  although  not  un- 
prosperous  to  his  subjects,  was  inglorious  in  charac- 
ter and  loss  of  influence,  and  he  was  neither  beloved 
at  home  nor  esteemed  abroad.  He  received  during 
his  lifetime  a  great  deal  of  adulation,  on  the  score  of 
his  literary  abilities  ;  but  he  merits  far  more  as  an 
encourager  of  learning,  than  for  the  fruits  of  it  dis- 
played by  himself,  all  of  which  were  debased  by 
pedantry  and  prejudice.  Upon  the  whole,  the  good 
qualities  of  James  were  unstatesmanlike,  and  his  bad 
ones  unmanly  and  puerile. 

JAMES  VII.,  king  of  Scotland,  and  II.  of  Eng- 
land, second  son  of  Charles  I.  and  of  Henrietta  of 
France,  was  born  in  October,  1 G33,  and  immediately 
declared  duke  of  York.  After  the  capture  of  Oxford 
by  the  parliamentary  army,  he  escaped,  in  1648,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  and  was  conducted  to  his  sister, 
the  princess  of  Orange.  He  soon  after  joined  his 
mother  at  Paris,  and,  when  he  had  reached  his  twen- 
tieth year,  served  in  the  French  army  nnder  Turenne, 
and  subsequently  entered  the  Spanish  army  in  Flan- 
ders, under  don  John  of  Austria  and  the  prince  of 
Conde.  In  these  campaigns  he  obtained  reputation 
and  experience,  although  with  the  display  of  no  very 
great  or  shining  qualities.  At  the  restoration,  he 
took  the  command  of  the  fleet,  as  lord  high  admiral. 
He  had  previously  married  Anne,  daughter  of  chan- 
cellor Hyde,  afterwards  lord  Clarendon  (see  Claren- 
don), and  ungenerously  attempted  to  free  himself 
from  the  union  ;  but  the  marriage  being  satisfactorily 
established,  he  could  not  succeed.  In  1664,  he  took 
a  leading  part  in  promoting  a  Dutch  war,  for  the 
alleged  interests  of  trade,  and,  June  3,  1665,  with  a 
powerful  fleet  under  his  command,  engaged  that  ol 
the  Dutch  under  Opdam,  who,  with  his  ship,  was 
blown  up  in  the  action,  and  nineteen  of  his  squadron 
were  sunk  or  taken,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  on  the 
part  of  the  English.  In  1671,  the  duchess  of  York 
died,  leaving  her  husband  two  daughters,  who  became 
successively  queens  of  England.  Before  her  death, 
she  declared  herself  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  which  had  been  secretly  that  of  the  duke  for 
many  years,  and  was  now  openly  avowed  by  him. 
This  declaration  produced  a  great  impression  on  the 
people,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  opposition 
which  finally  drove  him  from  the  throne.  In  the 
Dutch  war  of  1672,  he  was  again  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  fleet,  and,  being  attacked  by  De  Ruyter,  a 
furious  engagement  ensued.  The  Dutch  fleet  at 
length  retired.  A  test  act  being  soon  after  passed, 
to  prevent  Roman  Catholics  from  holding  public  em- 
ployments, the  duke  was  obliged  to  resign  his  com- 
mand— a  result  which  induced  him  to  join  heartily  in 
the  plot  of  the  king  and  certain  of  his  counsellors,  to 
restore  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  In  1671,  he 
married  Mary  Beatrice  of  Este,  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Modena,  and,  in  1677,  his  eldest  daughter,  Mary, 
was  united  to  William,  prince  of  Orange.  During  the 
violent  proceedings  on  account  of  the  supposed  popish 
plot  in  1679,  by  the  advice  of  the  king,  he  retired  to 
Brussels,  and  a  bill  passed  the  commons  for  his  exclu 
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sion  from  the  throne,  which  was,  however,  rejected 
by  the  lords.  When  the  royal  party  again  prevailed, 
tile  duke,  in  1681,  was  sent  into  Scotland,  where  he 
acted  with  great  rigour,  not  to  say  cruelty,  to  the 
remnant  of  the  Covenanters.  It  is  even  said  that  he 
sometimes  personally  assisted  at  the  torture  of  crimi- 
nals, and  altogether  exhibited  himself  as  a  man  of  a 
severe  and  unrelenting  temper.  During  the  whole 
of  the  remaining  reign  of  Charles  II.,  indeed,  during 
which  he  possessed  great  influence  in  the  govern- 
ment, he  was  forward  in  promoting  all  the  severe 
measures  that  disgraced  it. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  in  February,  1685, 
the  duke  succeeded,  under  the  title  of  James  II., 
and,  from  the  time  of  his  ascending  the  throne,  seems 
to  have  acted  with  a  steady  determination  to  render 
himself  absolute,  and  to  restore  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  After  disgusting  the  great  majority  of  his 
subjects,  by  attending  mass  with  all  the  ensigns  of 
his  dignity,  he  proceeded  to  levy  the  customs  and 
excise  without  the  authority  of  parliament.  He  even 
sent  an  agent  to  Rome,  to  pave  the  way  for  a  solemn 
re-admission  of  England  into  the  bosom  of  that  church, 
and  received  advice,  on  the  score  of  moderation, 
from  the  pope  himself.  This  conduct  encouraged 
the  rebellion  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  The  unre- 
lenting temper  of  James  was  again  exhibited  in  the 
executions  on  this  account.  The  legal  proceedings 
under  Jeffreys  were  brutal  in  the  extreme ;  and  it  is 
estimated  that  no  fewer  than  251  persons  suffered  in 
the  west  of  England  by  the  cruel  proceedings  of  that 
infamous  judge,  which  it  was  the  custom  of  the  king 
to  gibe  upon,  under  the  name  of  Jeffreys'  campaign. 
The  temporary  awe,  produced  by  this  severity,  even 
in  parliament,  was  so  great,  that  James  was  en- 
couraged to  throw  off  almost  all  disguise,  both  in 
regard  to  religion  and  government.  By  virtue  of  his 
assumed  disposing  power,  he  rendered  tests  of  no 
avail,  and  filled  his  army  and  council  with  Roman 
Catholics.  He  put  Ireland  entirely  into  their  hands, 
and  governed  Scotland  by  a  few  noblemen  who  had 
become  converts  to  the  same  faith.  He  gradually 
proceeded  to  a  direct  attack  on  the  established 
church,  by  the  formation  of  an  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sion, which  cited  before  it  all  clergymen  who  had 
done  any  thing  to  displease  the  court.  A  declara- 
tion of  indulgence  in  matters  of  religion,  was 
ordered  to  be  read  by  the  clergy  in  all  the  churches 
of  the  kingdom.  Seven  bishops  met,  and  drew  up  a 
loyal  and  humble  petition  against  this  ordinance, 
which  step  being  considered  as  an  act  of  disloyalty, 
they  were  sent  to  the  tower.  The  innovations,  in  re- 
gard both  to  the  religion  and  government,  gradually 
united  opposing  interests,  and  a  large  body  of  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  concurred  in  an  application  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  who  had  been  secretly  preparing  a 
fleet  and  an  army  for  the  invasion  of  the  country. 
James,  who  was  long  kept  in  ignorance  of  these 
transactions,  when  informed  of  them  by  his  minister 
at  the  Hague,  was  struck  with  terror  equal  to  his 
former  infatuation ;  and,  immediately  repealing  all 
his  obnoxious  acts,  he  practised  every  method  to 
gain  popularity.  All  confidence  was,  however, 
destroyed  between  the  king  and  the  people.  Wil- 
liam arrived  with  his  fleet  in  Torbay,  November  4, 
1688,  and  landed  his  forces  ;  but  the  remembrance 
of  Monmouth's  rebellion,  for  some  time,  prevented 
the  people  in  the  west  from  joining  him,  until,  at 
length,  several  men  of  rank  went  over,  and  the  royal 
army  began  to  desert  by  entire  regiments.  Incap- 
able of  any  vigorous  resolution,  and  finding  his  over- 
tures of  accommodation  disregarded,  he  resolved  to 
quit  the  country.  He  repaired  to  St  Germain, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality by  Louis  XIV.  In  the  mean  time,  the  throne 


of  Great  Britain  was  declared  abdicated,  and  was 
filled,  with  the  national  and  parliamentary  consent, 
with  his  eldest  daughter,  Mary,  and  her  husband. 
William,  conjointly;  Anne,  who  had  equally  with  her 
sister,  been  educated  a  strict  Protestant,  being  de- 
clared next  in  succession,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
infant  prince.  Assisted  by  Louis  XIV.,  James  was 
enabled,  in  March,  1689,  to  make  an  attempt  for  the 
recovery  of  Ireland.  The  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
fought  July,  1690,  compelled  him  to  return  to 
France.  All  succeeding  projects  for  his  restoration 
proved  equally  abortive,  and  he  spent  the  last  years 
of  his  life  in  acts  of  ascetic  devotion.  He  is  even 
said  to  have  entered  into  the  society  of  Jesus.  He 
died  at  St  Germain,  September  16,  1701,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight. 

JAMES  III.,  the  Pretender.  See  Stuart,  James 
Edward  Francis. 

JAMES,  ROBERT,  an  ingenious  physician  and 
medical  writer,  but  best  known  as  the  inventor  of  a 
specific  for  the  cure  of  fever,  was  born  in  1703.  He 
practised  medicine  in  London,  and  engaged  in  the 
compilation  of  a  medical  dictionary,  which  appeared 
in  1743,  in  three  volumes,  folio.  In  this  work  James 
is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by  his  friend  Dr  John- 
son, who  has  warmly  eulogized  his  professional  skill, 
in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets.  He  published,  in  1751,  a 
Dissertation  upon  Fevers,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  recommend  a  peculiar  medicine,  since  known  by 
the  name  of  James's  powder,  For  this  preparation 
he  procured  a  patent,  and  sold  it  as  a  secret  remedy, 
by  which  he  exposed  himself  to  the  hostility  of  his 
professional  brethren,  who  looked  upon  his  conduct 
as  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  medical  char- 
acter. James's  powder  is  now  known  to  be  anti- 
moniated  phosphate  of  lime;  and  a  preparation  very 
similar  to  if.,  it  not  exactly  the  same,  has  long  had  a 
place  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  The  genera) 
respectability  of  his  character  as  a  man  of  science 
and  literary  acquirements,  enabled  him,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  triumph  over  the  prejudices  excited  by  a 
mode  of  conduct  which  placed  him  so  near  the  level 
of  those  pests  of  society,  the  majority  of  advertising 
empirics  and  venders  of  patent  medicines.  In  1760, 
he  published  a  work,  entitled  the  Practice  of  Physic 
(2  vols.,  8vo.),  and  subsequently  a  treatise  on  canine 
madness,  and  a  dispensatory.  One  of  his  last  literary 
labours  was,  a  Vindication  of  the  Fever  Powder,  not 
published  till  after  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1776. 

JAMES'S  PALACE,  ST,  in  Pail-Mall,  London,  a 
royal  palace,  stands  on  the  site  of  an  hospital  of  the 
same  name.  It  has  been  the  acknowledged  town 
residence  of  the  English  kings  since  Whitehall  was 
consumed,  in  1695 ;  but,  though  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  St  James's  park,  and  possessing 
many  elegant  and  convenient  apartments,  calculated 
for  state  purposes,  yet  it  is  an  irregular  brick  build- 
ing, without  a  single  external  beauty  to  recommend 
it  as  a  palace.  In  the  front,  next  to  St  James's 
street,  little  more  than  an  old  gate-house  appears,  ' 
which  serves  as  an  entrance  to  a  small  square  court, 
with  a  piazza  on  the  west  of  it,  leading  to  the  grand 
staircase.  The  buildings  are  low,  plain,  and  mean. 
Beyond  this  are  two  other  courts,  which  have  little 
appearance  of  a  king's  palace.  The  state  apartments 
look  towards  the  park ;  and  this  side,  though  cer- 
tainly not  imposing,  cannot  be  pronounced  mean. 
It  is  of  one  story,  and  has  a  regular  appearance  not 
to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  building.  The 
south-east  wing  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1808,  and 
has  never  been  rebuilt,  though  the  whole  of  the 
palace  was  repaired  in  1821—3.  The  rooms  of 
the  king  are  magnificent  in  a  high  degree.  It  is 
from  this  place  that  the  cabinet  of  the  king  of  Great 
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Britain  is  called  the  cabinet  of  Si  James's.  Behind 
this  palace  is  St  James's  park. 

JAMES'S  PARK,  ST,  was  a  complete  marsh  till 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  who,  having  built  St  James's 
palace,  enclosed  it,  laid  it  out  in  walks,  and,  collect- 
ing the  waters,  gave  the  new  enclosed  ground  and 
building  the  name  of  St  James.  It  was  afterwards 
much  improved  by  Charles  II .  He  formed  the  canal, 
which  is  2800  feet  long,  and  100  broad.  Succeeding 
kings  allowed  the  people  the  privilege  of  walking 
here. 

JAMES  RIVER  ;  a  river,  in  Virginia,  formed  by 
the  union  of  Jackson's  and  Cowpasture  rivers.  At 
the  point  where  it  begins  to  break  through  the  Blue 
ridge,  it  is  joined  by  North  river.  It  passes  by  the 
flourishing  towns  of  Lynchburg  and  Richmond,  and 
communicates,  through  Hampton  road  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  with  the  Atlantic.  Its  gene- 
ral course  is  south  of  east.  A  forty-gun  ship  may 
go  up  to  Jamestown,  and,  by  lightening  herself,  to 
Harrison's  bar,  where  there  are  fifteen  feet  of  water. 
Vessels  of  250  tons  go  up  to  Warwick,  and  those  of 
120  to  Rockets,  just  below  Richmond.  The  river  is 
navigable  for  batteaux  220  miles  above  Richmond. 
It  opens  a  navigation  into  a  country  abounding  in 
tobacco,  wheat,  corn,  hemp,  coal,  &c. 

JAMESTOWN  ;  a  town  in  James  City  county,  in 
Virginia,  on  an  island  in  James  river,  thirty-two 
miles  above  its  mouth,  eight  S.  W.  Williamsburg, 
sixty-five  E.  S.  E.  Richmond.  This  town  was  estab- 
lished in  IG08,  and  was  the  first  town  settled  by  the 
English  in  the  United  States.  The  town  is  now  in 
ruins,  and  almost  desolate.  Two  or  three  old  houses, 
the  ruins  of  an  old  steeple,  a  churchyard,  and  faint 
marks  of  the  rude  fortifications,  are  the  only  memo- 
rials of  its  former  importance. 

JAMI,  or  DJAMY  (properly  Abd  Alrhaman  ebn 
Achmed),  a  celebrated  Persian  poet,  born  in  1414, 
had  his  surname  from  his  native  place  Jam,  in  the 
province  of  Chorasan.  He  eclipsed  the  greatest 
geniuses  of  his  time.  The  sultan  Abu  Said  invited 
him  to  his  court  at  Herat ;  but  Jami,  who  was  a  fol- 
lower of  the  doctrine  of  the  Sophi,  preferred  the 
ecstasies  of  a  mystic  to  the  pleasures  of  the  court. 
He  often  sat  in  the  hall  of  the  great  mosque  at  Herat, 
where  he  conversed  in  a  free  and  friendly  manner 
with  the  common  people,  instructed  them  in  the 
principles  of  virtue  and  religious  faith,  and  won  their 
hearts  by  his  gentle  and  persuasive  eloquence.  When 
he  died,  in  1494,  the  whole  city  was  in  sorrow.  The 
sultan  gave  him  a  magnificent  funeral,  at  the  public 
cost,  and  the  earth,  say  the  Persian  poets,  opened  of 
itself,  like  a  shell,  to  receive  this  invaluable  pearl. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  fruitful1  of  the  Persian  authors, 
leaving  more  than  forty  works,  mostly  of  a  mystical 
character.  Seven  of  the  most  interesting  he  joined 
together,  under  the  title  of  the  Seven  Stnrs  of  the 
Bear.  To  this  belongs  Jussuf  and  Zuleika,  one  of 
the  most  entertaining  works  in  Persian,  of  which  Law, 
in  the  Asiatic  Miscellanies,  has  published  some  frag- 
ments ;  also  the  charming  fiction  Mejnoun  and  Leila, 
which  has  been  translated  into  French  by  Chezy, 
(Paris,  1805), and  into  German  by  Hartmann  (Leipsic, 
1807,  2  vols.)  His  Beharistan,  a  treatise  on  mora- 
lity, in  verse  and  prose,  is  compared  to  Sadi's  Ghults- 
tan.  Extracts  from  it  have  been  printed  by  Jenisch 
(in  the  Anthologia  Persica)  and  by  Wilken  (in  the 
Chrestomathia  Persica,  Leipsic,  1805).  According 
to  Goethe,  he  combines  all  the  excellencies  of  the 
earlier  Persian  poets. 

JANEIRO,  Rio  DE.     See  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

JANICULUM  (castellum),  or  MONS  JANICU- 
LUS  ;  one  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Tiber,  also  called  mons  Aureus,  on 
account  of  the  yellow  sand  (corrupted  into  Montorio). 


According  to  tradition,  it  received  the  name  of 
Janiculum,  because  Janus  first  cultivated  it.  It 
afforded  the  most  beautiful  view  of  the  city.  The 
pons  Sublicius  connected  it  with  the  other  part  of 
Rome,  to  which  Ancus  Martius  added  it.  The  hill 
is  now  called  Gianiculo. 

JANINA.     See  Joannina. 

JANIZARIES.  "In  the  year  1389,"  says  Gib- 
bon, "  the  Turkish  cimiter  was  wielded  by  Amurath 
I.,  the  son  of  Orchan  and  the  brother  of  Soliman. 
He  subdued  the  whole  province  of  Romania  or  Thrace, 
from  the  Hellespont  to  mount  Haemus  and  the  verge 
of  the  capital.  He  marched  against  the  Sclavonian 
nations  between  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic — the 
Bulgarians,  Servians,  Bosnians,  and  Albanians — and 
their  warlike  tribes,  who  had  so  often  insulted  the 
majesty  of  his  empire,  were  repeatedly  broken  by 
his  destructive  inroads.  The  natives  of  the  soil  have 
been  distinguished  in  every  age  by  their  hardiness  of 
mind  and  body,  and  they  were  converted  by  a  pru- 
dent institution,  into  the  firmest  and  most  faithful 
supporters  of  Ottoman  greatness.  The  vizier  of 
Amurath  reminded  his  sovereign,  that,  according  to 
the  Mohammedan  law,  he  was  entitled  to  a  fifth  part 
of  the  spoil  and  the  captives,  and  that  the  duty  might 
easily  be  levied  if  vigilant  officers  were  stationed  at 
Gallipoli  to  watch  the  passage,  and  to  select  for  his 
use  the  stoutest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  Christian 
youth.  The  advice  was  followed  ;  the  edict  was  pro- 
claimed ;  many  thousands  of  the  European  captives 
were  educated  in  the  Mohammedan  religion  and  arms, 
and  the  new  militia  was  consecrated  and  named  by  a 
celebrated  dervish.  Standing  in  the  front  of  their 
ranks,  he  stretched  the  sleeve  of  his  gown  over  the 
head  of  the  foremost  soldier,  and  his  blessing  was 
delivered  in  these  words — '  Let  them  be  called  Jani- 
zaries (yingi  cheri,  or  new  soldiers) ;  may  their  coun- 
tenances be  ever  bright ;  their  hand  victorious  ;  their 
swords  keen  ;  may  their  spear  always  hang  over  the 
heads  of  their  enemies;  and,  wheresoever  they  go, 
may  they  return  with  a  white  face.'  White  and  black 
face  are  common  and  proverbial  expressions  of  praise 
and  reproach  in  the  Turkish  language.  Hie  niger 
est,  hunc  tu,  Romane,  caveto,  was  likewise  a  Latin 
sentence.  Such  was  the  origin  of  these  haughty 
troops,  the  terror  of  the  nations,  and  sometimes  of 
the  sultans  themselves." 

They  were  kept  up  by  continual  additions  from  the 
sultan's  share  of  the  captives,  and  by  recruits,  raised 
every  five  years,  from  the  children  of  the  Christian 
subjects.  Small  parties  of  soldiers,  each  under  a 
leader,  and  each  provided  with  a  particular  firman, 
went  from  place  to  place.  Wherever  they  came,  the 
protogeros  assembled  the  inhabitants,  with  their  sons. 
Tlie  leader  of  the  soldiers  had  the  right  to  take  away 
all  the  youth  who  were  distinguished  by  beauty  or 
strength,  activity  or  talent,  above  the  age  of  seven. 
He  carried  them  to  the  court  of  the  grand  seignior,  a 
tithe,  as  it  were,  of  the  subjects.  The  captives  taken 
in  war  by  the  pachas,  and  presented  by  them  to  the 
sultan,  included  Poles,  Bohemians,  Russians,  Italians, 
and  Germans.  These  recruits  were  divided  into  two 
classes.  Those  who  composed  the  one,  especially  in 
the  earlier  periods,  were  sent  to  Natolia,  where  they 
were  trained  to  agricultural  labour,  and  instructed  in 
the  Mussulman  faith  ;  or  they  were  retained  about 
the  seraglio,  where  they  carried  wood  and  water, 
and  were  employed  in  the  gardens,  in  the  boats, 
or  upon  the  public  buildings,  always  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  overseer,  who  with  a  stick  compelled  them 
to  work.  The  others,  in  whom  the  traces  of  a  higher 
character  were  discernible,  were  placed  in  one  of  the 
four  seraglios  of  Adrianople  or  Galata,  or  the  old  or 
new  one  at  Constantinople.  Here  they  were  lightly 
clad  in  linen  or  in  cloth  of  Saloniki,  with  caps  ot' 
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I'rusa  cloth.  Teachers  came  every  morning,  who 
n  in; lined  with  them  until  evening,  and  taught  them 
to  read  and  write.  At  a  particular  time,  they  were 
all  circumcised.  Those  who  had  performed  hard 
labour  were  made  janizaries.  Those  who  were 
••ducated  in  the  seraglios  became  either  spahis,  or 
higher  officers  of  state.  Both  classes  were  kept 
under  a  strict  discipline.  The  former,  particularly, 
were  accustomed  to  privation  of  food,  drink,  and 
comfortable  clothing,  and  to  hard  labour.  They 
were  exercised  in  shooting  with  the  bow  and  harque- 
Imss  by  day,  and  spent  the  night  in  a  long,  lighted 
hall,  with  an  overseer,  who  walked  up  and  down, 
and  permitted  no  one  to  stir.  When  they  were 
received  into  the  corps  of  the  janizaries,  they  were 
placed  in  cloister-like  barracks,  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent otlas  or  ortas  lived  so  entirely  in  common,  that 
the  military  dignities  were  called  from  their  soups 
nnd  kitchens.  Here  not  only  the  younger  continued 
to  obey  the  elders  in  silence  and  submission,  but  all 
were  governed  with  such  strictness,  that  no  one  was 
permitted  to  spend  the  night  abroad,  and  whoever 
was  punished  was  compelled  to  kiss  the  hand  of  him 
who  inflicted  the  punishment.  The  younger  portion 
in  the  seraglios  were  kept  not  less  strictly,  every  ten 
being  committed  to  the  care  of  an  inexorable  eunuch. 
They  were  employed  in  similar  exercises,  but  like- 
wise in  study.  The  grand  seignior  permitted  them 
to  leave  the  seraglio  every  three  years.  Those  who 
chose  to  remain,  ascended,  according  to  their  age,  in 
the  immediate  service  of  their  master,  from  chamber 
to  chamber,  and  to  constantly  greater  pay,  till  they 
attained,  perhaps,  to  one  of  the  four  great  posts  of 
the  innermost  chamber,  from  which  the  way  to  the 
dignity  of  a  beglerbeg,  of  a  capitan  deiri  (that  is,  an 
admiral),  or  even  of  a  vizier,  was  open.  Those,  on 
the  contrary,  who  took  advantage  of  this  permission, 
entered,  each  one  according  to  his  previous  rank, 
into  the  four  first  corps  of  the  paid  spahis,  who  were 
in  the  immediate  service  of  the  sultan,  and  in  whom 
he  confided  more  tlian  in  his  other  body-guards.  This 
institution  fully  satisfied  expectation.  An  Austrian 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Soliman,  Busbequius, 
whose  accounts  are  to  be  perfectly  relied  on,  speaks 
of  the  strict  discipline  of  these  janizaries,  which  made 
them  appear  at  one  time  like  monks,  and  at  another 
like  statues,  of  their  simple  dress,  with  only  a  few 
heron's  feathers  for  an  ornament  to  their  heads,  and 
of  their  temperate  life.  They  would  not  suffer  one 
among  them,  who  had  grown  up  in  the  indulgences 
of  home.  This  corps  has  in  many  instances  been  the 
salvation  of  the  empire.  The  battle  of  Varna,  the 
foundation  of  the  Ottoman  greatness,  would  not  have 
l>een  gained  without  them.  At  Cassova,  the  Rume- 
lian  and  Natolian  troops  had  already  fled  before  the 
devil,  as  they  called  John  Hunniades,  yet  the  janizaries 
obtained  the  victory.  It  was  their  boast  that  they 
had  never  fled  in  battle ;  and  Lazarus  Suendius,  for 
a  long  time  a  German  general  against  them,  con- 
fessed the  truth  of  this  assertion.  In  all  accounts  they 
were  called  the  nerve  and  the  sinew  of  the  Ottoman 
army.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  invincible 
infantry  of  the  East  was  formed  about  the  same  time 
(in  1367)  as  the  not  less  invincible  Swiss  infantry. 
The  former,  however,  was  composed  of  slaves,  and 
the  latter  of  free  mountaineers.  The  whole  body 
was  divided  into  four  squadrons,  each  containing  a 
certain  number  of  ortas  (troops).  Each  ortu,  in  Con- 
stantinople, was  supposed  to  have  100  men;  else- 
where, 200  or  300.  In  time  of  war,  the  comple- 
ment was  500  men.  The  regimental  rolls  produced 
on  the  pay  days  made  the  whole  number  of  the  corps 
120,000;  but  those  lists  were  never  correct,  and  they 
comprehended  all  in  actual  service,  the  supernume- 
raries who  lived  by  their  trades  and  callings,  and 


succeeded  in  case  of  vacancies,  and  the  honorary 
members.  Three  years'  service  gave  a  right  to  pay 
in  time  of  peace.  As  the  government  furnished  only 
a  small  allowance  of  provisions,  and  clothing  for 
12,000  men,  the  privates  were  suffered  to  work  at 
their  trades.  All  the  men  of  one  regiment  were 
bakers,  all  those  of  two  others  butchers;  others,  again, 
were  all  boatmen,  masons,  &c.,nnd  they  were  named 
accordingly.  The  kttla/i,  or  cap  of  dirty  white  felt, 
with  a  long  strip  hanging  down  behind,  was  the  dis- 
tinctive part  of  a  janizary's  dress.  The  Turkish 
troops  were  required  to  find  their  own  arms,  but, 
in  time  of  war  fire-arms  were  furnished  to  such 
soldiers  as  had  none,  from  the  arsenal  at  Constanti- 
nople. A  firelock,  pistols,  mace,  and  axe  were  tin: 
arms  carried  by  the  infantry;  and  the  janizaries  prided 
themselves  in  having  not  only  well  tempered,  but  also 
richly  ornamented  arms.  Besides  the  standards  and 
horse-tails  placed  before  the  tent  of  the  aga,  or  com- 
mander-in-chief,  each  ortu  had  its  own  particular 
ensign.  But  a  more  important  distinction,  in  the 
estimation  of  these  troops,  were  the  caldrons  attached 
to  each  or/a,  two  or  three  in  number,  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  subaltern  officers.  The  loss  of  these 
was  considered  as  the  greatest  misfortune  which 
could  befell  the  regiment;  and,  if  they  were  taken 
in  war,  all  the  officers  were  immediately  cashiered, 
and  in  many  cases  the  regiment  was  publicly  dis- 
graced. In  these  caldrons  the  broth  was  carried 
daily  from  the  barracks  to  the  different  guard-houses. 
The  police  of  the  capital  and  the  large  towns  was 
intrusted  principally  to  the  janizaries.  Lampoons 
and  seditious  papers  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the 
mosques,  and  conflagrations  in  various  parts  of  the 
city,  were  the  means  by  which  this  formidable  body 
made  its  displeasure  known  to  the  sultan;  but  that 
discontent  was  seldom  excited  by  any  thing  except 
the  power  of  some  unpopular  minister,  or  the  revival 
of  a  more  rigid  discipline.  In  various  instances,  sul- 
tans were  deposed,  insulted,  and  murdered  by  the 
insurgent  janizaries.  This  corps  offers  the  only 
example  in  Turkish  history  of  a  public  anathema  or 
bann.  After  the  dethronement  of  Osinan  II.,  a 
janizary  of  the  sixty-fifth  company  dared  to  raise  his 
hand  against  his  fallen  monarch,  and  strike  him  in 
the  streets  of  the  city.  Amurath  III.  punished  the 
crime  by  cutting  off  the  whole  company.  The 
memory  of  the  crime  and  the  punishment  was  renewed 
twice  every  month.  On  Wednesday,  when  the  lights 
were  distributed  to  the  different  barracks,  the  sixty- 
fifth  company  was  called  to  receive  their  portion, 
but,  at  the  second  call,  an  officer  replied,  "  Let  their 
voice  be  silent;  let  them  be  wholly  extinguished.'-' 
The  reforms  which  were  attempted  in  this  corps  met 
with  the  greatest  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  produced  several  revolutions.  It  was 
finally  entirely  broken  up  in  1826.  In  May,  1828, 
the  janizaries  had  declared  themselves  willing  to  have 
a  new  militia  formed,  but  on  the  14th  June  of  that 
year,  they  rebelled  on  this  account;  but  the  sultan 
and  aga  Hussein  Pacha,  at  the  head  of  the  grand 
seignior's  troops,  repulsed  the  rebels;  their  barracks 
were  burnt,  and  many  were  executed.  The  procla- 
mation of  June  1 7th  abolished  the  corps  forever,  and 
laid  a  curse  upon  the  name.  The  new  troops  are 
disciplined  in  the  manner  of  the  Christian  nations. 

JANSENIUS,  CORNELIUS;  professor  of  theology 
at  Louvain,  and  from  1636  bishop  of  Vpres  in  the 
Netherlands,  owes  his  fame,  which  eclipses  the  name 
of  the  elder  Cornelius  Jansenius  (bishop  of  Ghent  ; 
died  1571;  known  as  a  biblical  critic),  to  the  con- 
troversy, during  his  age,  concerning  the  nature  and 
efficacy  of  divine  grace  ;  was  born  in  1585.  Owing 
principally  to  the  different  representations  of  this 
doctrine  by  Augustine,  who  found  it  necessary  to 
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express  himself  differently  in  his  dispute  with  the 
Manicheans  and  in  that  with  the  Pelagians,  this 
controversy  was  revived  at  the  time  of  the  reforma- 
tion. The  vague  and  contradictory  expositions  of 
the  papal  court  on  the  subject,  served  only  to  increase 
the  contention  in  the  Catholic  church,  where  the 
pride  and  jealousy  of  the  Dominicans  and  Augustines 
on  one  side,  and  the  artifices  of  the  Franciscans  and 
Jesuits  on  the  other,  kept  up  this  angry  controversy 
with  increasing  warmth,  the  former  contending  for 
the  strict  anti-Pelagian  principles  of  Augustine.,  the 
latter  adopting  a  milder  interpretation  of  them.  The 
latter  obtained  a  triumph  over  their  adversaries,  in 
1567,  by  the  papal  bull  condemning  seventy-six  pro- 
positions taken  from  the  writings  of  the  chancellor 
and  inquisitor  at  Louvain,  Michael  Baius  (died  1589), 
a  learned  defender  of  the  Augustine  doctrine.  But 
the  Spanish  Jesuit,  Lewis  Molina  (died  1600),  went 
too  far  on  the  other  side,  in  his  more  than  semi- 
Pelagian  commentary  on  the  dogmatics  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.  The  violence  of  the  Molinistic  controver- 
sies compelled  the  pope,  in  1598,  to  establish  the 
congregation  de  au-xiltis  at  Rome,  for  the  examination 
of  opinions  concerning  grace ;  and,  this  proving 
ineffectual  to  restore  harmony,  he  wisely  required  (in 
1611)  of  the  contending  parties,  silence  on  this 
doctrine. 

Jansenius,  who  was  an  advocate  of  the  strict 
Augustine  system,  which  had  always  prevailed  at  the 
university  of  Louvain,  died  1638,  at  Ypres,  with  an 
unblemished  reputation  for  piety  and  purity  of  morals. 
But  his  Augustinus,  a  book  in  which  he  maintained 
the  Augustine  doctrine  of  free  grace,  and  recom- 
mended it  as  the  true  orthodox  belief,  in  opposition 
to  the  semi  Pelagianism  of  the  Molinists,  rekindled 
the  controversy  on  its  publication  in  1 640.  The  book 
tws  condemned  by  a  bull  of  pope  Urban  VIII.,  in 
1643  ;  but  the  partisans  of  Jansen  declared  the  bull 
to  be  spurious  ;  the  university  of  Louvain  protested 
against  it ;  and,  even  in  France,  it  was  ineffectual  to 
suppress  the  applause  with  which  many  distinguished 
theologians  received  the  Augustinus.  Jansen 's  old 
friend,  the  abbot  of  St  Cyran,  known  as  the  director 
of  the  nuns  of  Port  Royal,  and  a  zealous  opposer  of 
the  Jesuits,  as  well  as  for  his  mysticism  and  ascetic 
piety,  John  du  Verger  de  Hauranne  (died  1643),  had 
already  prepared  the  minds  of  the  French  theologians 
for  Jansenism.  The  scholars  of  the  Port  Royal, 
Nicole,  Perrault,  Pascal  (whose  Provincial  Letters 
had  exposed  the  old  sins  of  the  Jesuits),  and,  above 
all,  Ant.  Arnaud  (born  1612  ;  in  1643  made  doctor  of 
the  Sorbonne),  men  distinguished  no  less  for  religious 
principles  and  unblemished  virtue  than  for  rare  learn- 
ing and  talents,  undertook  the  defence  of  Jansenism  ; 
and  the  bull,  in  which  the  pope  (1653)  particularly 
condemned  five  propositions  from  the  Augustinus, 
met  with  a  strong  opposition.  The  five  propositions 
weretnese:  1.  That  there  are  certain  commandments 
of  God  which  good  men  are  absolutely  unable  to  obey, 
though  they  desire  to  do  so,  God  not  having  given 
them  a  sufficient  measure  of  grace.  2.  That  no  per- 
son, in  the  fallen  state  of  nature,  can  resist  the 
influence  of  divine  grace.  3.  To  render  themselves 
meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God,  it  is  hot  requisite 
that  men  should  be  exempt  from  internal  necessity, 
but  only  from  outward  constraint.  4.  That  the 
semi-Pelagians  are  heretical  in  maintaining  that 
the  human  will  is  able  to  resist  or  obey  the  influences 
of  divine  grace.  5.  That  to  say  that  Christ  died  for 
all  men,  is  semi-Pelagianism. 

These  propositions  are  really  contained  in  tlie 
book  of  Jansenius,  but  his  partisans  contended  that 
his  propositions  were  not  to  be  understood  precisely 
in  th»s  sense,  and  that  the  pope  was  not  to  be 
regarded  as  infallible  in  determining  the  meaning 


of  the  writer.  Hence  arose,  the  important  question 
whether  the  pope,  whose  right  to  decide  a  point  of 
doctrine  had  never  been  disputed,  had  authority  to 
determine  a  historical  fact.  Alexander  VII.  assumed 
this  in  1656,  in  a  special  bull,  declaring  that  Jan- 
senius had  imderstood  the  propositions  in  the  sense 
condemned.  The  Jansenists  were  thus  compelled 
either  to  recant  or  to  secede  from  the  Roman  church. 
Although  their  protest  against  this  unheard-of  arro- 
gance of  the  Romish  court,  in  pretending  to  know 
and  to  determine  what  a  deceased  author  meant  by 
expressions  which  admit  of  a  double  interpretation, 
could  surprise  no  impartial  person  it  was  yet  regarded 
as  an  attack  upon  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  and 
drew  down  the  displeasure  of  Louis  XIV.  himself. 
This  prince  began,  in  1661,  to  interfere  in  the  con- 
troversy, and  to  persecute  the  Jansenists,  who  were 
already  out  of  favour  at  court  for  preaching  repentance 
and  boldly  censuring  the  vices  of  the  age.  But  their 
interest  with  the  French  clergy  and  the  influential  men 
of  the  kingdom  was  such,  that  it  was  found  impossible 
to  force  them  to  an  unconditional  subscription  of  the 
bull  of  Alexander  VII.;  and,  in  1668,  the  agreement 
with  Clement  IX.,  by  which  a  conditional  subscrip- 
tion was  permitted  them,  and  the  misunderstanding 
between  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Versailles,  about 
the  affairs  of  Spain,  obtained  for  them  a  temporary 
repose.  They  lost,  in  1679,  their  principal  patron, 
Anna,  duchess  of  Longueville,  celebrated  in  con- 
nexion witli  the  Fronde,  and  sister  of  the  great 
Conde  ;  and  Arnauld,  to  escape  persecution,  retired 
in  the  same  year  into  the  Netherlands,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death,  in  1694,  the  most  zealous  and 
esteemed  defender  of  Jansenism  ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing these  losses,  the  party  stood  its  ground  under  the 
protection  of  Innocent  IX.  (died  1689),  a  friend  ot 
virtue  and  justice,  who  favoured  them  as  much  as 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  Jesuits  opposed  them.  The 
Jansenists  made  themselves  worthy  of  this  protection, 
and  of  the  favour  of  the  better  part  of  the  educated 
men  in  France.  By  endeavouring  to  free  theology 
from  the  chains  of  the  hierarchy,  and  to  promote  a 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  among  the  people  ;  by 
inculcating,  in  the  place  of  formal  piety  and  lifeless 
ceremonies,  an  ardent  participation  of  the  heart  and 
soul  in  the  exercises  of  devotion,  and  a  strict  purity 
of  life,  they  rendered  undeniable  service  to  the  cause 
of  true  religion  ;  and,  these  being  considered,  their 
excessive  austerity  appears  at  least  more  excusable 
than  the  looser  principles  of  the  Jesuits.  But  this 
only  rendered  them  more  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Jesuits. 

Jansenism,  however,  notwithstanding  all  the  op- 
position to  it  on  the  part  of  the  court,  still  continued 
to  prevail.  Father  Quesnel's  Moral  Observations  on 
the  New  Testament — the  most  universally  read  book 
of  this  period — gave  it  new  support.  The  Sorbonne, 
in  1702,  decided  the  celebrated  case  of  conscience, 
whether  a  priest,  suspected  of  Jansenism,  could  grant 
absolution,  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  universally 
esteemed  archbishop  of  Paris,  cardinal  de  Noailles, 
used  his  power  against  the  Jansenists  no  farther  than 
was  necessary  for  the  peace  of  the  church.  Clement 
XI.  at  first  pursued  the  same  course,  but  La  Chaise, 
confessor  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  his  successor  the  Jesuit 
Le  Tellier,  urged  more  violent  measures,  in  which 
the  king,  to  whose  diseased  fancy  Jansenism  and 
rebellion  were  synonymous,  supported  them.  Quesnel, 
now  at  the  head  of  the  Jansenists,  was  struck  from  the 
list  of  the  fathers  of  the  oratory,  and  driven  into  exile. 
He  died  in  1709,  at  Amsterdam.  In  1708,  his  New 
Testament  was  prohibited ;  the  monastery  of  Port 
Royal  des  Champs,  which  was  considered  as  the  strong 
hold  of  Jansenism,  was  suppressed,  by  the  royal  police, 
in  1709,  the  nuns  dispersed,  the  buildings  demolished, 
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and  the  work  of  persecution  finally  crowned  by  the  bull 
Unigenitus  (in  1713),  which  was  forced  from  the  pope 
by  Le  Tellier.  This  bull,  dictated  no  less  by  gross 
ignorance  than  by  furious  thirst  of  vengeance,  con- 
demned 101  propositions  from  Quesnel's  Testament, 
which,  according  to  this  decree,  were  to  be  under- 
stood only  in  a  Jansenist  sense,  although  they  were, 
in  fact,  mostly  scriptural  sentences,  forms  from  the 
liturgy,  and  articles  of  faith  taken  from  the  orthodox 
church  fathers.  The  bull,  therefore,  only  excited 
indignation  and  contempt,  and  increased  the  numbers 
of  the  Jansenists.  Louis  XIV.  died  in  1715,  during 
the  efforts  that  were  made  to  carry  it  into  effect  in 
France  ;  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  indifference  of 
the  regent,  Noailles,  with  the  majority  of  the  French 
clergy,  appealed  from  this  decree  of  the  pope  to  a 
general  council. 

Although  the  Jansenists  were  the  original  authors 
of  this  appeal,  yet  all  the  appellants  were  not  Jan- 
senists (see  Unigenitus);  but  they  all  met  with  the 
same  treatment,  the  ministers  Dubois  and  Fleury, 
out  of  complaisance  to  the  pope,  insisting  on  the  un- 
conditional reception  of  the  bull,  and  rigorously  per- 
secuting all  recusants.  Great  numbers  of  Jansenists 
emigrated  to  the  Netherlands ;  the  power  of  their 
party  rapidly  declined,  and  the  miracles  (cures  and 
sudden  conversions)  at  the  tomb  of  the  abbe  de  Paris 
(who  died  1727,  an  early  victim  to  voluntary  penan- 
ces) found  credit  only  with  enthusiasts  and  the  Paris- 
ian populace.  The  fanatical  excesses  of  their  party, 
from  1731,  helped  to  ruin  their  cause.  The  frenzies 
of  the  Convulsionaries,  or  those  who  were  seized  with 
spasms  and  ecstasies  at  the  tomb  of  this  wonder- 
working saint- — of  the  Secourists,  who  availed  them- 
selves of  external  means  to  produce  convulsions,  and 
had  themselves  tormented  witii  kicks,  blows,  and 
stabs — of  the  Naturalists  and  Figurists,  who  some- 
times strove  to  represent  the  helplessness  of  human 
nature  unaided  by  grace,  and  sometimes  the  purity 
of  the  Christian  church,  by  indecent  exposures  of 
the  body — of  the  Discernants  and  Melangists,  who 
divided  on  the  question  whether  the  raptures  were 
produced  by  God  or  the  devil — these,  and  other  fa- 
natical sects  of  Jansenists  and  Appellants,  must  have 
necessarily  made  a  thing,  of  which  the  world  was 
already  tired,  utterly  ridiculous ;  and  the  energetic 
measures  of  the  police,  the  continual  burning  of  Jan- 
senist books,  the  frequent  imprisonments,  but,  most 
of  all,  the  very  natural  subsiding  of  enthusiasm,  at 
last  put  an  end  to  the  party.  From  this  time,  Jan- 
senism ceased  to  exist  in  France,  as  a  public  and 
professed  doctrine.  Its  pure  morality  and  strict 
theology  always  gained  for  it  friends,  however,  even 
in  that  country;  and  a  part  of  the  clergy,  by  their 
willingness  to  take  the  constitutional  oath,  during 
the  revolution,  showed  that  they  would  more  readily 
renounce  the  authority  of  the  pope  than  their  own 
opinion.  But  though  the  old  division  of  the  Jansen- 
ists and  Molinists  continued  up  to  the  latest  times,  in 
the  opposition  between  those  who  took  and  those  who 
refused  the  oath  (pretres  insermentes) ,  yet  we  find 
but  one  separate  society  of  the  Jansenists,  publicly 
acknowledged  as  such,  and  that  in  the  Netherlands, 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Jan- 
senist provincial  synod  at  Utrecht  (1763),  does  not 
separate  from  the  Catholic  church,  and  even  respects 
the  pope  as  its  spiritual  head,  but  denies  his  infalli- 
bility, rejects  the  bull  Unigenitus,  and  appeals  from 
it  to  a  general  council.  It  maintains,  also,  the  doc- 
trines of  Augustine,  upholds  moral  strictness,  and 
regards  the  inward  service  of  God  as  the  greatest 
proof  of  piety.  These  Jansenists,  who  call  them- 
selves, by  preference,  the  disciples  of  St  Augustine, 
have  had,  since  1723,  an  archbishop  of  their  own  at 
Utrecht,  and  bishops  at  Haarlem  and  Deventer, 


forming  a  clergy  which,  being  subject  to  the  civil  ait 
thority,  without  riches  or  power,  performs  its  duties 
so  much  the  more  faithfully,  and  exercises  a  well 
ordered  church  government,  which  they  owe  to  the 
protection  of  Protestants,  while  they  are  still  con- 
demned by  the  pope  as  apostates  and  schismatics. 

JANUARIUS,  ST,  bishop  of  Benevento,  was 
beheaded  at  Puzzuoli,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  a  martyr  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  is  hon- 
oured as  the  patron  saint  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
In  honour  of  him,  the  order  of  St  Januarius  was 
established  there,  in  1738.  His  body  lies  buried  in 
the  cathedral  at  Naples;  but  his  head,  with  two 
phials  of  his  blood,  which  a  pious  matron  caught,  as 
the  tradition  is,  at  his  execution,  is  preserved  in  a 
separate  chapel.  Of  this  blood,  the  Neapolitans 
assert,  that  as  soon  as  it  is  brought  near  the  head  of 
the  saint,  it  begins  to  flow,  however  hard  congealed 
it  was  before.  A  trial  is  made  every  year,  on  the 
first  Sunday  of  May ;  it  is  believed,  that  the  patron 
saint  is  particularly  propitious  if  the  blood  moves 
briskly  in  the  phials,  and  appears  of  a  clear  red, 
while  the  opposite  is  regarded  as  presaging  some  ill 
to  the  country.  The  religious  phrenzy  which  pre- 
vailed at  certain  festivals  of  the  ancients,  has  a  coun- 
terpart in  the  clamour  for  the  liquefaction  of  the 
blood  of  St  Januarius,  in  the  chapel  of  this  saint,  if 
it  is  delayed  long  after  the  commencement  of  the 
celebration.  The  writer,  who  was  present  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  could  hardly  determine  whether  the 
prevailing  tone  was  that  of  prayer  or  imprecation. 
The  reproaches  against  the  saint  are  not  a  few. 
Sometimes,  two  or  three  days  elapse  before  the  blood 
becomes  liquid  ;  it  is  in  a  bottle,  which  stands  upon 
the  altar,  and  is  lifted,  now  and  then,  by  a  priest,  to 
show  to  the  people  whether  it  has  become  liquid  or 
not;  if  it  has  liquefied,  all  throng  to  the  altar,  and, 
kneeling  down,  kiss  the  offered  bottle,  and  then  the 
priest  presses  it  against  the  head  of  the  faithful.  It 
is  said,  that  when  the  French  occupied  Naples  for  the 
first  time,  the  blood  would  not  become  liquid.  The 
French  general,  apprehensive  of  a  commotion,  sent 
to  the  archbishop,  intimating,  that  if  the  saint's  blood 
did  not  soon  run,  the  archbishop's  might.  The  saint 
had  compassion  on  the  servant,  and  the  miracle  took 
place  in  due  season. 

JANUS  ;  one  of  the  primitive  deities  of  the  Ro- 
mans, entirely  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  supposed 
to  be  of  Pelasgic  origin.  The  Pelasgi  believed  in 
two  supreme  deities,  under  which  they  represented 
nature  and  her  productions.  Sometimes  they  were 
described  as  two  different  beings,  male  and  female, 
and  sometimes  as  united  in  a  single  person.  This  deity 
passed  from  the  Pelasgi  to  the  Latins  or  aborigines, 
and  received  from  them  the  name  of  Janus.  In  him 
they  worshipped  the  god  of  gods  (as  he  is  called  in 
the  Salian  hymns),  the  ruler  of  the  year,  and  of  all 
human  fortunes,  the  sovereign  disposer  of  war  and 
peace.  He  was  represented  with  a  sceptre  in  the 
right  hand,  and  a  key  in  the  left,  seated  on  a  glitter- 
ing throne  ;  he  was  also  represented  with  two  faces 
(an  old  and  a  youthful  one),  of  which  one  looked  for- 
ward  and  the  other  behind.  Some  conceive  this  to 
be  a  symbol  of  wisdom  which  sees  into  the  past  and 
the  future ;  others  a  symbol  of  the  changes  of  the 
year,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  or  of  the  several 
quarters  of  the  world,  as  he  was  sometimes  painted 
with  four  faces,  and  of  his  double  office  of  opening 
and  shutting  the  gate  of  heaven.  Plutarch  explained 
it  by  supposing  that  Janus  had  introduced  agriculture 
from  Thessaly  into  Latium,  and  hence  one  head 
looked  towards  Latium,  the  other  towards  Greece. 
Some  believe  that  Janus  was  blended  in  one  person 
with  the  other  supreme  deity  of  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  Italy,  viz.  Saturn.  In  reference  to  this  cir- 
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cuiustance,  they  relate  the  following  story :  Janus, 
one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  the  Latins,  taught  his 
people  agriculture,  and  introduced  useful  laws  and 
religious  institutions.  Saturn,  driven  from  his  coun- 
try by  his  children,  fled  to  Latium,  where  he  was 
well  received  by  Janus,  and  made  joint  ruler  of  the 
kingdom.  Under  their  reign  was  the  golden  age  of 
Latium.  Ovid,  in  his  Fasti  (i.  90,  sqq.),  says  of  Ja- 
nus, that  he  was  the  supreme  janitor  in  heaven  and 
on  earth,  that  he  opened  the  gates  of  heaven  to  let 
out  the  day,  and  closed  them  again  with  the  return 
of  evening.  All  sorts  of  passages  were  under  his 
care.  After  him,  a  door  was  called  j'anua,  and 
every  open  arched  passage,  by  which  people  go  out 
of  one  street  or  place  into  another,  a  Janus.  For 
the  same  reason,  he  was  the  god  of  the  day  and  the 
year,  and  from  him  the  first  month  in  the  year  still 
has  its  name.  The  first  day  of  the  year  and  the  first 
hour  of  the  day  were  sacred  to  him  ;  in  all  solemn 
sacrifices  he  was  the  first  addressed,  and  had  the  title 
of  father.  Romulus  erected  to  him  the  celebrated 
temple,  which  was  opened  at  the  beginning  of  every 
war,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  Numa,  and  re- 
mained open  as  long  as  the  war  lasted,  and  until 
peace  was  established  in  all  the  countries  subject  to 
Rome.  The  temple,  however,  was  shut  only  three 
times  in  the  long  space  of  700  years  ;  once  in  the 
reign  of  Numa,  again  after  the  first  Punic  war,  and 
the  third  time,  under  the  reign  of  Augustus,  A.  U.  C. 
744. 

JAPAN.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  be- 
tween 31°  and  49°  N.  lat.,  is  situated  the  empire  of 
Japan,  consisting  of  a  large  cluster  of  islands,  almost 
inaccessible  by  reason  of  mountains,  precipitous 
rocks  and  a  dangerous  sea.  It  consists  of  three 
large  islands:  1.  Niphon  (700  miles  long,  but  so 
narrow,  that  its  breadth  in  the  centre  is  only  forty- 
eight  miles),  divided  into  forty-nine  provinces,  of 
which  the  principal  cities  are  Meaco,  the  residence 
of  the  dairi,  or  spiritual  chief,  where  all  the  coins  are 
struck,  and  all  the  books  printed;  Jeddo  (with 
1,680,000  inhabitants),  the  residence  of  the  secular 
emperor  (cubo,  whose  palace  is  five  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference, and  forms,  of  itself,  a  considerable  city), 
on  the  river  Tonkay,  over  which  is  a  bridge,  from 
which  the  distances  of  all  parts  of  the  empire  are 
calculated  ;  and  Osacco,  a  rich  commercial  city :  2. 
Ximo,  or  Kiusiu  (186  miles  long,  and  sixty-six  broad), 
consisting  of  nine  provinces:  and  3.  Xicoco,  or  Sicof 
(eighty-four  miles  long,  forty-six  broad),  containing 
four  provinces.  Around  these  great  islands  lie  a 
vast  number  of  small  fertile  islands  and  bare  island- 
rocks,  which  have  probably  been  separated  from 
the  main  land  by  an  earthquake.  The  superficial 
contents  of  the  whole  island,  is  estimated  at  266,500 
square  miles,  the  population  at  forty-five  millions. 

The  Japanese  islands  are  mountainous,  like  the 
opposite  coasts  of  the  continent.  The  principal  sum- 
mit is  called  Fusi ;  it  is  covered  with  snow  through- 
out the  year.  There  are  also  many  volcanoes.  The 
great  industry  of  the  natives  has  alone  made  the 
sterile  soil  productive  ;  even  the  steepest  mountains 
are  cultivated.  Agriculture  is  prescribed  as  the 
principal  employment,  by  the  laws  of  the  state. 
Goats  and  sheep  are  banished  from  Japan,  the  for- 
mer being  regarded  as  prejudicial  to  agriculture. 
Cotton  and  silk  supply  the  place  of  wool.  Swine  are 
to  be  found  only  in  the  vicinity  of  Nangasacki.  In 
general,  there  are  but  few  quadrupeds  in  Japan,  with 
the  exception  of  dogs,  which  are  abundant.  The 
whim  of  a  sovereign,  of  whom  these  animals  were 
favourites,  has  prescribed  the  breeding  of  them  by  a 
law  of  the  state ;  they  are  supported  at  the  public- 
expense. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  ancients  knew  any 


thing  of  Japan.  At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
Marco  Polo  brought  to  Europe  the  first  accounts  ot 
Japan,  which  he  called  Zipangu.  In  1542,  three 
Portuguese  ships  under  Mendez  Pinto,  on  a  voyage 
to  China,  were  driven  on  the  Japanese  coasts  by  a 
storm,  though  without  this  accident  this  island  em- 
pire would  hardly  have  remained  unknown  to  the 
enterprise  of  this  commercial  nation,  whose  naviga- 
tors had  collected  information  respecting  it  in  China. 
A  colony  was  immediately  founded  on  the  newly 
discovered  coast,  and  the  Jesuit  Francis  Xavier  pro- 
ceeded to  Japan  to  propagate  Christianity.  The 
Portuguese  were  allowed  free  access  and  commerce 
throughout  the  empire,  especially  on  the  island 
Ximo.  One  of  their  principal  colonies  was  on  the 
island  of  Firando,  now  Desima,  or  at  the  port  of 
Nangasacki.  Christianity  prevailed  extensively, 
though  opposed  by  the  native  priests.  But  the  se- 
cular rulers,  especially  the  small  princes  who  posses- 
sed portions  of  the  country  under  the  supremacy  of  the 
emperor,  supported  the  new  doctrine  and  its  preach- 
ers. About  the  year  1616,  nearly  half  were  Christians, 
with  many  of  the  petty  princes.  The  Portuguese 
and  Jesuits  had  been  allowed  uninterrupted  access 
to  all  parts  of  the  empire  as  merchants  and  spiritual 
teachers  for  about  fifty  years,  when  several  circum- 
stances put  an  end  to  their  influence.  In  1586,  a 
revolution  deprived  the  emperor  of  Japan  of  all 
temporal  power,  which  was  usurped  by  the  cubo, 
the  chief  officer  of  the  government,  who  degraded 
the  emperor  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  high  priest.  Jejas, 
the  successor  of  the  first  usurper,  made,  in  1617,  the 
sovereignty  hereditary  in  his  family.  Both  the  new  ru- 
lers were  enemies  of  the  Portuguese  and  missionaries, 
as  they  saw  presages  of  danger  in  the  close  union  of 
the  new  religious  party,  and  in  the  influence  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  interfered  in  political  affairs,  and  op  pos- 
ed the  new  order  of  things.  The  conduct  of  the 
Portuguese  colonists  was  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
prudent and  licentious.  The  ambassadors  of  Portu- 
gal manifested  an  insupportable  pride,  which  formed 
a  strong  contrast  with  the  submission  of  the  Dutch, 
who  had  obtained  free  intercourse  with  all  the  ports 
of  the  empire,  by  their  assurance  that  they  were  of 
a  different  creed  from  the  Jesuits.  After  many 
persecutions,  the  Portuguese,  with  their  missionaries, 
were  finally  banished  for  ever  from  the  empire,  in 
the  year  1637  ;  Christians  were  exposed  to  bloody 
punishments,  and  the  ports  of  the  empire  were  closed 
to  all  foreigners,  except  the  Dutch.  This  persecu- 
tion of  the  Catholic  religion  continued  forty  years,  in 
which  time  several  millions  of  men  were  sacrificed. 
In  16C5,  inquisitorial  tribunals  were  erected  in  all  the 
cities  of  the  empire,  which  were  to  renew  their  in- 
vestigations, every  year,  at  indefinite  periods.  The 
Dutch,  who  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  catastrophe, 
now  took  the  place  of  the  Portuguese.  They  and 
the  Chinese  were  from  this  time  the  only  nations 
whose  ships  were  allowed  access  to  Japan  ;  but  both 
had  to  submit  to  the  severest  conditions,  and  were 
very  much  limited  in  their  exports,  and  the  former 
were  so  restricted  after  1634,  when  they  had  given 
cause  for  suspicion,  that  they  were  only  permit- 
ted to  land  on  the  island  Desima,  connected  by  a 
bridge  with  the  city  Nangasacki.  On  this  island, 
where  their  storehouses  were  situated,  lived  about 
fifteen  Dutchmen,  who  carried  on  the  trade,  under 
the  closest  inspection,  never  being  permitted  to  enter 
the  city  without  attendants,  overseers  and  interpre- 
ters Notwithstanding  these  restrictions,  and  the 
extortions  to  which  the  Dutch  had  to  submit,  in  the 
shape  of  deductions  from  the  prices  agreed  upon,  and 
arbitrary  changes  in  the  value  of  coins,  their  trade 
with  Japan  seems  to  have  been  very  profitable,  sinre 
they  have  continued,  to  the  latest  times,  to  said 
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thither  yearly  two  vessels  from  Batnvia,  large  three 
deckers,  mostly  belonging  to  Zealand.  In  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  profits  of  the  Japanese 
trade  were  estimated  at  4 — 500,000  guilders  annually. 
In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  British  founded  a  co- 
lony at  Firando,  and  obtained  important  commercial 
privileges  ;  but  this  commerce  was  soon  lost,  proba- 
bly because  the  Japanese  learned  from  the  crafty 
Dutch,  that  the  wife  of  the  king  of  Britain  was  u 
Portuguese  princess.  All  proposals  for  opening  a 
trade  with  Japan  have  of  late  been  rejected  in  Bri- 
tain, because  the  return  cargoes  must  consist  princi- 
pally of  copper  and  camphor,  and  the  trade  in 
Japanese  copper  would  prevent  the  exportation  of 
the  British  to  India.  The  Russian  government 
has  lately  tried,  but  without  success,  to  form  com- 
mercial connexions  with  Japan. 

The  Japanese  are  a  mixture  of  the  Malay  and 
Mongolian  races,  like  the  Clu'nese,  from  whom  they 
have  probably  derived  their  civilization.  The  Japan- 
ese art,  calculation  of  time,  medicine,  and  astrology 
are  purely  Chinese.  The  present  inhabitants  origi- 
nated either  from  China  or  Corea,  or  from  both  ;  but, 
separated  by  tempestuous  billows  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  left  to  themselves,  and  free  from  the  subse- 
quent invasions  of  neighbouring  nations,  they  became 
an  independent  people.  Their  language  is  a  dialect 
of  the  Mongolian;  the  Chinese  is  the  learned  language. 
The  Japanese  language  has  .forty-seven  radical  syl- 
lables, with  a  small  number  of  regular  changes.  The 
Japanese  are  the  most  civilized  and  refined  nation  of 
Asia,  a  noble,  proud  people,  intelligent,  docile,  and 
desirous  of  instruction.  Art  and  science  they  value, 
even  in  nations  whom  they  otherwise  despise  for  their 
unworthy  conduct,  and  the  shameful  treatment  to 
which  they  are  willing  to  submit  for  the  sake  of  gain. 
Since  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  by  whom  they 
were  taught,  they  have  made  considerable  progress 
in  severe f  sciences.  History,  astronomy,  and  medi- 
cine (in  which  cautery  or  burning  with  moxa,  and 
acupuncture  are  practised),  are  pursued  with  zeal. 
Their  progress,  however,  in  medicine  and  geography, 
is  comparatively  small.  Poetry,  music  and  painting 
are  held  in  estimation  ;  and,  in  the  latter,  the  Japan- 
ese are  superior  to  the  Chinese.  Like  the  Chinese 
they  claim  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  of  print- 
ing. Children  are  sent  to  school  at  an  early  period, 
and  educated  with  great  strictness.  The  exporta- 
tion of  books  is  prohibited,  at  least,  of  such  as  con- 
tain any  account  of  the  government  and  country,  as 
well  as  of  maps  and  coins.  The  importation  of  re- 
ligious books  is  as  strictly  forbidden. 

The  Japanese  are  active,  cleanly  and  laborious, 
kind,  cheerful  and  contented,  but  sensual  and  re- 
vengeful. The  following  represents  the  female  cos- 
tume : — 


Their  superstition  is  encouraged  by  a  priestlv 
government,  opposed  to  all  intelligence,  and  a 
numerous  clergy.  The  government  is  despotic  and 
severe,  and  the  laws  very  strict.  The  will  of  the 
emperor  is  the  supreme  law  ;  after  it,  the  will  of  the 
petty  princes  dependent  on  him,  who  rule  their  pro- 
vinces as  strictly  as  he  does  the  whole  empire,  and 
notwithstanding  their  dependence,  possess  the  right 
of  waging  war  against  each  other.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  inhabitants  are  oppressed  by  poverty,  since  the 
peasant  is  obliged  to  surrender  half,  and  in  many 
places  even  two-thirds  of  his  earnings  to  the  landlord, 
who  regards  himself  as  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  soil. 
In  order  to  prevent  conspiracies,  each  one  is  made, 
by  the  law  of  the  landy  the  spy,  and  surety  of  the 
others  ;  so  that  every  one  is  accountable  to  the  state 
for  those  with  whom  he  is  in  any  way  connected,  and, 
in  case  of  any  offence,  must  suffer  with  them.  Thus 
the  father  is  accountable  for  his  children,  the  master 
for  his  servants,  the  neighbour  for  his  neighbour, 
every  society  for  its  members.  A  crime  is  never 
punished  by  fine,  but  always  by  imprisonment  and 
banishment,  or  loss  of  limb  or  life  ;  and  every 
punishment  is  inflicted  with  inexorable  rigour  on  high 
and  low.  All  military  and  civil  officers,  for  example, 
are  bound  to  slit  their  belly,  when  ordered  to  do  so, 
in  consequence  of  any  crime.  Such  a  death  involves 
no  disgrace,  and  hence  the  contempt  of  death  among 
all  classes  of  Japanese,  who,  in  general,  prefer  death 
to  ignominy. 

The  original  rulers  of  Japan  were  called  mikadiJo, 
from  their  progenitor.  The  high  priest  of  Japan  is 
still  called  dairi,  which  was  the  title  of  the  Japanese 
emperors  as  long  as  they  possessed  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral powers  united.  Since  the  revolution,  which 
deprived  them  of  the  secular  power,  in  1185,  when 
Yori-Tomo  was  appointed  supreme  ruler  of  the  nation, 
the  high  priest  has  lived  at  Meaco.  Under  the  pre- 
sent reigning  dynasty  of  the  Djogouns,  his  authority 
has  declined  still  more.  He  is  in  the  custody  of  a 
governor,  answerable  to  the  secular  emperor.  In 
order  to  make  himself  more  sure  of  the  descendant 
of  the  ancient  rulers  of  Japan,  the  crafty  policy  of  the 
secular  emperor  has  transmuted  the  dairi  into  a  holy 
personage,  who  is  visible  to  no  human  eye,  at  least 
to  no  man  who  is  not  in  attendance  on  him.  When- 
ever the  dairi,  as  is  very  rarely  the  case,  wishes  to 
enjoy  the  fresh  air  in  his  garden,  or  in  the  inner  circle 
of  his  extensive  and  well  fortified  palace,  a  signal  is 
given  for  all  to  withdraw,  before  the  bearers  raise  the 
holy  prisoner  on  their  shoulders.  In  this  palace, 
where  he  was  born,  he  lives  and  dies,  without  ever 
going  out  of  its  precincts;  and  not  till  long  after  his 
death  is  his  name  disclosed  beyond  them.  He  enjoys 
a  rich  income,  consisting  of  merchandise  and  natural 
products,  which  the  secular  emperor  increases  by 
considerable  additions,  and  by  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  titles  of  honour,  which  belong  to  the  dairi,  as 
a  prerogative.  Orders  are  also  issued  in  the  name  of 
the  dairi.  The  secular  emperor  bears  the  title  of 
cubo,  and  resides  at  Jeddo.  Under  him,  the  real,  ab- 
solute sovereign  of  the  empire,  are  the  princes,  who 
are  responsible  to  him.  He  concedes,  however,  the 
first  rank  to  the  dairi,  accepts  from  him  titles  of 
honour,  and  rewards  the  distinction  thus  bestowed  on 
him  by  considerable  presents.  Formerly,  the  cubo 
made  an  annual  journey  to  Meaco,  in  token  of  re- 
spect to  the  dairi ;  by  degrees,  these  visits  became 
less  frequent,  and  now,  as  a  substitute,  presents  are 
sent  him  by  ambassadors.  The  cubo  administers  the 
government,  with  the  assistance  of  a  council  of  state, 
of  six  aged  men.  He  derives  his  revenues,  which 
consist  merely  of  natural  productions,  from  five  im- 
perial provinces,  as  they  are  called,  and  some  cities, 
which  are  under  his  immediate  jurisdiction  ;  in  ad- 
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dit ion  to  which,  lie  receives  presents  from  the  terri- 
torial princes,  who  govern  the  provinces.  Each  of 
these  princes  possess  an  hereditary  sovereignty  in  his 
own  province;  he  receives  the  revenue  without  giving 
an  account  to  the  emperor,  and  defrays  the  expenses 
of  his  court  and  his  army,  repairs  the  highways,  and, 
in  short,  provides  for  all  public  expenditures  ;  but,  in 
token  of  his  dependence,  he  is  obliged  to  spend  six 
months  every  year  at  the  court  at  Jeddo,  where  his 
wives  and  children  Jive  in  a  kind  of  captivity,  as  hos- 
tages and  pledges  of  his  fidelity. 

The  religion  of  the  Japanese  is  of  Hindoo  origin. 
This  is  true  of  the  older  sect  of  the  Siutos,  as  well  as 
of  the  more  modern  one  of  Budso  or  Fo,  which  came 
from  China.  Besides  these  sects,  there  are  others, 
more  or  less  resembling  them.  The  people  worship 
a  great  number  of  inferior  divinities,  whose  statues 
are  placed  in  the  temples  of  the  great  deities.  The 
numerous  clergy,  and  the  monks  and  nuns,  who  live 
in  a  multitude  of  monasteries,  are  under  the  dairi. 
The  Hindoo  religion  has  nowhere  been  more 
disfigured  by  superstition  and  subsequent  additions 
than  in  Japan.  The  Siuto  or  Confucius  sect,  a 
philosophical  sect,  resembles  the  sect  of  the  learned 
in  China,  and  despises  the  folly  of  the  popular 
belief. 

The  army  of  the  Japanese  consists,  in  time  of 
peace,  of  100,000  men,  besides  20,000  horsemen, 
clad  in  armour ;  the  infantry  are  protected  only  by 
helmets ;  their  arms,  bows,  muskets,  sabres  and 
daggers,  are  excellent ;  they  have  very  heavy  can- 
non, but  are  even  less  skilful  in  the  use  of  them 
than  the  Chinese.  The  single  princes  maintain, 
besides,  368,000  infantry  and  33,000  cavalry.  The 
navy  is  insignificant.  The  dairi  formerly  had  large 
fleets,  and  large  vessels  of  cedar ;  but  now  the 
Japanese  vessels  are  small,  at  most  ninety  feet  long, 
like  the  Chinese.  In  war,  the  Japanese  display 
much  courage,  which  is  inflamed  by  martial  songs 
and  stories. 

The  Japanese  are  well  situated  for  commerce. 
Formerly  their  ships  covered  the  neighbouring  seas  ; 
and  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  they  carried 
on  a  considerable  trade,  and  an  extensive  navigation  ; 
they  had,  for  example,  visited  the  north-west  coast 
of  America,  beyond  Beering's  straits,  farther  than 
the  European  navigators ;  they  visited  China  and 
the  East  Indies  as  far  as  Bengal.  After  it  had 
begun  to  be  feared  that  foreigners  would  overthrow 
the  state,  and  pervert  the  morals  of  the  natives,  all 
foreign  commerce  and  navigation  were  prohibited. 
Their  silk  and  cotton  cloths,  their  porcelain  wares, 
and  their  lackered  tin  ware,  with  raised  flowers 
or  figures  (japanned  ware),  are  well  known,  and  in 
much  demand  as  articles  of  commerce ;  their  steel- 
work is  excellent,  especially  their  swords  and  other 
arms,  the  exportation  of  which  is  strictly  forbidden. 

Respecting  the  history  of  Japan,  see  Thunberg's 
Travels  (from  the  Swedish,  London,  1795),  and 
Kampfer's  History  of  Japan  (translated  from  the 
manuscripts  into  English,  London,  1728).  Compare, 
also,  Golownin's  Narrative  of  his  Imprisonment  in 
Japan,  1811 — 13  (London,  1817),  Abel  Re'mnsat's 
Memoires  sur  la  Dynastic  regnante  des  Djogouns, 
Souverains  du  Japan  (Paris,  1820),  which  Titsingh, 
who  was  fourteen  years  Dutch  resident  at  Nanga- 
sacki,  compiled  from  Japanese  originals.  The 
Siemens  de  la  Grammaire  Japonaise  (from  the 
Portuguese  manuscript  of  father  Rodriguez.  Nanga- 
sacki,  1604),  traduits  du  Portug.  par  Landresse, 
expliqv.es  par  Ab.  Rcmusat  Paris.  1825),  is  preferable 
to  the  Japanese  grammars  of  Alvarez  and  Collado. 


*  The  following  notice  appeared   iu  the  newspapers  in 
»i;i ;  "  Doctor    Siebold     the    resident   of  the  king  of   the 


JAPANESE  CYCLE  AND  ^ERA.     See  Epoch. 

JAPANNING  is  the  art  of  varnishing  in  colours. 
All  substances  that  are  dry  and  rigid,  or  not  too 
flexible,  as  woods,  metals,  leather,  and  paper  pre- 
pared, admit  of  being  japanned.  Wood  and  metals 
require  no  other  preparation  than  to  have  their 
surfaces  perfectly  even  and  clean ;  but  leather  should 
be  securely  stretched,  either  on  frames  or  on  board?, 
as  its  bending  would  crack  and  force  off  the  varnish. 
Paper  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and 
have  a  previous  strong  coat  of  size  ;  but  it  is  rarely 
japanned,  till  converted  into  papier  mache,  or 
wrought  into  such  a  form  that  its  flexibility  is  lost. 
The  article  to  be  japanned  is  first  brushed  over  with 
two  or  three  coats  of  seed  lac  varnish,  to  form  the 
priming.  It  is  then  covered  with  varnish,  previously 
mixed  with  a  pigment  of  the  tint  desired.  This  is 
called  the  ground  colour',  and,  if  the  subject  is  to 
exhibit  a  design,  the  objects  are  painted  upon  it  in 
colours  mixed  with  varnish,  and  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  oil  painting.  The  whole  is  then 
covered  with  additional  coats  of  transparent  varnish, 
and  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  dry  and  polish 
it.  Japanning  requires  to  be  executed  in  warm 
apartments,  and  the  articles  are  warmed  before  the 
varnish  is  applied  to  them.  One  coat  of  varnish 
also  must  be  dry  before  another  is  laid  on.  Ovens 
are  employed  to  hasten  the  drying  of  the  work.  The 
same  pigments  which  are  employed  in  oil  or  water 
answer  also  in  varnish.  For  painting  figures,  shell 
lac  varnish  is  considered  best,  and  easiest  to  work  ; 
it  is  therefore  employed,  in  most  cases,  where  its 
colour  permits.  For  the  lightest  colours,  mastich 
varnish  is  employed,  unless  the  fineness  of  the  work 
admits,  or  its  durability  requires  the  use  of  copal  dis- 
solved in  alcohol. 

JAPHETH,  a  Hebrew  word,  signifying  beautifully 
producing,  is  the  name  of  the  third  son  of  Noah. 
His  descendants,  according  to  Genesis,  x.  5.  peopled 
the  isles  of  the  Gentiles.  This  is  supposed  to  mean 
Southern  Europe,  and  thus  Japheth  is  considered  the 
ancestor  of  the  European  race,  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  same  who  is  called  by  the  Greeks  Japetos. 
According  to  Herbelot's  Bibliot.  Orient.,  the  Ara- 
bians give  to  Japheth  eleven  sons,  who  became 
founders  of  as  many  Asiatic  tribes. 

JARED  ;  a  son  of  Mehalaleel's,  the  father  of 
Enoch.  He  reached  the  age  of  962  years,  according 
to  Genesis,  v.  20. 

JARL,  in  the  early  history  of  the  northern 
European  kingdoms ;  the  lieutenants  or  governors, 
appointed  by  the  kings  over  each  province.  At  a 
later  period,  only  one  jarl  was  appointed  in  each 
kingdom,  and  the  title  of  duke  given  him,  as  was  the 
case  in  Sweden,  for  instance,  in  1163.  In  Norway, 
after  1308,  during  the  reign  of  Hacon  VII.  this 
dignity  was  conferred  only  on  the  earls  of" Orkney 


Netherlands  in  Japan,  has  transmitted  a  work  to  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  on  the  origin  of  the  Japanese, 
&c.,  containing,  in  an  abridged  form,  the  result  of  his 
researches  during  the  last  four  years.  The  doctor  wishes 
it  to  be  published  at  the  expense  of  the  society,  with  nott-t 
and  a  critical  preface.  He  writes,  also,  that  he  lias  col- 
lected the  largest  library  of  books  which  he  believes  was 
ever  formed  in  Japan;  it  consists  of  more  than  I..OH 
volumes.  His  zoological  museum  contains  more  than  3000 
specimens,  and  his  botanical  collection  about  2000  species, 
in  upwards  of  UOOO  specimens.  Assisted  by  his  colleague, 
doctor  Burger,  he  has  also  formed  a  complete  mineralo- 
gical  collection.  He  has  visited  the  most  remarkable 
cities,  determined  their  latitude  and  longitude,  and 
measured  the  height  of  several  mountains.  He  has  also 
established  a  botanical  garden  ttt  Uezima,  at  the  expense 
of  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  in  which  there  are 
now  more  than  1200  plants  cultivated.  The  doctor  has 
also  presented  to  the  king  of  Prance  a  collection  of  plants  in 
domestic  use  in  Japan,  which  he  considers  to  be  well 
adapted  for  the  climate  of  the  south  of  France." 


JASMINE — JAUNDICE. 


and  the  princes  of  tire  blood.  See  the  articles  Eurl, 
and  Alderman. 

JASMINE;  a  beautiful  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  diandria  monogynia  of  Linnaeus.  The  corolla 
is  funnel-shaped,  and  tlie  fruit  a  two-seeded  berry. 
Thirty  species  are  known,  which  are  shrubs,  often 
with  long,  twining  branches,  bearing  simple  or  com- 
pound leaves,  and  beautiful  and  delightfully  fragrant 
flowers.  Two  species  are  natives  of  the  south  of 
Europe. 

JASON  ;  son  of  ^Eson,  king  of  lolchos,  in  Thes- 
saly,  and  of  Polymeda  (according  to  some  writers,  of 
Polymete,  Alcimede,  Polypheme,  &c.)  j  a  hero  of  an- 
cient Greece,  celebrated  for  his  share  in  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition,  before  which  he  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Caledonian  hunt.  His  instructor  was 
the  Centaur  Chiron,  who  educated  most  of  the  heroes 
of  that  time.  His  father  abdicated  the  government 
of  lolchos  before  Jason  was  of  full  age ;  on  which 
account  his  uncle  Pelias  administered  the  govern- 
ment as  his  guardian.  The  causes  of  Jason's  expedi- 
tion to  Colchis  are  commonly  related  thus :  Pelias, 
Jason's  uncle,  sent  an  invitation  to  all  his  relations, 
and,  among  the  rest,  to  Jason,  to  attend  a  solemn 
sacrifice  to  Neptune.  When  Jason,  on  his  way  to 
lolchos,  came  to  the  river  Evenus  (Enipeus,  Anaurus), 
he  found  Juno  there,  in  the  form  of  an  old  woman, 
who  requested  him  to  carry  her  over.  He  complied 
with  her  request,  but  lost  one  of  his  shoes  in  the 
mud.  Pelias,  who  had  been  warned  by  an  oracle, 
that  he  should  be  deprived  of  his  kingdom  and  life  by 
the  man  who  should  come  to  the  sacrifice  without 
shoes,  was  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  Jason  in  this  con- 
dition, and  asked  him  what  he  would  do  to  the  man 
designated  by  the  oracle  as  his  murderer.  Jason,  at 
the  instigation  of  Juno,  replied,  that  he  should  send 
him  to  Colchis,  after  the  golden  fleece  ;  and  he  was 
accordingly  sent.  Another  account  relates  that 
Pelias  had  deprived  his  brother  of  his  throne,  and 
that  Jason,  when  twenty  years  old,  having  asked  the 
oracle  how  he  could  get  possession  of  his  lawful  in- 
heritance, was  directed  to  go  to  the  court  of  Pelias, 
at  lolchos,  in  the  dress  of  a  Magnesian,  with  a  leo- 
pard's skin  on  his  shoulders,  and  armed  with  two 
lances.  On  the  way,  Jason  lost  his  shoe  in  the  mao- 
ner  above  related.  All  were  surprised  at  his  appear- 
ance, and  Pelias,  who  did  not  recognise  him,  de- 
manded who  he  was.  Jason  answered  boldly  that 
he  was  the  son  of  JEson,  caused  himself  to  be  shown 
the  dwelling  of  his  father,  and  spent  five  days  there 
with  his  relations,  Pheres,  Neleus,  Admetus,  Amy- 
thron,  Acastus,  and  Melampus,  in  celebrating  his  re- 
turn. They  then  went  together  to  Pelias,  and  demand- 
ed of  him  his  abdication.  Pelias  dared  not  refuse,  but 
answered  that  he  would  resign,  after  Jason  had  per- 
formed a  glorious  achievement  by  bringing  back  the 
golden  fleece  to  Thessaly,  as  the  oracle  and  the 
shade  of  Phryxus  had  commanded,  since  his  age 
would  not  permit  him  to  go  himself.  On  the  voyage 
(see  Argonauts),  Jason  had  two  children  by  Hypsipyle 
of  Lernnos — Euneus  and  Nebrophonus  (Deipylus). 
By  the  assistance  of  Medea  he  successfully  accom- 
plished the  object  of  his  voyage,  and  returned,  carry- 
ing home  Medea  as  his  wife,  after  long  wanderings. 
Here  he  avenged  the  murder  of  his  parents  and  his 
brother,  by  putting  Pelias  to  death.  But  he  was 
unable  to  retain  possession  of  the  throne,  and  was 
obliged  to  resign  it  to  Acastus,  son  of  Pelias,  and 
flee,  with  his  wife,  to  Corinth.  Here  they  passed  ten 
happy  years,  till  Jason,  wearied  of  Medea,  fell  in  love 
with  Clauce  (Creusa,  according  to  some  accounts), 
daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  Corinth,  married  her, 
and  put  away  Medea  and  her  children.  Medea, 
having  revenged  herself  on  her  hated  rival,  fled  from 
the  wrath  of  Jason,  in  her  car  drawn  by  dragons,  to 


jEgeus,  king  of  Athene,  after  she  had  put  to  death 
Mermerus  and  Pheretus,  her  sons  by  Jason.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  Jason  killed  himself  in  despair ;  but 
others  relate  that,  after  passing  a  miserable  wander- 
ing life,  he  came  to  his  death  by  the  following  acci- 
dent :  As  he  was  sleeping  one  day,  overcome  by 
weariness,  on  the  sea-shore,  in  the  shade  of  the  vessel 
which  had  borne  him  to  Colchis,  a  beam  fell  upon 
him  and  crushed  him.  Others  say  that  he  was  after- 
wards reconciled  to  Medea,  and  returned  with  her  to 
Colchis,  where,  after  the  death-of  his  father-in-law,  he 
ruled  many  years  in  peace. 

JASPER.     See  Quartz. 

JASSY  (Jash),  capital  of  Moldavia,  about  18 
miles  distant  from  the  Pruth,  200  miles  east  of 
Oczakow,  370  north  of  Constantinople,  has  a  citadel, 
and  is  the  residence  of  the  hospodar,  and  seat  of  the 
Greek  metropolitan  of  Moldavia,  with  25,000  inhab- 
itants. The  Roman  Catholics  are  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  there  are  some  Jews 
here.  The  city  is  an  open  place,  and  was  almost 
destroyed  by  the  janizaries,  August  10,  1822  :  it  now 
contains  hardly  2000  houses.  The  streets  are  paved 
with  logs.  The  excellent  canvass  made  here,  and 
the  wine  of  Catanapou,  in  the  neighbourhood,  are 
exported  from  Jassy  to  Constantinople.  This  city 
was  taken  by  the  Russians,  in  17b9  and  1769,  but 
each  time  restored  to  the  Turks  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  In  1788,  it  fell'into  the  power  of  the  Ans- 
trians ;  and,  January  9,  1792,  the  peace  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  was  signed  here.  (See  Russia.) 
In  1821,  the  unfortunate  Alexander  Ypsilanti  here 
raised  the  standard  of  the  Greek  Hetseria  against 
the  Turks.  See  Hetceria,  and  Greece,  Revolution  of. 

JAUCOURT,  Louis,  chevalier  de,  one  of  the 
contributors  to  the  French  Encyclopedic,  born  1704, 
at  Paris,  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in 
Geneva,  passed  three  years  at  Cambridge,  and  studied 
medicine  in  Holland,  under  Boerhaave  and  Tron- 
chin,  but  determined  to  practise  it  only  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  poor.  On  his  return  home,  he  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  letters,  and,  at  the  instance  of 
D'Alembert,  he  prepared  the  articles  relating  to 
medicine  and  natural  philosophy  for  the  Encyclope- 
dic. He  also  contributed  other  articles,  which  are 
among  the  best  in  the  work.  Feeling  his  strength 
decline,  he  retired  to  Compiegne,  where  he  died, 
1779.  Besides  his  treatises  in  the  Encyclopedic,  he 
published  various  works,  some  original  and  some 
translated,  on  medical  subjects.  The  manuscript  of 
a  universal  medical  dictionary,  which  he  had  pre- 
pared, in  six  volumes,  folio,  was  lost  on  its  way  to  the 
publisher  in  Amsterdam,  in  a  vessel  that  was  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast  of  North  Holland. 

JAUNDICE  is  a  disease  of  which  the  distinguish- 
ing peculiarity  is,  that  the  whole  skin  becomes  yel- 
low. It  proceeds  from  some  disease  about  the  liver, 
or  its  communication  with  the  bowels.  The  internal 
symptoms  are  those  of  all  disorders  of  the  digestive 
organs,  except  that  the  water  is  dark  and  loaded 
with  bile,  while  the  bowels  appear  to  be  deprived  of 
it.  The  yellow  colour  is  first  perceptible  in  the 
whiter  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  white  of  the  eye,  &c., 
and  soon  overspreads  the  whole  body.  There  is 
often  an  extreme  itching  and  prickling  over  the 
whole  skin.  After  the  disease  has  continued  long, 
the  colour  of  the  skin  becomes  gradually  deeper  and 
darker,  till  the  disease  becomes,  at  last,  what  is  vul- 
garly called  the  black  jaundice.  This  appearance 
arises  from  the  bile  being  retained,  from  various 
causes,  in  the  liver  and  gall-bladder,  and  thus  being 
absorbed  and  circulated  with  the  blood.  It  may  be 
produced  by  obstacles  to  the  passage  of  the  bile  of 
various  kinds,  and  is  often  suddenly  induced  by  a 
violent  fit  of  passion,  or  more  slowly  by  long  con- 
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tiniiance  of  melancholy  and  painful  emotions.  It  is 
a  very  common  figure  of  speech,  to  say,  that  "  a 
person  views  a  thing  or  a  person  with  jaundiced 
eyes ;"  but  this  is  founded  in  a  mistake ;  for  it  is  not 
true,  that  jaundice  communicates  such  a  colour  to  the 
transparent  part  of  the  eye,  as  to  affect  the  colour  of 
objects.  The  above  phrase  is  therefore  inappro- 
priate. 

JAVA ;  a  large  island  in  the  Eastern  seas,  situ- 
ated between  6°  and  9J  of  S.  lat.,  and  between  105° 
and  115°  of  E.  Ion.  from  Greenwich.  It  extends 
from  east  to  west,  and  is  642  miles  in  length,  its 
greatest  breadth  128  miles,  and  its  average  breadth 
ninety-five.  To  the  south  and  west,  its  shores  are 
washed  by  the  Southern  Indian  ocean ;  to  the  north- 
west lies  the  island  of  Sumatra,  from  which  Java  is 
separated  by  a  strait,  twenty  miles  wide  in  the  nar- 
rowest part,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Straits  of 
Sunda ;  to  the  north  is  Borneo ;  to  the  north-east, 
Celebes ;  and,  on  the  east,  the  islands  of  Bali  and 
Madura,  from  the  former  of  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  narrow  passage,  called  the  Straits  of  Bali.  The 
island  is  divided  nearly  in  its  whole  length  by  a 
range  of  mountains,  running  almost  east  and  west, 
and  rising  to  their  greatest  elevation  towards  the 
centre  ;  but  the  range  is  much  broken.  In  several 
hills  of  the  great  range  of  mountains  are  the  craters 
of  volcanoes,  whicli  formerly  raged  with  fury,  and 
poured  forth  torrents  of  lava  ;  but,  at  present,  none 
are  known  to  be  in  activity,  though  many  emit 
smoke  after  heavy  rain.  The  most  considerable 
rivers  are  the  Joana,  and  the  Sedani,  or  Tangerang. 
On  the  bank  or  bar  before  Batavia,  the  flood  rises 
about  six  feet,  and  higher  at  spring  tides.  High  and 
low  water  likewise  occur  only  once  in  twenty-four 
hours.  The  island  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by 
a  great  military  road,  700  miles  in  extent,  construct- 
ed by  general  Daendels,  a  governor  of  the  island, 
before  it  was  taken  by  the  British.  The  year,  as  is 
usual  in  tropical  climates,  is  divided  into  the  dry 
and  the  rainy  seasons ;  or  into  the  east,  which  is 
called  the  good  monsoon,  and  the  west,  or  the  bad 
monsoon.  Thunder  storms  are  very  frequent,  especi- 
ally towards  the  conclusion  of  the  monsoons,  when 
they  occur  almost  every  evening.  The  heat  of  the 
climate  is  various.  Along  the  sea-coast,  it  is  hot  and 
sultry.  At  Batavia,  from  July  to  November,  the 
thermometer  generally  stands,  in  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day,  between  84°  and  90°,  which  it  rarely  ex- 
ceeds ;  and,  in  the  greatest  degree  of  coolness  in  the 
morning,  it  is  seldom  lower  than  76°.  In  some 
parts,  particularly  among  the  'hills,  and  in  many  of 
the  inland  towns,  it  is  often  so  cold  as  to  make  a  fire 
desirable.  Java  possesses  a  soil  of  extraordinary 
luxuriance  and  fertility.  In  the  forests,  especially  in 
those  on  the  north-east  coast,  is  found  an  abundance 
of  lofty-  trees,  fit  to  be  converted  into  masts,  while 
forests  of  teak  supply  the  place  of  oak  for  building 
ships,  adapted  to  all  purposes.  Palms  and  cocoa- 
trees  are  found  in  great  variety,  and  are  distinguish- 
ed by  their  luxuriant  growth,  sometimes  reaching  to 
the  astonishing  height  of  150  feet.  Fruits  of  all 
kinds  are  also  abundant,  many  of  them  of  'exquisite 
delicacy  and  flavour.  In  the  high  ground  in  the  in- 
terior, they  are  found  to  dwindle  and  degenerate,  in 
that  equinoctial  climate.  The  various  kinds  of 
plants,  and  great  abundance  of  herbs  found  in  Java, 
would  afford  ample  scope  for  the  researches  of  the 
botanist,  as  flowers  exhale  their  perfumes  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  Garden-plants  are  produced  in 
great  variety,  such  as  endives,  cauliflowers,  beans, 
cabbages,  pompions,  melons,  patacas  or  water- 
melons, yams,  potatoes,  &c.  Maize,  or  Indian  corn, 
is  a  favourite  article  of  food  with  the  natives,  who 
cut  it  roasted.  The  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  of 


Java  supersedes  the  necessity  of  laborious  tillage. 
The  staple  produce  of  the  island  is  rice.  Sugar,  to 
the  amount  of  10,000,000  of  pounds  annually,  is  also 
made.  Pepper  is  produced  in  great  abundance  and 
perfection  ;  also  indigo  of  a  very  superior  quality. 
Cotton  is  cultivated  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
island  ;  and  the  coffee  plantations  are  extremely 
luxuriant.  The  soil  is  also  very  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  tobacco.  There  are  many  other  herbs 
and  plants,  both  medicinal  and  balsamic,  that  are  but 
imperfectly  known  to  Europeans.  Wheat  and  barley 
are  only  grown  in  small  quantities,  on  the  hilly  tracts, 
chiefly  in  the  middle  parts  of  the  island.  Oats  and 
Bengal  grain  thrive  likewise  in  those  parts  of  the 
island,  and  would  be  produced  in  great  abundance, 
were  due  attention  given  to  their  culture.  The 
domestic  animals  in  Java  are  buffaloes,  and  cattle  of 
every  description,  and  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs.  Game, 
however,  does  not  abound  here  so  much  as  in  other 
countries,  though  hares  and  rabbits  are  pretty  com- 
mon ;  and  deer  and  antelopes  are  also  plentiful. 
The  horses,  which  are  very  numerous  throughout  the 
island,  are  small,  but  active.  Wild  hogs  and  mon- 
keys are  found  in  all  the  jungles.  The  forests 
abound  with  tigers,  as  powerful  and  as  large  as  in 
Bengal.  A  species  of  black  tiger,  which  is  often 
found,  is  very  ferocious.  The  rhinoceros  is  some- 
times met  with.  Snakes  are  found  here,  as  in  all 
other  hot  countries,  in  great  numbers,  and  of  various 
kinds.  Some  of  these  are  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
feet  in  length.  Lizards  of  all  kinds,  from  the  variable 
chameleon  to  the  guana  tribe,  frequent  the  bushes, 
trees,  and  roofs  of  the  houses.  Scorpions  and  mos- 
quetoes  abound  in  the  marshes.  There  are,  besides, 
various  other  sorts  of  dangerous  and  disgusting  ver- 
min. Of  the  numerous  feathered  tribes  found  in 
Java,  we  may  remark  the  cassowary,  a  very  large 
and  powerful  bird.  White  eagles  have  been  seen 
here  ;  and  every  kind  of  bird  of  prey  is  continually  on 
the  wing.  The  aquatic  tribe  is  equally  diversified, 
and  the  extensive  fisheries  along  this  great  line  of 
coast  are  highly  productive.  At  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers,  numbers  of  alligators,  or  caymans,  are  con- 
tinually lurking  for  their  prey.  In  the  several  bays, 
numerous  sharks  swim  about  the  ships ;  and  many 
animals,  undescribed  in  natural  history,  abound  in 
these  seas.  There  are  manufactures  of  cotton,  leather, 
and  saddlery ;  also  of  iron,  brass,  and  tin.  The 
principal  articles  of  exportation  are  rice,  sugar, 
coffee,  pepper,  indigo,  teak  timber  and  planks,  spices 
(which  are  brought  from  the  Moluccas),  tin  (from 
Banca),  cotton,  yarn,  salt,  edible  birds'  nests.  The 
imports  are  European  articles,  of  every  description — 
chintzes  and  muslins,  silks,  hats  (which  are  a  favour- 
ite dress  with  the  Chinese  and  native  chieftains), 
boots  and  shoes,  cabinet  ware,  fire-arms,  gunpowder, 
shot,  haberdashery,  hosiery,  mathematical  and  musi- 
cal instruments,  &c.  The  population  of  Java  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  natives,  of  a  variety  distinct 
from  the  Malays  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands.  In  1815,  it  amounted  to  5,000,000, 
of  whom  one-fortieth  part  were  Chinese,  Europeans, 
Arabs,  Malays,  and  Hindoos.  The  Javanese  are 
small,  with  a  yellow  complexion,  flattened  nose,  high 
cheek  bones,  and  thin  beard.  Their  language  is 
entirely  different  from  the  Malay  ;  their  religion 
Mohammedanism.  Numerous  monuments  of  anti- 
quity, buildings,  statues,  &c.,  prove  that  they  were 
once  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  at  present. 
Three  quarters  of  Java  are  in  the  power  of  the  Dutch, 
whose  immediate  authority  extends  over  three-fifths 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  other  quarter  is  divided  be- 
tween two  native  sovereigns  in  the  south-east  part  of 
the  island.  Java  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese 
in  1510,  They  made  some  settlements  there,  which 
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were  taken  possession  «>f  by  the  Dutch,  towards  the  ] 
i-irl  of  the  .siur  fiith  century.  The  latter,  having 
t:onquered  the  native  princes,  made  the  island  the 
centre  of  their  Indian  possessions  in  1619.  In  1811, 
the  British  made  themselves  masters  of  it,  but  re- 
stored it  at  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1814.  The  exac- 
tions and  oppressions  have  since  occasioned  several 
insurrections  of  the  natives. — See  Raffles's  History  of 
Java  (second  edition,  London,  1830) ;  Crawfurd's 
[  British  resident  at  Java]  Indian  Archipelago ;  Mar- 
chal's  Descript.  Geog..  Hi«t.,e(  Commercials  de  Java 
(Brussels,  1826.)  Bluine,  a  Dutch  naturalist,  who 
resided  nine  years  in  the  island,  lias  published  a  view 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  of  Java. 

JAY  (garrulus).  These  birds  are  distinguished 
from  the  crows  by  having  their  bill  rather  short  and 
straight ;  upper  mandible  somewhat  inflected  at  tip  ; 
lower,  navicular  ;  head  feathers,  erectile ;  wings,  not 
reaching  to  the  tip  of  the  tail ;  colours,  brilliant.  The 
European  jay  (G.  glandarius)  and  the  blue  jay  of  the 
United  States  (G.  cristatus)  are  the  most  prominent 
and  best  known  of  this  genus,  and  possess  much  the 
same  characteristics,  both  in  their  wild  and  their 
domesticated  state.  They  are  lively,  petulant,  and 
rapid  in  their  movements  ;  exceedingly  noisy,  having 
a  faculty  of  imitating  harsh  sounds.  When  an  owl 
or  other  bird  of  prey  appears  in  the  woods,  they  utter 
piercing  cries,  and  assemble  in  great  numbers  to 
attack  the  common  enemy.  The  same  thing  takes 
place  when  they  see  a  sportsman,  whose  purpose  they 
often  frustrate  by  their  vociferous  noise.  They 
indulge  no  familiarity  with  man,  and  discover  all 
that  shyness  and  timidity  so  natural  to  thieves.  In  a 
domestic  state,  they  are  restless,  and  much  addicted 
to  transports  of  anger.  When  confined  in  a  cage, 
therefore,  they  soon  lose  their  beauty,  by  the  perpet- 
ual rubbing  and  breaking  of  their  feathers.  Like 
their  kindred,  the  magpie  and  jackdaw  (q.  v.),  they 
can  be  taught  a  variety  of  words  and  sounds,  parti- 
cularly those  of  a  harsh  and  grating  character,  as  that 
of  a  saw,  &c. 

JAY,  JOHN,  an  eminent  American  jurist  and  states- 
man, was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Dec.  1,  1745, 
old  style.  After  receiving  the  elements  of  education 
at  a  boarding-school,  and  under  private  tuition,  he 
was  placed,  when  fourteen  years  of  age,  at  King's 
(now  Columbia)  college,  in  his  native  place.  Here 
he  devoted  himself  principally  to  those  branches 
which  he  deemed  most  important  in  reference  to  the 
profession  of  the  law,  upon  the  study  of  which  he 
entered  after  receiving  his  bachelor's  degree.  In 
1768,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1774  was 
chosen  a  delegate  to  the  first  American  congress, 
which  met  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  placed  on  a  com- 
mittee with  Mr  Lee  and  Mr  Livingston,  to  draft  an 
address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr  Jay,  and  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
productions  of  the  time.  In  the  two  following  years, 
he  was  re-elected,  and  served  on  various  important 
committees.  In  1776,  he  was  chosen  president  of 
congress.  In  1777,  he  was  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion which  framed  the  constitution  of  New  York ;  and 
the  first  draft  of  that  instrument  proceeded  from  his 
pen.  The  following  year,  when  the  government  of 
New  York  was  organized,  he  was  appointed  chief- 
justice  of  that  state.  In  1779,  we  find  him  again  a 
member  of  congress,  and  in  the  chair  of  that  body. 
From  this,  however,  he  was  removed  in  the  same 
year  by  his  appointment  as  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  Spain.  The  objects  of  Mr  Jay's  mission  were  to 
obtain  from  Spain  an  acknowledgment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  to  form  a  treaty  of 
alliance,  and  to  procure  pecuniary  aid;  with  regard  to 
the  last  only  of  which  points,  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
WIB  obtained.  In  1782,  Mr  Jay  was  appointed  one  of 


the  commissioners  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Britain, 
at  tin-  same  time  that  he  was  authorized  to  continue 
the  negotiation  with  Spain.  In  conjunction  with  Mr 
Adams  and  doctor  Franklin,  he  resolved  to  disobey 
the  instructions  of  congress  to  follow  in  all  things  the 
advice  of  the  French  minister,  count  de  Vergennes, 
who  was  embarrassing  the  negotiation  with  Britain, 
in  order  to  benefit  France  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States,  and  accordingly  they  signed1  a  treaty 
with  the  British  minister,  without  his  knowledge. 
The  definitive  treaty  having  been  signed  in  Septem- 
ber, 1783,  he  soon  afterwards  resigned  his  commis- 
sion as  minister  to  Spain,  and,  in  May,  1784,  em- 
barked for  the  United  States.  He  was  then  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  department  for  foreign  affairs,  in 
which  office  he  continued  until  the  adoption  of  the 
present  constitution,  when  he  was  appointed  chief- 
justice  of  the  United  States.  In  1787,  he  received  a 
serious  wound  in  the  forehead  from  a  stone,  when 
acting  as  one  of  a  volunteer  corps  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  doctors'  mob. 
He  was,  in  consequence,  confined  to  his  bed  for  some 
time,  a  circumstance  which  obliged  him  to  discon- 
tinue writing  for  the  Federalist,  to  which  he  had 
already  contributed  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
numbers.  The  only  other  number  in  the  volume  from 
his  pen  is  the  sixty-fourth,  on  the  treaty-making 
power.  In  1784,  he  was  sent  as  envoy  extraordi- 
nary to  Great  Britain,  and  concluded  the  treaty  which 
has  been  called  after  his  name.  Before  his  return  in 
1795,  he  had  been  elected  governor  of  his  native  state 
— a  post  which  he  occupied  until  1801.  In  that  year, 
he  declined  a  re-election,  as  well  as  a  re-appointment 
to  the  office  of  chief-justice  of  the  United  States,  and 
retired  to  private  life.  The  remainder  of  his  days 
was  passed  in  devotion  to  study,  particularly  theolo- 
gical, and  to  practical  benevolence.  He  died,  May 
17,  1829,  universally  honoured  and  beloved.  He  was 
a  man  of  inflexible  firmness  of  mind  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty,  of  great  discernment,  extensive  informa- 
tion, and  fine  talents  as  a  writer.  Although  rather 
cautious  with  strangers,  with  friends  he  was  aflable 
and  frank  ;  economical  in  his  expenses,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  generous  towards  every  object  worthy  of 
his  bounty.  The  letters  between  him  and  general 
Washington,  various  extracts  of  which  are  contained 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  Marshall's  history,  exhibit  the 
elevated  place  he  held  in  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  that  illustrious  man. 

JEDDO,  JEDO,  or  YEDDO ;  a  city  of  Japan, 
capital  of  the  empire,  at  the  head  of  a  large  bay,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river,  in  the  S.  E.  of  Niphon  ;  160  E. 
by  N.  of  Meaco.  Lon.  140°  E. ;  lat.  36°  30'  N.  The 
population  has  heretofore  been  estimated  at  1,000,000. 
In  1812-13,  the  Japanese  told  to  Golownin,  that  the 
population  exceeded  10,000,000  ;  that  in  the  princi- 
pal streets  were  280,000  houses,  each  containing 
from  thirty  to  forty  persons;  and  that  in  the  city 
there  were  36,000  blind  men.  Meaco  was  formerly 
the  capital,  and  is  still  the  residence  of  the  spiritual 
emperor ;  but  the  civil  and  military  emperor  has  his 
residence  at  Jeddo.  This  city  is  seven  miles  long, 
five  broad,  and  twenty  in  circuit.  It  has  no  walls, 
except  those  which  surround  the  palace.  It  is  said 
not  to  be  surpassed  in  magnificence  by  any  city  in 
Asia,  since,  besides  the  usual  accompaniments  of  a 
capital,  all  the  princes  and  great  men  are  obliged  to 
make  it  their  residence  for  half  of  the  year.  It  con- 
tains, therefore,  many  splendid  palaces,  which  stand 
by  themselves,  surrounded  by  large  court-yards  and 
stately  gates,  and,  though  built  only  of  wood,  and 
one  story  high,  are  distinguished  by  varnished  stair- 
cases and  large  and  finely  ornamented  apartments. 
The  palace  of  the  emperor  may  be  properly  called  a 
I  great  fortified  city.  It  is  situated  in  the  heart  of 
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the  general  oily,  said  to  be-  five  leagues  in  circuit,  sur- 
rouiuleil  with  walls  and  ditches,  and  containing  sev- 
eral fortified  buildings,  which  have  the  appearance 
of  castles.  The  outer  part  is  composed  of  streets, 
containing  many  palaces,  in  which  reside  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  ministers,  and  other  public  functionar- 
ies. In  the  centre  is  the  emperor's  palace,  the  body 
of  it  being  of  only  one  high  story,  but  adorned  with  a 
square  tower  raised  many  stories  high.  Unlike  all 
other  Japanese  structures,  it  is  well  built  of  freestone, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  the  same  material. 
The  city  is  intersected  by  branches  of  the  river,  and 
by  canals.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  commerce, 
and  has  many  flourishing  manufactures.  It  is  greatly 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  fire.  In  1658,  100,000 
houses  were  reduced  to  ashes  in  forty-eight  hours. 

JEFFERSON,  THOMAS,  the  third  president  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  was  born  April  2,  old  style, 
1743,  at  Shadwell,  in  Albemarle  county,  Virginia, 
and  was  the  eldest  of  eight  children.  His  father, 
though  his  education  had  been  entirely  neglected  in 
early  life,  being  a  man  of  strong  mind,  acquired,  by 
subsequent  study,  considerable  information.  He  died 
when  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  about  twelve  years 
old,  having  previously  given  him  every  means  of 
knowledge  that  could  be  procured,  and  left  him  a 
considerable  estate.  After  going  through  a  course 
of  school  instruction,  young  Jefferson  entered  the 
college  of  William  and  Mary,  where  he  remained 
for  two  years.  He  then  commenced  the  study  of 
law  under  the  guidance  of  the  celebrated  George 
Wythe,  by  whom,  in  1767,  he  was  introduced  to  its 
practice,  at  the  bar  of  the  general  court  of  the  colony, 
at  which  he  continued  until  the  revolution.  In  1769, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  provincial  legisla- 
ture from  the  county  where  he  resided,  and  made  a 
fruitless  effort,  in  that  body,  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves.  By  this  time,  a  spirit  of  opposition  had 
been  excited  in  the  colonies  to  the  arbitrary  measures 
of  the  British  government ;  and  when  the  governor 
of  Virginia  dissolved  the  general  assembly,  in  1769, 
in  consequence  of  the  sympathy  which  was  displayed 
by  the  majority  of  its  members  with  the  feelings 
which  had  been  manifested  in  Massachusetts,  they 
met,  the  next  day,  in  the  public  room  of  the  Raleigh 
tavern,  formed  themselves  into  a  convention,  drew 
up  articles  of  association  against  the  use  of  any  mer- 
chandise imported  from  Great  Britain,  and  signed 
and  recommended  them  to  the  people.  They  then 
repaired  to  their  respective  counties,  and  were  all 
re-elected,  except  those  few  who  had  declined  assent- 
ing to  their  proceedings.  In  1773,  Mr  Jefferson 
associated  himself  with  several  of  the  boldest  and 
most  active  of  his  companions  in  the  house  ("not 
thinking,"  as  he  says  himself,  "  the  old  and  leading 
members  up  to  the  point  of  forwardness  and  zeal 
which  the  times  required  "),  and  with  them  formed 
the  system  of  committees  of  correspondence,  in  a 
private  room  of  the  same  Raleigh  tavern.  This 
system  was  adopted  as  the  best  instrument  for  com- 
munication between  the  different  colonies,  by  which 
they  might  be  brought  to  a  mutual  understanding, 
and  a  unity  of  action  produced.  This  end  was  com- 
pletely accomplished,  as  well  as  another  object — 
that  of  exciting  throughout  the  colonies  a  desire  for 
a  general  congress.  It  was  accordingly  resolved  that 
one  should  be  held,  and  in  Virginia  a  convention  was 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  delegates. 
Of  this  convention  Mr  Jefferson  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber; but,  being  suddenly  taken  ill  on  the  road,  as  he 
was  repairing  to  Williamsburg,  its  place  of  meeting, 
he  sent  on  to  its  chairman,  Peyton  Randolph,  a 
draught  of  instructions  which  he  had  prepared  as 
proper  to  be  given  to  the  delegates  who  should  be 
H'lit  to  congress.  It  was  laid  on  the  table  for  peru- 


sal; but,  though  approved  t>y  many,  the  sentiments 
contained  in  it  were  too  bold  to  be  adopted  by  the 
majority :  "  tamer  sentiments,"  in  his  own  words, 
"  were  preferred,  and,  1  believe,  wisely  preferred ; 
the  leap  I  proposed  being  too  long,  as  yet,  for  the 
mass  of  our  citizens."  The  position  that  he  main- 
tained was,  that  the  relation  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland,  after  the  accession  of 
James,  and  until  the  union,  and  the  same  as  her 
relations  with  Hanover,  having  the  same  executive 
chief,  but  no  other  necessary  political  connexion.  In 
this  doctrine,  however,  the  only  person  who  entirely 
concurred  with  him  was  George  Wythe,  the  other 
patriots  "  stopping  at  the  half-way  house  of  John 
Dickinson,  who  admitted  that  Britain  had  a  right 
to  regulate  their  commerce,  and  to  lay  duties  on  it  for 
the  purposes  of  regulation,  but  not  of  raising  reve- 
nue." Though  the  paper  was  not  adopted,  the  con- 
vention, nevertheless,  caused  it  to  be  printed  in  a 
pamphlet  form,  under  the  title  of  a  Summary  View 
of  the  Rights  of  British  America.  Having  found  its 
way  to  Britain,  it  was  taken  up  by  the  opposition, 
and,  with  a  few  interpolations  of  Mr  Burke,  passed 
through  several  editions.  It  procured  for  its  author 
considerable  reputation,  and  likewise  the  dangerous 
honour  of  having  his  name  placed  on  a  list  of  pro- 
scriptions, in  a  bill  of  attainder,  which  was  com- 
menced in  one  of  the  houses  of  parliament,  but  was 
speedily  suppressed.  June  21,  1775,  Mr  Jefferson 
took  his  seat  for  the  first  time  in  congress,  having 
been  chosen  to  fill  the  place  of  Peyton  Randolph, 
who  had  resigned.  In  this  new  capacity,  he  per- 
severed in  the  decided  tone  which  he  had  assumed, 
always  maintaining  that  no  accommodation  should 
be  made  between  the  two  countries,  unless  on  the 
broadest  and  most  liberal  basis.  After  serving  on 
several  committees,  he  was  at  length  appointed  a 
member  of  that,  whose  report  has  linked  the  name 
of  its  author  with  the  history  of  American  indepen- 
dence. June  7,  1776,  the  delegates  from  Virginia, 
in  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  the  convention, 
moved  that  congress  should  declare  the  United  Colo- 
nies free  and  independent  states.  This  gave  rise  to 
a  warm  and  protracted  debate  ;  for  as  yet  there  were 
many  who  continued  to  cling  to  the  hope  of  a  peace- 
ful adjustment.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  it 
appearing  that  several  colonies  were  not  yet  fully 
ripe  for  separation,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  defer 
the  final  decision  of  the  question  for  a  short  time  ; 
and,  in  the  mean  while,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a  declaration  of  independence,  consisting 
of  John  Adams,  doctor  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman, 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  and  Mr  Jefferson.  The  last 
named  gentleman  was  requested  to  draw  up  the, 
paper,  which  he  did;  and  it  was  reported  to  the 
house,  after  receiving  a  few  alterations  from  doctor 
Franklin  and  Mr  Adams.  On  the  first  of  July,  the 
day  selected  for  deciding  upon  the  original  motion  of 
the  Virginia  delegates,  it  was  carried  in  the  affirma- 
tive by  a  large  majority,  and  two  or  three  days  after- 
wards by  an  unanimous  vote.  The  declaration  of 
independence  was  then  brought  before  the  house,  by 
which,  though  generally  approved,  it  was,  in  some 
respects  modified.  Those  passages,  especially,  which 
conveyed  censure  upon  the  people  of  Britain,  were 
either  greatly  softened,  or  entirely  omitted,  as  the 
idea  was  still  entertained  that  the  colonies  possessed 
friends  among  them,  whose  good  will  it  would  be  pro- 
per to  cherish ;  and  a  clause  reprobating  the  slave- 
trade  was  cancelled,  in  complaisance  to  some  of  the 
southern  States,  who  were  largely  engaged  in  the 
traffic.  The  debates  respecting  the  declaration  oc- 
cupied three  days,  on  the  last  of  which,  the  4th  of 
!  July,  it  was  signed  by  every  member  present,  except 
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John  Dickinson,  who  deemed  a  rupture  \vilh  the 
mother  country,  at  that  moment,  rash  and  premature. 
September  2, 1776,  Mr  Jefferson  retired  from  his  seat 
in  congress,  and,  on  the  7th  of  October,  took  his 
place  in  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  of  which  he  had 
been  elected  a  member  from  his  county.  In  this 
situation,  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  labours  to  im- 
prove the  imperfect  constitution  of  the  state,  which 
had  been  recently  and  hastily  adopted,  before  a 
draught  of  one  which  he  hud  formed  on  the  purest 
principles  of  republicanism,  had  reached  the  conven- 
tion, which  was  deliberating  at  Richmond.  The 
chief  service  which  he  performed  was  as  a  member 
of  a  commission  for  revising  the  laws,  consisting, 
besides  himself,  of  Edmund  1'endleton,  George  Wythe, 
(Jeorge  Mason,  and  Thomas  Ludwell  Lee,  by  whom 
no  less  than  126  bills  were  prepared,  from  which  are 
derived  all  the  most  liberal  features  of  the  existing 
laws  of  the  commonwealth.  The  sliare  of  Mr  Jefler- 
son in  this  great  task  was  prominent  and  laborious. 
June  1,  1779,  he  was  chosen  the  successor  of  Mr 
Henry,  in  the  office  of  governor  of  the  state,  and 
continued  in  it  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  he  resigned,  "  from  a  belief,"  as  he  says, 
"  that,  under  the  pressure  of  the  invasion  under 
which  we  were  then  labouring,  the  public  would 
have  more  confidence  in  a  military  chief,  and  that 
the  military  commander  being  invested  with  the  civil 
power  also,  both  might  be  wielded  with  more  energy, 
promptitude  and  effect,  for  the  defence  of  the  state.1' 
General  Nelson  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  Two  days 
after  his  retirement  from  the  government,  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  capture  by  the  enemy,  a  troop  of  horse 
having  been  despatched  to  Monticello,  where  he  was 
residing,  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  prisoner. 
He  was  breakfasting,  when  a  neighbour  rode  up  at 
full  speed  with  the  intelligence  that  the  troop  was 
descending  a  neighbouring  hill.  He  first  sent  off  his 
family  in  a  carriage,  and  after  a  short  delay  for  some 
indispensable  arrangements,  mounted  his  horse,  and 
taking  a  course  through  the  woods,  joined  them  at 
the  house  of  a  friend — a  flight  in  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  discern  any  thing  dishonourable,  although 
it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  sarcasm  and  reproach 
without  end ,  by  the  spirit  of  party. 

June  15,  1781,  Mr  Jefferson  was  appointed  mini- 
ster plenipotentiary,  in  conjunction  with  others,  to 
negotiate  a  peace  then  expected  to  be  effected, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  empress  of  Russia  ;  but 
he  declined,  for  the  same  reason  that  had  induced 
him,  in  1776,  to  decline  also  the  appointment  of  a 
commissioner,  with  doctor  Franklin,  to  go  to  France 
in  order  to  negotiate  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce 
with  that  government.  On  both  occasions,  the  state 
of  his  family  was  such  that  he  could  not  leave  it,  and 
he  "  could  not  expose  it  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and 
of  capture  by  the  British  ships,  then  covering  the 
ocean."  He  saw,  too,  that  "  the  labouring  oar  was 
really  at  home,"  especially  at  the  time  of  his  first 
appointment.  But,  in  November,  1782,  congress, 
having  received  assurance  that  a  general  peace  would 
be  concluded  in  the  winter  and  spring,  renewed  the 
offer  which  they  had  made  the  previous  year;  and 
this  time  it  was  accepted  ;  but  the  preliminary  arti- 
cles being  agreed  upon  before  he  left  the  country, 
he  returned  to  Monticello,  and  was  chosen  (June  6, 
1783)  a  member  of  congress.  It  was  during  the 
session  at  Annapolis,  that,  in  consequence  of  Mr  Jef- 
ferson's proposal,  an  executive  committee  was  formed, 
called  the  committee  of  the  states,  consisting  of  a 
member  from  each  state.  Previously,  executive  and 
legislative  functions  were  both  imposed  upon  con- 
gress ;  and  it  was  to  obviate  the  bad  effects  of  this 
junction,  that  Mr  Jefferson's  proposition  was  adopted. 
Success,  however,  did  not  attend  the  plan  ;  the  mem- 


bers composing  the  committee  quarrelled,  and,  finding 
it  impossible,  on  account  of  their  altercations,  to  fulfil 
their  duties,  they  abandoned  their  post,  after  a  short 
period,  and  thus  left  the  government  without  any  visi- 
ble head,  during  the  adjournment  of  congress.  May 
7,  1784,  congress  having  resolved  to  appoint  another 
minister,  in  addition  to  Mr  Adams  and  doctor  Frank- 
lin, for  negotiating  treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  selected  Mr  Jefferson,  who  accordingly  sailed 
from  Boston  July  5,  and  arrived  in  Paris  August  6. 
Doctor  Franklin  was  already  there,  and  Mr  Adams 
having,  soon  after,  joined  them,  they  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  their  mission.  They  were  not  very  suc- 
cessful, however,  in  forming  the  desired  commercial 
treaties,  and,  after  some  reflection  and  experience,  it 
was  thought  better  not  to  urge  them  too  strongly, 
but  to  leave  such  regulations  to  flow  voluntarily 
from  the  amicable  dispositions  and  the  evident  inter- 
ests of  the  several  nations.  In  June,  1785,  Mr 
Adams  repaired  to  London,  on  being  appointed  mini- 
ster plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  St  James,  and, 
in  July,  doctor  Franklin  returned  to  America,  and 
Mr  Jefferson  was  named  his  successor  at  Paris.  In 
the  February  of  1786,  he  received  a  pressing  letter 
from  Mr  Adams,  requesting  him  to  proceed  to  Lon- 
don immediately,  as  symptoms  of  a  better  disposition 
towards  America  were  beginning  to  appear  in  the 
British  cabinet,  than  had  been  manifested  since  the 
treaty  of  peace.  On  this  account,  he  left  Paris  in 
the  following  March,  and,  on  his  arrival  in  London, 
agreed  with  Mr  Adams  on  a  very  summary  form  of 
treaty,proposing  "an  exchange  of  citizenship  for  our  ci- 
tizens, our  ships,  and  our  productions  generally,  except 
as  to  office."  At  the  usual  presentation,  however, 
to  the  king  and  queen,  both  Mr  Adams  and  himself 
were  received  in  the  most  ungracious  manner,  and, 
after  a  few  vague  and  ineffectual  conferences,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris.  Here  he  remained,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  visit  to  Holland,  to  Piedmont,  and  the  south  of 
France,  until  the  autumn  of  1789,  zealously  pursuing 
whatever  was  beneficial  to  his  country.  September 
26  of  that  year,  he  left  Paris  for  Havre,  and,  cross- 
ing over  to  Cowes,  embarked  for  the  United  States. 
November  23,  he  landed  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and,  whilst 
on  his  way  home,  received  a  letter  from  president 
Washington,  covering  the  appointment  of  secretary 
of  state,  under  the  new  constitution  which  was  jusl 
commencing  its  operation.  He  soon  afterwards 
received  a  second  letter  from  the  same  quarter,  giving 
him  the  option  of  returning  to  France,  in  his  ministe- 
rial capacity,  or  of  accepting  the  secretaryship,  but 
conveying  a  strong  intimation  of  desire  that  he 
would  choose  the  latter  office.  This  communication 
was  produced  by  a  letter  from  Mr  Jefferson  to  the 
president,  in  reply  to  the  one  first  written,  in  which 
he  had  expressed  a  decided  inclination  to  go  back  to 
the  French  metropolis.  He  then,  however,  consented 
to  forego  his  preference,  and,  March  2 1,  arrived  in 
New  York,  where  congress  was  in  session,  and  im- 
mediately entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  post.  It 
would  be  altogether  inconsistent  with  our  limits  to 
give  a  minute  account  of  the  rest  of  Mr  Jeffer- 
son's political  life.  This  could  not  be  done  without 
writing  the  history  of  the  United  States  for  a  certain 
period.  We  must,  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
stating  that  he  continued  to  fill  the  secretaryship  of 
state,  until  the  31st  of  December,  1793,  when  he 
resigned.  From  that  period  until  February,  1797, 
he  lived  in  retirement.  In  this  year  he  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  United  States,  and,  in  1801,  was 
chosen  president,  by  a  majority  of  one  vote  over  his 
competitor,  Mr  Adams.  At  the  expiration  of  eight 
years,  he  again  retired  to  private  life,  from  which  he 
never  afterwards  emerged.  The  rest  of  his  life  was 
passed  at  Monticello,  which  was  a  continued  scene 
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of  the  blandest,  and  most  liberal  hospitality.  Such,  in- 
deed, was  the  extent  to  which  calls  upon  it  were  made, 
by  foreigners  as  well  as  Americans,  that  the  closing 
year  of  his  life  was  imbittered  by  distressing  pecu- 
niary embarrassments.  He  was  forced  to  ask  per- 
mission of  the  Virginia  legislature  to  sell  his  estate 
by  lottery,  which  was  granted.  Shortly  after  Mr 
Jefferson's  return  to  Monticello,  it  having  been  pro- 
posed to  form  a  college  in  his  neighbourhood,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  trustees,  in  which  he  sketched 
a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of 
education  in  Virginia.  This  appears  to  have  led  the 
way  to  an  act  of  the  legislature,  in  the  year  1818,  by 
which  commisioners  were  appointed  with  authority 
to  select  a  site,  and  form  a  plan  for  a  university,  on 
a  large  scale.  Of  these  commissioners,  Mr  Jefferson 
was  unanimously  chosen  the  chairman,  and,  August 
4,  1818,  he  framed  a  report,  embracing  the  princi- 
ples on  which  it  was  proposed  the  institution  should 
be  formed.  The  situation  selected  for  it  was  at 
Charlottesville,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on 
which  Mr  Jefferson  resided.  He  lived  to  see  the 
university — the  child  of  his  old  age — in  prosperous 
operation,  and  giving  promise  of  extensive  usefulness. 
He  fulfilled  the  duties  of  its  rector  until  a  short 
period  before  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1826,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  declaration 
of  independence,  and  within  the  hour  in  which  he  had 
signed  it. 

In  person,  Mr  Jefferson  was  tall  and  well  formed  ; 
his  countenance  was  bland  and  expressive ;  his  con- 
versation fluent,  imaginative,  various,  and  eloquent. 
Few  men  equalled  him  in  the  faculty  of  pleasing  in 
personal  intercourse,  and  acquiring  ascendency  in 
political  connexion.  He  was  the  acknowledged  head 
of  the  republican  party,  from  the  period  of  its  orga- 
nization down  to  that  of  his  retirement  from  public 
life.  The  unbounded  praise  and  blame  which  he 
received  as  a  politician,  must  be  left  for  the  judgment 
of  the  historian  and  posterity.  In  the  four  volumes 
of  his  posthumous  works,  edited  by  his  grandson, 
Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph,  there  are  abundant  ma- 
terials to  guide  the  literary  or  historical  critic  in 
forming  an  estimate  of  his  powers,  acquirements, 
feelings,  and  opinions.  His  name  is  one  of  the 
brightest  in  the  revolutionary  galaxy.  Mr  Jefferson 
was  a  zealous  cultivator  of  literature  and  science.  As 
early  as  1781,  he  was  favourably  known  as  an  author, 
by  Ins  notes  on  Virginia.  He  published,  also,  various 
essays  on  political  and  philosophical  subjects,  and  a 
Manual  of  Parliamentary  practice,  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  In  the  year  1800,  the 
French  national  institute  chose  him  one  of  their 
foreign  members.  The  volumes  of  posthumous  works, 
in  addition  to  an  autobiography  of  the  author  to  the 
year  1790,  consist  principally  of  letters  from  the  year 
1775  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  embrace  a  great 
variety  of  subjects. 

JEFFREY  OF  MONMOUTH.     See  Geoffrey. 

JEFFREYS,  GEORGE,  lord  baron  Wem,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Judge  Jeffreys,  was  born 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  was  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and,  by  at- 
tending an  assize  during  the  plague,  when  few  barris- 
ters could  be  met  with,  he  was  allowed  to  plead, 
although  not  formally  admitted,  and  continued  to 
practise  unrestrained  until  he  attained  the  highest 
employments  in  the  law.  Soon  after  commencing 
his  professional  career,  he  was  chosen  recorder  of 
London  ;  and  to  this  advancement,  and  the  influence 
it  procured  him,  may  be  attributed  his  introduction 
at  court,  and  appointment  of  solicitor  to  the  duke  of 
York.  A  willing  instrument  of  all  sorts  of  measures, 
his  farther  promotion,  at  such  a  period,  was  rapid, 
ii:ul  he  was  appointed,  successively,  a  Welsh  judge 


and  chief-justice  of  Chester,  and  created  a  baronet. 
When  parliament  began  to  prosecute  the  aWwrrere 
(or  church  and  court  party,  so  called  from  their 
address  to  the  king,  Charles  II.,  expressing  their 
abhorrence  of  those  who  endeavoured  to  encroach  on 
the  royal  prerogative),  he  resigned  the  recordership, 
and  was  appointed  chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench. 
On  the  accession  of  James  II.,  he  was  one  of  the 
advisers  and  promoters  of  all  the  oppressive  and 
arbitrary  measures  of  his  reign  ;  and,  for  his  san- 
guinary and  inhuman  proceedings  against  the  adhe- 
rents of  Monmouth,  was  rewarded  with  the  post  of 
lord  high  chancellor  (1685).  He  usually,  however, 
showed  himself  an  able  and  impartial  judge,  where 
political  purposes  were  not  to  be  answered.  His 
deportment  on  the 'bench  was,  in  the  highest  degree, 
discreditable  at  all  times,  and  he  indulged  in  scurrility 
and  abuse  of  the  most  degrading  description.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  prince  ot  Orange,  the  chancellor, 
who  had  disguised  himself  as  a  seaman,  in  order  to 
get  on  board  a  ship  unknown,  was  detected  in  a  low 
public  house  in  Wapping,  by  an  attorney  whom  he 
had  insulted  in  open  court.  The  latter  making  his 
discovery  known,  Jeffreys  was  immediately  seized  by 
the  populace,  and  carried  before  the  lord  mayor,  who 
sent  him  to  the  lords  in  council,  by  whom  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  died  April  18, 
1689. 

JEFFRIES,  JOHN,  M.  D.,  was  born  at  Boston,  in 
America,  Feb.  5,  1744,  and,  after  graduating  at  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine.  After  completing  his  preparatory  studies, 
and  being  admitted  to  practise,  he  went  to  London, 
and  sedulously  attended  the  instructions  of  the  most 
distinguished  lecturers.  June  1, 1769,  the  university 
of  Aberdeen  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  physic,  he  being,  as  it  is  believed,  the  first  native 
of  the  American  provinces  who  obtained  that  honour. 
In  the  same  year,  he  returned  to  Boston,  where  he 
recommenced  his  labours,  and  continued  to  practise, 
with  great  success,  until  the  evacuation  of  that  city 
by  the  British  garrison.  He  then  accompanied  gene- 
ral Howe  to  Halifax.  That  commander  made  him 
surgeon-general  to  the  forces  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  1776. 
In  March,  1779,  he  went  again  to  England,  where  lie 
was  made  surgeon-major  to  the  forces  in  America. 
In  the  spring  of  1779,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
this  office  in  Savannah,  then  in  the  possession  of  the 
British.  He  did  not,  however,  retain  it  very  long, 
for,  in  December,  1780,  he  was  again  in  London, 
having  resigned,  and  proceeded  thither  in  conse- 
quence of  a  severe  domestic  affliction.  In  London, 
he  practised  with  considerable  success,  and  occupied 
himself  much  with  scientific  research,  having  declined 
the  offer  of  the  lucrative  post  of  surgeon  general  to 
the  forces  in  India.  To  ascertain  the  correctness  of 
certain  preconceived  hypotheses  relative  to  atmo- 
spheric temperature,  and  the  practicability  of  some 
aerostatic  improvements  which  had  suggested  them- 
selves to  his  mind,  he  undertook  two  aerial  voyages. 
The  second  one  was  made  Jan.  7,  1785,  from  the 
cliffs  of  Dover,  across  the  British  channel,  into  the 
forest  of  Guinnes,  in  the  province  of  Artois,  in  France, 
and  was  the  only  successful  attempt  to  cross  the  sea 
in  a  balloon.  The  reputation  accruing  from  these 
expeditions  gained  him  the  notice  and  civilities  ot 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  personages  of  the 
day,  procured  for  him  an  introduction  to  all  the 
learned  and  scientific  societies  of  Paris,  and  facilitated 
his  access  to  the  medical  and  anatomical  schools  of 
that  metropolis.  He  drew  up  a  paper,  detailing  the 
result  of  his  various  experiments,  which  was  read 
before  the  royal  society  of  London  with  much  appro- 
bation. In  the  summer  of  1789,  he  repaired  to  Bos- 
ton where  he  soon  acquired  eminence.  It  is  said  that 
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he  delivered  the  first  public  lecture  in  Boston  on 
Biintoiny,  a  branch  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  He 
delivered,  however,  but  one  ;  for,  on  the  second 
evening,  a  mob,  having  collected,  entered  his  anatomi- 
cal room,  and  carried  off,  in  triumph,  his  subject, 
which  was  the  body  of  a  convict,  given  him  by  the 
governor  after  execution.  After  an  uninterrupted 
and  successful  practice  of  fifty-  three  years,  he  was 
seized  with  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  originat- 
ing in  a  hernia  occasioned  by  great  exertion  in  his 
first  aerial  voyage,  which  curried  him  off  on  the  16th 
of  September,  1819,  aged  seventy-six  years. 

JEHOVAH  ;  the  awful  and  ineffable  name  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  which  was  revealed  to  Moses.  The 
pronunciation  of  this  celebrated  nrfayftt^ftarat, 
which  means.  He  who  is,  was,  and  it-ill  be,  or  the 
Eternal,  Unchangeable,  the  Faithful  (Exod.  iii.  14; 
vi.  3),  is  not  known,  nor  is  its  entire  signification, 
though  it  seems  to  contain  all  the  tenses  of  the  He- 
brew word  to  be,  and  to  imply,  as  above  explained, 
eternal  and  necessary  being.  It  reminds  us  of  the 
inscription  on  the  temple  of  Isis,  in  Egypt — "  I  am 
whatever  is,  was,  and  will  be,  and  no  mortal  has  ever 
raised  my  veil;"  and  this  resemblance  may  perhaps 
be  explained  by  the  passage  in  Acts  vii.  22,  "  Moses 
was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians." 
(See  Egyptian  Mythology,  end  of  article  Hierogly- 
phics.) How  far  it  maybe  connected  with  the  excla- 
mation lau,  of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  (Diod.  Sic. 
i.  94 ;  Macrob.,  Saturn,  i.  18),  we  cannot  decide. 
We  know  that  the  Hebrews  cherished  the  most  pro- 
found awe  for  this  incommunicable  and  mysterious 
name,  and  tliat  this  sentiment  led  them  to  avoid  pro- 
nouncing it,  and  to  substitute  for  it,  in  the  sacred 
text,  the  word  Adonai,  which  signifies  the  lord.  This 
custom  still  prevails  among  the  Jews,  who  attribute 
to  the  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  the  Almighty 
the  power  of  working  miracles,  and  thus  explain  those 
of  Christ.  This  religious  respect  for  the  name  of 
God  is  analogous  to  the  veneration  of  the  Egyptians 
for  the  proper  names  of  their  deities.  They  may  be 
written  either  in  the  figurative,  symbolic,  or  phonetic 
characters  (see  Hieroglyphics)-,  and,  in  hieroglyphic 
or  hieratic  inscriptions,  which  are  of  a  sacred  charac- 
ter, they  are  phonetic  ;  but  in  demotic  texts  which  are 
of  a  profane  nature,  the  names  of  the  gods  are  always 
expressed  symbolically,  and  never  phonetically;  and 
Champollion  lias  even  found  that  some  hieroglyphic 
names  of  divinities  were  written  one  way  and  pro- 
nounced another.  The  Greeks,  too,  were  superstiti- 
ously  fearful  of  uttering  the  name  of  Gorgon  or  Demo- 
gorgon,  and  not  less  afraid  of  calling  the  Furies  by  their 
names.  (Euripides,  Orestes,  verses  37  and  430.)  The 
conception  of  the  Jehovah  of  the  Israelites  differs  from 
all  other  theological  conceptions  of  that  age.  No  im- 
age of  him  was  allowed.  He  was  the  invisible  protec- 
tor and  king  of  Israel,  worshipped  by  obedience  to  his 
commandments,  and  an  observance  of  the  ceremonies 
instituted  through  Moses ;  yet  the  Jews  were  not 
sufficiently  advanced  to  adore  their  Jehovah  entirely 
in  a  spiritual  manner,  and  the  popular  belief  attribut- 
ed to  him  more  or  less  of  human  qualities.  Thus  he 
was  conceived,  from  the  time  of  David,  to  have  his 
residence  particularly  on  mount  Zion.  Jehovah  was, 
and  still  is  considered,  by  the  Jews,  as  the  particu- 
lar God  of  their  race,  the  national  God  of  Israel ; 
and  it  was  Christ  who  first  represented  him  as  the 
protector  of  all  mankind,  as  a  father,  and  not  an  ob- 
ject of  fear,  to  whom  the  Israelites  even  attributed 
bad  passions. 

JELLY  includes  every  translucent  juice  so  far 
thickened  as  to  coagulate,  when  cold,  into  a  trem- 
bling mass  ;  as  the  juices  of  acid  or  mucilaginous 
fruit,  currants,  &c.,  which,  by  the  addition  of  one 
part  sugar  to  two  parts  of  juice,  and,  by  boiling, 


have  obtained  a  proper  consistence  ;  also  a  concen 
i  rated  decoction  of  Iceland  moss,  made  agreeable  to 
the  taste  by  the  addition  of  sugar  or  liquorice  ;  also 
strong  decoctions  of  the  horns,  bones,  or  extremities 
of  animals,  boiled  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  stiff  and 
firm  when  cold,  without  the  addition  of  any  sugar. 
The  jellies  of  fruits  are  cooling,  saponaceous,  and 
acescent,  and  therefore  are  gooa  as  medicines  in  all 
disorders  of  the  prhnee  viae,  arising  from  alkalescent 
juices,  especially  when  not  given  alone,  but  diluted 
with  water.  On  the  contrary,  the  jellies  made  from 
animal  substances  are  all  alkalescent,  and  are  there- 
fore good  in  all  cases  in  which  an  acidity  of  the 
humours  prevails.  The  alkalescent  quality  of  these 
is,  however,  in  a  great  measure,  taken  off,  by  adding 
lemon  juice  and  sugar  lemon  to  them.  There  was 
formerly  a  sort  of  jellies  much  in  use,  called  com- 
pound jellies ;  these  had  the  restorative  medicinal 
drugs  added  to  them,  but  they  are  now  scarcely  ever 
heard  of.  Animal  jelly  is  soluble  in  water,  glutin- 
ous, becomes  fluid  by  heat,  coagulates  in  the  cold, 
combines  with  oils  and  resins,  is  decomposed  by  cor- 
rosive alkali,  and  gives  out  ammonium  ;  when  it  is 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  oxalic  acid,  and, 
under  dry  distillation,  yields  the  products  obtainable 
from  all  animal  substances,  and  can  be  changed 
into  a  perfectly  dry  substance  by  evaporation. 

JEMAPPES;  a  village  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
Hainault,  near  Mons,  on  the  Scheldt,  celebrated  as 
the  place  of  the  first  great  battle  in  the  French  re- 
volutionary war,  fought  November  6,  1792,  in  com- 
memoration of  which,  while  under  the  French  dom- 
inion, the  whole  department  was  called  Jemappes. 
The  loss  of  this  battle  by  the  Austrians  had  a 
great  influence  on  the  public  sentiment  of  Europe, 
and  gave  the  highest  impulse  to  the  enthusiasm  uf 
the  French.  The  consequence  of  this  defeat — the 
loss  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  Liege  by  the  allies — 
would  have  been  still  greater,  if  the  French  had  not 
stopped  their  pursuit  of  the  flying  Austrian  army  at 
the  Roer,  instead  of  driving  them  across  the  Rhine. 
The  Prussians  had  already  retired  to  the  Rhine  afier 
their  unsuccessful  campaign  in  1792,  when  Dumou- 
riez  suddenly  fell  upon  the  Netherlands,  planning  the 
movements  of  his  army  with  so  much  skill,  and  execut- 
ing them  with  so  much  rapidity  and  decision,  that  the 
allies  soon  perceived  that  there  was  no  want  of  able 
generals  among  the  French.  The  French  army  was 
more  numerous  than  the  Austrian,  which  was  com- 
manded by  Albert,  duke  of  Saxe-Teschen,  but  the 
latter  had  the  advantage  of  a  position  considered 
almost  impregnable.  The  enthusiasm  and  martial 
spirit  of  the  French,  which  here  displayed  themselves 
in  all  their  brilliancy,  bore  down  all  obstacles,  and 
redoubt  after  redoubt  was  stormed  and  taken,  to  the 
chant  of  the  Marseilles  hymn.  Dumouriez,  who  had 
appointed  the  young  duke  of  Chartres,  now  king  of 
the  French,  his  lieutenant,  commanded  the  centre, 
Dampierre  and  Beurnonville  the  right,  and  Ferrand 
the  left  wing.  The  loss  of  the  Austrians  was  esti- 
mated at  5000  men.  Eight  days  after,  Dumouriez 
entered  Brussels. 

JEMSHID,  or  GIAMSCHID;  a  Persian  sove- 
reign, celebrated  in  Oriental  history,  the  period  of 
whose  existence  is  somewhat  uncertain.  He  is  said 
to  have  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia  about  800  B.  C., 
and  to  have  founded  the  famous  city  of  Istakhar, 
called,  by  the  Greeks,  Persepolis.  To  this  prince  is 
ascribed  the  first  establishment  of  public  baths,  the 
invention  of  tents  and  pavilions,  and  the  use  of  lime  for 
mortar  in  buildings.  He  instructed  his  subjects  in 
astronomy,  and  also  probably  in  the  mysteries  of 
Sabeism,  or  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  but, 
though  he  is  represented  as  a  wise  and  powerful 
monarch,  he  was  unfortunate  in  war,  and,  having 
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been  dethroned  by  Zohak,  an  Arabian  king,  he  spent 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  indigence  and  obscurity. 
His  son  Pheridoun  was  preserved,  by  the  care  of  the 
queen,  from  the  pursuit  of  the  usurper,  and  ultimate- 
ly recovered  his  father's  throne.  See  Malcolm's 
History  of  Persia,  two  volumes,  London,  1829. 

JENA  ;  a  town  of  Saxe-Weimar,  in  Thuringia,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Leuthra  and  the  Saale,  in  a 
romantic  valley,  with  60,000  inhabitants;  lat.  50° 
56'  28"  N.;  Ion.  11°  37'  23"  E.  The  environs  are 
diversified  and  delightful,  and  contain  several  fine 
ruins.  There  are  some  manufactories  at  Jena,  and 
it  has  a  much  frequented  fair,  but  the  chief  support 
of  the  place  is  the  ancient  university.  In  1 547,  the 
elector,  John  Frederic,  after  the  unfortunate  battle 
of  Muhlberg,  being  conducted  a  prisoner  through 
Jena,  and  being  occupied  with  the  design  of  sup- 
plying his  dominions  with  a  substitute  for  the  lost 
university  of  Wittenberg,  founded  by  his  uncle, 
Frederic  the  Wise,  was  pleased  with  the  charming 
valley  of  Jena,  and  advised  his  sons  to  found  a 
university  here.  Three  convents,  with  their  posses- 
sions, were  appropriated  to  this  institution,  which 
Charles  V.  actually  chartered  as  a  university 
(February  2,  1558),  though  not  very  willingly, 
because  it  was  a  Protestant  institution.  Jena  has 
had  many  of  the  first  German  literati  among  her 
professors,  and  the  late  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  was 
stf  liberal  towards  it,  that  it  became  one  of  the  most 
favourite  universities  of  'the  Germans ;  but  the  cele- 
bration of  the  jubilee  of  "the  reformation,  on  the 
Wartburg,  not  far  from  Jena,  where  Luther  trans- 
lated part  of  the  Bible,  and  the  circumstance  that 
Sand,  the  murderer  of  Kotzebue,  studied  there,  induced 
the  other  German  governments  to  prohibit,  in  1819, 
any  of  their  subjects  from  studying  there.  Prussia 
revoked  her  prohibition  in  1825 ;  but  it  has  not 
resumed  its  former  standing.  In  1829,  it  contained 
600  students.  The  university  has  a  library  of 
100.000  volumes,  museums,  a  botanical  garden,  an 
anatomical  theatre,  &c.  It  is  one  of  the  cheapest  in 
Germany.  It  is  also  one  of  the  few  where  the  small 
sword  is  used  in  duels.  Schiller,  the  German  poet, 
was  professor  of  history  at  Jena,  which  is  the  joint 
university  of  the  Saxon  duchies. 

Jena  and  Auerstadt,  Battle  of  (October  14, 
1806).  Placed  in  the  most  unhappy  situation,  since 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  of  December  15,  1805  (see 
Austerlite),  involved  in  war  with  England  and  Sweden 
on  account  of  Hanover,  Prussia  took  up  arms  to 
defend  the  independence  of  Northern  Germany 
against  France ;  but  the  commander-in-chief,  the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  seventy-two  years  old,  instead  of 
penetrating  immediately  beyond  the  Rhine,  and 
compelling  the  elector  of  Hesse,  who  wished  to 
remain  neutral,  to  unite  his  forces  with  those  of 
Prussia,  concentrated  the  Saxon-Prussian  army  in 
Thuringia,  by  which  he  lost  not  only  the  right 
moment  of  attack,  but  also  all  the  advantages  of  his 
line  of  defence  and  communication  with  the  Elbe, 
while  he  obstinately  persisted  in  the  opinion  that 
Napoleon  would  not  act  ou  the  aggressive.  He  dis- 
covered too  late,  that  the  left  flank  of  the  Prussian 
army  was  wholly  exposed  to  the  enemy.  Napoleon, 
who  left  Paris  September  25,  and  arrived  at  Kronach 
October  8,  had  achieved  the  victory,  and  the  great 
results  of  the  campaign  before  the  battle  was  fought, 
by  his  generalship  in  making  himself  master,  within 
five  days,  of  the  region  between  the  Saale,  Elster, 
and  Elbe.  By  his  preparatory  movements,  the  left 
wing  of  the  Prussian  army  was  surrounded,  and 
Saxony,  as  well  as  the  military  roads  to  Dresden  and 
Berlin,  now  lay  open  to  him ;  whereupon  he  pressed 
forward,  without  opposition,  in  the  rear  of  the 
Prussian  army,  as  far  as  Mauburg,  which  Davoust 


occupied  October  13,  while  the  Prussian  army 
stretched  itself  from  Jena  to  Eisenbach,  and  the 
duke  took  up  his  headquarters  at  Weimar,  from 
October  10  to  12.  Two  important  points,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Saale,  were  also  occupied  by  the 
French;  Jena  by  Lannse,  and  Kahla  by  Augereau. 
Napoleon  himself  arrived  at  Jena  from  Gera,  October 
13.  He  had  previously  made  a  proffer  of  peace  to 
the  king  of  Prussia ;  but  the  bearer  of  his  missive  of 
October  12,  from  his  camp  at  Gera,  did  not  reach 
the  king  till  the  day  of  battle.  The  double  battle  at 
Anerstadt  and  Jena,  October  14,  therefore,  completed 
the  defeat  of  the  Prussian  army,  already  vanquished 
by  combinations.  Napoleon  was  master  of  the  points 
of  passage  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saale.  The  Prus- 
sian army,  under  prince  Hohenlohe,  was  separated 
from  that  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  ;  and  the  prince, 
while  he  guarded  the  chaussee,  which  led  to  the 
plain,  where  he  expected  to  be  attacked,  permitted 
the  enemy  to  occupy  the  steep  eminences,  which 
commanded  the  valley  of  the  Muhl,  at  Jena ;  anil 
the  duke  himself  was  equally  negligent  in  regard  to 
the  heights  and  pass  of  Kosen.  These  oversights 
were  disastrous,  for  Napoleon  caused  the  most 
troublesome  obstructions  in  the  narrow  ravines  to  be 
levelled,  on  the  night  of  October  13,  in  order  to  con- 
vey his  artillery  to  the  plateau  of  the  selected  place. 
In  the  morning,  a  thick  cloud  concealed  his  opera- 
tions. By  degrees,  he  brought  80,000  men  on  the 
field.  The  left  wing  was  led  by  Augereau,  the 
guards  by  Lefebre,  the  centre  by  Lannes,  and  the 
right  wing  by  Soult.  Key  subsequently  advanced 
from  the  rear  to  the  first  line.  Three  bloody  battles 
decided  Hohenlohe's  defeat.  At  first,  the  Prussian 
vanguard,  under  .  Tauenzien,  was  overthrown  at 
Klosewitz,  then  the  main  body,  under  prince  Hohen- 
lohe, at  Vierzehnheiligen,  and  lastly  the  former  right 
wing  of  the  army,  under  general  Ruchel,  at  Capel- 
lendorf.  Thus  an  army  of  50,000  men  was  com- 
pletely broken  up.  On  the  same  day,  the  duke  put 
in  motion,  on  the  high  road  leading  from  Auerstadt 
to  Kosen,  his  army  of  50,000  men,  hi  three  divisions ; 
the  first,  under  Schmettau,  accompanied  by  the  king, 
three  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  field-marshal  Mol- 
lendorf ;  but  Davoust,  whose  army  contained  about 
36,000  men,  had  already  a  few  hours  before  occupied 
the  important  pass  of  Kosen.  The  repeated  attacks 
of  the  division  of  Schmettau,  which  met  the  enemy 
at  Hassenhausen,  and  of  general  Blucher's  cavalry, 
were  repelled,  the  second  division  of  the  Prussian 
army  not  coming  to  their  assistance,  being  retarded 
by  the  bad  roads.  The  duke  himself  being  wounded 
in  the  eye  by  a  musket  shot,  and  general  Schmettau 
being  mortally  wounded,  all  unity  of  operations  was 
lost.  The  king  now  committed  the  chief  command 
to  the  field-marshal  Mollendorf,  who  gave  the  orders 
for  the  retreat ;  but  the  first  division,  on  their  retreat, 
becoming  entangled  with  the  second,  which  was 
advancing,  Davoust  so  improved  the  consequent 
confusion  as  to  achieve  a  complete  victory,  which 
won  him  the  title  of  duke  of  Auerstadt.  General 
Kalckreuth  protected,  nevertheless,  for  some  time, 
the  retreat  of  the  army  along  the  road  from  Auerstadt 
to  Weimar  and  Buttstadt.  It  was  intended  to  renew 
the  battle  on  the  15th,  but  on  this  day  the  king 
received  information  in  Sommerda  of  Hohenlohe's 
defeat.  As  the  communication  of  the  army  with 
Halle,  where  the  reserves  were  stationed,  was 
entirely  cut  oft",  and  it  was  pursued  every  where  by 
Napoleon's  battalions,  and  reduced  to  confusion,  it 
was  obliged  to  separate  into  small  corps,  some  of 
which,  under  Hoheulohe's  command,  reached  Mag- 
deburg, and  the  Elbe,  October  26,  by  a  circuitous 
route  over  the  Hartz  mountains.  The  loss  sustained 
by  the  Prussians,  up  to  October  14,  was  above 
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60,000  men,  killed,  wounded,  or  prisoners.  The 
Saxons  lost,  in  the  whole,  twenty-three  officers  killed, 
115  wounded,  and  more  than  6000  men  prisoners. 
The  loss  of  the  French,  in  killed  and  wounded,  did 
not  amount,  according  to  their  own  accounts,  to  more 
than  4100.  The  loss  of  the  Prussians,  after  the 
battle,  was  still  greater;  for,  October  16,  14,000 
Prussians,  under  Mollendorf,  shut  up  in  Erfurt, 
surrendered  to  Murat.  The  captive  Saxons,  how- 
ever, were  released  on  promise  never  to  serve 
iigain  against  France  ;  whereupon  Napoleon  caused 
the  neutrality  of  the  electorate  to  be  proclaimed  by 
the  grand  duke  of  Berg  on  the  17th,  though  peace 
was  not  concluded  with  Saxony  till  December  11,  at 
Posen.  By  this  measure,  Napoleon  secured  his  right 
flank,  in  case  he  should  advance  to  Berlin,  and  opened 
to  liis  own  use  all  the  resources  of  the  electorate, 
which  he  occupied.  The  most  important  events  now 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  October  1 8, 
Bernadotte  attacked  the  Prussian  reserves  of  10,000 
men,  under  Eugene,  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  at  Halle, 
and  made  6000  prisoners.  Davoust  marched  by  way 
of  Leipsic  and  Wittenberg,  Lannes  by  way  of 
Dessau,  to  Berlin  (October  25),  which  Napoleon 
entered  on  the  27th.  Spandau  surrendered  to  Lannes, 
October  25.  Meanwhile  general  Kalckreuth  suc- 
ceeded in  conducting  a  part  of  the  residue  of  the 
army,  1 2,000  in  number,  beyond  the  Oder.  Blucher, 
on  the  contrary,  did  not  join  Hohenlohe  with  the 
wreck  of  the  reserves,  but,  after  the  prince  had 
capitulated  at  Prenzlau  with  17,000  men,  October 
28,  proceeded  to  Strelitz,  where  he  formed  a  junction 
with  the  corps  of  the  duke  of  Weimar,  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  ffils.  His 
forces  now  amounted  to  21,000  men;  but,  pursued 
by  Murat,  Bernadotte  and  Soult,  he  was  obliged  to 
press  forward  towards  Lubeck  on  the  5th,  and  capi- 
tulate at  Ratkau  on  the  7th.  (See  Lubeck.}  Mean- 
while a  corps  of  cavalry  of  6000  men,  under  general 
Schimmelpfennig,  had  surrendered,  on  the  29th,  to 
general  Milhaud,  at  Pasewalk  ;  and  on  the  31st, 
another  corps  of  4000,  under  general  Bila,  at 
Anclam,  surrendered  to  general  Becker.  Stunned 
by  this  annihilation  of  the  Prussian  army  in  the  space 
of  fourteen  days,  the  commanders  of  fortresses  sur- 
rendered their  places  to  the  enemy,  without  the 
honour  of  resistance.  The  last  bulwark  of  the 
monarchy,  Magdeburg,  which  was  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  every  necessary,  general  Kleist  shamefully 
opened  to  the  French  under  Ney,  on  the  8th  of 
November.  Napoleon,  elated  by  his  success,  suddenly 
broke  oft'  the  pacific  negotiations,  which  were  near  a 
conclusion,  carried  his  arms  across  the  Oder,  invited 
the  Poles  to  his  standard,  and  came  up  with  the 
Russians  on  the  Vistula.  To  all  the  military  reasons 
for  the  victory  of  Napoleon,  the  great  moral  difference 
of  the  two  armies  must  be  added — the  French, 
enthusiastic  for  glory  and  for  their  commander,  led  by 
excellent  officers,  mostly  young  ;  the  Prussian  army, 
consisting,  in  a  great  measure,  of  foreigners  and 
rabble,  ready  to  run  away  at  the  first  good  oppor- 
tunity, their  generals  old,  their  king  weak.  Immense 
resources  were  opened  to  Napoleon  by  the  possession 
of  all  North  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  Colberg; 
for  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  electorate  of 
Hesse,  November  1;  of  Brunswick  and  Fulda,  Oct. 
26;  of  Hanover,  November  9  ;  of  the  Hanseatic  cities, 
November  19  ;  of  Mecklenburg,  November  28 ;  and 
of  Oldenburg,  December  6.  November  21,  the 
celebrated  decree  of  Berlin  was  issued,  interdicting 
all  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  the  continent, 
and  declaring  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade. 

JENKINSON,  CHARLES.     See  Liverpool,  Earl  of. 

JENKINSON,  ROBERT  BANKS.  See  Liverpool, 
•Sari  of. 


JENNE,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  importart 
cities  in  Central  Africa,  was  first  visited  by  Cailie', 
the  French  traveller,  in  1828.  It  is  described  by  him 
as  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  a  branch  of  the 
Niger,  separating,  below  Sego,  from  the  main  cur- 
rent, with  which,  after  passing  the  former  city,  it 
again  unites.  The  country  around,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  forms  only  a  marshy  plain,  interspersed 
with  a  few  clumps  of  trees  and  bushes.  The  city  is 
two  miles  and  a  half  in  circuit,  surrounded  by  a 
wall  of  earth ;  the  houses  tolerably  well  built  of 
bricks  dried  in  the  sun  ;  the  streets  so  wide  that 
seven  or  eight  persons  may  walk  abreast.  Popula- 
tion is  estimated  by  Cailie  at  8,000  or  10,000.  The 
inhabitants  consist  of  various  African  tribes,  at- 
tracted by  the  extensive  commerce  of  which  Jenne  is 
the  centre.  The  four  principal  tribes  are  the  Foulahs, 
Mandingoes,  Bambarras  and  Moors,  of  whom  the  first 
are  the  most  numerous,  and  are  strict  adherents  to 
Mohammedanism,  compelling  the  pagan  Bambarras  to 
conform  to  the  rules  of  the  Koran,  whilst  they  are 
at  Jenne.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  thirty 
or  forty  Moorish  merchants,  who  maintain  a  com- 
munication with  Timbuctoo,  in  barks  of  considerable 
size,  ranged  along  the  river.  The  markets  are  filled 
with  the  productions  of  the  surrounding  country,  either 
for  consumption  or  exportation  ;  in  exchange  for 
which,  articles  are  brought  from  Timbuctoo,  includ- 
ing a  variety  of  European  goods.  Cailie  found  the 
merchants  of  Jenne  more  polished  than  any  natives 
of  Africa  with  whom  he  had  had  dealings.  The  mode 
of  living  is  extremely  simple.  See  Caille's  Journey 
to  Timbuctco. 

JENNER,  EDWARD  ;  an  English  physician,  cele- 
brated for  having  introduced  the  practice  of  vaccina- 
tion, as  a  preventive  of  the  small-pox.  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  a  clergyman  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
was  born  May  17,  1749.  Being  destined  for  the 
medical  profession,  he  was,  after  a  common  school 
education,  placed  as  an  apprentice  with  a  surgeon,  at 
Sodbury,  in  his  native  county.  He  subsequently 
visited  London,  to  finish  his  studies,  by  attending  the 
lectures  of  the  celebrated  anatomist  John  Hunter. 
Returning  to  the  country,  he  settled  at  Berkeley,  to 
practise  the  various  branches  of  his  profession.  He 
had  already  obtained  the  reputation  of  an  ingenious 
practitioner,  and  a  man  of  talent  and  science,  when  he 
made  known  to  the  world  the  important  discovery 
which  has  raised  him  to  an  enviable  situation  among 
the  benefactors  of  the  human  race.  His  investiga- 
tions concerning  the  cow-pox  were  commenced  about 
the  year  1776,  when  his  attention  was  excited  by  the 
circumstance  of  finding  that  some  individuals,  to 
whom  he  attempted  to  communicate  the  small-pox 
by  inoculation,  were  not  susceptible  of  the  disease ; 
and,  on  inquiry,  he  found  that  all  such  patients, 
though  they  had  never  had  the  small-pox,  had  under- 
gone the  casual  cow-pox,  a  disease  common  among 
the  farmers  and  dairy-servants  in  Gloucestershire, 
who  had  some  idea  of  its  preventive  effect.  Other 
medical  men  were  aware  of  the  prevalence  of  this 
opinion  ;  but  they  treated  it  as  a  popular  prejudice  ; 
and  Jenner  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  ascer- 
tained its  correctness,  and  endeavoured  to  derive 
from  it  some  practical  advantage.  He  discovered 
that  the  variolce  vaccines,  as  the  complaint  has  been 
since  termed,  having,  in  the  first  instance,  been  pro- 
duced by  accidental  or  designed  inoculation  of  the  mat- 
ter afforded  by  a  peculiar  disease  affecting  the  udder  of 
a  cow,  could  be  propagated  from  one  human  subject 
to  another  by  inoculation,  rendering  all  who  passed 
through  it  secure  from  the  small-pox.  He  made  known 
his  discovery  to  some  medical  friends,  and  in  the  month 
of  July,  1796,  Mr  Cline,  surgeon  to  St  Thomas's 
hospital,  introduced  vaccination  into  the  metropolis. 
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The  practice  of  vaccine  inoculation  was  adopted  in 
the  army  and  navy,  and  honours  and  rewards  were 
conferred  on  the  author  of  the  discovery,  The 
diploma  constituting  him  doctor  of  medicine,  was 
presented  to  Jenner  as  a  tribute  to  his  talents,  by  the 
university  of  Oxford.  He  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  of  other  learned  associations  ;  and 
a  parliamentary  grant  was  made  to  him  of  the  sum  of 
.£20,000.  The  extension  of  the  benefits  of  vaccination 
to  foreign  countries,  spread  the  fame  of  the  discoverer, 
who  received  several  congratulatory  addresses  from 
continental  potentates.  He  died  suddenly,  in  conse- 
quence of  apoplexy,  January  26,  1823,  and  was 
interred  in  the  parish  church  of  Berkeley.  Doctor 
Jenner  was  the  author  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Causes 
and  Effects  of  the  Cow-pox,  (1798,  4to);  and  Farther 
Observations  on  the  Variolae  Vaccines,  or  Cow-pox, 
besides  various  letters  and  papers  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, published  in  periodical  works.  See  Vaccination. 

JENNY,  COTTON.     See  Spinning. 

JENYNS,  SOAME,  a  witty  and  elegant  writer,  was 
the  only  son  of  Sir  Roger  Jenyns,  knight.  He  was 
born  in  London,  in  1704,  and  received  a  domestic 
education  until  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  he  was 
entered  a  fellow  commoner  of  St  John's  college, 
Cambridge.  He.  remained  three  years  at  the  univer- 
sity, and  then  married  early  a  lady  with  a  large  for- 
tune, to  whom  his  father  was  guardian ;  but  the 
marriage  proved  unhappy,  and,  in  consequence  of  an 
elopement,  a  separation  took  place.  In  his  youth, 
Mr  Jenyns,  with  a  small  and  delicate  person,  sus- 
tained the  character  of  a  beau,  and  his  first  perfor- 
mance was  a  poem  on  the  Art  of  Dancing,  published 
in  1728.  In  1741,  he  was  left,  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  master  of  a  large  fortune,  on  which  lie  entered 
into  public  life  as  representative  of  the  county  of 
Cambridge.  He  began  his  career  by  supporting  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  and  ever  after  remained  a  faithful 
adherent  to  the  minister  for  the  time  being.  In  1757, 
he  published  his  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Origin  of  Evil,  the  fundamental  principle  of  which  is, 
that  the  production  of  good  without  evil  is  impossible; 
that  evils  spring  from  necessity,  and  could  not  be 
done  away  without  the  sacrifice  of  some  superior 
good,  or  the  admission  of  greater  disorder.  In  re- 
spect to  moral  evil,  his  theory  is,  that  it  is  permitted, 
in  order  to  provide  objects  for  the  just  infliction  of 
physical  evils.  In  1776,  appeared  his  View  of  the 
Internal  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion.  The 
foundation  of  his  reasoning  is,  that  the  Christian 
religion  is  a  system  of  ethics  so  superior  to,  and  un- 
like any  thing  which  had  previously  entered  into  the 
mind  of  man,  that  it  must  necessarily  be  divine.  In 
1782,  appeared  his  Disquisitions  on  Various  Subjects 
(8vo.),  which  are  marked  with  his  usual  characteris- 
tics of  sprightly  wit  and  shrewd  observation,  but  are 
vague  -  and  declamatory.  He  died  in  1787.  His 
works  have  been  collected  into  four  volumes  (12mo), 
with  a  life  prefixed  by  C.  N.  Cole. 

JEPHTH  A  H  ;  a  natural  son  of  Gilead,  who,  being 
driven  from  home  by  his  brothers,  lived  in  the  land 
of  Tob,  but,  when  the  Ammonites  waged  war  against 
Israel,  was  sent  for  to  defend  his  countrymen.  Jeph- 
thah  tried  conciliatory  measures,  but  being  unsuccess- 
ful in  this,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Israelites, 
flnd  defeated  the  enemy.  Having  rashly  made  a  vow 
that,  if  he  was  victorious,  he  would  sacrifice  to  God, 
as  a  burnt-offering,  whatever  should  first  come  to 
meet  him  from  his  house,  he  was  met,  on  his  return, 
by  his  daughter,  his  only  child,  whom  he  sacrificed, 
in  consequence,  to  the  Lord.  (Judges,  xi.  29,  40.) 
The  mode  in  which  the  sacrifice  was  performed,  has 
given  rise  to  much  controversy,  some  authors  main- 
taining that  Jephthah  put  her  to  death  near  the  altar; 
others  that  he  devoted  her  to  perpetual  virginity  in 


the  temple ;  other*,  and  most  commentators,  think 
that  he  actually  sacrificed  her  as  a  burnt-offering, 
and,  though  Moses  prohibits,  explicitly,  such  a  sacri- 
fice, that  it  may  have  been  permitted  in  the  wild  and 
barbarous  times  of  Jephthah.  Jephthah  ruled  six 
years  as  a  judge  and  general.  (Judges  xi.  and  xii.) 

JERBOA  (dipus,  Gmel.)  These  singular  little 
animals  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  old  continent, 
but  seldom  in  great  plenty.  The  most  common 
species  is  the  D.  sagitta.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellowish 
fawn-colour  on  the  upper  parts,  and  white  beneath  ; 
the  length  of  the  body  is  about  eight  inches,  and  of 
the  tail  ten.  The  jerboas  inhabit  dry,  hard,  and 
clayey  ground,  in  which  they  make  their  burrows. 
These  are  of  considerable  length,  and  run  oblique 
and  winding  ;  at  about  half  a  yard  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  they  terminate  in  large  excavations  or 
nests  ;  they  are  usually  provided  with  but  one.  open- 
ing, though  the  animals  are  provident  enough  to 
make  another  passage,  to  within  a  short  distance 
from  the  surface,  through  which  they  rapidly  pene- 
trate in  case  of  necessity.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
kill  them,  except  by  coniing  on  them  unawares. 
The  Arabs,  however,  take  them  nlive,  by  stopping 
up  all  the  outlets  of  the  different  galleries  belonging 
to  the  colony,  with  the  exception  of  one,  through 
which  they  force  them  out.  They  keep  within  their 
holes  during  the  day,  sleeping  rolled  up,  with  their 
head  between  their  thighs.  At  sunset  they  come 
out,  and  remain  abroad  till  morning.  They  go  on 
their  hind  legs  only,  the  fore  legs  being  very  short  ; 
their  motion  is,  nevertheless,  very  rapid,  being  effected 
by  leaps  of  six  or  seven  feet,  which  they  repeat  so 
swiftly,  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  overtake  them. 
They  do  not  proceed  in  a  straight  line,  but  spring 
first  to  one  side,  and  then  to  the  other.  In  leaping, 
they  carry  their  tails  stretched  out,  whilst,  in  stand- 
ing or  walking,  they  carry  them  in  the  form  of  an  S, 
the  lower  curve  touching  the  ground.  In  their  wild 
state,  these  animals  are  very  fond  of  bulbous  roots; 
but,  when  confined,  they  will  feed  on  raw  meat. 
They  are  tamed  without  much  difficulty,  but  they 
require  to  be  kept  warm.  The  jerboa  is  supposed 
to  be  the  cony  of  the  Bible.  It  was  forbidden  food 
to  the  Israelites  ;  it  is,  however,  eaten  by  the  Arabs. 

JEREMIAH,  the  second  of  the  great  prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament,  of  a  noble  Jewish  family  of  the 
priestly  order,  flourished  during  the  darkest  period  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  under  the  last  four  kings,  till 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  exercised  the  prophe- 
tic office  for  forty  years,  with  unwearied  patience  and 
fidelity.  But  in  vain  did  he  exhaust  admonitions, 
entreaties,  and  warnings  to  move  the  people  to  a 
sense  of  piety  and  resignation  ;  he  was  rewarded  by 
abuse,  imprisonment,  and  menaces  of  death.  After 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when  all  the  people 
were  carried  into  captivity,  he  was  honoured  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  as  the  noblest  of  his  nation,  and  per- 
mitted to  choose  his  own  place  of  residence.  The 
old  prophet  staid  by  the  ruins  of  the  holy  city,  and 
continued  to  direct  the  remaining  Jews  by  his  coun- 
sels till  their  flight  into  Egypt,  where  he  died  at  ai 
advanced  age.  He  began,  under  the  reign  of  Jehoia- 
kim,  to  dictate  his  instructions  and  prophecies  to  his 
amanuensis  Baruch.  They  evince  the  most  ardent 
patriotism  and  unshaken  trust  in  the.  God  of  his 
fathers,  but,  at  the  same  time,  shew  how  much  the 
spirit  of  the  prophet  was  crushed  by  his  own  misfor- 
tunes and  the  disasters  of  his  country.  It  is  only  in 
his  predictions  against  foreign  states,  that  his  expres- 
sion rises  to  some  degree  of  strength,  but  elsewhere 
his  tone  is  as  mild  as  his  character,  and  mournful  as 
the  times  in  which  he  lived.  He  clearly  foresaw  the 
downfall  of  Judah,  and  lamented  it  on  the  ruins  of 
Jerusalem.  His  Lamentations,  the  fruit  of  this  grief 
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for  the  fete  of  his  country,  are  elegies  full  of  touching 
melancholy  and  pious  resignation,  which,  by  their 
beautiful,  harmonious  structure,  remind  us  of  a  better 
era  of  Hebrew  poetry. 

JERICHO  ;  a  considerable  town  of  ancient  Judea, 
on  a  plain  north-east  of  Jerusalem,  on  tiie  west  of 
Jordan,  noted,  especially  in  Solomon's  time,  for  its 
balsam-gardens,  and  its  thickets  of  palm-trees  and 
roses,  and  carrying  on  a  flourishing  trade  in  balsam 
and  spices.  It  was  the  key  of  Palestine,  and  was 
therefore  invested  by  the  Israelites,  who  had  passed 
the  Jordan  under  Joshua  to  conquer  this  country. 
On  the  seventh  day  it  was  taken  in  a  miraculous 
manner,  and  destroyed,  but  was  rebuilt  some  time 
after.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  village  of 
Italia.  The  gardens  and  thickets  have  disappeared ; 
the  balsam-tree  alone  is  cultivated.  There  is  a 
creeping  plant,  with  a  singularly  shaped  and  fragrant 
flower,  which  we  call  the  rose  of  Jericho  (anastatica). 
It  was  probably  brought  over  to  Europe  in  the  times 
of  the  crusades. 

JERMACK.     See  Siberia. 

JERMOLOFF  (not  Yermalojft,  ALEXEI  PETRO- 
WITCH  ;  Russian  general  of  infantry,  governor  of  the 
provinces  of  Georgia  and  Caucasus,  and  general  in 
chief  of  the  army  of  the  Caucasus.  In  April,  1815, 
Jermoloff  commanded  the  second  corps  of  the  Rus- 
sian army,  which,  under  Barclay  de  Tolly,  marched 
from  Poland  into  France.  In  1817,  he  was  sent, 
with  50,000  select  troops,  to  occupy  the  frontiers  on 
the  side  of  Persia.  Having  personally  inspected  all 
the  military  posts,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the 
Persian  court  at  Teheran,  where  the  Russian  cabinet 
wished  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  British. 
For  this  reason,  the  suite  of  Jermoloff  was  very 
splendid.  He  had  with  him  the  flower  of  the  Rus- 
sian nobility,  and,  besides,  some  French  officers, 
whom  Napoleon  had  sent  with  Gardanne  on  a  similar 
mission  to  Persia  in  1807.  Jermoloff  also  received 
the  reports  made  by  Gardanne,  and  the  maps  drawn 
by  the  French  officers.  A  very  advantageous  treaty 
of  commerce  and  amity  was  soon  concluded  between 
Russia  and  Persia,  by  which  the  peace  of  Tiflis,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1814,  was  confirmed.  Russia  was  in- 
trusted by  the  same  compact,  in  some  degree,  with 
the  guarantee  of  the  Persian  succession,  and  Persia 
was  placed  almost  in  the  same  relation  to  Russia,  as 
Poland  had  been  in  the  time  of  Catharine  II.  Jer- 
moloff  then  returned  to  his  former  station,  and  exerted 
himself  much  for  the  improvement  of  commerce  in 
those  parts.  In  1819,  he  sent  captain  Murawjeff 
to  the  coast  of  the  Caspian  sea,  to  invite  the  Turk- 
mans living  there  to  form  amicable  connexions  with 
Russia.  Under  him,  the  army  of  the  Caucasus  was 
increased  to  100,000  men.  In  1827,  he  subdued  the 
Tshetchenizes  mountaineers,  addicted  to  robbery. 
In  1826,  he  repulsed  the  Persians,  who,  under  Abbas 
Mirza,  had  broken  the  peace  of  Ghulistan.  In  April, 
1 827,  general  Paskewitch  succeeded  him  in  the  chief 
command  against  the  Persians. 

JEROME,  ST,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  prolific 
authors  of  the  early  Latin  church,  was  born  about 
331,  in  Dalmatia,  of  wealthy  parents,  educated  with 
care  in  literary  studies,  and  made  familiar  with  the 
Roman  and  Greek  classics,  under  the  grammarian 
Donatus  at  Rome.  But  he  did  not  escape  uncon- 
taminated  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  capital;  and 
he  himself  confesses  the  excesses  of  his  youth.  He 
soon,  however,  became  inclined  to  the  Christian 
faith.  The  catacombs  and  tombs  of  the  martyrs  first 
excited  his  devotion.  His  travels  on  the  Rhine  and 
in  Gaul,  made  him  acquainted  with  several  Christian 
preachers,  and  before  his  fortieth  year  he  was  bap- 
tiaed  in  Rome.  After  a  long  residence  at  Aquileia, 
be  went,  in  373,  to  Antioch,  in  Syria,  where  his  in- 


clination to  an  ascetic  life  became  more  decided.  In 
374,  he  retired  to  the  deserts  of  Chalcis,  and  there 
passed  four  years  as  a  hermit,  in  the  severest  mortifi- 
cations and  laborious  studies.  He  left  his  solitude 
again  to  be  ordained  presbyter  at  Antioch.  He  did 
not,  however,  confine  himself  to  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  this  office,  but  soon  after  went  to  Constan- 
tinople, to  enjoy  the  instruction  of  Gregory  of  Na- 
zianzen.  In  Rome,  whither  he  accompanied  his 
friend  the  bishop  Damasus,  he  made  his  appearance 
as  a  teacher.  His  exposition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
found  favour  with  the  Roman  ladies  ;  and,  although 
no  one  reprehended  more  than  lie  the  manners  of 
the  fashionable  world,  several  matrons  of  distinction, 
with  their  daughters,  complied  with  his  exhortations, 
and  became  nuns.  St  Marcella  and  St  Paula  are 
celebrated  for  the  learned  and  ingenious  theological 
epistles  he  wrote  them,  and  for  their  rare  monastic 
piety.  Paula  accompanied  him  to  Palestine,  in  386, 
where  he  founded  a  convent  at  Bethlehem,  with  her 
funds,  and  in  her  society:  in  this  he  remained  till  his 
death,  in  420.  His  writings  show  his  active  parti- 
cipation in  the  controversies  concerning  the  doc- 
trines of  Origen,  Meletus  and  Pelagius ;  he  always 
defended,  with  zeal  and  ability,  the  orthodox  doc- 
trines of  the  church,  though  his  own  writings  are  not 
free  from  the  vestiges  of  the  views  and  opinions  of 
these  different  parties.  His  profound  knowledge  of 
the  Bible,  which  he  read  in  the  original  languages, 
frequently  led  him  to  results  on  which  he  subse- 
quently had  controversies  with  the  church  ;  and  his 
method  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures  borders  closely 
on  the  allegorical  interpretations  of  Origen,  whom  lie 
respected,  studied,  and  attacked.  His  biblical  labours 
are  highly  valuable;  his  Latin  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, from  the  original  language,  is  the  foundation  of 
the  Vulgate, and  his  commentary  gave  anew  impulse 
to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  the  controversy 
with  Jovinian  and  Vigilantius,  the  opponents  of  the 
ascetic  bigotry,  his  immoderate  zeal  for  the  monastic 
life,  which  contributed  much  towards  the  promotion 
of  this  new  institution,  led  him  to  expressions  which 
manifest  more  strength  and  fire  of  feeling  than  matu- 
rity of  judgment.  On  the  whole,  with  a  glowing 
imagination,  which  made  his  style  lively  and  attrac- 
tive, and  with  an  extensive  knowledge  of  languages, 
he  possessed  a  less  philosophical  genius  than  his 
more  celebrated  contemporary  Augustine. 

JEROME  OF  PRAGUE;  of  the  family  of  Faul- 
fisch,  educated  at  the  universities  of  Prague,  Paris, 
Cologne,  and  Heidelberg  ;  in  faith  and  sufferings, 
the  companion  of  the  famous  John  Huss,  whom  he 
excelled  in  learning  and  eloquence,  and  to  whom,  in 
the  bold  attempt  at  reformation  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, he  was  inferior  only  in  moderation  and  pru- 
dence. His  reputation  for  learning  was  so  great, 
that  he  was  employed  by  Ladislaus  II.  of  Poland,  to 
organize  the  university  of  Cracow  ;  and  Sigismund 
of  Hungary  caused  Jerome  to  preach  before  him  in 
Buda.  The  doctrines  of  Wickliff,  which  he  intro- 
duced into  his  preaching,  subjected  him  to  a  short 
imprisonment  by  the  university  of  Vienna  ;  but  he 
was  released  by  the  people  of  Prague.  He  now  took 
a  zealous  part,  at  Prague,  in  the  contest  of  his  friend 
Huss  against  the  abuses  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the 
dissoluteness  of  the  clergy,  and  not  unfrequently  pro- 
ceeded to  violence.  He  attacked  the  worship  of  relics 
with  ardour,  trampled  them  under  foot,  and  caused 
the  monks,  who  opposed  him,  to  be  arrested,  and 
even  had  one  thrown  into  theMoldau.  He  publicly 
burned,  in  1411,  the  bull  of  the  crusade  against  La- 
•lislaus  of  Naples,  and  the  papal  indulgences.  When 
fluss  was  imprisoned  in  Constance,  he  could  not 
remain  inactive  and  hastened  to  his  defence.  But 
i  public  letter,  in  which  he  requested  a  safe  con- 
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duct  from  the  council  of  Uberlingen,  was  not  satis- 
factorily answered,  and,  on  his  attempting  to  return 
to  Prague,  the  duke  of  Sulzbach  caused  him  to  be 
arrested  in  Hirgchau,  and  carried  in  chains  to  Con- 
stance. He  here  received,  in  prison,  information  of 
the  terrible  fate  of  his  friend,  and,  after  several  hear- 
ings, in  which  no  one  was  able  to  oppose  him,  an 
imprisonment  of  half  a  year  had  so  worn  him 
down,  that  he  finally  yielded  to  violence,  and,  on  the 
11  tli  Sept.,  1415,  consented  to  recant  the  heresies 
with  which  he  and  Huss  were  charged.  But  this 
apostasy  did  not  deliver  him,  and,  after  languishing 
a  year,  without  being  able  to  see  or  read,  in  the 
darkness  of  the  dungeon,  he  displayed  his  former 
courage,  on  an  audience  on  the  26th  May,  1416.  He 
solemnly  retracted  his  recantation,  avowed  that  none 
of  his  sins  tormented  him  more  than  his  apostasy, 
and  vindicated  the  principles  of  Huss  and  Wickliff, 
with  a  boldness,  energy  and  eloquence,  that  extorted 
the  admiration  of  his  adversaries,  but,  nevertheless, 
precipitated  his  destruction.  May  30,  he  was  burn- 
ed at  the  command  of  the  council.  He  proceeded 
to  the  pile,  consoled  by  singing  the  apostles'  creed 
and  spiritual  hymns,  and  gave  up  his  spirit  in  prayer. 
His  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  Rhine,  in  order  to 
annihilate  his  memory ;  but  posterity  has  done  him 
justice,  and  reveres  him  as  the  martyr  of  truth,  who, 
unwearied  in  life,  and  noble  in  death,  has  acquired 
an  immortal  renown  for  his  share  in  the  reformation. 
His  views  and  doctrines  coincided  closely  with  those 
of  Huss.  See  Huss. 

JERSEY,  NEW.     See  New  Jersey. 

JERSEY,  ISLE  OF  ;  a  thriving  and  very  populous 
island  in  the  English  channel,  the  largest  and  most 
southerly  of  that  group  on  the  coast  of  France,  which 
forms  an  appendage  to  the  British  crown.  Its  figure 
is  nearly  an  oblong  square,  stretching,  in  an  easterly 
direction,  twelve  miles,  with  a  breadth  no  where 
greater  than  seven,  and  at  a  medium  five  miles.  It 
contains  about  40,000  acres,  twelve  parishes,  two 
towns — St  Helier,  the  capital,  and  St  Aubin— and 
several  villages  and  fortresses.  Its  coast  is  surrounded 
by  a  natural  barrier  of  rocks,  which  nearly  encircle 
the  whole  island.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  mild, 
the  soil  fertile,  and  the  situation  well  adapted  to 
commerce.  The  inhabitants  speak  the  French  lan- 
guage, though  it  is  now  on  the  decline.  They 
make  their  own  laws  ;  are  exempt  from  naval  and 
military  service,  and  from  the  dominion  of  the  English 
church  ;  have  the  benefit  of  a  free  port,  and  trade 
with  the  enemies  of  Britain,  even  in  time  of  war  ; 
above  all,  they  are  free  from  the  taxes  with  which 
the  mother  country  is  loaded.  They  are  almost 
wholly  occupied  in  agriculture  and  commerce.  The 
land  is  sufficiently  adapted  for  all  the  common  crops, 
and  also  for  the  pasture  of  cattle,  which  is  practised 
to  some  extent ;  but  the  singular  mildness  of  the  cli- 
mate has  decided  the  inhabitants  to  apply  chiefly  to 
the  produce  of  the  orchard,  and  to  trust,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  their  trade  for  a  supply  of  grain,  at  least 
for  one  third  of  their  consumption.  The  fruits, 
therefore,  are  of  the  highest  flavour  ;  and  great 
quantities  of  cider,  the  common  beverage',  are  made 
annually.  Various  fortresses  have  been  erected,  viz. 
Elizabeth  castle,  mount  Orgueil,  fort  Henry,  La  Roc- 
co,  and  several  others.  The  coast  is  also  defended 
by  a  chain  of  martello  towers,  and  by  numerous  re- 
doubts and  batteries.  The  government  consists  of  a 
court  of  judicature,  and  an  ecclesiastical  body  acting 
separately,  and,  at  the  same  time,  uniting  with  twelve 
constables  and  a  military  governor,  to  form  the  as- 
sembly of  the  states,  the  legislative  body  of  the 
island,  without  whose  approbation  no  law  made  in 
Britain  is  binding.  The  governor  is  appointed  by 
the  crown,  convokes  the  assembly,  and  has  a  nega- 


tive voice,  which,  however,  is  merely  nominal,  except 
where  the  interest  of  the  crown  is  concerned.  The 
court  of  judicature  consists  of  a  bailiff  and  a  presi- 
dent, chosen  by  the  crown,  twelve  jurats,  chosen  by 
the  householders,  and  various  officers  ;  the  clerical 
court,  of  a  dean  and  eleven  rectors.  Remains  of 
antiquities,  principally  druidical,  are  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island.  The  architecture  of  all  the 
churches  is  the  pointed  or  Gothic.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made  by  the  French  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  island,  but  without  success ;  the  most  remark- 
able was  in  1781.  Population,  47,544  ;  seventy-five 
miles  from  Weymouth,  the  nearest  shore  of  England  ; 
and  from  Carteretand  Boil,  the  nearest  of  the  French 
ports,  seventeen.  Lon.  of  St  Aubin,  2°  11'  W. ;  lat. 
49°  13'  N. 

JERUSALEM  (Heb.  Salem;  hence  the  Greek 
Hterosolyma,  the  sacred  Solyma,  and  the  Turkish 
Soliman).  This  celebrated  city  of  Palestine  is  subject 
to  the  pacha  of  Damascus.  Its  environs  are  barren 
and  mountainous.  The  city  lies  on  the  western  de- 
clivity of  a  hill  of  basalt,  surrounded  with  rocks  and 
deep  valleys,  with  a  much  colder  climate  than  one 
would  expect  from  its  geographical  situation.  It  is 
now  only  about  two  miles  in  circuit.  The  town  is 
built  irregularly,  has  pretty  high  walls,  and  six 
gates,  which  still  bear  Hebrew  names.  The  houses 
are  of  sandstone,  three  stories  high,  and  without 
windows  in  the  lower  story.  This  lifeless  uniformity 
is  only  diversified,  here  and  there,  by  the  spires  of 
the  mosques,  the  towers  of  the  churches,  and  a  few 
cypresses.  Of  25,000  inhabitants,  13,000  are  Moham- 
medans, and  4000  Jews.  Christians  and  Jews  wear 
a  blue  turban  to  distinguish  them.  The  women,  in 
their  close  veils  and  white  dress,  look  like  walking 
corpses.  The  streets  are  unpaved,  and  filled  either 
with  clouds  of  dust  or  with  mire.  Nothing  is  to  be 
seen  but  veiled  figures  in  white,  insolent  Turks,  and 
stupid  or  melancholy  Christians.  That  Jerusalem  is 
no  place  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  or  sciences 
one  may  easily  conjecture,  from  the  despotism  of  the 
Turks,  and  the  gloomy  superstition  of  the  Christians. 
Weavers  and  slipper-makers  are  the  only  artisans. 
A  multitude  of  relics,  which  are,  probably,  not  all 
manufactured  in  the  city,  but  are  sent  in  also  from 
the  neighbourhood,  are  sold  to  the  credulous  pilgrims. 
Nevertheless,  this  city  forms  a  central  point  of  trade 
to  the  Arabians  in  Syria,  Arabia  and  Egypt.  The 
people  export  oil,  and  import  rice  by  the  way  "of  Acre. 
The  necessaries  of  life  are  in  profusion,  and  quite 
cheap,  the  game  excellent,  and  the  wine  very  good. 
The  pilgrims  are  always  a  chief  source  of  support  to 
the  inhabitants  ;  at  Easter,  they  often  amount  to 
5000.  But  few  of  them  are  Europeans.  Jerusalem 
has  a  governor,  a  cadi  or  supreme  judge,  a  comman-. 
der  of  the  citadel,  and  a  mufti  to  preside  over  reli- 
gious matters.  There  are  still  many  places  and 
buildings  in  the  city  designated  by  ancient  sacred 
names.  The  citadel,  which  is  pretended  to  have 
been  David's  castle,  is  a  Gothic  building  throughout. 
It  is  also  called  the  Pisan  tower,  probably  because  it 
was  built  by  the  Pisans  during  the  crusades.  AU 
the  pilgrims  go  to  the  Franciscan  monastery  of  the 
Holy  Saviour,  where  they  are  maintained  a  month  gra- 
tuitously. Besides  this,  there  are  sixty-one  Christian 
convents  in  Jerusalem,  of  which  the  Armenian  is  the 
largest.  They  are  supported  by  benevolent  contri- 
butions, principally  from  Europe.  The  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  has  been  for  1500  years  the  most 
sacred  place  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  composed  of  sever- 
al churches  united,  and  is  said  to  be  erected  on  Gol- 
gotha. Here  is  shown,  in  a  large  subterraneous 
apartment  richly  ornamented,  the  pretended  grave  of 
the  Saviour,  with  a  sarcophagus  of  white  marble. 
The  empress  Helena  is  reported  to  have  founded  this 
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church  in  the  fourth  century,  after  she  had  found  the 
true  cross.  The  Jews  live  in  great  wretchedness, 
and  are  confined  to  a  small  part  of  the  city.  The 
temple  of  the  Mohammedans,  which  is  regarded  as 
one  of  their  greatest  sanctuaries,  is  magnificent.  No 
Jew  or  riiri>ti;m  is  permitted  to  enter  the  inner 
sanctuary.  This  temple  consists  of  two  large  build- 
ings, of  which  the  one,  El  Aksa,  is  adorned  with  a 
splendid  dume  and  beautiful  wilding.  The  other 
edifice  is  octangular,  and  is  called  El  Sahara.  Here 
the  Mohammedans  show  the  footsteps  of  their  pro- 
phet surrounded  with  a  golden  grate  ;  and  a  Koran, 
which  is  four  feet  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad. 
<>u  tlie  mount  of  Olives  is  to  be  seen  a  Christian 
church,  in  which  is  shown  a  foot-print  of  the  Saviour, 
which  he  left  on  the  place,  when  he  ascended  to 
heaven.  Besides  many  old  Jewish  monuments,  there 
are  a  great  many  Greek  and  Roman,  several  Chris- 
tian, nnd,  especially,  Gothic  monuments,  which  ori- 
ginated in  the  times  of  the  crusades. 

A  contemporary  of  Abraham,  Melchisedec,  is  called 
king  of  Salem,  2000  years  before  Christ :  this  Salem 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Jerusalem  of  after  times.  This 
town  then  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Jebusites, 
and  when  the  Israelites  conquered  the  land  of  pro- 
mise (B.  C.  1500),  it  was  assigned,  in  the  division  of 
the  country,  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  The  Jebusites, 
however,  appear  afterwards  to  have  recovered  posses- 
sion of  the  place ;  for  David  conquered  the  city, 
called  it  after  his  name,  and  built  the  castle  of  Zion. 
His  son  Solomon  greatly  embellished  the  city,  and 
caused  the  temple  to  be  built  by  the  skilful  artists  of 
Tyre.  Under  his  successors,  Jerusalem  was  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Five  times  it  was 
taken  and  plundered  ;  first  under  Rehoboam  by  the 
Egyptians,  then  under  Joram  by  the  Arabians,  under 
Joash  by  the  Syrians,  under  Amaziah  by  the  Israelites, 
and  under  Josiah  by  the  Egyptians  again  (B.  C.  611). 
Herodotus  also  mentions  the  last  conquest  of  it,  call- 
ing the  city  Kadytas,  which  resembles  Kedushah,  the 
Holy,  and  the  Mohammedans  still  call  the  city  El 
Kods.  At  last,  the  Chaldean  king,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
during  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  conquered  the  king- 
dom, razed  the  city  to  the  ground  (B.  C.  586),  and 
carried  the  Jews  to  Babylon.  Seventy  years  after, 
Cyrus  gave  them  permission  to  return  and  rebuild 
the  city  and  temple.  This  was  done  under  the 
direction  of  their  high  priests,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
whose  successors  governed  them  a  long  time.  The 
story  of  Alexander's  making  a  pacific  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem, after  his  conquest  of  Tyre,  is  nothing  but  a 
Jewish  invention,  as  Josephus  is  the  only  author  who 
mentions  it.  Alexander's  successor,  Ptolemy,  the 
son  of  Lagus.  captured  Jerusalem,  and  carried  a 
great  number  of  the  better  sort  of  Jews  to  Alexandria. 
It  then  remained,  for  a  long  time  after  it  was  taken 
by  Antiochus  the  Great,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Syrian  kings.  Under  the  Maccabees,  the  Jews  were 
again  free  for  a  considerable  time,  and  chose  their 
own  rulers.  One  of  the  last  of  these,  Aristobulus, 
invited  Pompey  the  Great  into  the  country,  and  thu 
Jerusalem  came  under  the  Roman  dominion  (B.C.  64). 
But,  as  it  continued  to  have  its  own  kings,  at  least 
in  name,  and  also  high  priests,  together  with  the 
Roman  governors,  this  occasioned  constant  troubles 
which  were  finally  ended  by  the  destruction  of  the 
city,  and  extermination  of  the  inhabitants,  by  Ves- 
pasian and  Titus,  after  a  bloody  siege  (A.  D.  70). 
Some  buildings,  however,  were  left  among  the  ruins 
The  Jews  again  collected  together,  built  on  the  place 
and  again  rebelled  against  the  Romans.  Provoked  by 
this  obstinacy,  the  emperor  Adrian,  at  last,  in  the  year 
118,  ordered  all  that  Titus  had  spared  to  be  destroyed 
He  commanded  a  new  city  to  be  built  in  its  place 
called  sElia  Capitolina,  in  which  no  Jew  was  per 


mitted  to  dwell.  Constantine  the  Great,  and  h!s 
mother  Helena,  from  pious  motives,  ordered  all  the 
leathen  monuments  to  be  destroyed,  and  erected 
many  new  Christian  edifices.  Julian  conceived  the 
dea  of  rebuilding  the  old  temple  of  the  Jews,  but  is 
a  ill  to  have  been  hindered  from  executing  his  plan 
YJ  the  eruption  of  subterranean  fire.  The  city 
remained  under  the  government  of  the  Eastern 
jniperors  till  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  conquered  it 
n  the  year  614.  It  was  recovered,  however,  by  the 
emperor  Heraclius,  in  the  peace  of  628.  This  prince 
rohibited  the  Jews  from  dwelling  there,  and  so 
alienated  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  Soplironius,  by 
sectarian  differences,  that  the  Saracen  caliph  Omar 
bund  little  difficulty  in  making  himself  master  of  the 
city  (A.  D.  637).  From  the  Saracens  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks.  In  the  first  crusade,  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  took  Jerusalem.  It  was  erected  into  a 
Christian  kingdom,  to  which  the  Turks  put  an  end 
n  1187.  Clarke,  Chateaubriand  &c.,  describe  its 
present  state. 

JERUSALEM,  JOHN  FREDERIC  WILLIAM,  was 
3orn  November  22,  1709,  at  Osnaburg,  where  his 
"ather  was  a  clergyman,  and  early  displayed  great 
talent.  As  early  as  1724,  he  entered  the  university 
of  Leipsic,  where  he  studied  theology.  He  then 
studied  at  Leyden,  went  with  two  young  noblemen 
to  the  university  of  Gottingen,  visited  London,  and 
was,  in  1742,  appointed,  by  the  duke  of  Brunswick, 
court  preacher  and  tutor  of  the  hereditary  prince. 
The  Collegium  Carolinum,  afterwards  so  famous,  was 
established  on  a  plan  suggested  by  him.  In  1752, 
he  was  made  abbot  of  the  convent  of  Niddagshausen, 
near  Brunswick.  The  chancellorship  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Gottingen  was  offered  to  him,  but  he  would 
not  leave  Brunswick,  where  his  benevolent  activity 
found  full  exercise.  In  his  old  age,  his  son  destroyed 
himself  in  consequence  of  an  unfortunate  passion  for 
a  married  lady.  This  give  rise  to  Goethe's  Sorrows 
of  the  young  Werther.  The  father  died  in  1789, 
esteemed  by  all  Germany  as  a  theologian,  and  for 
the  purity  and  beneficence  of  his  character.  His 
sermons  (Brunswick,  1788 — 1789,  2  vols.)  are  still 
read,  as  are  also  his  Contemplations  on  the  most 
Important  Truths  of  Religion  (1785  and  1795, 
2  vols.)  He  wrote  many  other  works,  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  men  of  his  time  in  Germany. 

JESO,  or  JEDSO,  or  YEDSO,  or  JESSO,  or 
MATSMAI  ;  a  large  island  in  the  North  Pacific 
ocean,  governed  by  a  prince  tributary  to  the  emperor 
of  Japan.  The  inhabitants  are  more  rude  and  savage 
than  the  Japanese.  They  live  chiefly  on  fish  and 
game.  Lon.  140°  10'  to  147°  10'  E.;  lat.  42°  to  45° 
N.  Square  miles,  53,000.  Chief  town,  Matsmai. 

JESSE;  a  man  of  Bethlehem,  who  lived  by  raising 
cattle  ;  the  father  of  eight  sons,  of  whom  David  was 
one.  When  Saul  persecuted  the  latter,  Jesse  fled 
into  the  land  of  the  Moabites,  where  he  seems  to 
have  died,  as  no  mention  is  made  of  him  after 
David's  accession  to  the  throne. 

JESTER,  or  COURT  FOOL.  In  the  middle  ages, 
every  court,  secular  or  ecclesiastical,  had  its  fool,  as 
a  necessary  appendage  ;  and  there  are  some  instances 
of  court  jesters  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Douce, 
in  his  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  has  a  dissertation 
on  the  fools  and  clowns.  He  states  that  Muckle 
John  was  the  last  person  who  regularly  held  the 
office  of  court  jester  in  England,  his  predecessor, 
Archy  Armstrong,  having  been  sentenced  to  have  his 
coat  pulled  over  his  head,  and  to  be  dismissed  the 
king's  service,  for  a  sarcasm  on  Laud  (1637).  Since 
the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  the  post  of  king's  fool 
has  been  discontinued,  though  some  private  persons 
had  fools  late  in  the  last  century.  Swift  wrote  an 
epitaph  on  Dicky  Pearce,  the  earl  of  Suffolk's  fool 
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(1728).  Mr  Douce  states  that  the  costume  of  ihe 
domestic  fool,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  was  of  two 
sorts.  The  one  was  a  motley  or  party-coloured  coat, 
attached  to  the  body  by  a  girdle,  and  often  having  bells 
on  the  !-kirts  and  elbows.  The  breeches  and  hose  were 
in  one,  and  sometimes  the  legs  were  of  different  colours. 
A  hood  resembling  a  monk's  cowl,  covered  the  head 
completely,  and  the  breast  and  shoulders  partly.  It 
sometimes  bore  ass's  ears,  sometimes  the  neck  and  head 
of  a  cock,  and  sometimes  only  the  comb  of  that  bird 
(whence  coxcomb,  as  a  term  of  contempt).  The  bawble 
(marotte)  was  a  short  stick,  terminated  with  a  fool's 
head,  or  with  that  of  a  doll  or  puppet.  To  this  was  fre- 
quently appended  a  blown  bladder,  sometimes  filled 
with  sand  or  peas,  and  employed  as  a  weapon  of  spor- 
tive offence  ;  sometimes  a  skin  or  bladder  only,  and 
sometimes  a  club  instead  of  a  bawble,  and,  occasion- 
ally, both  together.  The  other  dress,  which  seems  to 
have  been  most  common  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare, 
was  a  long  petticoat,  of  various  colours,  fringed  with 
yellow.  There  were,  however,  many  variations  from 
this  dress  ;  bells  supplied  the  place  of  the  cock'scomb; 
the  head  was  shaven  like  a  monk's  crown  ;  fox 
tails  or  squirrel  tails  were  fastened  on  the  clothes, 
&c.  See  Fools,  Feast  of. 

JESUITS,  or  SOCIETY  OF  JESUS;  a  religious 
order,  which  rose  in  influence  and  power  far  above 
all  the  other  orders,  though  strictly  prohibiting  its 
members  to  accept  any  office  in  the  church,  and 
which,  in  the  art  of  ruling,  excelled  the  governments 
of  the  world  no  less  than  its  ecclesiastical  rivals. 
No  other  religious  order  affords  a  parallel  to  this ; 
for,  while  those  who  give  themselves  only  to  devotion 
and  religious  contemplation,  present  few  distinguish- 
ing traits,  and,  for  the  most  part,  differ  from  one 
another  only  in  their  names,  in  the  fashion  and  colour 
of  their  dress,  the  greater  or  less  strictness  of  their 
rules,  the  number  of  their  penances  and  devotional 
exercises  ;  and  while  those  of  the  more  active  class, 
who  operate  abroad  by  their  influence  at  courts  and 
in  families,  and  by  engaging  in  offices  of  instruction, 
pastoral  care,  or  charity,  are  almost  universally  but 
monks,  the  society  of  Jesus  early  raised  itself  to  a 
degree  of  historical  importance  unparalleled  in  its 
kind.  But  a  small  part  of  this  greatness  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  their  founder,  Ignatius  Loyola  (q.  v.), 
who  owes  his  fame  more  to  the  shrewd  policy  and 
energy  of  his  successors  than  to  the  merit  of  the 
original  scheme  of  the  order.  At  the  university  of 
Paris,  Loyola  entered  into  an  agreement  with  some 
of  his  fellow  students  to  undertake  the  conversion  of 
unbelievers,  and  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  Pierre 
le  Fevre  (a  Savoyard),  Francis  Xavier  (a  native  of 
Navarre),  James  Lainez  and  Nicholas  Bobadilla  (two 
Spaniards  of  ardent  and  powerful  minds),  and  Rodri- 
guez, a  Portuguese  nobleman,  were  the  first  com- 
panions of  Loyola.  A  war  with  the  Turks  prevented 
their  journey  to  Jerusalem.  They  therefore  went  to 
different  universities  in  Upper  Italy,  to  gain  new 
associates  ;  Loyola  himself  went  with  Le  Fevre  and 
Lainez  to  Rome,  where  he  accomplished,  in  1539, 
his  plan  of  founding  a  new  and  peculiarly  organized 
order.  He  called  it  the  society  of  Jesus,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  vision,  and  bound  the  members,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
implicit  obedience  to  their  superiors,  to  a  fourth,  viz. 
to  go,  unhesitatingly,  and  without  recompense, 
whithersoever  the  pope  should  send  them,  as  mis- 
sionaries for  the  conversion  of  infidels  and  heretics, 
or  for  the  service  of  the  church  in  any  other  way, 
and  to  devote  all  their  powers  and  means  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  work.  The  novices,  besides 
spiritual  exercises,  were  to  be  proved  by  performing 
tie  most  menial  offices  for  the  sick,  Xavier  having 
given  the  example  by  sucking  the  loathsome  sores  of 


the  sick  in  the  hospitals.  A  special  bull  of  Paul  lit 
in  1540,  established  this  society,  whose  object  ap- 
peared so  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  pajral 
power;  and  in  the  following  year,  the  members, 
assembled  in  Rome,  chose  their  founder  for  their 
first  general.  He  showed  himself,  however,  unequal 
to  the  management  of  great  affairs.  As  general,  he 
was  ever  pursuing  secondary  objects,  while  his 
learned  and  more  sagacious  friends,  especially 
Lainez,  who  was  his  constant  companion,  contrived 
to  improve  and  carry  out  his  rude  plans  for  the 
advancement  of  the  society.  The  popes  Paul  III. 
and  Julius  III.,  seeing  what  a  support  they  would 
have  in  the  Jesuits  against  the  reformation,  which 
was  rapidly  gaining  ground,  granted  to  them  privi- 
leges such  as  no  body  of  men,  in  church  or  state,  had 
ever  before  obtained.  They  were  permitted  not  only 
to  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  the  mendicant  and  secular 
orders,  and  to  be  exempt  from  all  episcopal  and  civil 
jurisdiction  and  taxes,  so  that  they  acknowledged  no 
authority  but  that  of  the  pope  and  the  superiors  of 
their  order,  and  were  permitted  to  exercise  every 
priestly  function,  parochial  rights  notwithstanding, 
among  all  classes  of  men,  even  during  an  interdict, — 
but  also  (what  is  not  even  permitted  to  the  arch- 
bishops unconditionally),  they  could  absolve  from  all 
sins  and  ecclesiastical  penalties,  change  the  objects 
of  the  vows  of  the  laity,  acquire  churches  and  estates 
without  further  papal  sanction,  erect  houses  for  the 
order,  and  might,  according  to  circumstances,  dis- 
pense themselves  from  the  observance  of  canonical 
hours  of  fasts  and  prohibition  of  meats,  and  even 
from  the  use  of  the  breviary.  Besides  this,  their 
general  was  invested  with  unlimited  power  over  the 
members;  could  send  them  on  missions  of  every 
kind,  even  amongst  excommunicated  heretics  ;  could 
appoint  them  professors  of  theology  at  his  discretion, 
wherever  he  chose,  and  confer  academical  dignities, 
which  were  to  be  reckoned  equal  to  those  given  by 
universities.  These  privileges,  which  secured  to 
the  Jesuits  a  spiritual  power  almost  equal  to  that  of 
the  pope  himself,  together  with  a  greater  immunity, 
in  point  of  religious  observance,  than  the  laity  pos- 
sessed, were  granted  them  to  aid  their  missionary 
labours,  so  that  they  might  accommodate  themselves 
to  any  profession  or  mode  of  life,  among  heretics  and 
infidels,  and  be  able,  wherever  they  found  admission, 
to  organize  Catholic  churches  without  a  further 
authority.  But  the  latitude  in  which  they  under- 
stood their  rights  and  immunities  gave  occasion 
to  fear  an  unlimited  extension  and  exercise  of  them, 
dangerous  to  all  existing  authority,  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical, as  the  constitution  of  the  order,  and  its 
erection  into  an  independent  monarchy  in  the  bosom 
of  other  governments,  assumed  a  more  fixed  character. 
A  general  dispersion  of  the  members  throughout 
society,  with  the  most  entire  union  and  subordina- 
tion, formed  the  bases  of  their  constitution.  The 
society  of  Jesus  was  accordingly  divided  into  several 
ranks  or  classes.  The  novices,  who  were  chosen 
from  the  most  talented  and  well  educated  youths 
and  men,  without  regard  to  birth  and  external  cir- 
cumstances, and  were  tried,  for  two  years,  in  separate 
novitiate-houses,  in  all  imaginable  exercises  of  self- 
denial  and  obedience,  to  determine  whether  they 
would  be  useful  to  the  purposes  of  the  order,  were 
not  ranked  among  the  actual  members,  the  lowest  of 
whom  are  the  secular  coadjutors,  who  take  no 
monastic  vows,  and  may  therefore  be  dismissed. 
They  serve  the  order  partly  as  subalterns,  partly  as 
confederates,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  people  ol 
the  Jesuit  state.  Distinguished  laymen,  public  offi- 
cers, and  other  influential  personages  (e.  g.  Louis 
XIV.  in  his  old  age),  were  sometimes  honoured  with 
admission  into  this  class,  to  promote  the  interests  of 
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the  order.  Iii»lier  in  rank  stand  the  scholars  and 
ipiritttai  axidjutors,  who  are  instructed  in  the  higher 
branches  of  learning,  take  upon  them  solemn 
monastic  vows,  and  are  bound  to  devote  themselves 
particularly  to  the  education  of  youth.  These  are, 
as  it  were,  the  artists  of  the  Jesuit  community,  are 
employed  as  professors  in  academies,  as  preachers  in 
cities  and  at  courts,  as  rectors  and  professors  in 
colleges,  as  tutors  and  spiritual  guides  in  families 
which  they  wish  to  gain  or  to  watch,  and  as  assis- 
tants in  the  missions.  Finally,  the  nobility,  or 
(ugliest  class,  is  made  up  of  the  professed,  amongst 
whom  are  admitted  only  the  most  experienced 
members,  whose  address,  energy,  and  fidelity  to  the 
order  have  been  eminently  tried  and  proved.  They 
make  profession,  i.  e.  take  the  vows  of  their  order, 
by  binding  themselves,  in  addition  to  the  common 
monastic  vows,  by  a  fourth  vow,  to  the  undertaking 
of  missions ;  and,  when  they  are  not  living  together 
in  pious  ease  in  their  professed  houses,  they  serve  as 
missionaries  among  heathens  and  heretics,  as  gover- 
nors of  colonies  in  remote  parts  of  the  world,  as 
father-confessors  of  princes,  and  as  residents  of  the 
order  in  places  where  it  has  no  college.  They  are 
entirely  exempt,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the 
care  of  the  education  of  youth.  None  but  the 
professed  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  a  general, 
who  must  himself  be  of  their  number,  and  who 
has  the  right  of  choosing  from  them  the  assis- 
tants, provincials,  superiors,  and  rectors.  The 
general  holds  his  office  for  life,  and  has  his  resi- 
dence in  Rome,  where  he  is  attended  by  a  monitor 
and  five  assistants  or  counsellors,  who  also  repre- 
sent the  five  chief  nations, — the  Italians,  Germans, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  He  is  the  centre 
of  the  government  of  the  whole  order,  and  receives 
monthly  reports  from  the  provincials,  and  one  every 
quarter  from  the  superiors  of  the  professed-houses, 
from  the  rectors  of  the  colleges  (which  are  the  monas- 
teries of  the  order,  but  with  nothing  very  monastic 
about  them),  and  from  the  masters  of  the  novitiates. 
These  reports  detail  all  remarkable  occurrences, 
political  events,  and  the  characters,  capacities,  and 
services  of  individual  members,  and  thereupon  the 
general  directs  what  is  to  be  done,  and  how  to  make 
use  of  tried  and  approved  members.  All  are  bound 
to  obey  him  implicitly,  and  even  contrary  to  their 
own  convictions.  There  is  no  appeal  from  his  orders. 
He  may  even  alter  particular  rules  of  the  society, 
expel  members  without  trial,  or  exile  them  by  sending 
them  away  to  some  distant  place,  and  inflict  or  remit 
punishments  at  his  pleasure.  Ignatius  Loyola,  who 
died  July  31,  1556,  at  Rome,  left  to  the  order  the 
sketch  of  this  constitution,  and  a  mystical  treatise 
called  Exercitia  Spiritualia  (Spiritual  Exercises), 
the  use  of  which  was  formally  introduced  among  the 
Jesuits,  and  occupies  the  first  four  weeks  of  every 
novice.  This  pious  enthusiast,  but  by  no  means 
great  man,  obtained  a  lasting  fame,  and  the  honour 
of  canonization  (1622),  by  the  rapid  increase  of  his 
order,  which,  as  early  as  1556,  numbered  1000 
members  in  twelve  provinces.  The  first  was  Por- 
tugal, where  Xavier  and  Rodriguez,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  king,  had  founded  colleges.  The  increase  of 
the  Jesuits  was  no  less  rapid  in  the  Italian  states, 
where  they  were  supported  by  the  influence  of  the 
pope ;  in  Spain,  where  they  were,  at  first,  opposed 
by  the  bishops,  but  soon  prevailed  through  the  ex- 
ample of  the  nobility,  especially  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  grandees,  Francis  Borgia,  duke  of  Candia, 
who  became  an  Inighist  (as  the  Jesuits  were  called 
iu  Spain,  after  their  founder,  Inigo)  ;  and  in  Catholic 
Germany,  where  Austria  and  Bavaria  granted  them 
privileges  and  foundations.  At  the  universities  of 
Vienna,  Prague,  and  Ingolstadt,  they  obtained  an 


ascendency  which  they  held  for  two  centuries.  In 
their  strict  hierarchical  principles,  in  their  restless, 
zealous  activity,  nnd  in  their  success  in  making  con- 
verts, the  Catholic  princes,  as  well  as  the  pope  him- 
self, found  the  most  effectual  barrier  against  the 
growing  power  of  Protestantism.  Even  to  the  com- 
mon people  they  soon  recommended  themselves,  as 
the  offspring  of  the  new  spirit  of  the  times,  and  were, 
therefore,  readily  favoured  by  persons  who  were  ill- 
disposed  to  the  monks.  For  institutions  which  would 
not  adopt  the  tendency  of  the  age  towards  practical 
improvement  and  a  more  cheerful  tone  of  conduct, 
could  no  longer  succeed,  after  the  restoration  of 
learning  and  sound  reasoning ;  the  excited  world 
preferred  business  to  contemplation,  and  the  mendi- 
cant monks,  who  had  every  where  pushed  themselves 
into  notice,  had  passed  their  most  splendid  epoch. 
Those  who  disliked  the  Franciscans  as  too  coarse 
and  vulgar,  and  the  Dominicans  as  too  rigid  and 
gloomy,  were  the  better  pleased  with  the  polished, 
cheerful,  and  social  Jesuits.  Nobody  could  accuse 
them  of  idle  brooding  in  prayer  and  psalm-singing ; 
even  in  the  houses  of  the  professed,  the  canonical 
hours  were  not  observed ;  they  nowhere  remained 
long  at  their  exercises  of  devotion,  even  as  the  spirit- 
ual guides  of  the  laity ;  they  carefully  avoided  all 
appearance  of  spiritual  pride,  and  dressed  like  the 
secular  clergy,  and  might  even  change  this  dress  for 
the  ordinary  garb  of  the  country,  in  places  where 
they  thought  to  gain  easier  entrance  without  any 
such  mark  of  distinction.  Besides  this,  they  were 
directed  to  use  a  gentle  demeanour  while  engaged 
in  their  religious  or  political  operations ;  to  win  men 
by  compliance  with  their  peculiarities  ;  never  to  con- 
tend openly,  even  against  declared  enemies ;  and 
never  to  betray  any  passion ;  but  to  keep  their  views 
and  measures  secret,  and,  under  a  show  of  coldness 
and  reserve,  to  prosecute  the  more  ardently  and  con- 
stantly, in  secret,  what  might  have  excited  opposi- 
tion if  made  public.  This  spirit  of  worldly  policy, 
and  accommodation  to  circumstances,  was  princi- 
pally derived  from  the  artful  principles  of  their 
second  general,  James  Lainez,  who  had  the  address 
to  soften  what  was  austere  and  monastic  in  the  re- 
gulations of  the  founder,  and  to  adapt  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  to  the  object 
of  the  society.  This  was  originally  nothing  else 
but  the  preservation  and  establishment  of  the  papal 
power  against  all  the  attacks  of  Protestantism,  of 
kings,  and  national  bishops.  To  this  end  the  Jesuits 
systematically  laboured,  under  the  pretext  of  pro- 
moting religion  or  the  honour  of  God  (In  majorem 
Dei  gloriam,  as  the  inscription  is  on  their  arms)  ; 
arid,  as  nothing  appeared  more  conducive  to  their 
purpose  than  the  subjection  of  the  mind  and  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  they  gained  dominion  over  the  young  by 
the  establishment  of  schools,  and  over  the  adult  by 
confession,  preaching,  and  the  common  intercourse 
of  society.  When  Lainez  died,  in  1564,  this  system, 
and  the  active,  energetic  spirit  belonging  to  it,  had 
already  become  decidedly  fixed  in  the  internal  char- 
acter of  the  order,  so  that  the  example  of  monastic 
devotion  held  up  by  his  successor,  Francis  Borgia, 
who  was  afterwards  canonized,  and  the  efforts  of 
popes  Paul  IV.  and  Pius  V.  to  restore  the  observa- 
tion  of  the  canonical  hours,  proved  ineffectual.  The 
succeeding  popes  and  generals  allowed  the  ord'-r 
perfect  freedom  from  all  monastic  constraint,  and  tl.e 
wisdom  of  its  system  soon  appeared  evident  in  tlifc 
important  successes  and  services  which  it  accom- 
plished. Their  foreign  missions,  begun  by  Frauds 
Xavier,  in  the  Portuguese  East  Indies,  in  1541,  were 
attended  with  vast  and  unprecedented  success,  if 
their  own  accounts  maybe  trusted.  He  converted, 
with  the  aid  of  his  fellow  missionaries  who  were  so»it 
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to  assist  him,  some  hundred  thousands  to  Christianity 
in  Goa,  Travaneore,  Cochin,  Malacca,  Ceylon,  and 
even  in  Japan,  and  died  (1551)  on  his  way  to  China, 
with  the  fame  of  a  true  martyr  for  religion,  which 
gained  for  him  the  name  of  the  apostle  of  India,  and 
the  honour  of  canonization.  His  triumphs  over 
heathenism  were  confirmed  by  the  cruelties  of  the 
inquisition  at  Goa,  while  other  Jesuits  went  to 
South  America,  and  laboured  successfully  in  the 
civilization  and  subjugation  of  the  natives  in  Brazil, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Paraguay.  Africa 
alone  resisted  their  efforts  ;  on  the  western  coasts 
they  never  gained  a  settlement,  and  from  the  east 
they  were  driven  by  the  Copts  ;  while  the  Abyssini- 
ans,  whom  they  had  governed  for  a  long  time  with 
the  aid  of  Portugal,  rose  against  them,  and  put  them 
to  death.  But  in  Europe,  their  influence  rapidly  in- 
creased. Their  efforts  were  chiefly  instrumental  in 
removing  the  impressions,  so  dangerous  to  the  Catho- 
lic church,  which  the  reformation  had  left  even  in 
Catholic  countries.  They  carried  out  upon  a  grand 
scale,  and  for  the  higher  classes,  the  improvements 
in  the  system  of  instruction,  which  had  been  already 
begun  by  the  Barnabites,  the  fathers  of  the  Christian 
doctrine,  those  of  Somasquo  and  of  the  oratory,  and, 
finally,  by  the  Piarists,  for  the  humbler  classes  of  the 
community.  Claudius  Aquaviva,  of  the  family  of 
the  dukes  of  Atri,  general  of  the  Jesuits  from  1581 
to  1615,  was  the  author  of  their  system  of  education, 
and  his  work,  Ratio  et  Institutio  Studiorum  Societatis 
Jesu,  is  the  platform  of  the  far-famed  schools  of  the 
Jesuits.  These  were  partly  boarding-schools  for  boys 
of  all  classes,  and  partly  seminaries  for  those  youths 
who  were  intended  for  the  order,  in  which  they  staid 
till  their  entrance  upon  their  novitiate.  The  scholars 
(so  called)  and  coadjutors,  living  together  in  the  col- 
leges, gave  instruction  by  methods  well  suited  to  the 
wants  of  the  young,  and  accompanied  with  surprising 
success,  so  as  to  be  considered  as  worthy  of  imita- 
tion even  in  the  eighteenth  century.  A  free,  affable 
and  affectionate  manner  towards  the  pupils,  united 
with  unceasing  vigilance  and  a  wise  solicitude  for  the 
preservation  of  their  innocence  and  virtue,  distin- 
guished these  above  all  other  monastic  schools.  Love 
and  confidence  prevailed  in  them.  To  excite  emula- 
tion, and  to  animate  industry,  they  had  public  exer- 
cises in  speaking,  and  distributed  prizes  and  titles  of 
distinction.  To  strengthen  and  develop  the  body, 
gymnastic  exercises  were  introduced,  and  even  the 
outward  demeanour  and  address  were  polished  by 
theatrical  representations.  It  is  true  that  these  last, 
which  were  intended  to  allure  the  public,  and  the 
miserable  Latin  which  the  pupils  were  often  obliged 
to  speak  in  the  plays,  were  not  the  bright  side  of  the 
Jesuit  schools.  The  want  of  deep  critical  learning, 
and  the  arbitrary  mutilation  of  the  old  classics  for  the 
use  of  the  young,  exposed  the  Jesuit  teachers  to  the 
censure  of  the  philologists.  Nevertheless,  the  schools 
had  an  uncommon  success,  as  the  best  of  that  time. 
A  single  college  frequently  had  several  hundred 
scholars ;  the  young  nobility  were  almost  exclusively 
sent  to  them,  and  even  from  Protestant  countries,  so 
that  the  Protestants  found  it  necessary  to  establish 
lyceums  and  academies  for  the  gentry,  of  a  character 
suited  to  the  higher  demands  of  the  age.  The  Jesuits 
derived  the  greatest  advantage  from  these  institutions, 
by  being  enabled  to  choose  the  brightest  geniuses  at 
an  early  age,  and  mould  them  to  their  purposes. 
This  explains  how  the  society  of  Jesus  was  able  to 
render  important  services  to  the  cause  of  literature 
and  science.  Such  Jesuits  as  Serrarius,  Petavius, 
Sirmond,  Tursellinus,  Bellarmin,  Balde,  Mariana, 
and  Flechier  advanced  the  sciences  of  history  and 
geography,  the  study  of  language  and  rhetoric,  even 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  order  and  church. 


Scheiner  and  Boscovich  were  eminent  in  mathema- 
tics and  astronomy.  No  men  understood  better  than 
the  Jesuits  the  art  of  showing  off,  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, their  really  valuable  services  ;  the  world  could 
not  but  acknowledge  them  to  be  improvers  and  bene- 
factors of  their  age.  Accordingly,  their  houses  and 
possessions  visibly  increased,  their  churches  and 
confessionals  were  not  empty  ;  they  contrived,  too, 
with  much  address,  to  obtain  legacies  and  presents, 
and  to  seize  upon  every  advantage  which  pious  cre- 
dulity and  the  extent  of  their  connexions  presented 
them.  They  would  not  allow  their  internal  constitu- 
tion to  be  inquired  into  or  imitated  ;  and  when,  in 
1623,  a  number  of  enterprising  females  in  Italy,  and 
on  the  Lower  Rhine,  formed  a  plan  of  uniting  into 
an  order,  under  the  name  of  the  Jesuitines,  to  be 
modelled  after  the  society  of  Jesus,  they  repulsed  all 
the  advances  of  their  would-be  sisters,  and,  in  1631, 
procured  a  papal  decree  for  the  abolition  of  the  new 
order.  But  in  England,  and  the  Protestant  states  of 
the  North,  they  were  not  so  successful,  their  repeated 
attempts  to  establish  themselves  there  proving  fruit- 
less. In  1618,  however,  the  number  of  members 
amounted  to  13,112,  in  thirty-two  provinces,  without 
including  those  in  France,  the  Rhenish  provinces, 
and  the  Netherlands,  Poland,  and  Lithuania,  Spanish 
America,  the  Philippines,  and  China.  Elated  with 
this  success,  they  celebrated,  in  1640,  under  general 
Vitelleschi,  the  centennial  anniversary  of  their  ordsr, 
with  great  pomp.  There  were  some  circumstances, 
however,  to  damp  their  exultation  ;  for,  notwith- 
standing the  great  favour  which  they  enjoyed  at 
court  and  among  the  people,  the  non-Jesuit  clergy 
and  the  learned  men  of  the  age  soon  discovered  the 
mischief  which  the  society  was  beginning  to  do 
through  Christendom.  The  universities,  bishops,  and 
clergymen  found  their  interest  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Jesuits,  whose  privileges,  where  they  were  carried  into 
effect,  would  be  necessarily  injurious  and  oppressive 
to  the  body  of  teachers  and  the  clergy.  The  ancient 
orders  of  monks,  whose  hatred  they  had  excited  by 
their  encroachments  on  their  province,  as  much  as 
by  their  good  fortune,  found  subject  enough  for 
complaint  and  bitter  accusations  in  the  duplicity  and 
worldliness  of  their  conduct.  They  made  no  scruple 
of  invading  what  had  been  regarded  as  the  appropri- 
ate province  of  other  orders,  and  were  on  the  best 
terms  with  the  Carthusians,  who,  on  account  of  their 
vow  of  silence,  were  the  only  ecclesiastics,  out  of 
their  own  body,  to  whom  the  Jesuits  were  permitted 
to  make  confession.  Their  busy,  intriguing  spirit  made 
them  the  objects  of  suspicion  and  jealousy  to  states- 
men and  jurists,  on  account  of  their  interference  in 
political  affairs,  the  mischievous  effects  of  which  were 
already  manifest  in  Portugal,  under  the  reigns  of 
John  III.  and  Sebastian,  their  pupils,  and,  after  the 
death  of  the  latter,  were  a  principal  cause  of  the  sur- 
render of  this  kingdom  to  the  Spanish  crown.  For 
this  reason,  the  parliament  and  higher  clergy  of 
France,  for  twenty  years,  resolutely  resisted  the 
attempts  of  the  Jesuits  to  gain  a  footing  in  that 
country.  The  university  of  Paris  also  declared  the 
whole  order  to  be  useless,  and  its  existence  incompa- 
tible with  the  rights  of  the  Gallican  church.  It  was 
owing  chiefly  to  the  favour  of  the  court,  that  they  at 
last,  in  1562,  were  admitted  into  France  under  the 
name  of  fathers  of  the  college  of  Clermont,  with  a 
humiliating  renunciation  of  their  most  important  priv- 
ileges. Notwithstanding  this  depressed  condition, 
they  soon  contrived  to  establish  themselves  in  Paris 
and  the  southern  and  western  provinces,  and,  during 
the  civil  commotions,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Guises,  to  deprive  the  French  Protestants  of  their 
rights,  gradually  to  establish  their  privileges,  and  to 
maintain  their  footing,  in  spite  of  the  suspicions  enter- 
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taincd  of  their  having  had  a  share  in  the  murder  of 
Henry  III.  They  were  banished,  indeed,  in  1594, 
on  account  of  the  attempt  upon  Henry's  life  by  tiieir 
pupil,  John  Chatcl ;  yet  they  still  remained  undis- 
turbed in  Toulon,  and  Bourdeaux,  and,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  the  pope,  were  again  received  by  Henry 
IV.  in  1003.  They  soon,  in  their  office  of  court-con- 
fessors, carried  on  the  same  intrigues  as  before. 
Their  participation  in  the  crime  of  Havaillac,  though 
exceedingly  probable,  could  not  be  proved  against 
ill  em  ;  they  themselves  joined  in  condemning  (lie 
book  in  which  the  Spanish  Jesuit  Mariana  defends 
the  king's  assassination,  and,  by  cunning  and  obse- 
quiousness towards  the  court,  preserved  themselves 
undisturbed.  They  made  themselves  still  more  impor- 
tant to  the  German  empire,  when  they  became  the 
confidential  advisers  of  Ferdinand  II.  and  III.  They 
discovered  remarkable  political  talent  in  the  thirty 
years'  war ;  the  league  of  the  Catholics  could  do 
nothing  without  them.  Father  Lamormaim,  a 
Jesuit,  and  confessor  to  the  emperor,  effected  the 
downfall  of  U'allenstein,  and,  by  means  of  his 
agents,  kept  the  jealous  Bavarians  in  their  alliance 
with  Austria.  But,  while  they  were  thus  success- 
ful as  statesmen,  in  this  part  of  Europe  (though 
they  failed  in  preventing  the  triumph  of  toleration 
at  tlie  peace  of  Westphalia),  a  new  storm  burst 
upon  them,  in  France  and  the  Netherlands,  from 
the  Jansenist  controversy.  The  ancient  hostility  of 
the  university  of  Paris,  which  had  always  been 
strongly  averse  to  the  admission  of  the  Jesuits  as 
teachers,  rose  up,  in  union  with  the  rigid  morality 
of  the  Jansenists,  against  the  notorious  semi-Pelagi- 
anism  of  Molina  and  his  brother  Jesuits.  (See 
Grace,  and  Jansenius.)  The  character  of  the  Jesuits 
received  a  fatal  wound  from  the  pen  of  Pascal,  whose 
famous  Provincial  Letters  exposed  the  mischievous 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Jesuits  with  admirable 
wit  and  argument,  to  which  they  opposed  little  but 
abuse  and  violence.  These  letters,  which  have  been 
published  in  numerous  editions  since  1656,  were  read 
through  all  Europe,  and  their  testimony  quoted  in  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  pronounced  by  Innocent 
IX.,  in  1679,  against  sixty-five  offensive  propositions, 
mostly  of  Jesuit  casuists.  But  it  availed  them  little 
that  royal  decrees  and  papal  bulls,  procured  by  the 
Jesuit  confessors  of  Louis  XIV.  (La  Chaise  and  Le 
Tellier),  were  levelled  against  Jansenism,  and  its 
ruin  completed  by  the  well-known  constitution  Uni- 
genilus.  In  the  minds  of  reflecting  and  well-disposed 
persons,  they  still  remained  suspected  of  an  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  of  their  most  eminent  casuists, 
attacked  by  Pascal — principles  which  afforded  the 
most  startling  solution  of  their  crafty  and  ambiguous 
conduct.  A  lax  morality,  accommodated  to  the 
inclinations  of  a  licentious  age,  which  made  interest 
and  external  circumstances  the  rule  of  conduct,  and 
consecrated  the  worst  means  for  a  good  end ;  their 
probabilism, — a  system  of  principles  and  rules  of  life 
which  tolerated  every  thing  that  could  be  defended 
as  probably  admissible;  their  excuses  for  perjury  and 
crimes  of  all  kinds,  sometimes  by  arbitrary  perversion 
of  language,  sometimes  by  ambiguous  expressions 
and  perplexing  interpretations,  sometimes,  too,  by 
mental  reservations,  according  to  which  a  man  had 
only  to  think  differently  from  what  he  said  and  did, 
to  be  justified,  in  his  own  sight,  from  the  greatest 
crimes ; — these,  and  other  traits  of  a  like  nature,  may 
be  more  fully  and  accurately  learnt  from  the  letters- 
of  Pascal,  or  the  writings  of  the  Jesuits,  Sanchez, 
Bauny,  Escobar,  Suarez,  and  Busembaum.  Their 
own  defences  against  these  charges  only  confirmed 
the  suspicion  excited  against  their  system  of  morals, 
while  they  palliated  and  conceded  a  part  where  the 
whole  was  culpable.  Other  accusations  were  now 


brought  against  them,  which  they  were  still  less  able 
to  repel.  Their  superficial  mode  of  instruction,  and 
the  theatrical  disorders  of  their  schools,  had  been 
already  condemned  by  Mariana,  a  learned  Spanish 
Jesuit;  the  gross  selfishness  of  the  order  had  been 
publicly  exposed  in  Sciotti's  Monarchiu  solipsorum  ; 
the  indifference  with  which  they  permitted  their 
heathen  converts  to  continue  their  old  worship  ot 
idols,  on  condition  of  their  mentally  adoring,  at  the 
same  time,  Christ  and  the  virgin  Mary;  and  their 
want  of  agreement  with  the  other  missionaries  in 
China,  had  been  warmly,  but  ineffectually,  censured 
by  several  papal  bulls.  Their  conduct,  too,  was 
now  and  then  discovered  to  harmonize  too  well  with 
their  indulgent  code  of  ethics,  as  they  were  not 
always  prudent  enough  in  the  commission  of  their 
excesses;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Iroquois, 
who  had  been  converted  by  them,  expressly  stipulated 
in  a  treaty  of  peace  (1682)  for  the  removal  of  these 
licentious  brethren,  who  did  every  thing  that  Jesus 
did  not  do.  It  was  even  found  necessary  to  expel 
them  from  some  of  the  Italian  states  for  their  licen- 
tiousness ;  and  the  horror  which  was  felt  through 
Europe  at  the  trial  of  the  Jesuit  Girard,  for  the 
alleged  violation  of  Cadiere,  an  innocent  girl,  at  the 
time  of  confession,  is  hardly  yet  forgotten.  It  was 
now  becoming,  every  day,  more  evident  to  the  world, 
that  the  Jesuits  were  not  aiming  to  promote  virtue 
and  religion,  but  their  own  interests.  This  was 
confirmed  by  the  complaints  of  merchants  at  the 
extensive  traffic  of  the  society  of  Jesus  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  foreign  missionary  stations.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  republic  of  natives,  formed  by 
them,  under  the  authority  of  Spain,  in  Paraguay  and 
Uraguay,  in  which  they  ruled  with  absolute  power, 
and  which,  in  1753,  contained  nearly  100,000  sub- 
jects, was  conducted  by  them  with  consummate 
policy  and  skill,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  best  means 
for  civilizing  those  savages ;  but  that  they  made  it 
also  a  trafficking  establishment  for  the  emolument 
of  the  order,  was  shown  on  occasion  of  a  treaty  of 
commerce,  by  which  Spain,  in  1750,  gave  up  seven 
districts  of  this  country  to  Portugal.  The  resistance 
which  the  natives  made  to  the  Portuguese,  with  an 
army  of  14,000  men,  commanded  by  Jesuits,  finally 
obliged  the  contracting  powers  to  annul  the  treaty. 
The  Portuguese  Jesuits,  though  they  disclaimed  all 
concern  in  this  affair,  underwent  a  prosecution, 
which  was  not  terminated,  when  an  attempt  upon 
the  life  of  the  king  of  Portugal  hastened  their  down- 
fall. The  minister  Pombal  made  out  their  agency  in 
this  attempt  to  a  high  degree  of  probability,  and 
finally  succeeded,  in  1759,  in  expelling  them  from 
Portugal,  and  confiscating  their  possessions,  by  an 
edict,  in  which  the  king  declared  them  guilty  of 
high  treason.  Before  this  first  blow,  the  order  con- 
sisted of  twenty-four  professed-house:;,  669  colleges, 
176  seminaries,  sixty-one  novitiate-houses,  335  resi. 
dences,  and  273  missions  in  heathen  and  Protestant 
countries,  and  22,589  members  of  all  ranks,  half  of 
whom  were  ordained  priests.  In  France,  where 
Choiscul  and  Pompadour  were  unfavourably  disposed 
towards  them,  their  ruin  was  occasioned  by  the  trade 
which  they  continued  to  carry  on,  in  spite  of  all  the 
pope's  orders  to  the  contrary.  In  1743,  they  had 
established  a  trading-house  at  Martinique,  by  their 
deputy,  father  La  Valette,  under  pretence  of  a  mis- 
sion, which  soon  monopolized  nearly  the  whole  trade 
of  that  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  had  com- 
mercial connexions  with  the  principal  merchants  of 
France.  It  happened  that  two  ships,  with  a  cargo 
valued  at  two  millions  of  francs,  sent  over  by  La 
Valette  to  pay  the  house  of  Lioncy,  at  Marseilles, 
,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  The  Jesuits 
;  refusing  to  make  any  indemnification  for  the  loss,  the 
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above  mentioned  house  brought  an  action  against 
them,  which  terminated  in  the  sentencing  of  the 
former  to  make  full  reimbursement,  and  was  the 
means,  also,  of  bringing  to  light  other  abuses  of  the 
onler.  Lorenzo  Ricci,  their  general,  refusing  to 
make:  any  change  in  their  constitution,  by  the  de- 
claration, Siiif  tit  aunt,  out  non  sint  (Let  them  be  as 
they  are,  or  not  be),  the  king  issued  a  decree,  in  1764, 
for  abolishing  the  order,  in  all  the  French  states,  as  a 
mere  political  society,  dangerous  to  religion,  whose 
object  was  self-aggrandizement.  In  vain  did  Clement 
XIII.,  in  a  bull  issued  at  the  same  time,  recommend 
the  Jesuits  as  the  most  pious  and  useful  members  of 
the  church.  They  were  also  driven  out  of  Spain,  in 
1767,  and  soon  after  from  Naples,  Parma,  and  Malta, 
by  the  efforts  of  Choiseul  and  the  Spanish  minister 
Aranda.  The  voice  of  public  opinion  at  length  com- 
pelled pope  Clement  XIV.  to  publish  his  famous  bull, 
Dominus  ac  Redemptor  noster,  of  July  21,  1773,  by 
which  the  society  of  Jesus  was  totally  abolished  in 
all  the  states  of  Christendom.  These  measures  were 
every  where  executed  with  a  qnick  and  strong  hand, 
because  a  formal  process  would  have  given  time  for 
a  formidable  opposition.  Yet  their  most  important 
treasures  and  documents  were  already  taken  out  of 
the  way,  as  it  is  supposed,  and  their  archives  and 
coffers  did  not  satisfy  expectation.  Ricci,  who 
might  have  averted  this  fate  by  making  some  con- 
cessions towards  a  change  in  their  constitution, 
protested  the  innocence  of  their  order,  which  was 
bound  to  regard  every  thing  which  came  from  him  as 
necessarily  right  arid  obligatory  ;  but,  in  fact,  the 
great  infringements  on  the  natural  rights  of  others, 
incompatible  with  every  well-ordered  church  or 
state,  which  were  in  a  manner  legalized  by  their 
privileges,  rendered  the  existence  of  such  a  body  in 
a  state  a  political  solecism.  Unquestionably  the 
world  had  much  reason  to  rejoice  at  their  fall,  al- 
though a  great  part  of  the  members  were  entirely 
innocent ;  and  their  former  services  will  always  be 
gratefully  remembered.  The  ex-Jesuits,  however, 
suffered  no  further  penalty  than  being  obliged  to  quit 
their  houses,  lay  aside  the  garb  of  the  order,  renounce 
all  intercourse  with  one  another,  and  either  enter 
some  of  the  other  orders,  or  put  themselves  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  bishops.  They  received  annu- 
ities from  the  revenues  of  their  confiscated  estates, 
except  in  Portugal.  In  this  kingdom,  and  in  Spain, 
the  ex-Jesuits  were  also  prohibited  from  residing  in 
the  country  ;  while,  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  in 
Upper  Italy,  and  in  Germany,  where  they  were 
treated  with  the  most  forbearance,  in  Hungary, 
Poland,  and  even  in  France,  they  were  suffered  to 
remain  as  private  persons.  Frederic  II.,  indeed, 
would  not  join  in  the  general  expulsion  of  the  order, 
in  order  to  gratify  his  Catholic  subjects  in  Silesia,  to 
retain  a  school-establishment  which  cost  him  nothing, 
and  to  keep  a  productive  source  of  revenue.  Never- 
theless, the  Jesuits  in  the  Prussian  states  were  obliged 
to  give  up  the  garb  of  their  order,  and  to  renounce 
their  constitution.  Under  the  name  of  the  priests  of 
the  royal  school-institute,  they  were  henceforth , con- 
fined to  the  office  of  instructing  youth;  and  even  this 
institution  was  abolished  by  Frederic  William  II. 
Russia  was  now  the  only  country  that  remained  to 
them.  Peter  the  Great  had  expelled  them  from  his 
empire  as  early  as  1719  ;  but,  in  1772,  several  houses 
of  their  order  fell,  with  the  eastern  part  of  Poland, 
under  the  dominion  of  Russia.  Catharine  spared 
them,  even  after  the  abolition  of  the  order,  out  of 
regard  to  her  Catholic  subjects,  and  on  account  of 
the  usefulness  of  their  schools.  The  patronage  of 
Czernitscheff  and  Potemkin  enabled  them  to  obtain 
permission  to  erect  a  novitiate-house  in  1779,  and 
in  1782  to  choose  a  vicar-general.  Meanwhile,  cir- 


cumstances had  taken  a  favourable  turn  for  them  in 
Rome.  Clement  XIV.  died  1774,  and  his  successor 
soon  showed  himself  a  friend  of  the  society,  which  was 
yet  very  far  from  being  extinct.  The  ex-Jesuits,  who 
were  deprived  at  once  of  their  offices  by  the  decrees 
of  abolition,  having  been  condemned  unheard,  still 
remained  respectable  clergymen,  who  had  powerful 
friends  in  all  classes,  and  were  intrusted  with  impor- 
tant stations  in  the  church  and  offices  of  instruction. 
In  the  year  1780,  there  were  9000  of  them  out  of 
Italy,  who  were  thought  to  maintain  a  constant 
union,  under  private  directors  or  superiors ;  they 
were  also  thought  to  have  possessed  themselves  of 
the  secrets  of  the  Rosicrucians,  and  to  have  taken  a 
part  in  the  schemes  of  the  Illuminati.  They  were 
charged,  moreover,  with  a  plot  to  destroy  Protestan- 
tism. But  the  clamour  against  them  was,  no  doubt, 
often  unfounded.  By  Jesuitism  was  still  understood, 
not  only  the  opposition  to  all  ideas  and  institutions 
unfavourable  to  the  Roman  church,  but  also  the  sly 
and  insidious  arts  of  intrigue,  the  acting  according  to 
the  principle  that  "  the  end  sanctifies  the  means," 
the  concealed  movements  of  a  manoeuvring  ambition, 
under  the  mask  of  piety  and  devotion  to  the  public 
good,  which  had  become  a  second  nature  with  many 
of  the  followers  of  Loyola.  Undaunted  by  these 
assaults  of  an  often  unjust  prejudice,  the  ex-Jesuits, 
firmly  united  to  each  other,  were  hoping  in  the  mean- 
while for  the  restoration  of  their  order,  on  which, 
according  to  their  belief,  the  welfare  of  mankind  de- 
pends. An  attempt,  in  1787,  to  revive  their  order, 
under  the  name  of  Vicentines ,  was  unsuccessful.  The 
Fathers  of  the  faith,  an  ecclesiastical  order  founded 
by  Paccanari,  a  Tyrolese  enthusiast,  and  formerly  a 
soldier  of  the  pope,  under  the  patronage  of  the  arch- 
duchess Mariana,  was  composed  mostly  of  Jesuits, 
and  put  in  operation  at  Rome,  by  the  aid  of  the  easily 
persuaded  pope,  as  a  new  form  of  the  society  of  Jesus, 
under  altered  regulations;  but  they  were  never 
recognised  by  the  secret  superiors  of  the  ancient 
Jesuits,  as  their  brethren.  The  plans  of  the  Jesuits 
were  aided  by  Pius  VII.  He  established  their  order 
in  White  Russia  and  Lithuania,  where  it  continued 
in  operation,  but  confined  to  offices  of  teaching  and 
priestly  duties,  under  the  vicar-general,  Daniel  Gru- 
ber;  and  silently  restored  them,  in  1804,  in  the 
island  of  Sicily,  which  was  entirely  separated  from 
Europe  by  the  fate  of  the  continent.  Hence  it  ex- 
cited no  surprise  among  observing  men,  that  this 
pope,  who,  in  1806,  had  canonized  a  Jesuit,  should 
make  use  of  the  first  opportunity  to  revive  the  order. 
The  bull  issued  to  this  effect  (Solicitudo  omnium,  Aug. 
7,  1814),  speaks  of  urgent  entreaties  and  a  general 
desire  of  the  Christian  princes  and  bishops  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  society,  which  restoration  is  called  a 
rcpristination,  thereby  intimating  that  it  would  again 
appear  in  precisely  the  same  form  in  which  it  had  fal- 
len. Accordingly,  the  novitiate  at  Rome  was  solemnly 
opened,  November  11,  1814,  and  about  forty  men, 
mostly  eminent  for  rank  and  attainments,  have  since 
been  admitted.  In  1824,  they  took  possession  of  the 
collegium  Romanum  in  that  city.  In  1815,  a  college 
was  given  them  at  Modena,  and  they  did  not  delay  to 
accept  the  invitations  of  the  kings  of  Sardinia,  Naples, 
and  Spain.  Ferdinand  VII.  (May  29,  1815)  rein- 
stated them  in  the  possession  of  all  the  privileges 
and  property  which  had  been  taken  from  them  in 
1707.  He  subsequently  appointed  St  Ignatius  cap- 
tain-general of  the  Spanish  army,  and  conferred 
on  him  the  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  Charles 
III.  The  Helvetic  canton  of  Friburg,  also  (Sep- 
tember 15,  1818),  restored  the  old  Jesuit  college, 
formerly  established  there,  for  the  instruction  of 
youth.  The  Spanish  revolution  of  March,  1820,  was 
followed  by  their  banishment  from  the  kingdom  ;  but 
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they  were  restored  again  at  the  re-establishment  of 
absolute  power  in  1823.  Thus,  in  the  conduct  and 
the  fortunes  of  the  order,  liave  been  fulfilled  the  pro- 
phetic words  of  their  third  general,  Francis  Borgia  : 
"  Like  lambs  have  we  crept  into  power,  like  wolves 
Iiave  we  used  it,  like  dogs  shall  we  be  driven  out, 
but  like  eagles  shall  we  renew  our  youth."  Portugal 
alone  stediastly  adhered  to  its  ordinance  of  September 
3,  1759,  which  banished  the  Jesuits  out  of  the  king- 
dom. Germany  lias  hitherto  refused  to  admit  them; 
but  the  Paccanarists  and  Redemptorists  in  Austria 
have  much  in  common  with  this  society :  some  of"  the 
Jesuits,  indeed,  were  allowed  to  take  refuge  there, 
after  their  banishment  from  Russia,  but  were  com- 
manded, in  1825,  on  pain  of  exile,  to  acknowledge 
the  archbishop  of  the  province  as  their  supreme 
head.  In  France,  the  ultra-royalists  succeeded  in 
causing  their  presence  to  be  connived  at,  and  they 
already  had  congregations  and  seminaries  at  Mont- 
rouge,  St  Acheul,  &c.,  previous  to  the  late  revolu- 
tion, tn  Russia,  where  they  had  been  expelled  by 
Peter  the  Great,  and  re-admitted  by  Catharine  II., 
it  appeared  that  they  were  using  their  endeavours  to 
win  over  the  sons  and  daughters  of  distinguished 
families  to  the  Catholic  church,  and  they  were  banish- 
ed in  consequence,  by  an  ukase  of  Jan.  1,  1817,  from 
Moscow  and  Petersburg.  But,  still  carrying  on  their 
proselyting  schemes,  and  making  themselves  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  government  by  secret  intrigues  of  all  sorts, 
an  imperial  ukase  of  March  25,  1820,  abolished  their 
order  for  ever  in  Russia  and  Poland,  and  provided 
that  the  whole  body  of  its  members  should  be  trans- 
ported beyond  the  boundaries  of  these  two  countries, 
at  the  expense  of  the  government,  having  regard  to 
the  age  and  bodily  condition  of  individuals  ;  that  the 
valuable  estates  of  the  order  should  be  confiscated, 
and  the  academy  at  Polotzk  abolished.  In  England, 
the  tolerating  spirit  of  the  British  constitution  has  per- 
mitted them,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  to  have  a  college 
at  Stonyhurst,  near  Preston  in  Lancashire,  with  an 
academy  of  500  pupils,  and  several  smaller  boarding 
schools,  from  which  they  carry  on  with  success,,  the 
propagation  of  the  Catholic  faith.  (See  Dallas's 
History  of  the  Jesuits,  London  1816.)*  They  have 
also  three  colleges  in  Piedmont,  one  in  Eerrara;  on»in 
Ireland,  one  in  Friburg  in  Switzerland,  and  "two 
colleges  in  the  United  States,  one  in  Georgetown, 
in  the  district  of  Columbia,  the  other  at  St  Louis, 
Missouri. 

The  Jesuits  have  outlived  their  power;  the  age 
rejects  them.  The  world  is  ruled  by  a  spirit  with 
which  this  fraternity,  now  inconsiderable  in  point  of 
numbers,  talent  and  influence,  could  not  keep  pace. 
The  sagacious  statesmen  of  the  present  day  need  not 
to  be  reminded  of  the  answer  of  Maintenon,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  great  patron  of  the  Jesuits,  who,  on 
having  chosen  Lazarists  for  the  spiritual  guides  of 
her  pupils  at  St  Cyr,  was  asked  why  she  had  not  tak- 
en Jesuits  ;  "  Because,"  she  replied,  "  I  would  be 
mistress  in  my  own  house."  The  order  originated 
in  a  wise  view  of  the  state  of  the  world  on  the  part 
of  leading  Catholics,  who  saw  that  the  rapid  advances 
of  the  Protestants  in  learning  and  science  would  soon 
throw  the  old  system  of  ignorant  mendicant  orders 
into  contempt.  They  therefore  trained  a  new  race 
of  combatants  for  the  church  in  the  use  of  intellectual 

1  By  the  Catholic  relief  bill  (April  13, 1829)  it  is  required 
>at  every  Jesuit  in  the  United  Kingdom  shall  register  bis 
name  and  place  of  residence  with  a  clerk  of  the  peace;  that 
•n>  member  of  the  order  who  shall  enter   the  realm   shall 
ty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and,  on  conviction,  be  baniau- 
e  (any  natural  born  subject  out  of  the  realm,  be- 
ing a  Jesuit,  u,  however,  permitted  to  return);  the  admis- 
sion of  any  person  to  the  order  is  also  forbidden;  both  those 
tdinitted  and  the  members  who  administer  the  engagement 
are  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  banishment. 


weapons  ;  but  the  advantages,  which  they  thus  ob- 
tained originally,  have  been  lost  in  the  general 
spread  of  intelligence,  and  the  Jesuits  are  now  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  old  regime,  and  no  longer 
influence  public  opinion.  Their  conduct  of  late 
years  in  France  has  not  tended  to  restore  their  popu- 
larity. The  disposition  to  adapt  them  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  however,  has  been  shown  in  the  ac- 
quittal, by  the  court  of  Rome,  of  two  Jesuits  charged 
with  having  spoken  well  of  republics,  on  the  ground 
that,  being  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
they  had  a  right  to  defend  republican  principles. 

A  Universal  History  of  the  Jesuits  was  published 
by  Wolf  (second  edition,  Leipsic,  1803,  4  vols.). 
An  important  historical  work,  drawn  from  the  first 
sources,  appeared  at  Leipsic,  in  1820,  called  Cate- 
chismo  dei  Gesuiti  (Catechism  of  the  Jesuits).  The 
Manila  secreta  Societatis  Jesu  (Paderborn,  1661) 
have  been  reprinted  in  Latin  and  German,  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  1825,  with  a  report  of  M.  Portalis,  re- 
specting the  Peres  de  la  Foi.  The  genuineness  of 
these  Monita,  &c.,  however,  is  not  fully  established 
See,  also,  Hist,  des  Confesseurs  des  Empercurs,  de» 
Rois,  &c.,  by  M.  Gregoire  (Paris,  1824);  also  Precit 
de  V Histoire  generate  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus, 
suivi  des  Monita  secreta,  by  Arn.  Scheffer  (Paris, 
1824);  De  Pradt,  Du  Jesuitisme  ancien  et  moderne, 
(Paris,  1826);  and  Les  Jesuites  modernes,  by  abbe 
Marcial  Marcet  de  la  Roche  Arnauld,  formerly  a 
Jesuit  (Paris,  1826).  See  the  following  article. 

JESUITS  [written  by  a  Jesuit.  In  the  preceding 
article,  the  opinions  of  the  opponents  of  the  Jesuits 
are  given,  and  we  propose  now  to  give  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  views  of  the  Jesuits  themselves  respecting 
their  order,  taken  from  the  article  Jesuits,  written 
by  one  of  the  society,  for  the  Conversations- Lexicon]. 
— The  middle  ages  had  ended.  It  was  no  longer  a 
question  whether  the  exercise  of  simple  faith  was 
sufficient  ;  societies  formed  for  the  contemplative 
life — the  monks — could,  in  future,  have  but  a  sub- 
ordinate value  for  the  church  :  the  question  was  now, 
how  to  find  effectual  means  to  save  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion and  church  against  the  attacks  of  the  spirit  of 
innovation.  As  action,  in  the  natural  world,  always 
produces  reaction,  so  is  it  in  the  moral  world.  A  new 
order  originated  in  the  church — the  Jesuits.  It  is 
true,  the  intention  of  Ignatius  Loyola  was  originally 
directed  rather  to  mystic  and  ascetic  contemplations; 
but  the  order  .«A>II  took  a  shape  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  church.  Ignatius  Loyola  was  a  Spaniard  of 
a  very  warm  imagination  and  great  sensibility,  which 
early  awakened  in  him  a  zeal  for  religion.  After 
having  served  against  the  infidels,  he  founded  a  reli- 
gious society.  In  the  convent  of  Montserrat,  in  an 
almost  inaccessible  wilderness  of  Catalonia,  he  copied 
the  rules  of  a  holy  life,  which  an  abbot,  cousin  to 
cardinal  Ximenes,  the  minister  of  state,  had  prescrib- 
ed. The  inflamed  mind  of  Ignatius  saw  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  in  a  vision  :  she  gave  him  the  power 
of  chastity.  Jesus  and  Satan  appeared  to  him  in  the 
form  of  military  officers  enlisting  men  for  service : 
he  followed  Christ.  The  order  was  founded  in  1540. 
After  the  death  of  the  founder,  the  society  was  fur- 
ther developed  by  Lainez,  and,  after  him,  by  Aqua- 
viva,  men  of  deep  knowledge  of  mankind,  and 
steadfast  purpose,  the  real  authors  of  the  society, 
which,  as  John  Muller  said,  deserves  to  be  compared 
with  the  great  institutions  of  the  lawgivers  of  anti- 
quity. The  object  of  the  society  was,  as  it  is  de- 
scribed in  their  institutions,  to  devote  all  their 
powers  to  the  salvation  and  perfection  of  their 
souls,  and  those  of  their  neighbours,  and  to  occupy 
themselves  for  this  end  in  all  places,  according 
to  the  direction  of  their  superiors.  The  society 
designated  their  obiect  by  the  motto  of  Ignatius — 
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Omnia  ad  majorem  Dei  gluriam.  Severe  trials, 
constant  inspection,  unconditional  obedience  in  per- 
mitted things,  ensured  the  intimate  union  of  the  soci- 
ety, as  well  as  the  ability  and  purity  of  its  members. 
A  strictly  decorous  exterior  was  enjoined.  No  Je- 
suit was  allowed  to  confess  a  woman,  except  in  the 
presence  of  another  Jesuit.  Money  a  Jesuit  never 
was  allowed  to  take  for  masses.  The  seat  of  the 
society  was  in  so  far  in  Rome,  as  the  general  of  the 
order  resided  there,  with  the  committee  of  the  society, 
and  the  monitor,  who,  totally  independent  of  him, 
controlled  the  general  as  if  he  were  his  conscience. 
The  order  was  divided  into  provinces,  each  of  which 
was  superintended  by  a  provincial.  Under  the  care 
of  these  officers  were  the  professed-houses,  with  each 
a  prcepositus  at  its  head,  and  the  colleges,  with  each 
a  rector.  In  the  latter,  there  were  also  novices. 
The  mutual  dependence  of  all  parts  of  the  system 
resembled  the  structure  of  a  well-built  fabric :  the 
relations  of  subordination  were  so  ordered  that  the 
society  was  simplex  duntaxat  unum,  without  inter- 
rupting the  free  will  of  the  individual,  who  only  had 
to  obey  in  permitted  things.  The  Jesuits  were  active, 
first,  as  teachers  of  youth.  Lord  Bacon  says  of  them, 
that,  when  he  considered  the  assiduity  with  which 
they  gave  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  science 
and  the  maintenance  of  pure  morals,  he  always 
thought  of  what  Agesilaus  said  to  Pharnabazus, "  As 
thouart  such,  I  wish  thou  wert  one  of  ours ;"  and 
that,  in  regard  to  the  method  of  teaching,  the  Jesuit 
schools  ought  to  be  taken  for  models,  because,  of 
every  mode  which  had  been  attempted,  none  was  so 
good  as  theirs.  Thus  far  Bacon.  But  what  gave 
the  greatest  value  to  their  mode  of  education  was, 
that  with  them,  religion  ruled  over  every  thing  :  they 
formed  Catholic  Christians  of  a  sound  mind,  not 
unsettled  spirits,  like  the  youth  of  our  times.  Their 
care  for  the  purity  of  youth  was  remarkable ;  and 
ought  they  to  be  reproached  because,  with  this  view, 
they  mutilated  the  classics  ?  A  chief  object  of  the 
Jesuits  was  the  defence  of  the  church  against  Protes- 
tantism. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  reformation 
would  have  spread  much  farther,  had  not  the  Loyo- 
lites  fought  for  the  church.  If  they  were  thus  anxious 
to  preserve  Catholic  souls,  on  the  other  hand  they 
were  not  less  active  to  propagate  the  gospel  in  dis- 
tant countries.  They  took  the  usual  vows  of  the 
orders — chastity,  poverty  and  obedience  ;  the  latter 
in  so  extended  a  sense,  that  they  were  willing  to  go 
on  any  missions.  With  apostolic  zeal,  they  devoted 
themselves  to  the  task  of  converting  the  heathen.  In 
the  heart  of  Asia,  in  Japan,  and  in  the  Moluccas, 
they  erected  the  sign  of  the  crucified  Redeemer,  and 
preached  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel :  they  taught  it 
in  China,  in  both  the  Indies,  in  Ethiopia,  and  among 
the  Caffres.  When  the  church  was  persecuted  in 
Japan,  the  Jesuits  all  became  martyrs.  One  only, 
Christopher  Ferreira,  wavered.  Exhausted  by  long 
continued  torments,  and  by  the  expectation  of  still 
greater  ones,  he,  in  a  weak  hour,  was  induced  to 
sacrifice  to  the  Japanese  gods.  But  hardly  had  the 
news  of  this  deplorable  event  arrived  in  Europe,  when 
Jesuits  from  all  the  provinces  offered  themselves  as 
missionaries  to  Japan,  and  begged  for  permission  to 
go  there  as  a  favour.  Their  object  was  either  to 
bring  back  Ferreira  to  the  church  and  the  order,  or 
to  wash  out,  with  their  own  blood,  the  stain  of  his 
ignominy.  All  who  were  now  sent  to  Japan  suffered 
martyrdom  immediately.  Ferreira's  conscience  was 
soon  awakened  again :  he  repented,  and  went  before 
the  magistrates,  acknowledging  himself  a  Christian. 
He  was  tortured  for  eight  days,  in  every  possible 
way,  and  was  at  last  sunk  into  the  Japanese  den  of 
death,  where,  after  seven  days,  death  put. an  end  to 
his  torments  mid  repentance.  In  the  other  hemi- 


sphere, the  Jesuits  penetrated  into  the  north.  The 
Hurons  were  civilized,  and  Canada  ceased  to  be  the 
residence  of  barbarians  only.  Others  civilized  other 
tribes  in  the  inclement  California,  and  united  them 
into  Christian  communities.*  At  the  same  time, 
others  traversed  the  regions  north  of  Mexico,  inhab- 
ited by  wandering  tribes,  whom  no  missionary  had 
ever  visited  before.  Others  continued  the  work  of 
conversion  in  South  America,  in  Brazil,  Paraguay, 
&c.  In  this  region,  where  the  Spaniards  had  done 
nothing  but  murder  and  pillage,  the  Jesuits  restored 
humanity  to  its  rights,  and  brought  the  European 
name  once  more  to  honour.  Their  state,  Paraguay, 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  creations  in  history. 
Whatever  poets  and  philosophers  have  fabled  of  the 
golden  age  and  the  world  of  innocence,  the  Jesuits, 
as  Raynal  says,  realized  in  a  distant  zone.  Raynal, 
certainly  an  unsuspected  witness,  observes,  "  Perhaps 
so  much  good  has  never  been  done  to  men  with  so 
little  injury.  The  people  of  Paraguay  had  no  civil 
laws,  because  they  knew  of  no  property  ;  nor  had  they 
criminal  ones,  because  evtiy  one  was  his  own  accuser, 
and  voluntarily  submitted  to  punishment.  Their  only 
laws  were  the  precepts  of  religion.  There  was  no 
distinction  of  stations,  and  it  is  the  only  society  on 
earth  where  men  enjoyed  equality.  None  were  idle, 
or  fatigued  with  labour.  The  food  was  equal,  in 
wholesomeness,  plenty,  and  quality,  for  all  the  citi- 
zens ;  every  one  was  conveniently  lodged,  and  well 
clothed ;  the  aged  and  the  sick,  the  widows  and 
orphans,  were  assisted  in  a  manner  unknown  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Every  one  married  from  choice, 
and  not  from  interest,  and  a  number  of  children  was 
considered  as  a  blessing,  and  could  never  be  burden- 
some. Debauchery,  the  necessary  consequence  of 
idleness,  which  equally  corrupts  the  opulent  and  the 
poor,  never  tended  to  abridge  the  duration  of  human 
life ;  nothing  served  to  excite  artificial  passions,  or 
contradicted  those  that  are  regulated  by  nature  and 
reason.  The  people  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  trade, 
and  were  not  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  vice  and 
luxury.  Plentiful  magazines,  and  a  friendly  inter- 
course -between  nations  united  in  the  bonds  of  the 
same  religion,  were  a  security  against  any  scarcity 
that  might  happen  from  the  inconstancy  or  inclem- 
eri(!y  o'f  the  seasons.  Public  justice  had  never  been 
reduced  to  the  cruel  necessity  of  condemning  a  single 
malefactor  to  death,  to  ignominy,  or  to  any  punish- 
ment of  long  duration;  and  the  very  names  of  taxes 
and  lawsuits — those  two  terrible  scourges  which 
everywhere  else  afflict  mankind — were  unknown.'"' 
It  will  not  now  surprise  us,  that  Montesquieu,  in  his 
Esprit  des  Loix  (liv.  iv.  ch.  6),  Buffon,  in  his  Con- 
templations on  the  Variety  of  Human  Races,  Albert 
von  Haller,  in  his  miscellaneous  treatises  on  several 
subjects  of  politics  and  morals,  Robertson,  in  his 
classical  History  of  Charles  V.  and  Muratori,  men- 
tion, with  enthusiasm,  the  services  of  the  Jesuits  as 
missionaries.  Respecting  the  service  which  they 
have  rendered  to  science,  there  is  almost  but  one 
voice.  No  branch  was  excluded  from  their  care.  In 
theology,  they  were  distinguished  teachers  :  yet  their 
enemies — and  they  had  many,  not  only  among  the 
Protestants,  but  among  the  Catholics,  and  among 
these  latter  the  most  vehement,  because  of  their  great 
privileges,  their  freedom  from  the  monkish  spirit, 
and  their  great  acquirements — have  reproached  them 
with  maintaining  many  odious  opinions.  They  are 
said  to  have  defended  the  murder  of  tyrants.  No 
charge  could  be  more  false.  Even  126  years  before 


*  The  well-knowu  barbarous  state  of  the  above-mentioned 
tribe*  will  lead  foe  reader  to  qualify  the  meaning  of  the 
word*  civilization  and  conversion  in  other  parts  of  the  abovt- 
article.— ED. 
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the  foundation  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  John  Petit, 
doctor  of  the  university  of  Paris,  asserted,  without 
any  qualification,  the  legality  of  the  murder  of  a 
tyrant.  The  cause  was  the  murder  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  in  broad  day,  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  his  competi- 
tor for  the  regency  of  the  realm  during  the  insanity 
oi  Charles  VI.  John  Petit  wrote  a  defence  for  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  in  which  he  defends  this  horrid 
act,  on  the  ground  that  the  murder  of  tyrants  is 
justifiable.  The  archbishop  of  Paris  condemned 
this  publication ;  but  several  French  theologians, 
among  whom  there  were  even  bishops,  defended 
John  Petit's  doctrine ;  and  when,  some  years  after, 
Chalier,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  denounced 
Petit's  doctrine,  at  the  council  of  Constance,  before 
the  assembled  fathers,  Martin  Poire,  bishop  of  Arras, 
defended  it  as  being  a  doctrine  which  had  been 
maintained  by  many  learned  men  and  theologians 
without  contradiction.  The  council  was  at  first 
undecided,  but,  at  last,  condemned,  not  all  the  posi- 
tions of  John  Petit,  but  only  this  one :  "  Every  tyrant 
may  be  legally  killed  by  his  subjects."  According 
to  this  sentence,  it  appears  as  if  the  murder  of  tyrants 
is  permitted  under  certain  circumstances,  and  this 
question  became  a  common  subject  of  investigation 
among  the  theologians  and  scholars  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth. 
In  spite  of  the  condemnation  of  the  main  point  of  this 
doctrine  by  the  council  of  Constance,  many  theo- 
logians, chiefly  belonging  to  the  order  of  Dominicans, 
supported  it.  At  a  later  period,  also,  distinguished 
Protestants  upheld  the  doctrine,  as  Milton,  Buchanan, 
Bodin,  Beza,  Du  Moulin,  and  others.  The  Jesuits 
took  part  in  this  as  in  all  theological  questions,  but 
not,  as  has  been  said,  in  order  to  develop  this 
obnoxious  doctrine,  but  rather  to  put  it  down  by 
argument,  or  to  make  it  as  little  obnoxious  as  possible. 
The  learned  Jesuit,  Salmeron,  Loyola's  companion, 
says  explicitly,  nobody  is  authorized  to  kill  a  prince, 
even  if  the  latter  has  obtained  possession  of  the 
government  by  violence,  particularly  if  he  is  once  in 
quiet  possession  of  power.  Salmeron,  indeed,  in 
another  passage,  teaches  that,  if  an  illegitimate  ruler 
attacks  a  city,  and  is  just  on  the  point  of  getting 
possession  of  it  by  arms,  in  such  case,  he  may  be 
lawfully  killed  by  a  private  person,  having  received 
a  commission  to  such  eflect  from  the  legal  authority. 
Here  Salmeron  indeed  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  his  time; 
but  it  was  no  small  step  to  confine  within  such  nar- 
row limits  the  authorized  destruction  of  a  tyrant, 
whilst  the  principle  had  been  laid  down  with  very  little 
qualification,  by  many  Catholics  and  Protestants  of 
distinction.  In  the  same  sense  other  Jesuits  have 
written,  of  whom  some  declared  themselves  still  more 
distinctly  against  the  doctrine :  thus,  for  instance,  the 
Jesuits  Molina  and  Lessius  said,  "  A  regent,  be  he 
even  a  tyrant,  is,  nevertheless,  the  legal  sovereign  : 
hence  the  Holy  Scriptures  commanded  obedience, 
even  to  heathen  princes,  in  every  thing  which  is  not 
against  the  ordinances  of  God,  even  if  they  were  the 
greatest  tyrants,  persecuted  the  church,  and  strove  to 
force  Christians  to  give  up  their  faith.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  the  murder  of  a  regent  is  in  no  case 
permitted."  Of  all  the  Jesuits,  about  twelve  in  the 
whole,  who  occupied  themselves  with  this  question, 
only  Mariana,  in  his  book  De  Rege  et  Regis  Instituti- 
one,  upheld  the  doctrine  authorizing  the  killing  of  ty- 
rants, and  even  he  with  some  restrictions.  But  hardly 
had  Mariana's  l>ook  appeared,  when  several  Jesuits, 
particularly  Bellarmin,  completely  refuted  his  doctrine 
de  tyrannicidio ;  and  Aquaviva,  the  general  of  the 
order,  after  some  years,  condemned  this  doctrine,  and 
prohibited  all  the  men  of  the  society  from  touching  the 
question  any  more,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  From 


this  time,  this  subject  has  been  banished  from  the!/ 
schools  and  their  works.  Hence  Voltaire,  when  he 
was  believed  to  make  common  cause  with  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Jesuits  in  the  accusation  of  their  defence 
of  tyrannicide,  says,  "  Posterity  would  unanimously 
exculpate  the  order,  if  I  were  to  accuse  them  of  a 
crime,  of  which  every  man  of  sense,  nay,  all  Europe, 
and  even  Damiens,  have  acquitted  them  long  ago." 
Another  and  equally  unjust  reproach  against  the 
Jesuits  is,  that  their  system  of  morals  was  lax,  that 
they  adhered  to  probabilism.  Probabilism  was,  even 
100  years  before  the  foundation  of  the  order,  the 
common  doctrine  of  all  bishops,  the  most  distinguished 
universities,  and  all  the  regular  clergy.  Under  cer- 
tain restrictions,  this  doctrine  is  far  from  being 
injurious  to  pure  morality.  The  substance  of  it  is, 
that  where  a  law  is  not  pronounced  clearly,  it  is  per- 
mitted to  follow  that  opinion  which,  being  likewise 
supported  by  good  reasons,  favours  the  natural 
liberty  of  man  rather  than  the  severity  of  the  law. 
Next  arose  the  question,  whether  it  was  permitted  to 
follow  the  probable  meaning,  in  preference  to  the 
more  probable.  The  probabilists  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  This  was  asserted  by  many  theologians, 
particularly  Dominicans,  long  before  the  origin  of  the 
society  of  Jesus.  But,  as  this  doctrine  is  susceptible 
of  an  application  really  dangerous  to  morality,  the 
Jesuits  had  the  undeniable  merit  of  having  been  the 
first  who  wrote  against  probabilism.  The  writings 
of  the  Jesuits  Robello,  Molien,  Gisbert,  Aquaviva, 
Gonzalez,  Darnel,  and  others,  contain  unqualified 
attacks  on  probabilism,  and  attempts  to  reduce  it 
within  reasonable  limits.  The  Jansenists,  who  were 
ready  to  make  any  charges  against  the  Jesuits,  first 
attacked  them  on  the  ground  of  their  upholding  pro- 
babilism. Pascal  and  Nicol  were  the  first  assailants : 
the  former  wished  to  make  the  Jesuits  ridiculous,  the 
latter,  to  make  them  odious.  Perault  and  Arnaud 
joined  them  at  a  later  period.  But  all  these  publi- 
cations were  declared  by  the  parliaments  of  Paris 
and  Bourdeaux,  who  were  by  no  means  generally  in 
favour  of  the  Jesuits,  "  calumnious  writings,  filled 
with  injustice,  deceit,  falsifications  and  ignorance." 
If  Pascal's  Lettres  Provinciates  are  regarded  as  an 
authority  against  the  Jesuits,  we  should  at  least  con- 
sider what  Voltaire  says  :  "  It  is  clear  that  this  work 
(the  Lettres  Provinciates)  rests  upon  a  premise  to- 
tally erroneous,  attributing  the  insane  opinions  of 
some  Spanish  and  Flemish  Jesuits  to  the  whole 
order.  In  the  casuistry  of  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  many  absurd  things  might  also  be  found. 
But  the  Jesuits  alone  were  to  be  held  up  to  general 
derision.  The  same  letters  even  attempt  to  prove 
that  it  is  the  plan  of  the  Jesuits  to  make  men  worse, 
instead  of  correcting  them  ;  but  such  a  plan  is  so  sense- 
less, that  no  sect  in  the  world  ever  had  or  could  Iiave 
it."  The  private  lives  of  the  Jesuits  were  exemplary. 
The  purity  of  their  morals  is  evident  from  the  dis- 
gust which  all  Europe  felt  when  a  thing  unheard  of 
happened,  when  a  Jesuit — one  of  a  hundred  thousand 
who  composed  the  order — Girard  by  name,  was 
accused  of  rape.  There  has  never  existed  a  society 
where  such  deviations  from  virtue  have  been  rarer, 
even  if  we  allow  the  Amores  Marelli,  published  by 
Von  Long,  to  be  true.  The  least  suspected  witness 
of  the  Jesuits  is  probably  Voltaire  :  he  says — "  What 
have  1  seen  during  the  seven  years  that  I  lived  with 
the  Jesuits  ?  A  very  active  life,  connected  with 
many  labours,  and,  at  the  same  time,  very  frugal  and 
orderly.  All  their  hours  were  appropriated  to  their 
school  labours,  and  to  the  exercises  which  their 
severe  order  bound  them  to  perform.  I  call  thousands 
and  thousands  to  witness,  who,  like  myself,  have 
been  educated  by  them.  I  dare  to  affirm,  that 
nothing  more  repulsive  and  dishonourable  to  human 
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nature  can  be  found,  than  that  there  are  men 
who  reproach  such  people  with  laxity  of  morals." 
The  history  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Jesuits,  in  the 
different  parts  of  Europe,  is  very  interesting.  The 
first  took  place  in  France.  In  1540,  they  appeared 
in  France.  The  parliament  hated  them  as  friends 
of  the  Roman  see,  the  university  as  dangerous 
rivals.  The  hall  of  the  parliament  incessantly 
resounded  with  the  complaints  of  the  university 
of  Paris,  who  could  not  bear  to  see  their  students 
departing  and  putting  themselves  under  the  in- 
structions of  the  Jesuits  :  still  more  painful  was  the 
loss  of  so  many  emoluments,  which,  under  the  name 
Landit,  were  derived  from  the  students,  while  the 
Jesuits  instructed  gratis;  and  when,  at  length,  the 
great  fame  of  the  Jesuit  Maldorat,  whose  lecture- 
room  was  filled  two  or  three  hours  before  the  time  of 
the  lecture,  and  who  was  at  last  obliged  to  lecture  in 
the  open  air,  spread  farther  and  farther,  the  rage  of  the 
university  rose  to  the  highest  degree.  The  rector  of 
the  university  therefore  intimated  to  them  that  they 
must  close  their  schools.  They  obeyed ;  but  an  up- 
roar took  place  among  the  students,  and  the  court 
ordered  the  Jesuits  to  open  their  schools  again  imme- 
diately, and  not  to  regard  the  arrogant  pretensions  of 
tlu>  university.  Afterwards,  however,  when  public 
business  kept  the  king  and  his  ministers  for  a  long 
time  from  Paris,  the  university  accused  the  Jesuits 
before  the  parliament.  Pasquier,  Arnaud,  and  Dol- 
lou,  the  advocates  of  the  university,  loaded  the 
Jesuits  witli  calumnies.  Their  advocate,  Versaris, 
defended  them  so  powerfully,  that  even  the  parliament, 
hostile  as  it  was  to  the  Jesuits,  acquitted  them.  When, 
at  a  later  period,  Henry  IV.  besieged  Paris,  the 
Jesuits  attracted  new  odium,  by  asserting,  when  inter- 
rogated by  the  citizens,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  the  other  theologians,  that  excommunication  was 
not  the  necessary  consequence  of  opening  the  gates 
to  a  heretic  king.  All  the  old  hatred  broke  forth 
anew  when  Chatel  attempted  to  murder  Henry  IV. 
The  Jesuits  were  calumniously  charged  with  being 
the  authors  of  the  attempt,  and  the  parliament 
tumultuously  and  unjustly  condemned  to  death  the 
Jesuit  G  uignard.  The  judges  themselves  confessed, 
some  yearslater,  that  they  had  acted  over  hastily,  and 
all  France  acknowledged  the  innocence  of  the  Jesuits. 
In  the  first  heat,  the  Jesuits  were  banished  from 
the  realm  by  a  decree  of  the  parliament ;  but  some 
parliaments  in  the  provinces  openly  refused  to  regis- 
ter the  ordinance  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and 
those  particularly  which  were  independent  upon  that 
of  the  capital,  declared  the  act  illegal,  hurried,  and 
unjust,  and  in  general  protected  the  Jesuits.  For 
nine  years,  the  Jesuits  remained  unmolested  in  Bour- 
deaux  and  Toulouse.  Students  from  all  France 
repaired  to  them,  and  the  king  was  so  much  petitioned 
to  restore  so  useful  an  order,  that  he  recalled  them. 
The  parliament  refused  to  register  the  royal  decree, 
and  sent  a  deputation  to  Henry,  at  the  head  of  whom 
was  the  president  Harley,  who,  as  the  historian 
Dupleix  says,  uttered  a  uniform  strain  of  abuse 
against  the  Jesuits.  The  king  answered  with  a 
speech*  extempore,  which,  as  De  Thou  has  not  re- 
corded it  in  his  History  of  France,  is  hardly  known, 
and  we  think  it  proper  to  give  it  here,  to  show  how 
this  able  monarch  spoke  extempore  :  "  Your  care  for 
my  person  and  the  welfare  of  my  empire  I  acknow- 
ledge with  pleasure.  What  you  have  just  told  me  I 
have  known  long  since  ;  but  my  ideas  on  it  were  un- 
known to  you.  You  speak  of  difficulties,  which 
appear  to  you  great ;  but  I  must  tell  you  that  I  have 
weighed  them  duly  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  The 
best  resolutions  originate  from  the  lessons  of  the  past, 
and  these  I  know  better  than  any  body  else.  You 
imagine  that  you  understand  affairs  of  government, 


and  that  you  may  interfere  with  them,  which  seems 
to  me  much  as  if  I  should  interfere  with  your  duties 
by  making  a  report  in  a  civil  process.  I  therefore 
must  tell  you,  first,  in  regard  to  the  affair  of  Poissy, 
that,  if  all  had  behaved  as  one  or  two  Jesuits  who 
happened  to  be  present,  every  thing  would  have 
turned  out  better  for  the  Catholics.  Not  their  ambi- 
tion, but  their  modesty,  from  that  time,  has  appeared 
conspicuous ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  how  you  can 
accuse  those  of  ambition,  who  refuse,  constantly  and 
unconditionally,  abbeys,  honorary  offices,  and  digni- 
ties ;  nay,  who  oblige  themselves  by  vows  never  to 
strive  for  them,  and  whose  life,  in  general,  has  no 
other  purpose  than  to  be  useful  to  all  people.  Is  it 
the  name  Jesuit  which  excites  your  zeal?  Then  you 
must  also  dispute  with  those  who  have  taken  their 
name  from  the  holy  Trinity  (les  peres  de  la  Trinitc}; 
and,  if  you  believe  that  you  belong  as  much  to  the 
society  of  Jesus  as  the  Jesuits,  you  may  ask  yourselves 
whether  your  daughters  belong  as  much  to  the  Fillea 
de  Dieu  in  Paris  as  the  nuns  who  bear  this  name,  and 
you  may  as  well  call  yourselves  knights  of  the  order 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  myself  and  the  other  knights  of 
the  order.  I,  for  my  part,  should  like  as  well,  or  ra- 
ther better,  to  be  called  Jesuit  than  Jacobin  or  Augus- 
tine. If  part  of  the  other  clergy  are  hostile  to  the  order, 
it  may  originate  from  the  circumstance  that  ignorance 
always  was  hostile  to  science.  I  have  found  that,  as 
soon  as  I  declared  my  intention  to  recall  the  Jesuits, 
two  classes  of  men  immeiiiateiy  opposed  the  measure, 
viz.,  the  Huguenots  and  all  the  Catholic  clergy  noto- 
rious for  bad  morals  and  conduct ;  but  this  gave  me 
a  greater  esteem  and  love  for  the  Jesuits."  The 
king  speaks  at  length  on  the  reason  why  the  Sorbonne 
could  not  agree  with  the  Jesuits,  because  the  latter 
were  more  learned,  and  that  they  should  now  not  only 
be  suffered,  but  take  root  within  the  realm.* 

In  Britain,  Jesuits  never  had  much  footing.  The 
reformed  doctrines  had  already  become  the  prevalent 
religion  of  that  country,  when  the  order  grew  up. 
The  Jesuits  in  Britain  were  only  a  small  division  of 
missionaries,  who  laboured  among  the  dispersed  and 
oppressed  Catholics,  quietly  and  under  the  veil  of 
secrecy.  Several  Jesuits  have  suffered  martyrdom 
in  Britain,  and  several  laws  enacted  against  them 
manifest  the  grossest  prejudice,  and  have  been  re- 
pealed only  in  modern  times.— In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Jesuits  received  their  first  blow  in  Portugal. 
Pombal,  minister  of  king  Joseph,  a  powerful  and 
passionate  man,  wished  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
Portugal ;  but  his  plans  were  those  of  a  despotic 
minister  of  a  despotic  government.  Every  thing  op- 
posed to  his  wishes  was  to  fall.  Many  circumstances 
co-operated  to  render  him  inimical  to  the  Jesuits,  to 
whose  influence,  as  confessors,  he  owed  his  elevation. 
It  would  have  been  better  for  the  Jesuits  if  they  had 
avoided  accepting  confessorships  at  court,  in  the 
same  way  as  they  declined  the  dignities  of  the  church. 
Pombal  believed  the  country  of  the  Paraguay,  in 
which  the  Jesuits  ruled  so  paternally,  contained  a 
number  of  gold  mines,  unknown  to  the  inhabitants. 
He  therefore  obtained  this  country  from  Spain  by 
exchange  for  another,  1400  miles  distant,  into  which 
he  wished  to  transplant  all  the  Indians  of  Paraguay. 
The  Jesuits  received  orders  to  prepare  the  people  for 
this  measure.  The  natives  remonstrated  very  mo- 
destly and  respectfully  against  such  a  forced  emigra- 
tion, representing  how  impossible  it  would  be  to 
transplant  30,000  people,  with  all  their  goods  to  such 
a  distance  through  the  wilderness ;  but  the  govern- 
ment was  inexorable.  Only  a  few  months  were 


•  The  apeech  i«  long,  and  its  genuineness  very  suspicious, 
88  it  goes  carefully  through  all  the  points  for  which  the 
Jrsnit*  had  been  reproached.  It  is  too  long  for  a  king,  too 
systematic  for  an  extempore  performance. — ED. 
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allowed  them  for  preparation.     The  Indians,  who 
were  to  be  torn  from  the  ground  they  had  first  culti- 
vated, the  huts  where  they  were  born,  and  the  graves 
of  their  friends  and  parents,  were  reduced  to  despair. 
Even  the  Jesuits,  who  admonished    them  to  obey, 
were  now  suspected  by  the   Indians  of  conspiring 
with  their  heartless  oppressors  in  Europe.  The  Indians 
armed  Uiemselves  for  resistance.  A  war  broke  out,  in 
which  the  Indians  were  at  first  victorious,  but  w=re 
afterwards  conquered.     Many  burnt  their  villages, 
and  fled  into  the  mountains,  where  most  of  them 
(X-rished.     After  having  searched  in  vain  for  gold 
••very  where,  Pombal  was  ashamed  of  his  bloody  and 
Ixwtless  measure,  and,  under  Charles  III.  of  Spain, 
the  lands  were  re-exchanged,  after  the    innocent 
Indians  had  become  accustomed  to  all  the  vices  of 
Kuropean  outcasts.      But,  as  a   despotic  minister 
cannot  err,  the  Jesuits  were  now  to  be  proved  the 
instigators  of  the  resistance  of  the  Indians  to  Pombal's 
humane  project  of  emigration.     To  make  the  world 
believe  this,  Pombal  laid  a  plan  with  a  certain  Platel, 
whose  vices  had  made  him  an  outcast  from  various 
countries.     The  world  was  to  be  persuaded  that  the 
Jesuits  had  maintained  a  warlike  state  in  Paraguay 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  even  a  king, 
Nicholas,   who  commanded    their    forces,   &c.     In 
Spain,  the  story  was  laughed  at.     People  knew  why 
Spaniards  liad  been  prohibited,  with  the  consent  of 
government,  from  visiting  the  missions — that  they 
might  not  infect  with  European  vices  the  innocent 
Indians.     This  prohibition  was  a  point  on  which 
Pombal's  writer  always  insisted.     The  statements  of 
Platel  were  proved  to  be  false  by  the  governor  of 
Peru  and  the  Mexican  bishops,  and  the  book  was 
burnt  in  Madrid  ;  yet  Pombal's  libels  found  belief  in 
Europe.     The  Jesuits  were  recalled  from  Paraguay, 
and   imprisoned  in   Portugal.      There  were    other 
reasons  to  excite  the  minister's  anger  against  the 
Jesuits.     In  a  question  respecting  the  marriage  of 
the  king's  daughter,  the  confessor  of  the  king,  the 
Jesuit  Moreira,  gave  advice  contrary  to  that  of 
Pombal,  and  the  king  followed  the  Jesuit.     In  the 
papers  of  the  queen,  who  died  in    1754,    Pombal 
discovered  that  the  Jesuits  in  Maranham  had  often 
apprized  the  queen,  in  consequence  of  her  request,  of 
the  extortions,  &c.  of  the  governor  of  the  place,  the 
brother  of  Pombal.     His  passion  rose  to  the  highest 
pitch.     Pombal  had  excited  against  him  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  vineyards  of  that  country  by  a  monopoly 
of  port  wine,  from  which  he  derived  advantage 
himself,  so  that  the  inhabitants  devastated  his  vine- 
yards ;  the  Jesuits,  it  was  reported,  had  done  it. 
When,  after  the  dreadful  earthquake  of  1755,  the 
Jesuits  made  use  of  this  event  to  bring  people  to 
repentance,  and  the  king  even  expressed  the  desire 
to  devote  himself  for  eight  days  to   spiritual  and 
solitary  meditation,  under  the  direction  of  the  pious 
Jesuit  Malagrida,  this  resolution  of  the  king  gave 
great  uneasiness  to  Pombal,   who  feared   for    his 
influence.     Cost  what  it  would,  the  Jesuits  were  to 
fall.    At  the  same  time,  another  obstacle  to  Pombal's 
power  was  to   be  annihilated — the  high  nobility, 
with  whom  he  lived  in  decided  opposition.     These 
two  objects  Pombal  succeeded  in  accomplishing  with 
one  stroke.     September  4,  1758,  the  king,  on  his 
return   from   a  love  adventure,  was  wounded    by 
assassins.     Pombal    persuaded    the  king  that  this 
attack  was    owing   to  a  conspiracy    of   the    high 
nobility  and  the  Jesuits,  and  don  Joseph  was  now 
in  constant  fear  of  new  conspiracies,  and  therefore 
totally  in  the  power  of  his  minister.    The  duke  o 
Aveiro,  the.  whole  house  of  Tavora,  were  tried  by  ai 
extraordinary  committee,  and  suffered  an  ignominious 
death.     Malagrida  was  arrested  as  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy,  and,  after  several  years,  was  sentenced 


and  burnt  by  the  obedient  inquisition  as  a  heretic. 
When,  with  the  death  of  don  Joseph,  Pombal's  des- 
>otism  was  at  an  end,  when  the  latter  himself,  being 
iccused  and  convicted  of  the  most  execrable  crimes, 
was  sentenced  to  death  by  the  court  unanimously, 
nd  pardoned  by  the  queen,  and  only  punished  by 
Minishmeiit,  then  also  the  affair  of  the  conspiracy 
was  reviewed,  and  the  parties  who  had  suffered  were 
declared  innocent.     But,  if  the  conspiracy  really  had 
xisted,  nothing  proved  the  connexion  of  the  Jesuits 
with  it.     It  is  true,  the  Jesuit  Malagrida  had,  shortly 
Before  that  attempt,  declared  that,  if  the  king,  who 
cas  given  to  sensual  pleasures,  did  not  reform  his 
conduct,  a  great  disaster  would  follow ;  and  othei 
Jesuits  were  the  friends  of  Tavora  and  Aveiro.     But 
none  but  Pombal  could  have  made  this  circumstance 
:he  ground  of  an   accusation  against  the  society. 
He  accused  the  whole  body  before  the  pope,  and 
demanded  its  abolition.     When  the  pope  ordered  the 
trial  of  the  accused,  Pombal,  without  waiting,  exiled 
the  Jesuits,  sent  back  the  papal  nuncio,  and  broke 
oft'  all  connexion  with  Rome.     One  thousand,  eight 
hundred  and  forty  Jesuits  were  transported,  in  1759, 
to  Italy,  and  suffered  the  worst  treatment.    In  France, 
also,  the  order  declined.     Madame  Pompadour  and 
the  minister  Choiseul  were  hostile  to  it.     When  the 
former  had  appeared   at  cotirt,  without  any  other 
claim  than  because  she  had  become  the  king's  mis- 
tress, the  scandalous  event  excited  general  attention. 
As  most  people  are  more  ready  to  violate  the  dictates 
of  morality  than  conventional  forms,  madame  Pom- 
padour resolved  to  procure  a  legal  title  to  appear  at 
court,  and  adopted  the  idea  of  becoming  dame  du 
palais  of  the  queen.     But  for  this  the  approval  of  the 
good-natured  queen  was  requisite,  and  it  was  con- 
cluded to  deceive  her  by  an  appearance  of  repen- 
tance, and  to  make  her  believe  madame  Pompadour 
had  ceased  to  be  the  king's  mistress.     A  confessor 
was  necessary,  and  the  choice  fell  upon  the  Jesuit 
De  Sacy,  a  man  apparently  simple,  who,  it  was  sup- 
posed, would  not  penetrate  the  plan.     But  Sacy 
declared  that,  if  it  was  really  her  earnest  intention  to 
return  to  virtue  and  religion,   she  must,  without 
delay,  leave  the  court,  retire  into  solitude,  and  try 
to  repair  the  evil  she  had  done,  by  real  repentance  : 
until  then  he  could  not  take  upon  him  the  direction 
of  her  conscience,  and  he  never  would  profane  the 
sacraments,  and  let  himself  be  made  a  tool  of  in  such 
an  intrigue.     This  opposition  awakened  in  madame 
Pompadour    inveterate  hatred    against   the    order. 
Choiseul  belonged  to  the  philosophers,  so  called, 
who  were  opposed  to  all  positive  religion ;  and  the 
Jesuits  were  greatly  in  his  way,  also,  on  account  of 
his  hatred  against  the  dauphin,  who  loved  the  society. 
An   opportunity  was   soon  found   to  attack  them. 
The    Jesuit    Lavalette,  in    Martinique,    had    been 
engaged  in  commerce ;  his  vessels  were  taken  by 
English  privateers,  and  his  bills  of  exchange  were 
not  paid  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  whole  order, 
which  certainly  was  not  obliged  to  answer  for  Lava- 
lette's  illegal  conduct,  were  called  before  the  parlia- 
ment, which  nourished  the  old  haired  against  the 
society,  and  now   counted,  moreover,  several  Jan- 
senists  amongst  its  members.    The  order  was  con- 
demned.    The  process  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
attack  upon  the  Jesuits.     Choiseul  had  several  books 
written  against  them,  and  the  order  abolished  by  the 
parliament  without  a  hearing,  though  the  bishops  of 
all  France  declared  in  its  favour.     The  process  of 
the  parliament  was  a  mere  farce.     The  total  abolition 
took  place  in  1767.  Meanwhile  Charles  III.  ascended 
the  throne  of  Spain,  and  assured  the  general  of  the 
order  of  his  protection.     But  the  minister  Aranda, 
an  intimate  friend  of  Choiseul,  praised  by  Condorcet, 
as  a  decided  enemy  of  priests,  nobles,  and  kings, 
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was  an  enemy  of  the  Jesuits,  as  was  also  his  friend 
Ciiinpomanes,  fiscal  of  Castile.  They  procured  the 
exile  of  the  Jesuits  in  a  way  that  did  them  little 
honour.  One  evening,  the  rector  of  the  Jesuit  col- 
lege at  Madrid  was  apprized  that  a  stranger  wished 
to  see  him  immediately.  The  stranger  coming,  as  he 
said,  from  the  Jesuit  rector  of  Seville,  gave  to  the 
rector  of  Madrid  a  parcel  of  papers,  with  the  request 
that  he  would  read  them  attentively,  and  make  his 
remarks  on  them.  The  rector  ordered  the  papers  to 
be  carried  to  his  room,  and,  as  the  ho.ir  of  meeting 
in  the  refectory  had  begun,  went  thither  in  order  not 
to  interrupt  the  prescribed  order.  Hardly  had  he 
arrived  there,  when  the  house  bell  was  rung  vio- 
lently. Royal  commissioners  enter,  r.nd  seal  up  all 
papers,  including  the  packet  just  left,  and  carry 
them  to  Aranda.  Not  long  after,  in  the  night  of 
April  1,  1767,  all  the  Jesuit  colleges  in  the  kingdom 
were  surrounded  by  soldiers  at  the  same  hour,  and 
the  Jesuits  carried  to  the  states  of  the  pope.  April 
2,  1767,  the  king  declared  that  he  had  resolved  to 
keep  the  true  cause  of  the  banishment  of  the  Jesuits 
secret.  Pope  Pius  VII.  some  years  before  his  eleva- 
tion, first  found  the  traces  of  this  infamous  intrigue. 
When  a  cardinal,  he  had  been  appointed  by  Clement 
XIV.  a  member  of  the  committee  who  were  to  in- 
vestigate the  affairs  of  the  Jesuits.  The  Spanish 
government,  to  justify  itself  somewhat  with  the  pope, 
had  sent  the  alleged  proofs  against  the  Jesuits  to 
Rome.  Among  these  were  letters  purporting  to 
have  passed  between  distinguished  Jesuits,  contain- 
ing remarks  of  the  most  infamous  character ;  among 
other  things,  it  was  said  in  them,  that  the  king  was 
an  illegitimate  son  of  cardinal  Alberoni,  and  hence 
not  entitled  to  the  throne,  &c.  Of  course,  these  let- 
ters must  have  excited  the  king,  and  prompted  hins 
to  banish  the  order.  But  it  was  also  found,  by  a 
comparison  of  the  hand-writings,  that  these  letters 
were  forged.  It  was  now  evident  who  had  brought 
the  parcel  only  a  few  moments  before  the  seizure  of 
the  papers  in  the  Jesuit  college  in  Madrid.  The 
exile  ol  the  Jesuits,  and  several  other  circumstances, 
had  caused  a  dispute  between  the  pope  Clement 
XIII.  and  Portugal  and  Spain.  The  pope  (Rezzonico) 
died,  without  an  adjustment  of  the  dispute  having 
taken  place.  The  election  of  his  successor  was  now 
a  matter  of  the  highest  importance.  The  question 
was,  whether  the  Jesuit  party  should  prevail  or  not. 
Cardinal  Ganganelli  had  already,  under  Clement 
XIII.,  expressed  his  opinion,  that  it  was  more  advis- 
able to  sacrifice  the  Jesuits,  though  innocent,  than 
to  live  in  constant  dispute  with  the  kings.  The 
Bourbon  party  therefore  supported  him  at  the  elec- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  in  the  conclave,  he  gained 
the  friends  of  the  Jesuits  by  maintaining  that  the  new 
pope  ought  not  to  think  any  more  of  the  abolition  of 
the  order  than  of  pulling  down  St  Peter's ;  and  he 
was  elected.  The  new  pope,  in  fact,  after  his  ac- 
c-ession,  said,  in  his  missives  to  the  courts  of  Ver- 
sailles, Madrid,  and  Naples,  that  he  neither  could 
blame  nor  abolish  an  order  which  nineteen  of  his 
predecessors  had  solemnly  confirmed  ;  it  could  be  the 
less  expected  of  him,  as  the  same  had  be'en  con- 
firmed by  an  oecumenical  council  at  Trent,  whose  de- 
crees, according  to  the  principles  of  the  Galilean 
church,  were  binding  on  the  pope  ;  but  he  would,  if 
asked,  call  another  council,  in  which  the  Jesuits 
should  be  heard,  all  questions  investigated  anew,  and 
decided  upon  ;  that  he  was  obliged  to  protect  the 
Jesuits  equally  with  the  other  orders;  that,  more- 
over, all  the  princes  of  Germany  and  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia had  written  to  him  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  he  therefore  could  not  yield  to  the  wish  of  some 
cabinets,  which  desired  the  abolition  of  the  order, 
without  drawing  upon  himself  the  displeasure  of  so 


many  other  monarchs.  But  the  papal  letter  was  of 
little  avail.  The  courts  threatened  the  pope  with  the 
publication  of  his  letters,  written  before  he  had 
acquired  the  pontificate,  in  which  he  promised  to  the 
courts  the  abolition  of  the  Jesuits,  if  they  would  lend 
him  their  support  in  the  election.  The  abolition  was 
difficult,  as  Clement  XIII.,  with  the  assent  of  the 
whole  college  of  cardinals,  had,  a  short  time  before, 
solemnly  confirmed  the  order  by  the  bull  Apostolicum, 
and  the  immediate  contravention  of  the  bull  would 
have  been  an  unparalleled  scandal,  to  which  the  car- 
dinals never  would  have  given  their  consent.  There 
was  no  way  left,  therefore,  but  to  choose  the  form  of 
a  brief — a  decree  which  the  popes  issue  without  con- 
sulting with  the  college  of  the  cardinals.  In  1773, 
the  brief  was  issued.  The  reasons  for  the  abolition 
were  not  given  in  the  brief;  it  was  only  said  that 
the  popes  had  abolished  several  other  orders,  and 
that  the  council  of  Trent  had  not  exactly  pronounced 
a  confirmation  of  the  order.  Four  weeks  after  this 
violation  of  justice,  Ganganelli  appointed  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  accusations  against  the  Jesuits! 
The  Protestant  historian  John  Muller  says  of  this 
abolition — "It  was  soon  apparent  to  wise  men,  that 
a  common  bulwark  of  all  authorities  had  fallen." 
Prussia  did  not  acknowledge  the  abolition,  but  re- 
tained the  Jesuits,  as  useful  instructors,  in  Silesia, 
until  at  last  they  themselves,  from  obedience  to  the 
pope,  urged  the  king  to  complete  their  abolition.  In 
Russia,  also,  the  order  remained,  because  Catharine 
was  convinced  of  its  utility;  and  the  government 
obtained  the  necessary  permission  from  the  popes 
Pius  VI.  and  VII.  Clement  XIV.  died  in  1774. 
His  sickness  and  death  were  accompanied  by  strange 
symptoms,  and  calumny  immediately  accused  the 
Jesuits  of  having  procured  his  death.  The  persons 
in  attendance  on  the  pope,  and  the  physicians,  gave, 
however,  no  satisfactory  statements ;  and  Le  Bret, 
in  his  Magazine  of  Political  and  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, so  clearly  showed  the  innocence  of  the  Jesuits, 
that  this  calumny  never  could  gain  footing.  fSee 
Clement  XI P~.)  The  abolition  of  the  Jesuits  had 
serious  consequences.  In  most  Catholic  countries, 
it  produced  a  chasm  in  the  means  of  public  instruc- 
tion, which  it  was  not  easy  to  fill.  The  educa- 
tion of  youth  lost,  in  many  cases,  the  salutary  religious 
direction  which  distinguished  so  much  the  instruction 
of  the  Jesuits.  Neither  the  archives  nor  the  coffers 
of  the  Jesuits  satisfied  expectation.  Some  persons 
believed  the  money  to  have  been  carried  oft' ;  but  no- 
thing has  been  heard  of  it  for  fifty  years.  The  order 
was  reinstituted  in  White  Russia  in  1801,  and  in 
Sicily  in  1804,  and  was  put  entirely  on  its  old  foot- 
ing in  1814,  by  the  pope.  Whether  it  ought  to  be 
restored  every  where,  is  a  question  which,  we  think, 
is  different  from  what  it  was  formerly.  In  the  south- 
ern countries  of  Europe,  it  appears  capable  of  be- 
coming very  useful.  Of  its  re-establishment  in  Ger- 
many, there  is  little  hope.  There  is  such  a  mass  of 
knowledge  distributed  in  the  German  nation,  its 
public  instruction  is  so  thorough,  and  the  establish- 
ments for  education  so  well  founded,  that  the  Jesuit 
schools  appear,  at  least,  not  to  be  needed.  In  this 
nation,  too,  materialism  does  not  remain  to  be  con- 
quered, but  the  sound  sense  of  the  people  soon  led  it 
back  to  religion.  Besides,  the  society's  plan  of 
education  would  little  agree  with  that  of  the  Ger- 
mans, because  that  of  the  Jesuits  is  by  its  nature  a 
general,  and  therefore  a  stable  one,  and  cannot  adapt 
itself  to  modern  systems  of  education.* 


*  The  length  of  the  article!  on  the  Jesuits  may  be  ex. 
ciiaed  from  the  interesting  nature  of  the  subject.  Any 
view,  however,  of  the  subject,  which  could  bo  given  in  a 
work  of  the  character  of  the  prevent  must  be  too  concise  to 
enabU  the  reader  to  form  satisfactory  conclusions  ;  to  do 
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JESUITES  DE  ROBE — JEUX  FLORAUX. 


JESUITES  DE  ROBE  ;  secular  persons  of  high 
rank  —  as,  for  instance,  Louis  XIV.  of  France—  who 
ore  bound  to  the  order  by  vows  of  obedience,  but 
l:;i\r  not  taken  the  spiritual  vows. 

JESUS,  called  also  Christ  (x^irraf,  the  Anointed), 
the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  men,  whose  birth,  lite, 
and  death,  were  predicted  by  prophets,  and  attended 
with  miraculous  manifestations  of  divine  power,  was 
born  of  the  virgin  Mary,  of  the  tribe  of  Jiulah,  who 
was  betrothed  to  Joseph,  an  obscure  artisan.  The 
place  of  his  birth  was  Bethlehem  :  the  time  is  uncer- 
tain, but  is  commonly  considered  to  have  been  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  consulate  of  Augustus,  four  or 
five  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  vulgar  era. 
Our  information  concerning  him  is  derived  almost 
entirely  from  detached  sketches  of  his  life,  written 
by  four  of  his  followers.  The  angel  Gabriel  had 
announced  to  Mary,  that  the  power  of  the  Highest 
should  overshadow  her,  and  that  she  should  bear  a 
son  who  should  rule  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for 
ever  ;  and  on  the  night  of  his  birth,  an  angel  ap- 
peared to  some  shepherds,  and  announced  the  com- 
ing of  a  Saviour.  On  the  eighth  day,  he  was  circum- 
cised according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and,  on  the 
fortieth,  was  presented  in  the  temple,  where  the 
aged  Simeon  pronounced  him  to  be  the  light  of 
nations  and  the  glory  of  Israel.  The  coming  of  the 
divine  infant  was  also  hailed  by  the  adoration  of  the 
Magi,  who  were  miraculously  directed  to  the  house 
where  the  young  child  was.  Herod,  alarmed  by  these 
indications,  determined  to  destroy  all  the  male  chil- 
dren of  Bethlehem  and  its  vicinity,  of  the  age  of  less 
than  two  years,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  death 
of  Jesus.  But  Joseph,  being  miraculously  warned  of 
the  danger,  fled  to  Egypt  with  the  virgin  and  her 
child,  and,  on  his  return  after  the  death  of  Herod, 
went  to  reside  at  Nazareth,  in  Galilee,  whence  Jesus 
is  called  a  Nazarene.  We  have  no  further  accounts 
of  the  earlier  years  of  Jesus,  except  the  remarkable 
scene  in  the  temple,  when  he  was  twelve  years  old, 
and  the  general  observation  of  Luke,  that  he  re- 
mained in  Nazareth  with  his  parents,  and  served 
them.  At  the  age  of  about  thirty  (Luke  iii.  23),  he 
was  baptized  by  John  in  the  river  Jordan  ;  the  Spirit 
of  God  descending  upon  him  like  a  dove,  and  a 
voice  from  heaven  proclaiming,  "  This  is  my  be- 
loved son."  Previously,  however,  to  entering  upon 
his  office  of  divine  teacher,  lie  retired  to  a  solitary 
place,  where  he  passed  forty  days  in  fasting,  medita- 
tion, and  prayer.  His  mission  is  generally  considered 
to  have  occupied  three  years,  spent  in  acts  of  mercy, 
in  inculcating  a  purer  system  of  morals,  more  exalted 
notions  of  God,  and  more  elevating  views  of  man  and 
his  destiny,  than  had  yet  been  presented  to  the 
world.  If,  when  we  consider  his  miracles,  he  ap- 
pears like  a  God,  we  must  also  acknowledge  some- 
thing superhuman  and  divine  in  his  purity  of  life,  his 
warm  love  for  others,  and  his  self-devotion  to  their 
welfare  ;  his  meek  yet  firm  and  unshrinking  endur- 
ance of  insult,  contempt,  calumny,  and  suffering. 
While  he  denounces  sin,  and  prophesies  the  coming 
desolation  of  the  corrupt  city,  he  forgives  the  sinner, 


in  wc  nowege  s  so  rapy  spreang. 
in  connected  with  the  old  order  of  things,  not  with  the  new, 
•nd  has  twice  returned  with  nervilism  into  Spain,  and 
once  into  France.  The  Encyclopedic  Moderne,  in  its  ar- 
ticle on  the  Jesuits,  calls  them  the  pretorian  guards,  the 
tlrelitze»,  the  janizaries  of  the  pope  ;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  the  guards  will  flourish  when  the  sovereign 
it;  daily  declining  in  splendour  and  power. 


and  weeps  over  the  fate  of  the  obdurate  Jerusalem. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  perfect  beauty  of  his  life, 
but  the  godlike  sublimity  of  his  death.  It  is  unne- 
cessary here  to  trace  the  particulars  of  his  short  but 
eventful  mission.  He  had  chosen  twelve  apostles  to 
be  the  companions  of  his  ministry,  the  witnesses  of 
his  miracles,  and  the  depositories  of  his  doctrine,  and 
he  was  betrayed  into  the  power  of  his  enemies  by 
one  of  these,  with  the  mockery  of  a  friendly  salut.i- 
tion.  Betrayed  by  one,  denied  by  another,  and 
abandoned  by  all,  fie  was  carried  before  the  Jewish 
priests,  found  guilty,  and  by  them  delivered  over  to 
the  Roman  magistrates,  who  alone  had  the  power  of 
life  and  death.  Condemned  to  death  as  a  disturber 
of  the  public  peace,  he  was  nailed  to  the  cross  on 
mount  Calvary;  and  it  was  in  the  agonies  of  this 
bitter  death,  that  he  prayed  for  the  forgiveness  of  his 
executioners,  and  with  a  touching  act  of  filial  love, 
commended  his  mother  to  his  favourite  disciple. 
The  evangelists  relate  that,  from  the  hour  of  noon, 
the  sun  was  darkened,  and,  three  hours  alter,  Jesus, 
having  cried  out,  "  It  is  finished,"  gave  up  the 
ghost.  The  vail  of  the  temple,  they  add,  was  torn 
asunder,  the  earth  shook,  rocks  were  rent,  and  the 
tombs  opened.  The  centurion  who  was  present, 
directing  the  execution,  exclaimed.  "  Truly  this  was 
the  son  of  God."  The  body  of  Jesus  was  taken 
down  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  placed  in  a  tomb, 
about  which  the  Jewish  priests,  remembering  his 
prophecy  that  he  should  rise  on  the  third  day,  set  a 
guard,  sealing  up  the  door.  Notwithstanding  these 
precautions,  his  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  by  his  resur- 
rection on  the  first  day  of  the  week  (Sunday) ;  and  lie 
appeared  repeatedly  to  his  disciples,  to  encourage, 
console,  and  instruct  them.  On  the  fortieth  day 
after  his  resurrection,  while  with  them  on  the  mount 
of  Olives,  he  "  was  taken  up,"  and  disappeared  out 
of  their  sight. 

JESUS  SIRACH.     SeeSiracA. 

JET.  The  colour  of  jet  is  a  pure  and  deep  black, 
sometimes  with  a  tinge  of  brown.  It  occurs  in 
opaque,  compact  masses,  so  solid  and  hard  that  they 
are  susceptible  of  being  turned  on  a  lathe  and  highly 
polished.  Its  fracture  is  conchoidal  or  undulated, 
shining,  or  even  splendent,  and  it  has  a  resinous 
lustre;  its  specific  gravity  from  1.25  to  1.30.  By 
friction,  it  acquires  a  weak  electricity,  even  when 
not  insulated.  It  sometimes  presents  the  form  of 
branches  of  trees,  and  exhibits  traces  of  a  ligneous 
texture.  It  burns  with  flame  often  a  little  greenish, 
but  it  does  not  melt,  like  solid  bitumen.  It  exhales, 
while  burning,  a  strong  and  sometimes  aromatic 
odour,  sensibly  different  from  that  of  coal  or  bitu- 
men. It  most  frequently  occurs  in  detached  masses 
of  a  moderate  size,  in  beds  of  sandstone,  marl,  lime- 
stone, and  secondary  trap.  It  is  also  connected 
with  formations  of  coal,  particularly  that  which  is 
associated  with  secondary  trap  rocks.  It  is  also 
found  with  other  varieties  of  lignite.  G  ood  specimens 
of  jet  are  found  in  Galicia  and  other  places  in  Spain ; 
near  Wittemberg,  in  Saxony ;  in  the  department  of 
Aude,  in  France,  where  it  sometimes  contains  amber. 
In  England,  it  occurs  near  Whitby.  In  the  Faroe 
islands,  and  in  the  isle  of  Sky,  it  occurs  in  trap 
rocks.  In  Massachusetts,  America,  it  is  found  at 
South  Hadley,  in  the  coal  formation.  Jet  is  some- 
times employed  for  fuel,  but  is  more  frequently  cut 
and  polished,  for  ornamental  purposes,  buttons, 
bracelets,  snuff-boxes,  &c.  Some  mineralogists  con- 
sider it  intermediate  between  coal  and  bituminous 
wood. 

JEUX  FLORAUX  (floral  games);  a  festival 
annually  celebrated  in  Toulouse.  As  early  as  the 
times  of  the  Troubadours,  Toulouse  had  a  literary 
institution,  called  the  college  du  gai  savoir,  or  dc  la 
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gate  science,  as  poetry  was  then  termed.  It  was 
founded  before  Hie  year  13x!3.  Seven  Troubadours 
and  a  chancellor  formed  the  college  ;  they  conferred 
the  degrees  of  doctor  and  bachelor,  and  taught  in 
their  palace  and  gardens  the  lots  d'amour  or  fleurs 
du  gai  savoir  (laws  of  love,  or  flowers  of  the  gay 
science).  In  1323,  they  sent  a  letter,  in  verse,  to 
all  the  poets  of  the  Langue  d'Oc,  inviting  them  on 
the  3d  of  May,  1324,  to  a  poetic  festival,  where  the 
composer  of  the  best  poem  was  to  receive  a  violet 
of  fine  gold.  The  celebrated  Troubadour  Arnauld 
Vidal  won  the  prize.  The  capitouls  (magistrates)  of 
the  city,  who  had  likewise  been  invited,  to  encourage 
a  festival  so  much  to  the  honour  of  Toulouse,  offered, 
in  future,  to  furnish  the  golden  violet.  To  increase 
the  splendour  of  the  annual  celebration,  two  other 
prizes  were  added  to  the  violet — an  eglantine  and 
a  pansy,  both  of  silver.  Similar  institutions  after- 
wards arose  at  Barcelona,  in  the  reign  of  king  John, 
and  at  Tortosa,  in  the  reign  of  king  Martin. 
The  original  institution  at  Toulouse,  on  the  other 
hand,  began  to  decline,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  century, 
was  nearly  extinct,  when  it  was  revived  by  Clemence 
Isaure.  (See  Clemence  Isaure.}  She  left  by  will  a 
considerable  sum  for  the  celebration  of  this  poetic 
festival,  which  was  now  continued  under  the  name  of 
jettx  fioraux.  Mass,  a  sermon,  and  alms-giving, 
commenced  the  ceremonies.  Before  the  awarding 
of  prizes,  the  tomb  of  Clemence  was  strewed  with 
roses.  More  costly  flowers  rewarded  the  zeal  of  the 
competitors.  Four  prizes  were  offered — an  amaran- 
thus  of  gold,  of  the  value  of  400  livres,  for  the  best 
ode ;  a  violet  of  silver,  value  250  livres,  for  an  essay 
in  prose,  which  was  of  not  less  than  a  quarter  nor 
more  than  a  half  hour  in  reading;  a  silver  pansy, 
value  200  livres,  for  an  eclogue,  elegy  or  idyl ;  and 
a  silver  lily,  value  sixty  livres,  for  the  best  sonnet,  or 
hymn,  in  honour  of  the  holy  virgin.  Instead  of 
doctors,  there  were  now  a  master  of  the  games,  and 
forty  judges  (mainteneurs).  In  1694,  the  college 
was  formally  erected  into  an  academy.  The  office 
of  chancellor,  and  other  distinctions  of  rank,  were 
abolished  in  1773.  The  seal  is  kept  by  a  standing 
secretary,  and  one  of  the  members  presides,  with  the 
title  of  moderafeur,  who  is  appointed  by  lot  every 
three  months.  After  an  interruption  of  fifteen  years, 
from  1790 — 1806,  the  mainteneurs  assembled  again 
in  Toulouse,  the  academy  went  into  operation,  and, 
according  to  the  old  custom,  awarded  the  prizes 
founded  by  Clemence  Isaure.  Since  then,  this  festi- 
val, associated  with  so  many  poetic  recollections,  has 
been  annually  celebrated.  The  academy  assembles 
in  the  council-house  of  Toulouse,  which  is  called  the 
capiioUum. 

JEW,  THE  WANDERING,  or  ETERNAL;  a  poetical 
personage  of  popular  traditions,  who  owes  his 
existence  to  a  story  connected  with  the  well-known 
scene  in  the  history  of  Christ's  passion.  As  the 
Saviour  was  on  the  way  to  the  place  of  execution, 
overcome  with  the  weight  of  the  cross,  he  wished  to 
rest  on  a  stone  before  the  house  of  a  Jew,  whom  the 
iJtory  calls  Ahasuerus,  who  drove  him  away  with 
curses.  Jesus  calmly  replied — "  Thou  shalt  wander 
on  the  earth  till  I  return."  The  astonished  Jew  did 
not  come  to  himself  till  the  crowd  had  passed,  and 
the  streets  were  empty.  Driven  by  fear  and  remorse, 
he  has  since  wandered,  according  to  the  command  of 
the  Lord,  from  place  to  place,  and  has  never  yet 
been  able  to  find  a  grave.  This  punishment  of 
unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart — a  condemnation  to 
wander  for  ever  on  the  earth,  and  to  be  the  contem- 
porary of  all  centuries — has  afforded  materials  for 
the  poets  and  novelists.  Shelly,  Monk,  Lewis,  Dr 
Croly,  and  Mrs  Norton  in  England,  and  Schubart  and 
Schlegel  in  Germany,  have  turned  this  legend  to  ac- 


count. Goethe  (in  the  third  volume  of  his  own  Life) 
has  sketched  Ahasuerus.  with  great  spirit  and  humour, 
as  a  philosophic  cobbler  at  Jerusalem,  who  opposes 
the  Saviour  with  a  cold,  worldly  logic,  which  will  not 
look  above  the  things  of  earth,  and  is  therefore  con- 
demned to  remain  in  this  world  (which  is  all  to  him) 
until  a  desire  for  higher  things  should  awaken  in 
him. 

JEWS.  After  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  He- 
brews (see  Hebrews)  were  called  Jews,  the  greater 
part  of  the  nation  having  remained  in  the  middle 
and  eastern  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire,  and 
only  42,360  men,  with  their  families,  principally  of 
the  tribes  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  having  returned 
to  their  country,  when  permission  was  granted  by 
Cyrus  (536  B.  C.)  They  founded  a  new  kingdom  in 
Judea,  dependent  on  Persia,  but  under  the  domestic 
direction  of  high  priests  and  elders,  according  to  the 
Mosaic  constitution.  Jerusalem,  the  temple,  and  the 
Levitical  cities  of  the  country  were  rebuilt,  not  with- 
out difficulty;  the  writings  of  Moses,  the  historical  and 
prophetical  books  collected  ;  the  great  synagogue  of 
120  learned  men  established  for  the  critical  revision 
and  explanation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  well  as 
separate  synagogues  and  schools  for  the  expounding 
of  the  law,  and  the  instruction  of  the  people.  All 
these  institutions  did  not  enable  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
the  restorers  of  their  nation,  to  revive  the  primitive 
Mosaic  constitution.  The  spirit  of  his  code  belonged 
to  another  age,  and  to  other  circumstances.  The 
later  Jews  could  retain  only  the  letter  of  the  law, 
and,  in  their  expositions,  lost  themselves  in  the 
subtilties  which  they  had  learned  from  the  Chal- 
deans. In  enterprise  and  activity,  however,  they 
surpassed  their  fathers.  Their  commerce,  and  their 
annual  pilgrimages  to  the  temple,  to  which  each  Jew 
was  obliged  to  make  an  offering,  accumulated  at 
Jerusalem,  under  the  mild  government  of  the  Per- 
sians, more  treasures  than  Solomon's  age  had  ever 
seen.  They  were  not  therefore  destitute  of  the 
means  for  conciliating  the  Macedonian  conquerors, 
and  although,  on  the  fall  of  the  Persian  monarchy, 
they  submitted  to  Alexander  the  Great,  and  were 
involved  in  the  wars  of  his  generals  for  the  supre- 
macy, yet  their  fate  was  not  hard.  Ptolemy,  king  of 
Egypt,  who  took  possession  of  Palestine  320  B.C., 
allowed  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  singular  cus- 
toms, and  granted  the  colonies  which  he  transplanted 
to  his  capital  (Alexandria),  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing its  commerce,  peculiar  privileges  over  the  natives. 
The  Jews  were  for  from  improving  their  condition  by 
engaging  in  the  war  between  the  Syrian  and  Egyp- 
tian kings,  on  the  side  of  the  former  (197  B.  C.);  for 
the  Syrian  Seleucidae  considered  their  possessions  as 
lawful  subjects  of  plunder.  Seleucus  IV.  attempted 
to  plunder  their  temple,  and  Antiochus  IV.,  in  order 
to  reduce  them  to  a  uniformity  with  the  rest  of  his 
subjects,  determined  to  destroy  their  religion.  His 
pretext  for  this  was  the  shameful  spectacle  of 
intrigue  and  corruption  displayed  at  the  Syrian 
court,  in  the  rivalry  of  the  priests  and  nobles  for 
the  dignity  of  high  priest ;  but  the  nation  adhered, 
with  its  characteristic  obstinacy,  to  the  forms  of  the 
Mosaic  worship.  When,  therefore,  Antiochus  set  up 
the  Olympian  Jupiter  for  worship  in  the  temple,  ami 
compelled  the  Jews  to  sacrifice  and  eat  swine,  many 
suffered  the  most  terrible  death,  rather  than  trans- 
gress the  la;v  of  Moses.  In  vain  were  Jerusalem 
and  the  surrounding  country  laid  desolate.  These 
persecutions  only  served  to  develope  a  national  spirit, 
which  broke  out  in  the  insurrection  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. Judas,  surnamed  Maccabaus  (the  hammer), 
was  the  third  son  of  a  priest,  who  had  fled,  with  his 
family  from  persecution,  and  had  collected,  in  the 
mountains  ot  Judea,  a  baud  of  faithful  believers. 
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\\  i  !i    tlirii-   assistance,    he    defeated    the   Syrians, 
took  Jeru--alem,  and  restored  the    Mosaic   worship 
(165  B.  C.)     A  new  epoch  of  glory  and  renown  for 
the  Jews  begins  under  the  government  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, three  brothers  of  this   family  of  heroes — 
Jiulas,  Jonathan,  and  Simon — bore  successively  the 
dignity  of  high-priest,  and  completed  their  deliver- 
ance   from   the  Syrian   yoke.       Simon,  whom  the 
gratitude  of  the  nation  had  created  a  prince,  left  to 
his  son,  John  Hyrcanus  (135  B.  C.),  an  independent 
kingdom,  secured  by  an  alliance  with  the  Romans. 
The  latter  extended  it  by  his  victories  over  the  Idu- 
nueans  and  Samaritans,  and  confirmed  it  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  high  council,  or  sanhedrim.     The 
reign  of  Hyrcanus  was  distinguished  for  the  progress 
of  civilization  and  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
nation.    In  his  time  also  arose  the  sects  of  Pharisees, 
Sadducees,  and  Essenes,  (q.  v.)     His  son  Judas  Aris- 
tobulus,  received  the  royal  dignity  (105  B.  C.),  and 
the  Jewish  state  appeared  to  be  in  the  way  to  recover 
the  power  and  splendour  of  David's  time,  since 
Alexander  Jannaei:s,the  successor  of  Aristobulus,  took 
Gaza,  in  a  successful  war  against  Egypt ;  but  the 
above-mentioned  sects  gave  rise  to  civil  dissentions. 
After  the  death  of  queen  Salome  (70  B.C.),  who 
was  ruled  by  the  Pharisees,  the  succession  was  dis- 
puted by  her  sons  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus.     The 
war  between  the  brothers  introduced  foreign  umpires 
into  the  country.     Pompey  conquered  Judasa  (63  B. 
C.),  according  to  the  Roman  policy,  for  the  weak 
Hyrcanus.     This  result  of  the  contest  put  an  end  to 
the  new  freedom  of  the  Jews.     Jerusalem  lost  its 
walls,  the  kingdom  its  new  conquests,  the  nation  its 
independence,  and  the  family  of  the  Asmoneans  (the 
illustrious,  a  title  borne  by  the  Maccabees),  its  royal 
/i^nity.     Hyrcanus  was  made  high-priest  and  eth- 
narch,   and  each  Jew  became  a  tributary  to  the 
Romans.    It  was  in  vain  that  the  sons  of  Aristobulus 
endeavoured  by  repeated  insurrections,  to  restore  the 
former  state  of  things.     The  Roman  power  kept  the 
people  in  chains,  and  a  false  friend  (Antipater  of 
Idumaea)  introduced  himself,  as  a  Roman  procurator, 
into  the  family  of  Hyrcanus,  to  effect  its  ruin.  While 
the  Asmoneans  were  struggling  for  independence, 
Herod,  Antipater's  son,  was  securing  the  kingdom 
for  himself  at  Rome.     Antigonus,  son  of  Aristobulus 
II.,  who  had  maintained  himself  five  years  in  Jerusa- 
lem, by  the  assistance  of  the  Parthians,  was  expelled 
by  the  new  king  Herod  (q.  v.)  35  B.  C.,  and  the  last 
of  the  Asmoneans  was  put  to  death.     The  reign  of 
this  foreign  king,  who  acquired  the  name  of  the 
Great  by  maintaining  himself  amidst  many  difficulties, 
was  of  no  advantage  to  the  country.    The  doubtful 
character  of  his  faith  made  the  chief  men,  who  were 
dependent  on  him,  indifferent  to  their  ancient  reli- 
gion, and  the  murders  which  he  committed  in  his 
own  family,  as  well  as  the  unceasing  oppression  ol 
the  Romans,  filled  the  people  with  general  discontent. 
The  divine  worship  constantly  degenerated  more  and 
more  into  empty  forms,  and  the  licentiousness  of  the 
court  contaminated  all  ranks  of  the  nation.     Such 
was  the  situation  of  the  Jews  and  of  Judaism  when 
Christ  was  born.     Herod  survived  this  great  event 
to  stain  his  last  days  by  the  murder  of  the  children  o 
Bethlehem;  but  neither  he  and  his  successors,  nor 
the  councils  of  the  Pharisees,  could  avert  the  fate  o 
the  Jews.    Under  the  feeble  princes  who  succeedec 
Herod,  the  country  soon  came  to  be  treated  merely 
as  a  Roman  province.     Oppressed  by  the  procura 
tors,  precluded  from  the  exercise  of  their  religion 
the  infuriated  people  broke  out  into  a  rebellion  (A 
D.  66)    which  terminated  in  the  total  destruction  o 
the  Jewish  state.     September  7,  A.   D.  70,  Titu 
took  Jerusalem  by  assault,  burned  the  temple,  demo 
lished  the  city,  and  sold  into  slavery,  or  drove  int 


exile,  all  the  inhabitants  who  escaped  death.  About 
1 10,000  Jews  perished  during  the  siege,  and  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  There  was  no  suffering 
which  tliis  nnliappy  people  did  not  undergo.  Those 
Jews  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains  and  the 
ruins,  were  compelled,  after  many  unsuccessful  efforts, 
to  abandon  their  country,  now  changed  into  a  barren 
desert. 

The  remnants  of  the  nation,  scattered  over  all  the 
earth,  still  possessed  advantages  which  could  belong 
to  no  other  people  in  similar  unhappy  circumstances. 
Their  natural  ingenuity  and  industry,  the  strength  of 
their  religious  zeal,  the  literary  treasures  of  their  holy 
writings,  secured  to  them  every  where  admittance  and 
success,  and  preserved  their  national  character.  They 
found  proselytes  and  old  believers  hi  all  countries  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  in  the  East,  as  far  as  the  Gan- 
ges, where  those  who  had  settled,  during  the  Babylo- 
nish captivity,  had  greatly  multiplied.     Egypt,  and 
tie  northern  coast  of  Africa,  were  filled  with  Jewish 
olonies,  and  in  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Greece 
nd  Italy,  were  thousands  enjoying  the  rights  of  citi- 
ens.    Thus,  by  their  mutual  connexions,  and  by 
heir  holy  books,  they  became  the  involuntary  instru- 
ments of  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  which  but 
ew  of  their  own  number  embraced.     They  were  not 
equired  to  receive  it  by  the  Roman  emperors.  Under 
he  emperor  Julian,  they  ventured  to  make  prepara- 
ions  for  a  new  temple  in  Jerusalem,  which  had  been 
ebuilt  by  Adrian,  under  the  name  of  ^Elia  Capito- 
'ina.     Although   this  attempt  failed,  they  derived 
2[reat  advantages  from  their  sanhedrim,  revived  at 
Hberias,  and  their  patriarchates  (presidencies  of  the 
sanhedrim),  which  were  established — one  at  Tiberias, 
or  the  Western  Jews  (429),  the  other  for  the  Jews 
>eyond  the  Euphrates,  first,  at  Malialia,  afterwards  at 
iagdad.      The  former  was  hereditary,  the  latter, 
elective  by  the  sanhedrim  at  Bagdad.     The  incum- 
>ent  of  the  latter,    which  subsisted  till  1038,  was 
called  aichmalotarch  (prince  of  the  captivity.)     These 
wo  patriarchates  became  points  of  union,  and  their 
flourishing  academies  in    the  East   served  as  semi- 
naries for  their  learned  rabbins.     One  of  the  works 
>f  these  scholars  was  the  collection  of  the  traditionary 
expositions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  additions  to 
t,  which  was  begun,  A.  D.  200,  by  rabbi  Juda  the 
Holy  (Hakkadosh;,  completed  A.  D.  500,  and  re- 
ceived, under  the  name  of  the  Talmud,  as  a  rule  of 
faith,  by  the    scattered  communities  of  Jews.     It 
requires  that  wherever  twelve  adults  reside  together 
in  one  place,  they  shall  erect  a  synagogue;  and, 
since  the  destruction  of  the  temple  had  put  an  end  to 
sacrifices,  they  are  to  serve  the  God  of  their  fathers 
by  a   multitude  of  prayers,  and  little  formalities, 
amidst  the  daily  occupations  of  life.     This  book  of 
law  allows  usury,  treats  agriculture  and  grazing  with 
contempt,  requires  the  strictest  separation  from  other 
people,  commits  the  government  to  the  rabbins,  as  the 
teachers  and  nobles,  and  inculcates  a  corrupt  moral 
system,  which  has   degraded  the  character  of  the 
great  mass  of  this  unfortunate  people,  rendered  them 
dangerous  to  those  among  whom  they  live,  and  ob- 
structed their  naturalization,  even  where  they  enjoy 
the  greatest  privileges.     This  applies  to  the  Rabbin- 
ites  (that  is,  the  followers  of  the  Talmud),  to  which 
sect  nearly  all  the  European  Jews  belong.     The  sect 
of  the  Caraites,  who  reject  the  Talmud,  and  hold  to 
the  law  of  Moses  only,are  less  numerous,  and  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  East,  in  Turkey  and  Eastern  Russia. 
During  the  decline  of  civilization  in  Europe,  where 
the  Jews  had  settled  as  colonists,  even  under  the 
Romans,  and  had   penetrated  as   far  as  Gaul  and 
Germany,  owing  to  the  slave-trade,  they  preserved, 
a  certain  degree  of  civilization  by  means  of  their 
schools,  which,  during  the  confusion  consequent  on 
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the  destruction  of  the  old,  and  the  formation  of  new 
slates,  by  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians,  not  only 
preserved  their  existence,  but  obtained  them  influ- 
ence and  authority.  They  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  commerce  of  the  old  world,  and,  as  money- 
lenders and  brokers,  were  often  of  great  importance, 
to  princes  and  nobles  ;  and,  during  the  dreadful  per- 
secutions which  they  underwent  from  the  cruelty  of 
the  Christians,  even  after  the  seventh  century,  they 
still  continued  prosperous  in  those  countries,  even 
during  the  periods  in  which  they  suffered  most. 
Their  own  usury,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  Christians, 
rather  than  religious  hatred,  were  the  true  causes  of 
these  persecutions.  The  most  dreadful  crimes,  and 
all  public  calamities,  were  attributed  to  them  by  the 
Christians,  as  a  pretext  for  ridding  themselves  of 
troublesome  creditors,  or  for  obtaining  possession  of 
their  treasures,  either  by  their  execution  or  banish- 
ment ;  but  their  wealth  and  adroitness  had  rendered 
them  so  important,  that  they  were  always  able,  event- 
ually, to  secure  the  protection  of  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral rulers.  They  lived  more  happily  among  the 
Mohammedans,  although  they  were  distinguished  by 
dishonourable  badges,  and  oppressed  by  heavy  taxes; 
and,  during  the  Moorish  supremacy  in  Spain,  their 
prosperity  was  increasing,  and  their  learning  flourish- 
ing. See  Rabbinical  Language  and  Literature. 

In  the  cities  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  after 
the  eleventh  century,  particular  streets  and  en- 
closed places,  were  assigned  to  them,  in  consequence 
of  which,  in  the  persecutions  during  the  crusades, 
thousands  often  fell  victims  at  once  to  the  popular 
fury.  Decrees  of  councils,  and  the  ordinances  of  secu- 
lar rulers,  repeatedly  declared  the  Jews  incapable  of 
enjoying  the  civil  rights  of  Christians,  and  of  holding 
public  offices.  They  could  no  where  be  domiciliated, 
nor  attached  to  any  guild  or  corporation ;  but,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  payment  of  certain  sums  of  money, 
they  enjoyed  the  immediate  protection  of  the  sover- 
eign, who,  in  his  financial  embarrassments,  obliged 
them  to  make  repeated  contributions.  In  Germany 
they  paid  a  considerable  tax,  in  return  for  which  they 
were  protected,  as  the  money  agents  (Kammerknechte) 
of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  as  they  are  denominated 
in  an  imperial  letter  of  protection.  Their  conversion 
to  Christianity  could  not  be  effected  by  such  treat- 
ment. In  Spain  and  Portugal,  indeed,  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  they  yielded  to  force,  and  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  baptized  en  masse;  but,  as 
soon  as  the  storm  was  over,  they  were  seen  again  in 
the  synagogues.  The  superstition  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  whose  worship  of  saints  and  relics  must  have 
appeared  to  them  idolatry,  might  well  persuade  them 
that  their  own  pure  monotheism  was  more  rational 
and  scriptural.  From  this  circumstance,  and  from 
their  pride  in  the  antiquity  of  their  nation  and  constitu- 
tion, we  may  infer  how  many  of  those  who  publicly 
professed  to  be  converts  to  Christianity,  and  were 
called,  in  Portugal,  new  Christians,  and  who  might 
attain  to  a  noble  rank,  and  even  to  high  church  dig- 
nities, were  still,  in  private,  Jews,  continuing  scru- 
pulously to  observe  the  Mosaic  ceremonies.*  The 
Portuguese  Jews,  on  account  of  their  connexion  with 
these  secret  adherents  to  Judaism,  have  been  parti- 
cularly respectable,  and  are  in  possession  of  large 
landed  estates.  The  Dutch  Jews,  chiefly  fugitives 


*  It  is  well  known  that  the  literature  of  Spain  is  much 
indebted  to  the  Jews.  A  list  of  authors  of  Hebrew  origin 
gives  561  on  philology,  twenty  on  astrology,  sixty-seven 
commentators,  or  expositors,  eighty-four  on  philosophy, 
fifty  two  in  grammar,  thirty-six  on  medicine,  eighteen  his 
torians,  fifty-two  jurists,  eighteen  mathematicians,  fifty, 
seven  poets,  eight  on  rhetoric,  sixty. eight  on  the  Talmud, 
nineteen  theologians,  and  seventy-three  translators. — Jour- 
nal of  the  Literary  Convention,  held  at  New  York,  Appen- 
dix, No.  I.  CNew  York,  1831). 


from  Portugal,  were  once  distinguished  for  their  im- 
mense wealth.  The  Polish  (who,  since  1264,  have 
been  in  possession  .of  important  privileges,  and  have 
been  a  great  hinderance  to  the  industry  of  the  cities) 
and  the  Russian  (now  the  most  numerous)  have  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  nearly  all  the  commerce ;  also 
of  the  inns,  the  beer  and  brandy  shops,  and,  in  some 
places,  of  the  post-offices.  The  German  Jews,  on 
account  of  the  increase  of  the  commercial  cities  and 
corporations,  have  kept  only  the  gleanings  of  the 
retail  trade.  In  all  places,  the  Jews  have  a  peculiar 
character.  Their  confinement  to  employments  which 
depend  principally  on  ingenuity  and  cunning,  Ims  had 
a  debasing  effect  on  the  great  body  of  them.  In 
modern  times,  however,  distinguished  scholars,  phi- 
osophers,  artists,  physicians  and  merchants  have  been 
bund  among  them  ;  as  Spinoza,  Moses  Mendelssohn, 
David  Friedlander,  Moses  Kuh,  &c. 

The  philosophical  spirit  of  the  last  half  of  tbe 
eighteenth  century  first  began  to  acknowledge  the 
rights  of  the  Jews.    Plans  for  the  improvement  of 
their  political  and  moral  condition  were  discussed, 
and  afterwards,  by  the  benevolence  of  some  govern- 
ments, carried  into  execution,  but  with  little,  and 
often  with  no  success.     The  only  consequence  of  the 
jreat  sanhedrim,   to  which  the  emperor  Napoleon 
summoned  100  rich  Jews  (1806),  was  an  imperial 
decree,  soon   after,  declaring   those   Jews  only  to 
3e  French  citizens  who  were  occupied  in  some  useful 
mployment ;  but  they  were  still  drawn  as  conscripts. 
The  German  princes  were  more  desirous  to  give  the 
rights  of  citizenship  to  the  Jews.     The  disabilities 
to  which  they  had  hitherto  been  subject,  were  re- 
moved ;  civil  privileges  were  granted  to  them  ;  the 
Lsraelitish  consistory  was  established  in  Cassel,  under 
the  Westphalian  government,  for  the  improvement 
of  their  worship  and  their  schools.  Still  more  impor- 
tant are  the  improvements  in  the  Jewish  schools  in 
Austria,  where  there  are  academies  for  rabbins  at 
Prague  and  Lemberg  ;  in  Bavaria,  where  there  is  a 
similar  institution,  at  Furth  ;   and  in  the  Prussian 
states,  where  they  acquired  all  civil  rights  in  1811. 
There  is  no  distinction  whatever  between  Jews  and 
Christians  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  but, 
in  some  of  the  states,  certain  officers,  as  the  gover- 
nor, counsellors,  representatives,  are  required  to  pro- 
fess, under  oath,  their  belief  in  the  Christian  religion. 
In  England,  the  Jew  bill,  passed  in  1753,  enabling 
Jews  to  prefer  bills  of  naturalization  in  parliament, 
without  receiving  the  sacrament,  was  repealed  the 
next  year.     In  May,  1830,  an  attempt  was  made,  in 
parliament,  to  remove  the  civil  disabilities  affecting 
the  Jews,  but  was  opposed  by  the  ministry,  and  the 
question  was  lost.     In  France,  the  chamber  of  de- 
puties voted,  in  1830,  that  the  Jewish  ministers  of 
worship  should  be  paid  from  the  public  chest,  like 
the  Christian.    In  Germany,  a  number  of  Jews  have 
lately  abandoned  the  system  of  the  rabbins,  and  per- 
formed divine  worship  in  the  German  language,  in  a 
manner  approaching  that  of  the  Christians.   Hamburg 
is  the  seat  of  this  society.    In  general,  the  Jews  in 
Europe,  without  renouncing  their  religion,  have,  more 
than  formerly,  shown  a  disposition  to  adopt  Christian 
refinement,  while  their  brethren  among  the  Moham- 
medans and  heathens  share  the  barbarism  of  their 
masters.    By  the  ukase  of  March,  1817,  important 
privileges  are  conferred  on  the  Jews  in  Russia  who 
embrace  Christianity.     Land  is  given  to  them  gra- 
tuitously, where  they  may  settle  under  the  name  of 
The  Society  of  Israelitish  Christians.     They  are  im- 
mediately subject  to  a  court  at  Petersburg,  appointed 
by  the  emperor,  are  exempt  from  military  service, 
from  having  soldiers  quartered  on  them,  from  at! 
taxes  for  twenty  years,  and  may  engage  in  any  trade 
without  being  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  the  craft. 
02 
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(For  the  institutions  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews, 
originating  in  Britain,  see  Missions.') 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
Jews  in  di  tit-rent  parts  of  the  world,  taken  from  tlu- 
Weimar  Ephemeriden  Geographischen : — Europe ; 
in  Russia  aiul  Poland,  658,809  ;  Austria,  453,524; 
European  Turkey,  321,000 ;  States  of  the  German 
Confederation,  138,000  ;  Prussia,  134,000  ;  Nether- 
lands, 80,000;  France,  60,000;  Italy,  36,000;  Great 
Britain,  12,000;  Cracow,  7300;  Ionian  Isles,  7000; 
Denmark,  6000  ;  Switzerland,  1970  ;  Sweden,  450  : 
total  number  of  Jews  in  Europe,  1,918,053,  or  a  pro- 
portion of  113th  part  of  the  population,  calculated 
at  227,000,000.— Asia ;  Asiatic  Turkey,  300,000; 
Arabia,  200,000;  Hindostan,  100,000;  China, 
60,000;  Turkestan,  40,000;  province  of  Iran, 
35,000;  Russia  in  Asia,  3000:  total,  738,000.— 
Africa ;  Morocco  and  Fez,  300,000;  Tunis,  130,000; 
Algiers,  30,000;  Abyssinia,  20,000;  Tripoli,  12,000; 
Egypt,  12,000:  total,  504,000. — America;  North 
America,  5000 ;  Netherlandish  colonies,  500 ;  De- 
merara  and  Essequibo,  200  :  total,  5700.  New  Hol- 
land, 50.  Grand  total,  3,218,000.  Other  estimates 
carry  the  number  to  five  or  even  six  millions.  The 
black  Jews,  in  the  East  Indies,  are  natives,  and  slaves 
who  have  embraced  Judaism. 

See  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Juifs,  from  the  Christian 
era  to  1716  (fifteen  volumes);  J.  M.  Jost's  History  of 
the  Israelites  since  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  (Berlin, 
1820—1826,  seven  volumes,  from  105  B.  C.  to  A.  D. 
1820.)  On  the  civil  condition,  commerce,  and  liter- 
ature of  the  Jews  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  during 
the  middle  ages,  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  to 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  see  Arthur  Beug- 
not,  Les  Juifs  de 'Occident,  &c.  (Paris,  1824).  The 
best  religious  history  of  the  Jews  is  Peter  Beer's 
History,  Doctrines,  and  Opinions  of  all  the  religious 
Sects  that  have  existed  or  do  exist  among  the  Jews, 
and  of  the  mystical  Doctrine  of  the  Cabbala  (Brunn, 
1822,  two  parts).  See  Zeo's  History  of  the  Jewish 
States  (Berlin,  1828);  see  also  the  Hebrew  Common- 
wealth, translated  from  Jahn's  Biblische  Archaologie 
(Andover,  1828),  and  Milman's  History  of  the  Jews 
(London,  1829). 

Jewish  Law.  The  sources  of  the  Jewish  law  are 
the  Mosaic  law  and  the  Talmud  ;  hence  the  rabbis 
are  the  Jewish  lawyers.  The  Jewish  law  in  all  its 
extent,  is  very  complicated,  and  full  of  niceties.  In 
some  countries  of  'Europe,  the  Jews  enjoy  a  separate 
jurisdiction  to  a  certain  degree,  and  inherit  according 
to  their  own  law.  (a)  The  Jewish  matrimonial  con- 
tract is  made  partly  in  writing  and  before  witnesses, 
and  partly  by  the  delivery  of  a  ring  to  the  bride  from 
the  bridegroom.  The  husband  acquires  a  right  to 
every  thing  which  his  wife  obtains  by  labour  or  other- 
wise ;  he  has  also  the  use  of  the  fortune  which  she 
possessed  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  and  is  her  sole 
heir.  Testaments  are  governed  by  the  principles  of 
the  denatio  inter  vivos  and  the  donatio  mortis  causa, 
according  as  the  will  was  made,  in  a  state  of  health, 
or  of  dangerous  sickness.  The  rules  of  legal  descent 
among  the  Jews  are  as  follows :—  (aa)  Among  the 
descendants,  the  sons  and  their  male  descendants  in- 
herit first ;  after  them  the  daughters,  and,  in  case  of 
there  being  none,  the  female  descendants  in  the  next 
degree.  (Ib)  After  the  descendants  follows  the  father; 
if  he  is  dead,  the  brothers  of  the  deceased  and  their 
descendants,  and,  in  failure  of  all  these  classes,  the 
sisters  of  the  deceased  and  their  descendants.  Per- 
sons related  by  the  mother's  side  never  inherit  from 
each  other :  children  may  inherit  from  the  mother  ; 
the  mother  never  can  from  the  children.  Legitimate 
children  do  not  exclude  illegitimate,  even  if  the  fruit 
of  an  incestuous  connexion,  unless  the  mother  of  the 
illegitimate  children  is  a  slave,  or  not  of  Jewish 


blood  ;  in  which  case,  the  children  do  not  inherit 
from  tlie  father  in  any  event.  The  first-born  son  re- 
ceives a  double  share  of  the  property  which  the  father 
actually  possessed,  not,  however,  of  uncollected  debts. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  has  to  bear  also  a  double  share 
of  the  debts  due  from  his  father.  If  the  first-born 
dies  before  the  division  takes  place,  his  right  of  pri- 
mogeniture tails  to  his  descendants.  Any  one  may  re- 
nounce, sell,  or  give  away  his  right  of  primogeniture. 
The  hereditary  succession  of  the  husband  and  wife  is 
regulated  by  the  time  of  the  continuance  of  the 
marriage,  (c)  Every  grant  must  be  public,  and  the 
property  be  regularly  transferred  ;  to  annul  a  legal 
grant,  a  new  grant,  with  proper  formalities,  is  requi- 
site. A  verbal  grant  is  binding  only  when  made  by 
a  very  sick  person,  or  one  in  imminent  danger.  A 
Jew  attains  his  majority  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years 
and  one  day,  if  he  has  obviously  readied  the  period  of 
puberty.  A  Jewess,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
is  of  age  at  twelve  years.  A  Jew  is  not  allowed  to 
engage  in  commerce  before  his  twentieth  year.  The 
girl  remains,  until  she  is  full  grown,  under  the  pater- 
nal authority,  when  the  father  may  give  her  in  mar- 
riage, against  her  knowledge  and  wish.  According 
to  the  laws  of  several  countries,  full  age  of  Jews  is 
the  same  as  that  of  other  inhabitants. 

JEWS-HARP  is  a  kind  of  musical  instrument  held 
between  the  teeth,  which  gives  a  sound  by  the  motion 
of  a  spring  of  iron,  which,  being  struck  by  the  hand, 
plays  against  the  breath.  "  The  Jews-trump,"  says 
a  diligent  investigator  of  such  matters,  "  seems  to 
take  its  name  from  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  and  is 
vulgarly  believed  to  be  one  of  their  instruments  of 
music.  But,  upon  inquiry,  you  will  not  find  any  such 
instrument  as  this  described  by  the  authors  that  treat 
of  Jewish  music.  In  short,  this  instrument  is  a  mere 
boy's  plaything,  and  incapable,  of  itself,  of  being 
joined  either  with  a  voice  or  any  other  instrument ; 
and  I  conceive  the  present  orthography  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  French  jeu  trompe,  a  truinp  to  play 
with.  And  in  the  Belgic  or  Low  Dutch,  from  whence 
come  many  of  our  toys,  a  trump  is  a  rattle  for  child- 
ren. Sometimes  they  will  call  it  a  Jews  harp ;  and 
another  etymon  given  of  it  is  a  jaws-harp,  because 
the  place  where  it  is  played  upon  is  between  the 
jaws/'  Pegge  Anonymiana,  i.  82. 

JEZIR  AH,  in  the  Cabbala,  is  the  third  world,  the 
world  of  the  thinking  substances.  In  the  Cabalistic 
theology,  it  is  also  the  name  of  a  book,  in  six  chap- 
ters, which  treats  of  the  world,  of  motion,  of  time, 
and  of  the  soul.  It  is  extremely  obscure ;  every 
thing  in  it  is  expressed  in  numbers  and  letters.  One 
tradition  makes  the  patriarch  Abraham  the  author.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  Mishnaand  Sanhedrim,  and,  there- 
fore, must  have  existed  before  the  Talmud.  This 
book  is  very  short,  and  many  editions  have  been  pub- 
lished. The  last  edition  is  by  Rittangel  (Amst.,  1642), 
with  a  Latin  translation,  equally  incomprehensible. 

JIDDA  or  JUDDA  ;  a  considerable  commercial 
haven  of  Arabia,  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  sea.  It 
may  be  considered  as  the  port  of  Mecca,  and  is  sup- 
ported partly  by  carrying  on  the  trade  with  India  and 
Egypt,  and  partly  by  the  concourse  of  pilgrims  from 
the  coast,  and  of  those  from  the  opposite  regions  of 
Africa,  who  cross  at  Suakem  to  reach  this  famed  seat 
of  Mohammedan  pilgrimage.  It  is  situated  in  a 
barren,  sandy  district,  destitute  of  water.  The  streets 
are  very  narrow.  The  entrance  to  the  road  is  full  of 
shoals,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  attempt  going  in  with- 
out a  pilot.  The  British  trade  here  was  formerly 
considerable ;  but  numerous  exactions  have  now 
reduced  it  to  a  low  ebb.  The  Americans  have  some 
commerce  with  this  place.  Lon.  39°  15'  E. ;  lat. 
21°  29'  N.  For  further  information,  see  Burck- 
hardt's  Travels  in  Arabia. 
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JIHON,  or  GIHON,  or  SIEJON,or  AMOL,  or 
AMU  (anciently  Oxus);  a  river  of  Central  Asia, 
which  rises  from  mountains  between  Great  Bucharia 
and  Chinese  Tartary,  and,  after  a  N.  W.  course  of 
more  than  1200  miles,  flows  into  the  lake  of  Aral. 
The  cities  of  Samarcand,  Bucharia,  Termed,  Balk 
and  Gaurare  on  its  branches.  It  has  been  generally 
believed,  that  it  formerly  flowed  into  the  Caspian 
sea,  and  that  its  course  was  turned  into  its  present 
channel  by  the  Tartars,  according  to  some,  before 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  according  to  others,  about 
1719.  This  opinion  is  rejected  by  Malte-Brun,  and 
other  geographers,  who  maintain  that  the  Jihon 
always  flowed  into  the  lake  of  Aral,  and  that  the 
rejected  opinion  was  formed  and  propagated  by 
persons  whose  knowledge  was  imperfect,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  the  form  of  the  Caspian  sea,  or 
the  existence  of  the  lake  of  Aral. 

JOAB,  son  of  David's  sister,  and  his  first  general, 
fought  valiantly  for  David,  but  often  showed  a 
revengeful  and  artful  spirit;  for  instance,  against 
Abner  (2  Samuel,  iii.  27,  39)  and  Amasa  (2  Samuel, 
xx.  9,  seq.)  His  services  secured  him  the  favour  of 
David,  though  that  king  was  often  offended  with 
him  (2  Samuel,  xviii.  33,  xix.  4.)  After  David's 
death,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Adonijah,  and  was 
killed  in  the  temple,  by  the  altar,  at  the  command  of 
Solomon  (1  Kings,  ii.  28,  seq.) 

JOACHIM  MURAT.    See  Murat, 

JOACHIMSTHALER.     See  Dollar. 

JOAN,  the  papess,  according  to  a  story  long 
believed,  but  now  acknowledged  to  be  a  fiction,  was 
a  native  of  Mentz,  of  the  name  of  Gilberta  or  Agnes, 
who,  falling  in  love  with  an  Englishman  at  Fulda, 
went  to  travel  with  him,  studied  at  Athens,  and 
visited  Rome.  Continuing  to  conceal  her  sex,  she 
took  the  name  Johannes  Angelicas,  and  rose,  by  her 
talents,  from  the  station  of  a  notary  to  the  papal 
chair,  under  the  name  of  John  VIII  (854  to  856, 
between  Leo  IV.  and  Benedict  III).  She  governed 
well,  but,  having  become  pregnant  by  a  servant,  or, 
according  to  some,  by  a  cardinal,  she  was  delivered 
in  a  solemn  procession,  and  died  on  the  spot,  near 
the  Coliseum,  which  place  the  popes  are  said  to  have 
avoided  ever  after  in  their  processions.  This  story, 
first  related  by  Marianus  Scotus,  in  his  Chronicon  (in 
the  twelfth  century),  is  not  mentioned  by  any  con- 
temporary writer  hostile  to  the  papal  see,  and  is 
generally  considered,  since  Blondell's  Eclaircissement 
sur  une  Femme,  as  a  mere  fable.  The  examination 
on  the  sella  stercoraria*  perhaps  gave  rise  to  this 
story ;  perhaps  it  is  a  satire  on  the  barefaced  profli- 
gacy of  some  popes ;  perhaps  it  is  a  fruit  of  the 
excitement  against  the  popes,  which  became  very 
general  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  others  still  have 
thought  it  to  be  an  allegory  of  the  decretals  of  the 
pseudo  Isidore,  then  brought  to  light.  Clemens 
Sylvius  first  showed  the  falsehood  of  the  story. 
Spanheim  defended  the  account  in  his  De  Johanna 
Papissa.  Gibbon  says,  "  Till  the  reformation,  the 
tale  was  repeated  and  believed  without  offence,  and 
Joan's  female  statue  long  occupied  her  place  among 
the  popes,  in  the  cathedral  of  Sienna.  She  has  been 
annihilated  by  two  learned  Protestants,  Blondell  and 
Bayle ;  but  their  brethren  were  scandalized  by  this 
equitable  and  generous  criticism.  Spanheim  and 
L'Enfant  attempted  to  save  this  poor  engine  of  con- 
troversy ;  and  even  Mosheim  condescends  to  cherish 
some  doubt  and  suspicion." 

*  From  the  time  of  .Honoring  II.  1064  to  Leo  X.  the 
popes  were  actually  obliged,  after  their  election,  to  seat 
themselves  upon  a  stool  with  an  opening,  where  they  were 
examined  by  the  youngest  deacon,  in  order  to  determine 
that  they  were  males,  with  their  organs  perfect,  because 
no  mutilated  person  can  be  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood. 


JOAN  OF  ARC  (Jeanne  d'Arc);  the  Maid  of 
Orleans.  The  belief,  prevalent  in  the  middle  ages, 
that  particular  individuals  were  gifted  with  super- 
natural powers,  as  instruments  of  a  higher  will, 
explains  the  extraordinary  character  and  conduct  of 
the  maid  of  Orleans.  After  the  death  of  Charles  VI. 
king  of  France,  in  1422,  Henry  VI.  of  England,  then 
a  child  of  nine  months  old,  was  proclaimed  king  of 
France,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Troyes  (1420); 
his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  acted  as  regent. 
France  had  been  distracted,  for  forty-two  years,  by 
civil  dissensions.  On  one  side  were  que«n  Isabella, 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  England  ;  on  the  other, 
the  dauphin  Charles,  who  had  been  abandoned  by 
his  own  mother,  was  supported  by  the  Orleans  party. 
This  division,  and  the  talents  of  the  English  generals, 
the  earls  of  Somerset,  Warwick,  Salisbury,  Suffolk, 
Arundel,  Talbot,  and  Fastolfe,  had  reduced  nearly 
all  France  to  the  dominion  of  England.  The  dauph:n, 
a  youth  of  nineteen,  was  crowned  at  Poictiers  as 
king  Charles  VII.  He  possessed  many  qualities 
proper  for  interesting  his  countrymen  in  his  favour, 
and  was  wanting  only  in  firmness  and  resolution. 
Still  he  maintained  himself  in  France  for  the  space  of 
seven  years.  At  length,  Bourges,  and  the  territory 
belonging  to  it,  were  nearly  all  that  remained  to  him. 
Paris  and  the  north  of  France,  as  far  as  the  Loire, 
were  in  possession  of  the  English.  Salisbury  had 
been  besieging  Orleans  since  October  12,  1428. 
The  city  was  bravely  defended  by  Gaucour.  Its 
fall  would  have  ruined  the  cause  of  Charles.  In  the 
valleys  of  the  Vosges,  on  the  old  frontiers  of  Lor- 
raine, in  the  village  of  Domremy  la  Puccelle,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Meuse,  lived  a  peasant  girl,  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  whose  parents  were  common  country  people 
of  reputable  character,  and  in  good  circumstances 
for  their  station.  In  the  midst  of  timid  and  super- 
stitious persons,  who  were  in  continual  trouble  and 
alarm  at  the  misfortunes  of  their  country,  Joan  was 
quietly  occupied  in  domestic  employments,  and 
sometimes  in  driving  the  cattle  to  pasture.  Her 
history  has  been  very  minutely  traced.  The  third 
volume  of  the  Notices  and  Extracts  from  Manuscripts 
in  the  library  of  the  king,  by  De  1'Averdy  (Paris, 
1790, 4to),  contains  whatever  is  important  respecting 
her,  taken  from  twenty-eight  manuscripts  relating  to 
her  trial  and  condemnation.  She  was  of  a  delicate 
frame,  and  uncommon  sensibility  of  temperament. 
This,  perhaps,  was  heightened  by  the  circumstance 
of  her  being  exempt  from  the  common  law  of  her 
sex  ;  and  Dufresnoy  has  remarked  how  this  circum- 
stance and  her  spirit  of  devotion  may  account  for 
her  visions.  Her  enthusiasm,  and  her  habits  of 
solitary  meditation,  explain  the  angelic  voices  and 
visions  of  the  maid.  While  her  companions  were 
sporting  beneath  the  Fairies'  tree,  the  beautiful  May 
(le  beau  Mai  ou  I'arbre  des  fees),  not  far  from  the 
fountain  of  Domremy — a  tree  which  was  once  sacred 
to  the  Druids,  and  famous  in  many  a  ghostly  tale — 
Joan  was  singing  and  dancing  by  herself,  in  pious 
enthusiasm,  and  binding  garlands  for  the  holy  virgin, 
in  the  little  chapel  of  "our  Lady  of  Bellemont," 
which  she  usually  visited  on  Saturday.  She  was 
never  a  servant,  at  least  not  in  an  inn.  The  English 
chroniclers  have  misrepresented  these  facts ;  and 
Hume  is  also  in  error  with  regard  to  her  age.  The 
beautiful  Joan  was  but  eighteen  when  she  went  to 
the  dauphin  at  Chinon  in  Touraine.  Commanded, 
as  she  asserted,  by  a  vision  of  our  lady  of  Bellemont, 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  to  conduct  Charles 
to  Rheims  to  be  crowned,  she  presented  herself  in 
February,  1429,  to  the  governor  of  Vaucouleur, 
Robert  of  Baudricourt,  who  at  first  thought  her 
possessed,  and  twice  dismissed  her ;  but  upon  her 
returning  a  third  time,  he  sent  her  to  Chinon  with 
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letters  of  recommendation.  Here  the  dauphin 
ordered  her  to  be  examined  by  the  bishop  of  Meaux 
and  John  Morin.  She  is  also  said  to  have  imme- 
diately pointed  out  the  king,  whom  she  had  never 
MTU,  ami  who  had  purposely  mixed  among  his 
courtiers,  and  to  have  repeated  to  him  a  prayer  which 
he  had  made  to  the  virgin  Mary.  It  is  certain  that, 
she  was  examined  for  three  weeks,  by  many  intel- 
ligent men,  counsellors  of  parliament  and  divines. 
She  was  then  secretly  inspected  by  the  dauphin's 
mother-in-law  and  her  court  ladies,  who  declared  her 
to  be  a  true  virgin  (qu'elle  etait  une  eniiere  et  vraie 
pucelle).  At  length,  being  satisfied  of  the  truth  of 
her  claims,  D'Aulon  the  most  virtuous  man  at  court, 
was  appointed  to  be  her  constant  attendant  and 
brother  in  arms,  and  she  received  permission  to  hast- 
en with  Dunois  to  the  deliverance  of  Orleans.  From 
this  period,  she  appears  the  finest  character  in  the 
history  of  the  middle  ages  of  France.  In  a  male 
dress,  armed  cap  a  pie,  she  bore  the  sword  and  the 
sacred  banner,  as  the  signal  of  victory  at  the  head  of 
the  army.  Still  no  unfeminine  cruelty  ever  stained 
her  conduct.  She  was  wounded  several  times  her- 
self, but  never  killed  any  one,  or  shed  any  blood  with 
her  own  hand.  There  appears,  as  Fr.  Schlegel  says 
in  his  History  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  from  old 
French  Documents  (Geschichte  der  Jungfrau  von  Or- 
leans, aus  altfranz,  Quellen,  Berlin,  1820),  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  no  other  earthly  passion  in  her 
heart  tlian  devotion  to  her  country,  to  the  descendant 
of  St  Louis,  and  the  sacred  lilies.  It  is  shown  also, 
by  the  documents  of  her  trial,  and  of  the  revision  of 
it,  in  1453,  that  she  had  not  killed  any  of  the  enemy 
with  her  own  hand,  from  a  tenderness  of  conscience, 
and  was  even  more  anxious  about  the  souls  than  the 
bodies  of  the  English  who  were  slain.  Nevertheless, 
it  would  seem  from  some  passages  of  Lenglet  Dufres- 
noy  (Histoire  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Vierge  Heroine,  Paris, 
1753,  and  Amsterdam,  1759),  that  she  did  not  always 
carry  the  banner,  and  actually  made  use  of  the  con- 
secrated sword  in  case  of  necessity.  This  sword  was 
taken  by  her  directions  from  the  church  of  St  Catha- 
rine at  Fierbois,  where,  according  to  the  story,  no- 
body had  before  known  of  its  existence.  After  sun- 
set, she  avoided  the  company  of  men,  passed  her 
nights  with  women,  and  kept  all  loose  females,  as 
much  as  possible,  away  from  the  camp.  The  gene- 
ral belief  of  her  elevated  mission,  of  which  she  her- 
self was  piously  persuaded,  produced  the  most  extraor- 
dinary effects.  Resolute,  chivalrous,  pious  and  brave, 
looking  to  one  single  aim,  she  was  skilfully  employed 
by  the  generals  to  animate  the  army,  while  they  did 
not  implicitly  follow  her  counsels.  The  first  enter- 
prise was  successful.  With  10,000  men,  under  the 
command  of  St  Severre,  Dunois  and  La  Hire,  she 
marched  from  Blois,  and,  on  the  29th  April,  1429, 
entered  Orleans  with  supplies.  By  bold  sallies,  to 
which  she  animated  the  besieged,  the  English  were 
forced  from  their  intrenchments,  and  Suffolk  aban- 
doned the  siege  (May  8,  1429).  Joan  next  captured 
several  places  in  the  enemy's  possession,  and  defeat- 
ed them  in  a  battle  near  Patay,  where  general  Talbot 
\\  as  taken,  and  the  valiant  Fastolfe  himself  was  for- 
ced to  fly.  Charles  entered  Rheims  in  triumph.  At 
the  anointing  and  coronation  of  the  king,  July  17, 
Joan  stood  at  his  side.  In  full  armour,  and  bearing 
the  banner,  she  took  the  office  of  a  constable,  and 
held  the  sword  over  the  king.  Her  commission  hav- 
ing been  thus  fulfilled,  she  wished  to  return  to  her 
home,  but  was  prevailed  upon  to  stay.  All  France 
now  acknowledged  Charles  as  king;  and  Bedford 
could  only  maintain  himself  by  valour  and  prudence. 
He  repulsed,  in  September,  the  assault  upon  Paris. 
Here  Joan  was  wounded,  and  Charles  retired  to 
Bourges.  A  title  of  nobility  was  now  conferred  on 


the  heroine  and  her  family.  She  was  first  called 
Dalis,  then  Dulis,  and,  finally,  Dy  Lys ;  her  coat  of 
arms  contained  two  golden  lilies  and  a  sword  point- 
ing upwards  and  bearing  a  crown.  Meanwhile, 
Bedford  was  assembling  new  forces.  Burgundy  and 
Brittany  still  acknowledged  the  young  king  Henry 
VI.,  who  had  been  crowned  at  Paris.  Thus  streng- 
thened, the  English  again  pushed  on  and  besieged 
Compiegne.  The  maid  threw  herself  into  the  town, 
as  she  had  done  at  Orleans,  but  in  a  sally,  May  25, 
1413,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Bugundians.  She 
surrendered  to  Lyonnel,  the  bastard  of  Vendome.  She 
was  at  first  confined  at  Crotoy,  but  afterwards  at 
Beaurevoir.  Upon  hearing  that  she  was  to  be  deli- 
vered to  the  English  (king  Henry  having  paid  10,000 
livres  for  her),  she  attempted  to  escape  by  leaping 
from  a  window  of  the  castle,  and  was  seriously 
injured.  In  this  condition,  she  came  into  the  power 
of  the  English.  At  the  instigation  of  her  own  coun- 
trymen, Pierre  Cauchon,  bishop  of  Beauvais,  institut- 
ed a  process  against  her,  and  the  university  of  Paris 
demanded  her  execution.  She  was  condemned  by 
the  church  as  a  sorceress  and  heretic.  The  secular 
arm  had  no  control  over  this  decree.  De  1'Averdy 
gives  this  as  an  excuse  for  the  inactivity  of  the  king, 
who  made  little  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  heroine. 
But  that  light  and  indolent  prince  never  showed 
himself  zealous  and  constant  in  any  thing.  After 
four  months'  imprisonment,  the  innocent  enthusiast, 
who  had  resolutely  defended  herself,  and  at  the  ex- 
amination had  named  St  Michael  as  the  angel  whose 
voice  she  had  heard  in  her  father's  garden,  in  her 
fifteenth  year,  and  as  her  constant  guardian  and  at- 
tendant, was  sentenced,  by  the  inquisitors  at  Rouen, 
to  be  burnt  for  sorcery  and  intercourse  with  infernal 
spirits.  She  was  carried,  May  24,  1431,  to  the 
stake,  when  her  courage  appeared  to  be  daunted. 
She  submitted  to  the  church,  and  declared  her  revela- 
tions to  be  the  work  of  Satan.  Her  punishment  was 
then  commuted  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  But 
pretexts  were  soon  found  to  treat  her  as  a  relapsed 
criminal,  and,  as  such,  s>he  was  burnt  by  a  slow  fire 
at  Rouen,  May  30,  and  her  ashes  were  thrown  into 
the  Seine.  She  died  with  undaunted  fortitude. 
When  they  were  putting  the  inquisition  cap  on  her 
head,  before  going  to  the  pile,  she  said  to  her  at- 
tendant, Mattre,  par  la  grace  de  Dieu,  je  serai  ce 
soir  en  paradis.  There  is  a  tradition  that,  when  she 
expired,  a  white  dove  was  seen  to  rise  from  the  pile. 
Among  the  divines  who  had  condemned  her,  there 
was  only  one  Englishman,  the  bishop  of  Winchester. 
In  1450  and  1451,  measures  were  taken  for  revising 
the  process.  1455,  the  relations  of  Joan  applied  for 
a  revision.  Pope  Calixtus  III.  committed  the  affair 
to  the  arcnbishop  of  Rheims,  the  bishops  of  Paris  and 
Coutance,  and  an  inquisitor.  This  court  pronounced, 
in  1456,  their  decision,  that  the  twelve  articles  al- 
leged against  her  were  false,  and  declared  her  entire- 
ly innocent.  Her  memory  was  preserved  by  monu- 
ments. In  the  market-place  at  Rouen,  there  is  a 
statue  of  her,  on  which,  under  her  coat  of  arms  is 
the  inscription : 

Reg  la  virgineo  defenditur  ense  corona, 
Lilla  virgineo  tuta  sub  ense  nilent. 

The  maiden's  sword  protects  the  royal  crown; 

Beneath  the  maiden's  sword  the  lilies  safely  bloom. 

According  to  the  portrait  of  the  maid,  which  Alex. 
Lenoir  discovered  in  the  town-house  at  Orleans, 
where  there  is  also  a  statue  of  her,  and  which  he  sent 
to  the  Paris  museum  of  French  monuments,  Aux 
petits  Augustins,  she  must  have  been  exceedingly 
beautiful.  Her  features  have  a  soft  and  enthusiastic 
expression ;  they  have  what  the  French  call  Vinteret 
du  calme.  She  has  a  cap  with  feathers  on  her  head, 
and  is  holding  in  her  hands  a  shield  and  the  consccrat- 
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ed  sword.  A  monument,  with  her  bust,  in  marble,  was 
erected  to  her  in  Domremy,  September,  1820. 

See  Berriat  St  Prix,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  ou  Coup  d'CEil 
tur  les  Revolutions  au  Temps  de  Charles  VI.  et  VII. 
(Paris,  1817);  Lebrun  des  Charmettes,  .///«£.  de  Jeanne 
d'Arc  (from  original  documents.  Paris,  1817,  three 
vols.);  Jollois,  Hist,  abregee  de  la  Vie  et  Exploits  de 
Jeanne  d'Arc  (Paris,  1821). — The  name  of  the  maid  of 
Orleans  is  no  less  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  poetry. 
The  epic  and  romantic  character  of  this  subject 
has  been  variously  managed  by  different  authors. 
Chapelain,  a  contemporary  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  in 
his  epic  poem,  La  Pucelle,  sang  her  exploits  in 
twelve  times  1200  wretched  verses,  as  Boileau  says. 
In  1730,  Voltaire  undertook  to  parody  the  monstrous 
production  of  his  predecessor,  and,  following  Shak- 
speare,  who  had  introduced  this  subject  as  an  episode 
in  the  First  Part  of  his  Henry  VI.,  where  he  repre- 
sented the  maid  as  a  witch  in  confederacy  with  evil 
spirits,  he  turned  the  whole  stream  of  his  impure  wit 
upon  the  subject.  Thus  was  produced  that  too  well 
known  mock  heroic  poem,  which  Mercier  called  "  a 
crime  against  the  nation  "  (crime  anti  national).  It 
first  appeared  in  print,  1757.  The  first  poetical 
attempt  towards  restoring  a  subject,  thus  profaned 
by  the  grossest  wit,  to  its  native  dignity,  was  made 
by  Robert  Southey,  in  his  epic  Joan  of  Arc.  Du- 
menil's  Epopee  Jeanne  d'Arc,  on  la  France  sauvee 
(Paris,  1818),  is  very  poor  ;  D'Avrigny's  Pucelle 
d' Or  leans,  a  tragedy,  has  been  occasionally  per- 
formed at  Paris ;  Alex.  Soumet's  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
Tragedie  en  cinq  Actes  et  Vers,  appeared  in  1825. 
But  all  these  fall  infinitely  below  the  noble  tragedy 
of  Schiller,  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  which  first 
appeared  in  1802.  He  has  done  more  than  Calixtus 
III.  for  her  fame ;  he  has  restored  the  high-souled 
enthusiast  to  her  rightful  place  in  the  age  orromance 
to  which  she  belongs.  He  shows  us  the  chivalrous 
heroine  as  an  instrument  of  Heaven,  engages  our 
love  for  her,  and  makes  her  fall  in  glorious  strife 
with  her  country's  foes.  Wetzel's  Joan  of  Arc,  a 
tragedy  (Leipsic,  1817),  adheres  more  strictly  than 
Schiller's  to  historical  truth.  Lebrun  des  Charmettes' 
Orleanide,  a  poem  in  twenty-eight  cantos  (Paris, 
1820),  is  modelled  after  the  drama  of  Schiller. 

JOANNINA,  or  JANINA  ;  the  capital  city  of 
Turkish  Albania  (Epirus),  on  the  lake  of  Acherusia, 
in  which  there  is  an  island  with  a  strong  castle, 
where  resides  the  pacha  of  Janina.  (See  All,  and 
Greece,  Revolution  of.)  The  city  has  a  Greek  arch- 
bishop, and  about  30,000  inhabitants,  mostly  Greeks, 
who  carry  on  a  considerable  commerce  with  Austria, 
Russia,  and  the  Ionian  islands.  Joannina  was  for- 
merly the  centre  of  the  literary  intercourse  between 
the  modern  Greeks  and  Italy,  France  and  Germany. 
At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  there  were  in  this 
city  Iwo  celebrated  schools,  in  which  mathematics 
and  philosophy,  together  with  ancient  Greek,  were 
taught.  The  one  was  founded  by  a  merchant,  Ghioni, 
in  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  other 
about  1790.  They  had  two  libraries  and  a  cabinet  of 
natural  history.  The  inhabitants  of  Joannina,  who 
are  among  the  best  informed  and  most  industrious  of 
the  Greeks,  deposited  the  funds  of  the  two  colleges 
in  the  treasury  of  Venice ;  but,  by  the  fall  of  that 
republic,  they  were  lost.  The  schools  were,  how- 
ever, maintained  by  the  generosity  of  three  Epirots 
in  Russia — the  brothers  Zosima  and  Pikrosoy;  the 
schools  also  received  the  interest  of  a  million  of 
rubles  deposited  in  Russia.  At  the  bombardment  of 
the  city  by  Ali  Pacha,  1820,  the  buildings  belonging 
to  these  institutions  were  destroyed,  and  all  the 
books  and  manuscripts  which  they  contained,  among 
which  were  the  original  manuscripts  of  the  geogra- 
pher Meletios,  a  native  of  Joannina.,  were  burnt. 


Besides  the  Greeks,  there  are  in  Joannina  Moham- 
medans, Jews,  and  Gypsies,  but  they  all  speak  Greek. 

JOB  (Hebrew  Hiob,  i.  e.  the  sufferer,  the  perse- 
cuted) ;  the  hero  of  an  ancient  Hebrew  poem,  which 
has  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  Job 
is  a  real  or  fictitious  personage  ;  whether  the  poem 
is  epic,  didactic,  or  dramatic  ;  who  is  the  author ; 
what  was  his  age  and  country  ;  and  when  and  where 
the  scene  is  laid.  The  work  has  been  attributed  to 
Job  himself,  Moses,  Elihu,  Solomon,  and  others. 
The  scene  of  the  poem  (the  land  of  Uz)  is  supposed 
to  be  in  Arabia  ;  but  the  time  is  by  some  placed  in 
the  age  of  the  patriarchs,  and  by  others,  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  The  design  of  the  work  seems 
to  be  a  justification  of  divine  Providence,  and  the 
inculcating  a  submission  to  the  divine  dispensations. 
The  scene  is  partly  in  heaven  and  partly  on  earth  ; 
the  actors  are  Jehovah,  Satan,  Job,  and  his  fo".r 
friends,  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  Zophar,  and  Elihu.  Job, 
an  upright  man,  with  a  family  of  seven  sons  and 
three  daughters,  with  large  herds  and  numerous 
servants,  is  suddenly,  with  the  permission  of  Jehovah, 
and  by  the  agency  of  Satan,  deprived  of  his  posses- 
sions and  his  children,  yet  submits  patiently  to  the 
divine  will.  He  is  then  further  tried  by  the  infliction 
of  a  sore  disease,  yet  is  silent.  Three  friends  come 
to  console  him  ;  but,  struck  with  his  desolate  con- 
dition, they  burst  into  lamentations,  and  sit  down 
with  him  seven  days  in  silence,  "  for  they  see  that 
his  grief  is  very  great."  At  the  end  of  this  period, 
the  grief  of  Job  finally  breaks  out  into  bitter  com- 
plaints. The  remainder  of  the  poem  is  occupied 
with  the  answers  of  his  friends,  and  his  replies  to 
them,  until  the  close,  when  God  himself  is  introduced 
answering  Job  out  of  a  whirlwind.  After  this  event, 
Job  lived  140  years,  became  richer  than  he  had 
been  before,  and  begat  seven  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters. The  whole  poem  is  characterized  by  freshness 
and  truth  of  colouring,  simplicity,  and  dignity  of 
manner,  and  loftiness  and  purity  of  sentiment.  In- 
tensity of  passion  is  combined,  in  a  striking  manner, 
with  deep  views  of  the  nature  of  man  and  the  provi- 
dence of  God.  Stuhlmann  (Hiob,  ein  religib'ses 
Gedicht)  maintains  that  Moses  could  not  have  been 
the  author  of  the  poem,  because  it  contains  no  allu- 
sions to  the  Mosaic  doctrines;  though  this  argument 
seems  inconclusive,  because,  the  scene  being  in 
Arabia,  and  the  persons  Arabian,  such  allusions 
would  naturally  be  avoided.  Doctor  Good  (The 
Book  of  Job,  from  the  Hebrew,  with  Notes,  London, 
1812)  considers  Moses  to  be  the  author,  and  calls  it 
a  Hebrew  epic.  An  Amended  Version,  with  Notes, 
by  Mr  Noyes,  was  published  in  Boston,  America, 
1827.  See  the  Introductions  of  Eichhorn,  Rosen- 
muller  and  Jahn. 

JOCASTA  (also  Epicasta) ;  daughter  of  Mence- 
ceus,  sister  of  Creon,  and  wife  of  the  Theban  king 
Laius,  by  whom  she  had  GEdipus.  After  having 
unconsciously  slain  his  own  father,  Laius,  CEdipus 
solved  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  and  received,  as  his 
reward,  the  hand  of  Jocasta,  his  own  mother  (of 
which  circumstance  he  was  ignorant).  After  the 
error  was  discovered,  Jocasta  hanged  herself  in 
despair.  See  CEdipus. 

JODELLE,  ETIENNE,  born  at  Paris,  1532,  wrote 
the  first  regular  tragedies  and  comedies  for  the 
French  stage.  Among  the  former  are  Cleopatra 
captive  and  Didon.  His  comedy  Eugene  was  praised 
by  Ronsard.  Though  Jodelle  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
Charles  IX.  and  of  Henry  II.,  he  died  in  great 
poverty  in  1573.  His  works  were  collected  by  De 
la  Motte  (Paris,  1574,  4to,  and  Lyons,  1597,  12mo) 
He  was  one  of  the  French  Pleiads.  See  French 
Theatre,  in  the  article  France. 


JCECHEK — JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST. 


JCECHER,  CHRISTIAN  THKOPHILUS,  a  celebrated 
German  scholar,  was  born  in  1694,  at  Leipsic,  where 
h<  studied  medicine  and  theology  (1712).  In  1714, 
he  delivered  lectures,  in  which  lie  showed  himself  an 
adherent  to  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf.  In 
173^,  he  was  made  professor  of  history ;  in  1735 
doctor  of  philosophy ;  and  in  1742,  librarian  of  the 
university.  He  died  in  1758.  His  AUgcmnm-s 
Gelehrten  Lexikmi  (Leipsic,  1750  et  seq.,  4  vols.)  is 
still  valuable.  Adelung  brought  down  a  supple- 
ment to  this  work  (in  2  vols.  4to.,  Leipsic,  1784)  to 
the  letter  I,  which  Rotermund  of  Bremen  has  con- 
tinued. 

JOEL,  one  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  the  time 
and  place  of  whose  birth  are  not  known.  From  his 
style  and  poetical  language,  most  critics  place  him 
in  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew  literature.  Tradition 
makes  him  a  contemporary  of  Hosea  and  Ezekiel, 
because  he  is  placed  between  them  in  the  canon. 
He  describes  a  dreadful  desolation  of  the  country  by 
grasshoppers  (whether  these  signify  an  army,  or 
really  grasshoppers,  commentators  disagree),  and 
finishes  with  a  picture  of  better  times,  (the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Chaldaeans),  and  a  call  upon  the  Deity 
for  vengeance.  His  imagery  is  often  imitated  in  the 
Apocalypse.  He  was  always  reckoned  among  the 
canonical  writers,  and  is  quoted  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment (Acts  ii.  17),  which  is  a  proof  of  his  canonical 
authority  at  that  time.  Conjectures  respecting  his 
country  and  age  are  collected  from  the  rabbins  in. 
Carpzovius's  Jntrod.  in  V.  T.  p.  302,  from  which  it 
appears  he  lived  in  Judah,  because  his  writings 
relate  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 

JOHANNES  SECUNDUS  (the  bibliographical 
name  of  John  Everard,  a  celebrated  Latin  poet)  was 
born  at  the  Hague,  1511.  His  father  was  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer,  who  was  president  of  the  supreme 
council  of  Holland  at  Mechlin,  during  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  At  Bourges,  where  John 
studied  law  under  Alciatus,  he  received  a  doctorate; 
but  literature  had  more  attractions  for  him  than 
jurisprudence.  He  became  acquainted  with  some 
poets  of  the  age,  and  his  intercourse  with  them 
tended  to  strengthen  his  predilection  for  works  of 
imagination.  He  also  distinguished  hjmself  by  his 
skill  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  engraving;  but  he 
was  most  indebted  for  his  fame  to  his  poetical  works. 
For  the  improvement  of  his  talents,  he  travelled  to 
Italy,  and  thence  to  Spain,  where  he  became  secre- 
tary of  cardinal  Tavera,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  by 
whose  advice  he  attended  Charles  V.  on  his  journey 
to  Tunis.  The  weak  state  of  his  health,  however, 
did  not  permit  him  to  endure  the  hardships  of  war, 
and  he  returned  to  the  Netherlands,  where  he  died, 
at  Utrecht,  hi  1536,  of  a  malignant  fever.  Few 
modern  Latin  poets  have  left  us  such  pleasing  ama- 
tory poems  as  his.  The  Kisses  of  Johannes  Secundus 
are  best  known.  His  works,  consisting  of  elegies, 
odes,  epigrams,  and  miscellaneous  poems,  were  pub- 
lished by  his  brothers,  Nic.  Grudius  and  Andr. 
Marius  (who  were  likewise  distinguished  as  poets), 
and  have  gone  through  many  editions.  One  of  the 
latest  is  that  of  1771  (Leyden),  with  a  French 
translation.  The  Kisses  have  been  repeatedly  trans- 
lated into  English,  German,  and  French. 

JOHANNESBERG,  or  .BISCHOFFSBERG  ;  a 
village  and  beautiful  castle,  built  (between  1722 
and  1732)  on  a  hill  in  the  Rheingau  (Nassau), 
formerly  belonging  to  the  bishop  of  Fulda,  under 
the  jurisdiction  or  the  elector  of  Mentz.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  its  excellent  Rhenish  wines.  The  best  is 
made  on  the  castle  hill  itself.  In  1807,  the  vineyards 
and  castle  were  given  by  Napoleon  to  marshal 
Keller-maim.  In  1816.  the  emperor  of  Austria  gave 
them  to  prince  Metternich,  on  condition  of  receiving 


a  tenth  part  of  the  produce.  Sixty-three  morgen  fa 
morgen  is  somewhat  less  than  an  acre)  yield  annually 
about  32,500  bottles,  worth  from  23,000  to  24,000 
guilders.  Good  years  yield  double  this  quantity, 
exclusive  of  a  quantity  of  less  valuable  wine.  The 
cultivation  of  the  vineyards  which  produce  this  wine 
is  expensive,  and  the  profit  not  great,  though  it  sells 
high.  In  1809,  a  bottle  of  the  best  quality  cost  four 
guilders  on  the  spot,  and  the  wines  of  1779  to  1783, 
and  that  of  1801,  were  sold  for  twelve  guilders  a 
bottle.  The  view  from  the  mountain  is  one  of  the 
finest  on  the  Rhine.  The  eye  wanders  over  the 
charming  Rheingau,  with  its  numberless  villages, 
seats  and  convents,  hills  with  their  castles,  and  the 
noble  river  with  its  islands. 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  was  born  six  months 
before  Jesus  (their  mothers  were  relations),  of  a 
Levitical  family  in  Judea,  and  his  birth  was  attended 
with  circumstances  (Luke,  chap,  i.)  which  marked 
him  out  as  one  chosen  by  God  to  accomplish  the 
divine  purposes.  He  chose  the  austere  course  of 
life  suited  to  a  person  dedicated  to  God,  and  by  his 
early  simplicity  in  food  and  dress,  by  his  solitary 
meditations  on,  and  deep  knowledge  of,  the  spirit  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  obtained  that  independence  and 
strength  of  mind,  which  made  him  the  object  of  univer- 
sal admiration,  when  lie  appeared  in  the  character  of 
a  prophet.  His  teachings  were  earnest  exhortations 
to  repentance  and  preparation  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  which  he  announced  to  be  at  hand.  His 
preaching,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  was  severe 
and  powerful.  He  proclaimed  himself  the  harbinger 
of  a  greater,  who  should  come  after  him,  and  fulfilled 
his  mission  to  prepare  for  him  the  way,  with  a  zeal 
equalled  only  by  his  self-denial  and  humility.  He 
baptized  many  converts  to  his  doctrine,  and  obtained 
respect  among  all  classes,  by  the  contrast  of  his 
severe  virtue  with  the  corruption  of  the  times.  When 
the  higher  mission  of  Jesus  was  made  known,  at  the 
time  of  his  baptism  in  the  Jordan,  John  pointed  his 
disciples  to  this  new  master,  and  saw,  without  envy, 
his  own  words  fulfilled — "  He  must  increase,  but  I 
must  decrease.''  He  coveted  no  feme,  and  wished 
no  further  success.  He  desired  only  to  maintain  the 
right  of  speaking  the  truth,  and  fell  a  victim  to  his 
boldness.  To  gratify  a  vindictive  woman,  Herod 
Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  caused  him  to  be  be- 
headed in  prison.  A  number  of  his  disciples  continued 
faithful  to  him  till  death,  and  are  said  to  have  estab- 
lished the  still  existing  sect  of  Sabians,  or  St  John- 
Christians,  in  Persia,  distinguished  for  their  venera- 
tion of  John  the  Baptist.  See  Sabians. 

JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST  is  one  of  the  most 
pure  and  lovely  characters  of  Christian  antiquity.  In 
his  youth,  he  left  his  nets  at  the  call  of  Jesus,  and 
from  that  time  followed  his  divine  teacher  with 
unchanging  fidelity.  Not  only  on  his  journeys  was 
he  always  with  him,  and  in  all  conditions  his  most 
confidential  friend,  but,  even  when  the  other  disciples 
fled,  he  accompanied  him  to  the  judgment-seat ;  and 
under  the  cross,  his  expiring  Lord  pointed  him  out  to 
Mary,  as  one  who  was  to  stand  in  the  place  of  a  son 
and  protector  to  her.  Hence  he  was  called  emphati- 
cally the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.  The  gentleness 
and  tenderness  which  breathe  through  the  writings 
of  John,  adapted  him  peculiarly  to  understand  all 
the  feelings  of  his  Lord.  He  shared  the  labours  and 
sufferings  of  the  apostles,  lived  in  Ephesus,  was  for  a 
time  an  exile  in  Patmos,  perhaps  resided  in  Rome, 
and  finally  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Ephesian  church,  which  was  dearest  of  all  to  his 
heart.  St  Jerome  gives  a  very  affecting  account  of 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  As  the  infirmities  of  age 
made  him  unable  to  address  the  church  in  a  syste- 
matic discourse,  he  always  desired  to  be  conveyed 
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to  the  assembly,  and,  as  often  as  he  came,  addressed 
them  thus: — "  Children,  love  one  another."  Being 
asked,  at  length,  why  he  always  repeated  this  exhor- 
tation, with  nothing  new,  he  answered,  "  Because  it 
is  the  precept  of  the  Lord  ;  and  if  this  is  fulfilled,  it 
is  enough."  John  was  the  author  of  one  of  the 
Gospels,  of  the  book  of  Revelation,  and  of  the  three 
Epistles  which  bear  his  name. 

JOHN.  Besides  the  apostle,  there  are  many 
saints  and  martyrs  of  this  name : — 

1.  St  John,  a  warrior  in  the  fourth  century,  who 
encouraged  Athanasia,  with  her  three  daughters  to 
brave  martyrdom.     He  was  himself  beheaded. 

2.  St  John  of  Ntcomedia,  who  was  skinned  and 
tortured  with  salt  and  vinegar,  by  order  of  Diocle- 
tian, because  he  tore  down  the  imperial  edict  which 
ordered  the  imprisonment  of  all  priests,  and  required 
them  to  embrace  paganism. 

3.  St  John  the  Alms-giver  was  born  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus  in  the  sixth  century.    He  was  made  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  and  spent  every  thing  he  had  for 
the  poor.     His  day  is  January  23  ;  with  the  Greeks, 
November  11. 

4.  St  John  of  Damascus,  or  Johannes  Damas- 
cenus,  in    the  dispute  concerning  the  worship  of 
images,  defended  the  practice,  against  Leo  Isauri- 
'cus  and  Constantinus   Copronymus.      He  died    in 
760,  in  a  convent.      His  day  is  May  6;  with  the 
Greeks,  November  29.     The  most  complete  edition 
of  his  works  was  published  by  Le  Quien,  2  vols., 
Paris,  1512,  folio.     Several  of  his  works  have  never 
been  printed. 

•  5.  St  John  of  God  (Joannes  a  Deo) ;  born  at 
Monte  Mayor  el  Novo,  in  the  province  of.Alentejo, 
in  Portugal,  in  1495,  of  poor  parents.  While  keep- 
ing a  shop  in  Granada,  being  affected  by  a  sermon 
of  John  of  Avila,  he  gave  all  his  property  to  the 
poor,  and  became  his  pupil.  He  displayed  so  much 
fanaticism,  that  he  was  thought  to  be  mad,  and  car- 
ried to  an  hospital;  but  being  soon  released,  he 
established  an  hospital  himself,  which  he  maintained 
by  alms.  He  founded  a  convent,  from  which  origi- 
nated the  Hospitalers  or  Brothers  of  Charity.  He 
practised  the  greatest  severity  towards  himself. 
The  bishop  of  Tuy,  who  came  to  Granada,  gave  him 
the  name  of  John  of  God,  which  he  retained.  He 
died  in  1550,  and,  in  1680,  pope  Urban  VIII. 
canonized  him. 

6.  St  John  Chrysostomus.     See  Chrysostom. 

7.  St  John  Nepomuk.     See  Nepomuk. 

There  are,  besides,  many  martyrs  and  monks  bear- 
ing the  name  of  John  and  St  John. 

JOHN  ;  the  name  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
popes,  the  last  of  whom  died  in  1419.  That  no  sub- 
sequent pope  has  called  himself  John,  is  probably 
owing  to  the  polluted  character  of  several  of  the 
name,  and  particularly  the  public  condemnation  of 
the  last  for  atrocious  crimes.  Among  these  pontiffs 
are  the  following : — 

St  John  (John  I.)  succeeded  Hormisdas  in  523, 
and  was  a  friend  of  Boethius,  who  dedicated  to  him 
several  of  his  works.  Theodoric  sent  him  to  Con- 
stantinople, to  induce  the  emperor  Justin  to  adopt 
milder  measures  towards  the  Arians.  Though  John 
vras  received  with  uncommon  pomp,  his  mission  was 
fruitless,  and  on  his  return  Theodoric  threw  him  and 
his  companions  into  prison,  where  he  died  in  526. 
His  day  is  May  27.  Felix  IV.  succeeded  him. 

John  Fill.,  or  Johanna  Papissa.  See  Joan,  the 
papess. 

John  XL ;  son  of  Marozia  and  the  pope  Sergius 
III.  He  ascended  the  papal  chair  in  931,  though 
very  young,  by  the  influence  of  his  mother,  who 
governed  Rome.  Marozia,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband  Guido,  married  Hugh,  king  of  Lombardy, 


who  insulted  Alberic,  son  of  Marozia  and  Guido. 
Alberic  revolted,  and  imprisoned  Marozia  and  the 
pope,  who  died  in  prison  in  936.  Leo  VII.  suc- 
ceeded him. 

John  XII. ,  son  of  Alberic  and  grandson  of  Ma- 
rozia, though  an  ecclesiastic,  succeeded  to  the  dig- 
nity of  his  lather,  a  patrician  of  Rome,  and,  in  956, 
after  the  death  of  Agapetus  II.,  possessed  himself  of 
the  tiara,  though  only  eighteen  years  old.  He  was 
the  first  pope  who  changed  his  name  on  his  accession 
to  the  papal  dignity.  He  applied  to  the  emperor 
Otho  I.  for  assistance  against  Berengarius  II., 
crowned  the  emperor,  962,  and  swore  allegiance  to 
him,  but  soon  after  revolted  against  Otho,  who 
caused  him  to  be  deposed  by  a  council,  in  963,  and 
Leo  VIII.  to  be  elected.  On  Otho's  death,  in  964, 
John  returned,  and  died  in  the  same  year.  He  pol- 
luted the  papal  see  by  the  most  revolting  licentious- 
ness. Benedict  V.  succeeded  him. 

John  XIII. ;  made  pope  in  965  by  the  influence 
of  the  emperor,  for  which  the  nobles  of  Rome  hated 
and  expelled  him.  Otho  II.  restored  him  to  Rome, 
and  was  crowned  by  him.  He  died  in  972.  Accord- 
ing to  Baronius,  he  introduced  the  custom  of  conse- 
crating bells. 

John  XT.;  a  Roman,  elected  in  985.  He  was 
the  first  who  solemnized  a  formal  canonization  (of 
Ulric,  or  Udalric,  bishop  of  Augsburg)  in  993.  He 
settled  the  disputes  between  king  Ethelred  of  Eng- 
land and  Richard  of  Normandy.  He  induced  Otho 
III.  to  assist  him  against  Crescentius,  but  died  whilst 
the  former  was  besieging  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  in 
996. 

John  XVI II..  or  XIX.  (if  John  XVI.  is  counted, 
which  Baronius  does  not  do)  ;  elevated  to  the  throne 
in  1004.  We  mention  him  merely  because  a  union 
is  said  to  have  been  effected  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  churches,  under  his  pontificate  ;  and,  in 
the  mass,  besides  the  name  of  the  pope,  that  of  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  is  said  to  have  been  men- 
tioned. 

John  XXL,  or  XXII.  (James  of  Ossa),  a  native  of 
Cahors,  chancellor  of  Robert,  son  of  Charles  II.  of 
Naples,  was  archbishop  of  Avignon,  and  was  elected 
pope  at  Lyons  in  1316,  after  the  death  of  Clement 
V.  He  resided  at  Avignon,  but  had  many  adherents 
in  Italy.  He  is  important  in  German  history,  on 
account  of  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  disputes  of 
the  emperors  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  Frederic  of  Aus- 
tria. He  was  entirely  in  the  interests  of  France. 
He  died  in  1334,  after  having  been  once  deposed  by 
Louis,  who  caused  Nicolas  V.  to  be  elected  in  his 
stead.  The  Clementines  and  the  Extravagantes  (see 
Canon  Law,  and  Corpus  Juris)  prove  his  learning. 
As  a  theologian,  he  held  a  heretical  opinion  respect- 
ing the  beatific  vision  of  God,  maintaining  that  Mary 
and  all  the  blessed  could  not  enjoy  it  until  after 
the  final  judgment,  and  was  on  the  point  of  being 
deposed  by  a  general  council  on  that  account.  He 
established  several  bishoprics  and  archbishoprics  in 
France,  which  increased  his  revenues,  so  that  he  was 
enabled  to  leave  immense  treasures,  which  were  not 
all  well  acquired.  He  fixed  the  festival  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  on  the  Sunday  after  Whitsuntide.  Benedict 

XII.  was  his  successor. 

John  XXIL,  or  XXIII.  (Balthasar  Cossa),  born 
in  Naples,  was  a  pirate  in  his  youth,  afterwards 
became  an  ecclesiastic,  studied  at  Bologna,  was 
made  a  doctor  juris,  and  was  elected  pope  in  1410, 
by  the  council  of  Pisa,  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
V.,  on  condition  that,  if  Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict 

XIII.  would  resign,  he  would  also  retire,  to  end  the 
schism.      He  summoned  the  council  of  Constance, 
demanded  by  the  emperor  Sigismund,  in  1415,  where 
he  appeared  in  person,  and  confirmed  his  resignation 
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March  2  ;  but,  Miirch  20,  he  fled,  secretly,  from 
I'oiNtance  to  iv'haffhausen,  and  revoked  his  resig- 
nation. He  was  cited  before  the  council,  but  not 
appearing,  he  was  suspended,  and  finally  deposed, 
May  s?9,  for  seventy  crimes  (malice,  tyranny,  incest, 
licentiousness  of  all  kinds,  intercourse  with  his 
brother's  wife  and  with  300  nuns,  simony,  murder, 
&c.),  attested  by  thirty-seven  witnesses.  He  was 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Gottleben,  near  Constance. 
The  elector  of  the  Palatinate  was  then  charged  with 
his  safe  keeping,  and  he  remained  at  Manheim  and 
Heidelberg,  under  custody.  Four  years  after,  he 
was  released,  on  the  payment  of  30,000  gold  guilders, 
went  to  Italy,  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  pope 
Martin  V.,  in  Florence,  who  pardoned  him,  and 
made  him  cardinal,  bishop  of  Tuscoli,  and  dean  of  the 
college  of  cardinals.  He  died  soon  after,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1419. 

JOHN,  king  of  England,  born  in  1166,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Henry  II.,  by  Eleanor  of  Guienne. 
Ireland  being  intended  for  his  appanage,  he  was  sent 
over,  in  1185,  to  complete  the  conquest;  but  such 
was  the  imprudence  and  insolence  of  himself  and  his 
courtiers,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  recall  him. 
Although  his  father's  favourite,  he  joined  his  brother 
Richard  in  his  last  unnatural  rebellion,  and  partook 
with  him  the  curse  pronounced  by  the  heart-stricken 
king  and  parent  on  his  deathbed.  He  was  left  without 
any  particular  provision,  which  procured  for  him  the 
name  of  Sans  Terre,  or  Lackland ;  but  Richard,  on 
his  accession,  conferred  on  him  the  earldom  of  Mor- 
taigne,  in  Normandy,  and  various  large  possessions 
in  England,  and  married  him  to  the  rich  heiress  of 
the  earl  of  Gloucester.  This  kindness  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  forming  intrigues  against  his  brother, 
in  conjunction  with  Philip  of  France,  during  his  ab- 
sence in  Palestine ;  but  Richard  magnanimously 
pardoned  him  on  his  return,  and  left  him  his  kingdom, 
in  preference  to  Arthur  of  Brittany,  the  son  of  his 
elder  brother,  Geoffry.  So  imperfectly  was  the  rule 
of  primogeniture  then  established  in  this  country, 
that  no  disturbance  whatever  ensued,  although  the 
French  provinces  of  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Maine 
declared  for  Arthur,  who  was  taken  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  king  of  France.  A  war  ensued,  in 
which  John  recovered  his  revolted  provinces,  and 
received  homage  from  Arthur  for  the  duchy  of  Brit- 
tany, inherited  from  his  mother.  In  1200,  he  mar- 
ried Isabella  of  Angouleme,  after  divorcing  himself, 
on  some  pretence,  from  his  first  wife.  In  1201,  some 
disturbances  again  broke  out  in  France,  whither  he 
led  another  expedition  ;  and  the  young  Arthur, 
having  joined  the  malcontents,  was  captured,  and 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Falaise,  whence  he  was  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Rouen,  and  never  heard  of 
more.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  not  certainly 
known  ;  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  John 
stabbed  him  with  his  own  hand,  and  he  now  became 
the  object  of  universal  detestation.  The  states  of 
Brittany  summoned  him  to  answer  the  charge  of 
murder,  before  his  liege  lord,  king  Philip  ;  and,  upon 
his  refusal  to  appear,  the  latter  assumed  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  of  forfeiture  against  him,  and  in  this 
manner  the  whole  of  Normandy  was  recovered  by 
the  French  crown,  after  its  alienation  for  three  cen- 
turies. John  laid  the  fault  of  his  disgrace  upon  his 
English  nobles,  whom  he  harassed  by  fines  and  con- 
fiscations ;  but,  after  some  ineffectual  attempts,  he 
was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  a  truce  in  1206.  The 
pope  at  this  time  was  the  haughty  and  able  Innocent 
III.,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  contested  election  for 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  nominated  a  creature  of  his 
own,  cardinal  Stephen  Langton.  John,  highly  en- 
raged, acted  with  his  usual  haste  and  folly,  and  dis- 
played so  much  contempt  for  the  papal  authority,  that 


Innocent  laid  the  whole  kingdom  vinder  an  interdict. 
This  quarrel  lasted  some  years,  and  the  king,  by  his 
tyranny,  depriving  himself  ot  the  support  of  his 
nobles,  was  perplexed  on  every  side.  In  order  to 
give  some  lustre  to  his  degraded  administration,  he 
undertook  expeditions  into  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ire- 
land, in  which  he  was  successful,  and,  in  particular, 
quelled  all  opposition  to  his  authority  in  the  last 
country.  In  the  mean  time,  the  court  of  Rome  ex- 
communicated the  king,  personally,  and  formally 
absolved  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  Pliilip 
of  France  was  again  ready  to  put  the  sentence  against 
John  into  execution,  and  prepared  an  expedition  in 
the  ports  of  Picardy,  which,  however,  the  latter  was 
enabled  to  oppose.  So  much  disaffection,  neverthe- 
less, prevailed,  that  Pandulph,  the  pope's  legate, 
induced  him  not  only  to  receive  Langton,  as  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  but  abjectly  to  resign  his  kingdoms 
of  England  and  Ireland  to  the  holy  see,  in  order  to 
receive  them  again  as  its  vassal,  with  absolution. 
This  ignominious  compact  was  executed  at  Dover,  in 
May,  1213 ;  and  the  pope,  now  regarding  England 
as  his  own,  and  jealous  of  the  aggrandizement  of 
Philip,  required  the  latter  to  desist  from  hostilities 
against  a  country  under  the  protection  of  the  see  of 
Rome.  Philip  received  this  mandate  with  great  in- 
dignation, but,  in  consequence  of  a  victory  over  his 
fleet,  was  gradually  brought  to  reason.  Flushed 
with  this  success,  John  resolved  to  endeavour  to  re- 
cover his  continental  dominions ;  but  the  English 
barons  declined  the  service.  In  the  next  year,  how- 
ever, he  carried  over  an  army  to  Poitou;  but,  after 
some  partial  successes,  was  obliged  to  return  in  dis- 
grace. John  had,  by  this  time,  rendered  himself  the 
object  of  such  universal  contempt  and  hatred,  that 
his  nobles,  who  had  long  felt  aggrieved  by  the  usur- 
pation of  their  sovereigns,  and  of  the  reigning  one  in 
particular,  determined  to  seize  upon  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  to  control  his  power,  and  establish  their 
privileges.  Langton  produced  to  them  a  copy  of  the 
charter  of  rights  granted  by  Henry  I.,  and,  at  a 
general  meeting  in  London,  in  January,  1215,  they 
laid  their  demands  before  the  king,  which  he  attemp- 
ted to  elude  by  delay.  In  the  mean  time,  lie  sought 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  clergy  and  the  pope, 
with  whom  he  lodged  an  appeal  against  the  compul- 
sory proceedings  of  the  barons.  The  politic  pontiff, 
who  found  it  his  interest  to  support  a  sovereign  who 
had  so  far  humbled  himself,  declared  his  disapproba- 
tion of  their  conduct ;  but,  little  moved  by  the  decla- 
ration, the  latter  assembled  in  arms  at  Oxford,  where 
the  court  then  was,  and,  choosing  a  general,  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  warlike  operations.  They  were 
received  without  opposition  in  London,  which  so  inti- 
midated the  king,  that  he  consented  to  sign  such 
articles  of  agreement  as  they  thought  fit  to  dictate. 
Such  were  the  steps  which  produced  the  Magna 
Churtat  which  was  signed  by  John  at  Runnymede,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  June  19,  1215.  By  this 
charter — the  basis  of  English  constitutional  freedom 
— not  only  were  the  nobles  protected  against  the 
crown,  but  important  privileges  were  granted  to 
every  order  of  freemen.  The  passive  manner  in 
which  John  yielded  to  these  restrictions  of  his  power, 
indicated  a  secret  intention  of  freeing-  himself  from 
his  obligations.  In  order  to  lull  the  barons  into  secu- 
rity, he  dismissed  his  foreign  forces,  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  was  secretly  employed  in  raising  fresh  merce- 
naries, and  in  seeking  the  concurrence  of  the  pope, 
who  issued  a  bull,  annihilating  the  charter,  as  extorted 
from  his  vassal,  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  holy 
see.  He  even  forbade  John  to  pay  any  regard  to  its 
conditions,  and  pronounced  a  sentence  of  excommu« 
nication  on  all  who  should  attempt  to  enforce  it. 
Thus  furnished  with  spiritual  and  temporal  arms,  the 
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king  left  his  retreat,  and  carried  war  arid  devastation 
through  the  kingdom.  His  barons,  taken  by  surprise, 
could  make  no  effectual  resistance,  and,  despairing 
of  mercy  from  John,  sent  a  deputation  to  France,  in 
which  they  offered  the  crown  of  England  to  the  dau- 
phin Louis.  Philip  gladly  accepted  the  proposal, 
and  Louis,  with  a  fleet  of  600  vessels,  landed  at  Sand- 
wich, and  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  was 
receive^  as  lawful  sovereign.  John  was  immediately 
deserted  by  all  his  foreign  troops,  and  most  of  his 
English  adherents  ;  but  the  report  of  a  scheme  of 
Louis  for  the  extermination  of  the  English  nobility, 
arrested  his  progress,  and  induced  many  to  return  to 
their  allegiance.  While  the  king's  affairs  were  begin- 
ning to  assume  a  better  aspect,  he  had  the  misfortune, 
in  a  march  from  Lynn  across  the  sands  into  Lincoln- 
shire, to  lose,  by  the  sudden  flow  of  the  tide,  all  his 
carriages  and  baggage.  Being  already  in  a  bad  state 
of  health,  this  event  so  aggravated  his  disorder,  that 
he  died  at  Newark,  in  October,  1216,  in  the  forty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  seventeenth  of  his  reign. 
No  prince  in  English  history  has  been  handed  down 
to  posterity  in  blacker  colours  than  John,  to  whom 
ingratitude,  perfidy,  and  cruelty  were  habitual. — 
Apparent  gleams  of  vigour  and  energy  were,  indeed, 
occasionally  manifest ;  but  they  always  proved  mere 
explosions  of  rage,  and  soon  subsided  into  meanness 
and  pusillanimity.  His  private  life  was  stained  with 
extreme  licentiousness,  and  the  best  part  of  his  con- 
duct as-a  ruler,  was  the  attention  he  paid  to  commerce 
and  maritime  affairs.  More  charters  of  boroughs 
and  incorporations  for  mercantile  pursuits  date  from 
him  than  from  any  other  of  the  early  kings,  and  the 
popular  constitution  of  the  city  of  London  was  his 
gift.  He  left,  by  his  second  wife,  a  family  of  two 
sons  and  three  daughters,  and  had  many  illegitimate 
children. 

JOHN  SCOTUS.     See  Erigena. 

JOHN  THE  PARRICIDE,  or  JOHN  OF 
SUABIA,  was  the  murderer  of  his  uncle,  the 
emperor  Albert  I.  (See  Albert  I.)  Himself  of  a 
mild,  peaceful  disposition,  he  would,  perhaps,  have 
endured  the  injustice  of  his  uncle,  who  withheld 
from  him  his  hereditary  dominions  and  fief,  had  not 
his  anger  been  fanned  into  a  flame  by  the  enemies 
of  the  emperor.  After  the  perpetration  of  the 
bloody  deed  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hapsburg, 
May  1,  1308),  the  murderers  took  to  flight ;  among 
them  was  John,  who  wandered  in  the  monastic  habit 
through  Italy,  and  finally  sank  into  such  obscurity, 
that  nothing  was  known  with  certainty  of  him. 
Rodolph  of  Wart  was  apprehended  and  punished  by 
the  rack  on  the  spot  where  the  deed  was  committed  ; 
the  other  murderers  escaped,  with  the  exception  of 
three  boys,  who  confessed  nothing,  though  threatened 
with  a  cruel  death,  which  they  actually  suffered. 
But  a  sanguinary  revenge  was  taken  on  the  relations 
of  the  murderers  by  Leopold,  the  second  son  of  the 
emperor,  and  by  Agnes,  his  sister,  the  widowed 
queen  of  Hungary.  They  were  executed  with  the 
most  terrible  torments,  their  castles  demolished,  and 
the  inhabitants  slain  by  hundreds.  More  than  a 
thousand  innocent  men,  women,  and  children  perished. 
The  history  of  John  of  Suabia  has  given  rise  to  the 
tragedy  of  that  name,  which,  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  has  been  performed  on  the  German  stage. 

JOHN  OF  FIESOLE.     See  Fiesole. 

JOHN  OF  LEYDEN.     See  Anabaptists. 

JOHN  SOBIESKI,  or  JOHN  III.,  king  of  Poland, 
one  of  the  greatest  warriors  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  born  1629.  His  father,  James  Sobieski, 
equally  distinguished  for  his  virtues  in  peace  and  his 
courage  in  war,  took  great  care  to  nourish  the 
same  qualities  in  his  sons,  Mark  nnd  John.  The 
Poles  had  just  been  defeated  at  Pilawiecz,  when 


these  youths  returned  from  their  travels.  Thfe 
misfortune  only  served  to  excite  their  courage. 
Mark  fell  in  a  second  engagement  with  the  Cossacks, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bog  ;  but  John,  more  fortunate 
than  his  brother,  became  successively  grand  marshal 
and  general  of  the  kingdom.  Full  of  courage,  he 
exposed  himself,  like  the  meanest  soldier,  to  the 
greatest  dangers,  and  when  urged  to  take  care  of 
his  person,  replied, "  If  I  follow  your  advice,  you  will 
despise  me."  He  became  the  terror  of  the  Tartars 
and  Cossacks,  over  whom  he  was  perpetually  gaining 
new  victories.  November  11,  1673,  he  won  the 
celebrated  battle  at  Choczim  against  the  Turks,  who 
lost  there  28,000  men.  The  following  year,  he  was 
elected  king  of  Poland.  When  the  Turks  had  laid 
siege  to  Vienna,  in  1683,  he  hastened  thither  with  a 
Polish  army,  and  rescued  the  imperial  city.  His 
cavalry  was  splendid,  but  his  infantry  poorly 
equipped.  To  conceal  the  condition  of  the  latter, 
he  was  advised  to  send  one  of  the  worst  clothed 
regiments  of  infantry  over  the  river  by  night,  to 
save  them  from  the  gaze  of  spectators.  Sobieski 
was  of  a  different  opinion.  When  the  regiment  was 
on  the  bridge,  he  said  to  those  who  surrounded  him, 
"  Behold  them — they  are  invincible ;  they  have 
sworn  never  to  wear  any  dress  but  that  of  enemies  : 
in  the  last  war,  they  were  all  clothed  in  the  garb  of 
Turks."  On  his  arrival,  he  chose  the  most  advan- 
tageous position,  ascended  an  elevation  to  observe 
the  disposition  of  the  grand  vizier,  and  remarked — 
"  He  has  selected  a  bad  position.  I  understand 
him ;  he  is  ignorant,  and  persuaded  of  his  own 
genius.  We  shall  gain  no  honour  from  this  victory." 
Sobieski  was  not  deceived.  The  next  day  the 
Turks  were  driven  from  their  camp  in  terror, 
leaving  behind  the  holy  standard  of  Mohammed, 
which  the  conqueror  sent  to  the  pope  with  the 
following  letter  :  "  I  came,  I  saw,  and  God  has  con- 
quered." On  his  entrance  into  Vienna,  at  the  head 
of  his  victorious  Poles,  the  inhabitants  received  him 
with  indescribable  enthusiasm.  They  pressed  around 
to  embrace  his  feet,  to  touch  his  garments  or  his 
horse,  and  proclaimed  him  their  saviour  and  deliverer. 
He  was  moved  even  to  tears,  and,  under  the  strong 
impulse  of  his  feelings,  called  this  the  happiest  day 
of  his  life.  In  1693,  he  was  attacked  by  a  dangerous 
sickness,  and  was  doomed  to  witness  that  dissension 
which  usually  attends  the  election  of  a  king  in 
Poland.  Foreign  enemies  united  with  domestic 
factions.  Sobieski  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to 
quiet  the  disturbances,  and  the  moment  was  fast  ap- 
proaching which  was  to  deprive  him  at  once  of  his  life 
and  his  throne.  The  queen  wished  him  to  make  a 
will,  and  communicated  her  wishes  through  one  of 
the  bishops.  He  refused,  asserting  that,  in  a  nation 
like  his,  party  rage  would  prevail  over  all  his 
influence.  He  died  1696,  in  the  twenty-third  year 
of  his  reign.  Scarcely  had  he  closed  his  eyes,  when 
jealousy  and  envy  united  to  stain  his  memory. 
Some  reproached  him  with  having  purchased  lands 
contrary  to  the  laws,  which  forbade  the  king  to  hold 
any  private  property.  Others  maintained  that  the 
Christian  league  which  he  had  joined  against  the 
Turks,  had  cost  his  country  more  than  200,000  men. 
Others  still  asserted  that  he  was  too  fond  of  money 
and  expensive  journeys.  Certainly  no  court  was 
ever  less  stationary  than  his.  He  performed  the  tour 
of  Poland  every  year  with  his  queen,  and  visited  all 
his  estates,  like  a  nobleman.  This  fault,  however, 
if  it  may  be  called  a  fault,  should  not  cast  a  veil  over 
the  virtues  of  Sobieski.  He  was  fond  of  the  sciences, 
spoke  several  languages,  and  deserved  to  be  loved 
for  his  gentleness  and  affability.  His  three  sons  died 
without  leaving  any  male  descendants.  The 
character  of  Sobieski  is  displayed  in  the  Lettreg  du 
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Roi  de  Pologne  Jean  Sobieskid  la  Reinc  Marie  ('<mi- 
mire,  pend.  la  Camp,  de  f-'ienne,  trad,  par  le  Comte 
Plater,  etpubl.  par  N.A.  de  Salvandy  (i'aris,  1826). 
JOHN  VI.,  emperor  and  king  of  Portugal,  Brazil, 
and  Algnrve,  born  May  13,  1767.  On  account  at 
the  mental  derangement  of  the  queen  Francisca,  his 
mother,  he  was  proclaimed  director  of  the  govern- 
ment in  Portugal,  February  10,  1792.  In  1807,  he 
embarked  for  Brazil  with  his  family,  and  landed  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  6,  1808.  December  18, 
1815,  he  raised  Brazil  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  and 
uniii  <I  all  his  states  into  one  monarchy.  After  the 
death  of  his  mother,  March  20,  1816,  he  became 
king.  In  1790,  lie  married  the  Infanta  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain.  (Respecting  his 
ton  Pedro,  and  the  revolution  in  Brazil,  see  Pedro.) 
His  second  daughter,  Maria,  first  wife  of  king  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  of  Spain,  died  in  1818  ;  a  third  is  the  wife 
of  Don  Carlos,  brother  of  Ferdinand.  On  account  of 
the  old  commercial  relations  between  Portugal  and 
Britain,  John  was  not  in  a  condition  to  maintain  a 
strict  neutrality  towards  France.  In  1793,  he  had 
sent  the  Spanish  government  a  small  body  of  soldiers 
to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  Pyrenees;  but,  after 
Spain  had  made  peace  (1795),  and  concluded  an 
alliance  (1796)  with  France,  Portugal  was  treated  as 
an  enemy  by  both.  John  looked  to  Britain,  there- 
fore, for  protection.  Bonaparte  at  length  induced 
the  Spanish  court  to  make  an  attack  in  earnest  upon 
Portugal,  which  ended  in  the  peace  of  Badajoz 
(January  6,  1801);  Oliven/a  was  ceded  to  Spain, 
and  a  part  of  Guiana  to  France.  After  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  Napoleon,  not  content  with  the  vast  sum  of 
money  by  which  John  had  purchased  his  neutrality, 
required  him  also  to  close  his  ports  against  the  Brit- 
ish, to  arrest  all  of  that  nation  in  Portugal,  and  to 
confiscate  their  estates.  As  the  regent  complied 
with  the  first  only  of  these  requisitions  (in  conse- 
quence of  which  a  British  fleet  blockaded  his  har- 
bours), the  Moniteur  declared  that  the  house  of 
Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign  (see  Spain  since  1808), 
and  an  army  composed  of  French  and  Spanish  soldiers 
marched  into  Portugal.  The  prince-regent  now  re- 
solved to  transfer  his  court  to  Brazil,  as  he  had  been 
advised  to  do  in  1800.  The  British  ambassador, 
Viscount  Strangford,  and  the  British  admiral,  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  facilitated  the  accomplishment  of  his 
design.  November  26,  the  prince-regent  appointed 
a  junta  for  administering  the  government,  and,  on 
the  27th,  the  royal  family  embarked,  passed  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus  on  the  29th,  with  a  fleet  of 
eight  ships  of  the  line,  four  frigates,  four  brigs,  and 
twenty  other  vessels,  in  sight  of  the  advance-guard 
of  Junot's  army,  which  entered  Lisbon  the  next  day. 
December  1,  the  anniversary  of  the  elevation  of  the 
house  of  Braganza,  the  ensigns  of  Braganza  were 
succeeded  by  the  French  eagle.  An  earthquake  and 
a  storm,  which  the  Portuguese  fleet  encountered  in 
the  view  of  the  city  and  the  enemy,  completed  the 
submission  of  the  Portuguese.  From  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
May  1,  1808,  the  prince-regent  declared  all  treaties 
with  France  and  Spain  null,  and  formed  a  closer 
union  with  Britain,  which,  powerfully  supported  by 
the  bravery  of  the  Portuguese  army  and  the  ardour 
of  the  people,  recovered  for  him  the  possession  of 
his  European  kingdom.  Marshal  Beresford  con- 
tinued to  exercise  an  important  influence  on  the 
affairs  of  Portugal,  till  August,  1820,  when,  by  the 
convocation  of  the  cortes,  a  new  political  system 
was  established.  In  America,  the  Portuguese  also 
recovered  the  portion  of  Guiana  which  they  had  lost, 
and  occupied  French  Guiana ;  the  latter,  however, 
was  restored  to  France  in  1817.  Meantime,  the 
enlightened  ministry  of  the  prince-regent  carefully 
attended  to  the  improvement  of  Brazil.  The  in- 


quisition was  abolished,  religious  freedom  introduced, 
the  evils  of  slavery  diminished,  and  European  artists, 
manufacturers,  merchants,  and  agriculturists,  en- 
couraged to  settle  in  the  country.  A  large  Swiss 
colony,  New  Freyberg,  was  founded  in  1819.  John 
took  part  in  the  transactions  of  the  congress  ot 
Vienna.  The  revolution  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in 
South  America  (perhaps  the  refusal  of  Spain  to 
restore  Olivenza)  led  the  court  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  to 
occupy  Monte-Video,  and  the  left  bank  of  the  La 
Plata.  Spain  had  recourse  to  the  intercession  of 
Austria.  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain,  whose 
declaration,  directed  to  the  marquis  of  Aguiar,  Por- 
tuguese secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  (Paris, 
March  26,  1817),  induced  the  court  of  Brazil  to 
evacuate  Monte-Video,  on  condition  that  Olivenza 
should  be  restored.  A  treaty  was  then  concluded 
with  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  quarrel  with  Artigas 
(q.  v.)  continued  till  1820.  A  conspiracy  against 
the  existing  government  was  discovered  at  Lisbon 
in  1817,  and  suppressed  by  the  execution  of  those 
engaged  in  it.  After  this,  the  freemasons  were  per- 
secuted more  severely  than  ever.  In  consequence 
of  the  Portuguese  revolution  and  the  convocation  of 
the  cortes,  1820,  which  the  monarch  recognised  as 
lawful,  he  returned,  in  1821,  to  Portugal ;  the  crown- 
prince  remained  in  Brazil.  This  vast  country  sepa- 
rated itself  entirely  from  the  mother  country,  where 
an  absolute  government  was,  in  the  mean  time,  estab- 
lished. John  was  incompetent  to  unite  the  con- 
stitutionalists and  royalists.  He  was  himself  in 
danger  of  falling  a  victim  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
latter,  when  he  was  rescued  by  a  British  vessel  in 
the  Tagus.  Portugal  and  Brazil  also  assumed  a 
hostile  attitude;  but,  August  29,  1825,  by  the  me- 
diation of  Britain,  John  VI.  concluded  a  treaty  with 
his  son,  the  emperor  Pedro  I.  of  Brazil,  in  which  he 
acknowledged  that  country  as  an  independent  king- 
dom, wholly  separate  from  Portugal,  and  his  son  as 
emperor,  reserving  for  himself,  personally,  the  title 
of  emperor  of  Brazil.  This  good-natured  monarch, 
who  was  incompetent  to  struggle  with  the  troubles 
of  his  age,  and  the  political  degeneracy  of  his  nation, 
died  March  10,  1826,  having  previously  appointed 
his  daughter  Isabella  regent  of  Portugal.  See  Por- 
tugal and  the  Portuguese  Revolution. 

JOHN'S,  ST,  or  PRINCE  EDWARD'S  ISLAND; 
an  island  in  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  near  the  north 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  which  government  it  was 
once  annexed,  but  it  now  has  a  separate  governor. 
Lon.  44°  22' to  46°  32'  W.;  lat.  45°  46'  to  47°  10'  N. 
It  is  117  miles  long,  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
about  twenty  in  average  breadth ;  population,  about 
5000 ;  chief  towns,  Charlotte's  Town  (the  capital), 
George  Town,  Prince's  Town,  &c.  The  north  and 
south  coasts  are  much  indented  with  bays.  It  is  well 
watered,  the  soil  generally  fertile,  and  the  rivers 
abound  with  fish,  as  salmon,  trout,  and  eels.  It  was 
taken  from  the  French  by  the  British,  in  1745,  when 
it  had  10,000  head  of  black  cattle,  and  several  of  the 
farmers  raised  12,000  bushels  of  corn  annually. 
When  possessed  by  the  French,  it  was  so  much  im 
proved  as  to  be  called  the  granary  of  Canada. 

JOHN'S,  ST,  a  river  of  New  Brunswick,  which 
rises  in  Canada  and  the  northern  part  of  Maine, 
waters  the  north-east  part  of  Maine,  flows  south-east 
through  New  Brunswick,  and  runs  into  the  bay  of 
Fundy,  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  St  John's.  It 
is  350  miles  long;  the  tide  flows  up  about  eighty 
miles  ;  it  is  navigable  for  boats  200  miles,  and  for 
sloops  of  fifty  tons  eighty  miles.  This  river  and  its 
branches  water  a  large  tract  of  excellent  country, 
much  of  which  is  settled.  About  thirty  miles  from 
its  mouth  commences  a  fine  level  country  of  rich 
meadow  lands,  well  clothed  with  timber  and  wood,  as 
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Sine,  beech,  elm,  maple,  and  walnut.  The  river ' 
jrnishes  a  great  quantity  of  salmon,  bass,  and 
sturgeon ;  fend  it  is  the  common  route  to  Quebec. 
About  a  mile  above  the  city  of  St  John's,  is  the  only 
entrance  into  this  river.  It  is  about  eighty  or  100 
yards  wide,  400  yards  long,  called  the  falls  of  the 
river.  It  being  narrow,  and  a  ridge  of  rocks  running 
across  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  on  which  there  are 
not  above  seventeen  feet  of  water,  it  is  not  sufficiently 
spacious  to  discharge  the  fresh  waters  of  the  river 
above.  The  common  tides  here  rising  about  twenty 
feet,  the  waters  of  the  river,  at  low  water,  are  about 
twelve  feet  higher  than  the  waters  of  the  sea.  At 
high  water,  the  waters  of  the  sea  are  about  five  feet 
higher  than  those  of  the  river  ;  so  that,  at  every  tide, 
there  are  two  falls — one  outwards  and  one  inwards. 
The  only  time  of  passing  with  safety,  is  when  the 
waters  of  the  river  and  of  the  sea  are  level,  which  is 
twice  in  a  tide,  and  continues  only  about  twenty 
minutes  each  time. 

JOHN'S,    ST,    in  New   Brunswick.      See   New 
Brunswick. 

JOHN'S,  ST,  in  Newfoundland.    See  Newfound- 
land. 

JOHN,  ST,  CHRISTIANS  OF.     See  Sabians. 

JOHN,  ST,  KNIGHTS  OF.  The  knights  of  St 
John,  or  hospitalers  of  St  John,  afterwards  called 
knights  of  Rhodes,  and,  finally,  knights  of  Malta, 
were  a  celebrated  order  of  military  religious,  estab- 
lished at  the  commencement  of  the  crusades  to  the 
Holy  Land.  As  early  as  1048,  some  merchants 
from  Amalfi,  in  Naples,  established  a  church  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  built  a  monastery,  which  they  dedicated 
to  John  the  Baptist.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  monks, 
who  were  called  brothers  of  St  John,  or  hospitalers, 
to  take  care  of  the  poor  and  sick,  and.  in  general, 
to  assist  pilgrims.  This  order,  which  gradually 
obtained  important  possessions,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century,  was  regularly  instituted 
as  a  military  order  by  the  principal,  Raymund 
dti  Puy,  retaining  all  their  former  laws.  Besides  the 
performance  of  their  vows  of  chastity,  obedience,  and 
poverty,  it  was  their  duty  to  aid  in  defending 
the  church  against  infidels.  Raymund  also  divided 
the  order  into  three  classes — knights  (who  should 
bear  arms),  chaplains  (regular  ecclesiastics)  and 
servitors  (serventi  d'armf)^  whose  duty  it  was  to  take 
care  of  the  sick  and  accompany  pilgrims.  This  order 
long  maintained  itself  against  the  arms  of  the 
Turks  and  Saracens  by  union  and  courage  ;  but,  in 
1191,  it  was  driven  from  Palestine.  Upon  this,  the 
knights  conquered  Cyprus,  but  soon  lost  it  again,  and 
established  themselves,  in  1309,  on  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  where  they  remained  upwards  of  200  years. 
This  island  was  vigorously  defended  against  Moham- 
med II.,  by  Pierre  d'Aubusson  (grand  master,  who 
died  1503).  Driven  thence  by  the  sultan  Soliman  II. 
(1522),  the  knights  went  to  Candia,  then  to  Venice, 
Rome,  and  Viterbo,  and  especially  to  Nice,  Villa 
Franca,  and  Syracuse,  till  Charles  V.  (1530)  granted 
them  the  islands  Malta,  Gozzo,  and  Comino,  on  con- 
dition of  perpetual  war  against  the  infidels  arid  pirates, 
and  the  restoration  of  these  islands  to  Naples/ if  the 
order  should  succeed  in  recovering  Riiodes.  From 
this  period,  they  were  commonly  called  knights  of 
Malta.  In  1565,  under  the  command  of  Lavalette 
(who  died  1568),  they  repelled  a  violent  attack  from 
Soliman  II.  with  great  loss.  After  this,  they  con- 
tinued their  naval  battles  with  the  Turks  till  modern 
times,  and  saved  themselves  from  ruin,  in  various 
wars  with  the  Porte,  only  by  their  unyielding  courage. 
In  1760,  however,  they  would  doubtless  have  been 
overpowered  but  for  the  interposition  of  the  French. 
After  that,  their  naval  expeditions  were  seldom  any 
tiling  more  than  mere  show.  The  chief  of  this  order. 


which  had  great  possessions  in  almost  every  part  of 
Europe,  was  called  grand  master  of  the  holy  hospital 
of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  guardian  of  the  army  of 
Jesus  Christ.  He  was  chosen  by  vote,  and  lived  at 
La  Valette,  in  the  island  of  Malta.  He  was  addressed 
by  foreign  powers  with  the  title  of  altezza  eminentis- 
sima,  and  received  annually  6000  crowns  from  the 
treasury  of  the  order,  together  with  all  the  revenues 
from  the  three  islands,  so  that  his  annual  income  may 
be  estimated  at  nearly  a  million  guilders.  The 
secular  power  was  principally  in  his  hands,  but  even 
here  he  was  limited  by  the  governors  of  the  various 
languages,  so  called,  who  gave  laws,  fixed  taxes,  &c. 
The  spiritual  power  (that  is,  the  immediate  affairs  of 
the  order)  was  exercised  by  the  chapter,  which  con- 
sisted of  eight  ballivi  conventuali,  and  in  which  the 
grand  master  presided.  The  principal  offices  in  the 
order  were  held  by  the  pillars  (piliers)  of  the  eight 
languages,  into  which  the  knights  were  divided, 
according  to  their  respective  nations.  The  languages 
were  those  of  Provence,  Auvergne,  France,  Italy, 
Arragon,  Germany,  Castile,  and  England.  From 
these  languages,  the  ballivi  conventuali  above-men- 
tioned were  chosen,  and  their  lands  were  divided 
into  priories,  these  into  bailliages,  and  these  again  into 
commander ies.  Of  the  priories,  the  German  had 
the  preference,  and  was  called  the  grand  priory.  It 
was  filled  by  the  grand  prior  of  Germany,  or  the 
master  of  the  knights  of  St  John  throughout  Ger- 
many, who  was  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  resided  at 
Heitersheim,  a  city  and  castle  in  Brisgau,  now  in  the 
circle  of  Treisam,  in  Baden.  The  master  of  the 
knights  of  St  John  was  subject  to  the  grand  master 
at  Malta.  He  himself  had  the  jurisdiction  over 
Brandenburg,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia.  Austria, 
Bohemia,  and  Moravia  formed,  besides,  a  separate 
grand  priory  of  the  German  language.  The  last 
master  of  the  knights  of  St  John  in  Germany,  or 
grand  prior  of  Heitersheim,  a  count  of  Reichenbach- 
Fouxmaigne  (or  the  baron  Rink  of  Baldenstein),  by 
the  peace  of  Presburg  and  the  formation  of  the  con- 
federacy of  the  Rhine,  lost  all  his  possessions  in  West 
Suabia,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  grand  duke  of 
Baden.  Of  the  eight  languages  above-mentioned, 
the  English  became  extinct  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
the  three  French  languages  perished  during  the 
revolution  ;  those  of  Castile  and  Arragon  were  sepa 
rated  from  Malta  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  the 
Italian  and  German  languages  have  since  been  abol- 
ished. Thus  the  order  of  St  John  is  to  be  regarded 
as  extinct,  and  its  restoration  is  the  less  to  be  looked 
for  as  the  island  of  Malta  has  been  formally  ceded  to 
Britain.  The  Prussian  order  of  knights  of  St  John, 
founded  by  Frederic  Willam  III.,  and  which  is  a  royal 
order,  can  be  considered  only  as  a  memorial  of  an 
order  venerable  for  its  antiquity  and  its  services.  (See 
Prussia)  The  knights  of  St  John  observed  the  rules 
of  the  order  of  St  Augustine.  The  Protestants,  how- 
ever, were  not  bound  to  celibacy.  Every  member 
was  required  to  be  of  good  family.  The  knights  who 
could  bring  indubitable  evidence  of  noble  ancestry 
were  called  cavalieri  di  giustizia  (knights  by  right). 
Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  could  not  prove  their 
nobility,  but  were,  nevertheless,  received  on  account 
of  their  merits,  were  called  cavalieri  di grazia  (knights 
by  favour).  The  duty  of  each  knight — to  take  the 
field  at  least  three  times  against  the  infidels,  or  the 
pirates  of  Barbary — was  rarely  performed  in  recent 
times,  and,  by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  all  hostilities 
against  the  Turks  were  forbidden.  In  peace,  these 
knights  wore  a  long  black  mantle ;  a  gold  cross  of 
eight  points,  enamelled  white :  in  war,  they  wore  a 
red  jacket  or  tabard,  charged  with  a  full  white  cross. 
Only  in  spiritual  concerns  was  the  order  subject  to 
the  pope  :  in  all  temporal  ones,  they  enjoyed  unlimited 
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sovereignty.  Their  naval  force,  in  1770,  consisted  of 
four  galleys,  three  galiots,  four  ships  of  sixty,  and 
two  frigates  of  thirty-six  guns,  with  various  smaller 
vessels.  When  Malta  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by 
Bonaparte,  June  8,  1798,  the  island  capitulated  with- 
out resistance.  (See  Hompesch,  and  Malta).  In 
1800,  the  British  reduced  it  by  famine,  and  it  has  been, 
ever  since,  in  our  hands.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens 
(1802),  it  was  stipulated  that  the  island  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  knights,  under  the  guarantee  of  a  neutral 
power ;  but  as  our  government  continued  to  entertain 
apprehensions  lest  the  French  would  retake  Malta, 
and  thus  destroy  our  superiority  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, we  continued  in  possession  of  it.  Dec.  16, 
1798,  the  order  had  chosen  for  their  grand  master 
the  Russian  emperor,  Paul  I.,  who  declared  the 
capitulation  of  1798  an  act  of  treachery,  and  took 
the  knights  of  St  John  under  his  protection.  This 
choice  met  with  much  opposition,  even  from  the  pope 
himself.  After  the  death  of  Paul  I.  (Feb.  9,  1805), 
the  pope  appointed  an  Italian  (Tommasi)  grand 
master,  and,  on  his  decease,  the  grand  chapter  chose 
Caracciolo.  The  chief  seat  of  the  order  had  been, 
hitherto,  Catanea  in  Sicily.  In  1826,  the  pope  per- 
mitted the  chapter  and  the  government  to  remove 
their  seat  to  Ferrara.  Before  the  French  revolution, 
the  number  of  knights  of  this  order  was  estimated  at 
3000.  For  further  information,  see  Malta. 

JOHN  BULL,  the  sportive,  collective  name  of 
the  English  people,  was  first  used  by  dean  Swift. — 
Jonathan,  or  brother  Jonathan,  is  applied,  in  the  same 
way,  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. — 'The  Irish 
Paddy  (from  Patrick),  the  Scotch  Sawney  (from 
(Saunders,  which  comes  from  Alexander),  are  more 
particularly  applied  to  individuals  than  to  the  Irish 
and  Scotch  people  collectively.—  Yankee  (q.  v.),  also, 
signifies  a  si.ngle  American,  particularly  a  native  of 
the  Eastern'States  ;  whilst  Uncle  Sam — a  colloquial 
and  rather  low  expression,  derived  from  U.  S.  the 
abbreviation  of  United  States — is  used  to  denote 
the  government  of  the  United  States  collectively. — 
John  Bull  is  used  by  the  British  themselves  to  convey 
the  idea  of  an  honest,  blunt,  but  in  the  main  good- 
natured,  character.  With  foreigners,  it  is  used  to 
express  the  insular  peculiarities  and  prejudices  of  the 
nation,  and  their  inability  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  circumstances  of  foreign  countries. 

JOHN  DORY.     See  Dory. 

JOHN'S  FIRE.  Among  the  Romans,  the  festival 
of  Vesta  was  celebrated  by  kindling  a  fire,  with  dan- 
cing and  rejoicings.  In  the  early  periods  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  ancient  pagan  rite  was  perpetuated  of 
setting  fire  to  consecrated  herbs,  or  laying  them  upon 
the  coals.  This  ceremony  was  called  John's  fire,  or 
the  herb  fire.  Superstitious  people  believed  that  the 
smoke  of  these  herbs  would  keep  off  the  devil,  storms, 
and  witches,  or  preserve  from  those  evils  the  houses 
where  they  were  burnt,  for  the  succeeding  year. 

JOHNES,  THOMAS;  an  English  gentleman,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  the  cultivation  of  literature. 
He  was  born  in  1748,  studied  at  Oxford,  made  the 
tour  of  Europe,  and  collected  a  noble  library,  to 
which  he  added  a  typographical  establishment, 
whence  proceeded  the  works  on  which  his  literary 
reputation  is  founded.  They  consist  of  splendid  edi- 
tions of  the  chronicles  of  Froissart  and  Monstrelet ; 
Joinville's  memoirs  of  St  Louis  ;  the  travels  of  Ber- 
trandon  de  la  Brocquiere  in  Palestine  ;  and  Stephen 
Palaye's  life  of  Froissart ;  all  translated  by  himself 
from  the  French.  He  died  in  April,  1816. 

JOHNSON,  SAMOEL,  a  clergyman  distinguished 
for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  was  born  in 
1 649.  During  the  time  that  lord  Russell,  with  his 
coadjutors,  was  promoting  the  bill  for  excluding  the 
duke  of  York,  he  published  n  tract  entitled  Julian  the 


Apostate,  meant  as  a  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience  by  doctor  Hickes.  For  this  book 
he  was  prosecuted  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  and 
sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  Inability  to  pay 
the  fine  caused  him  to  be  confined  in  the  rules  of  the 
prison,  where  he  was  privately  assisted  by  the  bene- 
factions of  his  political  friends,  and  continued  to  dis- 
perse several  pieces  against  popery.  In  1686,  when 
tlie  army  was  encamped  upon  Hounslow  Heath,  he 
wrote  An  humble  and  hearty  Address  to  all  the 
English  Protestants  in  the  present  Army.  For  this 
production  he  was  committed  to  close  custody,  tried 
before  the  king's  bench,  and  condemned  to  stand  in 
the  pillory  in  three  places,  to  pay  a  fine  of  500  marks, 
and  to  be  publicly  whipped  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn. 
Before  the  execution  of  this  disgraceful  sentence,  he 
was  deprived  of  his  orders.  He  bore  all  these  indig- 
nities, including  the  whipping,  which  was  inflicted  with 
great  severity,  with  the  firmness  and  alacrity  of  a  mar- 
tyr, which  he  was  deridingly  called ;  and,  happily, 
some  informality  in  the  process  of  degradation  pre- 
served to  him  his  living.  Writh  unbroken  spirit  lie 
continued  to  employ  his  pen  in  the  same  cause,  until 
the  revolution  changed  his  situation.  He  received  a 
present  of  ,£1000,  and  a  pension  of  £300  per  annum, 
for  the  life  of  himself  and  his  son.  He  continued  to 
write  in  favour  of  king  William  with  much  strength 
of  reason,  but  with  a  degree  of  acrimony  which 
produced  some  personal  annoyance  from  opposing 
partisans,  which  had  little  effect  upon  a  man  of  so 
determined  a  spirit.  Notwithstanding  his  attachment 
to  the  new  government,  he  freely  censured  many  of  its 
acts,  and  even  contended  for  annual  parliaments.  He 
died  in  1703.  His  works  were  published  in  1710,  I 
vol.,  folio,  and  re-edited  in  1713. 

JOHNSON,  SAMUEL,  LL.  D. ;  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished English  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  was  born  at  Lichfield,  in  Staffordshire,  in  1709,  in 
which  city  his  father  was  a  small  bookseller.  He  was 
the  elder  of  two  sons,  the  younger  of  whom  died  in 
his  infancy ;  and  he  inherited  from  his  father  a  robust 
body  and  active  mind,  together  with  a  scrofulous 
taint,  which  impaired  his  sight  and  hearing,  and  a 
strong  disposition  to  morbid  melancholy.  He  also 
derived  from  the  same  source  a  marked  attachment 
to  high  church  principles,  and  a  decided  predilection 
for  the  family  of  Stuart.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation, partly  at  the  free-school  of  Lichfield,  and  partly 
at  Stourbridge,  in  Worcestershire  ;  and,  on  returning 
from_school,  he  remained  two  years  at  home.  Having 
acquired  reputation  from  his  exercises,  particularly 
of  the  poetical  class,  a  neighbouring  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Corbet  offered  to  maintain  him  at  Ox- 
ford as  companion  to  his  son.  He  was  accordingly 
entered  of  Pembroke  college  in  1728,  being  then  iu 
his  nineteenth  year ;  but  he  exhibited  no  marked 
attention  to  his  studies  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
state  of  indigence  into  which  he  fell  by  the  neglect  of 
the  promised  assistance,  on  the  part  of  the  family  by 
whose  advice  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  produced  a 
degree  of  mental  anxiety,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
attempted  to  conceal  by  affected  frolic  and  turbul- 
ence. Still  he  acquired  credit  by  occasional  poetical 
compositions  in  the  Latin  language ;  but,  after  all, 
left  Oxford,  after  a  residence  of  three  years,  without 
taking  a  degree.  About  this  time,  according  to  his 
own  account,  he  received  a  strong  religious  impres- 
sion from  the  perusal  of  Law's  Serious  Call  to  a  de- 
vout and  holy  Life.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Lich- 
field, his  father  dying  in  very  narrow  circumstances, 
he  was  constrained  to  accept  the  situation  of  usher 
at  the  grammar-school  of  Market  Bosworth.  This 
situation  his  impatience  under  the  haughty  treatment 
of  the  principal  soon  induced  him  to  quit;  and  he 
passed  some  time  as  a  guest  with  a  medical  school- 
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ft-How,  settled  at  Birmingham.  Here  he  wrote  essays 
tor  one  of  the  .journals,  and  translated  from  the 
French  father  Lobe's  Travels  in  Abyssinia.  Return- 
ing to  Lichfield,  he  published  proposals  for  the  repub- 
lication  of  the  poems  of  Politian,  with  a  life,  and  a 
history  of  modern  Latin  poetry,  which  prospectus  was 
but  little  attended  to.  Disappointed  in  this  scheme, 
he  offered  his  services  to  Cave,  as  a  contributor  to  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  which,  however,  was  but  a 
slight  step  towards  a  maintenance  ;  and,  in  1735,  he 
sought  to  improve  his  condition  by  a  marriage  with 
Mrs  Porter,  the  widow  of  a  mercer.  Her  fortune  of 
£80O  was  a  dowry  of  some  moment  to  a  suitor  in  the 
situation  of  Johnson  ;  and  the  fact  of  her  being  twice 
his  own  age,  and  possessed  of  no  pretension  to  per- 
sonal attraction,  renders  his  subsequent  description  of 
this  union  as  a  "  love  match  on  both  sides  "  the  more 
extraordinary.  He  now  took  a  large  house  at  Edial, 
with  a  view  to  take  pupils  and  boarders,  but  the  plan 
did  not  succeed;  and,  after  a  year's  trial,  he  resolved 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  London,  in  company  with  one 
of  his  few  pupils,  the  celebrated  David  Garrick.  In 
March,  1737,  the  two  adventurers  accordingly  arrived 
in  the  metropolis,  Johnson  with  his  unfinished  tragedy 
of  Irene  in  his  pocket,  and  with  little  to  depend 
upon  but  his  slender  engagement  with  Cave.  At 
this  time  he  became  acquainted  with  the  reckless 
and  unfortunate  Savage,  and  in  some  respects  his 
personal  conduct  was  unfavourably  affected  by  the 
intimacy;  but  from  irregularity  of  this  nature  he  was 
soon  recovered  by  his  deeply-grounded  religious  and 
moral  principles.  His  first  literary  production,  which 
attracted  notice  in  the  metropolis,  was  his  London, 
a  Poem,  in  imitation  of  the  third  satire  of  Juvenal. 
He  soon  after  made  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  Dublin 
degree  of  M.  A.,  through  a  recommendation  to  Swift, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  mastership  of  a  free  grammar- 
school  in  Leicestershire,  but  could  not  succeed.  Fail- 
ing in  this  attempt,  his  engagement  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  led  to  a  new  exercise  of  his  powers  in  the 
composition  of  parliamentary  debates,  which,  being 
then  deemed  a  breach  of  privilege,  were  published 
under  the  fiction  of  Debates  in  the  Senate  of  Lilliput. 
The  extraordinary  eloquence  displayed  in  these  pro- 
ductions was  almost  exclusively  the  product  of  his 
own  invention  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  adhered 
more  faithfully  to  the  tenor  of  the  arguments  of  the 
real  speakers  than  to  their  language.  He  however 
confesses  himself,  that  he  "  took  care  the  Whig  dogs 
should  not  have  the  best  of  it."  His  attachment  to 
the  Jacobites  was  also  further  manifested  by  the 
composition  of  a  humorous  pamphlet,  in  1739,  en- 
titled the  Marmor  Norfolciense ,  consisting  of  a  sup- 
posed ancient  prophecy,  in  Latin  monkish  rhymes. 
For  some  years  longer,  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
received  the  chief  of  his  attention.  For  this  miscel- 
lany, he  composed  several  excellent  biographical 
articles,  and,  in  1744,  published  his  celebrated  Life 
of  Savage  separately.  In  1747,  after  a  number  of 
abortive  projects,  he  sent  out  his  plans  for  an  English 
Dictionary,  in  an  admirably  composed  pamphlet, 
addressed  to  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  who,  however, 
concerned  himself  very  little  in  the  success  of  the 
undertaking.  The  time  that  he  could  spare  from  this 
compilation,  which  has  been  justly  accounted  a  won- 
derful exertion  of  industry,  was  allotted  to  various 
literary  avocations.  In  the  same  year,  he  furnished 
Garrick  with  his  admirable  prologue,  on  the  opening 
of  Drury-lane  theatre;  and,  in  1749,  published  another 
admired  imitation  of  Juvenal,  which  he  entitled  the 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.  In  the  same  year,  his 
tragedy  of  Irene  was  produced  at  Drury-lane  theatre, 
under  the  auspices  of  Garrick.  It  was  performed 
thirteen  nights  with  but  moderate  applause,  and 
Johnson,  satisfied  that  he  was  not  formed  to  excel  in 


the  drama,  wisely  gave  up  the  endeavour.  In  March, 
1750,  appeared  tl.e  first  paper  of  the  Rambler,  the 
gravity  of  the  tone  of  which,  notwithstanding  its 
acuteness  of  observation,  richness  of  illustration,  and 
dignity  of  expression,  prevented  it  from  obtaining  a 
wide  circulation  as  a  periodical  paper,  although, 
when  collected  into  volumes,  the  author  himself  lived 
to  see  it  reach  a  tenth  edition.  A  short  time  before 
the  appearance  of  the  Rambler,  half  deluded  by  his 
political  dislike  of  Milton,  he  hastily  adopted  the 
imposture  of  Lander,  in  his  attempt  to  fix  the  charge 
of  plagiarism  on  that  great  poet.  When  undeceived, 
however,  he  insisted  upon  Lauders  signing  a  formal 
recantation,  and,  possibly  as  some  atonement,  wrote  a 
prologue  to  Comus,  when  acted  for  the  benefit  of 
Milton's  grand-daughter.  In  the  year  1755  was  pub- 
lished his  long  expected  Dictionary,  to  which  his 
name  appeared  with  the  degree  of  M. A.,  obtained 
from  the  university  of  Oxford,  by  the  good  offices  of 
Mr  Warton.  The  approaching  publication  of  this 
work  lord  Chesterfield  had  favourably  announced, 
some  months  before,  in  two  papers  of  the  World  ; 
but  Johnson,  conscious  of  having  received  no  sort  of 
support  or  encouragement  from  that  nobleman  dur- 
ing its  progress,  addressed  to  him  a  well-known  let- 
ter, replete  with  pointed  sarcasm  and  manly  disdain. 
The  Dictionary  was  received  by  the  public  with  very 
general  applause  ;  and  although  its  neglect  of  the 
northern  etymologies,  and  the  defects  rendered  appar- 
ent by  more  recent  research,  have  somewhat  lessened 
its  original  reputation,  it  still  remains  the  leading 
work  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language.  In  its 
progress,  however,  this  great  work  had  done  nothing 
beyond  merely  supporting  him  ;  and  it'appears,  from 
an  arrest  for  a  very  trifling  sum,  in  the  year  subse- 
quent to  its  publication,  that  his  necessities  continued 
undiminished.  An  edition  of  Shakspeare,  the  Idler, 
with  occasional  contributions  for  a  literary  magazine, 
formed  the  desultory  occupation  of  several  succeeding 
years.  In  1759,  he  wrote  his  celebrated  romance 
of  Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  which  fine  perform- 
ance he  composed  in  the  evenings  of  one  week,  in  or- 
der to  defray  the  funeral  expenses  of  his  aged  mother. 
At  length,  in  1762,  the  Bute  administration  granted 
him  a  pension  of  .£300  per  annum,  which  he  accept- 
ed, after  a  short  struggle  against  the  reception  of  a 
favour  from  the  house  of  Hanover.  His  own  sarcas- 
tic definition  of  the  word  pensioner,  in  the  Dictionary, 
was  naturally  enough  quoted  upon  this  occasion  ;  but 
the  sterling  and  acknowledged  merits  of  the  man 
formed  a  satisfactory  apology.  His  advanced  repu- 
tation and  amended  circumstances  now  considerably 
enlarged  his  acquaintance,  and  he  became  member  of 
a  weekly  club,  in  Gerrard-street,  Soho,  composed  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  talents  of  the  day,  and  also 
commenced  that  intercourse  with  the  Thrale  family 
which  produced  him  so  much  social  enjoyment.  In 
1765  appeared  his  long-promised  edition  of  Shak- 
speare, which  was  ushered  in  by  an  admirable  pre- 
face ;  but  the  work  itself  did  not  altogether  answer 
public  expectation,  owing  principally  to  the  super- 
ficial acquaintance  of  the  commentator  with  the  writ- 
ings of  the  age  in  which  Shakspeare  flourished. 
In  1770,  although  his  pension  was  given  without 
conditions,  his  attachment  to  the  monarchical  side  in 
general  politics,  led  him  to  compose  a  pamphlet,  en- 
titled the  False  Alarm,  in  favour  of  the  resolution  of 
the  house  of  commons  in  the  affair  of  Wilkes — that 
expulsion  implied  incapacity  of  re-election.  This 
production  was  followed  by  Thoughts  on  the  late 
Transactions  in  Falkland's  Island,  against  the  conduct 
of  Spain  in  regard  to  that  unprofitable  possession  ; 
the  Patriot,  written  on  the  era  of  the  general  election, 
in  1774  ,  and  Taxation  no  Tyranny,  a  more  considera- 
ble effort,  which  made  its  appearance  in  1775,  against 
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the  arguments  of  the  American  colonists,  relative  to 
the  power  claimed  by  the  mother  country  to  tax  them 
at  pleasure.  This  pamphlet,  although  vigorously 
composed,  was  more  dictatorial  than  argumentative, 
and  abounding,  as  it  did,  with  irritating  sarcasm,  did 
little  service  to  the  cause  thus  espoused.  At  this 
time,  Johnson  was  encouraged  in  a  view  of  obtaining 
a  seat  in  parliament,  but,  meeting  with  no  encourage- 
ment from  the  ministry,  the  scheme  was  dropped. 
(n  1773,  he  made  a  tour  to  the  Western  Isles  of 
Scotland,  in  company  with  his  friend  Boswell,  of 
which  he  gives  a  highly  instructive  account  in  his 
Journey  to  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland.  In  this 
production,  he  pronounced  decidedly  against  the 
authenticity  of  Ossian,  which  sentence  involved  him 
in  a  broil  with  Macphersoii.  In  1775,  he  received 
the  diploma  of  LL.  D.  from  the  university  of  Oxford, 
and  soon  after  visited  France,  in  company  with  the 
Thrales  and  Baretti.  His  last  literary  undertaking 
was  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  which  was  completed  in 
1781 ;  they  were  written  to  prefix  to  an  edition  of 
the  works  of  the  principal  English  poets,  and,  in  a 
separate  form,  comprise  4  vols.,  8vo.  With  an  oc- 
casional exhibition  of  political  bias,  and  strong  pre- 
judices, a  conspicuous  instance  of  which  is  supplied 
by  the  life  of  Milton,  they  form  a  valuable  addition 
to  English  biography  and  criticism.  The  concluding 
portion  of  the  life  of  this  eminent  man  was  saddened 
by  the  loss  of  many  old  friends,  and  by  declining 
health,  rendered  doubly  distressing  in  his  case  by  a 
morbid  apprehension  of  death,  which  neither  his 
religion  nor  philosophy  could  enable  him  to  bear 
with  decent  composure.  In  1783,  he  was  greatly 
alarmed  by  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  his  health  never 
wholly  recovered  the  shock,  although  he  lived  to  the 
13th  December,  1784.  For  some  days  previously, 
he  retained  all  his  horror  of  dissolution ;  but  he 
finally  died  with  devotional  composure.  This  event 
took  place  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  and  his  remains 
were  interred  in  Westminster  abbey,  with  great 
solemnity,  being  attended  by  a  respectable  body  of 
eminent  characters,  and  his  statue  has  been  placed 
in  St  Paul's  cathedral. 

From  the  numerous  and  copious  biographical 
tributes  to  the  memory  of  doctor  Johnson,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  Boswell,  few  persons  have  been  made 
so  well  known  to  the  public,  either  as  authors 
or  men.  In  the  former  capacity,  he  is  more  to  be 
admired  for  vigour  and  strength,  than  for  novelty 
of  conception.  No  writer  delivers  moral  maxims 
and  dictatorial  sentences  with  more  force,  or  lays 
down  definitions  with  more  grave  precision.  He  also 
excels  in  giving  point  to  sarcasm,  and  magnificence 
to  imagery  and  abstraction.  His  critical  acumen, 
setting  aside  personal  and  political  prejudices,  was 
likewise  very  great ;  but  he  is  utterly  averse  to  the 
easy  and  familiar,  both  in  his  style  and  sentiment ; 
the  former  of  which  made  an  era  in  English  composi-, 
tion.  The  admiration  of  its  exuberance  of  words  of 
Latin  etymology,  and  its  sonorous  rotundity  of 
phrase,  after  having  betrayed  some  able  writers  into 
injudicious  imitation,  has  subsided,  and  the  share  of 
influence  which  remains  has  indisputably  improved 
the  general  language. 

As  a  man,  doctor  Johnson  was,  in  mind  as  in  per- 
son, powerful  and  rugged,  but  he  was  capable  of  acts 
of  benevolence  and  of  substantial  generosity,  which 
do  honour  to  human  nature.  His  strong  prejudices 
have  been  already  mentioned,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  his  admirable  conversational  and  argumentative 
powers  were  sullied  by  dictatorial  arrogance,  and 
the  most  offensive  impatience  of  contradiction — quali- 
ties that  were  unhappily  heightened  by  the  extreme 
deference  and  lavish  admiration  with  which  he  was 
treated  on  arriving  at  the  summit  of  his  reputation. 


The  effect  was  more  injurious  to  himself  than  his 
h<';iriTs,  as  it  evidently  fostered  the  seeds  of  bigotry 
and  intolerance,  with  which  he  set  out  in  life.  Upon 
tin-  whole,  however,  both  the  moral  and  intellectual 
character  of  doctor  Johnson  stands  very  high,  and  he 
may  be  regarded,  without  hesitation,  as  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  distinguished  writers  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  His  works  were  published  col- 
lectively, in  11  vols.,  with  a  life  of  the  author,  by 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  1787,  and  in  12  vols.,  by  Murphy, 
in  1792.  See  his  life  by  Boswell,  Hawkins,  Murphy, 
&c. 

JOHNSON,  SAMUEL,  first  president  of  King's  col- 
lege, New  York,  was  born  at  Guilford,  Connecticut. 
He  entered  the  college  at  Saybrook  at  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  was  graduated  in  1714.  In  1716, 
a  college  was  established,  by  the  general  court  of  the 
colony,  at  New  Haven,  and  Mr  Johnson  was  appoint- 
ed tutor,  though  not  more  than  twenty  years  old.  In 
1720,  he  became  a  preacher  at  West  Haven.  A 
short  time  afterwards,  he  became  an  Episcopalian, 
and,  in  1722,  went  to  England  to  obtain  ordination. 
Here  he  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge.  In  1723,  he  returned,  and 
settled  at  Stratford,  where  he  preached  to  about 
thirty  Episcopal  families  in  the  place,  and  about 
forty  in  the  neighbouring  towns.  He  was  treated,  by 
the  people  at  large,  as  a  schismatic  and  apostate, 
and  continually  thwarted,  the  object  being  to  drive 
him  from  the  country.  This  treatment  he  endured 
with  patience  and  firmness.  In  1743,  the  university 
of  Oxford  made  him  a  doctor  of  divinity.  In  1754, 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  college  just  establish- 
ed at  New  York,  and  filled  the  office,  with  much 
credit,  until  1763,  when  he  resigned  and  returned  to 
Stratford,  where  he  resumed  his  pastoral  functions, 
and  continued  them  till  his  death,  January,  1772,  in 
the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  learning,  quickness  of  perception,  soundness  of 
judgment,  and  benevolence.  While  bishop  Berke- 
ley was  residing  in  Rhode  Island,  which  he  did  two 
years  and  a  half  from  the  time  of  his  arrival,  in  1729, 
doctor  Johnson  became  acquainted  with  him,  and 
embraced  his  theory  of  Idealism.  Doctor  Johnson's 
publications  were  chiefly  controversial.  He  also 
published  a  Hebrew  and  an  English  Grammar. 

JOHNSON,  SIR  WILLIAM  ;  a  British  military 
officer,  who  served  with  distinction  in  North  America, 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  He  was  a  native 
of  Ireland,  and  was  descended  from  a  good  family 
long  settled  in  that  country.  Early  in  life,  he  came 
to  America,  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  Sir  Peter 
Warren,  K.  B.,  and,  entering  into  the  army,  he  gra- 
dually rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  1755,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  an  expedition  fitted  out 
against  the  French  fort  of  Crown  Point,  when, 
though  the  main  object  of  the  undertaking  was  not 
effected,  the  colonel  defeated  a  body  of  Indian  Cana- 
dian and  French  troops,  commanded  by  baron  Die- 
skau,  who  was  taken  prisoner.  The  British  general 
was  rewarded  for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  by  a 
baronetcy,  and  a  gratuity  from  parliament  of  £5000. 
He  had  settled  on  the  Mohawk  river,  acquired  a 
considerable  estate,  and  ingratiated  himself  both  with 
the  American  settlers  and  the  neighbouring  Indians. 
His  ability  as  a  negotiator  was  displayed  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  latter,  with  whose  manners  and 
customs  he  was  intimately  acquainted.  He  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Senecas,  which  was  concluded  at  his 
house  at  Johnson's  hall,  where  he  appeared  April  3, 
1764,  as  British  agent  and  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  for  the  northern  parts  of  America,  and  colonel 
of  the  six  united  nations.  He  died  at  the  same  place 
in  1774,  much  regretted  for  his  private  worth  as  well 
as  for  his  abilities,  which  had  been  so  usefully  exerted 
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In  the  cause  of  his  country.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
paper  on  the  Customs  and  Manners  and  Languages 
of  the  Northern  Indians  of  America,  published  in  the 
63d  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

JOHNSTONE;  a  thriving  town  in  Renfrewshire, 
situated  within  the  abbey  parish  of  Paisley,  about 
three  miles  west  from  that  town,  and  eleven  from 
Glasgow.  Fifty  years  ago  it  consisted  only  of  one  or 
two  cottages,  built  near  the  bridge  over  the  Black 
Cart  river,  and  was  hence  popularly  called  the  '  Brig 
of  Johnstoue.'  It  is  now  a  considerable  and  flour- 
ishing town,  with  a  population,  in  1841,  of  5824.  It 
owes  its  rapid  strides  to  the  introduction  of  cotton- 
spinning,  its  situation  being  highly  favourable  for  that 
manufacture,  whether  as  regards  the  supply  of  water 
or  of  coal.  In  Johnstone  and  the  neighbourhood, 
there  are  now  upwards  of  twenty  cotton-mills,  some 
propelled  by  water,  others  by  steam.  There  are  also 
several  machine  manufactories,  brass  and  iron  foun- 
dries, and  a  public  gas  work.  The  inhabitants  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  a  subscription  library,  a  mechanics'  in- 
stitution, news-rooms,  &c.  The  Ardrossan  canal  from 
Glasgow  terminates  in  a  basin  at  the  east  end  of  the 
town.  (See  article  Canal,  vol.  ii.  p.  7.)  The  census 
of  Johnstone  is  taken  with  that  of  Paisley,  and  its 
population  cannot  therefore  be  accurately  given. 

JOHNSTONE,  or  JOHNSON,  CHARLES,  an  in- 
genious writer,  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  He  was 
born  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  was  called 
to  the  bar,  and  went  over  to  England  to  practise, 
but,  being  afflicted  with  deafness,  confined  himself  to 
the  employment  of  a  chamber  counsel.  His  success 
not  being  great  in  this  way,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  literature,  and  his  first  literary  attempt  was  the 
celebrated  Chrysal,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Guinea 
(two  volunies,  12mo),  a  work  which  attracted  much 
attention.  The  secret  springs  of  some  political  in- 
trigues on  the  continent  were  unfolded  in  this  pro- 
duction, which,  together  with  smart  and  piquant 
sketches  of  many  distinguished  characters  and  per- 
sons claiming  a  share  of  public  notice,  rendered  it  ex- 
ceedingly popular.  As  usual  in  such  works,  how- 
ever, some  truth  is  blended  with  much  fiction,  and 
although,  in  regard  to  known  personages,  little  is 
absolutely  without  foundation,  much  exaggeration 
prevails.  His  exposure  of  the  orgies  of  a  club  of 
fashionable  profligates,  held  at  the  seat  of  a  dissipated 
nobleman  in  Buckinghamshire,  produced  no  small 
sensation  at  the  time.  He  wrote  other  works  of  a 
similar  class,  in  which  much  knowledge  of  life  and 
manners  is  united  to  a  considerable  talent  for  spirited 
caricature.  In  1782,  he  went  to  India,  and  became 
concerned  in  editing  a  Bengal  newspaper.  He  died 
in  Calcutta,  about  1800. 

JOINT,  in  general,  denotes  the  juncture  of  two  or 
more  things.  The  joints  of  the  human  body  are 
called,  by  anatomists,  articulations.  The  supple- 
ness to  which  the  joints  may  be  brought,  by  long 
practice,  from  the  time  of  infancy,  is  very  surprising. 
Every  common  posture-master  shows  us  a  great  deal 
of  this  ;  but  one  of  the  most  wonderful  instances  of  it 
was  in  a  person  of  the  name  of  Clark,  and  famous  for 
it  in  London,  where  he  was  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Clark  the  posture-master.  This  man  had 
found  the  way,  by  long  practice,  to  distort  many  of 
the  bones,  of  which  nobody  before  had  ever  thought 
it  possible  to  alter  the  position.  He  had  such  an 
absolute  command  of  his  muscles  and  joints,  that  he 
could  almost  disjoint  his  whole  body  ;  so  that  he 
once  imposed  on  the  famous  Mullens,  by  his  distor- 
tions, in  such  a  manner,  that  he  refused  to  undertake 
his  cure  ;  but,  to  the  amazement  of  the  physician,  no 
sooner  had  he  given  over  his  patient,  than  he  saw 
him  restore  himself  to  the  figure  and  condition  of  a 
proper  man,  with  no  distortion  about  him. 


JOINT-STOCK  COMPANIES.  Where  any 
branch  of  business  requires  a  greater  capital  to  pro- 
secute it  with  advantHge  than  can  ordinarily  be  fur- 
nished by  an  individual,  or  by  a  number  of  individuals 
actually  engaged  in  conducting  it,  or  where  the  busi- 
ness is  attended  with  great  risks,  and  may,  as  events 
turn  out,  be  very  profitable,  or  result  in  great  losses, 
as  in  the  case  of  insurance,  it  is  desirable  that  the  laws 
should  give  facility  to  the  combination  of  the  con- 
tributions of  numerous  persons,  in  great  or  small 
amounts,  to  make  up  the  requisite  capital.  The  first 
and  most  obvious  combination  for  purposes  of  busi- 
ness, is  that  of  copartnerships,  whereby  each  of  the 
members  renders  himself  answerable,  in  solido,  or 
absolutely,  and  to  the  full  extent,  on  all  contracts 
made  by  the  company.  This  is  a  sort  of  association, 
existing  in  all  places;  but  if  the  business  to  be  con- 
ducted be  of  the  descriptions  above-mentioned,  the 
copartnership  is  not  a  convenient  mode  of  associa- 
tion, since  the  capital  contributed  by  many  must 
necessarily  be  managed  by  few;  and,  therefore,  if 
each  member  is  liable,  in  solido,  on  the  contracts  of 
the  company,  the  fortune  of  each  is  put  in  jeopardy, 
by  ever  so  small  a  contribution  to  the  joint-stock. 
This  must  operate,  of  course,  to  discourage  useful 
undertakings  on  a  large  scale,  and  even  if  it  did  not, 
it  might  still  be  very  important  to  provide  for  asso- 
ciations, with  a  limited  liability  of  the  individual 
members,  since  the  ruin  of  any  individual  will  neces- 
sarily affect  others  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The 
shocks,  and  individual  derangements  and  reverses, 
which  are  necessarily  incident  to  enterprises  of  in- 
dustry and  trade,  make  it  very  desirable  to  secure, 
by  some  modes  of  association,  an  apportionment  of 
risks,  losses,  and  gains  among  a  great  number.  This 
is  done  by  means  of  private  corporations,  joint-stock 
companies,  and  limited  copartnerships.  In  regard  to 
the  two  first  descriptions  of  association,  it  is  not 
always  the  purpose  of  their  institution  to  limit  the 
responsibility  of  the  members.  In  the  case  of  towns, 
for  instance,  and  so  in  regard  to  some  other  local 
corporations,  an  execution,  issuing  on  a  judgment 
recovered  against  the  corporation,  may  be  levied 
upon  the  property  of  any  member.  So,  in  some  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  banking  or  manufacturing  corporations  are 
liable  absolutely,  and  without  limit,  for  the  debts  of 
the  company ;  but,  in  general,  in  both  corporations 
and  joint-stock  companies,  only  the  capital  stock  is 
liable  lor  the  contracts  of  the  company.  Each  mem- 
ber pays  in  his  amount  of  this  stock,  which  he  knows 
to  be  subject  to  the  risks  of  the  business  to  be  pur- 
sued. He  can  estimate  precisely,  therefore,  the  ex- 
tent, the  utmost  limit,  of  his  hazard  in  the  most 
unfavourable  event.  With  this  limitation,  many  will 
be  ready  to  embark  their  capital  in  enterprises 
attended  with  the  chances  of  great  gain,  or  losses, 
according  to  the  event,  who  would  be  quite  unwilling 
to  take  the  hazard  of  being  individually  liable  for  the 
whole  amount  of  the  losses  of  the  whole  concern,  or 
of  guaranteeing  the  responsibility  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  company  as  copartners.  In  this  way, 
enterprises  conducive  to  the  general  prosperity  are 
promoted,  which  individuals  would  not  otherwise 
engage  in.  Formerly,  when  the  pursuits  of  com- 
merce were  less  systematically  conducted,  and  its 
risks  and  its  prolits  more  uncertain,  commercial 
joint-stock  companies  were  much  more  frequent 
than  at  present.  These  companies  were  favoured 
by  governments,  in  the  first  place,  as  promoting 
trade ;  in  the  second,  as  the  means  of  raising  a 
revenue.  The  government  granted  to  a  certain 
company,  or  to  certain  persons,  the  exclusive  right 
to  carry  on  a  certain  branch  of  trade  or  production, 
for  a  certain  time,  or  within  certain  limits.  The 
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company  paid  the  government  for  this  privilege,  in- 
tending, of  course,  to  indemnify  tliemselves  by  their 
profits.  They  paid  a  tax  with  the  intention  of  reim- 
bursing tliemselves,  just  as  mi  importer  pays  duties 
on  his  goods,  intending  to  charge  the  amount,  with 
a  profit,  in  the  price  to  (lie  consumer.  It  was  in 
opposition  to  these  monopolies  that  the  doctrines  of 
free  trade,  as  they  are  called,  originated ;  and,  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  such  monopolies,  these  <li>r- 
trines  are  undoubtedly  just,  and  so  universally  held  to 
be ;  but  they  are  extended  by  many  much  beyond 
these  limits.  Where  only  the  fund  is  liable,  and  not 
tlif  individuals  who  contribute  it,  no  injustice  is  done 
to  the  creditors  of  the  company,  provided  the  law 
secures  the  actual  payment  of  the  fund ;  for  if  a  per- 
son gives  credit  to  a  certain  fund,  knowing  the  risks 
to  which  it  is  exposed  by  the  kind  of  business  in 
which  it  is  embarked,  he  has  no  ground  of  dissatis- 
faction with  the  members  of  the  company,  or  the 
laws,  though  this  fund  should  prove  to  be  insolvent. 
This  is  the  most  limited  responsibility  of  the  contri- 
butors to  a  joint-stock.  In  other  associations  of  this 
kind,  the  contributors  are  liable  to  a  certain  amount 
for  tlie  debts  of  the  concern  ;  as,  for  instance,  to 
an  additional  amount  equal  to  that  of  their  respec- 
tive shares  of  stock ;  or  each  is  liable  for  his  pro- 
portion of  the  debts,  according  to  that  of  his 
stock.  There  are  also,  in  the  different  associa- 
tions of  this  description,  under  the  laws  of  different 
countries,  various  conditions  on  which  the  liability 
depends;  and  also  various  conditions,  which  must  be 
complied  with,  in  managing  the  concerns  of  the  com- 
pany, in  order  to  keep  within  the  limit  of  the  modified 
responsibility.  Still  another  description  of  joint-stock 
companies  is  that  of  limited  copartnerships,  or  com- 
panies in  which  one  or  more  of  the  members  are 
liable  I'M  solido,  and  the  others  no  otherwise  liable 
than  for  the  loss  of  the  proportion  of  capital  which 
they  have  put  into  the  concern.  This  is  uniting  in 
the  same  company  the  characteristics  of  a  corporation 
with  the  most  limited  responsibility  of  individual 
members,  and  those  of  a  copartnership  with  an  un- 
limited individual  liability.  The  evident  advantages 
of  limited  copartnerships,  by  giving  encouragement 
to  persons  depending  on  income,  and  not  devoting 
themselves  personally  to  the  prosecution  of  active 
business,  to  devote  their  capital  to  production  and 
trade,  without  subjecting  them  to  unlimited  responsi- 
bility, recommend  them  to  adoption  in  every  code  of 
laws.  Joint-stock  companies,  whatever  their  form, 
and  however  extensive  or  limited  the  liability  of  the 
members,  are  subject  to  one  abuse,  which  grows  out 
of  their  very  nature  and  constitution,  and  cannot, 
therefore  be  wholly  prevented.  They  are  liable  to 
be  used,  by  fraudulent  or  over  sanguine  people,  as 
bubbles.  The  fact  of  their  being  subject  to  such 
perversion,  produces  a  strong  and  unjust  prejudice 
against  them,  in  the  minds  of  many  persons.  There 
is  no  institution  or  form  of  association  that  is  free 
from  abuses  and  perversions.  The  engines  of  greatest 
power  act  the  most  destructively  when  their  powers 
are  wrongly  directed,  or  when  they  are  deranged  in 
their  action;  but  this  is  no  ground  of  argument 
against  making  use  of  them.  It  is  only  a  reason  for 
precautions  and  regulations. 

JOINT  TENANTS  are  those  that  hold  lands  or 
tenements  by  one  title,  without  partition.  The  crea- 
tion of  an  estate  in  joint  tenancy  depends  on  the 
wording  of  the  deed  or  devise  by  which  the  tenant 
claims  title,  and  cannot  arise  by  act  of  law.  If  any 
estate  be  given  to  a  plurality  of  persons,  without 
adding  any  restrictive,  exclusive,  or  explanatory 
words,  this  makes  them  immediately  joint  tenants 
in  fee  of  the  lands.  If  there  be  two  joint  tenants, 
and  one  release  the  other,  this  passes  a  fee  without 


the  word  heirs.  Joint  tenants  may  make  partition. 
The  one  party  may  compel  the  other  to  make  parti- 
tion, which  must  be  by  deed  ;  that  is  to  say,  all  the 
parties  must,  by  deed,  actually  convey  and  assure  to 
each  other  the  several  estates  which  they  are  to  take 
and  enjoy  severally  and  separately.  Joint  tenants 
must  jointly  implead  and  be  jointly  impleaded  with 
others.  If  one  joint  tenant  refuse  to  join  in  an  action, 
lie  may  be  summoned  and  severed ;  but  if  the  person 
severed  die,  the  writ  abates  in  real  actions,  but  not 
in  personal  and  mixed  actions. 

JOLIBA,  or  DJOLIBA.     See  Niger. 

JOLLY  BOAT.    See  Boat. 

JOMELLI,  NICCOLO;  a  musical  composer,  born 
1714,  at  Aversa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He 
first  studied  at  Naples,  under  Feo,  and  afterwards 
under  Martini  at  Bologna.  At  first,  he  composed 
ballets — a  sort  of  music  then  so  little  esteemed  in 
Italy,  that  he  did  not  own  himself  the  author  of  his 
first  comic  opera  (L'Errore  Amoroso),  but  gave  it  to 
the  world  under  the  name  of  Valentino,  a  master  of 
not  much  reputation.  This  opera,  which  he  com- 
posed at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  probably  for  the 
new  theatre  at  Naples,  was  crowned  with  great 
applause,  by  which  he  was  encouraged  to  continue 
his  compositions.  In  1738,  he  wrote  his  Odoardo, 
for  the  theatre  of  Florence,  with  still  greater  success!, 
which  induced  him,  in  1740,  to  go  to  Rome.  He. 
now  wrote,  from  1740  to  1748,  fourteen  operas  for 
Rome,  of  which  the  Astianatte,  Ifigenia,  and  Cai« 
Mario,  are  particularly  worthy  of  mention,  in  the 
latter  of  which,  the  beautiful  air  Sposo,  io  vado  a 
morir,  was  received  with  the  highest  admiration. 
Besides  these,  he  composed  several  operas  for  Venice, 
and  other  cities.  He  now  received  the  place  of 
chapel-master  in  St  Peter's,  and  composed,  besides 
several  motettes,  the  psalm  Benedictus  Dominus  Devs 
Israel  (Blessed  Lord  God  of  Israel),  the  music  of 
which  is  a  masterpiece.  The  duke  of  Wurtemberg 
then  engaged  him  in  his  service,  and  Jomelli  went  to 
Stuttgart,  where  he  remained  from  1748  to  1765,  en- 
joying the  highest  distinction,  and  exercising  great 
influence  on  German  music.  When  he,  returned  to 
Italy,  John  V.,  king  of  Portugal,  invited  him  to  his 
court.  Although  he  declined  this  invitation,  he 
composed  a  considerable  number  of  operas  for  the 
king,  and  sent  him  copies  of  all  his  subsequent  works. 
He  afterwards  composed  two  operas  in  Rome,  both 
of  which  were  unsuccessful.  He  then  removed  to 
Naples,  where  he  met  with  no  better  success  ;  and, 
August  28,  1774,  he  died  of  apoplexy,  produced,  as 
is  supposed,  by  chagrin  at  the  success  of  the  German 
Schuster,  and  the  ill  reception  of  his  own  operas. 
His  Requiem  and  Miserere  are  particularly  cele- 
brated. 

JONAH  (Hebrew,  signifying  dove,  and  also  the 
powerful),  one  of  the  minor  prophets,  son  of  Amit- 
tai,  and  according  to  2  Kings,  xiv,  25,  a  contem- 
porary of  Jeroboam  II.,  was  born  at  Gath-Hepher, 
in  Galilee.  In  the  book  which  bears  his  name,  it  is 
related  that  he  received  a  command  from  God,  to  go 
and  prophesy  against  Nineveh;  but  he  fled  to  Joppa, 
and  embarked  for  Tarshish.  The  vessel  being  tossed 
by  a  storm,  it  was  concluded  to  draw  lots,  in  order 
to  determine  who  was  the  cause  of  the  tempest.  The 
lot  fell  upon  Jonah,  who  was  thrown  overboard  by 
his  own  request,  because  lie  had  been  disobedient  to 
God,  but  was  swallowed  by  a  large  fish  (according 
to  the  ancient  commentators,  a  whale;  according  to 
moderns,  a  shark).  After  he  had  remained  three 
days  and  nights  in  the  belly  of  the  fish,  the  Lord 
spake  unto  the  fish,  and  it  vomited  out  Jonah  on  dry 
land.  He  now  went  to  Nineveh,  and  prophesied  its 
destruction;  but,  the  king  and  people  having  repent- 
ed, Nineveh  was  spared.  Jonah,  angry  at  this,  went 
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out  of  the  city,  and  God  made  a  gourd  grow  up  over 
him,  which  was  a  siiade  to  him.  He  then  sent  a 
worm,  which  smote  the  gourd  so  that  it  died  in  one 
night.  Jonah  was  angry  at  this  also ;  but  God 
showed  him  the  foolishness  of  being  angry  at  the 
destruction  of  a  gourd,  and  yet  demanding  the  de- 
struction of  a  city  in  which  were  120,000  innocent 
children.  Jonah's  grave  is  shown  at  Mosul,  the 
ancient  Nineveh,  and  also  at  Gath.  Some  critics 
maintain  that  the  book  was  not  written  by  Jonah  him- 
self, but  is  a  collection  of  traditions,  made  after  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh.  Some  writers  consider  it 
merely  as  an  allegorical  poem.  The  story  of  Jonah 
is  also  known  to  the  Mohammedans,  according  to 
whom,  he  embarked  after  his  prophecy  at  Nineveh, 
and  remained  forty  days  in  the  belly  of  the  fish.  The 
prayer  of  the  prophet  in  this  situation,  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  efficacious  in  the  Koran. 

JONATHAN,  or  BROTHER  JONATHAN  ;  the 
nickname  given  to  the  Americans  of  the  United 
States  collectively,  by  the  British,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  frequency  of  this  name  among  the  early 
Americans.  See  John  Bull  and  Yankee. 

JONES,  INIGO  ;  the  reviver  of  classical  architec- 
ture in  England,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  London,  where  his 
father  was  a  cloth-worker,  and  was  born  about  1572. 
Destined  for  a  mechanical  employment,  his  talents 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  of 
William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  latter  of  whom  sup- 
plied him  with  the  means  of  visiting  Italy,  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  landscape  painting.  He  went 
to  Venice,  where  the  works  of  Palladio  inspired  him 
with  a  taste  for  the  art  of  architecture,  in  which  he 
rose  to  great  eminence.  His  reputation  procured  him 
the  post  of  first  architect  to  Christiern  IV.,  king  of 
Denmark,  who,  visiting  his  brother-in-law,  James  I., 
in  1606,  brought  Jones  with  him  to  England.  He 
was  induced  to  remain,  and  was  appointed  architect 
to  the  queen,  and  subsequently  to  Henry,  prince  of 
Wales.  After  the  death  of  the  prince,  he  again 
visited  Italy,  and  remained  there  some  years.  Dur- 
ing this  interval,  he  extended  his  knowledge,  and 
improved  his  taste,  from  the  examination  of  the 
models  of  ancient  and  modern  art.  The  banqueting 
house  at  Whitehall  (intended  as  an  adjunct  to  a  mag- 
nificent palace)  is  a  monument  of  his  skill  and  science. 
At  Winchester  cathedral,  a  Gothic  building,  he 
erected  a  screen  in  the  style  of  classic  antiquity. 
Like  his  successor,  Wren,  he  seems  not  to  have  duly 
appreciated  the  peculiar  character  and  distinctive 
beauties  of  the  pointed  style  of  building,  of  which  so 
many  fine  specimens  remain  in  the  ecclesiastical 
structures  of  the  middle  ages,  in  Britain,  France,  and 
Germany.  He  built  the  front  of  Wilton-house,  in 
Wiltshire,  for  Philip,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  was  much 
employed  by  the  court  and  by  many  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  so  that  he  realized  a  handsome  fortune. 
His  talents  were  often  put  in  requisition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  designing  the  scenery  and  decorations  for 
masques — a  species  of  dramatic  entertainment,  fash- 
ionable in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  these  pieces,  the  dialogues  and  songs  were  com- 
posed by  Ben  Jonson,  who  quarrelled  with  Jones, 
and  abused  him  in  epigrams  and  satires.  The  enmity 
of  the  poet  was  not  the  only  misfortune  to  which  the 
architect  was  exposed.  Being  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  a  partisan  of  royalty,  he  suffered  in  the  civil  war, 
and,  in  1646,  was  forced  to  pay  a  fine  of  .£545,  as  a 
malignant  or  cavalier.  The  ruin  of  the  royal  cause, 
and  the  death  of  the  king,  distressed  him  greatly  ; 
and,  at  length,  worn  down  by  sorrow  and  suffering, 
he  died,  July  21,  1652.  As  an  author,  he  is  known 
by  a  work  relative  to  that  curious  monument  ol 
former  ages,  Stonehenge,  on  Salisbury  plain,  pub- 


ished  after  his  death,  by  his  son-in-law,  Mr  Webb. 
The  object  of  this  treatise,  composed  by  the  command 
of  king  James  I.  is  to  prove  that  Stonehenge  was 
erected  by  the  Romans,  and  was  a  hypsethral  temple, 
dedicated  to  the  god  Coelus.  A  collection  of  the  archi- 
;ectural  designs  of  Inigo  Jones  was  published  by 
Kent,  in  1727  and  1744,  and  others  more  recently,  by 
Ware  and  by  Leoni. 

JONES,  SIR  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  ac. 
complished  scholar,  was  born  in  London,  September 
20,  1746.  He  lost  his  father  when  only  three  years 
of  age,  and  the  care  of  his  education  fell  on  his 
mother,  a  lady  of  uncommon  endowments.  At  the 
lose  of  his  seventh  year,  he  was  placed  at  Harrow, 
and,  in  1764,  he  entered  University  college,  Oxford. 
Here  his  desire  to  acquire  the  Oriental  languages  in 
duced  him  to  support,  at  his  own  expense,  a  native 
of  Aleppo,  to  instruct  him  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Arabic  language  ;  and  as  it  was  soon  perceived  that 
he  would  not  misspend  his  time,  the  college  tutors 
allowed  him  to  follow  his  own  plans  unmolested. 
His  great  object  was  to  attain  a  fellowship,  to  spare 
his  mother  the  expense  of  his  education  ;  but,  not 
succeeding  in  his  wish,  he  accepted,  in  1765,  the 
office  of  tutor  to  lord  Althorp,  afterwards  earl  Spen- 
cer ;  and,  some  time  after,  he  obtained  a  fellowship 
also.  He  availed  himself  of  a  residence  at  the  Ger- 
man Spa,  with  his  pupil,  in  1767,  to  acquire  the  Ger- 
man language,  and,  on  his  return,  translated  into 
French  a  Persian  life  of  Nadir  Shah,  brought  over  in 
MS.  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  at  the  request  of  the 
under  secretary  of  the  duke  of  Grafton.  Another 
tour  to  the  continent,  with  his  pupil  and  family,  fol- 
lowed, which  occupied  his  time  until  1770,  when,  his 
tutorship  ceasing,  he  catered  himself  as  a  law  student 
in  the  Temple.  He  did  not,  however,  wholly  sacri- 
fice literature  to  his  professional  pursuits  ;  but,  on  the 
appearance  of  the  life  and  works  of  Zoroaster,  by 
Anquetil  du  Perron,  he  vindicated  the  university  of 
Oxford,  which  had  been  attacked  by  that  writer,  in 
an  able  pamphlet  in  the  French  language,  which  he 
wrote  with  great  elegance.  He  also  published,  in 
1772,  a  small  collection  of  poems,  chiefly  from  the 
poets  of  Asia,  and  was  the  same  year  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  royal  society.  In  1774  appeared  his  work  De 
Poesi  Asiatica,  containing  commentaries  on  Asiatic 
poetry  in  general,  with  metrical  specimens  in  Latin 
and  English.  He  was  soon  after  called  to  the  bar, 
and,  in  1776,  made  a  commissioner  of  bankrupts. 
About  this  time,  his  correspondence  with  his  pupil 
evinced  the  manly  spirit  of  constitutional  freedom  by 
which  he  was  actuated ;  and  to  his  feelings  on  the 
American  contest  he  gave  vent  in  a  spirited  Latin 
ode  to  liberty.  In  1778  appeared  his  translation  of 
the  Orations  of  Isaeus,  with  a  prefatory  discourse, 
notes,  and  commentary,  which,  for  elegance  of  style, 
and  profound  critical  and  historical  research,  excited 
much  admiration.  In  the  mean  time,  he  rapidly 
advanced  in  professional  reputation,  although  his 
opinion  of  the  American  contest  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
progress  to  legal  honours.  The  tumults  of  1780  in- 
duced him  to  write  a  pamphlet  on  the  Legal  Mode 
of  suppressing  Riots ;  and,  in  the  following  winter, 
he  completed  a  translation  from  the  Arabic  of  seven 
poems,  of  the  highest  repute.  He  also  wrote  the 
much  admired  ode,  commencing  "  What  constitutes  a 
state?"  These  pursuits  did  not  prevent  a  professional 
Essay  on  the  Law  of  Bailments.  He  distinguished 
himself,  in  1782,  among  the  friends  to  a  reform  in 
parliament,  and  also  became  a  member  of  the  Society 
for  Constitutional  Information.  The  same  year,  he 
drew  up  a  Dialogue  between  a  Farmer  and  a  Country 
Gentleman,  on  the  Principles  of  Government ;  for  the 
publication  of  which,  the  dean  of  St  Asaph,  after- 
wards his  brother-in  law,  had  a  bill  of  indictment 
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preferred  npninst  Iiim  for  sedition.  Upon  thte  event, 
M  sent  a  letter  to  lord  Kenyon,  Uien  chief-justice  of 
Chester,  owning  himself  tJie  aullior,  and  defending 
his  positions.  On  the  accession  of  the  Shelburne  ao- 
miiii-tr.  linn,  through  the  influence  of  lord  Ashbiirton, 
he  obtained,  what  had  long  been  the  object  of  his 
ambition,  the  appointment  of  judge  in  the  supreme 
court  of  judicature,  Bengal,  to  which  he  was  nomi- 
nated in  March,  1783,  and  knighted.  He  arrived  at 
Calcutta  in  September,  1783.  Here  a  new  field  of 
action  opened  to  him,  and  he  planned  a  society  in 
that  capital,  similar  to  the  royal  society  in  London, 
of  which  new  institution  he  was  chosen  the  first  pre- 
sident. He  then  applied  himself  with  ardour  to  the 
study  of  the  Sanscrit,  and,  his  health  soon  suffering 
from  the  climate,  he  took  a  journey  through  the  dis- 
trict of  Benares,  during  which  cessation  of  public 
duties,  he  composed  a  tale  in  verse  called  the 
Enchanted  Fruit,  or  the  Hindoo  Wife,  and  a 
Treatise  on  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India. 
In  1785,  a  periodical  work,  entitled  the  Asiatic 
Miscellany,  was  begun  at  Calcutta,  to  which  he  com- 
municated several  poetical  compositions  of  the  minor 
kind  ;  among  which  were  nine  hymns,  addressed  to 
as  many  Hindoo  deities.  He  next  employed  his 
active  mind  in  planning  the  compilation  of  a  com- 
plete digest  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  laws, 
with  a  view  to  the  better  administration  of  justice 
among  the  natives.  This  work  he  did  not  live  to 
finish,  out  its  subsequent  accomplishment  was  entirely 
owing  to  his  recommendation  and  primary  labours. 
His  object  in  this  instance  was,  to  secure  a  due 
attention  to  the  rights  of  the  natives  ;  and  he  showed 
himself  equally  jealous  of  those  of  the  British  inhabi- 
tants, by  opposing  an  attempt  to  supersede  the  trial 
by  jury.  The  publication  of  the  Asiatic  Researches, 
or  memoirs  of  the  society  to  which  he  had  given 
birth,  also  engrossed  much  of  his  attention ;  and  he 
enriched  them  himself  with  a  number  of  curious  and 
interesting  papers.  In  1789,  he  gave  to  the  world 
the  translation  of  an  ancient  Indian  drama,  entitled 
Sacontala,  or  the  Fatal  ring.  His  translation  of  the 
Ordinances  of  Menu,  the  famous  Indian  legislator, 
appeared  early  in  1794,  and  is  very  interesting  to  the 
student  of  ancient  manners  and  opinions.  Unhap- 
pily, he  was  seized,  in  April,  1794,  at  Calcutta, 
with  an  inflammation  of  the  liver,  which  terminated 
his  life  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  in  the  forty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  Few  men  have  died  more 
respected  and  regretted  than  this  amiable  man  and 
eminent  scholar,  who,  as  a  linguist,  has  scarcely  ever 
been  surpassed.  His  acquaintance  with  the  history, 
philosophy,  laws,  religion,  science,  and  manners  of 
nations,  was  most  extensive  and  profound.  As  a 
poet,  too,  he  would  probably  have  risen  to  great 
eminence,  if  his  ardour  to  transplant  foreign  beauties, 
and  his  professional  and  multifarious  pursuits,  had 
allowed  him  to  cultivate  his  own  invention  with 
sufficient  intensity.  His  private  character  was 
estimable  in  all  the  domestic  relations,  and  he  was 
equally  liberal  and  spirited  in  public  life.  The 
memory  of  Sir  William  Jones  received  many  testi- 
monies of  respect,  both  in  England  and  India.  The 
directors  of  the  East  India  company  voted  him  a 
monument  in  St  Paul's  cathedral,  and  a  statue  in 
Bengal;  but  the  most  effectual  monument  of  his 
fame  was  raised  by  his  widow,  who  published  a 
splendid  edition  of  his  works,  in  6  vols.  4to,  1799, 
and  also,  at  her  own  expense,  placed  a  fine  marble 
statue  of  him,  executed  by  Flaxman,  in  the  anti- 
chamber  of  University  college,  Oxford. 

JONES,  JOHN  PAUL,  a  distinguished  commander 
in  the  American  naval  service,  was  born  at  Arbigland, 
Kircudbright,  in  Scotland,  July  6,  1747.  His  father 
was  a  gardener  whose  name  was  John  Paul;  but  the 


son  assumed  that  of  Paul  Jones  in  subsequent  life, 
for  what  reason  is  not  known.     He  early  evinced  a 
predilection  for  the  sea,  and,  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
was  bound  apprentice  to  a  respectable  mercliunt  of 
Whitehaven,    in    the   American    trade.      His    first 
voyage  was  to  America,  where  his  elder  brother  was 
established  as  a  planter.     He  was  then  engaged  for 
some   time   in  the  slave-trade,   but    quitted    it    in 
disgust,  and  returned  to  Scotland,  in  1768,  as  pas- 
senger in  a  vessel,  the  captain  and  mate  of  which 
died  on  the  passage.     Jones  assumed  the  command, 
at  the  request  of  those  on  board,  and  brought  the 
vessel  safe  into  port.     For    this  service,  lie  was 
appointed  by  the  owners  master  and  supercargo. 
While  in  command  of  this  vessel,  he  punished  a 
sailor  who  afterwards  died  of  a  fever  at  the  island  of 
Tobago — a    circumstance  which  gave  rise   to    an 
accusation  against  Jones,  of  having  caused  his  death, 
by  the  severity  of  the  punishment  upon  him  ;  but 
this  has  been  completely  refuted.    Jones  was  after- 
wards in  command  of  the  Betsy,  of  London,  and 
remained  some  time  in  the  West  Indies,  engaged  in 
commercial  pursuits  and  speculations,  by  which  it  is 
said  he  realized  a  handsome  fortune.     In  1773,  he 
was  residing  in  Virginia,  arranging  the  affairs  of  his 
brother,  who  had  died  intestate  and  childless,  and 
about  this  time  took  the  name  of  Jones.     In  Virginia 
he  continued  to  live  until  the  commencement  of  the 
struggle  between  the  colonies  and  mother  country. 
He  offered  his  services  to  the  former,   and    was 
appointed  first  of  the  first  lieutenants,  and  designated 
to  the  Alfred,  on  board  of  which  ship,  to  use  his  own 
language  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  he  had  the  honour  to 
hoist,  with  his  own  hands,  the  flag  of  freedom,  the 
first  time  it  was  displayed  on  the  Delaware."    Soon 
after  this,  we  find  Jones  in  command  of  the  Provi- 
dence, mounting  twelve  four-pounders,  with  a  com- 
plement of  seventy  men,  cruising  from  the  Bermudas 
to  the  Gut  of  Canso,  and   making  sixteen  prizes 
in  little  more  than  six  weeks.     In  May,  1777,  lie 
was    ordered    to    proceed    to    France,   where    the 
American  commissioners.  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Lee, 
were  directed  to  invest  him  with  the  command  of  a 
fine  ship,  as  a  reward  of  his  signal  services.     On  his 
arrival  in  France,  he  was  immediately  summoned  to 
Paris   by  the  commissioners.     The  object  of  this 
summons  was  to  concert  a  plan  of  operations  for  the 
force  preparing  to  act  against  the  British  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  on  the  coast  of  America.     This 
plan,   which    certainly  did    great    honour   to    the 
projector,   though  untoward  delays  and  accidents 
prevented   its  immediate    success,  was  afterwards 
openly    claimed    by    Jones    as    his    own,    without 
acknowledging  the  assistance  or  participation    of 
the  American  commissioners  or  the  French  ministry. 
The  Ranger  was  then  placed  under  his  orders,  with 
discretion   to  cruise  where  he  pleased,  with  this 
restriction,  however,  that  he  was  not  to  return  to 
France  immediately  after  making  attempts  upon  the 
coast  of  Britain,  as  the  French  government  had  not 
yet  declared  itself  openly  as  the  ally  of  the  United 
States.      April   10,   1778,   he  sailed  on  a  cruise, 
during  which  he  laid  open  the  weakness  of  the 
British  coast.      With  a  single  ship,  he   kept  the 
whole  coast  of  Scotland,  and  part  of  that  of  England, 
for  some  time,  in  a  state  of  alarm,  and  made  a  descent 
at  Whitehaven,  where  he  surprised  and  took  two 
forts,  with  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  set  fire  to  the 
shipping.      In  this  attack  upon   Whitehaven,  the 
house  of  the  earl  of  Selkirk,  in  whose  service  the 
father  of  Jones  had  been  gardener,  was  plundered, 
and  the  family  plate  carried  off.     But  the  act  was 
committed  without  his  knowledge,  and  he  afterwards 
made  the  best  atonement  in  his  power.     After  his 
return  to  Brest  with  200  prisoners  of  war,  he  became 
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involved  in  a  variety  of  troubles,  for  want  of  means 
to  support  them,  pay  his  crew,  and  refit  his  ship. 
After  many  delays  and  vexations,  Jones  sailed  from 
the  road  of  St  Croix,  August  14,  1779,  with  a 
squadron  of  seven  sail,  designing  to  annoy  the  coasts 
of  England  and  Scotland.  The  principal  occurrence 
of  this  cruise  was  the  capture  of  the  British  ship  of 
war  Serapis,  after  a  bloody  and  desperate  engage- 
ment, off  Flamborough  head,  September  23,  1779. 
The  Serapis  was  a  vessel  much  superior  in  force  to 
Jones'  vessel,  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  which  sank 
not  long  after  the  termination  of  the  engagement. 
The  sensation  produced  by  this  battle  was  unex- 
ampled, and  raised  the  fame  of  Jones  to  its  acme. 
In  a  letter  to  him,  Franklin  says,  "  For  some  days 
after  the  arrival  of  your  express,  scarce  any  thing 
was  talked  of  at  Paris  and  Versailles,  but  your  cool 
conduct  and  persevering  bravery  during  that  terrible 
conflict.  You  may  believe  that  the  impression  on  my 
mind  was  not  less  strong  than  on  that  of  the  others. 
But  I  do  not  choose  to  say,  in  a  letter  to  yourself,  all 
I  think  on  such  an  occasion."  His  reception  at  Paris, 
whither  he  went  on  the  invitation  of  Franklin,  was 
of  the  most  flattering  kind.  He  was  every  where 
caressed ;  the  king  presented  him  with  a  gold 
sword,  bearing  the  inscription.  Vindicati  marts 
Ludovicus  XVI.  remuneratur  strenuo  vindici,  and 
requested  permission  of  congress  to  invest  him 
with  the  military  order  of  merit — an  honour  never 
conferred  on  any  one  before  who  had  not  borne  arms 
under  the  commission  of  France.  In  1781,  Jones 
sailed  for  the  United  States,  and  arrived  in  Philadel- 
phia, February  18  of  that  year,  after  a  variety  of 
escapes  and  rencounters,  where  he  underwent  a  sort 
of  examination  before  the  board  of  admiralty,  which 
resulted  greatly  to  his  honour.  The  board  gave  it  as 
their  opinion,  "  that  the  conduct  of  Paul  Jones  merits 
particular  attention,  and  some  distinguished  mark  of 
approbation  from  congress."  Congress  passed  a 
resolution,  highly  complimentary  to  his  "  zeal,  pru- 
dence, and  intrepidity."  General  Washington  wrote 
him  a  letter  of  congratulation,  and  he  was  afterwards 
voted  a  gold  medal  by  congress.  From  Philadelphia 
he  went  to  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  to  superin- 
tend the  building  of  a  ship  of  war,  and,  while  there, 
drew  up  some  admirable  observations  on  the  subject 
of  the  American  navy.  By  permission  of  congress, 
he  subsequently  went  on  board  the  French  fleet, 
where  he  remained  until  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
which  put  a  period  to  his  naval  career  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  as 
agent  for  prize-money,  and,  while  there,  joined  in  a 
plan  to  establish  a  fur  trade  between  the  north-west 
coast  of  America  and  China,  in  conjunction  with  a 
kindred  spirit,  the  celebrated  John  Ledyard.  In  Paris, 
he  continued  to  be  treated  with  the  greatest  distinc- 
tion. He  afterwards  was  invited  into  the  Russian 
service,  with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  where  he  was 
disappointed  in  not  receiving  the  command  of  the 
fleet  acting  against  the  Turks  in  the  Black  sea.  He 
found  fault  with  the  conduct  of  the  prince  of  Nassau, 
the  admiral ;  became  restless  and  impatient ;  was 
intrigued  against  at  court,  and  calumniated  by  his 
enemies;  and  had  permission,  from  the  empress  Catha- 
rine, to  retire  from  the  service  with  a  pension,  which 
was  never  paid.  He  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
gradually  sunk  into  poverty,  neglect,  and  ill  health, 
until  his  death,  which  was  occasioned  by  jaundice 
and  dropsy,  July  18,  1792.  His  last  public  act  was 
heading  a  deputation  of  Americans,  who  appeared 
before  the  national  assembly  to  ofter  their  congratu- 
lutions  on  the  glorious  and  salutary  reform  of  their 
government.  This  was  before  the  flight  of  the  king. 
Jones  was  a  man  of  signal  talent  and  courage ;  he 
conducted  all  his  operations  with  the  most  daring 


boldness,  combined  with  the  keenest  sagacity  in  cal. 
culating  the  chances  of  success  and  the  consequences 
of  defeat.  He  was,  however,  of  an  irritable,  impe- 
tuous disposition,  which  rendered  him  impatient  of 
the  authority  of  his  superiors,  while  he  was,  at  the 
same  time,  harsh  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  ;  and  he 
was  deficient  in  that  modesty  which  adorns  great 
qualities  and  distinguished  actions,  while  it  disarms 
envy  and  conciliates  jealousy.  His  early  education 
was  of  a  very  limited  kind.  It  terminated  when  he 
went  to  sea,  at  the  age  of  twelve  ;  but  he  supplied 
its  defects  by  subsequent  study,  so  as  to  enable  him- 
self to  write  with  fluency,  strength,  and  clearness, 
and  to  sustain  his  part  respectably  in  the  polished 
society  into  which  he  was  thrown.  In  his  letters,  he 
inculcates  the  necessity  of  knowledge  for  naval  offi- 
cers, and  intimates  that  he  had  devoted  "  midnight 
studies  "  to  the  attainment  of  that  information  which 
he  deemed  requisite  in  his  situation.  His  memorials, 
correspondence,  &c.,  are  quite  voluminous.  He  also 
wrote  poetry,  and,  in  Paris,  was  a  great  pretender  to 
ton,  as  a  man  of  fashion,  especially  after  his  victory 
over  the  Serapis,  which,  of  course,  gave  him  great  eclat 
amongst  the  ladies  of  the  French  capital.  At  this 
period,  he  is  described  by  an  English  lady  then  resi- 
dent at  Paris,  as  "  a  smart  little  man  of  thirty-six ; 
speaks  but  little  French,  and  appears  to  be  an  extra- 
ordinary genius,  a  poet  as  well  as  a  hero."  An 
account  of  his  life  has  been  written  by  J.  H.  Sher- 
burne  (Washington,  1828).  A  memoir  of  him  wa3 
also  recently  published  by  Messrs  Oliver  and  Boyd, 
Edinburgh ;  and  Mr  Allan  Cunningham  has  made 
him  the  subject  of  a  romance. 

JONES,  JOHN,  an  American  physician,  was  born 
at  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  in  1729.  After  receiving 
his  education  at  a  private  school  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  under 
doctor  Thomas  Cadwalader,  and  afterwards  visited 
Europe,  to  improve  his  professional  knowledge.  He 
obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  from,  the 
university  of  Rheims,  and,  having  subsequently  spent 
some  time  at  Leyden,  concluded  his  medical  tour  by 
a  visit  to  Edinburgh.  Returning  to  America,  Doctor 
Jones  settled  in  New  York,  where  he  was  speedily 
introduced  to  an  extensive  practice,  and  acquired 
particular  reputation  as  an  operator.  When  medical 
schools  were  instituted  in  the  college  of  New  York, 
Doctor  Jones  was  appointed  professor  of  surgery, 
upon  which  branch  he  delivered  several  courses  of 
lectures,  diffusing  a  taste  for  it  among  the  students, 
and  explaining  improvements  as  practised  in  Europe, 
of  which  the  American  faculty  were  hitherto  ignorant. 
Having  for  a  considerable  time  been  afflicted  with 
asthma,  he  embarked  for  London,  where  he  expe- 
rienced some  alleviation  of  his  complaint.  He 
returned  to  his  native  country  at  a  crisis  when  she 
required  the  exertions  of  all  her  citizens.  In  the 
year  1775,  he  published  his  Plain  Remarks  upon 
Wounds  and  Fractures — a  work  particularly  useful 
to  the  country  at  that  period.  Many  persons  had 
been  of  necessity  chosen  to  act  as  surgeons  hi  the 
continental  army,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  recent  im- 
provements in  the  profession,  and  found  in  this  work 
a  valuable  assistant.  When  the  British  troops  took 
possession  of  New  York,  doctor  Jones,  notwithstand- 
ing the  assurances  of  protection  from  the  royal 
commander,  retired  into  the  country,  relinquishing 
his  lucrative  practice  in  the  city.  He  was  soon  after 
chosen  to  a  seat  in  the  senate  of  New  York,  and 
subsequently  entered  the  medical  department  of  the 
army.  The  hardships  of  a  military  life  injured  his 
delicate  health,  and  obliged  him  to  abandon  the  ser- 
vice, for  his  private  practice.  Having  fixed  his 
permanent  residence  at  Philadelphia,  he  was  elected, 
in  1780,  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Pennsylvania 
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hospital.  Upon  the  institution  of  the  college  of  phy- 
siciuiis  of  Philadelphia,  in  1787,  doctor  Jones  was 
elected  vice-president,  and  contributed  to  the  first 
volume  of  its  transactions  an  interesting  paper  on 
Anthrax.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  and  physician 
of  doctor  Franklin,  whom  he  attended  in  his  last 
illness,  and  published  a  brief  account  of  his  death. 
In  1790,  he  attended  general  Washington,  then 
president  of  the  United  States,  when  very  ill  at  New 
\  ork.  When  the  seat  of  the  federal  government 
was  removed  to  Philadelphia,  the  president  appointed 
doctor  Jones  physician  to  his  family.  In  June,  1791, 
he  contracted  a  fever,  which,  added  to  his  previous 
disorder,  put  a  period  to  his  life  on  the  23d  of  that 
month,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

JONGLEURS.     See  Jugglers. 

JONSON,  BENJAMIN,  a  celebrated  English  poet, 
the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Shakspeare,  whom  he 
has  been  accused  by  some,  but  on  insufficient  grounds, 
of  regarding  with  envious  and  malignant  feelings. 
He  was  the  posthumous  son  of  a  clergyman,  who  had 
suffered  considerable  privations  for  his  religious  opin- 
ions, and  was  born,  June  11,  1574,  at  Westminster  ; 
at  the  grammar-school  of  which  city  he  was  placed, 
under  Camden,  at  an  early  age  ;  till  his  mother 
marrying  again  to  a  person  who  held  the  humble 
occupation  of  a  bricklayer,  young  Ben,  as  he  was 
familiarly  called,  was  taken  home  abruptly  by  his 
father-in-la\v,  and  employed  by  him  as  an  assistant 
in  his  trade.  The  ardent  spirit  of  the  future  poet 
revolted  against  his  condition ;  he  fled  from  home, 
and  entered  the  army  as  a  private  soldier,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  with  much  commendation  from 
his  oiKcers  on  the  score  of  personal  courage,  during 
a  campaign  in  Holland.  Returning  to  England,  he 
quilted  the  service,  and,  although  his  straitened  cir- 
cumstances threw  in  his  way  obstacles  of  no  common 
magnitude,  he  determined  to  apply  himself  to  literary 
pursuits.  With  this  view,  he  contrived  to  enter 
himself  of  St  John's  college,  Cambridge ;  but  his 
failing  resources  prohibited  him  from  continuing  long 
at  the  university.  He  went  to  London,  and  com- 
menced at  once  author  and  actor  by  profession — two 
callings  then  frequently  combined.  His  progress  as 
a  performer  was  not  rapid,  and,  before  he  could  make 
any  great  impression  in  his  favour,  a  quarrel  with  a 
brother  actor  seemed  to  close  every  avenue  against 
this  method  of  gaining  a  reputation.  He  had  made 
his  debut  at  the  Curtain,  an  obscure  theatre  on  the 
skirts  of  the  town,  and,  a  difference  arising  between 
him  and  another  member  of  the  company,  a  duel 
ensued,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  his  anta- 
gonist, while  he  himself  received  a  wound  in  the 
sword-arm.  He  was  seized  and  imprisoned,  and 
narrowly  escaped  with  life,  in  consequence  of  this 
rencounter.  During  his  confinement,  he  is  reported 
to  have  become,  through  the  intervention  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  a  convert  to  that  communion,  and  to 
have  remained  so  during  a  space  of  twelve  years, 
when  he  resumed  his  former  opinions.  His  first 
attempt  at  dramatic  composition,  in  the  prosecution 
of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  much  encouraged, 
if  not  actually  prompted,  by  Shakspeare,  was  in 
1598,  when  his  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  still  con- 
sidered a  standard  piece,  was  printed ;  and  from 
this  period,  he  seems  to  have  produced  a  play 
annually  for  several  years,  besides  writing,  occa- 
sionally, masks  and  interludes,  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  court.  The  favour  he  had  enjoyed  there,  was 
not,  however,  sufficient  to  protect  him  from  the  con- 
sequences of  a  severe  and  imprudent  satire  on  the 
Scottish  nation,  in  a  dramatic  piece,  which  he  wrote 
in  conjunction  with  Marston  and  Chapman,  entitled 
Eastward  Hoe.  The  anger  of  the  court  favourites 
was  at  once  drawn  upon  his  head  by  this  unfortunate 


sally  ;  he  was  a  second  time  committed  to  prison, 
and  only  a  timely  submission  saved  his  nose  and  ears, 
\vliidi  lie  was  condemned  to  lose  in  the  pillory  as  a 
libeller.  By  his  address,  however,  he  soon  contrived 
to  reinstate  himself  in  the  favour  of  a  monarch  to 
whose  pleasures  the  effusions  of  his  muse  had  become 
necessary ;  and  for  the  remainder  of  that  reign  he 
continued  in  higli  favour  as  a  kind  of  superintendent 
of  the  court  revels,  enjoying,  at  the  same  time,  the 
friendship  of  all  the  wits  and  literati  of  the  age. 
After  a  tour  through  France,  in  1613,  in  the  progress 
of  which,  with  his  usual  carelessness,  he  affronted 
cardinal  Du  Perron,  he  returned  to  England,  and 
afterwards  obtained  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M. 
from  the  university  of  Oxford.  On  the  death  of  the 
poet  laureate,  Jonson  was  appointed  his  successor, 
and  the  salary  of  100  marks,  attached  to  that  post, 
was,  on  his  petition,  raised  to  the  sum  of  .£100  by 
Charles  I.  But  neither  this  addition  to  his  income, 
nor  a  subsequent  gratuity  from  the  same  royal  source, 
could  save  him  from  the  consequences  of  pecuniary 
improvidence.  An  attack  of  palsy  at  length  carried 
him  off,  Aug.  16,  1637.  Jonson's  best  dramas  are 
his  Alchymist,  Epicene,  and  Volpone,  which,  besides 
being  admirable  as  to  plot  and  development,  exhibit 
traits  of  pungent  humour,  strong  conception,  and 
powerful  discrimination.  The  remainder  of  his 
dramas  are  inferior.  His  tragedies  of  Sejanus  and 
Catiline  are  too  learned  and  declamatory  either  for 
the  closet  or  the  stage,  and  a  great  portion  of  his 
comedy  is  low,  forced,  and  unnatural.  Contrary  to 
Shakspeare,  he  deals  rather  in  passing  manners  and 
eccentricities  than  in  general  nature,  but  supplies  a 
good  notion  of  the  follies  of  his  times.  His  poetry  is 
occasionally  illuminated  by  vigorous  and  pleasing 
passages,  and  a  few  of  his  short  pieces,  poems,  and, 
especially,  the  Hymn  from  Cynthia's  Revels,  his 
epitaph  on  the  countess  of  Pembroke,  and  some  of 
his  songs  and  Underwoods  are  excellent.  Besides 
his  dramatic  and  poetical  productions,  he  was  the 
author  of  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  works,  among 
which  are  an  English  Grammar,  Discoveries,  &c. 
Several  editions  of  his  works  have  been  published, 
the  last  and  most  complete  of  which  is  that  by  Mr 
Gifford.  A  curious  tradition  prevailed  with  respect 
to  the  deposition  of  his  remains  in  Westminster 
abbey,  where  a  handsome  tablet  lias  been  erected  to 
his  memory,  in  Poet's  corner,  inscribed  0  rare  Sen 
Jonson  !  The  same  words  are  found  on  several  small 
square  stones  in  the  floor  of  the  abbey,  under  one  of 
which  it  was  generally  believed  his  corpse  was 
buried  in  a  perpendicular  position.  This  was  ascer- 
tained a  few  years  since  to  be  the  fact,  his  coffin 
being  discovered  so  situated  in  one  of  the  aisles 
during  the  preparations  making  for  a  recent  inter- 
ment. 

JOPPA.    See  Jaffa. 

JORDAN.  This  river,  celebrated  in  Scripture 
history,  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Antilibanus  in  Syria 
(in  the  pachalic  of  Damascus),  forms  the  lake  Gene- 
zareth  or  Tiberias,  traverses  Palestine,  of  which  it  is 
the  only  important  river,  from  north  to  south,  re- 
ceives the  Kedron,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  150 
miles,  empties  into  the  Dead  sea.  The  banks  are 
steep,  and  about  fifteen  feet  high.  Its  borders,  once 
cultivated  and  inhabited,  are  now  deserted,  and  its 
yellow  water  rolls  slowly  in  the  sand.  The  Hebrews 
called  it  Jordan  (river  of  judgment) ;  the  Arabs  call 
it  Nahar-el-Chiria  (river  of  the  ford).  They  ascribe 
to  bathing  in  its  waters  the  power  of  healing. — On 
the  countries  near  the  Jordan  and  eastward,  see 
J.  S.  Buckingham's  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes 
inhabiting  the  Countries  east  of  Syria  and  Palestine 
(London,  1825,  4to.). 

JORDAN,   DOROTHEA  ;   an  English    actress  of 
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eminence  in  various  departments  of  the  dramn.  Her 
father,  captain  Bland,  of  a  respectable  Irish  family, 
eloped  with  her  mother,  who  was  a  native  of  Wales, 
!>y  whom  lie  had  a  numerous  offspring.  The  subject 
of  this  article  adopted  the  theatrical  profession,  for 
tlie  support  of  herself  and  her  mother,  and  made  her 
first  appearance  at  Dublin,  in  the  character  of  Phebe, 
in  As  you  Like  it;  but  her  talents  first  attracted 
particular  attention  in  tragedy.  At  the  theatre  of 
York,  she  assumed  the  name  of  Mrs  Jordan,  by 
which,  though  never  married,  she  was  subsequently 
known.  In  this  situation,  she  continued  three  years. 
She  made  her  first  appearance  before  a  London 
audience,  as  Peggy,  in  the  Country  Girl ;  and,  in 
that  character,  in  Nell,  in  the  Devil  to  Pay,  and 
others  of  a  similar  cast,  she  displayed  unrivalled  excel- 
lence. She  appeared  to  almost  equal  advantage  as  a 
tragic  actress,  where  tender  rather  than  violent  and 
lofty  feelings  were  to  be  portrayed.  Her  long 
theatrical  career  was  terminated  by  her  retirement  to 
France,  where  she  resided  in  obscurity,  and  died 
(1816)  without  a  relative  or  friend  near  her,  to  soothe 
the  hours  of  sickness,  or  bestow  on  her  remains  the 
decent  rites  of  sepulture.  She  was,  for  a  long  time, 
the  mistress  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  now  William  IV., 
who  had  several  children  by  her.  Since  his  acces- 
sion, the  king  has  ordered  Chantrey  to  prepare  a 
statue,  to  be  placed  over  her  remains,  in  the  cemetery 
of  St  Cloud. 

JORDANO.     See  Giordano. 

JORNANDES  (properly  Jordanes),  by  birth  an 
Alan,  lived  under  the  emperor  Justinian,  was  at  first 
a  notary,  and  afterwards  took  the  monastic  vows, 
but  is  erroneously  styled  bishop  of  Ravenna.  His  De 
Gothorum  Origine  et  Rebus  Gestis,  and  his  chronicle 
De  Regnorum  et  Temporum  Successions,  which  came 
down  to  the  year  552,  are  of  much  value,  though 
written  in  barbarous  Latin.  They  are  contained  in 
Muratori's  Script.  Rerum  Italicarum. 

JORTIN,  JOHN,  D.  D.,  an  eminent  scholar  and 
divine,  was  born  in  London,  in  1698,  and  was  educated 
at  Cambridge.  Here,  under  the  instruction  of  Doctor 
Thirlby,  he  acquired  so  high  a  character  for  learning 
and  acuteness,  that  he  was  recommended  by  his 
tutor  to  Pope,  to  extract  the  notes  from  Eustathius, 
to  print  with  his  translation  of  the  Iliad.  He  took 
orders  in  1724,  and  he  served  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the 
parish  of  St  Giles  in  the  Fields.  In  1731,  in  con- 
junction with  some  learned  coadjutors,  he  gave  to  the 
world  Miscellaneous  Observations  upon  Authors, 
Ancient  and  Modern  (two  volumes,  8vo.)  ;  and,  in 
1751,  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  Remarks  upon 
Ecclesiastical  History,  of  which  four  volumes  more 
were  published  in  1752  and  1754,  and  two  more  after 
his  death  in  1773.  In  1755,  he  published  Six  Dis- 
sertations upon  various  Subjects.  In  1758,  he  pub- 
lished his  Life  of  Erasmus  (4to.) ;  in  1760,  another 
4to.  volume,  entitled  Remarks  upon  the  Works  of 
Erasmus.  In  1762,  he  received  the  living  of  Ken- 
sington, the  duties  of  which  he  performed  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  In  1764,  he  was  made  arch- 
deacon of  London,  and  died  Aug.  20,  1770.  •  Besides 
the  works  already  mentioned,  doctor  Jortin  was  the 
author  of  Remarks  upon  Spencer  (1734,  8vo.) ; 
Remarks  on  Seneca  ;  Letters  on  the  Music  of  the 
Ancients  ;  and  other  miscellaneous  productions,  whicli 
appear  in  two  volumes  of  Tracts,  Philological,  Criti- 
cal and  Miscellaneous.  Seven  volumes  of  his  Ser- 
mons and  Charges  were  also  published  after  his  death, 
in  1771  and  1772. 

JORULLO,  JURULLO,  or  JUIIUYO,  or  XU- 
UTLLO  ;  a  volcano  of  Mexico,  in  Mechoacan,  thirty 
miles  south  Pasquaro,  sixty-five  south-south-west 
Valladolid;  Ion.  103°  52'  W.;  lat.  19°  9'  N..  This 
volcano  was  formed  on  St  Michael's  day,  in  1759  in 


the  middle  of  a  beautiful,  fertile,  and  pleasant  valley, 
which  extends  three  leagues  from  east  to  west,  and 
more  than  eight  from  north  to  south.  By  the  skirt 
of  this  mountain  passes  a  stream,  which  before  fer- 
tilized the  valley,  and  which  is  called  del  Salto.  The 
waters  are  so  hot  that  men  or  horses  passing  through 
it  are  in  danger  of  being  scalded. 

JOSEPH,  ST  ;  husband  of  the  virgin  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  a  Jew  of  the  tribe  ot  Judah,  whose 
genealogy  from  Abraham  and  David  is  given  by  St 
Matthew  and  St  Luke.  He  is  represented  in  the 
New  Testament  as  an  humble  mechanic,  and  a  just 
man ;  but  little  is  known,  with  certainty,  of  his 
history. 

JOSEPH,  the  son  of  the  favourite  Rachel,  was 
tenderly  beloved  by  his  father  Jacob.  Stung  with 
envy  and  with  the  arrogance  which  they  thought  was 
displayed  in  his  innocent  dreams,  his  brothers  sold 
him  to  some  Ishmaelitish  slave-dealers,  by  whom  he 
was  sold  to  Potiphar,  a  distinguished  officer  in  Egypt. 
The  prudence  and  fidelity  which  he  displayed  in  the 
service  of  his  master  ameliorated  his  condition  ;  but 
his  refusal  to  comply  with  the  unlawful  desires  ot 
Potiphar's  wife  caused  him  to  be  thrown  into  prison, 
at  her  instigation.  Yet,  even  here,  Joseph  was  able  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  keeper ;  and  the  interpre- 
tation which  he  gave  to  a  dream  of  the  king's  butler, 
who  was  likewise  in  prison,  opened  for  him  the  way 
to  a  better  fortune ;  for,  after  the  butler  had  been 
restored  to  favour,  Pharaoh  and  his  whole  court  were 
troubled  by  a  dream.  The  butler  remembered  the 
Hebrew  boy,  who  had  given  so  happy  an  interpreta- 
tion to  his  own  dream  when  in  prison.  Joseph  was 
brought  to  court,  and  explained  the  king's  dream 
of  seven  fat  and  seven  lean  kine.  The  monarch  now 
released  him  from  confinement,  and  raised  him  to  the 
second  place  in  the  empire.  He  suggested  wise 
measures  for  preserving  the  people  from  famine,  dur- 
ing the  unproductive  years  which  he  had  predicted, 
and  Pharaoh  committed  to  him  the  charge  of  carrying 
them  into  execution.  Married  to  the  daughter  of  an 
Egyptian  nobleman,  in  possession  of  the  highest  power 
next  to  the  royal,  Joseph  saw  all  his  wishes  gratified, 
except  his  yearning  after  his  relations.  In  the  years 
of  famine,  his  brothers  came  to  buy  corn  from  the 
stores  which  he  had  collected  in  Egypt.  Without 
making  himself  known  to  them,  he  endeavoured,  by 
some  harsh  treatment,  to  discover  their  thoughts,  and 
to  make  them  repent  of  the  wrong  they  had  done 
him.  His  feelings  at  length  overcame  him.  He  dis- 
closed himself  to  his  brethren,  and  provided  them 
and  his  father  with  lands  in  Egypt.  He  was  now 
their  benefactor,  and  therefore  Jacob,  in  his  last 
blessing,  gave  to  his  two  sons  equal  rights  with  the 
other  brothers,  and  the  two  tribes  of  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim  preserved  the  memory  of  Joseph  among  the 
Hebrews. 

JOSEPH  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  son  of  Leopold 
I.,  born  at  Vienna,  July  26, 1678,  received  the  crown 
of  Hungary  in  1689,  and  was  soon  after  crowned  as 
Roman  king.  In  1705,  he  began  his  reign,  whicn, 
though  short,  was  troubled  by  wars  in  the  Nether- 
lands, Hungary,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain.  He  was 
well  disposed,  but  weak  and  indolent.  He  revived 
the  imperial  chamber.  The  Protestants  enjoyed  toler- 
ation and  some  privileges  under  his  reign.  He  died 
April  17,  1711. 

JOSEPH  II., German  emperor,  son  of  Francis  I.  and 
Maria  Theresa,  was  born  March  13,  1741,  at  a  time 
when  Frederic  the  Great  had  already  conquered  half 
of  Silesia,  and  the  Bavarian  army  was  approaching  the 
Austrian  frontiers,  when  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
restored  the  sinking  state.  Joseph  was  inferior  to  his 
brother  (Leopold  II.)  in  learning,  but  he  displayed  an 
active  and  penetrating  inind.  and  made  much  progress 
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particularly  in  the  languages,  mathematics  and  music. 
Ills  lively  temperament  often  brought  him  into  col- 
lision with  his  mother,  whom  lie  obeyed  from  respect, 
but  without  conviction,  and  with  secret  reluctance. 
He  observed  how  much  her  devotional  spirit  was 
abused,  and  he  imbibed  an  invincible  aversion  to 
the  clergy.  She  set  a  great  value  on  birth,  and  he 
early  acquired  a  dislike  for  undeserved  privileges. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  seven  years'  war  having 
broken  out,  every  preparation  was  made  for  the 
young  prince  joining  the  army,  when  Maria  Theresa 
recalled  her  order.  In  1760,  he  married  Elizabeth 
of  Parma,  who  died  on  her  second  confinement,  i  I  e 
also  lost  his  second  wife,  a  Bavarian  princess.  He 
was  elected  king  of  the  Romans  in  1764,  and,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  1765,  German  emperor.  His 
mother  declared  him  co-regent  in  the  hereditary 
states  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  army ;  but  the  real  authority  remained 
in  her  hands.  During  the  war,  Joseph  had  had 
cause  to  admire  the  great  enemy  of  his  house.  Ani- 
mated by  this  example,  he  entered  on  his  elevated 
career  ;  but,  as  he  had  but  little  real  power,  except- 
ing in  military  affairs,  in  which,  with  the  aid  of  Lascy, 
he  introduced  some  improvements,  he  employed  his 
time  in  travelling,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  his 
states.  On  one  of  these  journeys,  under  the  title  of 
count  Falkenstein,  he  visited  Frederic  the  Grent  in 
his  camp  at  Neisse,  August  25,  1768.  The  two 
monarchs,  dispensing  with  ceremonies,  met  on  terms 
of  familiarity,  like  friends.  In  the  following  year, 
the  emperor,  in  his  camp,  received  a  visit  from  Fre- 
deric. In  1777,  Joseph  made  a  journey  to  Paris, 
where  he  spent  six  weeks.  Every  body  was  charmed 
with  him.  At  the  end  of  this  year,  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  died,  and  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession 
broke  out  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  to  which 
Maria  Theresa  put  an  end,  without  the  knowledge, 
and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  her  son,  who  was  de- 
sirous of  measuring  himself  in  the  field  with  his  great 
adversary.  In  1780,  Joseph  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  full  dominion  over  his  hereditary  states,  at  the 
age  of  forty  years,  and  was  thus  the  sovereign  of 
more  than  twenty-two  millions  of  men,  with  a  fine 
army.  His  people  adored  him;  the  nobility  and 
clergy  alone  had  reason  to  fear  him.  Joseph  had 
drawn  on  himself  their  hatred,  by  ordinances,  which 
were,  in  many  respects,  very  excellent.  He  allowed 
a  greater  freedom  of  the  press,  put  an  end  to  the 
connexion  between  Rome  and  the  religious  orders, 
diminished  the  pensions,  placed  the  Jews  on  a  better 
footing,  abolished  bondage,  suppressed  all  nunneries 
and  many  monasteries,  particularly  those  in  which 
there  were  no  schools,  or  the  sick  were  not  taken 
care  of,  or  the  monks  did  not  preach.  In  the  spring 
of  1782,  pope  Pius  VI. -made  a  visit  to  Vienna. 
Joseph  afterwards  returned  his  visit  at  Rome,  still 
continuing  to  suppress  monasteries,  so  that  in  eight 
years,  the  number  belonging  to  the  different  orders 
liad  sunk  from  63,000  to  27,000.  All  branches  of 
the  government,  public  education,  the  police,  the 
state  of  the  clergy,  and  the  peasantry,  were  re- 
formed. By  a  new  code  of  laws,  capital  punish- 
ments were  abolished.  His  attempts  at  reform  in 
Hungary,  which  he  wished  to  render  uniform  with 
his  German  states,  caused  a  rebellion  of  the  Wa- 
lachians,  which  he  could  quell  only  by  the  execution 
of  its  leaders,  Horia  and  Gloska.  Then  followed, 
1784,  the  dispute  with  Holland,  concerning  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  negotiations  for 
the  exchange  of  the  Netherlands  for  Bavaria,  against 
which  the  confederacy  of  the  German  princes  was 
formed,  in  1785.  In  1797,  under  the  title  of  count 
Falkunstein,  Joseph  made  a  journey  into  the  Crimea, 
where  Catharine  gave  him  a  most  splendid  reception 


at  Cherson.  After  his  return,  he  experienced  a 
series  of  misfortunes.  Disturbances  having  broken 
out  in  the  Netherlands,  Joseph  discontinued  his  re- 
form-;, and  quiet  seemed  to  be  restored.  February  9, 
1788,  he  declared  war  against  the  Turks.  By  the 
defeat  at  Lugos  (September  20,  1788),  the  army  was 
obliged  to  retreat,  and  suffered  dreadfully  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heat  and  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
country.  Joseph  himself,  exhausted  and  chagrined 
by  the  misfortune  of  his  army,  returned  sick  to 
Vienna  in  December.  In  the  following  year,  fortune 
favoured  the  Austrian  arms ;  Belgrade  was  surren- 
dered to  Laudohn,  and  the  Russians  made  great  pro- 
gress. The  principal  cause  of  the  difficulties  which 
Joseph  next  had  to  encounter,  was  the  tax  law,  intro- 
duced iu  November,  1789.  The  nobility  and  peasan- 
try showed  themselves  equally  dissatisfied,  and  the 
signal  was  given  for  general  disorder  and  open  rebel- 
lion. The  Netherlands  declared  themselves  indepen- 
dent, and  expelled  the  imperial  forces  from  all  the 
provinces,  and  Luxemburg  only  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  imperial  troops.  Joseph  showed  him- 
self ready  to  make  concessions  ;  but  all  his  proposals 
were  scornfully  rejected.  The  Hungarians,  also, 
whose  general  dissatisfaction  had  been  only  slumber- 
ing, rebelled,  and  demanded  the  restoration  of  their 
ancient  rights  and  constitution.  To  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  Europe,  Joseph,  hi  January,  1790, 
declared  all  the  acts  of  his  government  in  that  coun- 
try revoked,  even  to  the  edict  of  toleration  (June  22, 
1781).  Tyrol  showed  signs  of  dissatisfaction,  and 
Joseph  hastened  to  put  every  thing  on  its  former 
footing.  His  health  sunk  under  these  accumulated 
mortifications,  and  the  consequences  soon  became 
apparent.  February,  1790,  he  was  sensible  that 
death  was  rapidly  approaching,  and,  on  the  20th,  he 
died  of  a  pulmonary  consumption. — Joseph  was  of 
the  middle  size ;  of  a  lively  disposition,  fickle,  and 
fond  of  action,  of  ruling,  of  destroying  and  building 
up.  Courage  in  danger  was  a  striking  trait  in  his 
character.  He  had  a  strong  and  lively  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  man,  and  respected  it  in  all.  He  caused 
the  Augarten,  hitherto  closed,  to  be  made  public,  and 
placed  over  the  entrance  the  inscription,  "  Dedicated 
to  all  men,  by  one  who  values  them."  When  re- 
quested to  permit  only  certain  classes  to  walk  in  the 
Prater,  in  'order  that  they  might  enjoy  themselves 
there  with  their  equals  only,  he  refused,  and  added, 
"  If  I  would  live  only  with  my  equals,  I  must  go  to 
the  tomb  of  the  emperors,  at  the  capuchin  chapel, 
and  there  spend  my  days."  To  Schmidt,  the  histo- 
rian of  Germany,  he  said,  "  Spare  no  one,  and  not 
even  myself,  if  you  come  down  so  far  with  your  his- 
tory. Posterity  must  judge  of  my  faults,  and  those  of 
my  predecessors."  Frederic  the  Great  wrote  to  Vol- 
taire concerning  him — "  Joseph  is  an  emperor  such 
as  Germany  has  not  had  for  a  long  time.  Educated 
in  splendour,  his  habits  are  simple ;  grown  up  amidst 
flattery,  he  is  still  modest ;  inflamed  with  a  love  of 
glory,  he  yet  sacrifices  his  ambition  to  his  duty." 
Joseph's  favourite  object  was  to  be  sovereign  in  a 
peculiar  sense,  and  to  manage  the  great  machine  of 
the  state  entirely  himself.  Whatever  his  own  reflec- 
tions, or  his  knowledge  of  other  countries,  showed  to 
be  useful,  he  wished  to  introduce.  But  he  did  not 
sufficiently  consider  that  he  had  to  do  with  other 
men,  with  other  relations,  and  that  long  habit  ren- 
dered it  difficult  to  change,  at  once,  usages  sanctified 
by  time ;  that  other  men  did  not  possess  his  know- 
ledge and  experience.  (See  Anecdotes  of  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  II.,  and  Pezzl's  Charakteristik,  Vienna, 
1790).  Dohm's  Memoirs  also  contain  important 
nformation  on  Joseph's  system  of  government  and 
reform.  The  Letters  of  Joseph  II.  (Leipsic,  second 
edition,  1822)  are  valuable. 
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JOSEPHINE  (Rose  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie),  em- 
press of  the  French,  queen  of  Italy,  was  born  in 
Martinique,  June  24,  1763.  While  very  young, 
her  father  took  her  to  France,  to  marry  her  to  the 
viscount  Beanharnais  (q.  v.), — a  marriage  arranged 
by  the  two  families,  when  the  marquis  Beauharnais 
was  governor-general  of  the  Antilles.  Madame  De 
Beauharnais,  in  the  prime  of  her  beauty,  and  still 
more  adorned  by  that  peculiar  grace  which  distin- 
guished her  throughout  her  life,  had  what  was  then 
called  great  success  at  court.  She  bore  the  viscount 
two  children,  Eugene  (q.  v.)  and  Hortense ;  but 
neither  the  brilliant  life  of  the  court,  nor  her  love  for 
her  children,  had  been  able  to  lessen  her  filial  attach- 
ment to  her  mother,  to  attend  whom,  in  her  sickness, 
she  we**t  to  Martinique,  in  1787.  She  took  her 
daughter  with  her,  and  passed  three  years  in  the 
island.  The  troubles  which  then  broke  out  very 
suddenly,  obliged  her  to  flee  without  taKing  leave  of 
her  mother,  and  to  return  to  France,  where  she 
arrived  after  narrowly  escaping  great  perils.  A 
singular  prophecy  had  been  made  to  her  when  a 
child,  which  she  used  to  mention  when  it  was  ap- 
parently fulfilled  in  her  high  destiny.  She  is  said 
frequently  to  have  indulged  in  this  play  of  divina- 
tion. Her  husband  was  known,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution,  as  an  advocate  of  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, and  his  standing,  as  well  as  the  benevolence 
of  his  wife,  naturally  made  their  house  a  kind  of 
asylum  for  the  unfortunate.  Mile.  De  Bethisy,  con- 
demned by  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  owed  her  life 
to  the  courageous  intercession  of  Mad.  De  Beauhar- 
nais.  But  the  fury  of  terrorism  increased,  and  her 
husband,  who  had  valiantly  defended  France  at  the 
head  of  its  armies,  was  thrown  into  prison,  and 
executed.  She  was  also  included  in  the  list  of  pro- 
scription; but  the  death  of  her  husband  reduced  her 
to  such  a  state  that  she  could  not  be  removed,  and 
to  this  circumstance  she  owed  her  escape  from 
execution.  Robespierre  at  length  perished,  and  the 
viscountess  was  delivered  from  prison  by  Tallien, 
who  was  never  forgotten  by  her,  nor  by  Eugene,  from 
whom  he  received  a  considerable  pension  till  his 
death.  Josephine  was  indebted  to  Barras  for  the 
restoration  of  a  part  of  the  property  of  her  husband, 
and  at  his  house,  after  the  13th  Vendemiaire,  she 
met  general  Bonaparte,  who  had  previously  taken 
an  interest  in  her  for  the  following  reason:  The 
disarming  of  the  citizens  having  been  decreed,  a  boy 
of  fifteen  years  presented  himself  to  Bonaparte,  and 
with  great  earnestness  demanded  the  sword  of  his 
father.  The  boy  was  Eugene ;  and  Bonaparte, 
touched  by  his  filial  zeal,  was  desirous  to  become 
acquainted  with  his  mother,  to  whom  he  immediately 
became  attached.  He  married  her  in  1796,  and 
never  ceased  to  have  the  greatest  esteem  for  her. 
She  followed  the  hero  of  Italy,  and  her  whole  life 
was  now  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Napoleon, 
at  whose  side  she  stood,  like  a  good  genius.  She 
had  considerable  influence  over  him,  and  his  letters 
to  her  are  proofs  of  her  amiable  character,  and  of  his 
warm  attachment  to  her.  She  was  always  benevo- 
lent, and  accessible  to  any  who  sought  protection  or 
mercy  from  Napoleon  through  her.  The  comparison 
which  Napoleon  drew,  at  St  Helena,  between  the  two 
empresses,  as  recorded  in  Las  Cases'  Memorial,  is 
honourable  to  both.  Bourrienne  tells  us,  that  some 
shameful  calumnies  rendered  general  Bonaparte 
jealous  while  in  Egypt,  but  that,  soon  after  his 
return,  every  thing  was  adjusted.  Jose'phine  used 
hrr  influence  in  favour  of  many  emigrants,  encour- 
aged arts  and  industry,  and  protected  the  humblest 
artists  whom  she  found  worthy.  "  If  I,"  said  Napo- 
leon, "  win  battles,  you  win  hearts ;"  and  it  certainly 
seems  as  if  Napoleon  could  not  have  found  a  woman 


j  who  united  all  the  qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  which 
would  fit  her  for  the  companion  of  his  career,  in  a 
greater  degree  than  Josephine.  Polignac  and  Riviere 
owed  their  lives  to  her.  Her  court  was  no  less 
admired  in  France  than  she  herself  was  beloved. 
She  loved  pomp.  When  Napoleon  ascended  the 
throne,  a  ulvorce  was  proposed,  but  the  emperor 
rejected  the  proposition.  Josephine  was  crowned 
at  Paris  and  at  Milan.  When  Napoleon  became 
desirous  of  marrying  a  princess,  she  felt  it  deeply, 
yet  she  had  firmness  enough  to  consent  to  what  he 
thought  best  for  France  and  for  himself.  She  retired 
to  her  beautiful  seat  of  Malmaison,  with  the  title  im- 
peratrice-reine-douairiere  (empress-queen-dowager) , 
where  the  respect  and  the  love  of  all  the  French 
followed  her,  who  was  called  I'etoile  de  Napoleon. 
She  was  doomed  to  see  the  destruction  of  that  throne 
on  which  she  had  once  sat.  The  emperor  Alexander 
and  the  king  of  Prussia,  but  particularly  the  former, 
showed  their  respect  for  her  virtues  by  repeated 
visits  to  Malmaison ;  but  the  fate  of  Napoleon  under- 
mined her  strength,  and,  having  exposed  herself 
while  in  a  feeble  state  of  health,  by  walking  with 
Alexander,  she  took  a  cold,  and  died  in  the  arms  of 
her  children,  May  29,  1814.  Her  last  words  were 
L'lle  d'Elbe ! — Napoleon  !  Her  body  was  deposited 
in  the  church  of  Ruel,  and  was  followed  by  a  numer- 
ous procession,  in  which  the  emperor  Alexander  was 
represented  by  general  Sacken.  Seven  years  after- 
wards, her  children  received  permission  to  erect  a 
monument  to  her,  who  had  so  long  been  called  the 
guardian  angel  of  France.  Josephine  was  handsome; 
her  figure  was  elegant  and  majestic;  but  her  greatest 
charms  were  her  grace  and  goodness  of  heart.  The 
Memoires  Historiques  et  Secrets  de  I ' Imperatrice 
Josephine  (2  vols.,  published  in  November,  1820,  by 
the  famous  Parisian  sibyl,  Mile.  Le  Normand)  con- 
tain many  interesting,  though  unauthenticated  anec- 
dotes, respecting  the  life  ofthis  remarkable  woman. 

JOSEPHUS,  FLAVIUS,  born  thirty-seven  years  after 
Christ,  at  Jerusalem,  of  the  order  of  the  priesthood, 
was  an  ornament  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  for  a  long  while  governed  Galilee. 
He  afterwards  obtained  the  command  of  the  Jewish 
army,  and  supported  with  courage,  with  wisdom,  and 
resolution,  a  siege  of  seven  weeks,  in  the  fortified 
town  of  Jotapha,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Vespa- 
sian and  Titus.  The  town  was  betrayed  to  the 
enemy:  40,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  cut  to  pieces, 
and  1200  were  made  prisoners.  Josephus  was  dis- 
covered in  a  cave,  where  he  had  concealed  himself, 
and  was  given  up  to  the  Roman  general,  who  was 
about  to  send  him  to  Nero,  when,  as  it  is  related,  he 
predicted  that  Vespasian  would  one  day  enjoy  the 
imperial  dignity,  and  thereupon  had  the  good  fortune 
to  obtain  both  freedom  and  favour.  This  induced 
him,  when  he  went  with  Titus  to  Jerusalem,  to  advise 
his  countrymen  to  submission.  After  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem,  he  went  with  Titus  to  Rome,  and  wrote 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  war,  of  which  he  had  been 
an  eye-witness,  in  seven  books,  both  in  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  languages — a  work  which  resembles  the 
writings  of  Livy  more  than  any  other  history.  His 
Jewish  antiquities  (in  twenty  books)  is  likewise  an 
excellent  work.  It  contains  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
from  the  earliest  times  till  near  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Nero ;  but  it  is  censured,  as  giving  an  incorrect 
account  of  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  as  suppressing 
or  altering  every  thing  which  might  have  given 
offence  to  the  heathen.  As  a  wise  politician,  he  made 
the  predictions  of  a  Messiah  refer  to  Vespasian.  His 
two  books  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Jewish  People 
contain  valuable  extracts  from  old  historians,  and 
are  aimed  at  Apion,  an  Alexandrian  grammarian, 
and  an  open  adversary  of  the  Jews.  The  best  edition 
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of  his  works  is  licit  of  Flavercamp  (Amsterdam,  1729, 
in  two  volumes,  folio,  Greek  and  Latin.)  The  last 
edition  is  by  Oberthur  (Leipsic,  1781—85). 

JOSQUIN  DE  PREZ,  ADRIAN,  JOSQUINUS,  or 
JODOCUS  DE  PRATO;  one  of  the  greatest  inimi- 
cal masters  of  the  Netherlands,  who  received  the 
surname  Prato  from  his  residence  during  several  years 
at  Prato  in  Tuscany.  He  was  a  pupil  of  John  Oken- 
heiii,  called  the  Sebastian  Bach  of  his  time.  After 
having  studied  with  Okenhein,  Josquin  went  to 
Italy,  received  an  appointment,  in  1475,  in  the  papal 
chapel,  and  acquired  so  much  reputation  by  his  /.•/<>- 
icttes,  masses,  and  other  church  compositions,  that 
he  was  invited  to  Cambray,  made  chapel-master  to 
Louis  XII.,  and  Francis  I.,  and  then  to  the  German 
emperor  Maximilian  I.  He  died  at  Brussels,  where 
his  tomb  is  shown  in  the  church  of  St  Gudala.  He 
was  justly  admired  as  a  contrapuntist,  a  hundred 
years  before  Palestrina  and  Orlando.  "  Josquin," 
said  Luther,  after  having  heard  one  of  his  masses, 
"  is  master  of  the  notes :  they  must  do  as  lie  chooses: 
other  composers  must  do  as  the  notes  choose."  The 
celebrated  Senfel  and  Nicolas  Gombert  were  his 
pupils.  See  Buniey's  History  of  Music,  or  the 
article  Josguin,  in  Rees's  Cyclopedia. 

JOUJOU  (French,  which,  if  literally  translated, 
would  be  play-play)  ;  a  plaything,  consisting  of  two 
thin  circular  plates  of  wood,  about  two  inches  in 
diameter,  united  in  the  centre  by  a  cylinder  one- 
sixth  of  an  inch  long.  Fixed  to  the  cylinder  is  a 
cord  about  a  yard  long  or  more,  which  is  fastened 
with  a  noose  to  the  finger.  If  the  cord  is  wound 
round  the  cylinder,  and  thejoujou  is  let  fall,  you  can, 
by  a  pull  before  the  whole  cord  is  wound  off,  make 
thejoujou  wind  itself  up  entirely.  In  this  the  whole 
play  consists,  and  yet,  from  1790  to  1794,  thejoujou 
was  so  fashionable  in  France,  that  the  highest  per- 
sons were  seen  playing  with  it  on  their  walks,  and  in 
society.  The  fashion  also  extended  to  Germany. 

JOURNAL.  Every  one  has  found,  with  surprise, 
how  quickly  impressions,  even  of  important  events, 
vanish  ;  how  quickly  we  confound  dates  and  forget 
names.  "  It  is  singular,"  says  Byron,  "  how  soon 
we  lose  the  impression  of  what  ceases  to  be  con- 
stantly before  us :  a  year  impairs  :  a  lustre  obliter- 
ates. There  is  little  distinct  left  without  an  effort  of 
memory,"  &c.  For  him,  then,  who  wishes  to  live 
beyond  the  passing  moment,  and  retain  vividly  the 
memory  of  his  past  life,  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
keep  a  journal.  The  practice,  indeed,  is  somewhat 
in  disrepute,  owing  to  the  frivolous  details  of  some 
journals,  and  the  sentimental  folly  of  others.  Experi- 
ence leads  us  to  advise  the  keeping  of  a  brief  journal, 
to  retain  the  vestiges  of  the  passing  time.  A  date, 
a  name,  a  jest,  a  grave  observation,  interspersed  now 
and  then  with  a  whole  day's  proceeding,  given  in  as 
condensed  a  form  as  possible,  a  slight  drawing,  &c., 
may  afford  valuable  reminiscences.  A  simple  rule  is 
to  put  every  thing  in  your  journal  which  you  expect 
will  be  interesting  to  you  after  a  series  of  years. 
Young  persons  especially  should  avoid  loading  their 
journals  with  sentiment.  In  addition  to  the  pleasure 
which  we  derive  from  a  faithful  picture  of  our  former 
lives,  it  is  very  useful  for  a  hundred  purposes,  to  have 
the  means  of  finding  exact  dates,  descriptions,  and 
names. 

Journal,  in  navigation  ;  a  sort  of  diary  or  daily 
register  of  the  ship's  course  and  distance,  the  winds 
and  weather,  together  with  a  general  account  of 
whatever  is  material  to  be  remarked  in  the  period  of 
a  sea  voyage,  such  as  the  shifting,  reducing,  or  en- 
larging the  quantity  of  sail,  the  condition  of  the  ship 
and  her  crew,  the  discovery  of  other  ships  or  fleets, 
lands,  shoals,  breakers,  soundings,  &c. 

Journal  is  also  the  name  given  to  newspapers  and 


some  other  publications  which  appear  at  reg'ilnr 
intervals.     See  Newspapers  and  Periodicals. 

JOURNEYMAN,  formed  from  the  French  journee 
(a  day's  work),  anciently  signified  a  person  who 
wrought  with  another  by  the  day  ;  but  it  is  now  used 
to  designate  any  mechanic  who  works  for  another  in 
his  employment,  whether  by  the  month,  year,  or  any 
other  term.  It  is  applied  only  to  mechanics  in  their 
own  occupations. 

JOVELLANOS,  CASPAR  MELCHIOR  DE,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Spaniards  of  modern  times, 
was  born  in  Gijon,  in  Asturia,  Jan.  5,  1744,  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  family,  and  studied  at  Oviedo, 
Avila,  and  Alcala  de  Henares.  As  soon  as  he  left 
college,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  to 
raise  lawyers  of  noble  birth  immediately  to  the  bench, 
Jovellanos  was  made  alcalde  del  crimen,or  a  member 
of  the  criminal  branch  of  the  audiencia  in  Seville. 
Count  Aranda,  then  president  of  the  council,  be- 
coming acquainted  with  him,  seems  to  have  marked 
him  out  for  one  of  his  new  school  of  administration, 
in  his  attempts  to  improve  the  state  of  the  country.* 
He  advanced  rapidly  in  his  professional  career,  in  the 
complicated  system  of  the  Spanish  judiciary,  and  was 
finally  appointed  to  the  quiet  and  dignified  station  of 
member  of  the  council  of  the  military  orders  at 
Madrid.  Here  he  became  a  useful  member  of  vari- 
ous learned  societies,  particularly  ofthe  Real  Sociedad 
economica  Matritenze  de  Amigos  del  Pais — an  insti- 
tution intended  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  trade.  In  the  meetings  of  this 
society,  he  read  his  Elogios  of  the  celebrated  architect 
don  Ventura  Rodriguez,  and  of  king  Charles  III.; 
and  it  was  by  the  command  of  the  same  body  that  he 
wrote  his  celebrated  Informe  sobre  un  Proyecto  de 
Ley  Agraria,  to  which  he  mainly  owes  his  fame.  It 
is  not  true  that  he  was  prosecuted  for  the  free  princi- 
ples expressed  in  this  work.  Jovellanos  formed  an 
intimate  friendship  with  a  brilliant  French  adven- 
turer, Cabarrus,  which  proved  fatal  to  him  ;  for  the 
latter  became  entangled  in  a  prosecution,  instituted 
by  count  Lerma,  minister  of  finances,  which  led  to 
his  disgrace  at  court,  and  he  was  banished  to  his 
native  place.  Here  he  remained  from  1790  to  1797, 
entirely  devoted  to  his  various  studies  and  useful 
projects,  including,  among  other  things,  the  working 
of  coal  mines.  He  also  founded  the  royal  Asturian 
institution — his  darling  project  up  to  the  last  moments 
of  his  life. 

Meanwhile  don  Manuel  Godoy,  afterwards  Prince 
of  Peace,  had  risen,  or  rather  leaped,  from  the  barrack 
to  the  station  of  prime  minister.  Godoy  was  an 
ignorant  man,  who  happened  to  adopt  the  idea  of 
being  a  "  philosophical  minister."  Cabarrus  became 
his  favourite,  and  Jovellanos  was  again  invited  to 
office,  which  he  accepted  with  great  reluctance.  On 
his  arrival  at  Madrid,  he  dined  with  Godoy  and  his 
mistress  ;  and  we  learn  from  one  of  his  letters  how 
repugnant  this  and  the  whole  affair  were  to  his  stern 
virtue.  Still,  the  thought  that  he  might  do  some 
good  in  the  wretched  state  of  the  public  administra- 
tion, kept  him  in  public  life.  Jovellanos  was  made 
minister,  and  a  colleague  of  Francesco  de  Saavedra, 
with  whom  he  soon  formed  a  close  friendship.  They 
were  both  sensible  of  the  miserable  character  of  the 
government  of  Godoy,  and  prevailed  on  the  king  to 
dismiss  him.  Saavedra  was  appointed,  in  his  place, 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  But  this  administration 
was  soon  dissolved,  and  both  lost  their  places.  Jovel- 
lanos was  not  so  much  regretted  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  noble  character,  for  he  was  not  a 


*  Jovellanos    was   the  first  judge  in  Spain  who  had  the 
courage  to  abandon  the  wig;  and  it  required  all  the  — 
port  of  the  prime  minister,  count  Aranda    to  couateu 
thU  step. 
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very  practical  head  of  a  department.  The  revenue 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  was  slow,  but  deep.  Marquis 
Caballero,  than  whom  a  baser  instrument  could 
hanlly  be  found,  even  in  that  court,  and  in  those 
times,  was  chosen  to  persecute  him.  A  Spanish 
translation  of  Rousseau's  Contrat  Social,  in  one  of  the 
notes  of  which  Jovellanos  was  mentioned  favour- 
ably, gave  the  pretext.  He  was  arrested,  carried 
from  one  place  to  another,  and,  at  last,  put  in  a  Car- 
thusian monastery  in  the  island  of  Majorca.  His 
addresses  to  the  king  from  this  place  are  bold  and 
vigorous,  and  were  read  by  the  whole  nation,  because 
the  hatred  against  the  Prince  of  Peace  was  then  at 
its  height.  Intestine  commotions  and  foreign  power 
at  last  put  an  end  to  the  wretched  government. 
Charles  IV.  was  compelled  to  abdicate  in  favour  of 
his  son  Ferdinand,  with  whom  Caballero,  betraying 
his  friends,  had  sided,  so  that  the  mob,  who  had 
forced  Charles  IV.  to  abdicate,  shouted,  Viva  el 
picaro  Caballero !  (the  knave  Caballero  for  ever  !) 
Jovellanos  was  now  recalled  by  the  same  person  who 
had  shamefully  persecuted  him.  He  demanded  a 
trial;  but  Napoleon's  stroke  at  Bayonne  changed  the 
face  of  Spanish  affairs.  Joseph,  his  brother,  anxiously 
engaged  all  men  in  his  administration,  who  stood 
high  in  the  esteem  of  the  people,  and  offered  Jovel- 
lanos the  portfolio  of  the  interior,  advised  to  do  so 
by  Urquijo,  D'Azanza,  Massaredo,  O'Farill,  and  Ca- 
barrus,  the  intimate  friends  of  Jovellanos,  who  said 
they  had  a  positive  assurance  of  his  willingness  to 
accept  it.  If  this  was  actually  the  case,  either  the 
loss  sustained  by  Joseph's  party  at  Baylen,  or  the 
insurrection  of  the  Spaniards  soon  after  this  event, 
made  him  change  his  mind.  Jovellanos,  on  the  other 
hand,  assures  us  that  his  friends  urged  him  to  accept 
the  ministry,  but  that  he  never  thought  of  doing  so, 
thus  forming  one  of  the  few  well  informed  and  liberal 
men  who  did  not  join  Joseph.  Jovellanos  embraced 
the  cause. of  the  insurgents,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  central  junta,  where  it  was  chiefly  owing  to 
him,  that  the  council — precisely  the  same  in  Spain  as 
the  parliaments  in  France,  in  esprit-de-corps,  aristo- 
cratic feeling,  sale  of  offices,  &c. — was  revived.  No 
sooner  had  the  council  met,  than  it  opposed  the  cen- 
tral junta,  which  was  finally  dissolved,  and  Jovellanos 
was  shamefully  treated.  To  expose  the  council,  and 
defend  himself  and  the  junta,  was  the  last  of  his 
labours  as  a  writer.  He  died  November  27,  1811, 
sixty-seven  years  old. 

The  cortes,  though  Jovellanos  objected  to  the 
principle  upon  which  they  were  founded,  declared 
him  benemerito  de  la  patriot,  a  distinction  after- 
wards often  bestowed  injudiciously.  His  Spanish 
prose  is  considered  the  finest  of  modern  times.  His 
Elogios,  though  possessed  of  some  faults  inherent  in 
all  compositions  of  that  kind,  are  redeemed  by  great 
beauty  of  language  and  depth  of  thought.  He  also 
wrote  an  Essay  upon  Dramatic  Exhibitions  and  Pul> 
lic  Diversions,  some  poems,  and  a  tragedy,  El  Pelayo 
(the  brave  Goth  who  defended  the  independence  of 
Spain  against  the  Moors),  which  was  prevented  by 
the  clergy  from  being  played  before  1790,  and  a  trans- 
lation of  the  first  book  of  Milton ;  but  his  poetry 
will  not  procure  immortality  for  his  name.  The  Pan 
y  Toros  (Bread  and  Bulls),  an  essay  against  bull- 
fights, has  been  generally  ascribed  to  him,  but  with- 
out reason.  In  an  excellent  address  at  the  distribution 
of  prizes  in  the  academy  (of  fine  arts)  deSt  Fernando. 
in  1781,  he  depicted  the  course  of  the  fine  arts  to  his 
time,  from  which  Cumberland  derived  his  opinions  on 
Spanish  artists.  According  to  Jovellanos,  Lope  de 
Vega  and  Jordanes  were  the  promoters  of  bad  taste, 
the  former  in  poetry  and  the  latter  in  painting. 

See  Memorias para  la  J'ida  del  Excmo.  Don  Gas- 
far  Melchior  de  Jovellanes,  y  Noticias  analiticas  de 


sus  obras  por  Don  Juan  Agustin  Cean  Bermudet 
(Madrid,  1814),  extracts  of  which  are  given  in  the 
Letters  from  Spain,  by  Leucadio  Doblado  (Blanco 
White),  London  ;  and  Noticias  Historicas  de  Don  G. 
M.  Jovellanos,  consagradus  a  sus  respetables  Cenizas. 
1.  M.  de  A.  M.  (Palma,  1812,  4to.)  The  wretched 
state  of  the  Spanish  book-trade  does  not  allow  a  com- 
plete collection  of  his  works  to  appear., 

JOVIUS,  PAUL  (or  Paolo  Giovio),  a  celebrated 
Italian  historian,  was  born  at  Como,  in  1483,  studied 
medicine  at  Pavia,  but  took  orders,  and  was  bishop 
of  Nocera  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1552.  In  his 
youth  he  read  the  classics  under  the  direction  of  his 
brother  at  Rome,  and  was  inspired  with  the  desire  of 
becoming  the  historian  of  his  time.  H  is  first  attempt 
was  read  by  pope  Leo,  to  an  assembly  of  cardinals, 
and  the  pontiff  exclaimed,  that — "after  Titus  Livy 
— there  is  no  writer  more  elegant  and  eloquent." — 
Tiraboschi  shows  that  he  has  often  been  represented 
as  a  liar  and  flatterer,  and  two  letters  of  Jovius  him- 
self appear  to  furnish  ground  for  objections  against 
him.  He  there  asserts  that  an  author  has  the  privi- 
lege of  dressing  some  in  soft  silk,  and  others  in  linen; 
and  that  he  would  not  write  without  being  paid.  "  Ste 
in  otio,  quia  nemo  nos  conduxit."  Ranke,  in  his  valua- 
ble work  Zur  Kritik  neuerer  Geschichtschreiber  (Ber- 
lin, 1824),  justly  observes  that  a  letter  may  be  written 
in  a  moment  of  ill  humour,  but  his  works  must  be 
examined  to  determine  whether  he  actually  praised 
his  friends  and  patrons  immoderately.  He  openly 
censures  the  popes,  his  masters,  in  expressions  which 
Catholics  would  blame  in  a  Protestant  writer  ;  and 
we  ought  not  to  forget  the  passages  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  fidelity  due  from  a  historian.  As  to  the  money 
which  he  wanted  for  his  writings,  it  is  easily  explained. 
In  his  time,  authors  received  no  remuneration  from 
publishers,  but  from  princes  or  other  eminent  indi- 
viduals. But  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
affected  his  statements.  Ranke  observes,  that  he  has 
not  found  any  misrepresentation  of  facts,  in  order  to 
p.ease,  in  Jovius's  works,  as  far  as  he  had  accurately 
examined  them,  which  was  down  to  the  year  1530. 
As  Jovius  lived  at  the  court  of  the  pope,  then  still, 
to  a  certain  degree,  the  capital  of  Christendom,  he 
became  personally  acquainted  with  many  individuals 
of  the  first  importance  in  history,  or  other  eye-wit- 
nesses, from  whom  he  gathered  information.  His 
style  is  not  unfrequently  too  florid  or  diffuse,  and  his 
statements  may,  perhaps,  be  coloured  by  his  partiali- 
ties. His  Latin  is  very  excellent,  but  the  deep  views 
of  a  Machiavelli  are  wanting.  His  works  are,  His- 
toria  sui  Temporis  (1494 — 1547),  lib.  xlv.  (2  vols., 
Florence,  1548 — 1552,  fol.);  Elogia  Virorumerudit. 
(Florence,  1549,  fol);  Elogia  Virorum  bellica  Vir- 
tute  illustrium  (ib.  1551,  fol.);  Comment,  de  Rebus 
Turcicis  (Wittenberg,  1537);  Descriptio  Britannia, 
Scotiee,  Hibernite,  et  Orcadum  (Bale,  1578,  fol.) 

JOYEUSE  ENTREE  ;  the  name  given  to  the 
important  privileges  of  the  estates  of  Brabant  and 
Limburg,  with  Antwerp,  which  the  dukes  were 
obliged  to  swear  to  maintain,  before  they  were  allowed 
to  enter  the  ducal  residence,  from  which  circumstance 
the  name  was  taken.  The  most  important  of  these 
privileges  was,  that  the  people  were  released  from 
all  allegiance,  whenever  the  duke  should  attempt  to 
violate  their  rights.  So  important  were  these  privi- 
leges considered,  that  many  women  went  to  Brabant 
to  be  confined  there,  that  their  children  might  enjoy 
the  rights  of  a  citizen  of  Brabant. 

JUAN  (pronounced  huan,  with  a  very  aspirated  A). 
Juan  is  the  Spanish  name  for  John,  and  a  character 
named  Don  Juan  is  found  in  the  literature  of  most 
of  the  modern  nations  of  Europe.  As  far  as  we 
know,  this  character  first  appears  in  the  Burlador  de 
Sevilla  y  Convidado  de  Pierra,  a  comedy  by  Gabriel 
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Tellet,  commonly  called  Tirso  de  Molina.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  early  French  dramatical  poetry  was 
much  influenced  by  the  Spanish,  and  the  Convidado 
de  Pierra  was  reproduced  by  Moliere,  as  Don  Juan, 
ou  Le  Feslin  de  Pierre,  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  after 
the  Spanish  piece  had  already  met  with  great  success 
in  an  Italian  dress  in  Italy.  This  name  has  derived 
its  greatest  fame,  however,  from  the  opera  of  Mozart, 
called  Don  Juan,  one  of  his  most  brilliant  composi- 
tions. The  variety  of  sentiments,  which  the  grand 
composer  was  able  to  express  in  this  opera,  gave  to 
his  vast  genius  an  opportunity  to  treat,  almost  in  the 
same  breath,  the  most  ludicrous  and  the  most  sublime 
subjects.  Don  Juan  is  justly  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar compositions  of  the  German  opera.  In  all  these 
works,  don  Juan  is  a  travelling  rake,  who  practises 
every  where  the  arts  of  seduction.  He  is  equally 
successful  in  the  higher  and  the  lower  ranks,  and 
having  invited  the  marble  statue  of  a  commander  to 
sup  with  him,  is  horrified  by  seeing  the  statue  actually 
descend  from  his  marble  steed  to  accept  the  offer. 
Don  Juan  is  finally  consumed  by  flames  from  the 
infernal  regions.  The  Don  Juan  of  lord  Byron  bears 
no  relation  to  the  old  story,  but  in  name,  and  the 
libertine  character  of  the  hero. 

JUBA,  a  king  of  Numidia  and  Mauritania,  favour- 
ed the  cause  of  Pompey  against  Julius  Caesar,  and, 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  joined  his  forces  to 
those  of  Scipio.  He  was  conquered  in  a  battle  at 
Thapsus,  and  totally  abandoned  by  his  subjects.  He 
killed  himself,  with  Petreius,  who  had  shared  his  good 
fortune  and  his  adversity,  A.  U.  C.  707.  His  king- 
dom became  a  Roman  province,  of  which  Sallustwas 
the  first  governor. 

JUBA  II.,  a  son  of  Juba  I.,  was  led  among  the 
captives  to  Rome,  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Csesar. 
In  his  captivity,  he  applied  himself  to  study.  He 
gained  the  hearts  of  the  Romans  by  the  courteous- 
ness  of  his  manners,  and  Augustus  rewarded  his 
fidelity  by  giving  him  in  marriage  Cleopatra,  the 
daughter  of  Antony,  conferring  upon  him  the  title  of 
king,  and  making  him  master  of  all  the  territories 
which  his  father  once  possessed,  A.  U.  C.  723.  The 
Mauritanians  rewarded  his  benevolence  by  making 
him  one  of  their  gods.  The  Athenians  erected  a 
statue  in  his  honour,  and  the  ^Ethiopians  worshipped 
him  as  a  deity.  Juba  wrote  a  history  of  Rome  in 
Greek,  which  is  often  quoted  and  commended  by  the 
ancients.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  it  remain.  He 
also  wrote  on  the  history  of  Arabia,  and  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Assyria,  chiefly  collected  from  Berosus.  Be- 
sides these,  he  composed  some  treatises  upon  the 
drama,  Roman  antiquities,  the  nature  of  animals, 
painting,  grammar,  &c.,now  lost. 

JUBILATE  ;  the  third  Sunday  after  Easter.  In 
the  primitive  church,  divine  service  was  begun  with 
the  words  of  the  65th  Psalm,  1st  verse — Jubilate  Deo, 
omnes  terra,  Sing  to  the  Lord,  all  ye  lands. 

JUBILEE;  one  of  the  extraordinary  festivals  of 
the  Jews,  which  was  held  at  the  end  of  every  fiftieth 
year.  This  festival  was  proclaimed  by  the  sound  of 
trumpets  through  the  whole  country,  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  of  atonement,  about  the  autumnal  equinox. 
It  was  distinguished  by  many  eminent  privileges. 
All  debts  were  to  be  cancelled.  All  slaves  or  cap- 
tives were  to  be  released.  All  estates  which  had 
been  sold  reverted  to  their  original  proprietors  or 
their  descendants.  Houses  in  walled  towns,  however, 
were  exempted  from  this  provision.  During  this 
year  the  ground  was  not  cultivated.  The  political 
object  of  it  was  to  prevent  great  oppression  of  the 
poor,  as  well  as  their  liability  to  perpetual  slavery. 
The  distinction  of  tribes,  too,  was  thus  preserved,  in 
rrspect  both  to  their  families  and  their  possessions  ; 
lor  the  law  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to  keep 


genealogies  of  their  families,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  enabled  to  prove  their  right,to  the  inheritance  of 
their  ancestors.  The  jubilee,  too,  probably  assisted 
in  tin-  computation  of  time,  like  the  Greek  Olympiads, 
the  Roman  lustra,  and  the  Christian  centuries. 

In  imitation  of  the  Jewish  jubilee  (or,  as  some  later 
writers  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  of  the  secular 
games  of  the  Romans),  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
instituted  a  year  of  jubilee,  during  which  the  popes 
grant  plenary  indulgences  to  all  who,  having  confess- 
ed and  partaken  of  the  Lord's  supper,  shall  visit 
certain  churches.  The  first  proclamation  for  a 
jubilee  was  issued  in  1299,  by  Boniface  VIII.  The 
profit  which  the  Romish  chair  drew  from  it,  and  the 
wish  that  more  Christians  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  partaking  in  it,  induced  Clement  VI.,  in  1350,  to 
declare  every  fiftieth  year,  then  Urban  VI.,  in  1389, 
every  thirty-third  year,  and  Paul  II.,  in  1470,  every 
twenty-fifth  year,  a  year  of  jubilee.  The  quantity 
of  money  which  the  jubilee  brought  to  Rome,  induc- 
ed Paul  to  designate  certain  churches,  in  the  different 
countries  of  Christendom,  where  votaries,  who  could 
not  come  to  Rome,  might  obtain  the  advantages  of 
the  jubilee  ;  but  on  condition  that  the  largest  part  of 
the  profits  of  these  provincial  jubilees  should  flow  into 
the  treasury  of  the  holy  see.  The  money  collected  by 
means  of  these  general  indulgences  was  sometimes 
spent  in  wars  against  the  Turks,  and  sometimes  used 
to  advance  the  building  of  the  church  of  St  Peter's, 
which,  ever  since  the  sixteenth  century,  had  been 
the  standing  pretext  under  which  they  were  issued. 
The  reformation,  to  which  the  sale  of  indulgences 
gave  the  first  impulse,  sensibly  diminished  these 
profits,  and  the  jubilee  which  Benedict  XIV.  pro- 
claimed in  1750  had  but  little  success,  as  was  also 
the  case  with  the  last,  in  1825,  proclaimed  by  Leo 
XII.  Gulielmus  Ventura  Astensis,  who,  prompted 
by  the  motives  of  religion,  visited  Rome  during  the 
jubilee  in  1300,  gives  an  account,  in  Latin,  of  the 
huge  throng  which  flocked  to  the  holy  city,  and  the 
abundant  harvest  which  the  pope  reaped.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  translation  of  a  few  sentences  of  his  ac- 
count :  "  Going  out  of  Rome  on  the  eve  of  the  nati- 
vity of  Christ,  I  saw  a  great  crowd,  which  no  man 
could  number.  It  was  noised  among  the  Romans, 
that  there  were  2,000,000  of  both  sexes  in  the  as- 
sembled multitude.  Repeatedly  I  saw  men  and 
women  trampled  under  foot  in  the  press,  and  I  myself 
was  several  times  in  danger  of  the  same  fate.  The 
pope  received  from  them  a  vast  amount  of  money;  for, 
day  and  night,  two  priests  stood  at  the  altar  of  St 
Peter,  holding  rakes  in  their  hands,  with  which  they 
raked  in  countless  sums  (tenentes  in  eorum  manibus 
rastellos,  rastellantes  pecuniam  infinitarn),"  The 
ferocious  trampling  of  this  countless  throng  brings 
to  mind  some  of  the  ceremonials  of  Hindoo  worship. 
The  rakes,  with  which  the  money  was  gathered  into 
the  pontifical  bank,  have,  in  later  days,  oeen  adopted 
as  the  furniture  of  a  hazard,  or  rouge  et  noir  table  in 
gaming-houses. 

JUDA,  the  tribe  and  kingdom.  See  Hebrews,  and 
Jews. 

JUD.EA.     See  Palestine. 

JUDAS  ;  surnamed  Iscariot,  from  the  place  of  his 
birth ;  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  Jesus,  whom  he 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  priests,  under  the 
semblance  of  a  friendly  salutation.  His  divine  Master 
addressed  to  him  the  mild  reproof, — Do  you  betray  the 
Son  of  man  with  a  kiss  ?  Remorse  for  his  crime  led 
him  to  suicide.  The  Cainites,  Cerinthians,  and  some 
other  heretics,  held  him  in  great  veneration. 

Judas,  brother  of  James,  according  to  Luke,  one 
of  the  twelve  disciples.  Matthew  and  Mark  call 
him  Thaddeus  surnamed  Lebbeeus.  He  is  considered 
the  author  of  the  epistle  which  our  translators  call 
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the  Epistle  o/St  Jude,  though  the  name  in  the  Greek 
is  the  same  in  both  instances. 

JUDAS  MACCABEUS.     See  Jews. 

JUDAS'  TREE,  (cercis  Canadensis),  a  small  tree, 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  rose-coloured  flowers, 
which,  appearing  in  a  profusion  before  the  develop- 
ment of  the  leaves,  render  it,  on  a  distant  view,  very 
similar  in  appearance  to  a  peach  tree  in  blossom. 
The  structure  of  the  flowers,  however,  is  widely  dif- 
ferent, and  places  it  in  the  natural  family  leguminosee, 
The  leaves  are  large,  simple  and  cordate.  It  is  found 
only  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. 

JUDGES,  in  Hebrew  history.     See  Hebrews. 

JUDICA  ;  the  fifth  Sunday  after  Lent ;  so  called 
because  the  primitive  church  began  the  service  on 
that  day  with  the  words  Judica  me,  Domine  (Ps.  xliii. 
'..). 

JUDITH  ;  widow  of  Manasses  ;  a  Jewish  heroine 
of  great  beauty,  virtue  and  courage,  whose  history 
is  given  in  the  book  which  bears  her  name,  the  author 
and  age  of  which  are  unknown.  The  Catholic  church 
admits  it  into  the  canon,  but  it  has  been  generally 
considered  apocryphal  by  Protestants.  Judith,  it  is 
well  known,  is  represented  as  going  out  to  the  tent  of 
Holofernes,  an  Assyrian  general,  who  was  besieging 
Bethulia,  charming  him  with  her  beauty,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  admission  to  his  tent,  thus  afforded 
her,  to  cut  off  his  head,  while  he  slept,  with  his  own 
sword.  Some  writers  have  given  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation to  this  history. 

JUGERUM  ;  a  Roman  measure ;  a  piece  of  ground 
which  could  be  ploughed  in  one  day  by  a  yoke  of 
oxen ;  a  Roman  acre,  240  feet  long,  120  feet  broad 
(28,800  sq.  feet).  It  was  the  unit  of  field-measure, 
and  divided  into  ^jugerum  (actus  quadratus)  — 14,400 
Roman  square  feet ;  ljugerum  (cltma)=3QOO.  Actus 
minimus  was  a  strip  four  feet  wide  and  120  feet  long 
=  480  Roman  square  feet.  Twojugera  were  called 
hccredium  ;  100  heeredia  made  one  centuria,  and  four 
ce/ituriee  (=800  jugera)  one  saltus.  In  the  time  of 
the  kings,  two  jugera  were  reckoned  a  sufficient 
allowance  for  a  father  of  a  family  ;  at  a  later  period, 
seven ;  376  B.  C.,  fifty;  but,  even  at  a  still  later 
period,  it  was  considered  dishonourable  for  a  senator 
to  possess  more  than  500  jugera. 

JUGGERNAUT,  or  JAGANATH  (i.e.  the  lord 
of  the  world) ;  the  most  celebrated  and  sacred  temple 
in  Hindostan,  in  the  district  of  Cuttack,  on  the  coast 
of  Orissa.  The  temple  stands  near  the  shore,  not  far 
from  the  Chilka  lake,  in  a  waste,  sandy  tract,  and 
appears  like  a  shapeless  mass  of  stone.  The  idol  is 
a  carved  block  of  wood,  with  a  hideous  face,  painted 
black,  and  a  distended,  blood-red  mouth.  It  is  mag- 
nificently dressed,  and  the  appellation  of  Juggernaut 
is  one  of  the  names  of  Vishnu,  the  preserver  of  the 
world.  (See  Indian  Mythology.)  On  festival  days, 
the  throne  of  the  image  is  placed  on  a  tower  sixty  feet 
high,  moving  on  wheels,  accompanied  with  two 
other  idols — his  white  brother,  Balaram,  and  his 
yellow  sister,  Shubudra — who  likewise  sit  on  their 
separate  thrones.  Six  long  ropes  are  attached  to  the 
tower,  by  which  the  people  draw  it  along.  The  priests 
and  their  attendants  stand  round  the  throne  on  the 
tower,  and  occasionally  turn  to  the  worshippers,  with 
indecent  songs  and  gestures.  The  walls  of  the  tem- 
ple and  the  sides  of  the  car  are  also  covered  with 
obscene  images,  in  large,  durable  sculpture.  While 
the  tower  moves  along,  numbers  of  the  devout  wor- 
shippers throw  themselves  on  the  ground,  in  order  to 
be  crushed  by  the  wheels,  and  the  multitude  shout  in 
approbation  of  the  act,  as  a  pleasing  sacrifice  to  the 
idol.  In  the  temple,  a  number  of  prostitutes  are  kept 
for  the  pilgrims  who  come  there,  and  also  several 
consecrated  bulls,  which  are  commonly  fed  by  the 


pilgrims  with  herbs.  A  bone  of  Crishna  is  preserved 
in  the  temple  as  a  precious  relic,  but  shown  only  to  a 
few.  Every  year,  particularly  at  two  great  festivals, 
in  March  and  July,  the  pilgrims  flock  in  crowds  to 
the  temple.  It  is  calculated  that  there  are  at  least 
1,200,000  of  them  annually,  of  whom  it  is  said  nine 
out  of  ten  die  on  the  road,  of  famine,  hardship,  ai-d 
sickness ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
country,  for  miles  round  the  sacred  place,  is  covered 
with  human  bones.  Many  old  persons  undertake  the 
pilgrimage  that  they  may  die  on  the  holy  ground. 
Not  far  from  the  temple  is  a  place  called  Golgotha 
by  the  Europeans,  where  the  corpses  are  thrown,  and 
dogs  and  vultures  are  always  feeding  on  the  carrion. 
The  contributions  of  the  pilgrims  amount  to  a  consid- 
erable revenue  (about  £12,000  per  annum),  which 
falls  to  the  government,  after  deducting  the  expenses 
of  the  temple.  The  English  took  possession  of  the 
province  in  1803,  and  forbore  to  exact  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  pilgrims,  during  the  marquis  of  Welles- 
ley's  administration ;  but  on  his  departure  from 
India,  the  Bengal  government  passed  an  ordinance 
for  the  management  of  the  pagoda,  and  the  taxing  of 
the  pilgrims.  The  superintendence  of  the  temple  and 
priests  was  given,  in  1809,  to  the  rajah  of  Kurdah, 
with  the  charge  of  executing  the  old  regulations.  A 
road  from  Calcutta  to  the  temple  has  been  made 
since  1810,  to  which  a  wealthy  Hindoo,  rajah  Suk- 
moy  Roy,  contributed  £16,000  sterling,  on  condition 
of  its  being  called  by  his  name. 

JUGGLERS;  men  who  perform,  in  public,  tricks 
of  legerdemain.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  name  of 
jongleurs  was  given  to  the  instrument-players  who 
accompanied  the  Troubadours.  Afterwards  these 
performers  employed  themselves  in  tricks  and  games, 
which,  if  Ducange's  derivation  of  jongleur  fromjocu- 
laris,  or  joculator,  is  correct,  must  have  been  their 
original  occupation.  They  accompanied  with  drama- 
tic action  the  songs  which  they  helped  to  sing ;  they 
were  buffoons,  and  united  in  bands,  which  had  many 
privileges.  They  formed  in  Paris  a  society,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  dwelt  together  in  the  Rue  des  Jong- 
leurs, afterwards  St  Julien  des  Menetriers.  Those 
whom  we  now  call  jugglers,  men  of  wonderful  activity, 
and  skilful  equilibrists,  were  then  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  bateleurs,  or  batalores.  From  the  accounts  of 
travellers,  we  know  that  in  Hither  and  Farther  Asia, 
between  the  old  Ganges  and  the  Orontes,  where  the 
limbs  are  very  pliant,  the  arts  of  balancing,  of  tumb- 
ling, and  of  moving  the  body  rapidly,  and  with  per- 
fect regularity,  are  still  ^reserved,  and  have  been 
handed  down  for  thousands  of  years.  Fanatical  pen- 
ances, and  the  excitement  of  religious  orgies,  in  those 
countries  where  the  body  is  capable  of  the  most  un- 
natural contortions,  first  gave  rise  to  these  tricks  of 
jugglery,  which  were  thought  to  assist  in  atoning  for 
the  past,  or  in  predicting  and  determining  the  future. 
Thus  originated  there  the  juggling  tricks,  which  are 
likewise  met  with  among  several  tribes  of  North 
America.  Raised  to  an  art  by  the  Hindoos,  a  people 
addicted  to  meditation,  and  fond  of  games,  these  tricks 
became  a  profession,  which  is  still  exercised  in  its 
highest  perfection  in  China,  on  the  coasts  of  Coro- 
mandel,  and  in  both  peninsulas,  on  this  side,  and 
beyond  the  Ganges.  During  the  last  few  years,  the 
people  of  Europe  have  been  able  to  verify  the 
accounts  of  the  agility,  the  muscular  strength,  and 
the  suppleness  in  the  limbs  of  these  Hindoos,  by  the 
sight  of  jugglers,  who,  from  time  to  time,  .have 
exhibited  in  Britain,  and  the  continent. 

Bottiger  has  proved  that,  in  ancient  times,  there 
were  still  more  wonderful  exhibitions  of  this  kind. 
That  which  appears  to  be  the  most  extraordinary 
trick  of  these  jugglers — the  swallowing  the  sword, 
and  the  catching  several  knives  thrown  quickly  into 
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the  air — was  often  performed  l>efore  tlie  ancients ; 
and  an  inscription  in  U ruler  (T/ies.  p.  DCXXXVII,  p. 
1.)  even  -.t;ite>  that,  in  the  baths  of  Agrippa,  of  Titus, 
aiul  of  Trajan,  at  Home,  a  bear  was  exhibited,  dres- 
sed in  a  long  toga,  who  played  the  same  tricks  with 
balls,  iliai  surprise  us  in  these  Indian  jugglers.  To 
surli  extraordinary  occupations  did  the  patience  of  the 
mansuetarii  constrain  even  beasts,  in  order  to  amuse 
the  Unman  people,  always  greedy  of  what  was  new 
and  strange,  or  the  luxurious  populace  of  the  great 
provincial  cities.  Games  in  which  balls,  painted 
with  various  bright  colours,  were  thrown  round  the 
body  without  interruption,  exercises  in  equilibrium, 
where  every  false  step  was  instant  death,  were  exhi- 
bited by  these  birds  of  passage,  the  wandering  chil- 
dren of  every  city,  in  a  perfection  which  yet  aston- 
ishes us  in  the  accounts  and  descriptions  of  the 
fathers  of  the  church.  For  the  fathers,  with  Manetho 
(Apotelesmat.  vs.  289),  and  the  Latin  poet  Manilius, 
whose  astronomical  poem  draws  the  horoscope  for 
different  stations  of  lite,  furnish  the  most  satisfactory 
idea  of  this  part  of  ancient  art.  Those  who  threw 
the  knives  the  nncients  called  ventilatores,  and  those 
who  threw  the  l>alls  in  a  perpetual  circle  are  men- 
tioned by  Quintilian  under  the  name  ofpilarii. 

One  of  the  Hindoos,  who  lately  exhibited  in  Europe, 
was  wonderful  for  his  power  of  moving  every  part 
of  his  body,  without  one  part  preventing  the  motion 
of  another.  While  he  held  in  equilibrium,  on  his 
forehead,  a  little  building,  consisting  of  pieces  of 
sticks,  which  would  fall  apart  if  not  very  nicely  bal- 
anced, and  continually  put  it  together  and  took  it  to 
pieces,  with  his  toes  he  kept  in  rapid  motion  a  num- 
ber of  rings,  which  alone  would  seem  to  require  great 
skill  and  attention.  A  very  difficult  feat,  which  he 
also  performed,  was  to  string  pearls  upon  a  thread  by 
means  of  the  tongue.  This  feat,  too,  the  fathers 
mention  expressly,  so  that  the  most  wonderful  tricks 
now  exhibited,  were  performed  before  the  ancients, 
Uiat  is,  before  the  inhabitants  of  the  large  cities  of 
the  Roman  empire,  such  as  Antioch. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  derive  from  the  name 
of  the  old  lynx  sorcerers  (yvxn^is)  the  modern 
word  juggler,  which  came  last  from  the  Provincial 
Langue-d'Oc.  The  two  arts,  which  are  still  united  in 
India,  that  of  divination  and  of  exhibitions  of  bodily 
address  and  agility,  were  both  practised  by  those  an- 
cient artists. 

JUGURTHA  ;  the  son  of  Manastabal,  a  son  of 
Masinissa  by  a  concubine.  Under  the  care  of  Mi- 
cipsa,  his  father's  brother,  and  king  of  Numidia  after 
Masinissa,  he  received  as  good  an  education  as  the  two 
sons  of  Micipsa,  Adherbal,  and  Hiempsal.  He  was 
of  a  fine  person,  of  manly  strength,  and  endowed  by 
nature  with  superior  talents.  He  early  formed  him- 
self for  a  soldier.  Micipsa,  who  began  to  fear  him, 
determined  on  his  removal,  and  sent  him  with  an 
army  to  assist  the  Romans  against  Numantia  ;  but 
here  his  valour  and  conduct  won  the  esteem  of  the 
army,  and  the  friendship  of  Scipio.  Micipsa  now 
sought  to  conciliate  him  by  favours.  He  adopted 
him,  and  declared  him  joint  heir  to  the  crown  with 
his  two  sons.  On  his  deathbed,  he  exhorted  him  to 
friendship  and  fidelity  towards  his  two  sons,  united 
with  him  almost  by  the  bonds  of  brotherhood ;  and 
he  commanded  them  to  honour  Jugurtha,  and  to 
emulate  his  virtues.  Jugurtha  promised  every  thing 
to  the  dying  king,  although  he  had  already  resolved 
to  become  sole  master  of  Numidia.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  Micipsa,  he  caused  Hiempsal  to  be  mur- 
dered, and  drove  Adherbal  from  the  country,  taking 
possession  of  his  whole  portion  of  Nuraidia.  Hearing 
that  Adherbal  had  gone  to  Rome,  he  also  sent  am- 
Iwssadors  there,  to  counteract  by  bribes  the  effect  of 
his  representations.  The  greater  part  of  the  senate 


declared  in  his  favour.  Ten  commissioners  were 
named  to  divide  Numidia  between  Adherbal  and 
Jugurtha,  and  to  make  an  investigation  on  the  spot, 
with  regard  to  the  murder  of  Iliempsal.  These  also 
were  bribed.  They  declared  the  murder  an  act  of 
self-defence,  and  allotted  to  Jugurtha  the  richest  pro- 
vinces. The  commissioners  had  hardly  departed, 
when,  to  draw  Adherbal  into  a  war,  he  made  an  attack 
upon  his  territory,  and  committed  the  most  terrilile 
devastations.  All  this  was  borne  without  complaint. 
Jugurtha  now  made  another  attack  upon  Adherbal, 
and  obliged  him  to  take  up  arms  in  self-defence. 
Adherbal  was  defeated,  and  his  army  destroyed,  near 
the  capital  city  ofCirta.  He  fled  within  the  walls,  and 
was  immediately  besieged.  He  found  an  opportunity, 
however,  to  make  known  his  unhappy  situation  nt 
Rome ;  but  Jugurtha's  friends,  by  their  intrigues, 
prevented  any  thing  being  done  except  the  sending 
of  commissioners.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
their  mission  was  of  no  avail.  In  the  mean  while, 
the  siege  of  Cirta  was  pressed  with  vigour.  Adher- 
bal was  forced  to  surrender,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
promise  to  grant  him  life,  Jugurtha  caused  him  to 
be  inhumanly  murdered.  The  Roman  people  now 
called  for  more  vigorous  measures  against  such  a 
perjured  villain,  and  the  senate  declared  war.  The 
chief  command  was  given  to  the  consul  Lucius  Cal- 
purnius  Piso,  a  man  who  united  military  talents  with 
the  most  shameful  avarice.  At  first  he  carried  on 
the  war  with  zeal,  and  conquered  several  cities  ;  but 
he  soon  after  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Jugur- 
tha, and  granted  him,  as  he  had  not  been  sparing  of 
his  money,  very  favourable  conditions.  He  was  to 
retain  Numidia,  and  was  merely  to  give  to  the  repub- 
lic a  certain  number  of  horses  and  elephants,  and  a 
moderate  sum  of  money.  Much  discontent  was  shown 
at  Rome,  and  Jugurtha  was  obliged  to  come  with  a 
safeconduct,  to  stand  before  the  tribunal  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  Rome,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  one  of  the 
tribunes,  so  that,  when  about  to  answer  before  the 
people,  the  tribune  imposed  silence  upon  him,  and 
the  assembly  dispersed  without  deciding  any  thing. 
Jugurtha  now  carried  his  insolence  so  tar  in  Rome 
as  to  cause  the  assassination  of  Massiva,  an  illegiti- 
mate son  of  Gulussa,  brother  of  Micipsa,  to  whom 
the  Roman  people  were  inclined  to  award  the  crown 
of  Numidia.  As  a  safeconduct  had  been  promised 
him,  he  merely  received  orders  to  quit  the  city  im- 
mediately. War  was  again  declared  against  him, 
and  carried  on  by  the  consul  Posthumius  Albinus  ; 
but  the  artifices  of  Jugurtha  caused  the  year  to  pass 
without  any  decisive  measures  being  taken.  This 
prince  was  also  fortunate  enough,  immediately  after 
the  departure  of  the  consul,  to  defeat  his  brother, 
Aulus  Posthumius,  and  constrained  him  to  make  a 
shameful  peace,  and  to  suffer  his  army  to  pass  under 
the  yoke  ;  on  which  account  the  senate  refused  to 
ratify  the  peace,  and  sent  the  celebrated  Metellus  to 
Numidia.  This  general  conquered  Jugurtha  in  a 
great  battle,  and  remained  firm  against  all  his  bribes. 
When  on  the  point  of  signing  a  shameful  peace,  and 
surrendering  to  the  Romans,  Jugurtha,  through  fear 
that  they  might  inflict  vengeance  on  him  for  his  for- 
mer crimes,  suddenly  changed  his  resolution,  and 
determined  once  more  to  abide  the  worst.  He  sum- 
moned together  all  his  remaining  power,  and  began 
operations  with  so  much  skill,  that  Metellus  saw  that 
his  wish  of  ending  the  war  would  not  be  fulfilled. 
Marius,  at  the  same  time,  had,  by  his  intrigues, 
caused  the  recall  of  Metellus,  and  his  own  appoint- 
ment  in  his  place;  but,  before  he  left  Rome,  Jugur- 
tha had  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  his  servants, 
Bomilcar.  Again  beaten  by  Metellus,  he  resolved 
to  ask  for  the  assistance  of  the  Getulians,  and  of 
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Rncdms,  king  of  Mauritania.  He  obtained  it,  and, 
Jit  Uie  head  of  a  new  army,  attempted  to  reconquer 
his  kingdom.  In  the  mean  while,  Marius  had  ar- 
rived in  Africa  to  supersede  Metellus.  After  taking 
the  city  of  Capsa,  and  the  fortress  of  Mulucha,  he 
retreated  towards  the  sea  coast,  but,  on  his  way,  was 
attacked  by  the  joint  army  of  Jugurtlia  and  Boc- 
chus,  and  obliged  to  retreat  to  a  neighbouring  moun- 
tain. Here  the  enemy  surrounded  them,  and,  in 
the  expectation  of  complete  victory,  gave  themselves 
up  to  immoderate  joy ;  but,  when  fatigued  with 
dancing  and  feasting,  they  yielded  to  sleep,  the 
Romans  rushed  down  upon  them  from  the  heights, 
and  completely  routed  them.  Four  days  after, 
Jugurtha  and  Bocchus  made  a  new  attack,  hoping 
to  surprise  the  Romans  ;  but  Marius  received  them 
so  valiantly,  that  nearly  their  whole  army  of  90,000 
men  was  cut  to  pieces,  though  Jugurtha  himself 
fought  with  extraordinary  bravery.  The  king  of 
Mauritania  now  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Romans, 
and  abandoned  his  ally.  Sylla  persuaded  him  to 
draw  Jugurtha  into  his  power,  and  deliver  him  to 
the  Romans.  Under  pretence  of  mediating  between 
the  contending  parties,  Bocchus  enticed  him  to  his 
court.  He  was  here  seized  and  delivered  to  Sylla, 
who  sent  him,  in  chains,  to  Marius,  at  Cirta.  Thus 
the  war  was  ended,  and  Numidia  became  a  Roman 
province.  Marius  adorned  his  triumph  with  his 
prisoner  Jugurtha  and  his  two  sons.  After  this 
prince  had  suffered  many  insults  from  the  people  on 
this  occasion,  he  was  thrown  into  a  dark  prison, 
where  he  was  starved  to  death  after  six  days.  Some 
historians  relate  that  he  was  executed  in  prison 
immediately  after  the  triumph.  His  two  sons 
remained  captive  at  Venusium.  Saliust  has  written 
an  account  of  this  war  in  a  masterly  style. 

JULIA,  the  only  daughter  of  Augustus  and  Scri- 
bonia,  possessed  pleasing  manners,  extraordinary 
beauty,  and  a  cultivated  mind.  She  was  first  married 
to  the  young  Marcellus,  the  son  of  Octavia  by  her 
first  husband.  Having  soon  become  a  widow,  she 
married  Marcus  Vipsanius.  Agrippa,  to  whom  she 
bore  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Even  during 
the  lifetime  of  her  husband,  she  led  an  unprincipled 
life.  All  in  Rome,  except  Augustus,  were  acquainted 
with  her  licentious  conduct.  After  the  death  of 
Agrippa,  he  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Tiberius,  who 
well  knew  her  character,  but  did  not  dare  to  oppose 
the  will  of  the  emperor.  After  this  new  marriage, 
Julia  by  no  means  gave  up  her  former  indulgences, 
so  that  Tiberius,  unwilling  to  be  a  witness  of  them, 
or  to  complain  to  Augustus,  left  the  court.  Her 
shamelessness  went  so  far  that  she  caused  to  be 
placed  on  the  statue  of  Mars,  every  morning,  as 
many  crowns  as  she  had  had  lovers  in  the  past  night. 
Her  excesses  at  last  could  no  longer  be  concealed 
from  her  father.  In  the  most  violent  anger,  he 
determined  at  first  to  have  her  executed,  but  after- 
wards consented  to  banish  her  to  Pandataria,  a 
desolate  island  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  where  her 
mother,  Scribonia,  accompanied  her.  He  would 
never  forgive  her,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  sup- 
plication of  the  people.  At  last,  however,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  permit  her  to  leave  the  island  for 
the  city  of  Rhegium,  on  the  continent.  She  never 
dared  to  return  to  Rome.  After  the  death  of  the 
emperor,  she  suffered  still  more.  As  long  as  he  had 
Uved,  Tiberius  had  always  professed  much  tenderness 
for  her,  and  had  often  begged  him  to  pardon  her ; 
but  now  lie  treated  her  with  the  greatest  cruelty. 
Before,  she  could  not  leave  the  city  of  Rhegium : 
Tiberius  now  confined  her  to  her  house.  He  even 
took  from  her  the  little  pension  which  Augustus  had 
allowed  her  ;  and  she  died  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  her 
exile,  in  poverty  and  distress. 


JULIAN.  Flavius  Claudius  Julianus,  a  Roman 
emperor,  to  whom  the  Christians  gave  the  surname 
of  the  Apostate,  son  of  Julius  Constans  (brother  of 
Constantine  the  Great)  and  of  Basilias,  his  second 
wife,  daughter  of  the  prefect  Julian,  was  bom  at 
Constantinople,  in  the  year  331.  When  hardly  six 
years  old,  he  saw  his  father  and  several  members 
of  his  family  murdered  by  the  soldiers  of  the  emperor 
Constans  II.,  his  cousin  (a  son  of  Constantine  the 
Great) .  He  and  his  younger  brother  Gallus  narrowly 
escaped  death.  The  education  of  the  two  princes 
was  intrusted  to  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who  gave 
them  Mardonius  for  their  instructor.  They  were 
brought  up  in  the  Christian  religion,  which  was  yet 
a  new  one  at  the  court  of  the  emperor.  They  were 
obliged  also  to  enter  the  order  of  priests,  that  they 
might  thus  be  removed  from  the  throne,  and  they 
were  chosen  readers  in  their  church.  This  educa- 
tion produced  a  very  different  effect  on  the  minds 
of  the  two  brothers,  whose  characters  were  very 
dissimilar.  Gallus,  the  younger,  never  left  Chris- 
tianity, and  thus  obtained  the  praise  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical historians.  Julian,  being  older,  had  felt  more 
deeply  the  jjerseculion  of  his  family,  and  the  con- 
straint and  fear  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  pass  his 
youth.  He  therefore  sought  consolation  in  the 
study  of  philosophy  and  belles-lettres.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-four,  he  went  to  Athens  and  to  Nicomedia, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  several  instructors, 
particularly  that  of  the  sophist  Libanius.  Here 
he  was  induced  to  reject  the  religion  of  those  who 
had  massacred  his  family,  and  to  embrace  paganism. 
Yet  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  sufficient 
strength  of  mind  to  rise  above  the  religious  preju- 
dices of  that  age.  At  least  we  find  that  he  believed 
in  astrology,  in  the  science  of  the  haruspices,  in  the 
art  of  calling  up  intermediate  spirits  to  one's  assist- 
ance, and  learning  from  them  the  future,  with 
several  other  superstitious  notions.  Constans,  who 
feared  an  attack  of  the  Germans  upon  the  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire,  determined  at  last,  at  the 
solicitation  of  his  wife  Eusebia,  to  give  to  Julian  the 
command  of  an  army  against  them.  He  was 
proclaimed  Cassar  by  Constans,  at  Milan,  in  355, 
whose  sister  Helen  he  received  in  marriage.  He 
now  proceeded,  with  a  small  body  of  troops,  to  Gaul, 
which  was  laid  waste  by  the  Germans.  It  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  youth,  who  thus  far 
had  attended  only  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
belles-lettres,  would  be  able,  especially  with  so 
small  means,  to  conquer  the  formidable  enemy 
against  whom  he  was  sent.  The  emperor  Constans 
himself  appears  not  to  have  calculated  upon  the 
probability  of  such  an  event.  After  Julian  had 
passed  the  winter  in  preparations  for  the  ensuing 
war,  he  marched  against  the  Germans,  took  several 
cities,  conquered  them  in  various  engagements,  and 
in  a  great  battle  near  Strasburg,  completely  defeated 
seven  of  their  princes,  and  entirely  delivered  Gaul. 
He  pursued  the  Germans  beyond  the  Rhine,  and 
conquered  them  in  their  own  country.  As  a  governor 
also,  he  displayed  extraordinary  talents.  He  gave 
to  Gaul  a  new  constitution.  He  settled  the  finances> 
diminished  the  taxes,  and  assessed  them  more  justly, 
put  an  end  to  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the 
courts  of  justice,  administered  justice  himself  in  the 
most  important  -cases,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
cities  and  castles.  While  he  was  thus  providing 
for  the  happiness  of  a  great  nation,  he  was  accused, 
before  Constans,  of  aiming  at  independence.  The 
jealousy  of  the  suspicious  emperor  could  not  fail  to 
be  excited  by  the  brilliant  career  of  his  young 
kinsman  in  Gaul.  He  was  even  base  enough  to  stir 
up,  secretly,  the  Gauls  against  him,  and  to  recall  his 
best  troops,  under  pretence  that  he  wanted  to  employ 
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tlu  in  against  the  Persians.  This  order  caused  a  rebel- 
lion among  the  soldiers,  who  were  unwilling  to  go  to 
Persia.  They  proclaimed  their  leader  Julian  einjx-ror, 
in  March,  :>60,  in  spite  of  his  own  resistance.  Julian 
gave  information  of  the  state  of  things  to  Constans, 
who  ordered  him  to  renounce  his  title  of  emperor. 
Much  as  he  was  inclined  to  do  this,  the  Gallic  le- 
gions equally  opposed  his  inclination.  The  emperor 
11  \\  sent  an  army  against  Julian,  who  made  prepara- 
tions in  his  defence.  He  left  Gaul,  where  he  had 
passed  five  years,  took  Sirmium.  the  capital  of  Illyria, 
and  besieged  Aquileia.  Here  he  heard  of  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Constans.  He  now  passed 
rapidly  through  Thrace,  and  reached  Constantinople, 
December  11,361,  where  he  was  immediately  pro- 
claimed emperor.  He  began  by  putting  a  stop  to 
many  abuses,  and  limiting  the  splendour  of  his  court. 
Of  the  thousand  barbers,  and  attendants  at  the  baths, 
employed  by  his  predecessors,  he  retained  but  a 
single  one.  The  number  of  cooks,  too,  which  was 
likewise  very  great,  he  reduced  to  one.  The  eunuchs 
were  dismissed,  as  well  as  those  called  curiosi,  who, 
under  pretence  of  informing  the  emperor  of  useful 
things,  were  dangerous  spies,  and  the  bane  of  all 
social  intercourse.  After  these  retrenchments,  he  was 
able  to  remit  to  the  people  the  fifth  part  of  all  their 
taxes.  Julian  sought  to  restore  the  heathen  worship 
in  all  its  splendour,  and,  on  that  account,  opposed 
Christianity  as  much  as  was  in  his  power,  without, 
however,  like  many  of  his  predecessors,  cruelly  per- 
secuting the  Christians  themselves.  He  took  from 
the  Christian  churches  their  riches,  which  were  often 
very  great,  and  divided  them  among  his  soldiers. 
He  sought  likewise  to  induce  the  Christians,  by  flat- 
tery or  favour,  to  embrace  paganism,  and,  failing  in 
the  attempt,  he  laboured  to  make  their  condition  dis- 
agreeable. Thus,  for  example,  he  forbade  them  to 
plead  before  a  court  of  justice,  or  to  receive  offices  in 
the  state.  Indeed,  the  Christians  were  no  longer 
allowed  to  profess  their  faith  openly ;  for  he  well 
knew  what  powerful  arms  the  Scriptures  afforded  for 
combating  paganism.  To  render  false  the  prophecy 
of  Jesus,  with  regard  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  he 
permitted  the  Jews  to  rebuild  it,  about  300  years 
after  its  destruction  ;  but  it  is  said  that  flames  of  fire 
arose  from  beneath,  and  consumed  some  of  the  work- 
men. In  the  meanwhile,  he  wished  to  end  the  war 
with  the  Persians.  His  first  campaign  against  them 
was  successful.  He  took  several  cities,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  Ctesiphon.  Want  of  means  of  subsistence 
obliged  him  to  retreat.  June  26,  365,  he  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  died  the  following  night,  in  the 
thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

There  is  hardly,  either  in  ancient  or  in  modern 
history,  a  prince  whom  historians  have  judged  so  dif- 
ferently. Perhaps  it  is  because  his  character  was 
full  of  contradictions  ;  and  some  believe  that  he  had 
so  many  good  and  so  many  bad  qualities,  that  it  is 
easy  to  blame  or  to  praise  him  without  violating  the 
truth.  On  the  one  side,  learned,  magnanimous, 
moderate,  temperate,  circumspect,  just,  merciful, 
humane ;  on  the  other,  inconsistent,  fickle,  eccentric, 
fanatical,  and  superstitious  in  the  highest  degree, 
ambitious,  and  full  of  eagerness  to  be  at  once  a  Plato, 
a  Marcus  Aurelius,  ana  an  Alexander,  he  sought 
chiefly  for  the  means  of  distinguishing  himself  from 
all  others.  At  the  bottom  of  all  these  features  in  his 
character,  there  appears  to  lie  a  sarcastic,  sophistic 
coldness  and  dissimulation.  Some  of  his  works  have 
come  down  to  us.  Several  speeches,  letters,  and 
satires,  among  which  the  satires  on  the  Cassars,  and 
that  on  the  people  of  Antioch,  called  Misupogon,  are 
distinguished  for  wit  and  humour.  The  first  is  par- 
ticularly esteemed.  A  critical  judgment  passed  upon 
those  who  had  sat  upon  the  first  of  the  thrones  of 


!  earth,  by  a  philosopher  who  had  himself  occupied  the 
same  sent,  must  indeed  possess  a  peculiar  charm.  In 
his  Misopogon,  Julian  severely  lashes  the  Antiochi- 
ans,  but  spares  no  praise  when  he  speaks  of  himself. 
The  best  and  most  complete  edition  of  his  remaining 
works  is  that  of  Ezekiel  Spanheim  (Leipsic,  1696, 
folio).  They  prove  that  this  emperor  posses^nl 
talent,  wit,  vivacity,  ease  in  writing,  and  some  fer- 
tility; but  he  appears  to  have  conformed  too  much  to 
the  taste,  of  his  age,  in  which  a  mere  rhetorical  style 
of  declamation  took  the  place  of  eloquence,  antithe- 
sis the  place  of  thought,  and  play  on  words  the  place 
of  wit.  He  wrote  also  a  work  against  the  Christian 
religion,  of  which  we  have  yet  s-ome  extracts  that 
have  been  translated  into  French  by  the  marquis 
1)'  A  rgens. 

JULIAN  CALENDAR.  See  Calendar,  and 
Epoch. 

JULIANA  ;  a  female  who  possessed  great  influ- 
ence at  the  court  of  the  Mogul  emperors  of  H  indoo- 
stan  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century.  She  was 
born  in  Bengal,  in  1658,  and  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Portuguese  named  Augustin  Dias  D'Acosta.  After 
having  suffered  shipwreck,  she  went  to  the  court  ot 
the  great  Mogul  Aurengzebe,  whose  favour  she  con- 
ciliated by  presenting  him  with  some  curiosities  which 
she  had  preserved.  Being  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  harem  of  that  prince,  and  governess  of  his  son 
Behadur  Shah,  she  had  an  opportunity  of  rendering 
some  important  services  to  the  latter,  who  succeeded 
to  the  crown  in  1707,  under  the  title  of  Shah  Aulum. 
He  was  under  the  necessity  of  defending  his  newly- 
acquired  authority  against  his  brothers  by  force  of 
arms ;  and,  in  a  battle  which  took  place,  Juliana, 
mounted  on  an  elephant  by  the  side  of  the  emperor, 
animated  him  by  her  advice  when  his  troops  began  to 
give  way  ;  and  to  her  exhortations  he  was  indebted 
for  the  complete  victory  which  he  obtained.  Her 
services  were  rewarded  with  the  title  ol  princess,  the 
rank  of  the  wife  of  an  omrah,  and  a  profusion  of 
riches  and  honours.  Shah  Aulum  had  such  an  opin- 
ion of  her  talents,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  say, 
"  If  Juliana  were  a  man,  I  would  make  him  my 
vizier."  Jehander  Shah,  who  became  emperor  of 
Hindoostan  in  1712,  was  equally  sensible  of  her 
merit ;  and,  though  she  experienced  some  persecu- 
tion when  that  prince  was  deposed  by  his  nephew, 
in  1713,  she  speedily  recovered  her  influence,  and 
retained  it  till  her  death,  in  1733. 

JULIERS  ;  formerly  a  duchy  in  Westphalia, 
bounded  north  by  Guelders,  east  by  Cologne  and  the 
Rhine,  south  by  Blankenheim  and  SchleiJen,  and 
west  by  Liege,  Guelders,  and  the  Meuse.  It  now 
forms  a  part  of  the  Prussian  province  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  and  government  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  has 
a  fruitful  soil,  which  produces  all  sorts  of  corn  in 
abundance,  together  with  good  meadow  and  pasture 
land.  Much  woad  also  is  cultivated  here,  and  linen 
manufactured. 

JULIERS-CLEVES-BERG ;  a  province  in  Prus- 
sia, in  the  German  circles  of  Lower  Rhine  and  West- 
phalia, comprehending  the  late  archbishopric  of 
Cologne,  the  duchies  of  Cleves  and  Berg,  &c.  Po- 
pulation, 908,185  ;  square  miles,  3636.  It  is  divided 
into  three  governments — Cologne,  Dusseldorf,  and 
Cleves.  It  is  one  of  the  most  populous  territories 
belonging  to  Prussia.  The  Rhine  passes  through 
the  whole  length  of  it.  The  inhabitants  are  Catho- 
lics, Lutherans,  and  Calvinists. 

JULIUS ;  the  name  of  three  popes,  of  whom  we 
shall  only  mention  the  two  last. 

Julius  H.  (Giuliano  della  Rovera),  a  native  of 
Albizola,  originally  a  fisherman,  was  elevated,  by  his 
uncle  Sixtus  IV.,  to  the  rank  of  a  bishop  and  cardi- 
nal, was  appointed  papal  legate  to  France,  and,  iii 
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1503,  was  elected  pope ;  and  although,  while  cardi- 
nal, the  friend  of  the  French,  he  now  became  their 
enemy.  He  excommunicated  the  duke  of  Ferrara, 
gave  Navarre  to  Spain,  besieged  Mirandola,  com- 
manded his  army  in  person,  formed  the  league  ot 
Cambray  against  Venice,  and  was  altogether  warlike 
in  his  measures.  The  king  of  France  and  the  em- 
peror convened  a  council  at  Pisa,  before  whom  he 
was  summoned  to  appear  and  explain  his  conduct ; 
but  he  did  not  obey  the  summons,  and  called  another 
council  in  the  Lateran.  In  1512,  he  made  open  war 
against  Louis  XII.  The  French  defeated  the  papal 
army  near  Ravenna,  but  were  soon  after  driven  out 
of  Italy.  Julius  died  in  1514.  He  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  immoral  of  the  popes.  His  conduct  cer- 
tainly was  little  befitting  the  head  of  the  Christian 
church.  To  procure  means  for  building  St  Peter's, 
he  ordered  the  sale  of  indulgences,  which  was  one 
of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  reformation,  so  that 
the  Protestants  may  say,  without  paradox,  that  St 
Peter's  is  the  great  monument  of  Protestantism. 
Connected  with  the  plan  of  rebuilding  St  Peter's  by 
Bramante  was  that  of  embellishing  the  Vatican ; 
and,  on  Bramante's  recommendation,  Julius  II.  in- 
vited Raphael  to  Rome,  in  1508,  where  he  painted  a 
superb  suite  of  apartments,  called  La  Segnatura.  In 
the  ducal  gallery,  at  Florence,  there  is  a  fine  portrait 
of  Julius  II.  by  Raphael.  See  Bramante,  and  Ra- 
phael. 

Julius  HI.  (Giovanni  Maria  Giocchi),  a  Roman  of 
low  birth,  called  himself  Del  Monte,  because  his 
family  originated  from  Monte  Sabino,  in  the  Floren- 
tine territory.  He  was  made  cardinal  by  Paul  III., 
in  1536,  took  an  active  part  in  the  council  of  Trent, 
as  papal  legate,  and  was  the  chief  cause  that  it  was 
transferred  to  Bologna,  against  the  will  of  Charles 
V.  Julius  was  elected  pope  in  1550.  He  received 
the  fugitive  Nestorian  patriarch  Suluca,  and  en- 
deavoured to  effect  a  union  with  the  Nestorians.  He 
died  1555,  and  is  accused  of  the  greatest  licentious- 
ness, even  of  unnatural  intercourse  with  a  certain 
Innocent  whom  he  created  cardinal. 

JULIUS  C^SAR.     See  Caesar. 

JULIUS  OF  MEDICI.     See  Clement. 

JULIUS  ROM  ANUS.     See  Giulio  Romano. 

JULY  ;  the  seventh  month  in  our  calendar,  which, 
in  the  Roman  year,  bore  the  name  of  Quintilis,  as  the 
fifth  in  the  computation  of  Romulus,  even  after  Numa 
had  prefixed  January  and  February.  Mark  Antony 
effected  a  change  in  its  name,  in  honour  of  Julius 
Cajsar,  who  was  born  iv.  Idus  Quintilis,  and  thence- 
forward, by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  it  was  called 
Julius. 

JUMNA,  or  YUMNA  ;  a  celebrated  river  of  Hin- 
doostan,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains. It  enters  the  province  of  Delhi,  and,  passing 
the  cities  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  falls  into  the  Ganges  at 
Allahabad.  Its  length  is  estimated  at  780  miles. 

JUMPING  MOUSE  (meriones,  F.  Cuv.).  A  little 
animal  which  bears  a  great  resemblance,  in  the 
length  of  its  hind  legs,  and  mode  of  leaping,  to  the 
jerboa.  It  is  found  in  America,  from  Canada  to 
Maryland,  and  perhaps  still  farther  southr.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  the  common  mouse.  The  head,  back, and 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  are  reddish-brown,  darkest 
on  the  back.  The  under  parts  are  cream  coloured, 
with  a  yellow  streak  passing  along  the  body.  The 
tail  is  longer  than  the  body.  This  animal  frequents 
grain  and  grass  fields  :  it  breeds  very  fast,  and  oc- 
casionally commits  considerable  havoc.  When  the 
cold  weather  commences,  it  goes  into  winter  quar- 
ters, and  remains  torpid  till  the  warm  season  returns. 
The  jumping  mouse  does  not  exclusively  move  on  its 
hind  feet,  but  is  capable  of  miming  on  all-fours  with 
great  speed.  The  leaps  taken  by  this  diminutive 


creature,  when  pursued,  are  astonishing.  It  some- 
times clears  five  or  six  feet  at  a  single  bound.  There 
is  another  species  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Hudson's 
bay,  which  closely  resembles  the  above,  in  its  habits 
and  mode  of  progression. 

JUNE  ;  the  sixth  month  in  our  calendar.  Vossius 
gives  three  etymologies  of  the  name — one  from  juno; 
another  fromjungo  (to  join),  referring  to  the  union 
between  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  under  Romulus 
and  Titus  Tatius  ;  a  third  from  juniores  (the  young 
men),  Romulus  having  been  said  to  have  assigned  the 
month  of  May  to  the  elders,  and  that  of  June  to  the 
young  men,  when  he  divided  the  people  into  these 
two  great  classes,  the  former  to  serve  in  counsel,  the 
latter  in  war.  These  origins  are  more  fully  explain- 
ed by  Ovid.  The  name  has  also  been  traced  to  Junius 
Brutus,  the  first  consul. 

JUNG,  JOHN  HENRY,  called  Stilling,  was  born  1740, 
in  Nassau,  and  died  in  1817,  at  Carlsruhe.  In  his  youth 
he  was  apprentice  to  a  tailor.  The  desire  of  know- 
ledge which  always  occupied  him,  made  him  afterwards 
attempt  to  become  a  schoolmaster.  He  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  returned  to  the  tailors'  business,  from 
which,  however,  he  was  called  several  times  to  be- 
come a  tutor.  At  last  he  succeeded  in  procuring  the 
means  of  studying  medicine  in  Strasburg,  and  was 
afterwards  a  physician  in  Elberfield.  He  has  de- 
scribed, himself,  the  greater  part  of  his  life  ;  and  the 
celebrated  work  Heinrich  Sailing's  Jugend,  Jung- 
lingsjahre  und  Wanderschaft  (Berlin,  1777,  3  vols.), 
in  a  new  form,  under  the  title  Lebensbeschreibung 
(Berlin,  1806,  5  vols.),  is  incomparable.  He  relates, 
with  modesty  and  simplicity,  the  way  in  which  his 
life  was  passed  among  the  classes  of  people  less 
favoured  by  exterior  gifts  of  fortune  ;  and  his  pious 
and  pure  heart  discloses  itself  so  unaffectedly  and 
involuntarily,  and  the  style  is  at  the  same  time  so 
excellent,  that  the  work  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
among  the  German  classics.  It  has  a  charm  of  a 
very  peculiar  kind,  and  many  readers  will  sympathize 
with  the  author,  even  in  those  passages  of  mystical 
devotion,  which  do  not  accord  with  the  tone  of  their 
own  minds.  His  works  of  devout  mysticism  are  very 
numerous.  Those  best  known  are  his  Theobald  der 
Schwiirmer,  Das  Heimweh,  Dcr  Volkslehrer,  &c. 
Much  opposition  was  excited  by  his  strange  work 
Theorie  der  Geisterkunde  (Nuremberg,  1808),  and 
the  Apology  for  the  same  (1809),  which  is  connected 
with  his  Scenen  aus  dem  Geisterreiche  (Frankfort, 
1803).  In  these  works,  he  not  only  shows  his  full 
belief  in  apparitions,  and  adduces  numerous  cases, 
which  he  considers  undeniable,  but  also  tries,  in  the 
first,  to  establish  a  theory  of  the  nature  of  spirits,  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  appear.  Even  those  who  dis- 
believe entirely  in  apparitions,  will  find  these  works 
of  great  interest,  because  they  will  show  him  with 
how  much  appearance  of  truth  many  of  the  most 
remarkable  cases  are  related  by  several  witnesses  of 
respectable  character,  who  had  not  previously  be- 
lieved in  the  reality  of  such  appearances,  and  under 
circumstances  which  in  ordinary  cases,  would  be  con- 
sidered conclusive.  Jung  made  himself  known,  also, 
by  his  numerous  works  on  medical  subjects,  the  ve- 
terinary art,  political  economy,  &c.  He  was,  roore- 
ever,  one  of  the  most  successful  operators  for  the  cure 
of  the  cataract.  "  Already  has  he,"  says  Matthison, 
in  his  Letters  (Zurich,  1795),  "  restored  sight  to 
more  than  2000  poor  blind  people,  not  only  gratis, 
but  in  many  cases,  with  the  addition  of  pecuniary 
assistance."  Goethe,  in  his  Aus  Meinem  Leben, 
second  volume,  pages  378  and  489,  gives  a  fine 
character  of  Jung. 

JUNGER,  JOHN  FREDERIC,  born  1759,  at  Leipsic, 
was  first  apprentice  to  a  merchant,  afterwards  studied 
law,  and,  at  a  later  period,  devoted  himself  entirely 
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to  lilies  lettres.  He  became  tutor  to  two  princes 
mill,  in  ITS!),  was  appointed  poet  of  the  court 
theatre  at  Vicuna  ;  but,  in  1794,  was  obliged  to 
maintain  himself  solely  by  ins  writings.  He  was  ex- 
tremely diligent,  yet  his  gains  were  very  little:  this 
End  his  lonely  life  rendered  him  subject  to  fits  of  deep 
melancholy,  in  which,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
other  writers,  he  produced  his  gayest  works.  These 
were  comedies.  He  wrote  a  great  deal,  and  died 
1?<»7.  His  comedies  have  been  published  in  three 
collections  —  Lustspiele  (in  five  volumes,  Leipsic, 
1785—1790),  Komisches  Theater  (Leipsic,  1792— 
1795,  three  volumes),  and  Theatralischer  Nacltiass 
Katisbpn,  1803—1804). 

JUNGFRAU  (German,  meaning  virgin) ;  a  high 
mountain,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  the 
iii-jhcst  peak  of  which — the  Jungfrauhorn — is  13,720 
!•  ft  high,  and  was  first  ascended  in  1811.  The  Jung- 
frau  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  and  is  covered  with  enormous  masses  of 
snow  and  glaciers.  See  Alps. 

JUNIN,  BATTLE  OF.  This  engagement  took 
place,  Aug.  6,  1824,  on  the  elevated  plains  of  Juniii, 
near  the  lake  of  Reyes  in  Peru,  when  the  ^oyalists, 
under  Canterac,  were  beaten  by  Bolivar  and  the 
united  Peruvian  and  Colombian  forces.  The  com- 
batants fought  hand  to  hand,  with  lance  and  sabre, 
tliose  engaged  being  cavalry  only.  This  affair  was 
but  a  prelude  to  the  decisive  battle  of  Ayacucho, 
which  soon  followed,  and  accomplished  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  royalist  party. 

JUNIPER  ;  a  genus  of  plants  having  imbricated, 
scale-like  leaves,  closely  allied  to  the  cedar  and  pine, 
but  differing  in  having  the  scales  of  the  cone  united, 
and  forming  a  little  berry.  The  juniperus  Virgini- 
ana,  commonly  called  red  cedar,  is  frequent  through- 
out the  United  States  of  America,  from  near  lat.  45°  to 
the.  point  of  Florida,  and  westward  as  far  as  the 
Rocky  mountains.  It  does  not  attain  large  dimen- 
sions, ordinarily  not  exceeding  thirty  feet  in  height, 
but  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  durability  and  light- 
ness of  the  wood,  which  is  employed  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  frames  of  vessels,  for  posts,  &c.,  and  is 
also  an  article  of  export  to  Britain.  So  little  regard 
has  been  paid  to  the  preservation  of  this  tree,  and 
such  has  been  the  demand  for  the  timber,  that  it  is 
now  not  easily  obtained,  and  is  becoming  scarcer 
every  day.  As  is  the  case  with  other  forest-trees, 
the  farther  south  and  the  more  barren  the  soil  in 
which  it  grows,  the  better  is  the  quality  of  the  wood. 
The  cedar  apples,  frequently  used  in  the  United 
States  as  a  vermifuge,  are  excrescences  formed  by 
insects  on  the  branches  of  this  tree.  The  red  cedar, 
in  many  places,  appears  as  the  pioneer  of  the  Ameri- 
can forest,  fixing  upon  dry  and  exposed  situations, 
and  fostering  beneath  its  shade  young  trees  of  vari- 
ous species,  till  it  is  finally  overtopped  by  them,  and 
in  its  turn  disappears.  The  J.  prostrata,  distinguish- 
ed from  the  common  European  juniper  (J.  communis) 
by  its  larger  and  oblong  berries,  is  a  trailing  shrub, 
covering  often  a  considerable  extent  of  ground,  and 
inhabiting  Canada,  and  those  parts  of  the  United 
States  north  of  lat.  42°.  The  J.  Barbadensis  inhabits 
Florida,  and  other  species  are  found  on  the  Rocky 
mountains.  The  wood  of  the  ./.  Bermudiana  is 
exported  from  the  Bermudas,  and,  among  other  uses, 
is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  black  lead  pencils. 
The  berries  of  llie  juniperus  communis  are  made  use 
ot  to  impart  their  peculiar  flavour  to  spirit,  constitute 
ing  gin.  They  are  also  used  by  brewers,  to  give 
pungency  to  the  lighter  kinds  of  beer.  In  some  parts 
of  Europe,  they  are  roasted,  ground, 'and  used  as  a 
substitute  for  coffee.  They  are  also  used  in  Sweden 
and  in  Germany  as  a  conserve,  and  as  a  culinary 
epice,  and  especially  to  give  flavour  to  sour-crout. 


Like  all  plants  of  the  trre.binthinate  class,  they  hav« 
a  decidedly  diuretic  property,  and  they  are  much 
used  as  diuretic  medicines.  The  oil  of  juniper,  if 
mixed  with  nut-oil,  forms  an  excellent  varnish  for 
pictures,  wood-work,  and  iron,  which  it  preserves 
from  rust.  From  the  bark  exudes  a  resinous  gum, 
known  by  the  name  of  gum  sandarach.  It  is  in 
small,  yellow  pieces,  very  brittle  and  inflammable, 
and  of  a  pungent,  aromatic  taste.  When  finely 
powdered  and  sifted,  it  constitutes  the  substance  MI 
well  known  under  the  name  of  pounce.  It  is  also 
used  by  painters  in  the  preparation  of  varnish,  especi- 
ally of  the  kind  termed  vernix. 

J  U  N 1  US .  The  L  etters  of  J  uni  us  first  appeared  in 
VVoodfall's  Public  Advertiser,  from  which  they  were 
copied  into  most  of  the  other  journals  of  the  time. 
The  earliest  under  this  signature  bears  date  Jan.  21, 
1769;  the  last,  Jan.  21,  1772.  After  they  were 
completed,  they  were  collected  (the  collection  in- 
cluding also  those  signed  Philo  Junius,  with  the 
letters  of  Sir  William  Draper,  and  those  of  Home  to 
Junius),  and  published  by  Woodfall,  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  the  English  nation,  and  a  preface  by  the 
author.  Besides  the  letters  signed  Junius,  others 
by  the  same  author  were  published  in  the  same 
paper,  under  the  signatures  of  Poplicola,  Atticus, 
Lucius,  Brutus,  Nemesis,  Veteran,  &c.,  relating  to 
different  subjects,  but  all  marked  with  the  same 
boldness,  severity,  and  passion,  which  characterize 
the  former.  These  appeared  between  April  28, 
1767,  and  May  12, 1772,  and  are  given  in  the  younger 
WoodfalPs  edition  as  the  Miscellaneous  Letters. 

Although  more  than  sixty  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  publication  of  these  extraordinary  papers,  we 
have  as  yet  no  positive  proofs  to  decide  the  question 
who  was  the  author.  The  most  prying  curiosity, 
and  the  most  industrious  ingenuity,  have  been  at  work 
to  collect  circumstantial  evidence  on  this  point,  and 
volumes  have  been  written  about  it ;  but  if  we  may 
believe  a  statement  which  appeared  in  the  London 
Globe  some  years  ago,  the  author  is  a  person  who 
had  not  then  been  named  in  all  the  controversies 
respecting  these  letters.  "  Five  letters,  deposited  in 
the  archives  of  the  Grenville  family,  at  Stowe,  estab- 
lish beyond  a  doubt,"  says  the  Globe,  "  the  real 
author  of  Junius.  That  individual  was  politically 
connected  with  Geo.  Grenville,  from  whom  these 
autograph  proofs  have  descended  to  their  present 
possessor.  The  venerable  statesman  (lord  Grenville, 
son  of  G.  Grenville),  nearly  allied  to  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  (grandson  of  G.  Grenville),  has  re- 
quested the  discovery  should  not  be  published  during 
his  life."  It  will  be  seen  that  one  of  the  recent 
writers  on  this  disputed  subject  has  suspected  the 
author  to  have  been  lord  Temple,  the  brother  and 
political  friend  of  Geo.  Grenville.  Butler  (Reminis- 
cences, first  series,  letter  on  Junius),  speaking  of  the 
copy  which  the  author  ordered  of  his  publisher 

bound  in  vellum,"  also  says,  "  Who  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  this  copy  'f  The  reminiscent  thinks  it  was 
not  unknown  to  the  founder  of  a  noble  house,  to 
which  the  public  owes  an  edition  of  Homer  which 
does  the  nation  honour"  (referring,  doubtless,  to  the 
edition  of  Oxford,  1800,  tmpensis  DD.  Buckingham 
et  Grenville.) 

A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (vol.  43,  article 
On  the  Author  of  Eikon  Basilike)  says,  "  A  simple 
test  ascertains  the  political  connexions  of  Junius  :  he 
supported  the  cause  of  authority  against  America 
with  Mr  Grenville,  and  maintained  the  highest 
popular  principles  on  the  Middlesex  election  with 
the  same  statesman :  no  other  party  but  the  Gren- 
villes  combined  these  two  opinions."  Junius,  we 
may  add,  was  also  in  favour  of  triennial  parliiinienf.s, 
and  opposed  to  abolition  of  the  rotten  boroughs.  It 
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is  likewise  evident,  from  his  language,  that  he  was 
a  man  of  rank  mul  fortune;  this  appears  not  only 
from  liis  tone  and  manner,  but  from  his  express 
jivMTiions:  "  My  rank  and  fortune  place  me  above 
a  common  bribe  :"  and  to  one  of  Woodfall's  letters 
concerning  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  the 
letters,  he  replies,  "  I  am  far  above  all  pecuniary 
views."  Lord  Eklon  declared  in  parliament  that,  if 
not  a  lawyer,  he  must  have  written  in  concert  with 
the  ablest  lawyers  ;  but,  the  great  English  lawyer 
Butler  asserts  that  Junius  commits  gross  inaccuracies 
vn  his  legal  phrases.  Several  incidental  expressions, 
as  well  as  his  general  tone,  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
persons  and  characters,  show  him  to  have  been  a  man 
beyond  middle  life.  He  was  evidently  acquainted  not 
only  with  the  court  but  with  the  city  (which  was  less 
usual  in  those  days) ;  with  the  history,  private  intrigues, 
and  secret  characters  of 'the  great;  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  offices,  with  the  proceedings  of  par- 
liament (not  then,  as  since,  public);  and  also  with  the 
official  underlings,  through  whom  he  sometimes  con- 
descends to  lash  their  superiors.  With  this  extensive 
information,  he  united  a  boldness,  vehemence,  and 
rancour,  which,  while  lie  spared  no  one,  stopped  at 
nothing,  and  rendered  him  an  object  of  terror  to 
those  whom  he  attacked.  To  use  his  own  language, 
"  he  gathers  like  a  tempest,  and  all  the  fury  of  the 
elements  bursts  upon  them  at  once."  "  In  rancour 
and  venom,"  said  Burke  in  the  house  of  commons, 
"  the  North  Briton  is  as  much  inferior  to  him  as  in 
strength,  wit,  and  judgment.  King,  lords,  and  com- 
mons are  but  the  sport  of  his  fury."  Grafton,  Bed- 
ford, Blackstone,  and  Mansfield  seem  to  be  objects 
of  personal  resentment.  Chatham  and  Camden  are 
fiercely  attacked  in  some  of  his  earlier  letters,  though 
his  tone  in  respect  to  them  was  changed  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  correspondence.  His  style  is  severe, 
concise,  epigrammatic,  and  polished ;  his  reasoning 
powerful;  his  invective  unsparing  and  terrible. 

Public  suspicion,  at  the  time,  was  fixed  most 
strongly  on  Burke  and  Sackville;  at  a  more  recent 
period,  the  opinion  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  the 
author,  gained  many  adherents.  Among  the  many 
other  shadows  who  have  been  raised  are  Charles 
Lloyd,  a  clerk  of  the  treasury,  and  private  secretary 
to  Mr  Grenville  (doctor  Parr  thought  him  the  author; 
but  he  died  three  days  after  the  last  letter  appeared) ; 
Roberts  and  Dyer,  who  died  before  the  letters  were 
finished;  Hamilton  (single  speech) ;  Butler,  bishop 
of  Hereford  (whom  Wilkes  suspected);  the  reverend 
Philip  Rosenhagen;  general  Charles  Lee,  who,  in 
conversation,  once  gave  out  that  he  was  the  author, 
and  whose  pretensions  are  supported  in  a  work  by 
Girdlestone ;  Wilkes;  Hugh  Macauley  ;  Boyd,  a 
writer  of  some  talent  (see  Campbell's  Life  of  Boyd) ; 
Dunning  (lord  Ashburton),  who  was  solicitor-general 
at  the.  time;  Delolme;  Glover;  Home  Tooke,  &c. 
Burke  was  strongly  suspected  in  his  day,  but  he 
spontaneously  denied  it;  and,  apart  from  internal 
considerations  drawn  from  his  temper,  style  and  turn 
of  thinking,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that,  on  several 
points,  Burke  and  Junius  were  in  direct  opposition 
to  each  other.  The  former  was  a  friend  of  Rocking- 
liaic,  the  latter  of  Grenville;  on  the  American  policy 
iind  triennial  parliaments,  they  were  at  variance;  and 
Burke  knew  nothing  of  city  politics,  with  which 
Junius  was  so  familiar. 

The  opinion  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  (died  1818) 
was  Junius,  has  found  many  partisans,  and  was  in- 
geniously supported  in  Taylor's  work — The  Identity 
of  Jttnius  with  a  celebrated  living  Character  estab- 
lished. The  arguments  are  drawn  principally  from 
external  considerations  :  his  absence  on  a  journey  to 
the  continent  coincides  with  an  interruption  in  the  let- 
ters ;  his  departure  for  India  with  a  high  appointment* 


with  their  cessation  ;  his  receiving  that  appointment, 
without  any  apparent  cause,  just  after  being  dismissed 
from  the  war  office;  his  station  in  the  war  office,  with 
all  the  details  of  which  Junius  is  so  familiar;  his  know- 
ledge of  speeches  not  reported;  coincidences  of  thought 
and  expression  between  passages  of  the  letters  and 
of  speeches  of  lord  Chatham,  reports  of  which  had 
been  furnished  by  Francis,  and  with  his  own  speeches, 
made  after  his  return  from  India  ;  peculiar  modes  of 
spelling,  and  of  correcting  the  press ;  resemblance 
of  handwriting — are  also  brought  forward  to  estal> 
lish  the  identity.  But  the  internal  argument  is 
against  the  supposition :  Francis  was  but  twenty- 
seven  when  the  first  letters  were  written,  and  he 
never  displayed,  before  or  after,  any  proofs  of  a 
capacity  or  knowledge  equal  to  the  compositions  of 
Junius.  These  circumstances  have  led  to  an  hypo- 
thesis that,  although  he  was  not  the  author,  he  might 
have  been  the  amanuensis  of  Junius. 

Another  candidate,  whose  claims  are  much  more 
powerful  than  any  previously  mentioned,  is  lord 
Sackville  (at  one  time  lord  George  Germaine,  and 
father  of  the  present  duke  of  Dorset).  Sackville 
was  strongly  suspected  at  the  time.  Sir  William 
Draper  divided  his  suspicions  between  him  and 
Burke,  but  finally  fixed  them  on  the  former.  His 
rank,  fortune,  temper,  and  talents  concur  to  render 
it  probable;  the  friends  and  enemies  of  Sackville 
and  Junius  are  the  same,  and  their  political  prin- 
ciples coincide.  Sackville's  unmerited  disgrace  is 
well  known;  his  hostility  to  the  king  may  have  arisen 
from  having  been  forbidden  the  court;  Mansfield 
was  a  crown-officer  at  the  time  of  his  trial ;  Bedford 
was  a  connexion,  and  on  bad  terms  with  him  ;  Graf- 
ton  was  a  witness  against  him  ;  Granby  was  second 
in  command  at  Minden,  and  concurred  in  effecting 
his  disgrace  ;  Barrington  was  the  organ  of  his  dis- 
mission. This  opinion  has  been  maintained  in 
Coventry's  Critical  Inquiry  (London,  1825),  and, 
with  additional  proofs,  in  Junius  Unmasked  (Boston, 
America,  1828);  but,  although  many  striking  coin- 
cidences have  been  pointed  out,  the  proof  is  by  no 
means  complete  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis.  In  the 
Posthumous  Works  of  Junius  (New  York,  1829), 
with  an  Inquiry  respecting  the  Author,  the  letters 
are  ascribed  to  Home  Tooke.  A  late  writer  has 
started  the  hypothesis  that  Lord  Chatham  was  Junius 
(Essay  on  Junius  and  his  Letters,  by  B.  Waterhouse, 
8vo,  Boston,  1831).  A  still  more  recent  writer  has 
made  an  ingenious  attempt  to  show  that  lord  Temple, 
brother  of  George  Grenville,  was  the  author  of  these 
celebrated  letters.  The  fact  that  Grenville  was  the 
favourite  of  Junius,  has  often  been  mentioned,  and  it 
has  also  been  suspected,  for  various  reasons,  that 
lord  Temple  was,  in  some  way,  connected  with 
Junius ;  Butler  (without  suspecting  Temple)  men- 
tions that  the  letters  appeared  to  be  written  in  a 
lady's  hand,  and  that  Wilkes  once  received  a  card 
from  old  lady  Temple,  in  her  own  hand,  which  they 
agreed  in  thinking  resembled  the  hand-writing  of  the 
letters.  We  have  already  cited  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage from  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  the  subject  ot 
Junius's  political  connexions,  and  the  statement  from 
the  Globe  seems  to  point  out  his  family.  George 
Grenville  has  himself  been  suspected  to  be  Junius; 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  tliat  he  died  in  1770, 
when  but  a  small  part  of  the  letters  had  appeared. 
The  authorship  is  ascribed  to  lord  Temple,  in  the 
work  to  which  we  refer,  by  Mr  Newhall,  of  Salem, 
in  Massachusetts  (Letters  on  Junius,  Boston,  1831), 
on  the  ground  of  the  well  established  facts,  that  his 
political  and  personal  connexions  were  the  same; 
that  the  opinions  of  Junius,  in  regard  to  Chatham 
and  some  other  persons,  differed  at  different  times ; 
and  that  this  difference  atjrees  with  the  changes  in 
•  8 
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lord  Temple's  feelings  towards  those  individuals;  tliat 
the  political  principles  of  the  two  coincide :  lie  also 
endeavours  to  show  thut  Temple's  talents,  age,  cir- 
cumstances, style  of  writing  and  thinking',  of  which 
lie  gives  specimens,  render  his  hypothesis  probable; 
and  we  would  add,  that,  if  it  is  not  the  true  one,  it  is 
certainly  embarrassed  with  fewer  difficulties  than  any 
winch  lias  come  to  our  knowledge  ;  but  AW  nostrum 
tantus  componere  litcs.  The  most  valuable  editions 
of  Junius  are  those  of  Heron,  a  pseudonym  (London, 
1801,  of  which  it  is  strange  that  we  find  no  account 
in  the  English  reviews  of  that  day),  and  particularly 
of  \Voodfall,  with  notes  and  illustrations.  A  French 
translation  by  Parisot,  with  a  commentary,  was  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  in  1823. 

JUNKS  ;  large,  flat-bottomed  vessels,  from  100  to 
150  tons  burden,  used  by  the  Chinese.  They  have 
three  masts,  and  a  short  bowsprit  placed  on  the  star- 
board bow.  The  masts  are  supported  by  two  or 
three  shrouds,  which,  at  times,  are  all  carried  on  the 
windward  side.  On  the  fore  and  main-mast  is  a  sort 
of  lug-sail,  of  cane  or  bamboo.  Similar  to  these 
junks  are  the  Japanese  barks,  which  are  eighty  or 
ninety  feet  long  on  one  deck,  but  have  only  one  mast, 
that  carries  a  square-sail,  and  forward  one  or  two 
jibs,  made  of  cotton. 

JUNO  (with  the  Greeks,   H^),  the  highest  and 
most  powerful  divinity  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
next  to  Jupiter  (the  Greek  Zi«),  of  whom  she  was 
the  sister  and  wife,  was  the  daughter  of  Kronos 
(Saturn)    and    Rhea   Arcadia.      Argos  and  Samos 
claimed  the  honour  of  her  birth.      According  to 
Homer,  she  was  educated  by  Oceanus  and  Thetis; 
according  to  others,  by  the  Hours.     Her  marriage 
with  Jupiter,  on  the  island  of  Crete,  was  honoured  by 
the  presence  of  all  the  gods.     According  to  Homer, 
Jupiter  embraced  her  without  the  knowledge  of  her 
parents ;  and  others  say  that  he  subdued  her  by  arti- 
fice, on  the  island  of  Samos,  and  there  married  her. 
After  he  liad  loved  her  for  a  long  time  without  any 
return,  he  once  saw  her  without  her  attendants,  wan- 
dering on  the  mountain  of  Thronax,  and  afterwards 
lying  down  to  rest.     He  collected  a  dark  cloud,  and 
threw  himself  at  her  feet  in  the  form  of  a  cuckoo, 
trembling  with  wet  and  cold.    She  compassionately 
took  the  poor  bird  under  her  mantle  ;  but  the  god 
immediately  assumed  his  true  form,  and,  in  order  to 
enjoy  her,  promised  her  marriage.     Their  marriage 
was   not  fortunate.      The    proud,   ambitious,  and 
jealous  Juno  could  not  bear  the  frequent  infidelities 
of  her  husband  ;  but  he  treated  her  with  all  that 
severity  which,  in  ancient  times,  the  husband  was 
accustomed  to  use  towards  his  wife.     The  ancient 
poets,  particularly  Homer,  give  us  many  instances  oi 
this  kind.      When  Juno  had  driven  Hercules,  the 
favourite  of  her  husband,  to  Cos,  by  a  storm,  Jupiter 
was  so  angry  that  he  bound    her  hands  and  feet, 
loaded  her  with  two  anvils,  and  suspended  her  from 
Olympus.     No  one  of  the  other  gods  could  help  her. 
During  the  Trojan  war,  having  lulled  Jupiter  to 
sleep,  in  order  to  give  the  victory  to  the  Greeks 
during  his  slumbers,  she  escaped  with  difficulty  from 
the  blows   which  Jupiter  aimed  at  her  when   he 
awoke.     In  the  oldest  poetry,  Juno  is  described  as  a 
divinity  hostile  to  Hercules,  appearing  unpropitious 
to  him,  even  at  his  birth,  and  opposing  him  after 
wards  in  all  his  undertakings.     Homer  generalizec 
this  idea,  and  represented  her  as  a  malicious  goddess 
of  whom  he  made  use  whenever  a  plan  was  to  b« 
interrupted,  or  an  enterprise  defeated.    He  describe 
minutely  the  art  which  Juno  used  to  assist  the 
Greeks,  contrary  to  the  command  of  her  husband 
She  is  also  the  malicious  persecutor  of  the  objects  o 
Jupiter's  amours  (e.  g.,  Latona,  Semele,  and  Ale 
mene),  and  of  their  children  by  him.     Among  th 


alter,  Hercules  and  Bacchus  suffered  most,      ihe 
I'hchiins  likewise  felt  the  effects  of  her   hatred, 
)ecause  Hercules  was  born  among  them.     She  per- 
secuted Athamas  and  his  family,  because  he  had 
educated  the  young  Bacchus.     All  who  assumed  to 
hemselves,  or  attributed  to  others,  a  superiority  to 
er,  experienced   her  vengeance.      The  beauty  of 
uno  is  elevated,  majestic,  and  calculated  to  inspire 
we :   she  wanted  the  soft,  insinuating,  and  heart- 
ouching  beauty  of  Venns.     In  the  Trojan  war,  she 
vas  the  protector  of  the  Greeks.     She  sometimes 
ningled  herself  in  the  combat :  thus,  e.  g.,  Jupiter 
>nce  allowed  her  to  remove  Mars,  the  protector  ot 
he  Trojans,  from  the  battle.    No  one  of  the  god- 
lesses  dared  contend  with  her  in  figlit.     Diana  once 
ittempted  it,  but  her  cheeks  felt  the  strength  of  the 
nighty  Juno.     Her  children  were  Hebe,  Ilythyia, 
Mars,  and  Vulcan.    The  last,  however,  she  is  said 
o  have  born  without  the  assistance  of  Jupiter,  ic 
•evenge  for  his  producing  Minerva  from  his  own 
>rain.     According  to  some  writers,  she  was  also  the 
mother  of  the  monster  Typhon ;   but  others  assign 
lira  a  different    origin.      Four  different  ideas  are 
associated  with  Juno.      According  to  the  Orphic 
doctrines,  she  was  the  symbol  of  the  lower  air,  as 
Jupiter  was  of  the  upper  air,  or  of  the  air  in  general. 
With  this  was  joined  another  idea,  derived  from  the 
Pelasgic  religion  at  Samos,  which  represented  her  as 
the  queen  of  the  gods.     To  this  was  added  the  Phoe- 
nician notion ;  the  Venus  Urania,  by  which  name  the 
Phoenicians  worshipped  nature,  being  confounded,  in 
Greece,  with  Juno.      As  such,  she  was  particularly 
worshipped  at  Argos.     Finally,  the  poets  gave  her 
the  character  of  a  malicious  goddess,  who  counter- 
acted the  projects  of  Jupiter  and  other  gods,  or  of 
leroes  and  men.    She  was  worshipped  in  all  Greece, 
but  her  principal  seats  were  at  A  rgos,  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  was  her  famous  temple,  the  Heraeum,  and 
at  Samos,  the  place  of  her  birth  and  marriage ; 
lience  one  of  her  epithets  was  Samia.     The  Samian 
Juno  was  represented,  on  coins,  with  a  crescent  on 
her  head,  and  her  hands  resting  on  two  wands.    The, 
companions  of  Juno  were  the  Nymphs,  Graces,  and 
Hours.     Iris  was  her  particular  servant.     Among 
animals,  the  peacock,  the  goose,  and  the  cuckoo 
were  sacred  to  her.     Her  usual  attribute  is  the  royal 
diadem,  formed  like  a  long  triangle.     She  often  has 
a  veil  bespangled  with  stars,  either  as  a  covering  for 
herhead,  or  hanging  loosely  behind  her.     On  a  gem 
in   the  collection   of  Stosch,  she  appears   in  calm 
majesty,  seated  on  a  throne,  having  at  her  back,  on 
each  side,  the  sun  and  moon,  and  over  her  head  the 
planets,  to  signify  that  she  is  the  queen  of  heaven. 
She  is  drawn  in  a  carriage  by  two  peacocks.     The 
statues  of  Juno,  among  the  ancients,  were  not  very 
numerous,  and  even  during  the  time  when  sculpture 
was  in  its  most  perfect  state,  the  Greeks  possessed 
no  particularly  celebrated  statues  of  her.     Most  of 
the  portraits  of  Juno,  on  gems,  are  by  the  Greek 
artists  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors.     Juno 
had  the  ssme  character  among  the  Romans  as  among 
the  Greeks.    They  called  her  generally  Juno  Regina 
(Regia),  Pronuba  Matrona  (as  protector  of  betrothed 
virgins),  Lucina   (q.  v.),  and   Ilythyia.      She   had 
several  temples  in  Rome.     The  first  days  of  every 
month,  and  the  whole  of  June,  were  sacred  to  her. 
On  the  planet  of  this  name,  see  Planets. 

JUNTA  (Spanish,  an  assembly),  in  Spain  ;  a  high 
council  of  state.  There  were,  formerly,  but  two— 
the  royal  junta  of  commerce,  the  mint  and  the  mines 
(real  Junta  general  de  comercio,  moneda,  minas,  y 
dependencias  de  estrangeros] ,  and  the  board  of  the 
tobacco  monopoly  (real  junta  de  talacd).  Thp 
assembly  of  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  was  called 
the  cartes.  But  in  1808,  Napoleon  summoned  to- 
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gether  the  notables  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  title  of 
a  junta,  to  the  number  of  150  members ;  of  whom 
50  were  to  represent  the  spiritual,  and  100  the  secu- 
lar interests  of  the  country.  Only  ninety  members, 
in  fact,  appeared,  and  these  without  sufficient  powers 
— a  circumstance,  however,  which  embarrassed  him 
little.  The  junta  was  organized  June  15,  1808,  under 
the  presidency  of  D'Aganze,  minister  of  finance,  and 
unanimously  accepted  the  new  constitution.  But 
when  king  Joseph  was  obliged  to  leave  Madrid,  Au- 
gust 1,  a  new  junta  was  assembled,  composed  of  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  insurrection.  It  consisted  at 
first  of  twenty-six  members.  The  count  Florida 
Blanca  was  its  president.  Its  number  was  after- 
wards fixed  at  forty-four.  The  advance  of  the 
French  drove  this  junta  to  Seville,  whence  they  subse- 
quently retired  to  Cadiz.  Besides  this  central  junta, 
there  was,  in  every  province,  not  subjugated  by  the 
French,  a  provincial  junta,  subordinate  to  it.  See 
Spam, 

In  English,  the  word  junto  is  used  as  a  term  of 
reproach,  for  a  cabal  or  faction. 

JUPITER  (in  Greek,  Zius);  son  of  Saturn  and 
Rhea.  The  Greek  name  of  his  father  being  Kgav*?, 
he  is  sometimes  called  Kronion  and  Kronides.  He 
is  the  brother  of  Vesta,  Ceres,  Juno,  Neptune,  and 
Pluto.  In  the  different  periods  of  Grecian  history, 
very  different  notions  were  entertained  respecting  this 
god.  The  Pelasgi  honoured  him,  from  the  most 
remote  times,  as  the  symbol  of  nature.  His  oracle 
was  at  Dodona,  and  hence  he  is  called  the  Dodonian, 
Pelasgic  king.  In  the  Orphic  religion,  Jupiter  was 
a  physical  symbol,  and  denoted  the  upper  air,  the 
aether  ;  and  Juno,  the  symbol  of  the  lower  air,  was 
connected  with  him  as  sister  and  wife.  Hence  the 
following  Homeric  fable  is  explained.  Juno,  Nep- 
tune, and  Apollo  wish  to  bind  Jupiter ;  but  Thetis 
calls  the  hundred-armed  Briareus  to  his  assistance, 
who,  by  his  mere  presence,  prevented  the  gods  from 
carrying  their  plot  into  execution  (the  contest  of  the 
elements,  in  which  the  aether  would  have  been  in 
danger  of  being  overcome,  had  it  not  at  length  gained 
the  victory  through  its  strength,  Briareus).  Thus 
also  we  may  explain,  symbolically,  the  fable,  that 
Jupiter  once  boasted  that  he  would  let  down  a  chain 
from  heaven,  upon  which  all  the  gods  might  hang, 
and  still  would  not  be  able  to  drag  him  down  ;  but 
he  would  draw  them,  together  with  the  earth  and  sea, 
up  to  himself,  and  then,  winding  the  chain  around 
the  top  of  Olympus,  would  leave  them  swinging  in 
the  clouds  (the  combined  efforts  ofall  the  lower 
elements  are  not  sufficient  to  draw  down  the  aether 
from  its  seat).  From  the  symbol  of  the  aether  was 
evolved  the  poetic  conception  of  Jupiter,  as  ruler  of 
the  aether  and  the  upper  air.  In  reference  to  this, 
he  has  the  following  surnames,  the  lightning-loving, 
the  cloud-collscting,  the  high-seated,  the  far-seeing, 
the  loud-thundering,  the  cloud-compelling.  A  higher 
idea  makes  him  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  as  indeed 
Homer  calls  him.  Still  this  is  not  the  idea  of  a 
supreme  being,  the  creator  of  the  world,  which  first 
arose  at  a  later  period.  The  more  common  idea,  at 
this  time,  was  that  of  Jupiter  Herceus,  who,  being 
only  the  governor  and  protector  of  houses,  families^ 
and  their  possessions,  or  of  a  whole  people  and  a 
particular  territory,  was  of  course  nothing  more  than 
a  local  deity.  He  is  also  the _ruler  and  director  of 
the  fates  of  men,  and  holds  in  his  hand  a  balance,  in 
which  he  weighs  out  to  each  one  his  portion  of  good 
and  of  evil.  Two  urns  also  stand  in  his  palace  ;  in 
one  of  which  is  evil,  and  the  other  good.  Sometimes 
he  gives  to  mortals  a  lot  mingled  from  both  ;  some- 
times drawn  from  one  alone.  But,  nevertheless,  he 
is  himseif  subject  to  Fate,  an  unknown  being, 
wrapped  up  in  obscurity.  He  is  the  wisest  of  gods 


and  men.  Minerva  sits  ever  at  his  side.  lie  forms 
his  purposes  without  the  assistance  of  any  one,  and 
to  whomsoever  he  does  not  disclose  them,  they  remain 
inscrutable.  He  aids  man  with  his  counsel,  and  from 
this  is  called  M»T<ST»J?  ,  the  giver  of  good  advice.  He  is 
true;  his  promises  are  irrevocable  and  infallible.  He 
knows  the  fates  of  men.  He  hears  those  oaths  of  mor- 
tals which  they  swear  by  him, and  punishes  perjury  in 
the  severest  manner.  All  injustice  and  cruelty  is 
hateful  to  him.  Whoever  will  not  listen  to  a  sup- 
pliant offender  (Ixtms),  and  forgive  him,  him  Jupiter 
( Ixirwrios)  punishes.  He  is  kind  and  benevolent, 
and  wishes  men  to  be  so  likewise  to  each  other. 
Hence  lie  is  called  Jupiter  Swos  (the  protector  of 
strangers). 

These  ideas  of  Jupiter,  which  are  found  in  Homer 
and  in  the  poets  of  his  time,  although  as  yet  limited 
by  local  circumstances,  were  in  after  times  more  fully 
unfolded,  in  proportion  as  the  intellectual  cultivation 
of  the  Greeks  increased,  and  a  purer  philosophy 
began  to  be  diffused.  With  this  are  connected  those 
historical  traditions,  according  to  which  Jupiter  was 
born  and  bred  upon  mount  Ida,  in  the  island  of  Crete; 
for  an  oracle  of  Uranus  and  Terra  had  counselled 
Rhea  to  bring  forth  her  son  upon  that  hill,  lest  he 
should  be  devoured  by  Saturn.  Different  traditions 
assign  his  birth  to  different  places  ;  some  say  that  it 
occurred  at  Messene,  others  at  Thebes,  Olenus  in 
JEtolia,  .(Egae  in  Achaia,  upon  the  hill  Lyctos  or 
Dictae  in  Crete,  on  mount  Lycaeus  in  Arcadia  (where 
the  cavern  was  shown  in  which  his  mother  bore 
him).  Equally  different  are  the  accounts  respecting 
the  place  where  he  was  educated.  According  to 
Homer,  Terra  educated  him,  and  concealed  him 
during  the  night,  in  a  cave  of  the  woody  mountain 
Argaeus ;  doves  brought  ambrosia  to  him.  The 
Arcadians  and  Messenians  say  that  he  was  educated 
by  the  nymphs,  who  received  him  from  the  Curetes, 
and  bathed  him  in  the  fountain  Clepsydra.  Accord- 
ing to  other  accounts,  his  mother  intrusted  the  child 
to  the  care  of  the  Curetes,  and  these  gave  him  to  the 
nymphs  Ida  and  Adrastea,  to  nurse,  whilst  they 
themselves,  by  a  continual  clashing  of  their  shields, 
prevented  Saturn  from  hearing  the  cries  of  the  child. 
Instead  of  Jupiter,  Saturn  is  said  to  have  swallowed 
a  stone  swathed  in  a  goat's  hide  and  anointed  with 
honey,  which  they  gave  him.  According  to  others, 
he  was  educated  by  the  daughters  of  the  Cretan 
king  Melissus,  Amalthea,  and  Melissa,  who  nursed 
him  with  the  milk  of  the  goat  Amalthea,  one  of 
whose  horns  Jupiter  changed  into  the  horn  of  plenty. 
He  grew  very  rapidly.  Whilst  he  was  yet  but  a 
year  old,  he  was  already  able  to  afford  assistance  in 
the  execution  of  a  scheme  which  his  mother  had 
formed  against  his  father.  From  Metis  (goddess  of 
wisdom),  Jupiter  received  an  emetic  which  he  gave 
to  Saturn.  The  potion  worked  so  well,  that  he  threw 
up  all  the  children  which  he  had  swallowed,  even  to 
the  stone  which  he  had  swallowed  last.  This  stone 
Jupiter  deposited  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  near 
Pytho,  for  a  memorial.  He  proceeded  now  to 
dethrone  his  father.  The  oldest  sons  of  Uranus  and 
Terra,  the  hundred-handed  giants,  and  the  Cyclops. 
were  fast  bound  in  Tartarus,  and  the  monstrous 
Campe  kept  guard  over  the  prisoners.  Jupiter  killed 
the  monster  by  the  advice  of  Terra,  and  set  free  the 
prisoners.  Out  of  gratitude,  they  armed  Jupiter  with 
the  lightning,  which,  until  that  time,  had  lain  con- 
cealed in  the  earth  ;  Neptune  with  the  trident ;  and 
to  Pluto  they  gave  a  helmet  which  rendered  the 
wearer  invisible.  He  then  dethroned  his  father,  and 
castrated  him  with  the  same  weapon  which  the  former 
had  before  used  on  Uranus  for  a  similar  purpose. 
The  Titans  were  not  contented  with  this  change  of 
government,  and  there  arose  a  ten  years'  war  between 
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tlinu  on  out-  side,  ami  the  children  of  Saturn  and  the 
liunilretl-liaiult  il  iriantson  the  other.  (See  Iti-iurrus.') 
The  theatre  ot  kittle  was  ilie  liills  of  Olympus  ami 
<  )thrys.  From  the  latter  fought  the  Titans,  from  the 
Conner  the  new  gods.  At  length  the  latter  conquered, 
ami  the  Tilans  were  hurried  down  to  Tartarus. 
Jupiter,  having  now  obtained  full  possession  of  the 
sovereignty,  shared  his  father's  kingdom  by  lot  with 
his  brothers  ;  he  himself  receiving  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,  Neptune  the  kingdom  of  the  sea,  and  Pluto 
i  he  infernal  regions.  But  fearful  monsters  threatened 
the  new  gods  with  destruction.  Terra,  angry  that 
his  childr.-n,  the  Titans,  should  be  kept  imprisoned 
in  the  depths  of  Tartarus,  gave  birth  to  the  dreadful 
giants  who  rebelled  against  the  new  gods.  These 
were  conquered  by  the  aid  of  Hercules.  But  Terra, 
still  retaining  her  anger,  bore  to  Tartarus,  Typhoeus 
(Typhaon,  Typhon),  the  most  frightful  of  ail  the 
monsters,  whom  Jupiter  conquered  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  According  to  some,  Jupiter  pursued  him 
with  his  lightnings  and  sickle,  until,  at  length,  on  a 
hill  called  Casius,  they  joined  battle.  Typhoeus 
wound  about  Jupiter  with  his  dragon  folds,  flung  him 
upon  the  ground,  and  with  his  own  sickle  cut  out  the 
tendons  of  his  hands  and  feet,  dragged  him  into  the 
Corcyrean  cavern,  and  stationed  a  dragon  to  keep 
watch  over  him,  But  Mercury  and  yEgipan  (a  son 
of  Jupiter  and  JEgu,  Pan's  wife,  or  a  foster  brother 
of  Jupiter)  freed  Jupiter  by  stealth  from  the  dragon, 
cured  him,  and  set  him  upon  a  winged  chariot,  from 
which  he  hurled  his  lightnings  down  upon  Typhoeus. 
At  Nisusand  upon  Haemus,  they  fought  with  each 
other ;  but  at  length  Jupiter  gained  the  victory,  and 
crushed  the  bleeding  monster  beneath  JStna,  or  the 
island  Pithecusa. 

Jupiter  now  found  himself  in  quiet  possession  of 
the  sovereignty,  which  was  solemnly  surrendered  to 
him  by  the  other  gods,  to  each  one  of  whom  he 
therefore  gave  a  reward.  From  this  time  he  was 
king  of  the  gods— an  idea  which  seems  to  have 
originated  when  Greece  had  as  yet  only  her  smaller 
kings.  And  even  as  these  often  chose  from  among 
themselves  a  universal  king  or  governor,  who  should 
hold  the  first  rank  (as,  for  example,  Agamemnon  in 
the  Trojan  war),  so,  also,  according  to  the  represen- 
tations of  the  poets,  did  the  gods.  They  chose  Jupiter 
their  king  and  leader :  he  had  therefore  the  right,  on 
important  occasions,  to  assemble  them  in  his  palace. 
In  the  Trojan  war,  he  forbade  the  deities  from  taking 
further  part  in  it,  and  threatened  to  hurl  any  trans- 
gressor of  his  command  down  to  Tartarus.  The 
king  Jupiter  is  formed,  by  Homer,  after  the  exact 
fashion  of  the  Grecian  kings  of  the  period,  and  his 
whole  character  is  painted  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  characters  of  the  old  Greek  heroes — rude,  wild, 
and  passionate.  A  scourge  is  even  ascribed  to  him, 
with  which,  as  king,  he  may  administer  chastisement. 
This  idea  was  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  amongst 
whom  the  scourge  was  an  emblem  of  kingly  power. 
As  ruler  of  the  earth,  Jupiter  particularly  directed 
his  attention  to  the  race  of  men,  which  he  extermi- 
nated, because  it  liad  become  corrupted  and  vicious, 
and  then  created  another  and  better  from  the  trees. 
He  caused  Prometheus,  who  had  stolen  fire  from 
heaven  for  men,  to  be  bound  by  Vulcan  on  the  Col- 
chian  Caucasus,  whilst  his  liver  was  to  be  ever  preyed 
on  by  a  vulture.  He  killed  Esculapius  with  his 
lightnings,  because,  by  his  arts  of  healing,  he  had 
unpeopled  the  realm  of  Pluto  ;  and  when  Phoebus, 
to  avenge  his  son,  slew  the  Cyclops  who  had  forged 
his  lightnings,  he  banished  him  a  long  time  from 
heaven  to  earth.  He  punished  with  death  Salmoneus, 
who  imitated  his  thunder;  Idas,  who  wished  to  slay' 
Pollux  ;  Capaneus,  who  was  the  first  to  scale  the 
walls  of  Thebes;  and  afterwards,  also,  the  Curetes, 


who,  at  the  persuasion  of  Juno,  had  concealed  tha 
young  Kpaj'lius,  and  the  Achaian  river-god  .&sopii&, 
who  hud  endeavoured  to  regain  his  daughter,  whom 
Jupiter  had  carried  oft'.  He  went  through  the  world, 
punishing  the  wirked,  and  rewarding  the  good.  His 
peculiar  servants  were  the  Horae  and  Mercury. 
Ganymede,  who  took  the  place  of  Hebe,  was  cnp- 
In-arer  to  him  and  the  other  gods.  His  palace  is  on 
Olympus.  Themis  or  Dikfc  sits  on  a  throne  beside 
him .  1  lis  fu-bt  wife  was  Metis,  a  daughter  of  Oceaiuis, 
the  wisest  of  all  the  deities.  But  when  Uranus  and 
Terra  foretold  to  him  that  she  would  bear  a  child  who 
should  deprive  him  of  his  sovereignty,  he  devoured 
her  during  her  pregnancy ;  and  thence  it  came  to 
pass  that  Minerva,  some  time  after,  was  born  from 
his  head.  His  second  wife  was  Themis,  a  daughter  of 
Uranus  and  Terra,  who  bore  him  the  Horse  and  Par- 
cae.  His  third  wife  was  Juno.  Among  the  goddesses, 
he  a,lso  loved  Dione,  a  daughter  of  JSther  and  Terra, 
and  was  by  her  the  father  of  Aphrodite.  At  a  later 
period,  Mnemosyne,  daughter  of  Uranns  and  Terra, 
bore  him  the  nine  Muses,  he  having  spent  nine  nights 
in  her  embraces;  Ceres,  his  sister,  became  by  him 
the  mother  of  Proserpine  ;  Eurynome,  daughter  of 
Oceanus  and  Thetis,  became  mother  of  the  Graces; 
Latona,  daughter  of  a  Titan  and  Phoebe,  mother  of 
Apollo  and  Diana.  Among  his  mortal  mistresses 
were  Danae,  daughter  of  Acrisius,  and  mother  of 
Perseus  ;  Niobe,  daughter  of  Phoroneus,  the  first  one 
among  mortals  whom  Jupiter  loved,  mother  of  Argus, 
the  third  king  of  Argos  ;  Maia,  daughter  of  Atlas, 
and  mother  of  Mercury  ;  her  sister  Taygete,  mother 
of  Lacedseinon,  and  the  third  sister  Electra,  mother 
of  Dardanus  ;  besides  these  were  Semele,  daughter 
of  Cadmus,  and  mother  of  Bacchus;  Europa,  daughter 
of  Phoenix  or  Agenor,  and  sister  of  Cadmus,  moth- 
er of  Minos,  Sarpedon,  and  Rhadamanthus;  Callisto, 
daughter  of  Lycaon  or  Nycteus,  mother  of  Areas  ; 
lo,  daughter  of  Inachus  or  Argus  Panoptes,  mother 
of  Epaphus ;  Leda,  daughter  of  the  ^Etolian  king 
Thestius  or  Glaucus,  mother  of  Helen  and  Pollux; 
JSgina,  daughter  of  the  river-god  -flSsopus  and  mother 
of  ^Eacus ;  Antiope,  daughter  of  Nycteus,  and 
mother  of  Amphion  and  Zethus;  Elara,  daughter  of 
Orchomenus,  and  mother  of  the  giant  Tityos.  The 
The  last  of  his  mistresses  was  the  beautiful  Alcmene, 
the  mother  of  Hercules.  The  Nymphs  are  also 
regarded  as  the  daughters  of  Jupiter.  At  a  later 
period,  by  his  rape  of  the  beautiful  Ganymede,  he 
gave  the  Greeks  the  first  example  of  the  love  of 
boys. 

Jupiter  had  many  oracles  in  Greece;  for  instance, 
at  Dodona,  at  Olympia,  although  the  latter  after  a 
short  time  ceased,  and  one  in  a  holy  grotto  on  mount 
Ida  in  Crete.  His  most  famous  temple  in  Greece  was 
that  of  Olympia  or  Pisa.  He  was  also  especially 
honoured  at  Dodona  in  Epirus,  on  mount  Casius  in 
Egypt,  in  the  city  Nemea  in  Argolis,  on  JEtna,  on 
mount  Athos  and  Dictae,  and  many  other  places.  In 
this  way  we  have  many  of  the  surnames  of  Jupiter 
explained.  By  the  Romans  he  is  called  Fereirius, 
Elicius,  Stator,  Capitolinus,  and  the  like.  His  most 
usual  attribute  is  the  thunder-bolt,  which  he  either 
holds  himself  in  his  hand,  or  which  the  eagle  bear? 
at  his  side.  He  is  always  attended  by  the  eagle  and 
sometimes  by  the  beautiful  Ganymede.  He  is  usually 
represented  with  a  crown  and  sceptre.  His  counte- 
nance displays  seriousness  and  majesty,  mingled  with 
benevolence  and  serenity.  Of  the  statues  of  Jupiter, 
we  have  received  but  a  few  from  antiquity,  and  none 
of  the  first  rank.  By  far  the  most  beautiful  repre- 
sentations of  him  are  found  upon  gems,  which  present 
to  us  the  king  of  the  gods  in  the  different  scenes  of 
his  history  ;  sometimes  only  the  bust,  sometimes  the 
whole  figure ;  sometimes  alone,  at  others  grouped 
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with  other  figures.  That  celebrated  masterpiece  of 
(Irecian  art,  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  by 
Phidias,  is  indeed  lost  to  us.  But  it  is  highly  probable 
tiiat  in  the  excellent  heads  on  gems,  the  principal 
traits  of  it  are  preserved.  Upon  a  gem  in  the  cabinet 
of  Stosch,  the  beholder  admires  the  deep  seriousness 
mingled  with  a  heavenly  mildness,  which  is  spread 
over  his  whole  countenance,  and  the  beautiful  growth 
of  hair  falling  down,  not  like  the  crisped  locks  of 
youths,  but  in  gentle  undulations  of  a  ripe,  manly 
age,  closely  resembling  the  mane  of  the  lion,  the  king 
of  beasts.  Upon  another  gem,  Jupiter  is  enthroned 
in  an  arm  chair,  as  king  of  heaven  and  earth.  The 
moon  and  stars  are  round  about  him,  the  globe  is  in 
his  right  hand,  the  sceptre  in  his  left,  and  a  diadem  on 
his  head,  to  point  Mm  out  clearly  as  the  supreme 
ruler.  The  lower  part  of  the  body  is  covered.  The 
eagle  at  his  feet  sits  looking  up  to  him,  awaiting  his 
commands.  When  Jupiter  stands,  he  is  generally 
naked,  because  he  is  then  occupied  in  a  way  which 
makes  clothing  an  incumbrance.  Bulls  and  eagles 
were  usually  offered  to  him ;  the  oak  and  beech  trees 
were  sacred  to  him.  In  the  second  month  of  every 
fifth  year,  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  in 
honour  of  him.  Besides  the  Homeric  and  Orphic 
hymns  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  we  have  one  by  Calli- 
machus  and  Cleanthes.  We  would  remark  that  the 
ancients  reckoned  many  different  Jupiters.  Varro 
gives  300  of  that  name,  and  Cicero  three,  as  the  most 
distinguished — the  sons  of  ^Ether,  of  Coelus,  and  of 
Saturn.  To  the  last,  the  actions  of  all  the  rest  were 
finally  attributed. 

Jupiter  Ammon.  Sufficient  has  been  said  for  the 
limits  of  this  work,  on  this  great  deity  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, in  Ammon,  and  in  Egyptian  Mythology,  in  the 
article  Hieroglyphics.  We  will  only  add,  that  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  society 
(Vol.  4,  new  series,  No.  1),  a  publication  not  yet  out 
when  the  above-mentioned  article  was  prepared,  Mr 
Hodgson  directs  the  attention  of  the  etymologist  for 
the  origin  of  the  word  Ammon  to  the  Berber  word 
Aman,  water  (the  very  contrary  to  ap/ia,  sand,  the 
word  from  which  Ammon  is  generally  derived). 
(See  also  Champollion's  Tableau  General,  prefixed 
to  his  volume  of  plates,  No.  39,  a.) 

Jupiter,  in  astronomy.     See  Planets. 

JURA  ;  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Western  Islands 
of  Scotland,  situated  to  the  north-east  of  the  island  of 
Islay,  and  opposite  to  the  district  of  Knap-dale,  in 
Argyleshire,  to  which  county  it  is  annexed.  It  ex- 
tends fully  twenty-six  miles  in  length,  and  is  on  an 
average  seven  broad,  containing  58,500  Scots  acres, 
of  which  only  3000  are  arable.  It  is  the  most  rug- 
ged of  the  Western  Isles,  being  composed  chiefly 
of  huge  rocks,  piled  on  one  another  in  the  ut- 
most disorder,  naked,  and  incapable  of  cultivation. 
The  mountainous  ridges  terminate  in  three  or  four 
similar  peaked  mountains,  called  the  paps  of  Jura. 
The  only  crops  are  oats,  barley,  potatoes  and  flax  ; 
the  chief  manure  is  the  sea-weed,  which  is  cast  ashore. 
There  is  only  one  small  village,  called  Jura.  The 
Gaelic  language  is  spoken  in  the  island.  Population, 
in  1831,  1312.  See  Hebrides. 

JURA  ;  a  chain  of  mountains  about  sixty  leagues 
in  length,  and  fifteen  in  breadth.  It  is  a  continuation 
of  the  Savoy  Alps  (q.  v.),  extending  from  the  Rhine, 
near  Bale,  to  the  Rhone,  about  ten  miles  below 
Geneva.  By  the  low  range  of  mountains  in  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  the  Jura  is  connected  with  the  lofty 
Alps  of  Berne.  It  stretches  towards  the  north  in 
several  long  ridges  between  France  and  Switzerland; 
the  ridges  then  separate,  and  the  eastern  one,  which 
1<  the  principal,  is  continued  through  Nenfchatel  and 
the  canton  of  Soleure,  and  terminates  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Frirkthal,  in  the  canton  of  .\nrt>aii,on  the 


Rhine,  where,  on  the  German  side,  the  Schwarzwald 
or  Black  Forest  is  a  continuation  of  it.  The  wes- 
tern branch  extends  farther  to  the  north,  and  takes  the 
name  of  the  Vosges.  Jura  has  neither  the  pointed 
summits  nor  the  perennial  snows  of  the  highest  peaks 
of  the  Alps.  One  of  the  highest  peaks,  mount  Recu- 
let,  is  elevated  5310  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  the  Dole,  5185  feet.  The  French  department  of 
the  Jura,  a  portion  of  Franche-Comte',  on  the  FurU-use 
and  the  Doubs,  furnishes  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead, 
marble,  and  salt.  The  chief  town  is  Lons-le  Saul- 
nier. 

JURG UR A  (anciently,  Mons  Ferratus);  a  moun- 
tain of  Africa,  in  Algiers,  supposed  to  be  the  highest 
in  Barbary  ;  twenty-four  miles  S.  of  Dellys,  sixty  S. 
E.  of  Algiers.  It  is  at  least  twenty-four  miles  long  ; 
and,  if  we  except  a  pool  of  good  water,  bordered 
round  with  arable  ground,  that  lies  near  the  middle 
of  it,  the  whole,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  is  a  con- 
tinued range  of  naked  rocks  and  precipices.  In  the 
winter  season,  the  ridge  of  this  mountain  is  always 
covered  with  snow. 

JURY.  [Written  by  a  civilian.*]  The  right  of 
punishing  is  inseparable  from  the  executive  power 
in  a  state ;  but,  since  the  penal  authority  has  to  decide 
respecting  the  property,  freedom  and  life  of  citizens, 
the  executive  or  highest  power  may  easily  degener- 
ate into  despotism,  and  the  relation  of  the  citizen  to 
the  government  into  slavery,  if  it  can  punish  at  will. 
It  consequently  becomes  an  object  to  deprive  the 
government  of  the  will  and  power  to  punish  unjustly 
Now,  since,  in  every  case  of  punishment,  a  double 
question  is  to  be  answered — first,  whether  the  accus, 
ed  committed  the  act  with  which  he  is  charged,  and, 
secondly,  if  he  is  guilty,  what  consequences  do  the 
laws  attach  to  the  deed,  and  what  punishment  must 
be  inflicted — the  executive  power  will  be  sufficiently 
restricted,  if  we  leave  it  to  answer  merely  the  last 
question,  and  leave  the  decision  of  the  first  to  a  sepa- 
rate, independent  authority.  This  can  neither  be 
limited  to  single  individuals,  nor  to  a  permanent 
college.  Both  are  too  much  subject  to  the  influences 
of  the  supreme  power.  The  mass  of  the  people, 
alone,  is  not  to  be  corrupted.  But,  since  the  mass 
of  the  people  cannot  sit  in  judgment,  and  it  is  also 
known  how  little  impartial  justice  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  multitude,  when  their  own  interest  is  con- 
cerned, this  agency  must  be  committed  to  sworn 
substitutes,  chosen  for  single  cases,  or  only  for  short 
periods,  in  order  that  the  popular  tribunal  may  not 
degenerate  into  an  established  office.  These  substi- 
tutes, as  they  are  not  determined  beforehand,  cannot 
become  the  object  of  corrupting  influences,  which, 
though  they  may  find  access  with  some,  hardly  can 
with  all.  In  these  views  lie  the  foundation  and  es- 
sence of  juries  ;  namely,  of  the  petty  jury  in  England, 
and  of  the  jury  de  judgment,  in  imitation  of  it,  among 
the  French.  In  the  former  country,  the  love  of  free- 
dom proceeded  still  farther,  and  on  account  of  the 
mischief  that  may  be  produced  by  complaints,  in- 
vented the  grand  jury,  consisting,  likewise,  of  sworn 
representatives  of  the  people,  whose  function  it  is  to 
decide  respecting  the  admissibility  of  complaints,  and 
whether,  in  conformity  with  them,  a  criminal  prose- 
cution is  to  be  instituted  against  any  one.  Its  conn- 

*  The  first  portion  of  this  article  as  far  as  page  283  ig 
translated  from  the  German  Conversations  Lexicon,  and 
was  written  by  a  German  civilian  accustomed  to  the  juridi- 
cal practice  of  countries  where  the  civil  law  prevails,  and 
where  the  trial  by  jury  is  imperfectly  understood,  and,  it 
introduced  at  all,  has  been  imperfectly  administered.  It  has 
been  retained,  because  it  .has  been  thought  that  the  views  of 
the  continental  jurists  on  this  subject  would  be  curious  and 
instructive.  The  writer,  it  will  be  seen,  consilient  the  trial 
by  jury  almost  solely  wiih  reference  to  criminal  ca»en.- 
The  remainder  of  the  article  wag  written  by  au  eminent 
American  jurist- 
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terpart  existed  in  France  till  1809,  under  the  name 
ut'jnry  d'accusation.  To  this  essential  character  of 
a  jury  are  united  several  properties  necessary  to  its 
perfection. 

Not  only  must  citizens  sit  in  judgment  on  citizens, 
but  the  greatest  possible  equality  of  rank  is  to  be 
sought,  between  the  judges  and  the  party  to  be  judg- 
ed, in  order  tliat  the  interests  of  different  ranks  may 
not  give  rise  to  injustice,  partiality,  or  false  decisions. 
In  England,  where  all  ranks,  below  the  hereditary 
peers,  are  by  law  equal,  and  without  exclusive  pre- 
rogatives of  rank  or  birth,  all  persons  not  born  peers 
of  the  land  (for  they,  as  an  intermediate  part  of  the 
hereditary  government,  between  king  and  people, 
have  their  equals,  and,  consequently,  their  jury  only  in 
the  house  ot  lords)  are  tried  by  the  same  jury.  In  the 
ancient  German  courts,  which,  hi  substance,  were  jur- 
ies, the  equality  of  birth  between  the  judge  and  crimi- 
nal was  most  strictly  observed ;  not,  however  so  much 
that  no  inferior  person  could  be  judged  by  a  higher, 
as  that  no  higher  could  be  judged  by  an  inferior. 

The  jurors  cannot  well  be  chosen  otherwise  than  by 
a  public  officer — in  England,  by  the  sheriff.  To  guard 
against  all  danger  of  partiality  and  undue  influence, 
the  person  arraigned  lias  the  right  of  rejecting  a  por- 
tion of  the  jurors  empanneled.  The  right  allowed  to 
Uie  prosecutor  is  more  limited.  In  England, the  former 
may  [in  capital  cases]  reject  twenty,  and  in  crimes  of 
high  treason,  thirty-five.  The  public  prosecutor 
cannot  challenge  any  one  without  declaring  cause. 

A  jury,  which,  in  most  cases,  must  consist  of  men 
of  little  education,  cannot  be  guided  in  their  conclu- 
sions by  legal  rules  of  evidence,  but  only  by  their 
general  impressions  from  the  whole  train  of  circum- 
stances ;  and,  on  this  account,  its  verdicts  are  not 
proper  subjects  of  revision.  In  England  trial  by 
jury  is  extended  even  to  civil  cases,  especially  for 
settling  certain  matters  of  fact ;  for  instance,  of  pos- 
session, of  estimating  the  amount  of  damage,  &c. 

All  the  operations,  examinations,  and  other  pro- 
cesses necessary  in  a  criminal  trial,  are  to  be 
performed  in  the  presence  of  the  jury.  To  refer 
them  for  information  to  a  protocol,  or  to  the  reports 
of  an  officer,  would  involve  difficulties,  and,  at  all 
events,  leave  them  exposed  to  the  errors  which  might 
arise  from  the  subjection  of  the  reporting  officer  to 
foreign  influences,  and  thus  defeat  the  essential  object 
of  trial  by  jury.  With  the  French  constitution,  the 
trial  by  jury  was  spread  on  the  continent,  and  excited, 
in  many  persons  high  admiration.  It  has  been 
proved  by  Feuerbach,  in  his  classical  work  on  this 
subject  (Landshut,  1813),  that,  in  a  political  view, 
trial  by  jury  has  a  value  only  in  particular  constitu- 
tions, in  which  its  political  advantages  may  induce 
us  to  overlook  its  defects,  when  considered  merely 
in  reference  to  criminal  jurisdiction.  Political  objects 
make  the  trial  by  jury  necessary  in  democracies. 
Intrusted  to  a  single  magistrate,  or  to  a  perma- 
nent authority,  the  criminal  power  would  open  an 
immediate  avenue  to  sole  dominion,  or  to  aristocracy. 
Equally  indispensable  is  it  to  a  mixed  constitution, 
/ike  the  English  ;  for  it  would  become  either  a  pure 
monarchy,  democracy  or  aristocracy,  if  the  immense 
preponderance  of  the  penal  power  should  be  com- 
mitted solely  to  the  monarch,  or  to  one  of  the  powers 
counteracting  and  restricting  him,  the  people  or  the 
body  representing  the  national  sovereignty.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  apparent,  that  in  a  constitution  where 
the  monarch  is  absolute,  the  political  advantage  of  a 
jury  disappears.  No  constitution,  no  personal  free- 
dom of  individuals  can,  in  such  case,  be  defended  by 
juries,  since  the  ruler  can  abolish  it  at  any  moment, 
or,  in  particular  cases,  render  it  inefficacious  by  a 
special  commission.  The  most  eloquent  example  is 
Uiat  of  France  in  late  years.  The  establishment, 


moreover,  of  trial  by  jury  in  a  pure  monarchy 
already  confirmed  by  long  permanence,  is  not  only 
null,  but  superfluous,  inasmuch  as  the  ruler  can  gain 
nothing  more  by  injustice,  but  may  lose  every  thing. 
But  how  far  does  the  trial  by  jury  satisfy  the  demands 
which  are  made  of  criminal  jurisdiction  ?  How  far 
is  a  certain  determination  of  guilt  or  innocence  to  be 
expected  of  it  ?  1.  Can  we  believe  the  juryman, 
who  is  accustomed  to  move  only  in  the  circle  of  com- 
mon intercourse,  can  we  believe  him  possessed  of 
sufficient  sagacity  to  look  through  the  most  compli- 
cated relations,  which  often  occur  in  criminal  trials, 
permitting  neither  aversion  nor  predilection  to  influ- 
ence his  verdict  ?  Certainly  not.  But  to  attempt 
to  abolish  the  evil  by  means  of  permanent  jurors, 
who  should  acquire  ability  by  practice,  would  be  to 
destroy  the  essential  character  of  juries.  Add  to  this, 
that  in  the  oral  proceedings  in  the  presence  of  the 
jurors,  every  means  is  afforded  for  the  operation  of 
sophistry,  and  the  excitement  of  the  passions,  and  that 
the  various  grounds  of  defence  or  accusation,  often 
infinitely  numerous,  can  in  no  wise  be  fairly  examined 
and  compared  with  each  other — a  process  possible 
only  when  the  judge  forms  his  opinion  from  written 
documents.  In  every  case,  the  last  impression  of  a 
jury  will  be  the  decisive  one.  The  charge,  by  which, 
after  the  termination  of  the  debates,  the  presiding 
judge,  versed  in  the  law,  seeks  to  guide  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  jury,  and  aid  their  untaught  judgment,  may 
contribute,  indeed,  to  remove  this  and  the  deficiencies 
remarked  below,  but  the  effect  of  it  is  very  incon- 
sistent with  the  object  of  jury  trials ;  for  it  makes  him, 
in  most  cases,  master  of  the  judgment.  One  may 
generally  foretell,  in  England,  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
from  the  charge  of  the  judge.  2.  Experience  con- 
firms it,  and  it  lies  hi  the  nature  of  things,  that  the 
jury  regularly  hesitate,  even  against  their  conviction, 
to  give  a  verdict  of  guilty,  when  it  exposes  the  party 
to  a  punishment,  in  the  public  opinion,  more  severe 
than  just.  To  common  penetration,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  separate  the  fact  from  its  legal  conse- 
quences. This  evil  is  seen  to  be  in  some  degree 
necessary,  especially  in  England,  where  the  criminal 
code  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  times,  and  a  very 
slight  theft  is  punished  with  the  halter.  3.  The 
question  of  guilt  or  innocence  is  not  one  of  pure  fact, 
but  also  a  legal  question,  and  presupposes,  in  every 
case,  a  knowledge  of  criminal  law.  To  be  able  to 
say  whether  any  one  has  committed  a  violent  robbery, 
it  must  first  be  known  whether  he  has  done  the  act 
which  the  accuser  asserts,  and,  secondly,  whether  this 
act  had  those  characteristics,  which  the  laws  require 
to  constitute  the  crime.  But  if,  to  remedy  this  evil, 
the  jury  should  be  restricted  to  the  question  whether 
a  certain  act  had  been  committed  or  not,  its  object 
would  be  destroyed,  and  the  authority  to  which  is 
committed  the  decision  of  the  point  of  law  would  be 
left  to  its  free  will,  since  it  might  make  that  act  any 
crime  it  pleased.  In  England,  recourse  has  been  had 
to  the  dangerous  practice  of  allowing  the  jury,  when 
they  find  the  accusation  in  a  legal  view  but  partially 
founded,  or  regard  the  crime  committed  as  less 
heinous  than  the  one  charged,  to  give  a  verdict  partly 
of  acquittal,  partly  of  condemnation,  such  as  guilty  or 
manslaughter,  but  not  of  murder.  If  the  jury  agrees 
on  the  point  of  fact,  but  cannot  remove  their  doubts 
respecting  its  legal  character,  they  have  to  leave  the 
decision  to  the  judge.  But  will  not  the  jury  trust  to 
their  penetration  more  than  is  just  ?  Does  not  the 
presiding  judge  become  absolute  ?  Some  might, 
indeed,  be  inclined  to  make  it  a  decided  advantage 
of  juries,  that  the  accused  is  tried  by  judges  who  are 
his  equals,  and  from  whom,  it  would  seem,  may  be 
expected  a  juster  decision,  more  conformable  to  his 
peculiar  situation,  than  from  others.  But,  in  the  first 
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place,  the  poorer  class  of  people,  who,  above  all 
others,  fill  the  annals  of  criminal  trials,  must  be 
excluded  from  the  jury  by  reason  of  their  want  of 
information  and  comparatively  small  interest  in  the 
public  welfare,  by  which  means  that  equality  is,  in 
most  cases  destroyed  (thus,  in  England,  to  be  a  juror, 
a  person  must  have  a  certain  income  ;  the  same  is  the 
case  in  France,  where  attention  is  also  paid  to  parti- 
cular circumstances  of  rank) ;  so  that,  from  the  infinite 
gradations  and  varieties  of  property,  education, 
opinions,  and  innumerable  outward  circumstances  in- 
stead of  full  equality,  the  greatest  inequality  often 
subsists  between  the  jurors  and  the  accused.  The 
various  means  by  which  it  has  been  attempted,  in 
France,  to  remedy  tiie  defects  of  the  jury,  and  which, 
nevertheless,  have  produced  no  better  criminal  juris- 
diction, satisfactorily  prove  their  entire  insufficiency 
in  this  respect.  See  Assizes,  and  Appeal. 

1.  History  of  the  Institution.  It  has  evidently  been, 
from  the  beginning',  a  truly  popular  trial,  and  not,  as 
Rogge  has  lately  asserted  (Gerichtsivesen  der  Ger- 
manen,  1820),  a  modification  of  the  ancient  process  ol 
compurgation.  These  institutions — compurgation  and 
jury — have,  indeed,  many  external  similarities,  and 
may,  in  some  cases,  have  become  blended  with  each 
other ;  but,  in  their  nature,  they  are  entirely  separate. 
This  appears  evident  from  the  circumstauce  that,  in 
England,  juries  and  compurgations  occur  at  the  same 
time.  Criminal  actions  against  the  clergy  were  pro- 
secuted under  tlie  direction  of  the  bishop,  with  twelve 
of  the  clergy  as  jurors,  but  were  begun  by  the 
accused  with  twelve  compurgators  swearing  to  his 
innocence,  and  commonly  ended  in  his  acquittal,  till 
an  end  was  put  to  this  disorder  by  law,  in  1576.  (See 
Blackstone's  Comment,  on  Laws  of  England,  vol.  iv.) 
It  has  long  been  known  in  Germany,  and  has  lately 
been  proved  by  Feuerbach  (Betrachtungen  uber  die 
Mundlichkeit  und  Oejfentlichkeit  der  Gerichtigkeits- 
pflege,  1825),  that  the  most  ancient  constitution  of 
the  German  laws,  and  in  Bavaria  as  late  as  the 
fifteenth  century,  consisted  in  the  men  of  the  com- 
munes finding  judgment  under  the  guidance  and  pro- 
tection of  an  officer.  As  there  must  be  some  fixed 
number,  that  of  twelve  is  as  good  as  any  other,  and 
has  been  preferred  from  time  immemorial;  but  the 
agreement  of  the  twelve  jurors  consisted,  at  first,  in 
many  cases  and  places,  in  the  circumstance,  that  the 
votes  of  all  the  men  present,  and  capable  of  giving 
an  opinion,  were  asked,  and  the  matter  decided  as 
soon  as  a  majority  of  twelve  votes  was  obtained  for 
an  opinion.  One  person  could,  therefore,  cancel  the 
vote  of  another  juror,  by  declaring  himself  of  another 
opinion,  and  commanding  the  juror  to  leave  his  seat. 
Some  traces  of  this  regulation  are  still  to  be  found'  in 
England.  In  the  house  of  lords,  the  whole  body  of 
nobles  vote ;  but  a  valid  condemnation  is  obtained 
only  when  a  majority  of  twelve  votes  is  declared  for 
conviction.  But  in  the  courts  of  assizes,  the  place 
of  absent  jurors  is  immediately  supplied  from  the 
people  present,  and  if  these  twelve  cannot  agree, 
according  to  the  original  constitution,  the  trial  must 
be  by  new  jurors,  who  are  chosen  from  time  to  time 
till  an  unanimous  vote  of  twelve  is  obtained.  In 
important  causes  in  the  county  courts,  all  the  free- 
men of  the  county  were,  in  former  days,  summoned, 
which  is  termed  judgment  per  omnes  comitatus  probos 
homines.  (Reeves'  History  of  the  English  Law, 
1814,  vol.  i.  84.)  But  it  was  very  naturally  soon 
found  better  to  summon  only  a  fixed  number  of  men 
to  this  service,  and  thus  arose  the  number  of  twelve, 
who  could  only  unanimously  give  a  valid  decision. 
The  oldest  vestige  of  this  change  is  found  under 
Henry  II.,  in  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  in  1164, 
and  of  Northampton,  in  1174.  Contests  about  landed 
property,  as  well  as  criminal  accusations,  were  to  be 


decided  by  the  oath  of  twelve  respectable  men  of  the 
neighbourhood  (per  sacramentum  duodecim  milititm 
de  hundredo,  or  liberorum  legalium  hominum  dc  vici- 
neto) .  From  this  time,  the  trial  by  jury  has  remained 
essentially  unaltered  in  England,  and  has  gradually 
become  the  only  form  of  process,  partly  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  criminal  courts  which  judged  without 
jury,  partly  by  the  abrogation  of  the  methods  of 
criminal  prosecution  in  which  no  trial  by  jury  existed. 
Of  the  last,  there  remains  only  the  pronouncing  of 
punishment  in  the  way  of  legislation,  termed  an 
attainder  (at(inctura'),  or  bill  of  pains  and  penalties. 
There  were,  besides,  several  other  ways  of  terminat- 
ing a  criminal  trial  without  a  jury,  but  between 
which,  not  the  accuser,  but  the  accused,  was  entitled 
to  choose.  In  the  times  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the. 
ordeals  of  red  hot  iron  and  boiling  water  were  in 
vogue,  besides  which  there  was  the  consecrated 
bread.  The  clergy  prepared  a  piece  of  bread  or 
cheese,  an  ounce  in  weight,  which  was  easily  swal- 
lowed by  the  innocent,  but  which  stuck  in  the  throat 
of  the  guilty,  and  choked  him.  Of  such  a  morsel, 
Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  died  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor;  and,  according  as  the  accused  was 
suspected  or  hated,  it  was  well  known  how  to  pre- 
pare the  morsel.  Under  the  Norman  dominion,  this 
ordeal  was  supplanted  by  the  wager  of  battle.  The 
wager  of  battle  (vadiatio  duelli)  was  used  even  in 
civil  cases,  and,  according  to  the  most  ancient  cus- 
tom, it  depended  on  the  accused,  if  the  accuser  had 
supported  his  accusation  by  witnesses,  to  choose 
whether  he  would  have  recourse  to  this  means,  or 
swear  to  his  innocence  with  twice  as  many  compur- 
gators as  the  accuser  had  produced,  though  not  above 
twelve.  This  was  called  vadiatio  legis  (wager  of 
law).  In  civil  causes,  the  wager  of  battle  disap- 
peared in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Henry  II. 
introduced  into  the  assizes  a  trial  by  jury.  But  in 
penal  prosecutions,  on  the  contrary,  it  continued 
much  longer.  The  accused  is  still  asked  how  he 
will  be  tried;  and,  though  the  answer — "by  the 
law  of  the  land,''  or  "  by  the  country"  (per  legem 
terree,  or  per  patriam) — has  become  a  mere  formality, 
yet,  as  late  as  1819,  a  singular  trial  for  murder  took 
place,  in  which  it  stood  at  the  option  of  the  accused 
to  challenge  the  accuser  to  the  wager  of  battle.  (See 
Kendall's  Appeal  of  Murder,  London,  1819,  and 
Appeal.)  A  court  of  justice,  moreover,  formerly, 
existed  in  England,  which  judged  without  jury, 
called  the  star-chamber  (camera  stellata) — a  name 
respecting  the  derivation  of  which  antiquarians  are 
not  agreed.  It  consisted  of  some  lords,  both  tem- 
poral and  spiritual,  members  of  the  privy  council, 
and  two  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  West- 
minster, and  had  properly  jurisdiction  only  of  some 
particular  cases,  rebellion,  perjury,  the  official  mis- 
conduct of  sheriffs,  &c. ,  but  extended  its  jurisdiction 
farther  and  farther,  and  became,  especially  under 
'Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.,  an  instrument  of  the 
most  arbitrary  power.  After  it  had  long  been  a 
subject  of  terror  and  hatred,  it  was  entirely  abolished 
under  Charles  I.,  in  1641.  The  trial  by  jury  has 
since  been  regarded  in  England  as  one  of  the  funda- 
mental pillars  of  the  constitution.  By  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act  (see  Habeas  Corpus  Act)  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  greater  security  has  been  provided,  that 
the  trial  by  jury  shall  be  withheld  from  no  one  ;  it  is 
only  to  be  lamented,  that  the  petition  for  such  an 
order  is  attended  with  extraordinary  expense. 

II.  History  of  the  Jury  in  France.  In  the  article 
France,  some  of  the  cruelties  are  mentioned,  which 
are  chargeable  to  the  administration  of  penal  justice 
in  France  before  the  revolution.  Judicial  despotism, 
united  with  ignorance  and  corruption,  was  exhibited 
in  horrid  forms.  The  laws  were  severe.  The  ordi- 
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pnnce  of  criminal  procedure  of  1 670  was  written  in 
blood,  giving  np  the  accused  to  (he  arbitrary  will  of 
the  judge,  and  denying  him  the  aid  of  counsel, 
excepting  in  a  few  cases  (Tit.  14.  sect.  8);  admitting 
a  double  application  of  the  torture  (the  question  pri'- 
paratoire,  to  extort  from  the  accused  a  confession  of 
liis  own  guilt,  and  the  question  prealable  before  exe- 
cution, to  compel  him  to  reveal  his  accomplices); 
and  allowing  any  judge,  even  the  patrimonial  courts, 
to  institute  a  process  without  any  statement  of  the 
ground  of  suspicion.  The  judges  were  even  more 
severe  than  the  laws.  Their  ignorance  and  care- 
lessness occasioned  mistakes  and  abuses,  which  their 
pride  and  the  clannish  spirit  of  the  higher  classes 
prevented  from  being  rectified,  and  under  the  opera- 
tion of  which  crowds  of  innocent  persons  lost  liberty, 
property,  reputation,  and  even  life.  Even  the  most 
atrocious  criminals,  Damiens,  for  instance,  could  not 
be  legally  sentenced  to  such  cruel  torments  as  this 
offender  actually  underwent,  when  torn  to  pieces  by 
wild  horses.  All  the  districts,  therefore,  in  1789, 
were  unanimous  in  desiring  that  the  judgment  in 
criminal  cases  should  be  made  dependent  on  the 
verdict  of  a  jury.  In  fact,  such  a  provision  was  in- 
troduced into  the  constitution  of  September,  1791, 
and  on  this  subject  there  was  hardly  any  difference 
of  opinion.  The  form  of  the  English  institution  was 
followed, — a  grand  jury  being  appointed  to  find  bills 
of  accusation,  and,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  process, 
which  was  to  be  public  and  oral,  the  question  of  fact 
was  to  be  determined  by  a  jury  of  twelve  persons. 
There  were  to  be,  also,  as  at  present,  justices  of  the 
peace,  clothed  with  proper  judicial  authority  only  in 
oases  of  minor  importance  and  disputes  respecting 
the  right  of  possession  ;  and  likewise  district  courts, 
who  should  exercise  a  mutual  appellate  jurisdiction 
in  regard  to  each  other's  decisions.  The  judges 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  people,  to  remain  six  years 
in  office,  were  to  be  re-eligible  at  the  end  of  this 
period,  and  to  be  paid,  scantily  indeed,  by  the  state, 
lieing  prohibited  from  receiving  any  fees.  These 
provisions  were  made  by  the  law  of  Aug.  24,  1790, 
respecting  the  organization  of  the  courts.  An  ordi- 
nance respecting  criminal  jurisdiction  ofSept.29,1791, 
a  penal  code  of  Oct.  6,  1791,  and  the  regulations 
for  the  conduct  of  criminal  prosecutions,  Oct.  21, 1791, 
completed  this  new  system,  which  has  been  subse- 
quently retained  in  its  fundamental  principles,  though 
not  without  undergoing  essential  alterations,  by 
which  a  portion  of  the  benefits,  that  are  ascribed  to 
the  constitution  of  English  criminal  courts,  was  lost 
again,  and  the  influence  of  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment on  the  administration  of  justice  (it  is  said) 
improperly  enlarged.  The  criminal  courts  were  at 
first  derived  from  the  district  courts,  the  judges  sitting 
alternately  in  the  criminal  courts  of  the  department. 
One  of  the  judges  was  director  of  the  jury,  drew  up 
the  indictment,  and  assembled  the  jurors.  The  jury 
of  accusation  (d 'accusation)  consisted  of  eight  mem- 
bers, three  voices  for  the  accused  being  sufficient  to 
reject  the  complaint.  This  jury  of  accusation  is  now 
entirely  abolished  in  the  new  criminal  ordinance  of 
November  17,  1808.  (See  Codes  les  Cinq.)  The 
criminal  courts  for  more  important  causes  (cours 
d'assises]  are  now  deputations  of  the  king's  court 
(cour  royafe  or  cour  d'appel),  and  the  decision 
respecting  complaints  is  committed  to  a  division  of 
the  cour  royale.  The  liberty  of  the  accused  to  hold 
consultation  with  counsel  is  less  restricted  by  the 
new  laws  than  by  late  practice.  According  to  a 
very  doubtful  interpretation  of  the  article  302  of  the 
act  of  1808,  to  regulate  criminal  process,  the  counsel 
is  allowed  access  to  the  accused  only  a  few  days 
before  the  beginning  of  the  public  prosecution. 
And,  in  some  cases,  as  in  libels,  the  definitive 


decision  is  taken  from  the  jury,  and  given  to  tli6 
police  courts.  To  require  the  unanimous  agreement 
of  the  jurors  to  a  verdict,  which,  even  in  England,  is 
often  attended  with  great  difficulties,  and  leads  to 
striking  inconsistencies,  was  soon  found  entirely 
impossible  in  France.  The  simplicity  of  the  English 
process,  which,  at  the  end  of  the  proceedings,  leaves 
to  the  jury  the  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty,  it  was 
found  in  France  impracticable  to  imitate.  In  Eng- 
land,  only  the  most  important  witnesses  are  brought 
forward,  and  a  day,  or,  in  very  complicated  cases, 
three  or  four  days  are  sufficient  to  complete  a  trial, 
and  consequently  no  uncommon  powers  of  mind  are 
required  to  retain  the  testimony  in  the  memory. 
But,  in  France,  even  the  most  unimportant  testimony 
is  admitted.  Hence  several  hundred  witnesses  are 
sometimes  brought  forward,  and  more  weeks  spent 
in  a  case  than  there  would  be  days  employed  in 
England.  It  having  been  found  absolutely  imprac- 
ticable to  insist  on  unanimity  in  the  jury,  it  has  been 
resolved  to  assume  the  simple  majority  of  seven 
against  five,  as  decisive.  But  in  that  case  the  court 
itself  is  obliged  to  deliberate  on  the  same  points, 
and  an  acquittal  takes  place,  if  the  majority  of  the 
judges  coincide  with  the  minority  of  the  jurors,  so  as 
to  make  the  numbers  of  voices  in  favour  of  the 
acquittal  equal  to  those  for  condemnation.  The 
courts  have  also  the  right  to  set  aside  the  verdict  of 
the  jury,  if  it  appears  to  them  to  rest  entirely  on  an 
error;  but  this  must  be  their  own  free  act,  and 
cannot  be  proposed  by  any  one.  A  simple  majority 
of  jurors  decided  the  case  of  Fonk,  and,  at  Paris,  in 
1823,  that  of  doctor  Castaing,  indicted  on  a  charge 
of  poisoning.  Among  the  objections  made  to  the 
new  French  criminal  process  is  the  excessive  power 
committed  to  the  president.  In  England,  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses  is  carried  'on  by  the  prosecutor, 
and  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  but  in  France,  by 
the  president  alone.  And  there  is  frequently  seen  a 
very  striking  exercise  of  this  privilege,  as  well  as  a 
hostility  to  the  defendant,  which  ill  comports  with 
the  judicial  office.  But  the  loudest  complaints  that 
at  present  are  made,  are  of  the  selection  of  jurors 
(which  belongs  to  the  prefect  alone),  and  the  restric- 
tion of  the  right  of  challenging.  The  prefect  draws 
up  a  list  of  sixty  jurors,  of  which  the  president  of 
the  assizes  strikes  out  twenty:  the  defendant  (or 
defendants  collectively,  however  many  there  may  be 
of  them)  and  the  attorney-general,  each,  can  strike 
out  twelve,  and  the  rest  constitute  the  jury.  In  this 
way  it  is  possible  to  collect  a  jury  consisting  of  the 
enemies  of  the  accused,  and  it  is  asserted  that  this  is 
often  done  in  the  case  of  prosecutions  for  political 
offences.  The  best  French  jurists  (Dupin,  Berenger, 
Paillet,  Bavoux,  &c.)  are  therefore  fully  agreed, 
that  the  French  jury  contributes  little  towards  a  pure 
administration  of  justice.  Even  in  England,  its  value 
is  very  doubtful.  It  may  seem  rash  to  attempt  to 
assail  the  general  conviction,  not  only  of  the  English, 
but  of  the  French  also,  and  other  nations  that  recog- 
nise, in  this  popular  institution,  the  palladium  of  all 
genuine  civil  freedom,  and  place  entire  confidence  in 
their  trial  by  jury  But  it  is  only  the  cases  of 
political  prosecutions,  or  those  in  which  the  innocent 
have  been  pursued  by  the  revenge  of  the  great, 
which  give  to  the  trial  by  jury  its  reputation  ;  and 
there  is  still  another  question,  not  only  whether  the 
jury  always  merits  this  reputation,  but  whether  the 
desired  advantage  cannot  be  attained  equally  well, 
and  even  better,  by  a  proper  organization  of  the 
judicial  office.  But  to  return  to  what  we  were 
saying  on  the  value  of  the  jury :  This  body  in  Eng 
land  was  not  able  to  prevent  the  infamous  judge 
Jeffreys  (chief-justice  under  James  II.)  from  gratify- 
ing his  private  hatred,  nor  has  the  French  jury  been 
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able  to  oppose  any  obstacles  of  importance  to  such 
HII  abuse  of  the  judicial  office.  Algernon  Sidney 
and  lord  Russell  were  condemned  to  death  by  the 
verdict  of  a  jury.  For  common  criminal  cases,  there 
can  hardly  be  any  more  uncertain,  fluctuating  form 
of  decision  than  the  trial  by  jurors,  who,  without 
imparting  to  others  the  grounds  of  their  verdict,  or 
even  settling  any  just  grounds  in  their  own  minds, 
decide  on  the  honour,  freedom  and  life  of  their  fellow 
citizens.  In  the  first  place,  the  actual  existence  of 
a  crime  need  not  be  proved  according  to  fixed  rules. 
Suppose  the  case  of  a  man  being  missed,  or  of  a 
corpse  being  found — the  jury  are  persuaded  that  a 
murder  must  have  been  committed,  and  pronounce 
some  suspected  person  guilty,  when  it  is'  possible 
that  the  missing  man  still  lives,  or  that  the  dead  man 
perished  without  personal  violence.  Some  years 
since,  David  Evans  was  executed  in  London  as  the 
murderer  of  his  wife,  because  an  apothecary,  who 
had  never  practised  as  a  surgeon,  maintained  that 
the  woman  died  in  consequence  of  a  wound  on  her 
head,  while  a  surgeon  in  actual  practice  asserted,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  wound  had  nothing  to  do  with 
her  death,  and  that  this  was  occasioned  by  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels.  (Morning  Chronicle,  1818, 
February  24.)  In  the  second  place,  the  jury  give 
their  verdict  on  the  slightest  and  most  remote  evi- 
dence, when  the  offence  in  question  is  an  injury  to 
property,  a  theft,  robbery,  fraud,  or  the  like.  The 
instances  in  which  the  innocence  of  persons  con- 
demned for  such  offences  subsequently  appears  are 
therefore  constantly  increasing,  and  the  explanation 
of  this  circumstance  is  to  be  found  in  the  character 
of  the  jury,  who  are  taken  mostly  from  men  of  busi- 
ness in  the  mkldle  classes,  who  feel  more  hostility  to 
a  thief  qr  a  swindler  than  to  a  murderer.  The  jury 
act,  in  fact,  the  part  of  legislators :  when  the  penalty 
imposed  by  the  law  appears  to  them  too  severe, — as, 
for  instance,  the  punishment  of  death  for  stealing 
property  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings, — they  settle 
at  their  own  pleasure  the  degree  of  the  offence,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  strictness  of  the  law  ;  and  it  has  hap- 
pened that  a  jury  has  declared  a  man  who  had  stolen 
ten  guineas  (210  shillings)  guilty  of  theft  to  the 
amount  of  thirty-nine  shillings.  The  personal  feelings 
of  the  jury  towards  the  accused,  and  the  light  in 
which  they  regard  the  offence,  often  determine  what 
the  verdict  will  be,  before  the  trial  is  begun.  It 
has  been  proposed,  in  Germany,  to  make  juries 
give  their  reasons  for  their  verdicts ;  but  this  only 
proves  that  the  nature  of  this  institution  is  not 
understood.  An  exhibition  of  their  reasons  comports 
as  little  with  their  nature  as  a  further  examination 
by  a  different  tribunal.  The  verdict  of  the  jury 
comes  like  a  decree  of  destiny,  without  being  capable 
of  justification,  examination",  or  amendment ;  for  the 
whole  of  the  decision  rests  on  things  which  cannot 
be  a  second  time  exhibited  in  exactly  the  same 
modifications — the  deportment  of  the  accused  and 
the  witnesses,  the  individual  and  momentary  disposi- 
tions of  the  jurors.  Even  in  England,  doubts  of  the 
importance  of  the  trial  by  jury  are  by  degrees 
excited,  and  there  is  an  approximation  to  the  funda- 
mental views  of  the  German  criminal  process,  which 
aims  at  exciting  the  moral  feelings  of  the  criminal 
by  solitude  and  examination,  and  producing  a  con- 
fession, which  makes  the  accused  his  own  judge.  No 
criminal  is  so  hardened  as  never  to  experience  a 
state  of  mind  when  the  burden  of  conscience  is  too 
heavy  for  him,  and  he  desires  to  reconcile  himself  to 
the  law  and  his  inward  judge.  To  produce  this 
effect  is  the  aim  of  the  criminal  judges  of  Germany; 
and  certainly  it  is  at  least  as  conformable  to  the  high 
dignity  of  the  administration  of  justice  as  the  trial  by 
«ury.  The  abridgment  of  the  length  of  the  process, 


and  the  publicity  of  the  administration  of  penal 
justice,  are  different  tilings,  and,  though  they  are 
commonly  united  witli  the  trial  by  jury,  are  advan 
tages  which  may  be  imbodied  with  any  other  system. 
The  views  suggested  in  the  previous  part  of  this 
article,  written,  as  has  been  already  observed,  by  a 
civilian  unaccustomed  to  the  practical  operation  of 
the  trial  by  jury,  deserve  the  consideration  of  minds 
accustomed  to  a  different  course  of  jurisprudence, 
not  only  from  their  theoretical  acuteness,  but  from 
their  development  of  supposed  practical  defects  in 
the  trial  by  jury.  It  seems  fit,  therefore,  to  give 
another  exposition  of  this  subject,  which  is  main- 
tained by  persons  educated  under  the  common  Jaw, 
and  to  suggest  some  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  deemed 
the  bulwark  of  public  liberty,  and  the  best  safeguard 
of  private  rights  under  our  forms  of  free  government. 
The  remaining  part  of  this  article  is  to  be  considered 
as  independent  of  the  foregoing ;  not  so  much  as 
presenting  a  counter  view,  but  as  presenting  the  true 
grounds  on  which  the  institution  was  established, 
and  is  still  dear  to  the  free  inhabitants  of  Britain 
and  America. 

I.  The  Origin  of  the  Trial  by  Jury.     It  has  been 
traced  back  by  antiquarians  to  a  very  early  period  in 
British  history,  and  seems,  indeed,  in  some  form,  if 
not  coeval  with  the  origin  of  the  civil  government  in 
England,  at  least  to  have  been  used  time  out  of  mind 
in  that  kingdom.     It  is  lost  among  the  early  Saxon 
colonies  ;  and  probably  was  derived  from  the  mode 
of  administering  justice  by  the  peers  of  the  litigant 
parties  in  the  feudal  institutions  of  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany.     Mr  Justice  Blackstone  (3  Comm.  349, 
350)   considers  that  this  tribunal  was   universally 
established  among  all  the  northern  nations,  and  so 
interwoven   with  their  very   constitution,   that  the 
earliest  accounts  of  the  one  give  us  also  some  traces 
of  the  other.     Mr  Wynne  (Eunomus,  Ding.  3,  s.  50) 
seems  to  entertain  a  different  opinion,  and,  after 
stating  that  its  origin  is  obscure  (caput  inter  nubila 
condit),  he  asserts,  that  it  is  the  noblest  form  of 
policy  that  was  ever  invented  on  earth,  and  comes 
nearest  the  impartiality  of  heaven.     But,  whatever 
may  be  the  origin  of  the  trial,  it  is  of  very  high 
antiquity.     And  Magna  C/iarta  (ch.  29)  referred  to 
it  as  an  existing  institution,    and  provided  that  no 
person  should  be  hurt,  either  in  his  person  or  pro- 
perty, unless  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers  or  the 
laws  of  the  realm  (nisi  per  legate  judicimn  parium 
suorum  vel per  legem  terra). 

II.  The  different  Kinds  of  Juries.     Juries  are  of 
two  sorts,  viz.  grand  juries  and  petty  juries.     The 
former  may  consist  of  any  number  more  than  twelve, 
and  less  than  twenty-four  persons.   The  office  of  the 
grand  jury  is  to  accuse  persons  who  are  supposed  to 
be  guilty  of  an  offence.     It  may,  therefore,  properly 
be  called  the  Jury  of  accusation.     The  petty  or  petit 
jury  consists  of  twelve  persons  only,  and  may  properly 
be  called  the  jury  of  trials,  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases. 

III.  We  shall  first    consider    the    organization, 
functions,  and  proceedings  of  the  grand  jury.     The 
mode  of  accusation  is   by  a  written   statement  in 
solemn  form,  describing  the  offence,  with  all  the 
proper  accompaniments  of  time  and  circumstances, 
and  certainty  of  act  and  person,  which  is  called  an 
indictment,  or  by  a  mode  less  formal  (which  is  usually 
the  spontaneous  act  of  the  grand  jury),   called  a 
presentment,  and  which  is  afterwards  put  into  solemn 
form   by  some   proper  officer.     No   indictment  or 
presentment  can  be  made  except  by  the  concurrence 
of  at  least  twelve  of  the  jurors.     The  grand  jury 
may  accuse  upon  their  own  knowledge  ;  but  it  is 
generally  done  upon  the  testimony  of  witnesses  under 
oath,  and  other  evidence  produced  and  heard  before 
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them.*  The  proceedings  of  the  grand  jury  are,  in 
Uie  first  instance,  at  the  instigation  of  the  govern- 
ment or  other  prosecutor,  and  are  ex  parte,  and  in 
secret  deliberation.  The  accused  has  no  knowledge 
of,  nor  right  to  interfere  with,  their  proceedings.  If 
they  find  the  accusation  true  (which  is  usually  drawn 
up  in  form  by  the  public  prosecutor),  they  write  upon 
the  indictment  the  words  "  a  true  bill,"  which  is 
'signed  by  the  foreman,  or  chief  of  the  grand  jury, 
and  is  presented  to  the  court  publicly,  and  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  jurors.  If  the  indictment  is  not 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  grand  jury,  the  word 
"  ignoramus'"  (we  are  ignorant),  or  "  not  a  true 
bill,"  or  "  not  found,"  is  written  on  it  by  the  grand 
jury,  or  by  their  foreman,  and  it  is  then,  in  common 
parlance,  said  to  be  ignored,  and  the  accusation  is 
tli<inissed,  as  unfounded.  When  the  grand  jury 
return  an  indictment  as  a  true  bill  (billa  vera),  the 
indictment  is  said  to  be  found,  and  the  party  stands 
indicted,  and  may  be  required  to  be  put  upon  his 
trial.  When  the  indictment  is  not  found,  or  is 
declared  to  be  not  true,  the  accused,  if  he  is  in 
custody,  or  has  been  in  any  way  required  to  appear 
at  the  court,  and  answer  to  any  accusation  against 
him,  is  entitled  to  be  discharged,  or  dismissed  from 
any  further  inquiry  or  attendance  before  the  court. 
Every  public  offence  may  be  properly  the  subject  of 
nn  indictment,  and  taken  cognizance  of  by  the  grand 
jury  of  the  county  within  which  it  is  committed.  But 
there  is  another  mode  of  proceeding  at  the  common 
law,  at  the  suit  of  the  king,  called  an  information, 
which  is  similar  to  an  indictment,  except  that  it  is 
not  found  by  the  grand  jury,  and  is  filed,  ex  officio,  by 
the  proper  officer  of  the  government.  An  informa- 
tion cannot  be  filed  except  in  cases  of  mere  mis- 
demeanors, or  offences  not  capital ;  for,  whenever 
any  capital  offence  is  charged  against  a  party,  he 
cannot  be  put  upon  his  trial  unless  the  accusation  be 
made  by  the  grand  jury  by  indictment. 

IV.  The  Organization  of  the  Grand  Jury.  The 
functions  being  such  as  we  have  stated,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  duties  require  great  care  in  the  selection  of 
the  persons  who  are  to  serve  as  grand  jurors.  A  pre- 
cept, commonly  called  a  venire  facias,  issues  to  the 
sheriff  of  every  county,  some  time  before  any  court 
of  criminal  jurisdiction  is  held  therein,  requiring  him 
to  summon  twenty-four  good  and  lawful  men  of  his 
county,  to  attend  the  court,  to  inquire  into,  and  present 
all  offences  committed  within  the  body  of  the  county. 
At  the  common  law,  these  grand  jurors  are  required 
to  be  freeholders  of  the  county,  and  in  England,  where 
the  sheriff  makes  the  selection,  they  are  usually  gen- 
tlemen of  the  first  respectability  in  the  county.  In 
the  United  States  of  America,  different  modes  pre- 
vail in  different  states  in  the  selection  of  grand  jurors. 
In  some,  the  grand  jurors  are  chosen,  as  in  England, 
by  the  sheriffs ;  in  others,  as  in  the  New  England 
States,  the  grand  jurors  are  drawn  by  the  town 
officers,  from  boxes  containing  the  names  of  all  the 
persons  qualified  to  serve,  from  time  to  time,  and  in 
such  numbers  as  are  required  ;  and  the  names  so 
drawn  are  returned  to  the  sheriff,  and  by  him  to  the 
court.  But,  in  whatever  way  the  grand  jurors  are 
selected,  their  names  are  returned  on  a  piece  of  parch- 


•  There  are  no  grand  juries  in  Scotland,  except  in  cases 
•  f  iiUh  treason,  where  the  law  is  similar  to  that  of  England. 
In  all  other  criminal  trials,  in  Scotland,  a  number  of  jury. 
men,  not  exceeding  forty-five,  is  cited.  Of  this  number 
>ire  chosen  by  the  judge  to  sit  upon  each  trial,  the 
prisoner  being  allowed  to  object  to  any  of  them  upon  good 
ground*.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  jury  be  unanimous, 
•s  in  Kncland,  in  their  verdict  a  majority  being  con- 
sidered sufficient.  Clergymen, surgeons,  and  butchers, are 
exempted  from  the  office  of  jurymen.  See  the  article 
Scotland,  section  Law. 


ment  or  paper,  by  the  sheriff,  which  is  called  H 
and  as  many  of  them  as  appear  in  court  are  sworn  on 
the  grand  jury,  not  exceeding  twenty-three,  so  that 
twelve  may  constitute  a  majority.  Their  oath  is, 
in  substance,  that  they  will  diligently  inquire  and  true 
presentment  make  of  all  offences  committed  within 
the  county  ;  that  the  government's  counsel,  that  of 
their  fellows,  and  their  own,  they  will  keep  secret ; 
that  they  will  present  no  man  for  envy  or  malice  ; 
neither  will  they  leave  any  one  unrepresented  from 
fear,  favour,  affection,  or  hope  of  reward ;  but  that 
they  will  present  things  truly  as  they  come  to  their 
knowledge,  according  to  their  best  understanding. 
Usually,  the  presiding  judge  of  the  court  instructs 
them  in  the  matters  which  are  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion, by  delivering  to  them  a  charge,  containing  a 
summary  of  the  offences  and  other  business  which 
may  come  before  them.  They  then  retire  to  their 
room,  and  sit,  as  has  been  said,  in  secret,  hearing 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  prosecution  only,  as  the 
main  question  before  them  is,  whether  the  party 
accused  ought  to  be  put  upon  his  trial  to  answer  the 
accusation.  But  they  are  always  bound  to  act  upon 
legal  evidence,  and  are  instructed  that  they  ought 
not  to  find  an  indictment  unless  upon  their  oaths  they 
are  persuaded,  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  that  the 
accusation  is  true.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the 
grand  jury  is  to  inquire  only  into  crimes  committed  in 
the  county  for  which  they  sit.  And  this  is  regularly 
true  at  the  common  law,  for  no  man  was  bound  to 
answer  for  any  crime  but  before  his  peers  in  the 
county  and  neighbourhood  where  it  was  committed. 
But,  by  sundry  statutes,  both  in  Englandand  America, 
some  offences,  not  committed  within  a  county,  have, 
to  prevent  a  defect  of  justice,  been  made  cognizable 
therein.  To  enumerate  these  offences  would  occupy 
too  large  a  space.  There  are  proper  powers  vested 
in  the  courts  to  compel  the  attendance  of  grand 
jurors  ;  and  if  any  are  returned  who  are  not  qualified, 
they  may  be  excluded  from  the  panel ;  and  if  an 
indictment  be  found  by  persons  not  qualified,  the 
accused  may  except  to  it  on  this  account.  Thus  care- 
ful has  the  law  been,  in  the  original  selection  of 
grand  jurors,  who  are  supposed,  and  indeed  required, 
to  be  men  of  integrity,  impartiality  and  intelligence, 
and  above  all  just  objection.  And  thus  a  body  of 
men,  brought  together  for  the  occasion,  and  for  that 
only,  are  placed  between  the  government  and  the 
citizen,  as  a  shield  against  oppression  and  injury,  and 
to  afford  a  reasonable  protection  to  him,  if  he  be  not 
justly  suspected  of  a  crime. 

V.  As  to  Petty  or  Petit  Juries,  or,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  Traverse  Juries.  These  consist, 
as  has  been  already  said,  of  twelve  persons,  and  no 
more,  for  the  trial  of  all  criminal  offences,  and  of  all 
issues  of  fact  in  civil  cases  at  the  common  law. 
There  are  some  peculiar  modes  of  trial  by  jury  in 
England,  where  a  larger  number  than  twelve  is 
required,  which  may  be  called  the  extraordinary  trial 
by  jury;  as,  for  instance,  a  grand  assize  for  the  trial  of 
issues  in  writs  of  right,  which  consists  of  four  knights 
and  twelve  other  persons  ;  and  the  jury  of  attaint,  to 
convict  a  former  jury  of  a  corrupt  verdict,  which  con- 
sists of  twenty-fowr  jurors.  But  these  modes  of  trial 
are,  at  present,  wholly  disused  in  America  ;  and,  in 
England,thatof  a  jury  ofattaint  has  fallen  into  neglect, 
since  the  general  use  of  the  remedy  of  moving  for  a 
new  trial,  where  the  verdict  is  unsatisfactory.  And 
first,  as  to  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases.  This  is 
generally  confined  to  issues  of  fact  in  proceedings  at 
common  law,  as  contra-distinguished  from  proceed- 
ings in  equity  and  admiralty.  When,  then,  the  parties 
have,  in  their  written  pleadings,  or  allegations,  come 
to  a  fact  which  is  denied  on  one  side,  and  affirmed 
.  on  the  other,  in  a  regular  mode,  the  cause  is  said  to 
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l>e  at  issue,  and  the  fact  in  controversy  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  jury.  For  this  purpose,  in  England,  a 
precept  issues  to  the  sheriff'  of  the  proper  county, 
requiring  him  to  select  and  summon  to  the  court  at 
which  the  trial  is  to  be  had,  a  suitable  number  of 
jurors,  for  the  trial  of  the  cause  ;  and  he  accordingly 
makes  return  of  the  names  of  the  jurors,  on  a  piece 
of  parchment  or  paper  (thence,  as  before  stated,  cal- 
led apanel),  who  are  compellable  to  attend  at  the 
time  and  place  appointed.  If  the  sheriff  have  any 
interest  in  the  case,  or  is  not  impartial,  or  is  related 
to  the  parties,  the  jurors  are  selected  by  some  other 
proper  officer,  and  usually  by  the  coroner  of  the 
comity.  The  qualifications  of  petty  jurors  do  not  dif- 
fer, generally,  from  those  required  as  to  grand  jurors, 
their  duties  being  equally  important,  and  requiring 
equal  intelligence.  When  the  cause  is  called  for  trial, 
if  all  the  jurors  do  not  appear,  or  any  of  them  are  justly 
objected  to  and  set  aside  (of  which  we  shall  speak 
hereafter),  the  deficiency  may  be  supplied  from  among 
the  by-staiiders,  having  suitable  qualifications,  which 
is  called  taking  jurors  de  talibus  circumslantibus, 
from  which  circumstance  the  persons  thus  selected 
are  denominated  talesmen.  The  jury,  being  thus 
full,  and  above  objection,  are  sworn  (severally  or 
together,  according  to  the  local  usage  in  each  state) 
well  and  truly  to  try  the  issue  between  the  parties, 
and  a  true  verdict  to  give  "  according  to  the  evi- 
dence" (or  "according  to  the  law  and  the  evidence 
given  them,"  by  the  local  usage  of  some  states).  In 
some  cases,  special  juries  are  allowed  to  be  selected, 
in  a  particular  mode,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  par- 
ticular causes  ;  in  other  cases,  the  trials  are  by  a  jury 
chosen  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  thence  called  a 
common  jury.  But  these  distinctions  are  unknown 
in  :some  of  the  states  of  .America,  though  they  are 
very  important  in  the  practice  in  England.  After  the 
jury  is  sworn,  the  cause  is  then  tried  in  open  court, 
the  evidence  is  then  offered,  and  the  witnesses  pub- 
licly sworn  and  examined  in  the  presence  of  the 
judges,  the  counsel  on  each  side,  the  jury,  and  all 
other  persons  in  attendance.  The  question,  whether 
any  evidence  is  competent  to  be  given  to  the  jury, 
is,  if  any  objection  is  made,  first  decided  by  the  court. 
If  rejected,  it  is  never  heard  by  the  jury  ;  if  admitted, 
it  is  then  read,  or,  if  given  by  a  witness,  he  is  then 
examined  before  the  jury.  The  party  who.calls  a  wit- 
ness first  examines  him,  and  he  is  then  liable  to  be 
cross-examined  by  the  other  side ;  and  if  any  question 
is  asked  which  either  party  deems  improper,  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court  is  taken  on  it  before  the  witness  is 
allowed  to  give  his  answer.  So,  also,  it  is,  in  respect  to 
any  written  evidence  or  document  offered  at  the  trial. 
And  if  either  party  requests  it,  the  judge  who  presides 
at  the  trial  makes  a  note,  in  writing,  of  the  objection, 
so  that  the  party  may  avail  himself  of  it  afterwards, 
upon  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  or  by  a  writ  of  error, 
in  a  suitable  manner.  Before  the  evidence  is  offered, 
the  counsel  for  the  party  who  opens  the  cause,  on 
each  side  makes  a  short  introduction,  stating  the  case, 
the  points  in  controversy,  and  the  facts  which  he 
expects  to  prove,  so  that  the  jury  may  more  clearly 
understand  the  bearing  of  the  evidence,  as  it  is  pro- 
duced. After  all  the  evidence  is  gone  through,  the 
counsel  on  each  bide  argue  the  case  to  the  jury,  at 
large,  commenting  upon  every  part  of  it,  and  each 
insisting  upon  a  verdict  in  his-  favour.  If  any  ques- 
tions of  law  arise  (as  in  most  instances  they  do), 
the  judge  is  requested,  and  is  bound,  publicly  to 
state  his  opinion  on  all  the  points  of  law  applicable 
to  it.  This  he  ordinarily  does  in  summing  up  the 
case,  after  the  arguments  of  the  counsel  are  over  ; 
but  he  may  do  it  before,  if  he  chooses.  When  the 
arguments  are  finished,  the  presiding  judge,,  in  Eng- 
land, and  of  most  of  the  states  in  America,  proceeds  to 


address  the  jury,  stating  to  them  the  questions,  reca- 
pitulating the  evidence,  and  commenting  on  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  he  deems  correct,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  jury  to  understand  it  well,  and  to 
apply  the  law  properly  to  it.  In  these  addresses,  he 
often  freely  expresses  his  opinion  as  to  the  weight  of 
evidence,  the  sufficiency  of  the  proofs,  the  force  of 
particular  objections,  and  the  comments  of  the 
counsel .  But,  it  being  a  principle  of  law,  that  the 
jury  is  to  respond  as  to  matters  of  fact,  and  the 
judges  as  to  matters  of  law  (ad  quastiones  facti  re- 
spondent juratores,  ad  qucestiones  legis  respondent 
judices),  it  is  always  understood,  that  these  com- 
ments on  matters  of  fact  are  not  binding  on  the  jury, 
and  that  they  are  given  solely  with  a  view  of 
enabling  the  jury  to  exercise  their  functions  more 
perfectly,  and  that  the  jury  are  at  liberty  to  disre- 
gard them  if  they  please.  But,  generally  speaking, 
they  do  receive  great  weight  from  the  jury,  who 
naturally  place  confidence  in  the  judges,  from  their 
talents,  experience,  and  impartiality  ;  and  therefore, 
unless  the  judge  obviously  exhibits  some  impro- 
prieties, or  betrays  some  unjustifiable  feeling,  they 
consider  him  as  a  friend,  aiding  and  assisting  them 
in  their  duty  ;  and,  his  addresses  being  always  in 
public,  and  open  to  the  criticism  of  the  public,  as 
well  as  of  the  profession,  it  rarely  occurs  that  his  con- 
duct is  deemed  exceptionable.  Still  the  jury  have  a 
right  to  form,  and  do  form  an  independent  judgment 
upon  matters  of  fact ;  and  their  judgment  is  often 
conclusive.  After  the  judge  has  finished  his  sum- 
mary, the  jury  withdraw  into  a  private  room,  where 
they  are  kept  together  for  the  purpose  of  deliberation, 
until  they  have  all  agreed  in  a  verdict  (veredictum) 
upon  the  point  in  controversy.  They  are  not  permitted 
to  have  any  intercourse  with  any  other  persons,  and 
are  allowed,  during  their  continuance  in  secret  ses 
sioii,  to  have  only  such  food  and  other  necessaries  as 
are  indispensable.  Indeed,  by  the  old  law,  they  were 
to  be  kept  without  meat,  drink,  fire  or  candle,  until 
they  were  agreed,  unless  by  permission  of  the  court, 
which  soon,  however,  became  almost  a  matter  ot 
course.  When  they  are  agreed,  they  come  into  open 
court,  and  their  names  being  called,  they  deliver  in 
their  verdict,  which  is  recorded  by  the  proper  officer, 
who  then  reads  it  aloud  to  the  jury,  and  asks  them  if 
they  agree  to  it  as  recorded,  to  which  they  publicly 
assent.  If  either  party  doubts  it,  the  jurymen  are 
severally  asked  if  they  agree,  which  is  called  polling 
the  jury.  Sometimes  when  the  facts  are  very  com- 
plicated, or  involve  questions  of  law  of  great  diffi- 
culty, the  jury  instead  of  finding  a  general  verdict, 
that  the  issue  of  fact  is  for  the  plaintiff1  or  for  the 
defendant,  state  all  the  facts  at  large,  and  ask  the 
court  to  decide  upon  those  facts,  whether  the  issue 
ought  to  be  found  for  the  plaintiff'  or  for  the  defen- 
dant. This  is  called  a  special  verdict.  It  rarely 
occurs  in  criminal  cases,  and  is  not  very  common  in 
civil  cases.  But  the  jury  are  never  obliged  to  find 
a  special  verdict,  and  may,  in  all  cases,  give  a 
general  verdict,  if  they  choose.  If  the  jury,  after 
being  kept  together  a  considerable  time,  cannot 
agree,  they  are  usually  brought  into  court  by  the 
proper  officer,  and  the  court,  if  their  difficulty  is 
about  any  matter  of  law,  often  makes  additional 
explanations.  But  if,  after  every  reasonable  effort, 
the  jury  continue  to  disagree,  they  are  discharged  by 
the  court,  and  the  cause  must  then  be  tried  anew. 
In  criminal  cases,  and  especially  in  capital  cases,  tlie 
court  with  great  reluctance  allow  the  discharge 
of  a  jury,  alter  the  cause  is  once  committed  to  them. 
Next,  as  to  the  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases. 
Here  the  qualifications  of  jurors  do  not  differ  from 
those  required  in  civil  cases.  But  the  law.  with  a 
view  to  prevent  the  undue  influence  of  the  govern- 
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ment  in  Uie  selection  of  jurors,  nnd  Uie  undue 
prejudices  arising  from  public  opinion,  has  thrown 
additional  guards  round  Uie  party  accused.  He 
is  not  only  entitled  to  be  tried  by  good  and  law- 
ful men,  of  Uie  neigh bourltood  where  the  crime  is 
alleged  to  have  been  committed,  but  to  be  con- 
tiontrd  with  the  witnesses,  and  to  have,  in  capital 
( ;i-fs,  some  privileges,  which  are  not  allowed  either 
in  rivil  cases  or  in  offences  of  a  subordinate  char- 
acter. And,  in  the  first  place,  the  right  of  challenge, 
which,  though  it  exists  for  many  purposes  in  civil 
trials,  is  of  far  more  consequence  and  extent  in 
criminal  trials.  A  challenge  is,  properly  speaking, 
an  objection  or  exception  to  a  juror,  or  to  the  whole 
jury,  as  incompetent  to  sit  in  a  trial.  It  is  of  two 
sorts :  the  first  is  a  challenge  to  the  array,  or  an 
exception  to  the  whole  panel  or  list  of  jurors,  as  they 
are  arrayed  or  set  in  order  by  the  sheriff  in  his 
return.  And  it  may  be  taken  on  account  of  the  par- 
tiality of  the  sheriff,  when  he  selects  the  jury  ,or  of  some 
default,  omission,  or  illegality  of  himself  or  of  some 
other  officer  or  functionary  concerned  in  arraying  or 
returning  the  panel.  This  challenge  may  be  either 
for  a  principal  cause  or  to  the  favour,  the  former  of 
which  is  founded  upon  positive  proof  or  presumption 
of  impropriety  ;  the  latter  is  founded  upon  less  strong 
presumption  or  suspicion  and  therefore  properly  to 
be  inquired  into,  or  to  be  decided  by  the  sound  dis- 
cretion of  the  triers.  Secondly,  the  other  sort  of 
challenge  (which  also  may  be  for  a  principal  cause 
or  to  the  favour)  is  a  dial  lenge  to  the  polls,  that  is 
an  exception  to  particular  jurors,  answering  in  some 
degree  to  the  recusatio  judicis  of  the  civil  and  canon 
law.  Challenges  to  the  polls,  at  common  law,  have 
been  reduced  to  four  sorts  : — 1.  Challenge  proptcr 
honoris  respectum,  or  in  respect  to  nobility  ;  as,  if  a 
lord  or  peer  of  the  realm  in  England  be  empan- 
neled  on  a  jury,  he  may  be  challenged  by  either 
party,  or  may  challenge  himself.  2.  Challenge 
propter  defectum,  or  for  want  of  proper  qualifica- 
tions ;  as  if  a  person  be  an  alien  or  a  slave  ;  or  in 
cases  where  he  is  required  to  be  a  freeholder,  if  he  is 
not  such  ;  or  is  not  of  a  suitable  age,  as  a  minor;  or  is 
a  female,  for  females  are  not  allowed  to  be  jurors  ; 
or  is  convicted  of  an  infamous  crime,  or  is  otherwise 
disqualified.  3.  Challenge  propter  ajfectum,  for  sus- 
picion of  bias  or  partiality.  This  may  be  a  principal 
challenge,  as  has  been  already  stated,  when  there  is 
pregnant  proof  or  presumption  of  partiality  or  of 
malice,  as  that  a  juror  is  of  kindred  to  either  party 
( at  the  common  law,  in  the  ninth  degree) ;  that  he 
lias  already  prejudged  the  cause,  as  an  arbitrator  ; 
that  lie  has  an  interest  in  the  cause ;  that  he  has 
taken  money  for  his  verdict ;  that  he  has  formerly, 
as  a  juror,  tried  the  same  cause;  and  that  he  is  the 
servant,  master,  attorney,  or  counsel  of  one  of  the 
parties.  A  challenge  to  the  polls  for  favour  (which  sup- 
poses a  doubt  of  impartiality)  is  where  the  party  has 
no  principal  cause  of  challenge,  but  has  suspicion  of 
favour,  and  offers  circumstances  in  support  of  such 
suspicion.  In  such  a  case,  the  validity  of  the  objec- 
tion is,  by  the  common  law,  left  to  the  determination 
of  triers,  whose  office  it  is  to  decide  whether  the 
juror  who  is  objected  to  is  favourable  or  unfavour- 
able, or,  rather,  whether  he  stand  indifferent  between 
the  parties.  The  triers,  in  case  the  first  man  called 
as  a  juror  is  challenged,  are  two  indifferent  persons, 
named  by  the  court ;  and  if  they  try  one  man,  and 
find  him  indifferent,  he  is  sworn,  and  then  he  and  the 
two  first  triers  try  the  next  who  is  objected  to ;  and 
whcii  a  second  is  found  indifferent,  those  two  who 
are  sworn  as  jurors  become  the  triers  of  all  the  others 
who  are  objected  to,  in  lieu  of  the  two  triers  first 
chosen.  4.  Challenge  propter  delictum,  or  on  ac- 
count of  some  crime,  of  which  the  person  called  as 


a  juror  hns  been  guilty,  and  which  imports  a  disa- 
bility and  discredit  as  a  juror.  This  applies  to  cases 
of  a  capital  nature,  and  other  infamous  crimes,  such 
as  treason,  felony,  perjury,  conspiracy,  and  other 
species  of  the  crimen  falni.  A  person  called  as  a 
juror  may  be  called  to  s-ay  the  truth  (whence  he  is 
said  to  be  interrogated  voir  dire,  veritatem  dicere)  in 
respect  to  such  causes  of  challenge  as  are  not  to  his 
discredit  or  dishonour  ;  but  he  cannot  be  called  upon 
to  acknowledge  himself  guilty  of  any  crime,  or  other 
thing  which  renders  him  infamous.  These  are  all 
the  causes,  strictly  speaking,  of  challenge  by  the 
parties.  But  many  persons  are  entitled  to  be  ex- 
cused from  serving  on  juries,  and,  on  this  account, 
may  plead  the  excuse  for  themselves,  though  the 
parties  may  not  take  the  exception.  Among  these 
are  magistrates,  aged  persons,  and  persons  holding 
particular  offices,  and  others  having  special  exemp- 
tions. The  challenges  above  mentioned  equally 
apply  to  civil  and  criminal  cases.  But  in  favour  of 
life,  in  capital  trials,  the  accused  is  indulged  the 
privilege  of  challenging  a  certain  number  of  persons, 
called  as  jurors,  without  assigning  any  cause ;  and 
this  privilege  is  thence  called  the  right  of  peremptory 
challenge.  This  is  a  provision  founded  in  great 
humanity  and  tenderness  towards  persons  capitally 
accused.  The  reasons  commonly  assigned  for  it  are, 
1.  that  every  person  is  liable  to  strong  dislikes  and 
prejudices,  in  respect  to  particular  persons,  merely 
from  their  appearance,  manners,  and  gestures, 
although  they  are  strangers  to  him,  and  that  even  a 
caprice  or  feeling  of  this  kind  may,  in  the  course  of 
the  trial,  embarrass  the  party  in  his  defence  ;  2.  that 
upon  a  challenge  for  cause  shown,  the  reason  may 
prove  insufficient,  and,  if  the  party  had  no  right  of 
peremptory  challenge,  he  might  be  tried  by  a  juror 
who,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  being  objected 
to,  might  conceive  a  prejudice  against  the  accused. 
On  these  accounts,  he  is  at  liberty  to  challenge  the 
juror  peremptorily,  after  he  has,  for  an  insufficient 
reason,  challenged  him  for  cause  ;  and,  as  the  object 
of  all  trials  is  to  allow  a  fair  and  full  defence,  the 
accused  ought,  at  least,  to  have  his  wishes  consulted 
so  far  as  to  exclude  those  whom  he  distrusts  in  the 
first  instance.  But  as  it  is  obvious  that  the  right  of 
peremptory  challenge,  if  not  limited  by  some  known 
boundary,  might  for  ever  prevent  a  trial,  the  law  has 
fixed  a  definite  number,  to  which  the  party  is  confined. 
The  common  law  fixed  this  number  at  thirty-five,  or 
one  short  of  three  full  juries  ;  and  that  still  remains 
the  rule  in  all  trials  for  treason.  But  in  other  capi- 
tal offences,  the  right  is  now  generally  restrained,  by 
statute,  to  twenty,  both  in  England  and  America. 
If  a  person  attempts  to  challenge  beyond  this  num- 
ber, his  challenge  is  disregarded.  If,  by  reason  of 
peremptory  or  other  challenges,  a  sufficient  number 
of  jurors  are  not  found,  talesmen  are  appointed,  as  in 
civil  cases.  If  several  persons  are  tried  at  the  same 
time,  upon  one  indictment,  each  one  is  entitled  to  his 
full  number  of  challenges,  and  one  may  challenge  a 
juror  not  objected  to  by  the  others,  and  he  must  be 
excluded  altogether;  for  every  juryman  must  be 
above  any  objection  by  any  of  the  persons  tried. 
We  have  thus  far  treated  of  challenges  by  the  party 
accused.  The  government  has,  strictly,  no  right  to 
challenge,  except  for  cause  shown  ;  but  for  cause 
shown  the  government  may  either  challenge  the 
array,  or  the  polls,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  private 
person.  However,  it  is  usual,  at  least  in  England, 
if  a  juror  is  objected  to  by  the  government,  not  to 
call  upon  the  government  to  show  cause  until  the 
panel  is  gone  through,  and  then,  if  sufficient  jurors 
are  not  found  and  sworn,  the  cause  of  the  challenge 
may  be  inquired  into ;  for.  if  there  is  a  full  jury 
without  the  persons  objected  to  by  the  government, 
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there  is  no  strong  reason  to  insist  upon  their  being 
sworn,  although  no  good  cause  has  been  shown. 

There  are  some  other  provisions  favourable  to 
prisoners  accused  of  capital  offences,  and  especially 
of  political  offences,  which  deserve  notice.  In  Eng- 
land, in  cases  of  treason,  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to 
n  copy  of  the  indictment  five  days  before  his  arraign- 
ment for  trial,  and  a  copy  of  the  panel  of  jurors  who 
are  summoned,  and  their  professions  and  places  of 
abode,  ten  days  before  his  trial,  and  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  witnesses  to  be  produced  against  him, 
the  like  len»th  of  time  before  the  trial.  He  is  also 
entitled,  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  to  have 
witnesses  summoned  in  his  behalf,  to  establish  his 
defence,  and  to  have  counsel  assigned  to  assist  him 
in  his  defence.  In  America,  in  cases  of  treason, 
similar  provisions  in  substance  exist,  with  a  difference 
only  in  respect  to  the  length  of  time  allowed  for  the 
copy  of  the  indictment,  and  lists  of  jurors  and  wit- 
nesses. And  in  many  of  the  states,  an  equally 
humane  provision  exists  in  respect  to  all  other 
capital  offences.  By  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  have  counsel 
assigned  to  him,  and  to  have  his  witnesses  summoned 
at  the  expense  of  the  government,  in  all  capital 
cases.  In  cases  of  treason,  a  copy  of  the  indictment 
is  required  to  be  delivered  three  days  before  the 
arraignment,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  list  of  jurors  and 
witnesses  summoned  by  the  government,  three  days 
before  his  trial.  In  other  capital  cases,  the  time  is 
two  days,  instead  of  three.  The  right  to  employ 
counsel  in  defence,  is  also  secured  to  all  persons 
accused  of  any  crimes  in  the  United  States.  But  in 
England,  it  is  confined  to  cases  of  treason,  and  to 
mere  misdemeanours.  In  capital  cases,  not  of  trea- 
son, counsel  are  not  permitted  to  be  employed  in 
England,  except  in  arguing  questions  of  law.  *  The 
quaint  and  unsatisfactory  reason  given  for  this  exclu- 
sion is,  that  the  judges  are  counsel  for  the  prisoner, — 
a  reason  which,  if  good  in  any,  is  sufficient  in  all 
cases.  But  there  is  more  of  speciousness  than  of 
trutli  in  the  remark ;  for,  though  the  judges  ought 
to  take  care  that  the  prisoner  has  a  fair  and  impar- 
tial trial,  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  act  as  counsel 
for  the  prisoner  exclusively  ;  and  the  importance  of 
counsel,  exclusively  for  the  prisoner,  is  admitted  in 
all  eases  of  treason.  Why  not  equally  so  in  other 
capital  cases  ? 

Such  is  a  very  general  outline  of  the  trial  by  jury 
under  the  common  law.  It  is  deemed  of  immense 
value  in  Britain,  and  among  the  dearest  rights  of  the 
people.  In  America,  it  is  quite  as  dear,  and  is 
deemed  of  such  high  importance,  that  the  right  to  a 
trial  by  jury,  in  all  criminal  cases,  is  secured  by  the 
constitution  of  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  is  also 
provided  for,  in  all  civil  cases  at  common  law,  where 
the  amount  in  controversy  is  of  any  considerable 
value.  This  strong  attachment  to  the  trial  by  jury, 
both  in  Britain  and  America,  after  the  experience  of 
it  for  centuries,  furnishes  no  small  argument  in 
favour  of  its  efficacy  as  a  security  of  right,  and  a  re- 
dress of  wrongs.  It  is  perpetually  spoken  of  as  the 
palladium  of  our  public  rights  and  liberties  ;  and  in 
all  the  various  fluctuations  of  public  opinion,  it  has 
remained  untouched  and  unsuspected.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  those,  who  know  it  only  in  theory,  or 
*ho  at  present  see  the  administration  of  its  powers 
and  duties  in  a  very  imperfect  state  in  the  civil  law 
countries,  or  who  are  accustomed  to  a  jurisprudence 
foreign  to  its  principles,  should  entertain  doubts  of 
its  advantages,  and  should  feel  a  deep  sense  of  its 


*  The  rase  is  different  in  Scotland,  counsel  there,  in  all 
riimiual  cases,  being  not  only  allowed  but  required,  and, 
if  the  prisoner  be  puor,  furnished  at  the  public  expense. 


defects.  The  first  part  of  this  article  shows  how 
difficult  it  has  been  to  transfer  to  France  the  trial  by 
jury,  and  to  administer  it  with  the  same  beneficial 
effects  as  in  Britain.  The  errors  in  France  may  have 
resulted,  in  part,  from  the  imperfect  knowledge  ot' 
the  courts,  as  well  as  of  the  juries,  from  the  novelty 
of  this  mode  of  trial,  and  their  want  of  experience 
in  the  management  of  it.  Perhaps,  too,  there  may 
be  something  in  the  other  institutions  of  France,  or 
in  the  temperament  and  character  of  the  people, 
which  may  disturb  its  proper  operation. 

It  may  be  useful  for  us,  before  concluding  this 
article,  to  review  some  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
trial  by  jury  has  been  hitherto  vindicated,  and  to 
glance  at  some  of  the  defects  which  it  is  supposed  to 
involve,  as  well  as  at  some  of  the  objections  to  which 
it  is  supposed  to  be  liable — Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri. 
And,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  necessary  to  contend 
that,  as  an  instrument  of  public  or  private  justice,  it 
is  an  institution  absolutely  perfect ;  that  it  is  incap- 
able of  abuse  ;  or  that  it  never  occasions  error. 
That  would  be  to  require  of  it  what  belongs  to  no 
human  institution  whatsoever.  Every  work  of  man 
is,  by  his  very  nature,  imperfect.  Every  fonn  of 
government  involves  some  inconveniences,  and  errors, 
and  abuses.  Every  effort  to  administer  justice  must 
necessarily  fall  short  of  perfect  correctness,  from  de- 
fects of  evidence,  from  the  infirmity  of  judges,  from 
the  wrong  biases  of  human  opinion,  from  errors  in 
reasoning,  from  ignorance,  and  passion,  and  preju- 
dice, independently  of  all  intentional  wrong,  or  cor- 
rupt motives,  or  malice,  or  dishonesty,  or  deliberate 
baseness.  The  only  question  is,  what,  on  the  whole, 
is  the  best  means  of  administering  justice,  taking 
human  nature  as  it  is,  and  human  infirmity  as  it  must 
ever  operate.  If  crimes  are  to  be  tried  and  punished, 
if  rights  are  to  be  enforced  and  wrongs  redressed  by 
judicial  tribunals,  what  is  the  best  structure  of  the 
institution  for  the  purpose  of  trial  and  decision? 
There  seems  to  be  but  a  narrow  circle  of  means,  out 
of  which  the  choice  is  to  be  made.  Shall  the  tribunal 
be  composed  of  executive  officers  of  the  government, 
or  of  judges  appointed  by  the  government  for  each 
case,  or  of  judges  holding  their  office  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  government?  Or  shall  the  tribunal  be  com- 
posed of  judges  holding  their  offices  permanently, 
and  independently  of  the  government?  Or  shall  the 
tribunal  be  composed  of  jurors  chosen  at  large,  pro 
hac  vice,  or  chosen  permanently  for  that  duty,  with- 
out any  previous  qualifications  of  legal  experience, 
learning  or  superior  ability?  And  if  so,  by  whom, 
and  in  what  manner,  shall  they  be  chosen?  Or  shall 
the  tribunal  be  of  a  mixed  character,  composed  of 
judges  learned  in  the  law,  permanent  in  rank  and 
station,  and  of  jurors  selected  for  the  occasion  in  an 
impartial  manner,  and  the  trial  be  had  before  the 
judges  expounding  the  law,  and  the  juries  deciding 
the  facts?  In  cases  of  crimes,  the  object  is  to  pro- 
tect the  innocent  and  to  punish  the  guilty.  Where 
does  the  danger  chiefly  arise?  In  political  accusa- 
tions, the  government  not  only  is  a  party,  but  has  a 
strong  motive  to  produce  conviction.  In  other  cases, 
it  may  not  have  so  strong  a  motive,  but  it  may  be 
subject  to  influences  of  an  equally  fatal  character. 
If  the  king  or  other  executive,  or  officers  selected  by 
him  for  that  purpose,  pro  hac  vice,  are  to  decide  upon 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party,  according  to  their 
own  discretion  and  such  proofs  as  are  satisfactory  to 
themselves,  there  is  no  security  whatsoever  against 
unjust  convictions.  The  decision  will  be  arbitrary, 
and  according  to  the  will  of  the  prince  or  his  favour- 
ites, or  according  to  state  policy,  or  perhaps  public 
prejudice,  actuated  by  strong  resentment.  If  the  trial 
be  by  judges  solely  appointed  by  the  government, 
and  holding  their  offices  permanently,  there  may  be 
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dangers  arising  from  other  and  different  sources, 
twin  their  political  ojiinions,  from  their  state  interests, 
from  their  irresponsibility  to  public  opinion,  jind  from 
influences  of  character  and  profession,  which  insen- 
sibly warp  the  judgment.  If  the  trial  be  by  perman- 
ent jurors,  there  will  be  still  greater  dangers  from 
their  want  of  the  proper  learning,  and  general  weight 
of  cliaracter,  added  to  the  other  objections.  So  that 
any  of  the  proposed  substitutes  does  not  furnish  more 
safety  or  certainty,  in  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice,  than  that  of  a  trial  by  jury. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  trial  by  jury,  as  known  to 
the  common  law,  affords  some  checks  upon  arbitrary 
power,  and  enlists  many  just  feelings  and  reasonable 
guards  against  oppression.  1.  The  jurors  are  selected 
from  the  mass  of  intelligent  citizens,  of  suitable  quali- 
fications, and  of  the  same  rank,  and  having  the  same 
general  interests,  as  the  accused.  They  are  not  per- 
manently employed,  and  have  no  common  connexion 
with  each  other,  and  no  habits  of  fixed  co-operation. 
They  are,  or  may  be,  strangers  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  accused,  until  the  moment  when  they  are  em- 
panneled.  They  are  subject  to  no  reasonable  ex- 
ception, either  in  point  of  character  or  influence,  for 
that  would  exclude  them,  at  the  will  of  the  accused. 
They  are  subject  to  the  same  laws,  and  liable  to  the 
same  prosecution,  as  the  party  on  trial,  and  therefore 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  sympathize  with  him. 
2.  The  trial  is  had  in  open  court,  before  judges  who 
hold  their  offices  permanently,  and  who  are  bound 
to  administer  the  law,  and  to  give  their  opinions 
publicly  to  the  jury.  From  the  moment  that  they  are 
empanneled,  they  are  excluded  from  all  intei.ourse 
with  every  person  except  what  takes  place  in 
open  court ;  and  their  subsequent  deliberations  are 
private  and  secret.  3.  They  are  under  oath  to  decide 
the  case  upon  the  evidence  given  in  open  court.  No 
testimony  can  be  heard  by  them,  except  what  is  ad- 
mitted and  delivered  in  open  court ;  so  that  the  court, 
the  counsel,  and  the  by-standers,  have  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  every  part  of  it.  Thus  the  whole  pub- 
lic become  the  ultimate  judges  of  the  sincerity  and 
justice  of  their  verdict.  4.  If  they  find  a  verdict 
against  the  party,  and  there  has  been  any  error  of 
law  or  fact,  or  any  misconduct  in  the  jury,  the  court 
will  grant  a  new  trial ;  but  if  they  acquit  him,  there 
can  be  no  new  trial,  for  the  law  will  not  allow  a  man 
to  be  twice  put  on  trial  for  the  same  offence,  and  thus 
his  life,  liberty,  or  limb  be  put  in  jeopardy.  Here 
we  see  the  humanity  of  the  common  law,  which  leans 
in  favour  of  the  accused,  and  disables  the  government 
from  practising  oppression  upon  any  citizen,  by  suc- 
cessive vindictive  prosecutions.  5.  Again,  if  the 
evidence  is  doubtful,  the  party  is  entitled  to  an 
acquittal,  and  the  court  will  so  direct  the  jury;  for 
the  common  law  will  not  tolerate  that  any  man  should 
be  punished,  unless  there  be  satisfactory  proofs  of 
guilt  to  the  minds  of  twelve  of  his  peers  or  equals. 
6.  It  has  been  said  that  the  facts  are  often  compli- 
cated, and  the  guilt  is  compounded  partly  of  facts  and 
partly  of  law.  This  is  true ;  but  here  again  the 
wisdom  of  the  common  law  has  provided  that  the 
judges  shall  state  to  the  jury  what  the  law  is,  as 
applicable  to  the  various  postures  of  the  facts,  as  they 
may  find  them.  They  are  also  generally  assisted  by 
the  arguments  of  the  counsel  on  each  side,  in  arrang- 
ing and  comparing  the  facts;  and  the  judge,  in  his 
summing  up  of  the  evidence,  brings  the  whole  in 
review,  and  points  out  to  them  the  bearings  of  every 
part,  and  strips  off  the  false  glosses,  if  any,  which 
liave  been  made  by  counsel.  But  he  still  leaves  them 
to  decide  upon  it  according  to  their  own  conscientious 
belief  of  it.  7.  It  is  said  that  the  arguments  of  coun- 
sel may  deceive  them,  and  blind  them  to  the  truth. 
But  die  answer  is,  that  they  have  an  equal  oppor- 


tunity to  hear  the  opposite  side,  and  that,  generally 
the  judges  assist  them,  when  there  is  any  attempt  to 
ini>st;ite  the  evidence,  by  referring  to  their  own 
notes  of  it,  as  given  in  open  court.  And  from  long 
habits,  and  experience  in  human  life,  jurymen  learn 
to  disregard  the  mere  efforts  of  eloquence,  and,  under 
a  sense  of  their  religious  and  social  obligations,  con- 
sult the  real  truth  and  justice  of  the  case.  Would 
there  be  more  security  if  no  counsel  were  allowed  ? 
No  person  will  say  so.  8.  It  is  also  said  that  the 
judges  may  have  an  undue  influence  with  the  jury. 
This  is  certainly  possible,  and  has  actually  occurred 
in  corrupt  times.  In  the  case  of  chief-justice  Jef- 
freys, referred  to  in  the  preceding  part  ot  the  article, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  he  held  his  office  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  and  not,  as  the  judges 
of  England  now  hold,  during  good  behaviour,  or  life. 
He  was  a  devoted  partisan  of  the  crown,  and  ha 
become  infamous  by  his  corrupt  administration  of  the 
law.  But  it  should  be  considered,  that  the  jury 
could  scarcely  have  been  free  from  improper  biases  of 
some  sort,  otherwise  they  could  not  have  found  a 
verdict  against  the  accused.  In  our  day,  and,  indeed, 
at  any  time  since  the  arbitrary  times  of  king  James 
II.  and  the  revolution  of  1688,  such  conduct  in  a 
judge  would  be  sure  to  meet  with  universal  reproba- 
tion, and  would  generally  produce  an  acquittal  of  the 
prisoner,  and  a  public  impeachment  of  the  judge. 
Nay,  it  is  well  known,  that  such  is  the  jealousy  of 
juries  in  this  particular,  that  any  undue  interference 
or  solicitude  for  conviction,  exhibited  on  the  part  of 
a  judge,  would  destroy  his  influence,  and  produce  an 
opposite  verdict.  It  is  his  supposed  impartiality 
that  gives  weight  to  his  opinion  ;  and  the  jury  know 
that  they  have  a  right  to  disregard  it,  if  they  plea.se. 
9.  It  is  said,  that  juries  may  be  influenced  by  impro- 
per motives,  and  sometimes  disregard  the  law,  and 
give  a  false  verdict.  This  is  possible,  and,  indeed, 
has  probably  sometimes  happened.  But  the  occa- 
sions are  rare ;  and  where  there  is  a  suspicion  of  that 
sort,  it  always  injures  the  character  of  the  jurymen, 
and  subjects  them  to  public  scorn  and  odium.  Gene- 
rally, juries  are  scrupulous  in  respecting  the  law, 
because  it  is  the  only  protection  of  their  own  rights. 
Where  the  law  is  very  harsh,  and  the  punishment  is 
disproportioned  to  the  offence,  they  have  sometimes 
exhibited  a  repugnancy  to  convict ;  but  they  rarely 
have  acquitted  the  party,  unless  there  were  circum- 
stances of  great  doubt,  or  of  great  mitigation ;  and  if 
their  conduct,  in  such  cases,  is  not  strictly  justifiable, 
it  is  generally  not  such  as  produces  any  reproach, 
either  from  the  court  or  the  public.  These  occasions, 
however,  are  rare,  and  constitute  exceptions  of  no 
great  moment  in  the  general  administration  of  jus- 
tice. 10.  It  is  not  true,  as  is  sometimes  supposed, 
that  juries  are  ready  to  convict  on  slight  proofs,  or 
insufticient  evidence.  Our  law  declares,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  in  such  cases  they  ought  to  acquit  the 
party  ;  and  it  is  always  laid  down  to  the  jury  by  the 
court.  Indeed,  the  judges,  in  this  respect,  always  act 
as  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  and  give  their  advice  to 
the  jury,  in  respect  to  every  reasonable  doubt  in  the 
evidence.  There  are  so  many  checks  upon  juries,  in 
cases  of  this  sort,  that  it  can  scarcely  happen,  that  an 
unjust  conviction,  at  least  by  the  improper  bias  of  the 
jury,  can  take  place.  If  there  be  any  error,  it  is 
usually  on  the  side  of  mercy.  11.  It  is  objected,  that 
the  jury  sometimes  find  the  party  guilty  of  a  part, 
and  not  of  the  whole  offence,  as  of  manslaughter 
when  he  is  accused  of  murder.  Certainly  the  jury  do 
so;  and  for  the  best  reason,  that  the  law  requires  it. 
A  jury  ought  not  to  find  a  man  guilty  of  the  whole  of 
a  charge,  unless  it  is  wholly  proved.  If  what  is 
proved  amounts  to  a  crime  of  the  same  nature,  but  of 
inferior  enormity,  or  more  mitigated  than  what  is 
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charged,  they  find  their  verdict  according  to  the 
proofs,  ami  the  court  inflict  only  the  moderated  pun- 
ishment. And  any  other  course  would  be  flagrant 
injustice.  But  a  jury  cannot,  upon  a  trial  for  one 
offi-nce,  find  a  man  guilty  of  another  offence,  not  of 
the  nature  of  the  one  charged  ;  for  instance,  upon  a 
charge  of  murder,  they  cannot  find  him  guilty  of 
forgery;  but  if  he  is  charged  with  stealing  two 
watches,  they  may  find  him  guilty  of  stealing  only 
one.  12.  It  is  also  objected,  that  juries  often  favour 
criminals.  But  this  is  not  generally  true,  except  to 
the  extent  that  the  law  favours  them.  There  may  be 
ca^cs  of  a  popular  cast,  or  of  an  odious  nature,  where 
juries  have  occasionally  shown  improper  biases  for 
the  accused;  but  this  objection  applies  to  all  tri- 
bunals, ami  is  founded  on  numan  infirmity  generally. 
Juries  do  not,  even  in  cases  of  this  sort,  often  depart 
from  their  duty;  and  the  exceptions  are  so  few,  that 
they  are  seldom  felt  or  urged  in  free  governments. 
13.  But  an  objection  the  most  pressed  by  those  who 
are  not  practically  acquainted  with  the  trial  by  jury, 
is,  that  unanimity  is  required  in  pronouncing  a  ver- 
dict of  acquittal  or  condemnation.  It  is  true,  that  no 
verdict  can  be  received  in  England  which  has  not  the 
assent  of  all  the  twelve  jurors;  and  there  are  no 
means  of  compelling  an  assent ;  and  yet,  practically 
speaking,  few  cases  of  disagreement  occur,  except 
where  there  is  a  solid  foundation  for  real  doubts  and 
difficulties.  Unanimity  is  more  common  than,  at 
first  view,  might  be  suspected.  In  the  first  place, 
the  jury  reason  with  each  other  upon  all  doubtful 
points,  and  if  they  at  first  differ,  the  differences  are 
often  removed  by  further  discussion.  Pride  of  opinion 
is  not  enlisted  on  either  side,  and  sometimes  each 
recedes  from  the  first  limits  of  his  own  opinion.  In 
the  next  place,  the  differences  of  opinion  are  more 
often  upon  inferences  and  conclusions  from  known 
facts  than  upon  the  fhcts  themselves ;  and  more  often 
upon  doubts  as  to  the  proper  application  of  the  law 
to  those  facts  ;  and  still  more  often  upon  mere  colla- 
teral questions,  where  there  is  no  common  standard  of 
measure,  as  in  assessing  damages.  In  criminal  cases, 
fewer  difficulties  ordinarily  arise  than  in  civil  cases, 
because  doubts  weigh  favourably  for  the  accused, 
and  often  produce  an  acquittal.  But,  after  all,  there 
is  not  probably  one  in  twenty  cases,  tried  by  a  jury, 
in  which  there  is  a  final  disagreement;  and  it  is  by 
no  means  sure,  that  a  decision  could  be  had  more  just 
or  fair  by  requiring  a  majority,  or  any  other  number, 
than  by  requiring  unanimity.  The  jurors  might  then 
be  equally  divided,  or  the  struggles  of  the  minority 
to  prevent  a  verdict  might  be  equally  violent.  Most 
trials  give  rise  to  differences  on  several  points ;  and, 
in  such  cases,  the  unanimity  of  a  majority,  in  a  general 
verdict,  must  be  produced  in  the  same  manner  as 
unanimity  in  the  whole  jury.  But  the  best  answer  to 
the  objection  is ,  that  experience  is  in  favour  of  requiring 
unanimity  of  the  whole  jury.  No  practical  evil  has, 
as  yet,  been  felt  from  the  rule.  And  it  is  no  small 
recommendation  of  it,  that  it  gives  a  satisfaction  and 
confidence  to  the  public  mind,  in  England  and  Ame- 
rica, that  the  decision  of  a  mere  majority  could  scarcely 
ever  give.  If  unanimity  is  less  easily  obtained  in 
France,  that  proves  nothing  as  to  the  value  of  the 
principle  elsewhere.  The  failure  may  be  from  the 
novelty  of  the  trial  in  France,  or  from  the  habits  and 
character  of  the  people,  oc  from  the  imperfect  com- 
prehension of  the  duties  of  the  judges  and  the  jury. 

Most  of  the  remarks  above  made  refer  especially 
to  juries  of  trial  in  criminal  cases ;  but  they  are,  in 
a  great  degree,  applicable  to  civil  cases  also.  It 
remains  only  to  add,  that  the  other  preliminary  guards, 
interposed  by  the  common  law  in  criminal  cases,  are 
of  inestimable  value  to  every  citizen.  He  cannot  be 
accused,  nor  be  brought  to  trial,  unless  upon  an 


indictment  found  by  a  grand  jury.  He  is  thus  saved 
from  prosecutions  founded  in  malice,  hatred,  political 
opposition,  personal  feeling,  and  popular  prejudice. 
The  government  cannot  touch  him  ;  the  people  can- 
not make  him  the  victim  of  their  jealousy  or  suspi- 
cion. A  grand  jury  of  incorruptible  and  impartial 
men,  who  are  his  equals,  must  first  accuse  him,  upon 
the  hearing  of  legal  proofs  and  sworn  witnesses,  before 
he  can  be  called  to  answer  for  any  offence.  Twelve 
men,  good  and  true,  (probi  et  legates  homines),  must 
concur  in  the  indictment ;  and  twelve  more  must 
concur  upon  his  trial,  in  asserting  his  guilt,  before  he 
can  be  punished.  When  his  guilt  is  ascertained,  the 
punishment  rests,  not  in  the  discretion  of  the  king, 
or  of  the  government,  or  any  mere  executive  officer; 
it  is  to  be  declared  by  the  judges,  before  whom  lie 
has  been  tried,  or  in  the  same  court,  according  to 
Jaws  previously  passed,  and  regulating  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  punishment.  It  is  not  too  much, 
then,  to  affirm  that  the  trial  by  jury  is  justly  the 
boast  of  England  and  America;  and  we  may  hope  that, 
by  the  goodness  of  Providence,  it  may  be  perpetual. 

JURY-MAST;  a  temporary  or  occasional  mast 
erected  in  a  ship  in  the  place  of  one  that  has  been 
carried  away  by  tempest,  battle,  &c.  Jury-masts  are 
sometimes  erected  in  a  new  ship,  to  navigate  her 
down  a  river,  or  to  a  neighbouring  port,  where  her 
proper  masts  are  prepared  for  her. 

JUS  (Latin)  signifies  1.  that  which  is  right  or  con- 
formable to  law  ;  also  the  obligation  which  the  law 
imposes ;  2.  a  body  of  laws,  decrees,  and  usages  ;  3. 
a  man's  privileges,  singly  or  collectively;  4.  the  place 
where  justice  is  administered ;  5.  the  power  which 
originates  from  the  law.  Hence  the  word  is  of  very 
frequent  use  in  law. 

Jus  divimtm  is  that  which  is  ordered  by  a  revela- 
tion, in  contradistinction  to  that  which  is  ordered  by 
reason  ;  but  as  the  rig  At  must  be  one  and  the  same, 
it  is  evident  that  the  distinction  exists  only  in  the 
form,  and  not  in  the  essence,  because  that  which  is 
ordered  by  our  reason  is  to  be  referred  to  God,  as  its 
origin,  equally  with  that  which  is  decreed  by  revela- 
tion. A  law  may  have  both  a  human  and  a  divine 
origin;  for  instance,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill."  This 
rule  may  be  adopted  because  it  is  ordered  in  the 
decalogue,  or  because  it  is  the  dictate  of  reason, 
and  is  established  by  most  nations,  unacquainted  with 
the  decalogue.  The  division,  however,  is  rather 
antiquated,  and  the  philosophical  la wyer  will  refer  all 
law  to  a  common  origin.  See  Thomasius,  DeJure  Div. 

Jus  Italicum  signified  the  lowest  degree  of  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  cities  under  the  Romans. 

Jus  Latii,  or  jus  Latinum,  denoted  the  privileges 
granted  by  the  Romans  to  the  inhabitants  of  Latium, 
according  to  the  various  significations  of  the  word. 
(See  Latium.)  It  held  a  rank  between  the  jus  Itali- 
cum and  tile,  jus  Romamtm.  | 

Jus  Quiritium  (civitas  optima  lege,  optima  jure) ; 
the  fullest  enjoyment  of  Roman  citizenship,  the  pri- 
vilege and  obligations  of  Roman  freeborn  citizens, 
including  in  the  flourishing  times  of  the  common- 
wealth, 1.  public  privileges — libertas  (security  of 
personal  liberty,  militia  (participation  in  the  service 
of  the  legions,  census  (registration  on  the  list  of 
property:  see  Census),  jus  tribus  (the  incorporation 
in  a  tribe),  jus  suffragiorum  (the  jus  Quiritium  in  a 
narrower  sense,  the  right  of  suffrage),  jus  honor -urn 
(participation  in  public  honours),  jus  sacrornm 
(participation  in  religious  celebrations,  sacra  publica 
and  privata)  •  2.  private  privileges— jusgcntititatiset 
agnationis  (the  privilege  o!  family  and  clan  ;  e.  g. 
successio  and  tittela  agnatoruni,  jits  legitimi  dmninii 
(the  privilege  of  lawful  property),  jus  connubiorum 
(privilege  of  lawful  marriage),  jus  patrium  (unlimited 
power  over  the  persons  and  property  of  real  or 
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adopted  children).  Heineccius  and  others  mention 
only  l\\ojttra  (Juiri ..  ainl,  besides  them,  jus  rivitntis 
or  civitiix  JitiMitiin.  ('(Hindi  De  Jure  Qtur.  tt  Ciri- 
tale  Montana  non  diverso,  IIt>lm>i;i»dt.  171'.',  Ito  U  of 
a  different  opinion.  Still  different  is  tlie  opinion  of  ] 
Cramer.  (De  Juris  Qttiri.  et  Civitiilis  JHxrrimiiie. 
Kiel,  1803,  4to.)  At  all  events,  the  jus  ciritatix  was 
of  a  more  limited  character  than  thi  jus  Quiritium. 
Thus  newly  admitted  citizens  received  it. 

JUSSIEU,  ANTON- v  and  BKCXAUP,  UK;  two  bro- 
thers, born  at  Lyons,  in  the  latter  part  of  tiie  -•  •  cu- 
teenth  century,  eminent  as  physicians  and  botani-H. 

Antony  made  a  botanical  tour,  and  brought  from 
Spain  a  large  collection  of  plants.  After  this  he 
wrote  upon  subjects  connected  with  natural  Jn'story 
and  medicine,  and  died  in  1758,  in  the  seventy-second 
year  of  his  age,  much  lamented  on  account  of  his 
philanthropy. 

Bernard,  born  in  1699,  was  appointed  professor 
of  botany  in  the  royal  botanical  garden.  We  are 
indebted  to  him  for  a  new  edition,  in  two  volumes, 
iJJmo,  of  Tournefort's  History  of  Plants  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Paris  (Histoire  des  Plantes  gui 
naissent  aux  Environs  de  Paris),  published  in  1725. 
Jussieu's  scholars  used  to  bring  him  flowers  which 
they  had  mutilated  or  compounded  with  others,  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  his  knowledge,  and  he  always 
recognised  them  immediately.  Some  of  them  having 
made  the  same  experiment  on  Linneeus,  he  said 
"God  or  your  teacher  (Jussieu)  can  alone  answer 
your  questions."  Jussieu,  after  having  been  a  long 
time  employed  upon  a  systematic  division  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  died  in  1777,  aged  seventy-nine. 
Cuvier,  in  a  biographical  memoir  on  Richard,  calls 
Bernard  de  Jussieu  "  the  most  modest,  and,  perhaps, 
the  most  profound  botanist  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
who,  although  he  scarcely  published  any  thing,  is, 
nevertheless,  the  inspiring  genius  of  modem  bo- 
tanists." 

Antony  Laurence  Jussieu,  nephew  of  Bernard, 
born  at  Lyons,  in  1748,  physician,  member  of  the 
academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  and  of  the  royal  medi- 
cal school,  made  a  report,  in  1804,  on  the  results  of 
captain  Baudin's  voyage  to  New  Holland.  In  the 
anatomy  of  plants,  he  has  distinguished  himself  by 
having-  made  known  the  discovery  of  a  substance 
enclosed  in  the  kernel,  called  by  him  perispermu. 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE.  The  word  justice 
is  applied  to  judicial  magistrates;  as  justices  of  such 
a  court,  and,  in  English  laws,  justices  of  the  forest, 
hundred,  of  the  labourers,  &c.;  and  hence  the  ap- 
pellation justice  of  the  peace, — that  is,  a  judicial 
magistrate  intrusted  with  the  conservation  of  the 
peace.  A  great  part  of  the  civil  officers  are,  in  fact, 
the  conservators  of  the  peace,  as  their  duty  is  to 
prevent  or  punish  breaches  of  the  peace.  Thus  the 
judges,  grand-jurymen,  justices  of  the  peace,  mayors, 
and  aldermen  of  municipal  corporations,  sheriffs,  coro- 
ners, constables,  watchmen,  and  all  officers  of  the 
police,  are  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing, 
in  different  ways,  crimes,  and  ,  disturbances  of  the 
peace  of  the  community,  or  for  arresting,  trying,  and 
punishing  the  violators  of  the  laws  and  good  order  of 
society.  In  Britain,  the  justice  of  the  peace,  though 
not  high  in  rank,  is  an  officer  of  great  importance, 
as  the  first  judicial  proceedings  are  had  before  him 
in  regard  to  arresting  persons  accused  of  grave 
offences;  and  his  jurisdiction  extends  to  trial  and 
adjudication  for  small  offences.  In  case  of  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime  or  a  breach  of  the  peace,  a  com- 
plaint is  made  to  one  of  these  magistrates.  If  he  is 
satisfied  with  the  evidence  of  a  commission  of  some 
offence,  the  cognizance  of  which  belongs  to  him, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  arresting,  or  for  trying  the 
party  accused,  he  issues  a  warrant  directed  to  a  con- 


stable, or  other  executive  officer  designated  by  th« 
law  tor  tins  purpose,  ordering  the  person  complained 
of  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  he  thereupon  tries 
the  party,  if  the  offence  be  within  his  jurisdiction, 
and  acquits  him  or  awards  punishment.  If  the  offence 
charged  be  of  a  graver  character,  the  adjudication 
upon  which  is  not  within  the  justice's  jurisdiction, 
the  question  then  is,  whether  the  party  complained 
of  is  to  be  imprisoned,  or  required  to  give  bonds  to 
await  his  trial  before  the  tribunal  having  jurisdiction, 
or  is  to  be  discharged;  and  on  these  questions  the 
justice  decides  according  to  his  view  of  the  law  and 
the  facts.  In  Britain,  there  are  some  officers,  as  the 
master  of  the  rolls,  some  municipal  authorities,  &c., 
who  are  justices  of  the  peace  by  prescription,  in 
virtue  of  their  other  ollice ;  but,  in  general,  the 
appointment  is  by  commission;  and,  in  Britain,  when 
a  new  commission  issues  to  justices  in  a  certair 
county,  this  supersedes  former  commissions  for  the 
same  county,  of  course.  In  America  the  office  is 
held  only  by  special  appointment,  and  the  tenure  is 
different  in  different  states,  the  office  having  been 
held,  in  one  slate  at  least,  during  good  behaviour; 
but  the  commission  is  more  usually  for  seven  years, 
or  some  other  specific  limited  period.  In  France, 
justices  of  the  peace  are  in  many  respects  different 
from  those  of  Britain  and  America,  though  the 
national  convention,  in  its  famous  decree  respecting 
the  new  organization  of  the  judicial  system  (August 
24,  1790),  which,  in  its  principal  features,  still  exists, 
evidently  contemplated  a  closer  imitation  of  the  Brit- 
ish system.  France,  as  it  is  well  known,  was  then 
divided  into  departments;  these  into  districts  (at  a 
later  period  called  arrondissements),  and  these  into 
cantons,  in  order  effectually  to  efface  the  ancient 
division  into  provinces,  lordships,  &c.  In  each  can- 
ton was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  be  elected  by  the 
citizens,  with  some  assistants  (prud 'homines},  for  two 
years,  in  lieu  of  the  former  feudal  courts.  His  busi- 
ness consisted  in  the  decision  of  cases  where  property 
was  in  dispute  not  above  100  livres  in  amount  (up  to 
fifty  livres  without  appeal) ;  in  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes respecting  possession  and  those  relating  to 
verbal  injuries;  in  making  compromises  and  directing 
guardianships.  At  a  later  period,  the  jurisdiction  of 
these  officers  was  made  to  comprise  the  lower  offences 
against  the  police  regulations.  The  justices  of  the 
peace  remained  elective  until  the  restoration,  though 
the  consular  constitution  of  the  year  VIII.  (Decem- 
ber, 1799)  extended  the  term  of  the  office  to  three 
years  ;  and,  in  1802,  it  was  extended  to  ten  years. 
According  to  the  Charte  Constitutionelle  of  1814,  the 
justices  of  the  peace  were  appointed  by  the  king  for 
life.  The  average  number  of  persons  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  is  10,000.  All 
processes  in  any  way  complicated  (above  100  francs, 
all  disputes  respecting  the  genuineness  of  documents 
inscriptions  en  faux)  are  to  be  brought  before  the 
tribunaux  de  premiere  instance,  from  which  an  appeal 
lies  to  the  cours  d'appel.  The  salary  of  a  French 
justice  of  the  peace  is  small ;  his  authority  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  justices  in  Britain, 
yet  the  office  is  of  great  importance  to  the  country. 
— See  Biret's  Recueil  general  et  raisonne  de  la  Juris- 
prudence et  des  Attributions  des  Justices  de  Paix  de 
France  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1819). — Justices  of  the  peace 
were  usually  established  by  Napoleon  where  he 
erected  new  governments. 

JUSTIN,  surnamed  the  Martyr;  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  learned  writers  of  the  Christian  church. 
He  was  the  son  of  Priscus,  a  Greek,  and  was  born  at 
Flavia  Neapolis,  anciently  called  Sichem,  a  city  of 
Samaria,  in  Palestine,  towards  the  close  of  the  first 
century.  He  was  educated  in  the  pagan  religion, 
and,  after  studying  in  Egypt,  became  a  Platonist, 
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until,  in  the  year  132,  he  was  led,  by  the  instructions 
of  a  zealous  and  able  Christian,  to  embrace  the 
religion  of  the  gospel.  He  subsequently  went  to 
Rome,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  drew  up  his  first  apology  for  the  Christians, 
then  under  a  severe  persecution,  in  which  he  shows 
the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  proceedings  against 
them.  He  was  also  equally  zealous  in  opposing 
alleged  heretics,  and  particularly  Marcion,  against 
whom  he  wrote,  and  published  a  book.  He  not  long 
after  visited  the  East,  and,  at  Ephesus,  had  a  confer- 
ence with  Trypho,  a  learned  Jew,  to  prove  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah,  an  account  of  which  conference  he 
gives  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho.  On  his  return  to 
Rome,  he  had  frequent  disputes  with  Crescens,  a 
Cynic  philosopher,  in  consequence  of  whose  calum- 
nies, he  published  his  second  Apology,  which  seems 
to  have  been  presented  to  the  emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius,  in  162.  Crescens  preferred  against  him  a 
formal  charge  of  impiety  for  neglecting  the  pagan 
rites,  and  he  was  condemned  to  be  scourged,  and 
then  beheaded,  which  sentence  was  put  into  execu- 
tion, in  164,  in  the  seventy-fourth  or  seventy-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  Justin  Martyr  is  spoken  of  in  high 
terms  of  praise  by  the  ancient  Christian  writers,  and 
was  certainly  a  zealous  and  able  advocate  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  mixed  up  too  much  of  his  early  Platonism 
with  its  doctrines.  The  best  editions  of  his  works  are 
those  of  Maran  (Paris,  1742,  folio),  and  of  Oberthur 
^VVurtzburg,  1777,  3  vols.,  8vo.) 

JUSTIN ;  a  Latin  historian,  who  probably  lived 
at  Rome,  in  the  second  or  third  century.  He  made 
an  epitome  of  the  history  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  a 
native  of  Gaul,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  whose  works,  in  forty-four  books,  contain  a 
history  of  the  world,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  his 
own  time.  His  history  of  Macedonia  was  particu- 
larly complete.  To  judge  from  the  epitome  (for  the 
original  is  lost),  there  were  many  errors  in  the  work, 
especially  in  the  Jewish  history;  but  this  epitome, 
which  corresponds  to  the  original  in  its  title  and 
arrangement,  having  compressed  into  a  brief  space 
so  much  of  the  important  matter  of  the  old  histories, 
has  obtained  a  considerable  reputation,  and  even  now 
is  often  used  in  schools.  The  style  is,  on  the  whole, 
elegant  .and  agreeable,  but  it  is  destitute  of  that 
noble  simplicity  and  classical  correctness  which 
distinguish  the  work  of  a  master.  The  best  editions 
are  those  of  Grasvius  (Variorum},  Hearne  (Oxford, 
1705),  Fischer  (Leipsic,  1757),  and  Wetzel  (Leignitz, 
1806).  See  Heeren,  De  Trogi  P.  Fontibus,  in 
Comm.  Soc.  Gott.  xv. 

JUSTINIAN  I.,  surnamed  the  Great,  nephew  of 
Justin  I.,  emperor  of  the  East,  celebrated  as  a  law- 
giver, was  born  in  483,  of  an  obscure  family.  He 
shared  the  fortunes  of  his  uncle,  who,  from  a  common 
Thracian  peasant,  was  raised  to  the  imperial  throne. 
While  consul  (521),  he  exhibited  splendid  games  to 
the  people.  He  likewise  nattered  the  senate,  and 
sought  their  favour ;  in  consequence  of  which  that 
body  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  nobilissimus.  His 
uncle,  infirm  from  age,  and  suffering  from  a  wound, 
admitted  him  to  a  share  of  his  power.  Yet'  it  was 
not  till  after  his  death,  about  August  1,  527,  that 
Justinian  was  proclaimed  emperor.  He  now  married 
Theodora,  whom  he  raised  from  the  condition  of  an 
actress  and  a  public  prostitute  to  the  throne  of  the 
Caesars.  She  acquired  an  absolute  mastery  over  her 
husband.  Under  his  reign,  the  parties  of  the  circus 
contended  with  great  animosity,  and,  under  the 
names  of  the  Greens  and  the  Blues,  occasioned 
many  bloody  scenes  in  Constantinople.  The  violent 
means  which  Justinian  used  to  quell  the  tumult  only 
served  to  increase  it,  and  a  conflagration,  which  1 
broke  out  in  consequence  laid  the  greatest  part  of  ' 


Constantinople,  and  his  own  most  beautiful  buildings, 
in  ashes.  Justinian's  own  life  was  in  peril.  After  the 
turbulence  of  these  parties  was  extinguished  by 
streams  of  blood,  and  a  multitude  of  executions, 
Justinian  finished  the  war  with  the  Isaurians,  and  his 
general,  Belisarius,  in  523  and  529,  obtained  three 
glorious  victories  over  the  Persians.  This  great 
general  destroyed,  in  534,  the  empire  of  the  Vandals 
in  Africa,  and  carried  Gelimer,  their  king,  a  prisoner 
to  Constantinople.  Spain  and  Sicily  were  recon- 
quered, and  the  Ostrogoths,  who  possessed  Italy, 
were  vanquished.  In  536,  Belisarius  made  his  entry 
into  Rome,  and  the  eunuch  Narses,  another  of 
Justinian's  generals,  in  553,  put  an  end  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy.  These  suc- 
cesses restored  to  the  Roman  empire  a  part  of  its 
former  vast  possessions.  Justinian  now  turned  his 
attention  to  the  laws.  He  commissioned  ten  learned 
civilians  to  form  a  new  code  from  his  own  laws  and 
those  of  his  predecessors.  To  this  code  Justinian 
added  the  Pandects,  the  Institutes  and  Novels. 
These  compilations  have  since  been  called,  collec- 
tively, the  body  of  civil  law  (corpus  juris  civilis). 
(See  Corpus  Juris,  and  Tribonianus.)  Justinian  was 
also  intent  upon  building  new  cities,  and  upon  forti- 
fying others,  and  adorning  them  with  new  edifices ; 
but  he  was  particularly  desirous  of  establishing  peace 
in  religious  matters.  Amongst  other  churches,  he 
rebuilt  that  of  St  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  which 
had  been  burnt  in  the  quarrel  of  the  Greens  and 
Blues.  It  is  esteemed  a  masterpiece  of  architecture. 
Tile  altar  in  it  was  made  entirely  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  adorned  with  a  vast  number  and  variety  of 
precious  stones.  This  church,  a  part  of  which  is  now 
standing,  and  is  used  by  the  Turks  as  a  mosque,  was 
so  magnificent,  that  Justinian,  when,  on  the  day  of 
its  dedication,  he  beheld  it  for  the  first  time,  in  its  full 
splendour,  cried  out  for  joy,  "  To  God  alone  be  the 
glory  !  I  have  outdone  thee,  Solomon  !"  But  it 
was  his  unhappy  fortune,  as  it  was  that  of  the  Jewish 
king,  to  outlive  himself.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  he  became  avaricious,  without  losing  his  love  ot 
splendour,  suspicious,  and  cruel.  He  oppressed  the 
people  with  taxes,  and  lent  a  willing  ear  to  every 
accusation.  (For  his  treatment  of  Belisarius,  see 
Belisarius.)  He  suffered  his  own  servants  to  commit 
the  most  flagrant  crimes  unpunished.  He  died  in 
565,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign 
of  thirty-eight  years.  His  love  of  the  monks,  of 
saints,  and  of  theological  questions,  did  not  protect 
him  from  the  censure  of  the  divines,  who  esteemed 
him  a  heretic.  Much  that  was  great  and  glorious 
was  accomplished  during  his  reign,  but  he  had  little 
share  in  it. 

JUSTITIA  (justice};  called,  by  the  Greeks, 
Astraea.  Themis,  Dike.  With  the  Romans,  the 
goddess  was  an  abstract  rather  than  a  personal 
deity.  She  is  frequently  represented  upon  coins  as 
a  maiden,  with  a  fillet  or  a  diadem ;  sometimes  with 
a  sword  and  scales ;  sometimes  with  a  cup  in  one 
hand  and  a  sceptre  in  the  other. 

JUTLAND ;  a  province  in  Denmark,  bounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  except  towards  the  south, 
where  it  is  bounded  by  Sleswick.  It  is  about  180 
miles  in  length,  and  from  seventy  to  ninety  in 
breadth,  and,  of  all  the  territories  belonging  to  Den- 
mark Proper,  is  the  largest,  and  yields  the  greatest 
revenue.  Square  miles,  9500 ;  population,  440,000, 
It  is  divided  into  four  bishoprics — Aalborg,  Wiborg, 
Aarhuus  and  Ripen.  The  country  is  indented  by 
bays  and  inlets,  but  has  few  rivers,  and  none  large. 
The  north  coast  is  an  immense  range  of  sand-banks, 
dangerous  to  navigation.  The  country  is  generally 
low,  having  no  mountains.  On  the  east  coast  there 
are  extensive  forests  of  oak,  fir,  birch,  &c. ;  on  the 
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west  are  hardly  any  species  of  trees  but  aider  ;uul 
willow.  The  kind  of  grain  most,  cultivated  is  rye. 
treat  quantities  of  which  are  exported  to  Norway. 
The  pastures  are  extensive  and  rich  ;  horses  and 
cattle  numerous.  Iron,  marble  and  limestone  are 
found  ;  also  excellent  turf.  Most  of  the  inhabitants 
speak  Danish;  the  gentry  also  German.  The 
religion  is  Lutheran.  Agriculture  and  education 
are  in  rather  a  backward  state.  See  Denmark. 

The  Peninsula  of  Jutland,  anciently  called  Cim- 
brica,  or  Chersonesu*  Cimbrica,  includes  both  the 
province  of  Jutland  and  the  duchy  of  Sleswick  in  the 
south. 

JUVENAL.  DKCIMUS  JONIOS  JOVENALIS,  a  native 
of  Aquinum,  in  the  Volscian  territory,  flourished  at 
Home  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century.  He 
studied  rhetoric  for  his  amusement,  but  afterwards 
devoted  himself -to  poetry,  especially  satire.  Having 
severely  lashed  the  favourite  pantomime  Paris  in  his 
seventh  satire,  he  was  appointed  by  Domitian,  under 
pretence  of  honour,  prefect  of  a  cohort  (prcefectus 
cohortis)  in  the  most  distant  part  of  Egypt.  Under 
Trajan,  he  returned  to  Home,  in  the  eighty-second 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  caustic  of  the  Roman  satirists.  He  wrote 
sixteen  satires  (the  genuineness  of  the  last,  however, 
is  doubtful),  in  which  he  chastises  the  follies  and 
vices  of  his  times.  His  style  is  not  so  elegant,  nor 
his  disposition  so  mild  and  humorous,  as  that  of 
Horace,  nor  yet  so  gloomy  and  stern  as  tliat  of 
Persius,  and  he  often  betrays  the  rhetorician.  The 
best  editions  are  those  of  Henniniu?  (Utrecht,  1 685, 
4to.;  Leyden,  1695,  4to.),  and  the  latest  by  Ruperti 
(Leipsic,  1801,  2  vols.)  Gilford's  translation,  with  a 
preface  and  notes,  is  very  valuable.  Johnson's 
imitations  of  the  third  and  tenth  satires  are  deservedly 
celebrated. 

JUVENCUS,  CAIUS  VETTIUS  AQUILINQS  ;  presby- 
ter in  Spain  ;  a  Latin  poet  who  flourished  about  325 
A.  D.,  in  Spain.  He  translated  the  history  of  Christ, 
chiefly  after  Matthew,  in  hexameters  (Histories 
evangelicee ,  Lib.  iv.).  A.  R.  Gebser  published  a 
critical  edition  of  Juvencus  in  Jena  (1827,  2  volumes), 
which  makes,  at  the  same  time,  the  beginning  of  a 
Bibliittheca  Latino.  Poetarum  veterum  Christianorum. 
In  this  edition  an  enumeration  of  all  other  editions  is 
to  be  found.  Juvencus  also  turned  the  book  of 


C  fin-is  into  hexameters  (in  Miirtini's  Nova  Collect. 
n't.  Mnitinii'iit.  vol.  iv.,  p.  15,  seq.). 

JUVENTA  (Juventaa  with  the  Romans)  ;  the 
goddess  of  youth,  but  not  to  be  confounded  wilt. 
Hebe  ;  for  she  had  not  an  individual,  but  only  an 
abstract  existence.  She  had  a  chapel  near  the 
capitol,  and  a  festival  established  in  honour  of  her 
was  celebrated  by  the  youth.  She  is  represented 
upon  coins  holding  a  censer  in  her  left  hand,  and 
with  her  right  strewing  incense  upon  a  tripod,  because 
the  youth,  when  they  came  to  consecrate  the  first 
growth  of  their  beards,  brought  an  ottering  of  incense. 

JUXON,  WILLIAM,  bishop  of  London,  and  subse- 
quently archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  prelate  of  dis- 
tinguished mildness,  learning,  and  piety,  was  born  in 
the  city  of  Chichester  in  1582,  and  educated  at 
Oxford.  The  law  appears  to  have  been  his  original 
destination.  The  friendship  he  contracted  with  his 
fellow  collegian  Laud,  might  have  induced  him  to 
take  orders.  In  1621,  he  was  made  president  of  St. 
John's  college,  Oxford, and, by  the  continued  patron- 
age of  his  friend,  dr-an  of  Worcester  (1627),  clerk  to 
the  royal  closet  (1632),  bishop  of  Hereford  (1633), 
and  that  of  London  before  the  expiration  of  the  same 
year.  In  1635,  he  was  appointed  lord  high  treasurer 
of  England.  The  nomination  of  a  churchman  to  this 
dignified  and  responsible  situation  excited  a  strong 
sensation  among  the  puritanical  party,  who  made  it 
the  ground  of  severe  invective  against  the  govern- 
ment and  primate ;  but,  on  his  resignation  of  the 
office,  the  integrity  and  ability  with  which  he  had 
discharged  its  various  duties,  were  admitted  on  all 
hands.  During  the  whole  progress  of  the  unhappy 
contest  which  followed,  he  maintained  an  unshaken 
fidelity  to  the  king,  whom  he  attended  during  his 
imprisonment  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  on  the 
scaffold,  on  which  occasion  he  received  from  the 
hand  of  Charles,  the  moment  previous  to  his  execu- 
tion, his  diamond  George,  with  directions  to  forward 
it  to  his  son.  After  the  king's  death,  the  parliament 
threw  him  into  confinement  for  contumacy  in  refusing 
to  disclose  the  particulars  of  his  conversation  witli 
the  king  ;  but  he  was  soon  released,  and  continued 
to  live  in  privacy  until  the  restoration.  He  \vas 
then  called  again  into  public  life,  and  was  raised  to 
the  primacy.  He  survived  his  elevation  little  more 
than  two  years,  dying  June  4,  1663. 
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K  ;*  the  eleventh  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
representing  a  close  articulation,  produced  by  pres- 
sing the  root  of  the  tongue  against  the  upper  part  of 
the  mouth,  with  a  depression  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
opening  of  the  teeth,  and  differs,  in  most  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  from  g  hard  only  by  a  stronger 
pressure  of  the  tongue,  and  a  stronger  expiration. 
(See  G.)  K,  by  the  Greeks  called  kappa,  is  probably 
of  later  origin  than  G,  as  its  most  ancient  form  on 
monuments  seems  to  be  a  contraction  of  gamma,  i.  e. 
in  its  first  straight  and  its  second  bent  form  (I  C). 
On  the  ancient  coins  of  Crotona,  Corinth,  Syracuse, 
we  find  this  sign,  9,  from  which  the  Roman  Q 
originated.  Both  signs,  according  to  Payne  Knight, 
originated  from  the  union  of  the  double-bent  gamma. 

•  Where  the  reader  may  fail  to  find  articles  under  1C,  he 
i»  referred  to  C. 


In  Latin,  the  fc  was  superfluous,  its  place  being 
supplied  by  e.  The  Greek  K  was  not  adopted  by  the 
Latins  before  the  time  of  Sallust,  and  was  only  used 
in  words  which  began  with  ca,  as  kaput,  kalmnniu, 
kalumniator :  hence  a  K  was  branded  on  the  fore- 
head of  calumniators.  As  an  abbreviation,  in  Latin, 
it  signifies  Keeso  (a  name),  and  several  other  words, 
kalendce,  &c.  The  Greek  K  stands,  on  coins,  for 
Ka.i<rag,  Cassar,  KXauJ/af,  Claudius,  Kaffjravia,  Cam- 
pania, &c.  It  often  also  signifies  Carthage.  As  an 
abbreviation,  it  often  stands  for  ««/,  and  xoivov,  com- . 
mon,  **Aa»v(«,  colony,  x»j»,  virgin,  &c.  The.  Greek  K 
signifies  twenty,  and,  with  a  perpendicular  stroke 
under  it,  K,  =  20,000.  K,  in  Latin,  is  equal  to  250; 
with  a  horizontal  dash  over  it,  K,  =  250,000.  In 
Hebrew,  it  answers  to  kaph  or  koph.  The  Italians, 
Spaniards,  and  Portuguese,  have  banished  the  letter 
entirely  from  their  alphabet.  The  French  use  it 
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only  in  words  originally  German,  Breton,  &c.;  but, 
of  late,  it  has  become  frequent  in  proper  names  of 
Oriental  origin,  on  account  of  the  numerous  transla- 
tions from  Oriental  languages  into  the  French.  In 
English,  most  modern  writers  drop  it  at  the  end  of 
words  of  Latin  origin,  as  public,  music,  &c.,  formerly 
publick,  &c.;  but,  in  monosyllables,  it  is  retained  on 
account  of  their  derivatives.  In  Swedish,  Danish, 
Dutch,  Polish,  k  sounds  as  in  English.  K  signifies, 
on  French  money,  Bordeaux,  and,  on  money  coined 
at  Cremnitz,  /f  and  B  signify  the  mines  of  Kcrmecz 
;ind  Jitinya.  K,  before  a  vowel,  is  one  of  the  easiest 
sounds  children  learn  ;  but  it  is  difficult,  if  it  precedes 
another  consonant.  The  k,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word,  does  not  always  belong  to  the  root,  but  is,  like 
other  aspirated  letters,  often  a  mere  prefix.  In 
German,  it  often  originates  from  the  reduplication  ge 
and  g  (see  G),  particularly  before  a  consonant. 

KAABA;  originally  a  temple  at  Mecca,  in  great 
esteem  among  the  heathen  Arabians,  who,  before 
they  embraced  Mohammedanism,  called  a  small  build- 
ing of  stone,  in  the  same  temple,  kaaba,  which  has, 
in  turn,  become  an  object  of  the  highest  reverence 
with  the  Mohammedans.  They  say  it  was  built  by 
Abraham  and  Ishmael.  On  the  side  of  it  is  a  black 
stone,  surrounded  with  silver,  called  braktan,  set  in 
the  wall,  about  four  feet  from  the  ground.  This 
stone  has  served,  since  the  second  year  of  the 
Hegira,  as  the  kebla,  that  is,  as  the  point  towards 
which  the  Mohammedan  turns  his  face  during  prayer. 
The  pilgrims,  or  Aadgis,  touch  and  kiss  this  stone 
seven  times,  after  which  they  enter  the  kaaba,  and 
offer  up  their  prayer.  The  Mohammedans  first 
turned  their  face  towards  Jerusalem,  until  Moham- 
med ordered  the  present  direction.  Burckhardt 
(q.  v.),  in  his  Travels  in  Arabia,  says  "  The  holy 
k;iaba  is  the  scene  of  such  indecencies,  as  cannot 
with  propriety  be  more  particularly  noticed.  They 
are  not  only  practised  with  impunity,  but  it  may  be 
said  publicly;  and  my  indignation  has  often  been 
excited  at  what  drew  forth  only  a  laugh  from  other 
passengers."  \V'e  find,  therefore,  that  the  Moham- 
medan pilgrimages  produce  the  same  disorders  as 
those  which  attend  Catholic  pilgrimages  that  attract 
great  numbers  of  people,  and  which  have  led  to  the 
prohibition  of  such  pilgrimages  in  most  Catholic 
countries.  In  some  places,  however,  they  still  exist, 
with  all  their  disorder  and  licentiousness,  as,  for  in- 
stance, at  Einsiedeln,  in  Switzerland.  The  same 
results  take  place  in  the  numerous  assemblages  of 
other  sects,  of  which  instances  might  be  cited  from 
Europe;  and  camp-meetings  have  not  unfrequently 
been  charged  with  a  like  tendency.  The  evil  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  assembling  a  multitude  in  a 
state  of  excitement. 

KABARDA.     See  Circassia. 

KABBALA.     See  Cabala. 

KABUL.     See  Afghanistan. 

K^EMPFER,  ENGELBRECHT,  a  famous  traveller, 
born  at  Lemgo,  in  1657,  and  excellently  educated  by 
his  father,  a  clergyman,  studied  medicine  at  Konigs- 
berg,  performed  a  journey,  in  1683,  as  secretary  toa 
Swedish  embassy,  by  land  through  Russia  to  Persia; 
after  which  he  visited  Arabia,  Hindoostan,  Java, 
Sumatra,  Siam  and  Japan,  in  which  last  country 
he  resided  two  years.  In  1692,  he  returned,  was 
appointed  private  physician  of  the  count  of  Lippe, 
in  his  native  city,  and  died  in  1716.  Of  his  writings, 
his  History  and  Description  of  Japan  is  deserving  of 
mention.  This  work  was  translated  into  English, 
from  the  manuscript  in  1727,  published  at  London 
in  two  folio  volumes;  and;  in  the  German  language, 
it  appeared  first  at  Lemgo,  in  1774,  edited  by  Dolnn. 
The  greater  part  of  his  manuscripts,  rich  in  import- 
ant observations,  have  not  yet  been  printed.  Sir 


Hans  Sloane  purchased  them  from  Kfempfer's 
heirs,  and  they  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  British 
museum. 

K^ESTNER,  ABRAHAM  GOTTHELF,  a  celebrated 
mathematician  and  epigrammist,  born  at  Leipsic,  in 
1719,  never  attended  a  public  school.  From  his  tenth 
year,  he  received  instructions  in  jurisprudence  from 
his  father,  who  was  professor  in  Leipsic ;  and  in  his 
eleventh,  lie  joined  a  debating  society  of  several 
youths  studying  law.  He  applied  himself  to  philo- 
sophy, physics,  and  mathematics ;  metaphysics  in 
particular,  according  to  his  own  statements,  had 
peculiar  attractions  for  him.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
he  found  addition  and  multiplication  very  difficult, 
even  after  he  had  made  considerable  progress  in  ma- 
thematics. He  continued  also  the  study  of  law.  In 
1739,  he  held  disputations,  and  began  to  deliver 
lectures  on  mathematics,  philosophy,  logic,  and 
jurisprudence.  He  also  attended  to  belles-lettres. 
Having  obtained  a  professorship  extraordinary  in 
1746,  he  was,  in  1756,  established  on  advantageous 
terms,  in  Gottingen,  as  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
and  geometry.  The  study  of  mathematics  was 
greatly  promoted  by  his  means.  Among  his  numer- 
ous writings,  which  fill  nine  pages  in  Meusel's 
Gelehrte  Deutschland,  his  Geschichte  der  Mathematik 
(1795)  is  the  best.  In  general,  his  acute  mind  seems 
to  have  been  too  much  directed  to  single  points  to 
allow  him  to  grasp,  and  exhibit  happily,  the  whole  of 
the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences.  He  was 
not  less  celebrated  for  his  wit  than  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  severer  sciences.  His  epigrams,  however,  in- 
volved him  in  many  quarrels.  He  died  in  1800. 

KAFFRARIA,  and  KAFFRES.  See  Caffraria, 
and  Caffres. 

KAIN,  LE.     See  Le  Kain. 

KA1SERSLAUTERN;  a  town  on  the  river  Lati- 
ter,  with  4550  inhabitants,  a  gymnasium  and  semi- 
nary for  teachers,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  on  the  Hardt- 
gebirge,  famous,  in  modern  times,  for  the  battle  of 
November  28,  29,  and  30,  1793,  between  the  duke 
of  Brunswick  and  a  division  of  the  French  army  of 
the  Moselle,  under  Hoche,  which  attempted  to  relieve 
Landau.  Another  battle  was  fought  near  Kaisers- 
lautern,  May  23,  1794,  and  a  third,  September  20, 
1794,  in  both  of'which  the  French  were  unsuccessful. 
The  passes  leading  from  the  Vosges  to  Landau  and 
Mentz,  both  of  which  are  German  frontier  fortresses, 
are  situated  here. 

KALAH  (Arabic,  a  fort);  a  word  which  enters  into 
the  compositions  of  many  geographical  names  of  the 
East.  Kelat  has  the  same  meaning. 

KALAMATA.     See  Greece. 

KALAND  (probably  from  Kalendee ;  a  lay  frater- 
nity, which  originated  in  Germany  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  members  assembled  on  the  first  of 
each  month,  to  pray  for  their  deceased  friends,  after 
which  they  took  a  repast  in  common.  In  the  course 
of  time,  the  religious  purpose  of  the  assembly  was 
forgotten,  and  the  meeting  became  one  of  mere  fes- 
tivity, so  that,  at  la^t,  the  fraternity  was  abolished  on 
account  of  its  excesses.  The  word  kaland  exists  to 
this  day  in  proverbs,  &c. 

KALB,  BARON  DE,  a  major-general  in  the  Ameri- 
can army,  was  born  in  Germany,  about  the  year  1717. 
When  young,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  France, 
in  which  he  continued  for  forty-two  years,  and 
obtained  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  In  1757, 
during  the  war  between  Britain  and  France,  he  was 
sent,  by  the  French  government,  to  the  American 
colonies,  in  order  to  learn  the  points  in  which  they 
were  most  vulnerable,  and  how  far  the  seeds  of  dis- 
content might  be  sown  in  them  towards  the  mother 
country.  He  was  seized,  while  in  the  performance 
of  this  commission,  as  a  suspected  person,  but 
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pscuped  detection.  He  then  went  to  Canada,  where 
l.r  ivmiiined  until  its  conquest  by  the  British,  after 
which  he  returned  to  France.  In  1777,  during  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  he  came  a  second  time  to  the 
I'nited  States,  and  offered  his  services  to  congress. 
They  were  accepted,  and  he  was  soon  after  made  a 
major-general.  At  first  he  was  placed  in  the  north- 
mi  army,  but  when  the  danger  which  threatened 
Charleston  from  the  formidable  expedition  under  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  in  1778,  rendered  it  necessary  to  rein- 
force the  American  troops  in  the  south,  a  detachment 
was  sent  to  them,  consisting  of  the  Maryland  and 
Delaware  lines,  which  were  put  under  his  command. 
Before  he  could  arrive,  however,  at  the  scene  of 
action,  general  Lincoln  had  been  made  prisoner,  and 
the  direction  of  the  whole  southern  army  in  conse- 
quence devolved  upon  the  baron,  until  the  appoint- 
ment of  general  Gates.  Aug.  15,  Gates  was  defeat- 
ed near  Camden  by  lord  Rawdon,  and,  in  the  battle, 
baron  de  Kalb,  who  commanded  the  right  wing,  fell, 
covered  with  wounds,  while  gallantly  fighting  on  foot. 
A  tomb  was  erected  to  his  memory,  by  order  of  con- 
gress, in  the  cemetery  of  Camden. 

KALCKREUTH,  FREDERIC  ADOLPHUS,  count  of, 
Prussian  field- marshal,  born  at  Eisleben,  in  1737, 
entered  the  army  in  1751.  In  the  seven  years'  war, 
he  served  with  distinction  as  aid  of  prince  Henry, 
ascended,  step  by  step,  to  the  office  of  general,  and 
was  made  a  count  in  1788.  In  the  war  with  France, 
he  manifested  equal  courage  and  ability.  In  1793, 
he  took  Mayence.  He  contributed  essentially  to  the 
victory  of  Mollendorf  at  Kaiserslautern,  May  23, 
1794.  He  soon  after  drove  the  French  from  Deux 
Fonts,  and  pressed  forward  to  Saar  Louis.  Towards 
the  end  of  1795,  he  received  the  chief  command  of 
the  troops  in  Pomerania,  and,  in  May,  1806,  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Thorn  and  Dantzic,  and  inspec- 
tor-general of  the  cavalry.  In  the  autumn,  he  joined 
the  main  army  in  Thuringia,  but  took  no  part  in  the 
battle  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  being  stationed  in  the 
rear.  June  25,  1807,  he  concluded  with  Berthier,  at 
Tilsit,  the  truce  between  Prussia  and  France,  after 
which,  in  conjunction  with  Golz,  he  concluded  a  peace 
with  Talleyrand.  He  was  immediately  after  ap- 
pointed field-marshal.  In  January,  1810,  the  king 
appointed  him  governor  of  Berlin.  In  the  last  war, 
count  Kalckreuth  was  governor  of  Breslau,  and  re- 
turned to  Berlin  in  1814,  where  he  entered  anew 
upon  the  government,  and  died  in  1818.  He  was  a 
man  of  rare  qualities  of  mind  and  heart. 

KALEIDOSCOPE  ;  an  instrument  for  creating 
and  exhibiting  an  infinite  variety  of  beautiful  forms, 
pleasing  the  eye  by  an  ever-varying  succession  of 
splendid  tints  and  symmetrical  forms,  and  enabling 
the  observer  to  render  permanent  such  as  may  appear 
appropriate  for  any  branch  of  the  ornamental  arts. 
This  instrument  the  invention  of  doctor  Brewster,  in 
its  most  common  form,  consists  of  a  tin  tube,  con- 
taining two  reflecting  surfaces  inclined  to  each  other, 
at  any  angle  which  is  an  aliquot  part  of  360°  The 
reflecting  surfaces  may  be  two  plates  of  glass,  plain 
or  quicksilvered,  or  two  metallic  surfaces,  from  which 
the  light  suffers  total  reflection.  The  plates  should 
vary  in  length,  according  to  the  focal  distance  of  the 
?ye :  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine  and  ten  inches,  will,  in 
general,  be  most  convenient;  or  they  may  be  made  only 
one,  two,  three  or  four  inches  long,  provided  distinct 
'ision  is  obtained  at  one  end,  by  placing  at  the  other 
an  eye-glass,  whose  focal  length  is  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  reflecting  planes.  The  inclination  of  the  re- 
Hector  that  is  in  general  most  pleasing  is  18°,  20°, 
or  22i°,  or  the  20th,  18th  and  16th  part  of  a  circle  ; 
but  the  planes  may  be  set  at  any  required  angle, 
either  by  a  metallic,  a  paper,  or  cloth  pint,  or  any 
other  simple  contrivance.  When  the  two  planes  are 


put  together,  with  their  straightest  and  smoothest 
edge  in  contact,  they  will  have  the  form  shown  in 
figure  1,  where  A  U  C  is  the  aperture  or  angle  formed 
by  the  plates.  In  this  figure  the  plates  are  rectangu- 
lar ;  but  it  may  often  be  more  convenient  to  give 
them  the  triangular  form,  shown  at  N  figure  2,  or  M 
fig  ire  3: 


Fig  2. 


When  the  instrument  is  thus  constructed,  it  may  be 
either  covered  up  with  paper  or  leather,  or  placed  in 
a  cylindrical,  or  any  other  tube,  so  that  the  aperture 
ABC  may  be  left  completely  open,  and  also  a  small 
aperture  at  the  angular  point  D.  If  the  eye  is  now 
placed  at  D,  and  looks  through  the  aperture  ABC, 
it  will  perceive  a  brilliant  circle  of  light,  divided  into 
as  many  sectors  as  the  number  of  times  that  the 
angle  of  the  reflectors  is  contained  in  360°.  If  this 
angle  is  18°,  the  number  of  sectors  will  be  20  ;  and, 
whatever  be  the  form  of  the  aperture  ABC,  the 
luminous  space  seen  through  the  instrument  will  be 
a  figure  produced  by  the  arrangement  of  20  of 
these  apertures  round  C  as  a  centre,  in  consequence 
of  the  successive  reflections  between  the  polished 
surfaces.  Hence  it  follows,  that,  if  any  object,  how- 
ever ugly  or  irregular  in  itself,  is  placed  before  the 
aperture  ABC,  the  part  of  it  that  can  be  seen 
through  the  aperture  will  be  seen  also  in  every  sec- 
tor, and  every  image  of  the  object  will  coalesce  into 
a  form  mathematically  symmetrical,  and  highly  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye.  If  the  object  be  put  in  motion,  the 
combination  of  images  will  likewise  be  put  in  mo- 
tion, and  new  forms,  perfectly  different,  but  equally 
symmetrical,  will  successively  present  themselves, 
sometimes  vanishing  in  the  centre,  sometimes  emerg- 
ing from  it,  and  sometimes  playing  around  in  double 
and  opposite  oscillations.  When  the  object  is  tinged 
with  different  colours,  the  most  beautiful  tints  are 
developed  in  succession,  and  the  whole  figure  delights 
the  eye  by  the  perfection  of  its  forms  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  its  colouring.  The  eye-glass  placed  im- 
mediately against  the  end  of  the  mirrors,  its  well  as 
another  glass  similarly  situated  at  the  other  end,  are 
of  common  transparent  glass.  The  tube  is  continued 
a  little  beyond  this  second  glass,  and,  at  its  termina- 
tion, is  closed  by  a  ground  glass,  which  can  be  put 
on  and  off.  In  the  vacant  space  thus  formed,  beads, 
pieces  of  coloured  glass,  and  other  small,  bright  ob- 
jects, are  put.  The  changes  produced  in  their  posi- 
tion by  turning  the  tube,  give  rise  to  the  different 
figures. 

Such  is  the  construction  of  the  single  kaleidoscope, 
but  various  other  forms  have  been  given  to  it  by  the 
inventor.  The  polycentral  kaleidoscope,  consists  of 
three  or  more  mirrors,  introduced  into  the  tube,  so  as 
to  form  a  prism  of  three  or  more  sides.  But  there  is 
a  limit  to  the  number  of  sides,  for  symmetrical  images 
cannot  be  formed,  if  the  mirrors  be  inclined  to  one 
anotiier,  at  a  greater  angle  than  90".  Hence,  no 
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polygonal  prism,  having  more  than  four  sides,  can  be 
used  in  this  instrument.     Among  four  sided  prisms, 
the  square  and  the  rectangular  parallelogram,  are  the 
only  ones  that  can  be  introduced,  ana  among  tri- 
angles only  such  as  have  for  their  angles  the  quo- 
tients obtained  by  dividing  360°,  by  4,  6,  8  or  12,  so 
that  we  may  have  a  triangle  having  its  angles 
First,          .          .         60°,     60°,     60°,  or 
Second,  .         .      90°,     45°,     45°,  or 

Third,  .  .  .  90°,  60°,  30°. 
The  square  polycentral  kaleidoscope  is  the  least 
pleasing  of  any,  for  it  exhibits  the  same  set  of  images 
in  longitudinal  stripes;  and  the  same  holds  with  the 
rectangular,  excepting  that  the  stripes  are  longer  in 
one  direction  than  another.  The  equianglar  triangle 
form  gives  a  very  pleasing  set  of  images,  arranged 
symmetrically  in  three  different  directions,  for  which 
reason  it  has  been  called  the  Triscope.  When  the 
section  of  the  prism  is  an  isosceles  right  angled 
triangle,  the  resulting  images  are  exceedingly 
beautiful,  being  arranged  symmetrically  by  fours  at  a 
time  in  squares ;  this  form  of  the  instrument  is  called 
the  Tetrascope.  When  the  angles  of  the  trianglar 
section  are  respectively  90P,  60°,  and  30°,  the  images 
arrange  themselves  in  hexagons.  Of  all  the  forms 
above  specified,  the  two  last  seem  best  calculated 
to  assist  the  pattern-drawer  in  his  designs. 

On  reflection,  it  is  manifest  that  the  object  or 
objects  in  the  case  at  the  end  of  the  tube,  must  be 
removed  at  some  distance  from  the  end  of  the  mir- 
rors, which  will  impair  the  effect  in  some  degree. 
This  may  be  obviated  by  removing  the  object  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  ends  of  the  mirrors, 
and  placing  a  convex  lens,  so  that  the  image  of  the 
objects  may  be  formed  just  at  the  ends  of  the  reflec- 
tors. The  spectra  of  the  kaleidoscope  may  be  thrown 
upon  a  wall  or  screen  in  the  manner  of  the  magic 
lantern,  or  solar  microscope,  and  sketched  by  the 
draughtsman;  but  the  light  must  be  very  strong  to 
produce  a  clear  and  vivid  picture. 

KALI  ;  a  genus  of  marine  plants,  which  are  burnt 
to  procure  alkali.  See  Alkali,  and  Kelp. 
KALLIPYGOS.  See  Venus. 
KALMIA  ;  a  beautiful  North  America  genus  of 
shrubs,  having  coriaceous,  ever-green  and  cup-shaped 
flowers,  of  a  fine  rose  or  purple  colour,  disposed  in 
large  corymbs.  The  corolla  is  provided  with  ten 
little  pits,  prominent  externally,  and  in  which  the 
anthers  are  confined.  It  is  naturally  allied  to  rhodo- 
dendrum.  The  K.  latifolia,  commonly  called  moun- 
tain laurel,  or  calico  bush,  is  a  large  shrub,  growing 
most  abundantly  on  and  about  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains, but  sometimes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ocean,  in 
the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  as  far  north  as  lat. 
43°.  The  trunk  is  sometimes  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  the  wood  is  very  hard,  suscept.ible  of  a 
fine  polish,  and  more  nearly  resembles  box  than  any 
other  North  American  wood.  This  shrub  is  in  great 
request  in  the  European  gardens,  from  the  beauty  of 
its  flowers  and  foliage.  The  other  species  of  kalmia, 
four  in  number,  are  much  inferior  in  stature  and  the 
size  of  the  flowers,  though  still  highly  ornamental. 

KALUGA  ;  an  extensive  government  of  European 
Russia,  bounded  by  those  of  Moscow,  Smolensko, 
Tula  and  Orel,  lying  between  35°  48'  and  37a  22' 
E.  Ion.,  and  51°  and  54°  30'  N.  lat.  Its  territorial 
extent  is  8500  square  miles.  Its  population  was,  in 
1796,  853,000,  and  is  now  about  1,176,000.  The 
chief  products  are  corn,  hemp,  and  flax.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Oka,  the  Upa,  and  the  Sclrisdra.  This 
province  contains  iron  mines. 

KALUGA  ;  capital  of  the  above  government,  on 
the  Oka.  It  has  some  very  good  public  buildings, 
such  MS  the  high  church,  government  house,  &c. ; 
but  in  other  respects,  it  is  irregular,  most  of  the 


houses  being  of  wood,  and  ill  built.  Population, 
25,000;  107  miles  south-west  ofMoscow;  Ion.  36°5 
E.;  lat.  54°  3'  N. 

KAMEN,  or  KAMIEN  ;  a  Sclavonic  word  signi- 
fying rock,  stone,  and  found  in  many  geographical 
names,  as  Kamin,  Kamientz,  Kaminietz,  &c. 

KAMTSCHATKA  ;  a  large  peninsula  on  the 
north-eastern  coast  of  Asia,  forming  a  district.  On 
the  east,  it  has  the  North  Pacific  ocean,  and  on  the 
west  that  large  gulf  of  it  called  the  sea  of  Okhotsk. 
It  extends  from  the  5lst  to  the  62d  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  from  155°  10'  to  173°  20'  east  longitude, 
and  is  reckoned  upwards  of  600  miles  in  length,  and 
nearly  300  in  breadth ;  square  miles,  85,000.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  extreme  cold,  which  is  heightened 
by  a  range  of  very  lofty  mountains,  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  peninsula.  Several  of  these 
mountains  are  volcanic;  but  the  most  remarkable  is  one 
situated  near  Nijni  Kamtschatsk,  the  volcano  of  which 
is  very  active,  and  two  years  seldom  elapse  without 
some  violent  eruption.  Kamtschatka  scarcely  enjoys 
three  months  of  an  imperfect  summer,  and  is  very 
deficient  in  vegetable  productions,  particularly  grain. 
It  has  a  great  variety  of  animals  which  produce  the 
richest  and  most  valuable  furs.  The  sable  is  more 
plentiful  here  than  in  Siberia,  though  its  fur  is  not 
quite  so  beautiful.  There  are  several  varieties  of  the 
Arctic  fox,  or  fire  fox,  in  Kamtschatka.  Other  com- 
mon animals  are  the  beaver,  the  hare,  the  marmot,  and 
the  anjali  or  wild  sheep.  The  bear  is  the  most 
formidable  wild  animal,  and  the  hunting  of  it  the 
most  serious  occupation  of  the  Kamtscliadales.  The 
coasts  and  rivers  swarm  to  a  most  extraordinary 
degree  with  fish,  which  form  the  main  article  of  food 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  excellence  of  the  salmon, 
herrings  and  different  kinds  of  shell-fish,  is  particu- 
larly remarked.  The  air  is  also  filled  with  game, 
particularly  woodcocks,  snipes,  grouse,  wild  geese 
and  ducks,  the  eggs,  of  which  last  are  collected  by 
the  natives,  and  preserved  in  the  fat  of  fish.  The  on- 
ly vegetable  productions  are  stunted  birch,  and  dwarf 
pines  and  cedar.  Shrubs  are  more  plentiful,  such  as 
the  mountain  ash,  wild  rose  and  raspberry.  There 
is  also  a  variety  of  berries.  Copper  and  iron  are 
worked.  Sulphur  abounds  ;  and  many  minerals  are 
found  in  the  mountains.  The  trade  of  Russia  with 
Kamtschatka  is  carried  on  from  Irkoutsk  by  the  dif- 
ficult and  tedious  route  of  Okhotsk.  The  imports, 
besides  brandy,  are  nankeens  and  other  Chinese  stuffs, 
together  with  various  commodities  of  Russian  and 
foreign  manufacture,  as  ribbons,  handkerchiefs,  stock- 
ings, caps,  shoes,  boots,  and,  in  general,  all  articles 
of  European  consumption,  but  in  small  quantity,  and 
bearing  a  very  high  price.  The  only  export  is  furs,  the 
amount  of  which  is  valued  at  from  50,000  to  100,000 
roubles.  The  capital  is  Nijni  Kamtschatsk,  with 
300  inhabitants.  The  inhabitants  are,  in  general 
below  the  common  height,  have  broad  shoulders  and 
large  heads.  The  face,  and  particularly  the  nose,  is 
long  and  flat,  the  eyes  small  and  sunk,  the  lips  thin, 
and  they  have  scarcely  any  beard.  In  1690,  the  Rus- 
sians had  some  knowledge  of  this  country.  In  1696, 
they  sent  thither  a  detachment  of  Cossacks,  under 
Morosko.  The  next  year,  part  of  the  country  was 
rendered  tributary;  but  it  was  not  till  1700,  that  all 
Kamtschatka  was  surveyed  and  occupied  by  the 
Russians.  The  sway  which  they  have  established  is 
by  no  means  severe ;  notwithstanding  which,  the 
Kamtschadales,  like  all  savage  nations  coming  in  con- 
tact with  civilized,  have  suffered  deeply  from  the 
connexion.  The  number  of  inhabitants  now  amounts 
to  only  about  4500,  of  which  about  1500  are  Russians 
and  Cossacks.  A  century  since,  the  number  was 
twenty  or  thirty  times  larger.  This  diminution  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  their  bloody  struggles  to  shake  off 
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tin-  Russian  yoke,  to  the  small  pox,  the  unnatural 
practices  of  the  women  to  procure  abortion,  ami  to 
tlu-ir  «  \ct -ssivc  indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors. 
There  is  besides  n  class  of  criminals  banished  to  this 
inhospitable  region,  and  a  varying  population  ot 
merchants,  Imnurs,  and  seamen.  The  Kamtschadales 
are  an  ugly  branch  of  the  Mongol  race,  and  call 
themselves  Itelmes.  They  are  good  natured  and 
l.»>-('ital>U:,  but  given  to  the  grossest  sensuality.  They 
are  excessive  eaters,  practise  lascivious  dances,  am  1  arc 
very  dirty.  Every  Kamtschadale  village  (ostrosc/iok) 
consists  of  several  summer  dwellings,  uuilt  on  piles, 
rising  several  feet  from  the  ground  ;  the  occupants 
enter  by  ascending  notched  trunks  of  trees.  In  win- 
ter, the  occupants  of  half  a  dozen  of  these  balagans, 
as  they  are  called,  collect  into  a  jurta,  or  winter 
dwelling,  five  feet  deep,  covered  by  a  cone-shaped 
roof,  and  which  cannot  be  entered,  except  by  ascend- 
ing the  roof,  and  going  down  the  chimney  through 
the  smoke.  The  clothing  of  the  Kamtschadales  is 
prepared  from  the  skins  of  reindeer  or  dogs,  but 
much  of  the  Russian  style  of  dress  has  been  intro- 
duced. The  Kamtschadale  women  alone  perform  the 
household  occupations,  while  the  men  take  their  ease, 
if  necessity  does  not  drive  them  to  hunt,  or  to  fish,  or  to 
prepare  tools  for  both  these  occupations,  or  to  build 
sledges  and  houses.  The  objects  of  the  chase  are  the 
fur-bearing  animals  and  the  reindeer;  the  principal  fish 
taken  are  the  whale  and  the  seal.  Barley,  potatoes, 
turnips,  cabbage,  hemp,  cucumbers,  horse-radish,  are 
mostly  cultivated  only  by  the  Russians.  The  chief 
food  of  the  Kamtschadales  consists  of  fish,  seasoned 
with  whale  and  seal  fat,  and  a  kind  of  paste  prepared  of 
the  tender  birch  bark.  Their  favourite  drink  is  the 
juice  of  the  birch.  The  chief  domestic  animal  is  the 
dog,  which  serves  for  draught,  and  the  skins  furnish 
clothing.  To  prepare  the  dogs  for  draught,  they  are 
castrated,  and  four  to  eight  are  attached  to  a  little 
sled,  sixteen  pounds  in  weight,  and  capable  of  carry- 
ing a  man,  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  miles  an  hour. 
These  dugs  require  to  be  fed  only  in  the  winter  ;  in 
the  summer,  they  live  on  the  fish  which  they  pick 
up  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  and  the  rivers.  The 
Kamtschadale  does  not  tame  the  reindeer,  although 
all  the  neighbouring  people  do.  Since  1820,  swine 
and  hens  have  been  found  here.  The  religion  of  the 
Kamtschadales  was,  and  is  still  among  the  few  who 
have  not  embraced  Christianity,  Shamanism.  But 
even  the  Christian  Kamtschadales  have  not  relin- 
quished their  sorcerers  or  shamans.  They  believe  in 
an  almighty  God,  creator  of  the  world,  called  Kutka, 
but  do  not  worship  him,  because  their  innumerable 
fetiches  absorb  all  their  attention.  They  believe  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  they  also  ascribe 
to  the  meanest  brute.  They  give  to  animals  speech 
and  reason,  and  believe  that  dogs  are  making 
inquiries  of  strangers  when  they  bark  at  them.  They 
relate  also  that,  ages  ago,  a  universal  deluge  covered 
the  earth,  out  of  which  only  one  pair  of  human  beings 
were  saved. 

KANGAROO  (tnacropus,  Shaw).  These  extra- 
ordinary animals,  which  are  peculiar  to  Australasia, 
belonging  to  the  marsupial  order  of  quadrupeds 
(those  with  an  abdominal  pouch),  from  the  other 
genera  of  which  they  differ  by  having  but  two  kinds 
of  teeth,  the  canine  being  wanting.  Their  incisors 
are  six  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  but  two  in  the  lower; 
the  former  short,  and  the  latter  long.  The  molars, 
which  are  separated  from  the  incisors  by  a  large 
vacant  space,  are  ten  in  number  in  each  jaw.  The 
limbs  of  the  kangaroo  are  strangely  disproportioned  ; 
the  fore  legs  being  small  and  short,  whilst  the  hinder 
nre  long  and  powerful.  The  tail  is  very  thick  at  its 
base,  gradually  tapering,  and  appears  to  act  as  a  sup- 
plemental limb,  when  the  animal  assumes  its  usual 


erect  or  sitting  posture,  in  which  position  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  joint  action  of  the  tail  and  hinder  legs. 
This  conlormation  also  enables  it  to  take  amazing 
leaps.  The  tore  feet  are  furnished  with  five  toes,  each 
terminating  in  a  moderately  strong  and  hooked  claw. 
The  hinder  feet,  on  the  contrary,  are  provided  with 
only  four  toes,  one  of  which  is  long,  of  great  strength, 
and  terminated  by  a  large  and  powerful  claw,  like  an 
elongated  hoof.  The  head  and  upper  parts  are 
small  and  delicate,  and  appear  disproportioned  to  the 
posterior  parts  of  the  animal,  which  are  robust  and 
powerful.  They  use  their  tails  and  hinder  feet  as 
weapons  of  defence.  When  they  are  pursued  and 
overtaken  by  dogs,  they  turn,  and,  seizing  them  with 
their  fore  feet,  strike  them  with  their  hinder  extrem- 
ities, and  often  tear  them  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
destroy  them.  The  kangaroos  feed  entirely  on 
vegetable  substances,  chiefly  on  grass.  They  asso- 
ciate in  small  herds,  under  the  guidance  of  the  older 
males.  The  female  has  two  mammae  in  the  abdominal 
pouch,  on  each  of  which  are  two  teats  ;  the  younger 
at  birth  are  very  diminutive,  not  exceeding  an  inch  in 
length.  At  this  time,  the  mouth  is  merely  a  round 
hole,  just  capable  of  embracing  the  extremity  of  the 
nipple ;  but  gradually  enlarges,  till  it  can  receive  the 
whole  of  this  part  into  its  cavity,  where  it  lies  in  a 
groove  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  tongue.  The 
young  continues  to  reside  in  the  pouch,  till  it  has 
attained  maturity,  occasionally  leaving  it  for  exercise 
or  amusement,  but  immediately  seeking  refuge  in  it 
on  the  least  alarm.  The  flesh  of  these  animals  is  said 
to  be  nutritious  and  savoury,  somewhat  resembling 
mutton.  They  are  capable  of  being  domesticated, 
in  which  state  they  are  harmless  and  even  timid. 
The  species  of  these  singular  animals  have  not  hither- 
to been  satisfactorily  determined,  as  the  differences 
on  which  the  distinguishing  characters  of  each  have 
been  founded,  are  merely  those  of  size  and  slight 
modifications  of  colour. 

KANSAS.     See  Indians. 

KANSAS,  or  KANZAS,  or  KANSEZ  ;  a  river  of 
North  America,  which  rises  in  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and,  after  an  easterly  course  of  about  1200  miles, 
unites  with  the  Missouri,  340  miles  from  the  Missis- 
sippi, in  Ion.  94°  20'  W.;  lat.  38°  31'  N. 

KANT,  IMMANUEL,  born  in  Konigsberg,  in 
Prussia  Proper,  April  22,  1724,  was  the  son  of  a  har- 
ness-maker, in  the  suburbs  of  his  native  place— a 
man  of  integrity  and  respectability,  though  of  an 
humble  station.  Kant's  mother  was  a  woman  of  great 
piety,  and  much  attached  to  the  strict  tenets  and  dis- 
cipline of  doctor  Schultz,  a  professor  of  theology  at  the 
university  of  Konigsberg  a  distinguished  divine  in  his 
day.  Though  far  from  being  in  easy  circumstances, 
his  parents  resolved  to  bestow  upon  their  son  Tmmanuel 
the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education.  After  having 
learned  to  read  and  to  write  in  the  charity  school  of 
the  suburb,  Kant  was  sent,  in  1732,  to  the  Collegium 
Fredericianum,  at  the  suggestion  of  doctor  Schultz, 
who,  even  at  that  early  period,  had  the  penetration 
to  discover  the  talents  of  the  boy.  At  this  school, 
he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  Ruhnken, 
afterwards  so  celebrated  as  a  philologist.  Both 
were  indefatigable  students,  and  read  and  studied 
much  together.  It  is  remarkable  that,  at  this 
period,  Kant  devoted  his  attention  principally  to 
philological  studies,  while  his  friend  Ruhnken  seemed 
to  have  more  fondness  for  philosophy.  In  their 
maturer  years,  they  exchanged  pursuits.  In  1740, 
Kant  repaired  to  the  university  of  his  native  city, 
and,  at  first,  studied  theology,  in  consequence  of  the 
necessity  of  depending  entirely  on  his  profession  for 
future  maintenance.  But  at  no  period  did  he  neglect 
philosophy  and  mathematics.  Hardly  had  he  arrived 
at  the  age  of  manhood,  when  he  lost  both  his  parents, 
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\vlio,  indeed,  had  never  been  able  to  afford  him  much 
pecuniary  assistance ;  but  lie  was  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  some  relations,  whose  aid,  together  with  his 
awn  industry  and  economy,  enabled  him  to  continue 
Ins  studies.  His  application  was  uncommonly  great, 
as  is  proved  by  his  bold  and  successful  attacks  on 
the  doctrines  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf,  and  his  skilful 
use  of  the  weapons  of  dialectics  against  the  authority 
of  the  most  eminent  metaphysicians  of  the  day,  when 
lie  was  but  twenty-two  years  of  age.  After  a  resi- 
dence of  about  three  years  at  the  university,  he  acted 
in  the  capacity  of  a  private  tutor  in  several  families, 
ami  lived  about  nine  years  with  count  Hullesen,  at 
Arnsdorf.  Kant  read  much  in  this  retirement,  and 
traced  the  outlines  of  several  of  those  philosophical 
treatises,  which  were  soon  afterwards  published  in 
rapid  succession.  In  1755,  he  returned  to  Konigs- 
berg,  took  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  produced  on  this 
occasion,  in  the  form  of  an  inaugural  dissertation, 
his  treatise,  entitled  Principiorum  primorum  Cogni- 
tionis  metaphysicee  nova  Dilucidatio.  In  the  same 
year,  he  published  his  celebrated  work  on  the  Uni- 
versal Natural  History  and  Theory  of  the  Heavens, 
or  an  Essay  on  the  Constitution  and  Mechanical 
Structure  of  the  whole  Globe,  according  to  the  New- 
tonian System.  In  this  treatise,  he  anticipated  sev. 
eral  of  the  subsequent  discoveries  of  the  astronomer 
Herschel,  particularly  the  planet  called  after  his 
name.  Kant  began  to  lecture,  as  doctor  docens,  on 
logic,  metaphysics,  mathematics,  and  natural  phi- 
losophy, to  which,  at  subsequent  periods,  he  added 
natural  law,  moral  philosophy,  natural  theology,  and 
physical  geography.  He  soon  became  popular  with 
the  students ;  but  it  was  long  before  he  obtained  a 
professorship.  He  had  no  ambition  beyond  that  of 
being  useful  in  the  sphere  which  he  had  chosen,  nor 
could  his  noble  and  strictly  upright  character  resort 
to  any  kind  of  art  to  promote  his  worldly  interest. 
In  1756,  the  professor  extraordinarius  of  philosophy, 
Mr  Knutzen  died ;  but  Kant  solicited  in  vain  the 
vacant  chair.  In  1758,  the  professor  ordinarius  of 
philosophy  died  ;  but  Kant  was  not  appointed  in  his 
stead,  though  zealously  aided  by  doctor  Schultz.  In 
1766,  he  accepted  the  unsolicited  situation  of  second 
keeper  of  the  royal  library,  to  which  a  small  salary 
was  attached  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  undertook 
the  management  of  a  private  cabinet  of  curiosities. 
But  these  offices  he  resigned  in  1772,  on  account  of 
the  interruptions  to  which  he  was  exposed  by  the 
necessity  of  showing  the  books  and  rarities  to  stran- 
gers. In  1770,  he  was  at  length  advanced  to  the 
ordinary  professorship  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in 
the  university,  to  the  lustre  of  which  he  had  already 
so  long  contributed.  He  was  now  placed  above  the 
fear  of  want,  and  could  employ  his  talents  in  a  man- 
ner satisfactory  to  himself.  Upon  this  occasion,  he 
produced  his  celebrated  inaugural  dissertation,  De 
Alundi  sensibilis  atque  intelligibilis  Forma  et  Princi- 
piis.  In  1787,  Kant  was  made  a  member  of  the 
royal  academy  of  sciences  at  Berlin.  Having  once 
attained  independence,  his  wish  to  improve  his 
worldly  concerns  seems  to  have  aspired  no  higher. 
He  declined  various  advantageous  proposals  to  trans- 
fer his  talents  to  other  universities,  and,  at  length, 
died  by  a  gradual  decay,  Feb.  12, 1804,  in  the  eight- 
ieth year  of  his  age,  having  witnessed  the  great  sen- 
sation which  his  philosophy  produced  among  his 
countrymen,  though  his  patience  was  exposed  in  this 
particular  also  to  severe  trials.  Six  years  elapsed 
before  much  notice  was  taken  of  his  great  work,  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason ;  and  it  is  even  said,  that 
the  publisher  of  it  was  about  to  use  the  numerous 
copies  of  the  work  which  remained  on  hand  as  waste 
paper,  when  the  demand  suddenly  increased,  and 
three  editions  were  disposed  of  in  quick  succession. 


Kant  never  went  farther  from  Konigsberg  than  to 
Pillau,  seven  German  miles  (about  thirty-two  Eng- 
lish) distant.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  he  used 
to  dine  at  the  ordinary  of  the  principal  tavern ;  to 
which  custom  he  was  undoubtedly  indebted  in  part 
for  his  knowledge  of  mankind.  Reichardt,  in  the 
Urania  (a  German  souvenir)  of  1812,  describes  Kant 
as  an  extraordinary  lean,  small  man.  "  Leaner,  nay, 
drier,"  he  says,  than  his  small  body,  none  probably 
ever  existed,  and  no  sage  probably  ever  passed  his 
life  in  a  more  tranquil  and  self-absorbed  manner.  A 
high,  serene  forehead,  a  fine  nose,  and  clear  bright 
eyes,  distinguished  his  face  advantageously.  15ut 
the  lower  part  of  his  countenance  was  marked  with 
a  strong  expression  of  sensuality,  which  was  conspi- 
cuous in  his  habits  at  table.  He  loved  a  mirthful 
company  at  a  good  dinner,  and  was  himself  an  agree- 
able companion,  who  never  failed  to  entertain  and 
enliven  the  company  by  his  extensive  knowledge, 
and  an  inexhaustible  store  of  pleasing  anecdotes, 
which  he  used  to  tell  in  the  driest  way,  without  ever 
laughing  himself ;  and  by  the  humour  of  his  repar- 
tees and  observations.  Kant's  company  was  sought 
for  by  the  first  families  of  Konigsberg,  the  more  so  as 
he  stood  in  the  greatest  esteem  for  his  virtue  and  a 
noble  pride,  which  well  became  the  most  distin- 
guished man  of  the  city,  and  one  of  the  deepest  phi- 
losophers who  have  ever  lived.  He  was,  in  his 
exterior,  always  neat,  and  even  highly  dressed. 
Kant  was  also  fond  of  playing  at  cards,  and  he  did 
not  like  to  spend  an  evening  without  a  game  at 
ombre.  He  considered  it  as  the  only  certain  means 
of  withdrawing  his  mind  from  deep  thought,  and 
tranquillizing  it.  He  possessed  a  boundless  memory, 
which  added  much  to  the  interest  of  his  lectures,  as 
he  interspersed  them  with  many  illustrations,  with 
which  his  immense  reading  in  history,  biography, 
travels,  and  novels,  in  fact,  all  works  which  could 
add  to  the  stores  of  his  knowledge,  amply  supplied 
him.  Though  he  had  his  notes  before  him,  he  sel- 
dom looked  at  them,  and  often  quoted  whole  lines  of 
names  and  dates  from  memory.  His  library  was 
very  small,  but  he  had  made  a  contract  witli  a  book- 
seller, who  sent  him  all  new  publications,  which, 
after  reading,  he  sent  back.  He  lectured  the 
greater  part  of  the  forenoon,  allowing  himself  twenty 
minutes'  rest  between  each  lecture.  In  the  after- 
noon, he  lectured  seldom.  He  rose  early,  and  stud- 
ied then  most  ardently.  His  lectures  on  abstract 
philosophy  were  much  easier  to  be  understood  than 
his  works,  because,  in  the  former,  he  added  many 
elucidations,  examples,  and  explanations,  which  he 
thought  unnecessary  in  his  printed  works.  Besides 
the  great  merits  of  Kant  in  regard  to  intellectual 
philosophy,  we  owe  him  much  for  his  virtue  and 
inflexible  morality,  which  he  placed  again  on  their 
true  elevated  basis,  after  they  had  -been  referred 
exclusively  to  interest  by  Helvetius  and  others. 

As  to  the  philosophy  of  this  profound  thinker,  a 
full  account  cannot  be  expected  in  a  work  of  this  sort; 
a  glance  at  it  will  be  all  which  we  can  give.  The 
inquirer  into  Kant's  philosophy  should  be  careful  not 
to  reject  immediately  what  he  cannot  understand,  and 
ought  not  to  expect  to  understand,  without  deep  study 
and  strict  mental  discipline.  To  form  an  opinion  of 
a  whole  philosophical  system  from  the  pages  of  a 
review,  is  more  easy  than  satisfactory  or  profitable. 
In  fact,  a  man  can  hardly  hope  to  acquire  a  good 
idea  of  Kant's  philosophy  without  reading  him  in  the 
original.  When  Kant  appeared,  two  philosophical 
systems  were  most  in  vogue— that  of  Locke  and  his 
followers,  and  that  of  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  &c.  Kant  saw 
that  little  aid  was  rendered  to  the  cause  of  truth  by 
a  dogmatic  philosophy,  whether  founded  on  sensual- 
ism or  idealism.  He  wished  for  certainty  in  the  field 
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nf  philosophy,  and  put  to  himself  the  questions — 
What  can  I  know  ?  What  is  it  that  I  know  origi- 
nally ?  The  acute  scepticism  of  Hume  had  its 
influence  upon  him.  Hume  proved  very  satisfactorily, 
that  our  ideas  of  cause  and  effect  are  not  derived 
from  experience  ;  but  he  rashly  concluded,  as  Kant 
observes,  "  that  they  are  the  spurious  offspring  of 
the  imagination,  impregnated  by  custom."  Kant 
discovered  that  Hume  had  been  led  to  this  hasty 
inference  in  consequence  of  having  taken  too  limited 
a  view  of*  the  great  problem  which  he  had  thus  par- 
tially attempted  to  solve.  He  perceived  that  the  idea 
of  cause  and  effect  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  which 
tin-  mind  makes  use  of  with  the  consciousness  of  its 
necessity,  yet  without  having  derived  it  from  experi- 
ence. This  he  found  in  his  endeavours  to  ascertain 
what  we  can  know,  which  led  him  to  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  mind.  Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion, 
he  strove  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  these 
original  or  transcendental  ideas,  or  imperative  forms; 
that  is,  such  ideas  as  we  do  not  derive  from  experience, 
but  by  which,  on  the  contrary,  we  acquire  experience. 
In  the  first  rank  of  these,  are  space  and  time.  Kant 
shows  that  all  our  perceptions  are  submitted  to  these 
two  forms  :  hence  he  concludes,  that  they  are  within 
us,  and  not  in  the  objects  ;  they  are  necesrary  and 
pure  intuitions  of  the  internal  sense.  Truths  acquired 
by  experience  never  carry  with  them  that  absolute 
certainty ;  for  instance,  experience  teaches  us  that 
the  sun  rises  every  day  ;  that  all  men  are  mortal  ; 
yet  we  may  imagine  a  day  when  the  sun  does  not 
rise,  and  a  man  who  does  not  die ;  but  imagination 
itself  cannot  suppose  any  thing  unconnected  with 
s;>ace  and  time.  This  primitive  intuition  must  have, 
as  its  basis,  the  primary  laws  of  the  understanding, 
without  which  we  can  comprehend  nothing.  As  far 
as  the  transcendental  ideas,  or,  as  Kant  calls  them, 
categories,  extend,  so  far  extends  the  knowledge  of 
the  understanding  a  priori.  Kant  was  at  great  pains 
in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  number  of  these 
categories,  and  he  found  them  to  be  all  comprehended 
under  the  four  classes  of  quantity,  quality,  relation, 
and  modality.  The  categories  themselves  are  twelve 
in  number.  Under  the  first  head  are  comprised  unity, 
multitude,  totality ;  under  the  second,  reality,  nega- 
tion, limitation;  under  the  third,  substance  and 
accident,  cause  and  effect,  action  and  reaction  ;  under 
the  fourth,  possibility,  existence,  necessity.  These 
categories  are  necessary  and  indispensable  for  our 
understanding,  as  the  forms  of  space  and  time  were 
for  our  perceptions ;  we  cannot  figure  to  ourselves 
any  thing  without  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect, 
of  possibility,  quantity,  &c.,  which,  with  other  words, 
is,  we  cannot  perceive  anything  except  by  these 
original,  necessary,  unchangeable  forms  of  thought. 
Hence  the  demonstrative  certainty  of  mathematics, 
the  objects  of  which — space,  time,  quantity,  &c. — 
lie  in  the  necessity  of  the  forms  of  thought,  and  not 
in  the  range  of  error  to  which  experience  is  subject. 
To  produce  results,  the  categories  are  applied  to 
exterior  objects,  objects  of  experience,  in  which 
application  they  are  subject  to  error.  The  three 
original  faculties,  through  the  medium  of  which  we 
acquire  knowledge,  are  sense,  understanding,  reason. 
Sense,  a  passive  and  receptive  faculty,  has,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  for  its  forms  or  conditions,  space  and 
time.  Understanding  is  an  active  or  spontaneous 
faculty,  and  consists  in  the  power  of  forming  concep- 
tions, according  to  the  allegories  already  given, 
rt-liirh  categories  are  applied  to  objects  of  experience 
through  the  medium  of  the  two  forms  of  perception, 
space  and  time.  Reason  is  the  third  or  highest 
degree  of  mental  spontaneity,,  and  consists  in  the 
j*nver  of  forming  ideas.  As  it  is  the  province  of  the 
understanding  to  form  the  intuitions  of  sense  into 


conceptions,  so  it  is  the  business  of  reason  to  form 
conceptions  into  ideas.  The  work  in  which  Kani 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  these  categories  and  the 
province  of  certain  human  knowledge,  is  his  Kritik 
tier  reinen  I'ernunft — Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
of  Pure  Reason  (first  edition,  Riga,  1781 ;  sixth 
edition,  Leipsic,  1818).  Far  from  rejecting  expe- 
rience, Kant  considers  the  work  of  all  our  life  but 
the  action  of  our  innate  faculties  on  the  conceptions 
which  come  to  us  from  without.  The  philosophy 
thus  started  was  called  critical  philosophy — a  very 
poor  name,  but  which  has  now  become  settled.  Kant 
proceeds  in  a  similar  way  with  morality  ;  the  idea  of 
good  and  bad  is  a  necessary  condition,  an  original 
basis  of  morals,  which  is  supposed  in  every  one  of 
our  moral  reflections,  and  not  obtained  by  experience. 
He  treats  this  part  of  his  philosophy  in  his  Kritik 
der  praktischen  f'ernunft — a  Critical  Inquiry  into 
Practical  Reason  (1788  ;  fifth  edition,  Leipsic,  1818). 
Kant  places  unreservedly  on  two  parallel  lines  all  the 
arguments  for  and  against  human  liberty,  the  immor- 
tafity  of  the  soul,  the  transitory  or  eternal  duration 
of  the  world ;  and  resorts  to  the  feelings  to  make 
the  balance  incline,  because  the  metaphysical  proofs 
on  the  opposite  sides  are  equally  great.  These 
opposite  arguments  on  great  questions  are  called,  in 
the  works  of  Kant,  antinomies.  In  (-esthetics,  also, 
he  pursues  a  similar  course,  and  treats  it  in  his  Beo- 
bachtungen  ilber  das  Gefilhl  des  Schonen  und  Erha- 
benen  (Riga,  1771) — Observations  on  the  Feeling  of 
the  Beautiful  and  Sublime.  Another  important  work 
of  his  is  the  Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft— Critical  In- 
quiry into  the  Faculty  of  Judgment  (Berlin,  1790  ; 
third  edition,  1799).  We  must  also  mention  Meta- 
physische  Anfangsgrilnde  der  Rechtslehre — Metaphy- 
sical Elements  of  Legal  Science  (1797;  second  edition, 
1803);  Metaphysical  Elements  of  Ethics  (1797; 
second  edition,  1803 ;  Metaphysical  Elements  of 
Natural  Science  (1786  ;  third  edition,  1800);  a  Prag- 
matical Treatise  on  Anthropology  (1798;  third  edition, 
1821) ;  Of  Perpetual  Peace  (1796) ;  Religion  con- 
sidered within  the  Limits  of  Reason  (1793) ;  the  only 
possible  Evidence  for  demonstrating  the  Existence  of 
the  Deity  (1763;  last  edition,  1794) .  Most  of  Kant's 
smaller  treatises,  full  of  acute  remarks,  are  contained 
in  his  Kleinere  Schriften — Smaller  Works  (Konigs- 
berg  and  Leipsic,  1797,  3  vols.),  and  in  the  collection 
edited  by  Tieftrunk  (Halle,  1799,  3  vols).  Hufeland, 
the  physician,  published  Kant's  work,  Of  the  Power 
of  the  Mind,  by  mere  Resolution,  to  control  its  mor- 
bid Ftelings,  with  notes  (second  edition,  Leipsic, 
1824).  Kant,  of  course,  met  with  many  opponents, 
the  most  prominent  among  whom  were  Mendelssohn, 
Hamann,  Feder,  Garve,  Plainer,  Flatt,  Jacobi,  Her- 
der, and  particularly  G.  C.  Schultze,  as. ^Snesidemus 
(1792),  and  in  his  Kritik  der  Theoretischen  Philosophic 
(Hamb.,  1801,  2  vols).  But  his  adherenls  were  Ihe 
more  numerous  party,  and  his  philosophy  has  been 
taught  in  all  the  German  universities,  excepting  some 
Catholic  ones.  A  very  good  enumeration  of  Kant's 
works,  and  those  of  his  opponents,  as  well  as  of  his 
commentators  and  followers,  is  to  be  found  in  Tenne- 
mann's  History  of  Philosophy,  or  Cousin's  Manuel  de 
FHistoire  de  la  Philosophic,  traduit  de  V Allemaiid  de 
Tennemann  (Paris,  1829,  vol.  2). 

KAPNIST.     See  Capnist. 

KARA,  in  the  Tartar  languages ;  black,  as  Kara- 
mania  (black  people,  country  of  the).  In  opposition 
to  another  word  of  the  same  idiom  which  signifies 
white  and/ree,  kara  has  been  used  to  signify  tribu- 
tary, e.  g.,  kara  Kalpacks  (tributary  Kalpacks). 

KARAITES.     See  Caraites. 

KARAMSIN,  NICOLAS,  imperial  Russian  historio- 
grapher, born  in  1765,  educated  at  Moscow,  in  the 
house  of  professor  Schaden,  entered  the  military  ser- 
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rice,  and  traveller!,  from  1789  till  1791,  through 
Middle  Europe.  He  is  esteemed  by  many  the  first 
original  prose  writer  of  Russia.  Of  his  History  of 
the  Russian  Empire,  eleven  volumes  had  appeared  in 
1824.  It  has  been  translated  into  French,  both  at 
Paris  and  St  Petersburg.  This  history  extends  to 
1613,  to  the  house  of  Romanoff.  His  other  writings 
are  Letters  of  a  Russian  Traveller,  Agluia,  a  collec- 
tion of  tales  (Moscow,  1794,  2  vols.),&c.  His  songs 
are  too  sentimental.  The  emperor  Alexander  con- 
ferred on  him  the  order  of  St  Anne,  and  gave  him 
60,000  rubles  for  the  publication  of  his  great  work. 
A  free  residence  was  also  allowed  him  in  a  pleasure 
castle  of  the  empress  Catharine  II.,  and  all  the 
jtrchives  opened  to  him.  The  third  edition  of  Kar- 
amsin's  works  appeared  in  1815,  in  nine  volumes. 
Of  his  History  of  the  Russian  Empire,  in  the  original, 
the  second  edition  appeared  in  1818.  When  on  the 
point  of  making  a  journey  into  foreign  countries,  he 
died,  June  3,  1826.  Just  before  his  death,  the  em- 
poror  had  granted  him  a  pension  of  50,000  rubles, 
which  was  continued  to  his  widow  and  children.  Dr 
Bowring  has  translated  some  of  his  poems. 

KARIKAL  ;  a  French  city  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel,  surrounded  by  the  British  territories,  twen- 
ty-six leagues  from  Pondicherry,  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  which  it  is.  It  produces  a  net  revenue  of 
300,000  francs  a  year.  Population,  15,000 ;  popula- 
tion of  the  territory,  about  as  many  more. 

KARL;  the  German  name  for  Charles,  appearing 
in  many  geographical  names,  as  Karlstadt,  Karls- 
ruhe, Karlsbad.  Karl  is  of  the  same  origin  as  kerl, 
which  means,  at  present,  a  strong,  sturdy  fellow, 
formerly  a  valiant,  powerful  man.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  English  ceorl,  or  churl. 

KARLSBAD,  KARLSRUHE,  KARLSTADT, 
&c.  See  Carlsbad,  &c. 

KARSCHIN,  ANNA  LOUISA  (properly  Karsc/t),  a 
German  poetess,  was  born  December  1,  1722,  near 
Schwibus,  on  the  frontiers  of  Silesia.  Her  father 
kept  an  alehouse.  He  died  while  she  was  young, 
and  her  mother,  fearing  that  the  eagerness  for  read- 
ing and  writing  which  she  displayed  would  make  her 
neglect  domestic  occupations,  withdrew  her  from  the 
house  of  her  uncle,  who  had  undertaken  the  care  of 
her  education,  and  employed  her  three  years  in  tak- 
ing care  of  the  cows  ;  but  she  still  contrived  to  gratify 
her  desire  of  knowledge ;  for,  having  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  shepherd  boy  who  brought  her  books, 
mostly  poor  ones,  she  read  them  secretly.  Her 
mother  married  her  to  a  weaver,  whom  she  never 
had  seen.  This  union  was  unhappy,  and,  after 
eleven  years,  was  terminated  by  a  divorce.  She  was 
now  utterly  destitute  ;  and,  a  year  after,  her  mother 
married  her  to  a  drunken  tailor,  Karsch,  whom 
Karschin  hated.  She  now  supported  herself  by 
selling  occasional  poems  of  her  own  composition,  and 
by  exhibiting  as  an  improvvisatrice  about  the  coun- 
try ;  but  her  drunken  husband  spent  all  her  money. 
^lie  finally  attracted  the  attention  of  some  influential 
man,  and  went  to  Berlin,  where  Ramler,  Mendels- 
sohn, Gleim,  &c.,  encouraged  her.  Sulzer,  who 
called  her  the  German  Sappho,  published  some  of 
her  poems  in  1764,  which  produced  her  a  consider- 
able sum.  She  was  admitted  into  the  first  society, 
and  received  several  small  pensions,  but  was  not 
able  fully  to  support  herself,  her  two  children,  and 
her  brother.  Frederic  II.  took  no  interest  in  her, 
and  did  not  give  her  the  pension  lie  had  promised ; 
but  his  successor,  Frederic  William  II.,  ordered  a 
convenient  house  to  be  built  for  her.  which,  however, 
she  did  not  enjoy  long,  as  her  death  took  place  in 
October,  1791.  Her  daughter  published  part  of  her 
poems,  with  her  life,  in  1792;  new  edition,  1796. 

KASAN;  an  extensive  province  or  government  of 


European  Russia,  lying  between  46°  20'  and  49°  40 
E.  longitude,  and  54"  and  57°  N.  latitude,  and  sur 
rounded  by  the  governments  of  Viatka,  Orenburgh, 
Niznei-Novgorod,  and  Simbirsk.  Its  territorial  ex- 
tent is  over  22,000  square  miles ;  its  population 
about  1,000,000.  partly  Russians,  and  partly  Tar- 
tars, though  of  very  mixed  origin.  The  rivers  are 
the  Wolga,  the  Kama,  the  Sura,  the  Viatka,  and  the 
Kasanka,  besides  smaller  streams,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  lakes. 

KASAN  ;  a  city  of  Russia,  on  the  Kasanka,  about 
four  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Wolga.  Mjmy 
Mohammedan  Tartars  still  reside  there,  engaged  in 
business.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  seat  of  a  small 
university,  founded  in  1803.  It  has  also  several 
other  schools.  Here  are  large  soap-works  and  tan- 
neries ;  also  manufactures  of  woollen,  cotton,  lace; 
and  earthen  ware.  It  carries  on  an  extensive  trade. 
The  caravans  to  Bucharia  and  China  pass  through 
Kasan.  At  a  little  distance  from  Kasan  is  a  new 
admiralty  establishment,  with  a  navigation  school, 
magazines,  and  a  dock -yard,  where  galliots  are  con- 
structed, and  sent  down  the  Wolga  to  the  Caspian 
sea.  Population,  25,000;  208  miles  E.  by  S.  Niznei- 
Novgorod;  long.  49'  21'  9"  E. ;  lat.  55Q  47'  51'' 
N. 

KATAHDIN ;  a  mountain  in  the  state  of  Maine, 
North  America,  situated  between  the  eastern  and 
western  branches  of  the  Penobscot  river,  detached, 
steep  on  all  sides,  and  extremely  rugged.  It  was 
reputed,  by  the  aborigines,  to  be  the  residence  of 
supernatural  beings.  But  few  persons  have  visited 
its  summit.  It  commands  a  very  extensive  view, 
embracing  no  less  that  sixty-three  lakes.  Its  height, 
as  ascertained  by  barometrical  observations,  is  4685 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  west  branch  of  the  Penob- 
scot at  its  base,  and  about  5335  feet  above  the  ocean. 
It  may  be  seen,  in  a  clear  day,  from  Bangor,  a  dis- 
tance of  seventy  miles,  and  from  Dixmont,  eighty 
miles  distant. 

KATT.     See  Frederic  II. 

KATZBACH  ;  a  small  river  in  Silesia,  passing 
near  Leignitz,  famous  for  the  victory  which  the 
Prussians  and  Russians  under  Blucher  gained,  Au- 
gust 26,  1813,  over  the  French  under  Macdonald, 
Ney,  Lauriston,  and  Sebastian!.  It  rained  from 
August  24th  to  the  28th.  Fire-arms  could  not  be 
used,  and  the  battle  was  fought  hand  to  hand.  It 
was  short,  and  was  terminated  by  a  furious  struggle 
between  the  Prussian  cavalry  under  Blucher  and  the 
French  under  Lauriston,  together  8,000  men.  The 
French  were  broken,  and  were  driven,  horse  and 
man,  into  the  raging  Neisse  and  Katzbach.  G  reat 
numbers  perished  in  the  swollen  streams.  The 
result  .^of  the  battle  was  more  surprising,  as  a  great 
part  of  the  Prussian  troops  were  raw  militia.  It  is 
one  of  Blucher's  greatest  victories.  During  the 
battle  and  the  following  days,  103  French  cannon 
were  taken,  two  eagles,  and  18,000  prisoners. 
Silesia  was  delivered,  and  the  consequences  were 
most  important,  particularly  for  Bohemia.  The 
battle  of  the  Katzbach  took  place  on  the  same  day 
that  Napoleon  repelled  the  attack  of  the  allies  on 
Dresden. 

KAUFMANN,  ANGELICA,  a  distinguished  painter, 
was  born  at  Coire,  in  the  Grisons,  in  1741,  and 
received  her  first  instruction  in  drawing  and  painting 
from  her  father,  who,  at  the  time  of  her  birth,  was 
painter  to  the  bishop.  Her  admiration  of  the 
beautiful  was  early  developed.  She  loved  music, 
and  made  great  progress  in  pointing,  under  the 
guidance  of  her  father,  whose  talents  were  but  mo- 
derate, and  whom  she  soon  excelled.  On  her  first 
journey  to  Italy,  where  she  resided  from  her  thir- 
teenth year  till  1769,  in  Milan,  Florence,  Rome,  and 
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Naples,  she  acquired  great  skill;  ami  her  subsequent 
\  IMI  ID  London,  where  she  )>ainted  the.  whole  royal 
family,  increased  her  reputation  and  improved  her 
riri-unistanres.  Here  she  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  royal  academy,  and  here,  also,  she  contracted  an 
unfortunate  marriage,  of  which  the  following  circum- 
stances are  related.  An  English  artist,  who  had 
paid  his  addresses  to  her,  offended  by  her  refusal, 
determined  on  vengeance.  A  handsome  younir  man, 
rlioM-n  from  the  lowest  class,  was  enabled  to  appear 
in  tlie  house  of  Angelica,  and  to  become  her  suitor. 
She  suffered  herself  to  be  deceived,  and  became  his 
wife.  The  rejected  artist  now  disclosed  the  deceit. 
Angelica  obtained  a  divorce,  but  was  obliged  to 
settle  an  annuity  on  her  husband.  He,  however, 
soon  died.  After  her  return  to  Rome  in  1782,  she 
was  married  a  second  time,  more  liappily,  to  a  Vene- 
tian painter,  Zucchi,  but  she  never  liad  any  children, 
/.urchi,  likewise,  died  long  before  her.  Angelica 
then  devoted  herself  to  painting  till  her  death,  in 
1807.  Her  bust  was  placed,  in  1808,  in  the  Pan- 
theon. She  left  a  select  library,  some  beautiful 
original  paintings  of  old  masters,  and  a  considerable 
fortune,  which  she  divided  among  several  individuals 
and  charitable  institutions.  She  painted  many  por- 
traits and  historical  pictures,  the  latter  chiefly  after 
antiques.  She  preferred  ideal  female  figures.  Her 
works  are  remarkable  for  grace,  though  the  critic 
may  discover  in  them  incorrectness  of  style  and 
sameness  of  plan  and  execution. 

KAUNITZ,    WENCESLAUS   ANTHONY,   prince    of, 
knight  of  the  golden  fleece,  fifth  son  of  count  Kau- 
nitz,  and  one  of  nineteen  children,  was  born  in 
Vienna,  in  1711,  and  was  at  first  destined  for  the 
church,  but,  after  the  death  of  all  his  brothers,  en- 
gaged in  political  life.      His  talents,   aided  by  a 
favourable  exterior,  opened  a  brilliant  career  to  him. 
Alter  having  studied  at  Vienna,  Leipsic,  and  Leyden, 
he  entered  upon  his  travels,  in  1732.     In  1741,  he 
was  sent  to  pope  Benedict  XIV.,  and  to  Florence, 
on  a  secret  mission,  by  Maria  Theresa.     In  1742, 
he  went  as  Austrian  ambassador  to  Turin,  where  he 
accomplished  his  mission  to  unite  Sardinia   more 
closely  with  Austria  against  the  Bourbon  courts  so 
successfully,  that,  in  1744,  he  was  appointed  minister 
at  the  court  of  Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine,  then  gover- 
nor-general of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.     He  con- 
ducted the  most  difficult  affairs,  in  a  highly  critical 
state  of  the  Netherlands,  to  the  greatest  satisfaction 
of  the  empress;  but  his  feeble  health  obliged  him  to 
ask  his  dismission,  and  he  returned  to  Vienna.    Soon 
afterwards,  however,  he  appeared  as  minister  pleni- 
potentiary at  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (q.  v.), 
where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame  as  a  diplo- 
matist.    From   1750  to   1752,  he  was  minister  at 
Paris,  and  prepared  the  union  of  Austria  and  France, 
which  took  place  in  1756.     In  1753,  he  had  been 
made  court  and  state  chancellor,  and,  in  1756,  was 
created  chancellor  of  Italy  and  the  Netherlands. 
Thus  he  not  only  managed  the  foreign  affairs  of 
Austria,   under  Maria  Theresa,  but  had  also  the 
greatest  influence  upon  the  domestic  concerns.    In 
1764,   the  emperor,   Francis  I.,  raised  him  to  the 
dignity  of  prince.     As  long  as  Maria  Theresa  lived, 
her  confidence  in  Kaunitz  was  unbounded;  but  the 
emperor  Joseph  did  not  implicitly  follow  his  advice; 
of  which  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  open  the  Scheldt 
and  to  exchange  Bavaria,  as  well  as  the  unfortunate 
war  with  Turkey,  were  consequences.     Under  the 
reign  of  Leopold  II.,  the  influence  of  prince  Kaunitz 
was  still  less.    When  Francis  II.  ascended  the  throne, 
his  advanced  age  induced  him  to  resign  the  office  ol 
court  and  state  chancellor.    He  made  up  his  opinion; 
slowly,  and  after  mature   consideration.      Voltaire 
\\a»  his  favourite  author,  and  he  had  much  esteem 


or  Rousseau,  who  had  been  for  a  few  weeks  his 
>ri\atr  secretary  at  Paris.  In  Lombardy  and  tlie 
Netherlands,  he  instituted  academics.  Learned  men 
ound  tree  access  to  him,  and  he  cultivated  the  arts. 
The  school  of  art  at  Vienna  is  almost  entirely  his 
work.  Several  painters  and  engravers  were  indebted 

0  him  for  his  patronage.     His  love  of  dress  was  con- 
idered  extravagant.      He  was  strictly  honest  and 
aitliful.     He  rarely  laughed,  yet  he  was  affable  to 

all  below  him  in  rank.  Under  Joseph's  government, 
Kaunitz  ceased  to  appear  at  court,  but  the  emperor 
often  went  to  visit  him,  and  received  much  assistance 
rom  him  in  his  ecclesiastical  reforms;  hence  he  was 
called,  by  the  court  of  Rome,  il  ministro  eretico; 
yet,  when  the  pope  was  at  Vienna,  he  gave  him,  as 

1  matter  of  policy,  not  the  back,  but  the  palm  of  his 
land  to  kiss,  which  was  formerly  considered  the 
lighest  favour;  but  the  prince,  pretending  not  to 
understand  this  etiquette,  took  the  hand  of  the  pope 
n  his,  and  gave  it  a  hearty  shake.     He  died  in  1794, 

with  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  ablest  ministers 
Austria  had  ever  produced,  and  the  still  greater 
ame  of  a  man  of  noble  character.  No  minister  was 
ever  treated  with  a  longer  and  more  intimate  con- 
fidence, which  was  founded  equally  on  his  talents 
and  his  strict  integrity. 

KEAN,  EDMUND,  the  most  brilliant  and  effective 
tragic  actor  of  the  age,  was  the  reputed  son  of  a  Miss 
Darey,  strolling  actress  and  itinerant  vender  of  per- 
fumes, and  an  Edmund  Kean,  a  scene  carpenter.  He 
was  born  in  London,  on  the  17th  March,  1787,  or, 
according  to  other  statements,  1789.  His  father  pro- 
cured a  situation  for  him  as  a  figurant  in  the  panto- 
mimes at  Drury-lane  theatre,  when  he  was  only  two 
years  old;  but  here,  by  the  unnatural  and  forced 
positions  which  he  had  to  practise  in  order  to  make 
liis  limbs  more  pliable,  he  became  deformed.  Some 
of  the  actors  procured  him  surgical  assistance,  his 
limbs  were  supported,  and  he  finally  outgrew  his 
bodily  defects.  At  seven  years,  his  mother  sent  him 
to  a  little  school;  but  order  and  obedience  were  not 
in  his  character,  and  he  engaged  himself  as  cabin-boy 
in  a  vessel  going  to  Madeira.  This  situation,  how- 
ever, equally  displeased  him,  and,  to  deliver  himself, 
in  Madeira,  he  feigned  deafness,  and  played  his  part 
so  well,  that  the  captain  sent  him  home.  In  London, 
he  could  not  find  out  his  mother;  but  a  woman  who 
had  had  him  under  her  care  recommended  him  to 
Miss  Tidswell,  an  actress  at  Drury-lane  theatre,  who 
gave  him  much  assistance.  At  one  period,  after  his 
return  to  London,  he  exhibited  as  a  droll,  in  a  booth. 
After  this,  he  was  placed  in  one  of  the  minor  theatres, 
and  was  much  applauded  in  Rolla's  address  to  the 
Peruvians.  From  this  period  he  commenced  reading 
dramatic  productions.  His  protectress  recommended 
him  to  a  company  of  players  in  Yorkshire,  where  he 
appeared  under  the  name  of  Carey.  Although  not 
more  than  thirteen  years  old,  he  performed  the  parts 
of  Hamlet,  Lord  Hastings,  and  Addison's  Cato,  well 
enough  to  please  a  provincial  audience.  In  Windsor, 
his  talent  was  applauded  by  the  royal  family,  in 
Satan's  address  to  the  sun,  from  Paradise  Lost,  and 
the  first  soliloquy  in  Shakspeare's  Richard  III. 
About  this  time,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  attract 
the  attention  of  doctor  Drury,.  who  recommended 
him  to  the  directing  committee  of  Drury-lane,  as  fitted 
to  revive  this  declining  theatre.  He  was,  in  conse- 
quence, engaged  for  three  years  at  Old  Drury.  Kean 
appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the  London  boards,  Jan. 
26,  1814,  in  the  character  of  Shylock.  The  first  even- 
ing was  decisive ;  but  his  Richard  III.  made  him  the. 
idol  of  the  Londoners.  In  Othello,  also,  and  Sir 
Giles  Overreach,  he  has  been  unequalled  by  any  con- 
temporary. When  he  performed  Massinger's  Jew 
the  first  time,  the  actors,  and  others  of  his  admirers, 
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{.'resented  him  with  a  gold  cup,  as  a  token  of  their 
esteem  (June  25,  1814).  In  1820,  he  visited  the 
United  States,  and  performed  in  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  and  Boston,  on  the  whole,  with 
great  success.  A  second  visit  to  America,  in  1825, 
was  attended  with  little  credit  or  advantage.  His 
death  took  place  at  Richmond,  on  the  15th  of  May, 
1833.  His  professional  gains  in  Britain  and  America, 
have  been  estimated  at  above  £150,000 ;  but  the  reck- 
lessness of  his  character  kept  him  always  in  difficulties. 
KEATS,  JOHN  ;  a  young  English  poet,  of  fine  sen- 
sibility and  great  luxuriance  of  language,  was  born, 
of  humble  origin,  in  Moorfields,  London,  on  the  29th 
October,  1796.  He  was  sent  to  school  at  Enfield, 
where  he  remained  till  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  was 
then  bound  apprentice  to  a  surgeon  ;  but  his  inclina- 
tion to  poetry  having  been  cultivated  by  his  teachers 
at  school,  he  gave  way  to  the  ambition  of  becoming 
a  poet.  Keats's  first  volume  of  poems,  many  of  which 
were  written  in  his  teens,  made  its  appearance  in 
1817,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-first  year.  This 
was  followed  by  Endymion,  a  Poetic  Romance,  in 
1818  ;  and,  in  the  year  1820,  he  published  his  last  and 
best  work,  Lamia,  Isabella,  and  other  Poems.  Being 
in  feeble  health,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  try  the 
climate  of  Italy,  where  he  arrived  in  November,  1820, 
and  died  in  Rome,  on  the  27th  of  December  follow- 
ing. His  death  has  been  attributed  to  the  attacks  of 
critics ;  but  it  was,  in  fact,  owing  to  a  consumptive 
complaint  of  long  standing.  He  was  interred  in  the 
English  burying-ground,  near  the  monument  of  Cains 
Cestius,  and  not  far  from  the  place  where  were  soon 
after  deposited  the  ashes  of  his  poetical  mourner,  Mr 
Shelley.  "  Mr  Keats,"  says,  Mr  Leigh  Hunt,  who 
was  his  earliest  and  warmest  patron,  and  to  whose 
patronage,  as  connecting  him  with  the  liberal  party, 
may  be  attributed  many  of  the  merciless  attacks  made 
on  the  young  poet  by  Tory  writers,  "had  a  very 
manly,  as  well  as  a  delicate  spirit.  He  was  person- 
ally courageous  in  no  ordinary  degree,  and  had  the 
usual  superiority  of  genius  to  little  arts  and  the  love 
of  money.  His  patrimony,  which  was  inconsidera- 
ble, he  freely  used  in  part,  and  even  risked  alto- 
gether, to  relieve  the  wants  of  others,  and  further 
their  views.  He  was  handsome,  with  remarkably 
beautiful  hair,  curling  in  natural  ringlets.  He  had  the 
two  highest  qualities  of  a  poet  in  the  highest  degree — 
sensibility  and  imagination.  His  Endymion,  with  all 
its  young  faults,  will  be  a  store-house  for  the  lovers 
of  genuine  poetry,  both  young  and  old,  a  wood  to 
wander  in;  a  solitude  inhabited  by  creatures  of  super- 
human beauty  and  intellect;  and  superabundant  in 
the  luxuries  of  a  poetical  domain,  not  omitting '  weeds 
of  glorious  feature.'  The  fragment  of  Hyperion, 
which  was  his  last  performance,  and  which  extorted 
the  admiration  of  Lord  Byron,  has  been  compared  to 
those  bones  of  enormous  creatures  which  are  occa- 
sionally dug  up,  and  remind  us  of  extraordinary  and 
gigantic  times." 

KEBIR  ;  an  Arabian  word,  which  signifies  large, 
and  is  found  in  many  geographical  names. 

KEBLA.     See  Kaaba,  and  Koran. 

KEDGE,  orKEDGER;  a  small  anchor,  used  to 
keep  a  ship  steady  and  clear  from  her  bower  anchor, 
while  she  rides  in  a  harbour  or  river,  particularly  at 
the  turn  of  the  tide,  when  she  might  otherwise  drive 
over  her  principal  anchor,  and  entangle  the  stock  or 
flukes  with  her  slack  cable,  so  as  to  loosen  it  from 
the  ground.  The  kedge-anchors  are  also  used  to 
transport  a  ship,  or  remove  her  from  one  part  of  a 
harbour  to  another,  being  carried  out  from  her  in  the 
long  boat,  and  let  go  by  means  of  ropes  fastened  to 
these  anchors.  They  are  also  generally  furnished  with 
an  iron  stock,  which  is  easily  displaced  for  the  con- 
venience of  stowing.  See  Anchor. 


KEEL  ;  the  principal  piece  of  timber  in  a  ship, 
which  is  usually  first  laid  on  the  blocks  in  building. 
By  comparing  the  carcass  of  a  ship  to  the  skeleton  of 
the  human  body,  the  keel  appears  as  the  back-bone, 
and- the  timbers  as  the  ribs.  The  keel  supports  and 
unites  the  whole  fabric,  since  the  stem  and  stern 
posts,  which  are  elevated  on  its  ends,  are,  in  some 
measure,  a  continuation  of  the  keel,  and  serve  to  con- 
nect and  enclose  the  extremities  of  the  sides  by  tran- 
soms, as  the  keel  forms  and  unites  the  bottom  by 
timbers.  The  keel  is  generally  composed  of  several 
thick  pieces  placed  lengthways,  which,  after  being 
scarfed  together,  are  bolted  and  clinched  upon  the 
upper  side. 

False  Keel ;  a  strong,  thick  piece  of  timber,  bolted 
to  the  bottom  of  the  keel,  which  is  very  useful  in 
preserving  its  lower  side.  The  false  keel  is  provided 
when  the  thick  pieces  which  form  the  real  keel  can- 
not be  procured  large  enough  to  give  a  sufficient 
depth  thereto.  In  large  ships  of  war,  the  false  keel 
is  composed  of  two  pieces,  called  the  upper  and  lower 
false  keels.  The  lowest  plank  in  a  ship's  bottom, 
called  the  garboard  streak,  has  its  inner  edge  let  into 
a  groove  or  channel,  cut  longitudinally  on  the  side  of 
the  keel :  the  depth  of  this  channel  is  therefore 
regulated  by  the  thickness  of  the  garboard  streak. 

KEEL-HAULING ;  a  punishment  inflicted  for 
various  offences  in  the  Dutch  navy.  It  is  performed 
by  suspending  the  culprit  by  a  rope  from  one  yard- 
arm,  with  a  weight  of  lead  or  iron  upon  his  legs,  and 
having  another  rope  fastened  to  him,  leading  under 
the  ship's  bottom,  and  through  a  block  at  its  opposite 
yard-arm.  He  is  then  suddenly  let  fall  from  the  one 
yard-arm  into  the  sea,  where,  passing  under  the  ship's 
bottom,  he  is  hoisted  up  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
vessel  to  the  other.  This  punishment  is  not  altogether 
unknown  in  British  ships ;  but,  as  it  is  dangerous, 
it  is  very  rarely,  or,  indeed,  scarcely  ever  now  prac- 
tised. 

KEELSON,  or  KELSON  ;  a  piece  of  timber  form- 
ing the  interior  or  counterpart  of  the  keel,  being  laid 
upon  the  middle  of  the  floor  timbers  immediately 
over  the  keel,  and  serving  to  bind  and  unite  the 
former  to  the  latter,  by  means  of  long  bolts  driven 
from  without,  and  clinched  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
keelson.  The  keelson,  like  the  keel,  is  composed  of 
several  pieces  scarfed  together  ;  and,  in  order  to  fit 
with  more  security  upon  the  floor  timbers  and  crotch- 
ets, it  is  notched  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep, 
opposite  to  each  of  those  pieces,  thereby  scored  down 
upon  them  to  that  depth,  where  it  is  secured  by 
spike-nails.  The  pieces  of  which  it  is  formed  are 
only  half  the  breadth  and  thickness  of  those  of  the 
keel. 

KEENERS  ;  the  name  of  the  Irish  singing  mourn- 
ers. The.  Irish  have  always  been  remarkable  for 
their  funeral  lamentations,  and  once  were  celebrated 
for  their  musical  art,  in  the  last  sad  offices  to  their 
departed  friends.  Formerly,  these  duties  were  per- 
formed by  dressing  the  body  of  the  deceased  in  grave- 
clothes,  ornamenting  it  with  flowers,  and  placing  it 
on  a  bier;  when  the  relations  and  keeners,  ranging 
themselves  in  two  divisions,  one  at  the  head  anil  the 
other  at  the  feet  of  the  corpse,  the  chief  bard  of  the 
head  chorus,  softly  accompanied  by  the  harp,  sung 
the  first  stanza  of  the  caoinan,  or  funeral  song.  This 
being  ended,  the  foot  semi-chorus  began  the  lamenta- 
tion, or  ullaloo,  in  which  they  were  answered  by  the 
head  semi-chorus,  and  then  both  united  in  one  gen- 
eral chorus.  After  this,  the  chief  bard  of  the  foot 
semi-chorus  began  the  second  got,  or  lamentation,  in 
which  he  was  answered  by  that  of  the  head  ;  and  then, 
as  before,  both  united  in  the  general  full  chorus. 
Thus,  alternately,  were  the  song  and  choruses 
solemnly  performed  during  the  night.  But  whatever 
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merit  or  decorum  there  might  formerly  be  in  thr.se 
viH-;il  olisequies  of  the  Irish,  they  have,  iit  present, 
little  to  Ixxist,  either  of  melody,  iiarmony,  or  dignity. 
The  keeners  now  generally  consist  of  a  motley  multi- 
t ui it-  of  mm,  women,  and  children,  anil  the  caoinanis 
degenerated  into  a  wild  anil  hideous  howl 

KEEP,  in  ancient  military  history;  a  kind  of 
strong  tower,  which  was  built  in  the  centre  of  a  castle 
or  fort,  to  which  the  besieged  retreated,  and  made 
their  last  efforts  of  defence.  It  is  also  called  the 
donjon,  or  duitgeon. 

To  keep ;  a  term  used,  on  several  occasions,  in 
navigation  ;  as,  to  keep  the  land  aboard,  is  to  keep 
within  sight  of  land  as  much  as  possible. — To  keep 
tin-  tuff",  or  the  wind ;  to  conliinie  close  to  the  wind  • 
i  e.  sailing  with  a  course  inclined  to  the  direction  of 
the  wind  as  much  as  possible — To  keep  off;  to  sail 
at  a  distance  from  the  shore  or  a  ship,  &c. 

KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL  (see  Chan- 
cellor, Lord  High,  of  England;  for  the  office  and 
privileges  of  the  French  keeper  of  the  seals  (garde 
des  sceauA'),  before  the  French  revolution  of  the  last 
century,  (see  Chancellor).  The  garde  des  sceattx,  or 
keeper  of  the  seals,  in  France,  is  at  present  always 
minister  of  justice.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the 
department  of  justice  is  directed  in  the  same  way  as 
the  finances,  &c.,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  a  chef, 
or  minister. 

KEEPER  OF  THE  PRIVY  SEAL,  in  England, 
is  a  lord  by  virtue  of  his  office,  through  whose  hands 
pass  all  cliarters  signed  by  the  king,  before  they 
come  to  the  great  seal. 

KEEPER  OF  THE  KING'S  CONSCIENCE. 
See  Chancellor. 

KEEPER,  BOAT,  one  of  the  boat's  crew  who  remains 
as  a  sentinel,  in  his  turn,  to  take  care  of  the  boat  and 
her  contents  when  she  is  ashore,  or  alongside  of  a 
ship,  or  is  towed  astern  of  her. 

KEEPING,  in  painting,  is  a  technical  term,  which 
signifies  the  peculiar  management  of  colouring  and 
chiaro  oscuro,  so  as  to  produce  a  proper  degree  of 
relievo  in  different  objects,  according  to  their  relative 
position  and  importance.  This  may  be  effected  either 
by  shade  or  colour,  either  by  throwing  a  shadow 
across  the  inferior  objects,  or  by  tinting  them  with  a 
colour  less  bright  than  that  given  to  others,  and,  in 
very  skilful  hands,  it  may  even  be  done  by  the 
directly  reverse  practice.  As  the  objects  recede  in 
the  ground  plane,  the  hue  of  the  atmosphere,  inter- 
mixing with  their  proper  or  local  colour,  as  it  is 
termed,  will  assist  in  their  keeping.  On  keeping, 
relievo  entirely  depends ;  for,  if  the  lights,  shadows, 
and  half  tints  be  not  kept  in  their  exact  relative 
proportions  of  depths,  no  rotundity  can  be  effected, 
and,  without  due  opposition  of  light,  shade,  and 
colours,  no  apparent  separation  of  objects  can  take 
place.  The  celebrated  Raphael  has,  in  two  instances, 
totally  failed  of  proper  keeping — in  the  Transfigura- 
tion, and  the  miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes. — The 
word  keeping  is  also  sometimes  used  of  works  in 
other  branches  of  the  fine  arts,  as  of  a  drama,  to 
denote  the  just  proportion  and  relation  of  the  various 
parts. 

KEHL  ;  a  village  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden, 
formerly  a  fortress  of  the  German  empire,  situated  at 
the  influx  of  the  Kinzig  into  the  Rhine,  over  which 
there  is  a  bridge  to  Strasburg,  about  two  miles 
distant.  The  fortress  was  built  by  the  French, 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was 
intended  to  aid  Louis  XIV. 's  plans  of  conquest  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  By  the  peace  of 
Ryswick,  in  1697,  Kehl  was  ceded  to  the  margrave 
of  Baden-Baden,  the  empire  retaining  the  right  to 
garrison  it.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the 
fortifications  were  demolished,  and  Kehl  became  the 


seat  of  manufactures.  Here  I>caumarchais  estab- 
lished his  priming  press,  from  which  proceeded  his 
edition  of  Voltaire  and  other  magnificent  editions. 
During  the  revolutionary  war,  the  fortifications  were 
rebuilt.  Kehl  has  sustained  several  sieges  (the 
si  vi  rest  in  1796),  has  been  alternately  in  French  and 
German  hands,  and  has  been  three  times  burnt  down. 
In  1808,  it  was  included  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Rhine:  in  1814, it  was  restored  to  Baden.  In 
1815,  the  works  were  again  demolished.  It  has 
about  a  thousand  inhabitants. 

Kl.lSER,  one  of  the  earliest  German  opera  com- 
posers, born  ut  Leipsic,  in  1073,  died  1739.  He  left 
118  operas,  besides  much  church  -music,  full  of 
originality,  and  distinguished  by  a  noble  and  pure 
style.  Being,  besides,  self-formed,  he  deserves  to  be 
ranked  among  the  first  composers. 

KEITH,  JAMES;  a  brave  and  experienced  warrior, 
as  well  as  an  able  and  successful  politician,  field- 
marshal  of  Prussia,  and  the  confidential  friend  of  its 
sovereign.  He  was  descended  of  a  noble  house  in 
Scotland,  being  the  youngest  son  of  William  Keith, 
earl-marshal  of  that  kingdom,  and  was  born  in  1696. 
The  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  in  1715,  developed 
his  military  propensities,  and  gave  the  future  colour 
to  his  fate.  His  mother,  warmly  attached  to  the 
house  of  Stuart,  added  her  persuasions  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  inclination,  and,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
he  joined  the  Pretender's  standard.  The  issue  of 
the  battle  of  Sheriflmuir,  so  unfortunate  to  the  cause 
he  had  embraced,  drove  him  into  voluntary  exile ; 
he  escaped  from  the  conflict  wounded  and  with 
difficulty,  and  effected  a  retreat  to  France.  Here  he 
applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of 
mathematics  and  military  tactics,  having  previously 
made  considerable  progress  in  classical  and  general 
literature,  under  the  auspices  of  the  celebrated 
Ruddiman.  In  1717,  he  quitted  Paris  for  Italy, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Spain,  in  the  capital  of 
which  kingdom  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
the  friendship  of  the  duke  of  Liria,  who  procured 
him  a  command  in  Ormond's  Irish  brigade.  He 
subsequently  accompanied  his  patron,  when  appointed 
ambassador  to  Russia,  where,  through  the  duke's 
recommendation,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general  from  the  czarina,  who  also  conferred  on  him 
the  order  of  the  black  eagle.  In  the  Russian  service, 
he  continued  several  years,  distinguishing  himself  as 
well  in  the  field  as  in  the  cabinet,  during  the  wars 
with  Turkey  and  Sweden.  In  the  revolution,  which 
ended  by  the  elevation  of  the  czarina  Elizabeth  to 
the  throne,  he  also  took  a  prominent  part ;  but,  at 
length,  on  some  disgust,  he  obtained  his  dismissal. 
On  leaving  Russia,  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  the 
king  of  Prussia,  to  whom  his  abilities  were  well 
known,  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  raised 
him  to  the  post  of  governor  of  his  metropolis,  and 
field-marshal  of  his  forces.  He  made  him  also  his 
confidential  companion,  selecting  him  as  his  associate 
in  a  tour  which  he  made  incognito  through  part  of 
the  north  of  Europe.  In  the  subsequent  wars  of  that 
martial  monarch,  field-marshal  Keith  continued  to 
display  the  greatest  military  talents  as  well  as  zeal 
in  his  service,  till  his  career  was  finally  closed  by  a 
cannon-shot,  in  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Hoch- 
kirchen,  October  14,  1758. 

KELLER,  JOHN  BALTHASAR,  was  born  at  Zurich, 
and  studied  the  art  of  casting  in  metal,  during  the 
most  flourishing  time  of  Louis  XIV.  Keller  soon 
distinguished  himself  by  the  boldness  with  which  he 
undertook  to  cast  the  most  important  works.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Girardou 
made  the  model  of  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  king, 
twenty-one  feet  high.  The  statues  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Cosreo  de'  Medici,  Henry  IV.  and  Louis 
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XIII.  Juiil  beon  cnst  in  several  pieces;  but  Keller 
umlerlook  to  cast  the  statue  of  the  king  in  one 
piece.  The  work  \v;is  successful,  ;mil  did  as  much 
honour  to  Keller  as  to  Girardon.  The  king  rewarded 
him,  and  gave  him  the  direction  of  the  foundery  of 
the  arsenal.  He  died  in  1702.  His  brother,  John 
James  Keller,  born'  lt>35,  was  likewise  a  skilful 
founder.  He  died  at  Colmar,  in  1700. 

KELLERMANN,  duke  of  Valmy,  marshal  and  peer 
of  France,  born  at  Strasburg  in  1735,  entered  the 
Confkms  legion  as  a  hussar,  in  175^,  and  performed 
in  it  the  lirsc  campaigns  of  the  seven  years'  war.  He 
went  through  all  the  degrees  of  service,  up  to  the 
rank  of  marechal  tie  camp.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  revolution,  he  so  distinguished  himself  by  patri- 
otism and  judgment,  that  the  citizens  of  Landau,  in 
the  garrison  of  which  he  was  stationed,  presented 
him  with  a  civic  crown.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  he  received  the  command  of  the  army  of 
the  Moselle,  formed  a  junction,  in  September,  with 
the  main  army  under  Dumouriez,  and  sustained, 
September  20,  1792,  the  celebrated  attack  of  the 
duke  of  Brunswick.  This  cannonade  of  Valmy,  as  it 
is  called,  caused  the  allies  to  retreat,  and  perhaps 
decided,  not  merely  the  whole  campaign,  but  also 
the  fate  of  Europe,  and  the  supremacy  of  France,  till 
1813.  In  the  following  wars  of  France,  Kellermann 
received  various  general  commands.  Napoleon 
loaded  him  with  honours,  and  gave  him  Johannis- 
berg.  After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  lie  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  peers,  where 
he  espoused  the  liberal  side.  He  died  September 
12,  1820,  eighty-five  years  of  age.  In  his  last  will, 
he  had  ordered  that  his  heart  should  be  buried  on  the 
field  of  Valmy. 

KELLGREN,  HENRY,  a  Swedish  poet  and  savant, 
was  born  in  1751,  in  Schonen,  and  studied  at  the 
university  of  Abo.  Gustavus  III.  protected  him 
against  the  assaults  of  envy  in  Stockholm, and  put  him 
beyond  the  reach  of  want.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  established  by 
the  same  monarch,  at  Stockholm.  Kellgren's  assi- 
duous study  was  too  much  for  his  weak  frame.  He 
died  in  the  Swedish  capital,  in  1795.  On  his  tomb- 
stone are  the  words  Poetce,  philosopho,  civi,  amico 
lugentes  amid.  He  is  considered  as  a  poet  of  a  very 
rich  imagination.  His  complete  works  appeared 
after  his  death  at  Stockholm.  As  editor  of  the  liter- 
ary part  of  the  Stockholm  Journal,  he  laboured  much 
to  improve  the  taste  of  his  countrymen,  and  his  criti- 
cisms made  him  many  enemies. 

KELP,  in  commerce;  the  ashes  of  sea- weeds  or 
fuel.  See  Fucus.  F.  serratus  and  F.  vesiculosus, 
bie  species  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  article, 
«TO  w  attached  to  rocks  between  high  and  low  water 
mark,  and  are  often  termed  rock-weed.  On  the 
Scottish-coast,  the  sea-weed  is  cut  close  to  the  rocks, 
during  the  summer  season,  and  afterwards  spread 
out  upon  the  shore  to  dry,  care  being  taken  to  turn 
•  I  occasionally,  to  prevent  fermentation.  It  is  then 
stacked  for  a  few  weeks,  and  sheltered  from  the  rain, 
till  it  becomes  covered  with  a  white  saline,  efflores- 
cence, and  is  now  ready  for  burning.  This  is  usually 
accomplished  in  a  round  pit,  lined  with  brick  or 
stone;  but  the  more  approved  form  for  a  kiln  is 
oblong,  about  two  feet  wide,  eight  to  eighteen  long, 
and  from  two  to  three  deep;  the  bottom  of  this  is 
covered  with  brush,  upon  which  a  little  dried  sea- 
weed is  scattered,  and  fire  is  applied  at  one  extre- 
mity; the  sea- weed  is  now  thrown  on  gradually,  as 
fast  as  the  combustion  reaches  the  surface,  and,  should 
there  be  much  wind,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  it  by 
covering  the  sides  with  sods;  after  the  whole  is  burnt, 
the  mass  gradually  softens,  beginning  at  the  sides, 
when  it  should  be  slowly  stirred  up  with  a  heated  iron 


bar,  and  incorporated,  till  it  acquires  a  semi-fluid 
consistence.  This  part  of  the  process  requires  con- 
siderable dexterity  ;  ant),  if  the  mass  continues  dry, 
a  little  common  salt  should  be  thrown  on,  which  acts 
as  a  flux.  When  cold,  it  is  broken  up,  and  is  now 
ready  for  sale. 

During  the  war,  and  for  some  time  after,  when  bar- 
illa and  salt  were  highly  taxed.kelp  was  manufactured 
to  a  large  extent  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  but  more 
particularly  in  the  Hebrides,  where  it  was  a  source 
of  support  to  many  of  the  poorer  inhabitants.  In 
Scotland  and  its  isles  alone,  the  total  quantity  annu- 
ally made  amounted  to  about  20,000  tons  annually, 
the  average  price  of  which  was  £10  9s.  7d.  per 
ton.  But  with  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  barilla 
and  salt,  this  trade  was  totally  ruined,  and  shores 
that  formerly  yielded  the  proprietors  a  rent  of  from 
.£200  to  .£500,  are  now  worth  nothing.  It  was  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  salt  that  mainly  put  a  stop  to 
the  kelp  manufacture.  The  purification  of  kelp  for 
soap-making  is  more  troublesome  and  expensive  than 
the  decomposition  of  salt,  and  the  greater  quantity  of 
alkali  used  is  now  obtained  by  the  latter  method. 
Even  with  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  barilla,  kelp 
might  still  have  been  manufactured,  though  with  less 
profit,  but  for  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  salt. 

One  of  the  products  of  kelp,  we  have  not  yet 
adverted  to,  is  iodine,  (q.  v.)  The  uses  of  soda  are, 
in  general,  the  same  with  those  of  potash,  but  there 
are  certain  branches  of  manufactures  to  which  it  is 
indispensable,  as  to  the  making  of  plate  and  crown- 
glass,  and  all  hard  soaps.  Both  alkalies  are  con- 
sumed in  immense  quantities  by  soap-boilers,  bleach- 
ers, and  glass-makers;  but  it  is  said  that  in  France 
the  use  of  potash  has  very  much  diminished  since  the 
culture  of  barilla  has  been  introduced.  The  barilla 
obtained  in  France  from  the  salicornia  annua  yields 
fourteen  or  fifteen  per  cent,  of  soda;  and  that  from 
salsola  tragus,  S.  kali,  statice  limonitim,  atriplex 
portulaccoides,  fy-c.,  yields  only  from  three  to  eight 
per  cent.  The  Spanish  barilla  is  the  most  esteemed, 
particularly  that  from  Alicant,  and  is  obtained  from 
the  salsola  sativa,  which  is  carefully  cultivated  in 
light,  low  soils,  embanked  on  the  side  next  the  sea, 
and  furnished  with  flood-gates,  through  which  the 
salt  water  is  occasionally  admitted.  So  anxious  are 
the  Spaniards  to  monopolise  this  trade,  that  the 
exportation  of  the  seed  is  prohibited  under  pain  of 
death.  (See  Barilla.)  Carbonate  of  soda  is  also 
found  abundantly  in  a  mineral  state  in  many  coun- 
tries, as  in  Hungary,  the  southern  parts  of  Siberia, 
Persia,  China,  North  Africa,  and  the  environs  of 
Smyrna;  but  the  native  salt  has  not  hitherto  become 
important  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

KELSO,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Roxburghshire,  situ- 
ated on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed,  forty-two  miles 
S.  E.  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  anciently  called  Calc- 
How  and  Calco,  from  the  calcarious  hill  still  conspi- 
cuous in  the  town,  and  termed  the  Chalk  Heiigh, 
owed  much  of  its  ancient  importance  to  the  stately 
abbey,  founded  in  1128,  to  the  honour  of  the  virgin 
Mary  and  St  John,  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
afterwards  David  I.,  for  a  mitred  abbot  and  monks  of 
the  order  of  Tyronenses,  whom  he  first  settled  at  Sel- 
kirk, then  at  Roxburgh,  and  finally  fixed  here,  grant- 
ing them  many  valuable  privileges,  with  an  endow- 
ment so  liberal,  that  at  the  suppression  it  is  stated  to 
have  been  worth  £2000  Scotch  per  annum.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  once-extensive  and  sump- 
tuous edifice  remains,  exhibiting  a  most  interesting 
specimen  of  the  Norman  style,  and  that  fine  taste  in 
sacred  architecture  by  which  it  is  distinguished.  The 
town  was  thrice  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  border 
warfare,  was  burned  down  by  accident  in  1686,  and 
a  like  casualty  caused  its  almost  entire  destruction 
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Hsrnin  in  1745,  from  wliich  period  it  has  gradually 
arisen  to  its  present  state,  that  of  a  well-built,  gray, 
ami  populous  place.  It  is  delightfully  seated  on  the 
northern  baiiK  of  the  river  Tweed,  which  is  crossed 
by  a  noble  bridge  of  five  arches,  built  upon  the  site 
of  a  more  ancient  structure  that  was  swept  away  by 
a  flood  in  1798 ;  there  is  also  a  bridge  over  the  Tiviot, 
which,  running  from  the  southward,  forms  a  junction 
with  the  Tweed,  nearly  opposite  to  the  town.  Al- 
most at  the  southern  termination  of  the  principal 
street,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  Tweed,  is  the 
market-place,  containing  many  handsome  buildings 
and  shops ;  and  on  the  east  side  of  it  is  a  newly- 
erected  town-house,  comprising  the  town-hall  and 
other  public  offices,  with  piazzas,  and  an  arcade 
underneath,  for  the  convenience  of  the  great  con- 
course of  persons  who  resort  to  the  high  markets,  of 
wliich  there  are  twelve  in  the  year  (exclusive  of  the 
weekly  marts),  viz.,  two  before,  and  one  after  the 
Whitsuntide  and  Martinmas  terms,  for  hiring-  ser- 
vants, and  the  other  six  in  March  and  at  the  close  of 
autumn,  chiefly  for  horses.  This  is  often  the  seat  of 
the  Caledonian  hunt ;  and  the  Kelso  races  are  held 
upon  Cavertown  Edge,  a  muir  in  the  adjoining  parish 
of  Eckford.  The  parish  church,  which  is  dedicated 
to  the  virgin  Mary,  stands  at  the  east  end  of  the 
venerable  abbey,  a  conspicuous  ornament  to  the 
place ;  there  are  also  an  elegant  episcopal  chapel, 
burgher,  anti-burgher,  and  relief  meeting-houses, 
thn-e  benefit  societies,  a  public  dispensary,  three 
subscription  libraries,  containing  valuable  collections 
of  books,  two  public  schools  of  some  repute,  one  for 
Latin,  the  other  for  English;  with  several  minor 
establishments  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  including 
a  school  of  industry,  conducted  on  a  plan  most  credit- 
able  to  its  originators.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  linen, 
stockings,  shoes,  leather,  and  in  the  dressing  of  sheep 
and  lamb  skins,  the  latter  business  being  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  supply  of  the  popu- 
lous country,  of  which  Kelso  is  the  centre.  Popula- 
lation,  in  1841,  5328. 

KEMBLE,  JOHN  PHILIP;  one  of  the  most 
eminent  tragedians  of  the  British  stage,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Roger  Kemble,  manager  of  a  company 
of  comedians  at  Prescot  in  Lancashire,  in  which 
county  he  was  born,  February,  1757,  and  received 
the  rudiments  of  education  at  the  Roman  Catholic 
seminary  of  Sedgeley  park,  Staffordshire.  With  the 
view  of  qualifying  him  for  one  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, he  was  afterwards  placed  by  his  father  at  the 
college  of  Douay,  where  he  early  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  proficiency  in  elocution.  On  his  return  to 
England,  having  completed  his  academical  pursuits, 
he  entered  immediately  upon  the  profession  of  an 
actor,  for  which  he  had  long  exhibited  a  decided  pre- 
dilection. At  this  period,  he  produced  a  tragedy  on 
the  story  of  Belisarius,  which  was  acted  at  Liverpool, 
and  printed  a  volume  of  Fugitive  Pieces,  in  verse, 
with  which  he  was,  however,  so  dissatisfied,  that,  on 
the  day  after  their  publication,  he  destroyed  every 
copy  he  could  recover.  Mr  Kemble  appeared,  for 
the  first  time  in  London,  on  the  Drury-lane  boards, 
September  MO,  1783,  in  the  part  of  Hamlet,  and  was 
received  with  great  applause.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  the  retirement  of  Smith  from  the  stage,  in  1788, 
that  he  took  a  decided  lead  in  tragedy.  He  after- 
wards obtained  the  management  of  Drury-lane 
theatre,  which  he  enjoyed  with  only  a  short  interrup- 
tion, till  1801.  In  1794,  he  brought  out  a  musical 
entertainment  of  his  own,  entitled  Lodoiska,  which 
had  a  great  run,  and  has  since  been  revived  with 
benefit  to  the  theatre.  In  1802,  he  visited  the 
continent,  and  having  passed  twelve  months  at  Paris 
and  Madrid,  returned  to  London,  when  he  pur- 


chased a  sixth  sham  in  the  Covert-garden  theatre, 
and  became  manager  of  that  establishment.  Mere 
he  continued  his  career  with  great  success,  till  the 
destruction  of  the  theatre  by  fire  in  1809.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  present  edifice, 
being  constructed,  opened  with  an  increase  of  prices, 
which,  together  with  certain  obnoxious  arrange- 
ments in  regard  to  the  private  boxes,  created,  for  a 
series  of  nights,  the  disturbances  known  by  the  name 
of  the  0  P  riots.  Mr  Kemble  took  his  farewell  of 
the  stage  July  23,  1817,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
complimented  with  a  public  dinner  and  other  honour- 
able tokens  of  esteem,  and  shortly  after  retired  to 
the  continent,  where  lie  died  at  Lausanne,  in  Swit- 
zerland, February  26,  1823,  of  a  paralytic  attack, 
after  a  few  hours'  illness.  As  an  actor,  Kemble  was 
distinguished  for  dignity,  precision,  and  studious 
preparation.  His  merits  were  differently  appreciated, 
but  by  all  he  was  regarded  as  a  highly  gifted  actor, 
and  the  impression  which  he  made  in  characters  more 
immediately  adapted  to  his  style  of  excellence,  such 
as  Cato,  Coriolanus,  Hamlet,  John,  Jaques,  Pen- 
ruddock,  was  very  great.  His  management  both  of 
Drury-lane  and  Covent-garden  theatres,  but  espe- 
cially of  the  latter,  was  also  marked  by  the  exhibition 
of  much  refined  and  accurate  taste,  in  the  rectification 
of  scenic  decoration,  and  the  adoption  of  appropriate, 
costume,  adding  thereby  both  to  the  splendour  and 
illusion  of  the  drama.  The  learning,  elegant  man- 
ners, and  accomplishments- of  Mr  Kemble  introduced 
him  into  the  best  company,  by  whom  he  was  at 
once  courted  and  esteemed.  See  Boaden's  Life  of 
Kemble. 

KEMPELEN,  WOLFGANG,  BARON  VON,  famous  as 
the  inventor  of  the  automaton  chess-player,  was  a 
nat;.ve  of  Presburg  in  Hungary.  He  displayed  much 
talent,  when  young,  as  a  mechanic ;.  and,  as  early  as 
1769,  he  announced  the  completion  of  his  automaton 
or  androides,  which  has  since  attracted  so  much 
attention.  In  1783,  the  chess-  playing  figure  was 
first  exhibited  at  Paris ;  and  it  afterwards  made  its 
appearance  in  London,  where  it  surprised  and  puzzled 
those  who  witnessed  its  performance.  Baron 
Kempelen  or  his  assistant  was  always  present,  to 
direct,  by  some  incomprehensible  method,  the 
motions  of  the  machine.  It  consists  of  a  figure  in  a 
Turkish  dress,  seated  at  a  table,  the  top  of  which  is 
marked  as  a  chess-board.  The  arm  of  the  auto- 
maton, by  means  of  internal  machinery,  is  capable  of 
executing  about  a  dozen  motions,  which  it  appears 
to  perform  spontaneously,  so  as  to  play  a  game  at 
chess  with  any  visitor.  While  the  movements  are 
taking  place,  the  noise  of  a  fly-wheel  is  heard  ;  and, 
after  a  certain  time,  the  machinery  requires  winding 
up  like  a  clock,  before  it  can  again  be  brought  into 
action.  Various  conjectures  have  been  advanced  as 
to  the  means  by  which  the  action  of  this  machine  is 
directed.  The  most  probable  of  which  is,  that  a 
child  or  small  man  is  concealed  in  a  drawer  under 
the  table  which  supports  the  chess-board.  It  is  true 
that  the  whole  cavity  beneath  the  table,  as  well  as 
the  body  of  the  figure,  is  opened  and  exhibited  to 
the  spectators  previously  to  the  commencement  of  an 
exhibition  ;  but  as  the  inside  of  the  automaton  and 
the  space  under  the  table  are  not  shown  at  the  same 
time,  an  individual  within  might  move  from  one 
part  to  the  other,  so  as  to  deceive  those  who  witness 
the  performance.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that,  by 
means  of  some  audible  signal,  the  evolutions  of  the 
automaton  may  be  directed.  This  very  ingenious 
man  also  constructed  a  speaking  figure,  of  which  he 
published  an  account  in  a  curious  work,  entitled 
Le  Mecanisme  de  la  Parole,  suivi  de  la  Descrip- 
tion d'une  Machine  parlante,  et  enrichi  de  27 
Planches  (Vienne,  1791,  8vo  )  also  printed  in  Ger- 
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mai..  He  contrived,  likewise,  a  printing- press,  for 
t.iie.  use  of  mademoiselle  Paradies,  a  famous  blind 
musician.  He  also  published  German  poetry ;  a 
drama,  called  Perseus  and  Andromeda  ;  the  Unknown 
Benefactor,  a  comedy,  &c.  He  died  at  Vienna  in 
1804.  The  chess-player  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr  Malzel,  who  has  himself  invented  several  ingeni- 
ous automata,  which,  together  with  the  chess-player, 
have  been  publicly  exhibited. 

KEMPIS,  THOMAS  A.     See  Thomas  a  Kempis. 

KEN,  THOMAS,  a  learned  and  pious  dignitary  of 
the  English  church,  was  educated  at  Oxford.  About 
1(>  79,  he  went  to  Holland  to  officiate  as  chaplain  to 
the  princess  of  Orange,  and  afterwards  to  Tangier, 
as  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Dartmouth.  In  every 
.station  which  lie  held,  he  exhibited  a  conscientious 
propriety  of  conduct  and  unyielding  morality,  which 
procured  him  the  respect  of  the  licentious  court  of 
Charles  II.,  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  con- 
ciliated the  favour  of  that  profligate  prince ;  for, 
residing  at  Winchester  when  the  king,  attended  by 
his  female  favourites,  visited  that  city,  his  house  was 
designed  by  his  majesty's  harbinger  for  the  lodging 
of  Nell  Gwynn ;  but  doctor  Ken,  thinking  such  an 
inmate  unsuitable  for  a  man  of  his  function,  posi- 
tively refused  to  admit  her.  When  the  king  was 
informed  of  his  conduct,  he  coolly  said,  "  Mrs  Gwynn 
must  find  lodgings  elsewhere ;  and,  to  the  surprise 
of  his  courtiers,  he  took  the  first  opportunity  to 
promote  this  conscientious  supporter  of  the  dignity 
of  his  character.  Doctor  Ken  became  a  chaplain  to 
Charles  II.,  in  whose  reign  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  bishops 
sent  to  the  Tower  for  resisting  the  dispensing  power 
claimed  by  king  James,  and  for  petitioning  in  behalf 
of  their  own  and  the  people's  rights.  After  the 
revolution,  bishop  Ken  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  king  William,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  deprived  of  his  preferment.  He  was,  how- 
ever, highly  respected  by  those  of  opposite  sentiments, 
and  queen  Anne  bestowed  on  him  a  pension.  He 
died  in  1711.  His  works,  consisting  of  sermons, 
poems,  &c.,  were  published  in  4  vols.  8vo.,  1721, 
with  an  account  of  his  life. 

KENAWHA,  or  KENHAWA,  GREAT  ;  a  river 
in  Virginia,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  western  part 
of  North  Carolina,  flows  through  the  western  part  of 
Virginia,  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  joins  the 
Ohio  at  Point  Pleasant,  eighty-seven  miles  below 
Marietta,  and  265  below  Pittsburg.  It  receives 
Green  Brier  river  in  the  western  part  of  Monroe 
county,  and,  about  forty  miles  below  the  junction,  it 
has  a  remarkable  cataract,  falling  perpendicularly 
fifty  feet.  There  are  salt-works  on  the  river,  a  little 
above  the  town  of  Charleston.  The  river  is  navigable 
most  of  the  year. 

KENAWHA,  LITTLE;  a  river  of  Virginia, 
which  runs  west  into  the  Ohio,  178  miles  below 
Pittsburg. 

KENILWORTH  (called,  by  corruption,  Killing- 
worth);  a  town  in  Warwickshire,  England,  five 
miles  N.  of  Warwick,  six  S.  S.  W.  of  Coventry,  and 
101  N.  W.  of  London.  Population,  in  184"  1,  3419. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  an  irregular  street,  nearly  a 
mile  in  length,  and  has  considerable  manufactures  of 
horn  combs,  and  a  market  on  Wednesday.  The 
town  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  magnificent  castle,  which, 
along  with  its  extensive  chase  and  park,  formed  at 
one  time  the  pride  and  ornament  of  this  part  of  the 
kingdom.  It  was  originally  founded  by  Geoffrey  de 
Clinton,  chamberlain  and  treasurer  to  Henry  I.  Most 
of  tlie  buildings,  of  which  remains  are  yet  visible, 
were  erected  by  John  of  Gaunt,  father  of  Henry  IV. 
It  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  crown  till  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  who  conferred  it  on  Robert  Dudley, 


earl  of  Leicester.  He  enlarged  and  adorned  it  at 
the  expense  of  £60,000,  and  afterwards  entertained 
the  queen  here  for  seventeen  days,  in  a  style  of 
extraordinary  magnificence.  The  area  within  the 
walls  of  the  castle  contained  seven  acres,  and  the 
circuit  of  the  walls,  manors,  parks  and  chase,  was 
nineteen  or  twenty  miles.  The  building  was  greatly 
injured  during  the  civil  wars ;  and  the  remains  of 
the  castle  now  present  one  of  the  most  splendid  and 
picturesque  wrecks  of  castellated  strength  in  Eng- 
land, and  impart  a  melancholy  grandeur  to  the  town 
and  neighbourhood.  The  romance  of  Sir  Waller 
Scott  has  given  it  additional  interest. 

KENNEBEC ;  the  largest  river  in  Maine,  after 
the  Penobscot.  It  has  two  principal  branches — the 
eastern  and  western.  The  former  rises  from  Moose- 
head  lake  ;  and  the  latter,  called  Dead  river,  inter- 
locks with  the  sources  of  the  Chaudiere,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  portage  of  only  five  miles.  The 
two  branches  unite  about  twenty  miles  below  Moose- 
head  lake,  and  the  river  afterwards  pursues  a  south- 
erly course.  It  is  joined  by  the  Androscoggin 
eighteen  miles  from  the  sea.  The  tide  flows  up  as 
far  as  Augusta,  and  the  river  is  navigable  for  ships  to 
Bath,  twelve  miles,  for  vessels  of  150  tons  to  Hallo- 
well,  forty  miles,  for  sloops  to  Augusta,  two  miles 
farther,  and  for  boats  to  Waterville,  eighteen  miles 
above  Augusta.  There  are  a  number  of  handsome 
and  flourishing  towns  on  the  river,  among  which  are 
Bath,  Gardiner,  Hallowell,  Augusta. 

KENNICOTT,  DOCTOR,  and  professor  of  theology 
at  Oxford,  born  in  17 18,  at  Totness  in  Devonshire, 
where  his  father  was  a  poor  shoemaker  and  sexton, 
has  become  known  by  his  extensive  and  valuable  col- 
lection of  readings  from  about  580  manuscripts,  and 
twelve  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  he 
annexed  to  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew  text.  This  work 
is  entitled  Vet.  Test.  Hcbr.,  cum  variis  Lectionibus  (2 
vols.,  fol.,  Oxford,  1776 — 80).  To  the  2d  volume  is 
prefixed  a  Diss.  gener.  in  P.  T.  Heir.  In  this 
laborious  and  expensive  undertaking,  Mr  Kennicott 
was  assisted  by  a  subscription  of  several  thousand 
pounds,  and  thus  enabled  to  send  several  scholars  to 
Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  &c.f  to  collate  manuscripts 
and  editions.  The  work  has  many  typographical 
errors.  The  author's  plan,  too,  was  defective,  and 
he  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Eastern 
languages  and  the  true  principles  of  criticism ;  but 
he  rendered  great  service  to  the  cause  of  science  and 
religion  by  opening  the  way  in  this  department  of 
biblical  criticism.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
employed  in  preparing  Remarks  on  select  Passages 
in  the  Old  Testament,  which  were  subsequently  pub- 
lished, accompanied  by  eight  sermons. 

KENSINGTON  ;  a  large  and  populous  village  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  nearly  two 
miles  from  Hyde-park  corner,  and  chiefly  distinguish- 
ed for  its  royal  palace  and  gardens.  In  former  times, 
Kensington  palace  was  a  favourite  royal  residence  : 
and  king  William  III.,  queen  Mary,  queen  Anne,  and 
George  II.,  died  here.  Kensington  gardens,  attached 
to  the  palace,  are  well  known,  and  much  frequented 
as  a  fashionable  promenade  in  summer.  They  form 
a  great  ornament  to  the  metropolis.  These  gardens 
contained  originally  twenty-six  acres,  and  twenly 
acres  were  added  by  queen  Anne.  Population,  in 
1841,  26,834. 

KENT ;  a  maritime  county  of  England,  forming 
the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain, 
whence,  probably,  originates  its  name,  the  word  Cant 
signifying  a  corner,  in  the  ancient  Gaulish,  or  Celtic 
dialect.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river 
Thames,  wiiich  divides,  it  from  Essex  ,  on  the  west 
by  Surrey  and  Sussex  ;  on  the  south  by  the  English 
Channel ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  German  Ocean.  It 
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contains  numerous  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  has 
In-eii  tlif  theatre  of  many  important  events  connected 
with  our  national  history.  Oil  the  eastern  coast  the 
Unmans  landed,  under  Julius  Caesar,  when  he  invad- 
ed Hiituin.  54  B.  C.  and  again  the  following  year; 
but  he  made  no  permanent  conquest,  and  a  century 
elapsed  before  this  part  of  the  island  submitted  to  the 
power  of  Rome,  when  Kent  became  a  part  of  the 
province  called  Britannia  Prima.  In  this  county  the 
Saxons,  commanded  by  Hengist  and  Horsa,  obtained 
their  earliest  settlements,  having  been  invited  hither 
by  the  Britons,  to  aid  them  in  repelling  the  invasions 
of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  but  becoming  ultimately  much 
more  formidable  enemies  tlian  those  northern  marau- 
ders. An  open  war  at  length  took  place  between  the 
Britons  and  their  former  allies,  and  Hengist,  having 
subdued  this  county,  about  455,  assumed  the  title  of 
king  of  Kent.  Canterbury  was  the  capital  of  this 
kingdom,  and  Ethelbert,  who  reigned  here  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  having  been  converted 
to  Christianity  by  Augustin,  an  Italian  monk,  founded 
in  that  city  the  first  bishopric  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  in  consequence  of  which,  when  other  sees 
were  founded,  this  was  made  an  archbishopric,  and 
the  prelates  who  sat  here  became  primates  of  all 
England,  which  ecclesiastical  dignity  they  still  retain. 
When  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  were  united 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  West  Saxon  princes  in 
the  ninth  century,  Kent,  from  its  vicinity  to  London, 
and  other  local  advantages,  retained  much  of  its 
former  importance ;  and  William,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, after  his  victory  over  the  English,  near  Has- 
tings, is  said  to  have  entered  into  a  convention  with 
the  people  of  Kent,  securing  unto  them  their  ancient 
rights  and  privileges,  as  the  condition  of  their  admit- 
ting his  claim  to  the  crown  ;  and  hence  it  is  suppos- 
ed the  custom  of  gavelkind  has  been  preserved  in 
this  county,  while  it  has  been  abolished  in  almost 
every  other  part  of  England.  At  a  subsequent  period 
William  appears  to  have  shown  his  conviction  of  the 
maritime  importance  of  Kent,  by  the  institution  of 
the  cinqne-ports,  a  measure  which  probably  had  a 
considerable  effect  in  promoting  the  naval  prosperity 
of  Britain. 

The  surface  of  this  county  displays  much  diversity 
of  scenery,  the  banks  of  the  Thames  being  low  and 
marshy,  while  the  central  and  eastern  parts  consist 
of  a  range  of  chalk  hills,  terminating  in  the  white 
cliffs  of  Dover ;  and  that  portion  bordering  on  Sussex, 
called  the  Weald  of  Kent,  is  a  flat  woody  tract,  of  a 
clayey  soil,  fruitful,  but  damp  and  unhealthy,  especi- 
ally at  the  southern  angle,  where  its  extremity  forms 
the  great  marsh  of  Romney.  The  western  districts 
include  hill  and  dale,  arable  and  pasture  land,  equal- 
ling in  pleasantness  and  variety  of  products  the  most 
agreeable  and  fertile  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Two 
chains  of  hills  intersect  this  county,  termed  the  Upper 
and  the  Lower  Hills  ;  the  former,  situated  to  the 
north,  are  the  chalk  hills  already  mentioned,  in  which 
are  embedded  numerous  nodules  of  flint,  and  fossil- 
ized organic  remains  ;  the  southern  or  lower  range, 
consists  of  iron-stone  and  rag-stone  ;  and  on  the 
west,  towards  Surrey,  a  mixture  of  clay  and  gravel 
predominates.  Kent  is  watered  by  several  rivers,  the 
most  considerable  of  which,  next  to  the  Thames,  is 
the  Medway,  formed  by  four  streams,  which  unite 
near  the  confines  of  Sussex,  and  passing  by  Maid- 
stone  and  Rochester,  this  river  expands  into  an 
estuary,  containing  several  small  islands,  and  joins 
the  Thames  at  Sheerness.  The  Stour  rises  in  the 
W«dd  of  Kent,  flows  by  Canterbury,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  north  of  Sandwich  ;  the  Rother  which  has  its 
source  in  Sussex,  forms  the  boundary  between  that 
county  and  Kent,  arid  empties  itself  into  the  sea  at 
Rye;  and  the  Ravensbourn,  the  Cray,  and  the 


Darent  mingle  their  waters  with  the  Thames.  Be 
sides  the  usual  productions  of  agriculture,  Kent  af- 
fords large  quantities  of  hops,  by  which  the  breweries 
of  the  metropolis  are  principally  supplied.  Here  also 
are  grown  various  kinds  of  fruit,  especially  cherries 
and  apples,  for  the  London  market.  Population,  in 
1841,  548,337. 

KENT,  EDWARD,  duke  of,  fourth  son  of  George 
III.,  king  of  Great  Britain,  was  born  Nov.  2,  1767. 
He  was  educated  in  England,  at  Gottingen,  and 
Geneva,  where  he  remained  until  1790,  when  he 
proceeded  in  a  military  capacity  to  GibraJtar.  He 
subsequently  went  to  America,  and,  in  1796,  became 
lieutenant-general,  and  returned  to  England.  In 
1799,  he  was  created  duke  of  Kent  and  Strathern 
and  earl  of  Dublin,  and  the  same  year  revisited 
America,  but  returned  again  in  1800.  In  1802,  he 
was  made  governor  of  Gibraltar  ;  but  his  rigid  dis- 
cipline produced  a  mutiny,  and  he  was  recalled  the 
following  year.  In  1818,  he  married  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  the  widow 
of  the  prince  of  Leiningen.  In  May,  1819,  the 
duchess^  bore  him  a  daughter,  who  was  called  Alex- 
andrina  Victoria,  who  is  now  heiress  presumptive  of 
the  crown.  The  duke  of  Kent  died  Jan.  23,  1820* 
His  widow,  with  her  brother,  prince  Leopold,  the 
husband  of  the  late  princess  Charlotte,  at  present 
assumes  the  principal  guardianship  of  the  princess, 
who  is  likely  to  become  the  future  sovereign  of 
Great  Britain. 

KENT,  WILLIAM,  an  ingenious  artist,  was  born  in 
Yorkshire,  in  1685.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  coach- 
painter,  but,  conscious  of  superior  talent,  repaired  to 
London,  where  he  was  enabled,  by  some  gentlemen, 
to  repair  to  Rome,  and  to  study  painting  under  cava- 
lier Luti.  In  this  art,  however,  he  never  obtained 
celebrity:  his  talent  lay  chiefly  in  ornamental  archi- 
tecture, some  specimens  of  which  at  Holkham.Stowe, 
and  other  places,  are  much  admired.  He  is  regarded 
by  Horace  Walpole  as  the  inventor  of  modern  gar- 
dening, which  he  rendered  more  natural,  graceful, 
and  pleasing.  He  leaped  the  sunk  fence,  says  the 
last-mentioned  writer,  and  saw  that  all  nature  was  a 
garden.  He  broke  up  the  old  uniformity  of  straight 
lines  and  corresponding  parts,  and  threw  wood, 
water,  and  ground,  into  the  beautiful  shapes  pre- 
sented by  nature.  The  taste  of  Pope  is  supposed  to 
have  aided  that  of  the  artist.  He  died  at  Burlington- 
house  in  1748,  aged  sixty-three,  and  was  buried  at 
Chiswick. 

KENTUCKY  ;  one  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, bounded  north  by  the  river  Ohio,  which  separates 
it  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  east  by  Virginia, 
south  by  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  and  west  by  the 
river  Mississippi ;  Ion.  81°  50'  to  89°  20'  W.;  lat. 
36°  30'  to  39P  10'  N.j  300  miles  long,  and  from  40 
to  180  broad ;  square  miles,  42,000 :  population,  in 
1790,  73,677  :  in  1800,  220,959  ;  in  1810,  406,511; 
in  1820,  564,317  ;  and  in  1830,  688,844  ;  free  white 
persons,  518,678  ;  free  coloured  persons,  4816  ;  and 
slaves,  165,350.  The  first  permanent  settlement  in 
Kentucky  was  begun  by  colonel  Daniel  Boone,  in 
1775.  The  country  formed  a  part  of  the  state  of 
Virginia  until  1790;  in  1792,  it  was  admitted  into 
the  union  as  an  independent  state.  Frankfort  is  the 
seat  of  government.  Lexington  and  Louisville  are 
the  largest  towns.  There  is  a  penitentiary  at  Frank- 
fort, in  which  are  confined  over  100  convicts.  At 
Lexington,  there  is  a  lunatic  asylum ;  at  Danville, 
an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  and  at  Louisville 
and  Smithland  on  the  Ohio,  hospitals  for  sick  and 
disabled  boatmen.  The  most  prominent  literary 
institution  is  Transylvannia  university,  at  Lexington, 
which  has  alx>ut  150  students,  besides  the  students 
of  the  law  and  medical  schools,  and  of  the  prepara- 
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tory  department.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  col- 
lege at  Bairdstown,  called  St  Joseph's  college ; 
Centre  college,  at  Danville,  established  by  Presby- 
terians ;  and  a  college  at  Augusta,  established  by 
Methodists.  There  is  also  a  Baptist  college  at 
Georgetown,  and  a  Presbyterian  college,  called 
Cumberland  college,  at  Princeton.  The  legislature 
lias  several  times  taken  steps  for  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  common  schools,  but  nothing  effectual  has 
been  accomplished.  There  are  two  banks  in  the 
state,  called  the  bank  of  Kentucky,  and  the  bank  of 
the  commonwealth.  There  are  also  branches  of  the 
United  States  bank  at  Lexington  and  Louisville. 
The  legislature  is  composed  of  a  senate,  consisting 
of  thirty-eight  members,  chosen  by  districts,  for  four 
years,  and  a  house  of  representatives,  not  exceeding 
100,  chosen  annually.  The  governor  and  lieutenant- 
governor  are  chosen  by  the  people  for  four  years,  but 
are  not  eligible  for  the  succeeding  seven  years.  The 
legislature  meets  on  the  first  Monday  in  November. 
The  principal  rivers  of  Kentucky  are  the  Ohio,  which 
flows  along  the  state  637  miles,  following  its  wind- 
ings; the  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Cumberland,  Ken- 
tucky, Green,  Licking,  Big  Sandy,  Salt  and  Rolling. 
The  Cumberland  mountains  form  the  south-east 
boundary  of  this  state.  The  eastern  counties,  bor- 
dering on  Virginia,  are  mountainous  and  broken.  A 
tract  from  five  to  twenty  miles  wide,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  is  hilly  and  broken  land,  interspersed 
with  many  fertile  valleys.  Between  this  strip,  Green 
river,  and  the  eastern  counties,  lies  what  has  been 
called  the  garden  of  the  state.  This  is  the  most 
populous  part,  and  is  about  150  miles  long,  and 
from  50  to  100  wide.  The  soil  is  excellent,  and  the 
surface  is  agreeably  diversified,  gently  rising  and 
descending.  These  lands  produce  black-walnut, 
black-cherry,  honey-locust,  buckeye,  pawpaw,  sugar- 
maple,  mulberry,  elm,  ash,  cottonwood,  whitethorn, 
with  an  abundance  of  grape-vines.  There  is  a  tract 
of  country  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  state,  east 
and  north  of  Cumberland  river,  and  watered  by  Green 
and  Barren  rivers,  about  100  miles  in  extent,  called 
the  barrens,  which,  a  few  years  since,  was  a  beauti- 
ful prairie,  destitute  of  timber.  It  is  now  covered 
with  a  young  growth  of  various  kinds  of  trees. 
These,  however,  do  not  prevent  the  growth  of  grass, 
and  an  .almost  endless  variety  of  plants,  which  are  in 
bloom  during  the  whole  of  the  spring  and  summer, 
when  the  whole  region  is  a  wilderness  of  the  most 
beautiful  flowers.  The  soil  is  of  an  excellent  quality, 
being  a  mixture  of  clay,  loam,  and  sand.  Through 
this  country  there  runs  a  chain  of  conical  hills,  called 
knobs.  It  is  also  distinguished  for  some  stupendous 
caves.  Ancient  fortifications  and  mounds  of  earth 
are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  Kentucky.  The  caves 
in  the  south-western  part  of  the  state  are  great  curi- 
osities. One,  styled  Mammoth  cave,  130  miles  from 
Lexington,  on  the  road  leading  to  Nashville,  is  said 
to  be  eight  or  ten  miles  in  length,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  avenues  and  windings.  Earth  strongly 
impregnated  with  nitre  is  found  in  most  of  these  caves, 
and  there  are  many  establishments  for  manufacturing 
it.  From  100  pounds  of  earth,  50  pounds  of  nitre 
have  frequently  been  obtained.  A  number  of  the 
rivers  in  this  state  have  excavated  the  earth,  so  as  to 
form  abrupt  precipices,  deep  glens,  and  frightful 
gulfs.  The  precipices  formed  by  Kentucky  river 
are,  in  many  places,  awfully  sublime,  presenting  per 
pendicular  banks  of  300  feet,  of  solid  limestone,  sur- 
mounted witli  a  steep  and  difficult  ascent,  four  times 
as  high.  The  banks  of  Cumberland  river  are  less 
precipitous,  but  equally  depressed  below  the  surface 
of  the  surrounding  country.  Wheat,  tobacco,  anc 
hemp  are  the  staple  productions.  Indian  corn  is 
however,  the  principal  grain  raised  for  home  con 


sumption.  Rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  flax,  pota- 
toes, &c.,  are  cultivated.  Apples,  pears,  peaches, 
cherries,  and  plums  are  the  most  common  fruits. 
The  domestic  animals  are  large  and  beautiful,  parti- 
cularly the  horse.  Great  numbers  of  swine,  horned 
cattle,  horses,  and  mules  are  annually  driven  to  the 
neighbouring  states  for  a  market,  and  large  quantities 
of  pork,  bacon,  and  lard  are  exported.  The  fattening 
of  animals  is  the  chief  mode  of  consuming  the  sur- 
3lus  grain,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  conveying  it 
;o  market.  Considerable  quantities  of  whiskey  are 
made.  Marble,  of  excellent  quality,  abounds,  and 
;he  whole  state  may  be  said  to  repose  on  a  bed  of 
imestone.  Salt  and  iron  are  among  the  minerals  of 
;his  state.  The  most  extensive  works  for  the  manu- 
facture of  salt  established  west  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains,  are  on  the  waters  of  Kentucky.  These 
supply  not  only  this  state,  but  a  great  part  of  Ohio 
and  Tennessee.  Kentucky,  from  its  position,  has 
become  a  manufacturing  state.  See  United  States. 

Kentucky,  a  river  in  Kentucky,  which  rises  in  the 
south-east  part  of  the  state,  and  runs  north-west  into 
the  Ohio,  seventy-seven  miles  above  the  rapids  at 
Louisville.  It  is  navigable,  in  the  winter,  for  small 
boats,  about  180  miles.  The  current  is  rapid,  and 
the  banks  are  high  and  rocky. 

KEPLER,  JOHN,  a  great  mathematician  and  astro- 
nomer, to  whom  astronomy  is  indebted  for  much  of 
its  present  perfection,  was  born  in  1571,  at  Weil,  in 
Wurtemberg,  and  was  descended  from  a  noble  family. 
Poverty,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  his  father's  fortune 
(who  was  an  innkeeper),  were  the  causes  of  the 
neglect  of  his  education,  and  of  the  unhappiness  of 
his  youthful  days.  But,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  after 
the  death  of  his  lather,  he  left  the  monastic  school  of 
Maulbrunn,  and  succeeded  in  entering  the  university 
of  Tubingen.  Here  he  studied  the  course  then  pre- 
scribed— first  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  then 
theology.  He  also  indulged  his  inclination  for  astro- 
nomy, and  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  physical  causes  of  the  motion  of  the 
celestial  bodies.  From  Tubingen,  he  was  invited,  in 
1593,  to  become  professor  of  mathematics  and  morals 
at  Gratz,  in  Stiria,  where  he  pursued  his  astronomical 
studies.  For  the  sake  of  freedom  of  conscience,  he 
fled  to  Hungary,  but  returned  some  time  after. 
Meanwhile  the  astronomer  Tycho  de  Brahe  had 
come  to  Germany,  his  acquaintance  with  whom  had 
an  important  influence  on  Kepler's  life.  He  resolved 
to  relinquish  his  situation,  and  to  prepare,  at  Prague, 
with  Tycho,  the  famous  Rodolphine  tables,  called 
after  the  reigning  emperor  Rodolph,  which  were  first 
printed  at  Ulm,  in  1626,  and  which  Lalande  (Ast.  \. 
p.  474)  calls  an  Ouvrage  essentiel,  et  guifut  lefonde- 
ment  de  tons  les  calculs  de  I'astronomie  pendant  mi 
siecle.  At  Tycho's  recommendation,  he  was  estab- 
lished in  that  place ;  but,  as  his  office  and  science  did 
not  afford  him  a  subsistence,  he  studied  medicine,  in 
order  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  the  practice  of  it.  The 
emperor  had  assigned  him  a  salary,  but,  in  the  period 
of  trouble  which  preceded  the  thirty  years'  war,  it 
was  not  paid.  Even  when  he  was  appointed  imperial 
mathematician,  by  Rodolph's  successor,  Matthias,  his 
hope  of  recovering  his  arrears  was  disappointed . 
Controversies  with  the  clergy,  and  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  Austrian  dominions-,  made  his  situation 
very  uncomfortable.  He  left  Lintz,  repaired  to 
Ratisbon,  declined  an  invitation  to  England,  and  was 
confirmed  by  the  succeeding  emperor,  Ferdinand,  in 
the  office  of  imperial  mathematician,  and  afterwards 
went  to  Ulm,  in  order  to  print  his  Rodolphine  tables. 
In  1627,  he  returned  to  Prague,  and  received  from 
the  emperor  6000  guilders.  He  finally  became  a 
professor  at  Rostock,  on  the  recommendation  of 
All)ert,  duke  of  Wallenstein,  at  that  time  duke  of 
u  2 
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Mecklenberg,  but  did  not  receive  the  promised  com- 
pensation. He  therefore  went  to  Ratisbon,  where 
lie  died,  in  lf>30.  Kepler  was  small  of  stature,  thin, 
and  of  a  weak  constitution,  und  short-sighted.  His 
manners  were  frequently  gay  and  sportive.  He  was 
attached  to  his  science  with  the  deepest  love :  he 
sought  after  truth  with  eagerness,  but  forgot,  in  the 
search,  the  maxims  of  worldly  prudence;  and  there  was 
a  certain  love  of  mystery  about  him,  which  too  often 
manifested  itself  in  idle  astrological  visions.  He.  had 
but  a  small  share  of  what  are  commonly  esteemed  the 
pleasures  of  life,  but  he  endured  all  calamities  witli 
firmness.  "  Kepler,"  says  Lalande,  "  is  as  famous 
in  astronomy,  for  the  sagacious  application  which  lie 
made  of  Tycho's  numerous  observations  (he  was  not 
himself  an  observer),  as  the  Danish  astronomer  for 
the  collection  of  such  vast  materials."  The  laws  of 
the  courses  of  the  planets,  deduced  by  Kepler  from 
those  observations,  are  known  in  astronomy  under 
the  name  of  Uie  three  laws  of  Kepler  (regulee  Kep- 
ieri),  and  on  them  were  founded  Newton's  subsequent 
discoveries,  as  well  as  the  whole  modern  theory  of  the 
planets.  The  first  of  these  laws  is,  that  the  planets 
do  not  move,  as  Copernicus  had  imagined,  in  circles, 
but  in  ellipses,  of  which  the  sun  is  in  one  of  the  foci. 
For  this,  Kepler  was  indebted  to  the  observations 
which  Tycho  had  made  on  the  planet  Mars,  whose 
eccentricity  is  considerable,  and  agrees  particularly 
with  this  rule,  in  determining  which,  Kepler  went 
through  an  indescribably  laborious  analysis.  (See 
the  astronomical  works  of  Lalande,  Schubert,  and 
others.)  The  second  law  is,  that  an  imaginary 
straight  line  from  the  sun  to  the  planets  (the  radius 
vector)  always  describes  equal  sectors  in  equal  times. 
By  this  rule,  Kepler  calculated  his  tables,  imagining 
the  whole  plane  of  revolution  divided  into  a  number 
of  such  sectors,  and,  from  this,  investigated  their 
respective  angles  at  the  sun.  This  was  called  Kep- 
ler's problem.  The  third  law  teaches  that,  in  the 
motion  of  the  planets,  the  squares  of  the  times  of 
revolution  are  as  the  cubes  of  the  mean  distances 
from  the  sun;  one  instance  of  the  application  of 
which  law,  in  the  want  of  other  means,  is  in  the 
determination  of  the  distance  of  the  planet  Herschel 
from  the  sun,  it  having  been  ascertained,  that  its 
time  of  revolution  amounts  to  little  more  than  eighty- 
two  years.  Kepler's  services  in  the  cause  of  astronomy 
have  placed  him  high  among  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  science  on  record.  In  Ratisbon,  a  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory  in  1808,  by  Charles  Theo- 
dore von  Dalberg.  It  consists  of  a  Doric  temple,  in 
which  is  placed  the  bust  of  Kepler.  The  most  im- 
portant of  his  works  is  his  Astronomia  nova,  seu 
Physica  Coelestis  tradita  Commentariis  de  Motitus 
Stella  Martis  (Prague,  1609,  folio) — a  work  which 
secures  immortality  to  the  author,  and  is  still  regarded 
as  classical  by  astronomers.  An  account  of  Kepler's 
life  is  prefixed  to  his  Letters  (printed  at  Leipsic,  in 
1718,  in  folio).  We  annex  the  epitaph  which  he 
composed  for  himself : 

Meniai  eram  ctelot,  nunc  terrce  metior  umbras ; 
Men*  cosleitit  erat,  corpori*  umbra  jacet. 

See  the  article  Harmony  of  the  Spheres. 

KEPPEL,  AUGUSTUS,  a  British  admiral,  was  the 
second  son  of  William,  earl  of  Albemarle,  entered 
the  sea  service  at  an  early  age,  and  accompanied 
admiral  Anson  round  the  world.  In  1778,  he,  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet. 
July  12,  in  that  year,  he  fell  in  with  the  French  fleet, 
under  count  D'Orvilliers,  oft"  Ushant,  when  a  short 
but  warm  engagement  ensued.  A  short  delay  be- 
coming necessnry  to  repair  damages,  when  that 
labour  was  accomplished,  the  admiral  made  signal 
for  his  van  and  rear  divisions  to  assume  their  proper 


stations.  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  commanding  the  rear, 
took  no  notice  of  the  signal,  and  refused  to  join  his 
commander,  until  night  prevented  a  renewal  of  the 
battle.  Tile  conduct  of  the  rear-admiral  being 
fiercely  attacked,  and  Keppei  refusing  a  disavowal 
of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  Palliser  imme- 
diately exhibited  articles  of  accusation  against  him. 
Keppei  was  honourably  acquitted,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament  for  his  services. 
Palliser  was  next  tried,  and  reprimanded ;  but  the 
public  indignation  was  so  great  that  he  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  seat  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  to 
vacate  several  offices  which  he  held  under  govern- 
ment. In  1782,  admiral  Keppei  was  raised  to  a 
peerage,  under  the  title  of  viscount  Keppei,  baron 
Eldcn,  and  was,  at  two  different  periods,  appointed 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  He  died  in  October, 
1780,  unmarried.  He  was  regarded  as  very  able 
in  his  profession,  and  a  man  of  great  integrity  and 
humanity. 

KERGUELEN  TREMAREC,  IVES  JOSEPH  DE; 
an  eminent  French  navigator,  born  at  Brest,  about 
1745.  He  entered  young  into  the  navy,  and  obtained 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  1767.  After  being  employed 
on  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Iceland,  to  protect 
the  whale  fishery,  he  was  sent,  by  his  government, 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  to  the  south  sea.  On  his 
return,  he  gave  a  flattering  account  of  a  supposed 
continent  towards  the  south  pole,  some  points  of 
which  he  had  visited.  He  was  sent,  in  1773,  to 
make  farther  discoveries :  but  the  result  of  his 
researches  only  served  to  show  the  little  value  of  the 
country  he  discovered;  and  he  was  arrested  and  con- 
fined in  the  castle  of  Saumur,  after  his  return  to 
France,  on  the  charge  of  having  ill-treated  one  of 
his  officers.  In  his  prison,  he  wrote  several  memoirs 
relative  to  maritime  affairs ;  and,  having  at  length 
obtained  his  liberation,  he  again  engaged  in  the  sea 
service.  He  died  in  1797.  Kerguelen  published 
accounts  of  his  voyage  to  Iceland,  and  likewise  of 
his  southern  expeditions.  His  name  is  preserved  in 
the  appellation  of  an  island  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere— Kerguelen's  Land,  or  the  Isle  of  Desolation. 

KERKE,  or  KERQUE  (the  Flemish  corruption  of 
the  German  kirche,  the  Scottish  kirk};  a  church. 
It  occurs  in  proper  names;  for  instance,  Steenkergue, 
Dunkerque,  &c. 

KERMES,  in  zoology.     See  Coccits. 

KERMES  MINERAL.     See  Antimony. 

KERTSCH,  or  KERCH;  a  fortress  on  a  peninsula 
of  the  same  name,  in  Eastern  Taurida,  on  the  bay  of 
Taman,  with  a  safe  harbour,  important  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  Black  sea  and  the  sea  of  Azoph,  and 
which  Alexander  ordered  to  be  opened  in  1822. 
Kertsch  and  Jenikale,  not  far  distant  from  it,  have 
a  common  municipal  administration,  and  contain 
together  4000  inhabitants,  mostly  emigrant  Greeks. 
The  environs  are  very  fertile,  and  produce  the  caper 
tree  without  cultivation.  The  best  wine  of  the 
Crimea  is  also  made  there.  Horses,  Angora  and 
Astrachan  goats,  black  and  Astrachan  sheep,  are 
raised.  Considerable  quantities  of  salt  are  manu- 
factured. This  new  place  enjoys  equal  privileges 
with  Taganrock  and  Feodosia.  (See  Cajfa.)  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  the  ruins  of  Panticapasum,  where 
Mithridates  the  Great  died,  and  Nymphasum.  Even 
to  this  day,  the  highest  hill  near  Kerch  is  called  the 
Chair  of  Mithridates,  and  the  whole  peninsula  Taman, 
where  the  opulent  cities  of  Cimmeria  and  Phanagoria 
formerly  flourished,  contains  a  treasure  of  antiquities 
for  future  investigators. 

KESSELSDORF;  a  village  about  five  miles  distant 
from  Dresden,  celebrated  for  the  battle  fought  there, 
Dec.  15,  1745,  in  which  the  Prussians,  commanded 
by  prince  Leopold  of  Dessau,  defeated  the  Saxons. 
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(See  Frederic  11.)      Near  the  village  are  considerable 
coal  liiiiics. 

KETCH;  a  vessel  equipped  with  two  masts,  viz., 
t!ie  main-mast  and  the  mizzeii-mast,  and  usually  from 
100  to  250  tons  burden.  Ketches  are  principally 
used  as  yachts  for  conveying  princes  of  the  blood, 
ambassadors,  or  other  great  personages,  from  one 
place  to  another.  Ketches  are  likewise  used  as 
bomb-vessels,  and  are  therefore  furnished  with  all 
the  apparatus  necessary  for  a  vigorous  bombard- 
ment. Bomb-ketches  are  built  remarkably  strong, 
«s  being  filled  with  a  greater  number  of  riders  than 
any  oilier  vessel  of  war;  and,  indeed,  this  reinforce- 
ment is  absolutely  necessary  to  sustain  the  violent 
shock  produced  by  the  discharge  of  their  mortars, 
which  would  otherwise,  in  a  very  short  time,  shatter 
them  to  pieces. 

KETCHUP,  or  CATSUP,  Mr  Todd  defines  as  "  a 
kind  of  Indian  pickles  imitated  by  pickled  mush- 
rooms." Doctor  Kitchiner,  in  his  Apicius  redivivus, 
devotes  ten  pages  to  different  varieties  of  receipts  for 
this  sauce.  There  we  may  become  acquainted  with 
the  composition  and  virtues  of  numerous  catsups, 
whether  they  be  walnut,  mushroom,  quintessence  of 
mushroom,  quintessence  of  oysters,  cockle,  muscle, 
tomato,  white  cucumber,  or  pudding.  "Mushroom 
gravy,"  says  the  doctor,  "  approaches  the  flavour  of 
meat  gra v  y  more  than  any  other  vegetable  j  uice,  and  is 
the  best  substitute  for  it  in  meagre  soups  and  extem- 
pore gravies."  Again,  "  What  is  commonly  called 
catsup  is  generally  an  injudicious  composition  of  so 
many  different  tastes,  that  the  flavour  of  the  mush- 
room is  overpowered  by  a  farrago  of  garlic,  shallot, 
anchovy,  mustard,  horseradish,  lemon-peel,  beer,  wine 
and  spices.  Ready-made  catsup  is  little  better  than 
a  decoction  of  spice,  and  salt  and  water,  with  the 
grosser  part  of  the  mushrooms  beaten  up  into  a 
pulp." 

KEW  is  situated  on  the  Thames,  about  seven  miles 
from  London,  and  one  and  a  half  mile  from  Rich- 
mond. Kew  palace  was  improved  by  Kent,  and 
contains  some  pictures ;  but  the  gardens  are  the 
principal  object  of  attraction.  They  are  not  very 
large,  nor  is  their  situation  advantageous,  as  it  is  low, 
and  commands  no  prospects ;  but  they  contain  the 
finest  collection  of  plants  in  the  world,  and  are  de- 
corated with  various  ornamental  buildings,  most  of 
which  were  erected  by  Sir  W.  Chambers,  about  1760. 
The  first  building  which  appears  is  the  orangery,  or 
green-house,  145  feet  long.  Near  it,  in  a  grove,  is 
the  temple  of  the  sun,  of  the  Corinthian  order.  There 
is  also  a  physic  garden,  and,  contiguous  to  it,  the 
flower  garden,  of  which  the  principal  entrance  forms 
one  end.  The  two  sides  are  enclosed  with  high  trees, 
and  the  other  end  is  occupied  by  an  aviary  of  vast 
depth.  From  the  flower  garden,  a  short  winding 
walk  lends  to  the  menagerie,  the  centre  of  which  is 
occupied  by  a  large  basin  of  water,  stocked  with  curi- 
ous water-fowl,  and  enclosed  by  a  range  of  cages  for 
exotic  birds.  The  gardens  also  contain  the  temple 
of  Bellona,  the  temple  of  the  god  Pan,  the  temple  of 
Eoltis,  the  temple  of  Solitude,  the  house  of  Confucius, 
a  Chinese  octagon,  painted  with  historical  subjects 
relating  to  Confucius,  and  the  Christian  missions  in 
Ciiina,  near  which  is  the  engine  that  supplies  the 
lake  and  basins  in  the  garden  with  water,  contrived 
by  Mr  Smeaton  (two  horses  raise  upwards  of  3600 
hogsheads  of  water  in  twelve  hours),  the  temple  of 
victory,  the  great  pagoda,  (designed  as  an  imitation 
of  the  Chinese  Taa.)  The  base  is  a  regular  octagon, 
forty-nine  feet  in  diameter  ;  and  the  superstructure  is 
likewise  a  regular  octagon,  often  stories,  measuring, 
from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  fleurou,  163  feet.  -Th« 
walls  are  composed  of  very  hard  bricks  ;  the  outside 
of  graystocks,  laid  with  such  care,  that  there  is  not 


the  least  crack  or  fracture  in  the  whole  structure, 
notwithstanding  its  great  height.  The  staircase  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  from  the  top  is  a 
very  extensive  view,  in  some  directions  upwards  of 
forty  miles,  over  a  rich  and  variegated  country. 
There  are  also  the  mosque,  besides  a  Gothic  building, 
representing  a  cathedral,  and  the  gallery  of  antiques, 
the  temple  of  Arethusa,  and  a  bridge  from  one  of 
Palladio's  designs.  The  ruin,  which  forms  a  passage 
for  carriages  over  one  of  the  principal  walks,"is  built 
in  imitation  of  a  Roman  antiquity.  These  gardens  are 
opened  every  Sunday,  from  midsummer  to  the  end  of 
autumn.  Population  of  the  parish  of  Kew  in  1841,  923. 
KEY;  an  instrument  for  shutting  or  opening  a  lock. 
The  following  represents  an  ancient  Roman  key, 
found  at  Pompeii. 


KEY,  or  KEY  NOTE,  in  music  ;  a  certain  funda 
mental  note  or  tone,  to  which  the  whole  of  a  move 
ment  has  a  certain  relation  or  bearing,  to  which  al! 
its  modulations  are  referred  and  accommodated,  and 
in  which  it  both  begins  and  ends.  There  are  but 
two  species  of  keys;  one  of  the  major,  and  one  of  the 
minor  mode,  all  the  keys  in  which  we  employ  sharps 
or  flats,  being  deduced  from  the  natural  keys  of  C 
major  and  A  minor,  of  which  they  are  mere  transposi- 
tions. 

KEYS  of  an  organ  ;  movable  projecting  levers  in 
the  front  of  an  organ,  so  placed  as  to  conveniently 
receive  the  fingers  of  the  performer,  and  which,  by  a 
connected  movement  with  the  valves  or  pallets,  admit 
or  exclude  the  wind  from  the  pipes.  See  Organ. 

Keys,  are  also  certain  sunken  rocks  lying  near  the 
surface  of  the  water,  particularly  in  the  West  Indies, 
from  the  Spanish  cayo  (an  islet,  rock). 

KEY-STONE  of  an  arch  or  vault ;  that  placed  at 
the  top  or  vertex  of  an  arch,  to  bind  the  two  sweeps 
together.  This,  in  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  orders,  is 
only  a  plain  stone,  projecting  a  little  ;  in  the  Ionic, 
it  is  cut  and  waved  somewhat  like  consoles  ;  and  in 
the  Corinthian  and  Composite  orders,  it  is  a  console, 
enriched  with  sculpture. 

KEY  WEST ;  a  small  island,  sometimes  called 
Thompson's  island,  belonging  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  situated  within  the  reef  extending  from  the 
Tortugas  islands  to  cape  Florida,  in  lat.  24°  25'  N. ; 
sixty  miles  from  cape  Sable,  the  nearest  mainland 
of  Florida,  and  seventy  miles  from  the  northern  shore 
of  Cuba.  It  is  four  and  a  half  miles  long,  and  has  an 
area  of  about  2000  acres.  It  has  a  good  soil,  which  has 
been  yet  but  little  cultivated,  and  the  climate  has  in 
general  proved  extremely  healthy.  It  has,  however, 
in  certain  seasons,  been  subject  to  desolating  fevers, 
which  have  been  attributed  to  accidental  causes. 
The  first  settlement  upon  it  was  made  about  the  year 
1820,  after  the  cession  of  Florida  to  the  United  States. 
It  has  now  about  100  buildings,  some  of  which  are 
large  and  commodious,  and  300  inhabitants.  It  has 
a  good  harbour,  easy  of  access,  and  of  sufficient  water 
for  vessels  of  the  largest  size.  It  is  advantageously 
situated  for  commerce,  and  it  is  already  the  seat  of  a 
considerable  trade  with  the  island  of  Cuba.  The 
commerce  between  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  islands 
of  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  and  the  ports  on  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  all  passes  near  the  island.  It  is  a  military 
post  of  the  United  States,  and  is  frequently  visited 
by  the  ships  of  war  on  the  West  India  station.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  territorial  court  of  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Florida,  which  has  frequent  jurisdiction  of 
cases  of  wreckers.  It  has  a  marshal  and  attorney 
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of  Ihe  Unite.  I  Slates,  and  a  collector  of  the  customs. 
The  name  Key  /l'r-(  i>  --lid  to  lx>  derived  from  cayo 
hum  (bone  Met),  a  name  given  to  the  isl.uul  by  the 
Spaniards,  on  account  of  its  shape. 
KH.M.IT.     >••«•  Caliph. 

KHAN  ;  the  Turkish  name  for  caravansary  (q.  v.). 
We  will  only  add,  to  wliat  was  said  under  that  article, 
that  the  caravansaries  in  towns  are  of  two  kinds, 
those  for  travellers  and  pilgrims,  where  a  lodging  is 
furnished  gratis,  and  those  for  traders,  which  are 
u-ually  handsomer  and  more  convenient,  and  have 
doors  to  the  apartments,  which  are  well  secured,  but 
a  small  charge  is  made  for  each  chamber,  usually  not 
more  than  a  half-penny  or  a  penny  per  day.  There 
is  also  a  droit  of  entry,  which  is  more  considerable, 
and  a  duty  on  whatever  is  sold  in  the  caravansary. 
These  establishments  belong  either  to  government,  or 
to  private  individuals,  and  each  is  appropriated  to 
some  particular  country,  or  to  the  dealers  in  some 
particular  kind  of  merchandise. 

Khan  is  also  the  name  of  an  officer  in  Persia,  ans- 
wering to  Governor  in  Europe.  There  are  khans  of 
countries,  provinces,  and  cities,  who  have  different 
additions  to  distinguish  them.  In  the  north  of  Asia, 
this  title  expresses  the  full  regal  dignity. 

KHOH  ;  a  Persian  word  for  bald.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  name  Caucasus  may  be  from  khoh 
kasp  (bald  mountain),  having  the  summit  without 
vegetation.  This  metaphor  is  very  frequent  in  geo- 
graphical names.  Chaumont,  in  France,  Kohlenberg, 
in  Germany,  signify  the  same. 

Kl  ACHTA  ;  a  town  of  Siberia,  in  the  government 
of  Irkoutsk  (q.  v.)  on  the  river  Kiachta,  which  forms 
the  boundary  between  China  and  Russia,  situated 
in  a  barren  country,  destitute  of  water  and  wood. 
Population  4000,  in  450  houses.  Kiachta  and  the 
Chinese  town  of  Maimatchin,  situated  opposite,  on 
the  other  bank  of  the  river,  are  the  medium  of  the 
Russian  over-land  trade  with  China,  as  settled  by  the 
treaty  of  1727.  The  duty  on  the  trade  yields  an 
annual  income  of  7,000,000  roubles  to  Russia.  The 
whole  amount  of  import  and  export  is  estimated  at 
about  30,000,000  of  roubles  annually.  3,000,000 
pounds  of  tea  are  imported.  Kiachta  is  1532  versts 
from  Pekin,  and  6512  from  St  Petersburg.  A  com- 
mercial outfit  and  return  between  Kiachta  and  St 
Petersburg,  requires  generally  two  years.  The 
Chinese  government  often  interrupts  the  commerce, 
when  it  thinks  it  has  any  cause  of  complaint  against 
Russia.  China  lays  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  all 
exports  and  imports. 

KIANG  ;  a  Chinese  word  signifying  river ;  e.  g. 
Kiang-yuen  (country  of  river-;). 
KIANGKU.     See  Yangtze. 

KIDDERMINSTER ;  a  market  town  of  England, 
on  the  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  canal,  which 
was  finished  in  1774,  and  passes  within  100  yards 
of  the  market-place.  Kidderminster  has  long  been 
noted  for  its  manufactures.  That  of  broadcloth  pre- 
vailed in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  VIII.  But  the 
carpet  manufacture  is  that  which  has  taken  the  firmest 
root  here,  has  flourished  best,  and  promoted  most 
essentially  the  trade,  wealth,  and  population  of  the 
town.  Population  in  1841,  20,753 

KIDNAPPING  is  the  forcible  and  wrongful  seiz- 
ing upon  any  person,  with  intent  to  carry  him  away 
out  of  the  country  or  jurisdiction  within  which  he  is 
w-ized,  or  to  confine  him,  or  sell  him  into  slavery. 
This  is  a  heinous  offence,  and  was  punished  by  fine, 
imprisonment,  and  pillory,  by  the  common  law.  The 
statute  of  u  and  12  William  III.,  c.  7,  provides  a 
punishment  by  imprisonment  for  three  months,  in 
M*e the  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel  shall,  while 
abroad,  fore*:  any  person  on  shore,  and  wilfully  leave 
bun  Ix-hind,  or  one  shall  refuse  to  bring  home  any 


whom   he  may  have  carried  out,  when  the  person 
shall  be  able  and  desirous  to  return. 

Kll)NE\  ;  one  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  consist- 
ing of  two  voluminous  glands,  the  office  of  which  is 
to  secrete  the  urine  from  the  blood.     One  of  these 
glands  lies  on  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the  left,  of 
the  vertebral  column  (or  back  bone).    They  are  both 
contained  in  a  fatty,  cellular  substance  (suet),  and  are 
situated    behind   the  peritonaeum,   and   before    the 
diaphragm  and  the  yuadratus  lumborum.     They  are 
penetrated  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  are  of  a 
reddish  colour,  and  more  consistent  than  the  other 
glands.     An   external  cellular  membrane,  and  an 
internal  fibrous  membrane,  envelope  each  kidney, 
which  is  divided  into  the  cortical  substance  and  the 
tubulous    substance.      The  former    constitutes   the 
exterior  part  of  the  kidney,  and  extends  between  the 
cones  formed  by  the  latter.     It  secretes  the  urine, 
that  is,  separates  its  elements  from  the  blood,  and 
combines  them,  while  the  latter  pours  it  into  the 
pelvis,  a  membranous  bag  situated  at  the  middle  of 
the  kidney,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  by  the  ureter, 
a  membranous  tube,  into  the  bladder.     From  the 
bladder,  the  urine  is  evacuated  by  the  urethra,  a  mem- 
branous   canal  passing  through  the  penis.      The 
kidneys  are  not  mere  filters  or  sieves,  as  was  anciently 
supposed,  and  as  some  modern  physiologists  have 
maintained ;  they  are  true  glands,  that  is,  a  vascular 
nervous  apparatus,  having  a  particular  action  for  the 
production  of  a  peculiar  fluid.   The  kidneys  are  subject 
;o  an  inflammation,  called  nephritis,  and  to  a  nervous 
pain,  called   nephralgia.      The  kidney   sometimes 
contains  stones,  gravel,  or  sand  in  the  pelvis,  and  also 
in  the  cortical  and  tubulous  substances  (see  calculus), 
which  occasion  the  most  excruciating  pain.    Diseases 
of  the  kidneys  are  generally  occasioned  by  excess  in 
eating  and  drinking,  particularly  in  subjects  addicted 
to  venery,  or  accustomed  to  violent  riding,  or  mucb 
walking.     Temperance,  vegetable  diet,  warm  bath- 
ing,  abstaining  from  equitation,  &c.,  are  preventives. 
KIDNEY  BEANS.     See  French  Beans. 
KIEL  ;  a  city  and  fine  harbour  on  a  bay  of  the 
Baltic,  in  the  Danish  duchy  of  Holstein,  until  1773 
the  chief  place  of  the  Gottorp  (or  Imperial  Russian) 
part  of  Holstein.     It  contains  7000  inhabitants,  and 
800  houses.     Lat.  54°  19'  43"  N.;  Ion.  10°  18'  20" 
E.      Its    university  was   established  in   1665,   by 
Christian  Albert,  duke  of  Holstein  ;  hence  its  name, 
Christiana  Albertina.     It  has,  at  present,  over  250 
students,  a  library  of  100,000  volumes,  an  observa- 
tory, and  a  museum  of  natural  history.     There  are, 
also,  a  seminary  for  teachers,  and  other  excellent 
institutions.     The  environs  of  Kiel  are  picturesque. 
The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  commerce.    The 
peace  of  Kiel,  between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and 
between  Denmark  and  Great  Britain,  Jan.  14,  1814, 
was  connected  with  the  treaties  of  Hanover,  Feb.  8, 
1814,  between   Denmark  and  Russia,  and  that  of 
Berlin,  Aug.  25, 1814,  between  Denmark  and  Prussia. 
Denmark  ceded  Norway  to  Sweden,  and  received  in 
return    Swedish   Pomerania,  with  the  promise    of 
600,000  Swedish  dollars.     Great  Britain  gave  back 
all  the  Danish  colonies,  but  retained  the  fleet  and 
Heligoland.     Denmark  contracted  to  send   10,000 
men    against    Napoleon,    for    which    Britain    paid 
.£33,333  per  month  subsidies.     Prussia  ceded  Saxe- 
Lauenburg  to  Denmark,  and  undertook  to  pay  the 
600,000  Swedish  dollars  already  promised  by  Sweden, 
and  2,000,000  more  of  Prussian  dollars,  at  certain 
periods,   besides  3,500,000  of   Prussian  dollars    to 
Sweden ;   in  return  for  which  she  received  Swedish 
Pomerania  with  Rugen.  See  Sclioll's  Hist,  des  Traites 
de  Paix,  x,  219,  seq.  ;  xiv,  215,  seq. ;  and  xi,  144, 
seq. 

KIEN-LONG    emperor  of  China,  distinguished  for 
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his  love  of  literature,  was  born  in  1710,  and  succeeded 
his  father,  Yuntschin,  in  1745.  He  favoured  the 
Christian  religion  in  private,  but,  in  1753,  interdicted 
its  exercise  by  a  formal  order ;  and  he  had  previously 
even  persecuted  those  who  openly  professed  it.  The 
missionaries  were,  in  consequence,  obliged  to  proceed 
with  great  caution,  although  several  of  them  were 
in  the  emperor's  service,  and  treated  with  great 
respect  as  men  of  science  and  learning.  On  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Jesuits,  in  1774,  China  was  less  visited 
by  scientific  persons  than  formerly,  which  induced 
Kien-Long  to  send  to  Canton,  and  invite  artists  and 
learned  men  of  all  the  European  nations,  and  particu- 
larly astronomers.  This  sovereign  possessed,  on  his 
own  part,  a  taste  for  poetry  and  natural  history.  Re- 
solving to  immortalize  the  remembrance  of  his  vic- 
tories by  the  graver,  he  engaged  French  artists  to  copy 
some  Chinese  paintings,  in  which  they  were  repre- 
sented ;  but  Louis  XV.  had  them  engraved  for  him  at 
his  own  expense.  The  larger  Chinese  collection  on 
agriculture  contains  several  poems  of  this  monarch 
on  rural  occupations  and  incidents  ;  and  he  established 
a  library  of  600,000  volumes,  containing  copies  of 
all  the  most  interesting  works  in  China.  Into  this 
collection  he  admitted  three  books  written  by  the 
Jesuits,  on  the  Christian  religion.  A  description  of 
the  Chinese  empire,  which  appeared  in  Busching's 
Magazine,  was  also  compiled  by  his  order.  He 
died  at  Pekin,  in  1786,  after  a  reign  of  fifty  years. 

KILDA,  ST,  or  HIRTA,  the  farthest  removed 
island  of  the  Hebrides,  is  situated  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  lat.  57°  50'  N.,  sixty  miles  west  distant  from 
the  island  of  Harris,  and  about  140  miles  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland.  It  belongs 
to  the  parish  of  South  Uist.  It  is  three  miles  in 
length,  two  in  breadth,  nine  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference, and  surrounded  with  rocks,  dangerous  of 
approach,  and  lofty  precipices,  inaccessible  on  every 
side,  except  at  the  only  landing-place  in  a  small  bay 
on  the  south-east ;  and  even  there  the  passage  leading 
to  the  interior  is  so  contracted  and  extremely  steep, 
tliat  a  few  persons  only,  by  hurling  stones  from  the 
summits  of  the  rocks  on  either  hand,  might  success- 
fully repel  the  most  hostile  attack.  The  whole 
surface  is  rugged,  rising  into  several  high  mountains; 
but  the  soil,  which  is  naturally  unproductive,  has 
been  rendered  tolerably  fertile,  and  produces  early 
crops  of  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  and  culinary  herbs, 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  the  male  proportion  of 
which  is  chiefly  employed  in  fishing  and  fowling; 
the  fowlers  are  remarkably  dexterous  in  their  occupa- 
tion, fastening  themselves  in  couples,  one  at  each 
end  of  a  cow-hide  rope,  by  which  they  alternately 
descend  from  the  loftiest  cliffs  to  the  frightful  length 
of  thirty  fathoms,  and  at  the  imminent  hazard  of 
destruction,  there  search  among  the  cavities  for  wild 
fowl  and  eggs,  with  astonishing  success.  Among  the 
various  kinds  of  birds  thus  taken  is  the  solan  goose  ; 
but  that  most  highly  esteemed  by  the  natives  is  the 
fulmar,  which  supplies  oil  for  the  lamp,  ointment  for 
wounds,  down  for  the  bed,  and  the  most  nutritious 
food  for  the  body ;  the  female  lays  but  one  egg 
during  the  season  of  incubation,  and  to  -plunder  her 
nest  is  considered  an  act  of  the  highest  degree  of 
criminality.  The  village,  which  is  situated  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  landing-place,  on  a  rivulet, 
originating  in  the  union  of  several  springs,  consists 
of  one  wide  street,  formed  by  two  rows  of  houses 
built  of  freestone,  and  each  comprising  one  apart- 
ment for  the  family,  and  another  for  the  cattle.  The 
Gaelic  is  the  only  language  spoken  here,  in  which  the 
minister  explains  the  English  Bible  to  the  inhabitants. 
Mr  Macleod  is  the  sole  proprietor  of  St  Kilda,  and 
his  steward  used  annually  to  collect  the  rents  from 
the  produce  of  the  island  ;  but  the  property  is  now 


under  the  supervision  of  a  tacksnian.  The  storms 
during  the  equinoxes  are  extremely  violent  here  In. 
1730  the  small-pox,  brought  by  one  of  the  native  s 
from  Harris,  made  such  dreadful  havoc  here,  that 
only  four  adults  escaped  death.  The  population  at 
present  is  little  above  a  hundred.  Of  late  yearsf 
steam-boats  have  visited  this  secluded  spot.  For  a 
most  interesting  account  of  St  Kilda,  see  Dr  Maccul- 
loch's  Western  Isles. 

KILLIGREW.  Three  brothers  of  this  name,  dis- 
tinguished by  their  loyalty,  wit,  and  talents,  flourished 
under  the  two  Charleses.  They  were  the  sons  of  Sir 
Robert  Killigrew. — William,  the  eldest,  was  born 
in  1605,  at  Hanworth,  Middlesex,  and,  after  going 
through  the  usual  course  of  a  university  education  at 
St  John's  college,  Oxford,  made  the  tour  of  Europe. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  obtained  a  place  at 
court,  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  ushers  of  the  privy 
chamber  to  Charles  I.  During  the  civil  wars,  he 
suffered  materially,  both  in  purse  and  person,  in 
consequence  of  his  adherence  to  the  royal  cause ;  in 
recompense  for  which  he  received,  after  the  restora- 
tion, the  honour  of  knighthood,  and,  on  the  marriage 
of  Charles  II.  obtained  the  post  of  vice-chamberlain. 
He  composed  four  plays— Selindra,  the  Siege  of 
Urban,  Ormasdes,  and  Pandora  (Oxford,  folio,  1666), 
popular  in  their  day.  His  other  writings  are,  Midnight 
and  Daily  Thoughts,  and  the  Artless  Midnight 
Thoughts  of  a  Gentleman  at  Court  (Svo).  He 
died  in  1693. 

Thomas,  the  second,  was  born  in  1611,  and  died 
before  his  elder  brother,  in  1682.  He  was  one  of 
Charles  I.'s  pages,  and  accompanied  the  prince  of 
Wales  into  exile.  During  his,absence  from  England, 
he  visited  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and,  after  the 
restoration,  was  appointed  by  the  new  king  (with 
whom  he  was  a  great  favourite),  one  of  his  grooms  of 
the  bedchamber.  A  vein  of  lively  pleasantry, 
combined  with  a  certain  oddity,  both  of  person  and 
manner,  placed  him  high  in  the  good  graces  of 
Charles,  who  would  frequently  allow  him  free  access 
to  his  person,  when  characters  of  the  first  dignity  in 
the  state  were  refused  it,  till  Killigrew,  at  length, 
became  almost  the  inseparable  companion  of  his 
monarch's  familiar  hours.  He  wrote  eleven  pieces 
for  the  stage,  which  have  been  collected  and  printed 
in  one  volume  folio  (1664);  but  we  look  in  vain  in 
them  for  traces  of  that  facetiousness  and  whim,  which, 
together  with  the  encouragement  he  received  from 
royalty,  procured  him  the  appellation  of  king  Charles's 
jester.  He  lies  buried  in  Westminster  abbey. 

Henry,  the  youngest  of  the  three,  was  one  year 
younger  than  his  brother  Thomas,  whom  he  survived 
about  six  years.  He  was  educated  for  the  church  at 
Christ-church,  Oxford,  and  acted  as  chaplain  to  the 
cavaliers.  In  1642,  he  graduated  as  doctor  in  divinity, 
and  obtained  a  stall  at  Westminster.  On  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  monarchy,  he  obtained  the  living  of 
Wheathamstead,  Herts,  and  the  mastership  of  the 
Savoy.  He  wrote  a  tragedy  when  only  seventeen 
years  old,  called  the  Conspiracy.  In  1652,  he 
published  a  corrected  version  of  this  piece,  changing 
the  name  to  that  of  Pallantus  and  Eudora. 

The  females  of  this  family  were  also  distinguished. 

Dame  Catharine  Killigrew,  wife  of  Sir  Henry, 
was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
scholars  of  her  day.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Anthony  Cooke,  bom  about  the  year  1530,  and,  to  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  classical,  as  well  a% 
some  of  the  Oriental  languages,  united  considerable 
poetic  talent.  Her  death  took  place  in  1 600. 

Anne  Killigrew,  daughter  of  the  divine  already 
mentioned,  was  born  in  Ki60.  She  gave  strong 
indications  of  genius  at  an  early  age,  and  became 
equally  eminent  in  poetry  and  painting,  as  well  as 
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distinguished   for  her  piety  and  unblemished  virtue 
the  seductions  of  u  iiorntious  court.      She  fell 

in  t»  (In-  sinall-pox,  in  the  summer  of  1685, 
and  has  been  characterized  by  Wood  as  "  a  grace  for 
beauty,  and  a  muse  for  wit,"  and  celebrated  by  the 

•,1  of  her  literary  contemporaries,  John  Dryden. 
KILMARNOCK,  a  thriving  town  in  Ayrshire, 
situated  twelve  miles  distant  from  Ayr,  and  twenty- 
one  and  a  half  from  Glasgow.  Although  a  town  of 
some  antiquity,  it  is  only  of  recent  years  that  it  has 
become  a  place  of  consideration.  Thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  it  was  a  small  irregularly  built  town;  but 
an  net  of  parliament  having  passed  in  1802  for  tin- 
general  improvement  of  the  place,  followed  by  two 
others  in  1810,  for  paving,  lighting,  and  watching 
the  streets,  and  for  erecting  various  public  buildings, 
it  now  presents  a  handsome  appearance,  having  an 
elegant  town-house,  a  bank,  printing-offices,  a  bride- 
well, a  workhouse,  a  commodious  grammar-school,  a 
coffee-room,  and  other  establishments  of  public  utility, 
besides  several  places  of  worship,  public  schools,  and 
charitable  institutions.  Kilmarnock  obtained  its  first 
charter  by  means  of  lord  Boyd,  in  1591,  and  a 
renewal  of  it  in  1672,  to  the  earl  of  Kilmarnock, 
upon  the  attainder  of  whose  descendant  in  1745,  the 
superiority  became  vested  in  the  crown.  The  five 
deacons  of  the  incorporated  trades  of  the  town,  in 
1700,  obtained  from  the  then  earl  a  grant  of  the 
whole  common  good  and  customs  of  the  burgh. 
Kilmarnock  is  the  chief  manufacturing  town  in  the 
shire,  both  for  home  consumption  and  exportation. 
Woollen  cloths,  carpets,  blankets,  serges,  tartans, 
stockings,  gloves,  bonnets,  caps,  muslins,  leather, 
sadlery,  shoes,  and  a  variety  of  other  useful  articles 
are  manufactured  here  ;  and  there  are  within  the 
town  and  suburbs  mills  for  spinning  wool,  tanneries, 
extensive  breweries,  an  ironfoundery,  and  a  large 
printfield.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  thriving 
nurseries,  the  soil  and  climate  being  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  young  trees  and  shrubs ; 
and  about  half  a  mile  north-west  of  the  town,  is  an 
extensive  colliery,  whence  a  railway  has  been  formed 
to  the  harbour  of  Troon,  by  which  the  produce  is 
conveyed  thither  to  be  shipped.  Coal  is  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  parish,  which  contains  5900  Scottish 
acres,  in  general  fertile  and  well  cultivated  ;  though 
towards  the  north  the  surface  inclines  to  moss. 
Kilmarnock,  with  Port-Glasgow,  Renfrew,  and 
Rutherglen,  returns  one  member  to  parliament. 
Population  of  town  and  parish  in  1841,  19,956. 

KING  (Old  Prankish,  chilnig,  c/ium'g.  kuning ; 
Anglo-Saxon,  cyning,cynig,  cyng ;  German,  kb'nig ; 
Danish,  konge  ;  Swedish,  konung  ;  Finlandish,  kun- 
ingas)  is  a  word  of  uncertain  derivation.  The  title  of 
majesty  belongs  exclusively  to  kings  and  emperors ; 
other  privileges,  likewise,  principally  of  a  ceremonial 
kind,  are  connected  with  the  regal  title,  included  in 
diplomacy  under  the  name  of  royal  honours  (honneurs 
royaux,  honores  regil).  These  honours,  however, 
are  sometimes  enjoyed  by  states,  where  the  princes 
do  not  bear  the  royal  title  ;  thus  the  late  republics  of 
Venice  and  of  the  United  Netherlands  (and  now  that 
of  Switzerland),  the  electors  (as  the  elector  of  Hesse), 
the  grand  dukes,  possessed  them,  at  least  in  part. 
Previously  to  the  French  revolution,  the  following 
countries  gave  their  princes  the  regal  title :  Germany, 
I'rjMice,  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Sicily  (or  the 
Two  Sicilies),  Sardinia,  Prussia,  Bohemia,  Hungary, 
Galicia,  and  Lodomiria,  Poland,  England,  Ireland, 
Gotland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway.  After 
:--nch  revolution  broke  out,  France  was  struck 
out  from  the  list  of  kingdoms,  and  soon  after,  Poland ; 
and,  cm  the  other  hand,  while  Napoleon  stood  at  the 
li»-:  'I  of  France,  new  kingdoms  arose,  though  some 
of  them  enjoyed  only  an  ephemeral  existence.  Thus 


the  kingdom  of  Hetruria  was  formed  from  the  ancient 
grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  a  new  kingdom  nf 
Naples  sprung  into  being,  while  the  old  family  in  ttu* 
Sicilies  still  retained  the  royal  dignity  (not  acknow- 
ledged, indeed,  by  Napoleon).  Thus  there  was  a 
kingdom  of  Italy,  a  kingdom  of  Holland,  and,  at  UK; 
beginning  of  1806,  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and 
Wurtemberg,  which  were  followed,  in  1807,  by  the 
kingdoms  of  Saxony  and  Westphalia.  The  son  of 
Napoleon  was  called  king  of  Home,  in  imitation  of  the 
custom  which  prevailed  in  the  German  empire,  where 
the  person  elected,  during  the  life  of  the  emperor,  to 
succeed  at  his  death,  was  styled  king  of  the  Romans. 
The  existence  of  Hetruria  and  Holland  as  kingdoms, 
however,  was  soon  terminated  by  France  itself; 
and  of  Westphalia  by  the  enfranchisement  of  Germany 
from  the  dominion  of  the  French.  After  the  fall 
of  Napoleon,  the  kingdoms  of  the  Netherlands 
and  of  Hanover  were  established.  In  place  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  arose  the  Lombardo-Venetiun 
kingdom,  under  the  sovereignty  of  Austria. — In  early 
times,  the  chief  of  an  independent  state  was  called 
king ;  at  a  later  period,  the  pope  and  emperor,  as 
spiritual  and  secular  heads  of  Christendom,  pretended 
to  have  the  right  to  make  kings,  until  Frederic  III., 
elector  of  Brandenburg  and  duke  of  Prussia,  declared 
himself  king  of  Prussia.  Like  other  subjects  of  com- 
mon interest  in  European  politics,  the  general 
acknowledgment  of  the  royal  title,  in  any  particular 
instance,  is  dependent,  to  a  considerable  degree,  on 
the  will  of  the  most  powerful  governments.  The 
following  monarchs  have  the  titles  enumerated 
below,  in  addition  to  those  by  which  they  are 
usually  known.  The  emperor  of  Austria  is  titular 
king  of  Jerusalem,  actual  king  of  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
the  Lombardo-Venetian  dominions,  Dalmatia,  Croa- 
tia, Sclavonia,  Galicia,  and  Lodomiria;  the  emperor 
of  Russia  has  the  title  of  king  of  Moscow,  Kasan, 
Astracan,  Poland,  Siberia,  and  the  Taurian  Cherso- 
nesus ;  the  king  of  Portugal  calls  himself,  also,  king 
of  Aigarve ;  the  king  of  Spain,  king  of  Castile, 
Leon,  Arragon,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Jerusalem, 
Navarre,  Granada,  Toledo,  Valencia,  Galicia,  Ma- 
jorca, Seville,  Sardinia,  Cordova,  Corsica,  Murcia, 
Jaen,  Aigarve,  Algeziras,  Gibraltar,  the  Canary 
Islands,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  of  the  Islands 
and  Terra  Firma  beyond  the  sea ;  the  former  kings 
of  France  called  themselves,  also,  kings  of  Navarre  ; 
at  present,  like  Louis  XVI.,  in  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion, they  have  the  title  king  of  the  French ;  the 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  calls  himself,  also,  king  of 
Jerusalem  ;  the  king  of  Great  Britain  (i.  e.  England 
and  Scotland)  is  also  king  of  Ireland,  and  the  Bruns- 
wick house  are  kings  of  Hanover  ;  the  king  of  Den- 
mark calls  himself,  also,  king  of  the  Goths  and  Van- 
dals, as  does,  also,  the  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 
Where  we  have  used  the  phrase  "  is  king,"  we  mean 
that  the  countries  from  which  the  title  is  derived  are 
actually  existing,  distinct  states,  under  one  head,  as 
Bohemia  and  Hungary,  which  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon, except  their  monarch.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  Sweden  and  Norway.  Many  of  the  titles  are 
empty,  antiquated  designations,  retained  from  a 
childish  love  of  pomp.  Down  to  the  union  of 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  kings  of  Britain  bore  the 
title  of  kings  of  France.  For  information  respect- 
ing the  prerogatives  and  limitations  of  the  kings 
of  Great  Britain,  see  Britain,  division  British  Con- 
stitution. 

KING,  WILLIAM  ;  a  learned  Irish  prelate,  who 
was  a  native  of  Antrim,  but  of  Scottish  extraction. 
His  zealous  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  party,  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  ensured 
liis  preferment  after  the  expulsion  of  that  prince. 
After  holding  several  inferior  offices,  he  was  made, 
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in  1702.  archbishop  of  Dublin.  He  died  May  8, 
17/iy,  aged  seventy-nine.  He  was  distinguished  for 
his  wit  as  well  as  his  learning.  Having  been  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectations  of  being  raised  to  the 
primacy  of  Ireland  on  the  death  of  archbishop 
Lindsey,  it  being  assigned  as  a  reason  for  passing 
him  over,  that  he  was  too  far  advanced  in  years,  lie 
received  doctor  Boulter,  the  new  primate,  at  his  first 
visit,  without  paying  him  the  customary  compliment 
of  rising  to  salute  him,  apologizing  for  the  apparent 
incivility  by  saying,  "  My  lord,  I  am  sure  your  grace 
will  forgive  me,  because  you  know  /  am  too  old  to 
rise."  Archbishop  King  is  principally  known  at 
present  as  the  author  of  a  treatise  De  Origine  Mali, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that  the  presence  of 
nntiiral  and  moral  evil  in  the  world  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  power  and  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
This  work  provoked  the  animadversions  of  the  cele- 
brated Bayle,  as  it  impugned  his  arguments  on  the 
Manichean  system.  Some  remarks  on  it  were  like- 
wise published  by  Leibnitz,  whose  objections,  as  well 
as  those  of  other  opponents,  are  considered  in  the 
additions  to  an  English  translation  of  the  work,  by 
Law,  afterwards  bishop  of  Carlisle. 

KING,  RUFUS,  a  distinguished  American  orator, 
statesman,  and  diplomatist,  was  born  in  1755,  at 
Scarborough,  in  the  district  of  Maine,  where  his 
father  was  an  opulent  merchant.  He  was  entered 
at  Harvard  college,  Cambridge,  in  1773;  but,  in 
1775,  his  collegiate  pursuits  were  interrupted  by  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  buildings 
appertaining  to  the  institution  having  become  the 
barracks  of  the  American  troops.  The  students 
were,  in  consequence,  dispersed  until  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year,  when  they  re-assembled  at  Concord, 
where  they  remained  until  the  evacuation  of  Boston 
by  the  British  forces  in  1776.  In  1777,  he  received 
his  degree,  and  immediately  afterwards  entered,  as  a 
student  of  law,  into  the  office  of  the  celebrated 
Theophilus  Parsons,  at  Newburyport.  Before  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1778,  he  volunteered  his 
services  in  the  enterprise  conducted  by  general 
Sullivan  and  count  d'Estaign  against  the  British  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  acted  in  the  capacity  of  aid-de- 
camp to  the  former.  In  1780,  he  began  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  and  soon  after  was  elected  repre- 
sentative of  the  town  of  Newburyport,  in  the  legisla- 
ture or  General  Court,  as  it  is  called,  of  Massachu- 
setts, where  his  success  paved  the  way  to  a  seat  in 
the  old  congress  in  1784.  His  most  celebrated 
effort  in  the  legislature  was  made  in  that  year,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  recommendation  by  congress  to 
the  several  states  to  grant  to  the  general  government 
a  five  per  cent,  impost,  a  compliance  with  which  he 
advocated  with  great  power  and  zeal.  He  was  re- 
elected  a  member  of  congress  in  1785  and  1786.  In 
the  latter  year,  he  was  sent  by  congress,  with  Mr 
Monroe,  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
remonstrate  against  one  of  its  proceedings.  A  day 
was  appointed  for  them  to  address  the  legislature,  on 
which  Mr  King  rose  first  to  speak ;  but,  before  he 
could  open  his  lips,  he  lost  the  command  of  his 
faculties,  and,  in  his  confusion,  barely  retained 
presence  of  mind  enough  to  request  Mr  Monroe 
to  take  his  place.  Meanwhile,  he  recovered  his 
self-possession,  and  on  rising  again,  after  compli- 
menting his  audience  by  attributing  his  misfortune 
to  the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  so  august  an 
assemblage,  proceeded  to  deliver  an  elegant  and 
masterly  speech.  In  1787,  when  the  general  con- 
vention met  at  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  constitution  for  the  country,  Mr  King 
was  sent  to  it  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
find,  when  the  convention  of  that  state  was  called,  in 
order  to  discuss  the  system  of  government  proposed, 


\vas  likewise  chosen  a  member  of  it  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Newburyport.  In  both  assemblies,  he  was 
in  favour  of  the  present  constitution.  In  1788,  he 
removed  to  New  York  city.  In  1789,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  New  York  legislature,  and,  during 
its  extra  session,  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  general 
Schuyler  and  himself  were  chosen  the  first  senators 
from  the  state,  tinder  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  In  1794,  the  British  treaty  was  made  public, 
and,  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  New  York 
having  been  called  respecting  it,  Mr  King  and 
general  Hamilton  attended  to  explain  and  defend  it ; 
but  the  people  were  in  such  a  ferment,  that  they 
were  not  allowed  to  speak.  They  therefore  retired, 
and  immediately  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  essays  upon  the  subject,  under  the  signature 
of  Camillus,  the  first  ten  of  which,  relating  to  the 
permanent  articles  of  the  treaty,  were  written  by 
general  Hamilton,  and  the  remainder,  relative  to  the 
commercial  and  maritime  articles,  by  Mr  King.  The 
most  celebrated  speech  made  by  Mr  King,  in  the  sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  was  in  this  year,  concerning 
a  petition  which  had  been  presented  by  some  of  the 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania  against  the  right  of  Albert 
Gallatin  to  take  a  seat  in  the  senate,  to  which  he  had 
been  chosen  by  that  state,  on  the  ground  of  want  of 
legal  qualification,  in  consequence  of  not  having  been 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  the  requisite  number 
of  years.  Mr  King  spoke  in  support  of  the  petition, 
and  in  answer  to  a  speech  of  Aaron  Burr  in  favour 
of  Mr  Gallatin.  Mr  Gallatin  was  excluded.  In  the 
spring  of  1796,  Mr  King  was  appointed,  by  pre- 
sident Washington,  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
court  of  St  James's,  having  previously  declined  the 
ofier  of  the  department  of  state.  The  functions  of 
that  post  he  continued  to  discharge  until  1803,  when 
he  returned  home.  In  1813,  he  was  a  third  time  sent 
to  the  senate  by  the  legislature  of  New  York,  at  a 
period  when  the  nation  was  involved  in  hostilities 
with  Great  Britain.  His  speech  on  the  burning  of 
Washington  by  the  enemy,  was  one  of  his  most 
eloquent  displays,  and  teemed  with  sentiments  which 
had  echoes  from  all  parties.  In  1816,  whilst  engaged 
with  his  senatorial  duties  at  Washington,  he  was  pro- 
posed as  candidate  for  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  by  a  convention  of  delegates  from  sev- 
eral of  its  counties.  The  nomination  was  made  with- 
out his  knowledge,  and  it  was  with  great  reluctance 
that  he  acceded  to  it,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his 
friends.  He  was  not,  however,  elected.  In  1820, 
he  was  re-elected  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States, 
where  he  continued  until  the  expiration  of  the  term, 
in  March,  1825.  Several  of  the  laws  which  he  pro- 
posed and  carried,  in  that  interval,  were  of  great  con- 
sequence. On  his  withdrawal  from  the  senate,  he 
accepted  from  president  Adams,  the  appointment  of 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  London. 
During  the  voyage  to  Britain,  his  health  was  sensi- 
bly impaired.  He  remained  abroad  a  twelvemonth, 
but  his  illness  impeded  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties,  and  proved  fatal  soon  after  his  return  home. 
He  died  like  a  Christian  philosopher,  April  29, 1827, 
in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  The  name  of 
Mr  King  is  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  the  American 
Union,  in  connexion,  not  merely  with  the  history  of 
parties,  but  with  that  of  the  formation  and  establish- 
ment of  the  federal  republican  system.  Politicians 
of  every  denomination  bore  testimony  to  the  value  of 
his  public  services,  and  the  eminence  of  his  talents 
and  virtues. 

KING  AT  ARMS,  in  heraldry;  an  officer  formerly 
of  great  authority,  whose  business  is  to  direct  the 
heralds,  preside  at  their  chapters,  and  have  the  juris- 
diction of  armoury.  The  origin  of  the  title  is  doubt- 
ful. There  are  three  kings  at  arms  in  England — 
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Garter,  Clarencieux,  and  Norrcy  ;  the  first  is  called 
principal  king  at  anus,  the  two  others  jjrvviin-itil 
king*.  Clarencieui  is  said  to  be  derived  from  clar- 
ence, brother  of  Henry  V.,  first  king  at  amis  for  the 
Miiith  of  England.  Norroy  (Norman  French,  northern 
king)  is  king  at  arms  for  the  north  of  England.  Then- 
are  also  Lion  king  at  arms  for  Scotland,  and  Ulster 
king  ut  arms  for  Ireland. 

KING-CRAB  (limulut  polyphcmus).  This  well 
known  inhabitant  of  the  northern  coasts  of  the  United 
Suites  is  distinguished  from  its  kindred  species  by 
having  seven  spines  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax, 
and  three  on  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen:  the 
superior  surface  of  the  tail  is  also  provided  with 
numerous  spines.  The  female,  including  the  tail,  is 
about  two  feet  in  length,  the  male  somewhat  less.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  the  spines  on  the  thorax  and 
abdomen,  although  very  acute  and  prominent  when 
the  animal  is  young,  become  more  obtuse  as  it 
advances  in  age,  so  uiat,  when  full  grown,  they  are 
obsolete,  their  situation  being  designated  by  a  tuter- 
cle  somewhat  browner  tlian  the  surrounding  shell. 
They  occur  in  great  profusion  in  Delaware  bay,  in 
the  inlets  of  the  New  Jersey  coast,  &c.  These  crus- 
taceous  animals  never  swim,  but  change  their  situa- 
tions by  crawling  slowly  along  on  the  bottom.  The 
feet  are  completely  hidden  by  the  shell.  If,  when 
cast  on  shore  by  the  waves,  they  should  unfortu- 
nately be  thrown  on  their  back,  they  cannot  recover 
their  proper  position.  Hogs  are  very  fond  of  them, 
and  it  is  said  that  these  animals  appear  to  know  of 
the  inability  of  the  king-crab  to  escape  if  it  be  turned 
on  its  back,  and  take  advantage  of  the  circumstance 
by  reversing  as  many  as  they  can  before  they  proceed 
to  satisfy  their  appetite.  When  irritated,  they  elevate 
their  tail,  but  are  incapable  of  using  it  as  a  weapon 
of  defence.  They  are  never  eaten  by  man,  though 
the  eggs  are  said  to  form  an  article  of  food  in  China. 
These  are  deposited  by  the  female  in  a  hole  of  con- 
siderable width,  but  little  depth,  which  she  forms 
between  high  and  low  water  mark.  The  eyes  of  this 
animal,  according  to  the  observations  of  Mr  Andre, 
consist  of  a  great  number  of  very  small  cones. 

KINGFISHER  (alcedo,  Lin.).  This  genus  of  birds 
is  distinguished  by  having  an  elongated,  robust, 
straight,  tetragonal,  acute  bill,  with  its  margins  finely 
crenate-fimbriate  ;  feet  robust ;  wings  rather  short  ; 
body  thick  and  compact ;  head  large  and  elongated  ; 
plumage  thick  and  glossy.  They  occur  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  especially  in  warm  climates,  there  being 
but  one  species  in  Europe  and  one  in  the  United  States. 
The  kingfisher  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  is 
almost  always  found  alone,  perched  on  a  branch  of  a 
tree  projecting  over  the  water,  where  it  remains 
motionless  for  hours,  watching  till  some  fish  comes 
under  its  station,  when  it  dives  perpendicularly  down- 
wards into  the  water,  and  brings  up  its  prey  with  its 
feet,  carries  it  to  land,  where  it  beats  it  to  death,  and 
swallows  it  entire,  afterwards  casting  up  the  scales, 
nnd  other  indigestible  parts,  in  the  form  of  balls. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  animal  respecting  which  the 
imagination  of  mankind  has  invented  more  fables 
than  respecting  this  bird.  The  ancients  supposed 
lhat  it  built  its  nest  upon  the  ocean — 

Incubat  halcyone penaentibm  aquore  nidis.    Ovid. 
But,  as  this  floating  cradle  would  be  likely  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  storms,  they  endowed  the  bird  with  powers 
1  the  raging  of  the  waves  during  the  period  of 
incubation  :  hence   those  tranquil  days  near  the  sol- 
x  were  termed  halcyon  days;  and,  tliat  the  voyager 
ight  want  no  accomplishment,  they  attributed  to  it 
e  charm  of  song.*    But  these  were  not  all  the 


•  rum  wnat  halcyones  cantu,  nidosque  nntantes 
s,  unda.-Sil.  Hal. 


wonderful  attributes  of  the  kingfisher.  Whatever 
branch  it  perched  on  became  withered ;  the  body, 
when  dried,  preserved  clothes  from  the  moth ; 
and,  still  more  extraordinary,  it  preserved,  where 
it  was  kept,  the  peace  of  families  and  was  not 
only  a  safeguard  against  thunder,  but  also  aug- 
mented hidden  treasures.  But  it  is  not  to  the  fan- 
ciful genius  of  the  ancients  alone,  that  this  bird  is 
indebted  for  wonderful  attributes.  According  to 
Gmelin,  the  feathers  of  the  kingfisher  are  employed 
by  the  Tartars  and  Ostiaks  for  many  superstitious 
practices.  The  former  pluck  them,  cast  them  into 
the  water,  and  carefully  preserve  such  as  float,  pre- 
tending that  if  with  one  of  these  feathers  they 
touch  a  woman,  or  even  her  clothes,  she  must  fall  in 
love  with  them.  The  Ostiaks  preserve  the  skin  about 
their  persons  as  an  amulet  against  every  ill.  But  it 
is  not  these  barbarous  nations  only  that  entertain 
extravagant  notions  in  regard  to  this  bird.  It  is 
believed  by  some  persons,  that  if  the  body  of  a  king- 
fisher be  suspended  by  a  thread,  by  some  magnetic 
influence,  its  breast  always  turns  to  the  north.  The 
species  inhabiting  the  United  States  (A.  alcyon)  is 
distinguished  by  being  of  a  bluish  slate  colour,  with 
a  ferruginous  band  on  the  breast,  and  a  spot  before 
and  behind  the  eyes,  a  large  collar  round  the  neck, 
and  the  vent  white  :  the  head  has  an  elevated  crest. 
It  inhabits  the  whole  continent,  from  Hudson's  bay 
on  the  north  to  the  equator,  and  perhaps  even  still 
farther  south,  migrating  in  cold  and  temperate  regions. 
See  Wilson's  American  Ornithology. 

KING'S  ADVOCATE.  See  Advocate  of  the 
Crown. 

KING'S  BENCH.  See  Courts  of  Justice,  division 
Courts  of  England. 

KING'S  COLLEGE  (London).  This  new  insti- 
tution received  the  royal  charter  August  14,  1829, 
and  was  brought  forward  under  the  patronage  of  the 
government  and  the  church.  The  course  of  education 
in  King's  college  is  divided  into  a  higher  and  a  lower 
department.  The  latter  division  consists  of  a  school 
for  the  reception  of  day  scholars,  and  is  distinct  from 
the  higher,  and  intended  to  afford  an  education  pre- 
paratory to  it.  The  studies  pursued  are  the  classics, 
elements  of  mathematics,  English  literature  and 
composition,  and  some  modern  languages,  if  desired. 
In  the  former  are  comprehended  religion  and  morals, 
classical  literature,  mathematics,  philosophy,  logic, 
political  economy,  history,  English  literature  and 
composition,  foreign  languages,  and  subjects  con- 
nected with  particular  professions.  No  person,  not 
a  member  of  the  established  church,  can  hold  any 
office  of  government  or  instruction  in  the  college, 
except  the  professorships  of  Oriental  literature  and 
modern  languages.  The  building  forms  the  eastern 
wing  of  Somerset  house,  comprising  a  chapel,  hall, 
library,  lecture  rooms,  residences  for  the  professors, 
&c.  (See  Universities,  and  London  University.) 
— King's  college  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the 
colleges  at  the  university  of  Cambridge.  See  Cam- 
bridge. 

KING'S  THEATRE,  or  ITALIAN  OPERA- 
HOUSE,  is  a  fashionable  place  of  amusement  in  the 
British  metropolis.  The  performances  consist  of 
Italian  operas  and  ballets,  and  the  performers  are  the 
most  celebrated  from  the  Italian  and  French  stages. 
The  interior  is  very  magnificent,  and  is  nearly  as 
large  as  the  celebrated  theatre  of  La  Scala,  at  Milan. 
The  stage,  within  the  walls,  is  sixty  feet  long  and 
eighty  broad,  and  the  space  across  from  the  boxes  on 
each  side,  forty-six  feet.  Each  box  is  enclosed  by 
curtains,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  Neapolitan 
theatres,  and  is  furnished  with  six  chairs.  There  are 
five  tiers  of  boxes,  all  of  which  are  private  property, 
or  are  let  out  for  the  season  to  persons  of  rank  and 
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fashion.  The  boxes  will  accommodate  about  900 
persons,  the  pit  800,  and  the  gallery  800.  The  opera 
usually  opens  for  the  season  in  January,  and  con- 
tinues its  performance,  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays, 
till  August. 

KINGSTON;  a  seaport  on  the  south  coast  of 
Jamaica,  constituted  a  city  in  1802,  situated  on  a  bay 
or  inlet  of  the  sea,  in  which  there  is  safe  anchorage.  It 
was  founded  in  1693,  after  the  destruction  of  Port 
Royal  by  an  earthquake  in  the  preceding  year.  It 
lias  been  of  late  greatly  extended,  and  has  many 
handsome  houses.  It  has  two  churches,  one  Episco- 
pal, the  other  Presbyterian.  There  is,  besides,  a 
theatre,  a  free-school,  established  in  1729,  a  poor- 
house,  and  a  public  hospital.  Population — whites, 
10,000 ;  people  of  colour,  2,500 ;  free  negroes, 
2,500;  slaves,  17,000;  total,  33,000.  Ten  mrles 
east  of  Spanish  Town.  X,on.  76°  33'  W.  :  lat. 
18°  N. 

KINGSTON,  ELIZABETH,  duchess  of,  was  born  in 
1720,  and  was  the  daughter  of  colonel  Chudleigh, 
governor  of  Chelsea  college,  who,  dying  while  she 
was  young,  left  her  almost  unprovided  for.  She 
resided  with  her  mother,  who,  through  the  interest  of 
Pulteney,  afterwards  earl  of  Bath,  procured  her  the 
post  of  maid  of  honour  to  the  princess  of  Wales,  the 
mother  of  George  III.  Her  wit  and  beauty  procured 
her  many  admirers,  and,  in  spite  of  the  levity  of  her 
manners,  a  serious  offer  of  marriage  from  the  duke  of 
Hamilton.  But  while  that  nobleman  was  on  the 
continent,  Mrs  Ilanmer,  the  aunt  of  Miss  Chudleigh, 
with  whom  she  was  on  a  visit,  persuaded  her  niece  to 
marry  privately  captain  Hervey,  a  naval  officer, 
afterwards  earl  of  Bristol.  She  soon  conceived  a 
violent  dislike  of  her  husband,  heightened  by  the  dis- 
covery that  she  had  been  deceived  into  an  opinion 
that  the  duke  of  Hamilton  had  forgotten  her.  Her 
marriage,  which  took  place  August  4, 1744,  was  kept 
a  secret ;  and  her  refusal  of  advantageous  proposals 
of  marriage  which  she  subsequently  received,  offended 
her  mother,  and  subjected  her  to  reproaches,  which 
induced  her  to  go  abroad.  She  went  in  company 
with  a  major  in  the  army,  with  whom  she  proceeded 
to  Berlin,  where  they  parted.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  well  received  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  also 
at  the  court  of  Dresden ;  and,  'on  her  return  to  Eng- 
land (as  Miss  Chudleigh),  she  resumed  her  situation 
as  maid  of  honour.  Desirous  of  breaking  off  her 
union  with  captain  Hervey,  she  adopted  the  infam- 
ous expedient  of  tearing  the  leaf  out  of  the  parish 
register,  in  which  her  marriage  was  entered ;  but, 
repenting  of  this  step  inconsequence  of  her  husband's 
succeeding  to  the  peerage,  she  contrived  to  have  the 
leaf  replaced.  Not  long  after,  the  duke  of  Kingston 
made  her  a  matrimonial  offer,  on  which  she  endeavour- 
ed to  procure  a  divorce  from  lord  Bristol.  He  at  first 
opposed  her  scheme ;  but  at  length  he  assented  to  it, 
and  she  obtained  the  wished-for  separation.  March  8, 
1769,  she  was  openly  married  to  Evelyn  Pierrepont, 
duke  of  Kingston,  on  whose  death,  in  1773,  she  found 
herself  left  mistress  of  a  splendid  fortune  under  the 
condition  of  her  not  again  becoming  a  wife.  But  she 
did  not  enjoy  her  riches  undisturbed.  The  heirs  of 
the  duke  commenced  a  suit  against  her  for  bigamy, 
as  having  been  divorced  by  an  incompetent  tribunal. 
She  was  tried  before  the  house  of  lords,  and  was 
found  guilty  ;  but,  on  her  pleading  the  privilege  of 
peerage,  the  usual  punishment  of  burning  in  the  hand 
was  remitted,  and  she  was  discharged  on  paying  the 
fees  of  office.  Her  property  had  been  so  secured  that 
it  was  not  affected  by  this  process.  The  remainder 
of  her  life  was  spent  abroad,  and  she  died  at  her 
seat  near  Fontainebleaii.  in  France,  August  28, 
1788 
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admiral,  born  May  1, 1735,  at  Doesborg  in  Guelder- 
land,  died  1820, 'eighty-four  years  old.  Fiom  his 
ninth  year,  he  served  in  the  army,  and  from  the  age 
of  fourteen  in  the  nary,  in  which  he  made  his  way 
with  uncommon  rapidity,  from  the  rank  of  a  cadet  to 
that  of  a  vice-admiral.  With  the  permission  of  the 
Dutch  government,  he  entered  the  Russian  service 
in  1767,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  against  the 
Turks.  Kinsbergen  enjoyed  the  unlimited  confidence 
of  Catharine  II.,  of  which  he  proved  himself  worthy, 
by  his  brilliant  success  in  an  engagement  on  the 
Black  sea,  when,  with  five  ships  of  forty  guns,  and 
some  smaller  men  of  war,  he  captured  the  whole 
Turkish  fleet  of  thirteen  ships  of  the  line.  In  this 
battle,  several  celebrated  naval  movements  were  first 
attempted  by  him,  which  have  since  been  generally 
adopted.  His  memorial  to  Catharine,  On  the  Free 
Navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  recommended  his  poli- 
tical talents  to  the  notice  of  the  empress,  who  loaded 
him  with  marks  of  esteem.  Kinsbergen  returned  to 
his  country  in  1776,  and  was  employed  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  with  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  in  which  he 
was  successful.  On  the  famous  day  of  the  Dogger- 
bank  (August  5,  1781),  so  honourable  to  the  Dutch 
marine,  Kinsbergen  commanded,  under  admiral 
Zoutman,  seven  ships  of  the  line,  and  had  the  princi- 
pal merit  of  the  victory  over  the  British  admiral 
Parker.  After  the  peace  of  Paris  of  1783,  the  em- 
press of  Russia  and  the  king  of  Denmark  endeavoured 
to  induce  Kjnsbergen  to  enter  their  respective  ma- 
rines; but  he  refused  every  offer.  During  the  war  of 
the  French  Revolution,  he  was  of  great  assistance 
to  his  country,  particularly  in  the  campaigns  of  1793 
and  1794.  After  the  unsuccessful  campaign  of 
1795,  and  the  change  of  administration,  Kinsbergen 
remained  in  retirement,  declining  the  most  brilliant 
offers.  Even  Schimmelpenninck,  his*personal  friend, 
could  not  tempt  him  from  his  retreat,  where  he 
occupied  himself  in  study,  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
the  education  of  the  lower  classes.  King  Louis 
Napoleon  appointed  him  first  chamberlain,  count  of 
Doggerbank,  counsellor  of  state,  and  gave  him  the 
grand  cross  of  the  order  of  the  union.  But  he  could 
not  induce  him  to  leave  his  country-seat  in  Guelder- 
land,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Appeldoorn,  nor  to 
accept  any  of  the  salaries  which  were  connected  with 
these  appointments.  After  the  union  of  Holland 
with  France,  in  1810,  Napoleon  also  endeavoured  to 
gain  him  over,  and  appointed  him  senator.  Kinsber- 
gen could  not  refuse  the  dignity,  but  he  declined  the 
income  connected  with  it.  Master  of  a  large  fortune, 
he  applied  it  to  benevolent  and  useful  institutions. 
Few  men  have  left  a  name  equally  deserving  esteem. 
He  was  a  member  of  many  orders,  and  a  member  and 
correspondent  of  the  principal  learned  societies.  As 
a  writer  on  navigation  and  tactics,  he  is  an  authority. 
His  maps,  including  those  of  the  Crimea,  are  excel- 
lent. 

KIOSK  ;  a  summer-house,  with  a  tent-shaped  roof, 
open  on  all  sides,  and  isolated.  It  is  supported  by 
pillars  (commonly  placed  in  a  square),  round  the  foot 
of  which  is  a  balustrade.  It  is  built  of  wood,  straw, 
or  similar  materials,  and  is  chiefly  erected  to  afford  a 
free  prospect  in  the  shade,  but  it  also  serves  to  em- 
bellish a  rural  or  garden  view.  The  word  kiosk  is 
Turkish.  This  kind  of  pavilion  has  been  introduced 
from  the  Turks  and  Persians  into  the  English,  French, 
and  German  gardens. 

KIPPIS,  ANDREW,  a  dissenting  divine,  was  born 
at  Nottingham,  March  28,  1725 ;  in  1746,  became 
minister  of  a  dissenting  congregation  at  Boston  in 
Lincolnshire,  and,  in  1753,  pastor  to  a  dissenting  con- 
gregation  in  Westminster.  In  1763,  he  was  appointed 
classical  and  philological  tutor  to  the  academy  sup- 
ported in  London  by  the  funds  of  William  Coward. 
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In  1767.  he  received  Hit-  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity 
from  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and,  in  J778  and 
Iwcame  a  fellow  of  the  society  of  antiquaries 
nnd  of  tin-  royal  society.  He  died  in  1795.  Doctor 
Ki|-|>is  laid  the  foundation  of  the  New  A  111111:1 1 
Register.  He  devoted  his  principal  attention  during 
the  later  years  of  his  life,  to  an  improved  edition  of 
the  Biographia  Uritannica.  This  work  was  conducted 
on  a  plan  so  elaborate,  that  no  termination  of  it  on 
me  scale  is  likely  to  be  attempted.  The  labours 
of  doctor  Kippis  extended  only  to  five  folio  volumes, 
forming  a  small  part  of  the  plan. 

KIRCHE  ;  a  German  word  for  church,  which 
appears  in  a  great  number  of  geographical  words. 

KIRCHER,  ATHANASIUS  ;  a  learned  German 
Jesuit,  born  at  Fulda,  in  1602.  He  was  profes- 
sor of  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  the  Oriental 
languages,  at  WurUburg,  when  the  arms  of  the 
lea  disturbed  his  repose,  and  he  repaired  to 
Avignon,  where  he  continued  several  years.  He 
wished  to  return  to  Germany,  but  the  pope  called 
him  to  Rome,  where  he  at  first  taught  mathematics 
in  the  collegium  Romanum,  and  afterwards  occu- 
pied himself  in  the  study  of  the  Egyptian  hierogly- 
phics. Father  Kircher  was  a  good  Orientalist, 
as  well  as  an  excellent  mathematician ;  but  the 
fanciful  nature  of  some  of  his  studies  has  caused  most 
of  his  productions  to  be  considered  rather  curious 
than  useful.  In  his  attempts  to  unravel  the  hierogly- 
phics, he  occasionally  fell  into  some  singular  absurdi- 
ties. His  industry  as  a  writer  was  unwearied,  the 
whole  of  his  works  occupying  no  fewer  than  twenty 
volumes  in  folio,  eleven  in  quarto,  and  three  in  octavo. 
Among  these  are  his  (Edipus  JEgyptiacus  (4  vols., 
fol.,  1652 — 55),  which  contains  fanciful  explanations 
of  a  great  number  of  hieroglyphics.  In  this  work, 
and  in  his  Prodromus  Coptus  (Rome,  1636,  4to), 
and  his  Lingua  ASgyptiaca  restituta  (Rome,  1644, 
4to),  he  made  investigations  respecting  the  Coptic 
language.  He  wrote  also  Obeliscus  SEgyptiacus  ; 
Phonurgia  Nova  ;  Ars  magna  sciendi  sen  Combina- 
toria ;  Preelusiones  Magneticee  (folio);  Itinerarium 
ertaticum  (4to)  ;  Mundus  subterraneus  (2  vols.)  ; 
Afusurgia  universalis  (2  vols.,  folio);  Turris  Babel; 
China  illuslrata ;  Primitiee  Gnomonicee  catoptrics 
(4to)  ;  Area  Noe  ;  Polygraphia  (folio);  Organum 
Muthematicum ;  Ars  magna  Lucis  et  Umbree  (folio), 
£c ,  &c.  In  his  Musurgia,  he  lays  claim  to  the 
invention  of  the  ^Eolian  harp  ;  and  in  his  Phonurgia 
Nova,  to  that  of  ihe  speaking-trumpet.  He  was 
afterwards  professor  of  Hebrew  and  mathematics  at 
Rome,  where  he  died  in  1680.  His  writings  embrace 
the  departments  of  philosophy,  mathematics,  physics, 
mechanics,  cosmography,  natural  history,  philology, 
history,  and  antiquity.  They  exhibit  great  learning, 
but  are  disfigured  by  many  extravagances. 

KIRGHISES,  orKIRGUIS,orKIRGESE,orKIR- 
GUSES,  or,  as  they  call  themselves,  SARA-KAI- 
SAKI  (Cossacks  of  the  steppes);  a  widely  extended 
people  of  Independent  Tartary,  occupying  a  great 
1  art  of  the  southern  frontier  of  Asiatic  Russia.  They 
are  generally  considered  as  the  descendants  of  the 
most  ancient  Mongols,  who  formerly  dwelt  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Chinese  wall.  When  they 
were  first  discovered,  at  the  time  of  the  Russian 
conquest  of  Siberia,  they  were  dwelling  on  the  upper 
Yenesey.  Since  that  time,  they  have  been  known  as 
a  restless  and  dangerous  people.  They  now  inhabit 
the  wastes  between  the  Ural  and  the  Irtisch,  called, 
by  the  Russians,  the  Kirghite  steppes.  These  wastes 
are  bounded  west  by  the  Caspian  sea  and  the  province 
of  Caucasia,  north  by  the  governments  of  Ufa  and 
Tobolsk,  and  east  by  that  of  Kolivan.  They  have 
been  long  divided  into  the  Great,  the  Middle,  and 
toe  Little  Hordes.  The  first,  on  account  of  their 


valour  and  the  inaccessible  mountains  in  which  they 
dwell,  long  remained  independent,  until  their  sultan, 
in  1819,  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Russia. 
The  Middle  and  Little  Hordes  have  recognised  the 
dominion  of  the  Russians  since  1731,  but  have  always 
shown  themselves  faithless,  and  disposed  to  pillage; 
on  which  account,  lines  of  small  fortresses  have  been 
ereeied  along  the  streams  on  their  frontiers.  The 
Little  Horde  occupy  the  westermost  position,  and 
wander  over  the  plains  south  and  east  of  the  Ural, 
and  between  the  Caspian  and  Aral.  The  Middle 
Horde  live  farther  east,  on  the  vast  plains  north  of 
lake  Aral.  These  two  hordes  subsist  entirely  on  their 
flocks,  and  have  no  agriculture.  The  Great  Horde 
live  farther  to  the  east  and  south,  beyond  the  Aral, 
and  on  the  Sirr  :  some  of  them  are  pastoral,  but  a 
considerable  proportion  cultivate  the  land,  and  in- 
habit fertile,  mild,  and  well  watered  countries.  In 
the  lofcy  ranees  between  Cashgar  and  Siberia,  there 
is  a  race  called  JVild  or  Mountain  Kerghises,  free, 
fierce,  and  warlike,  amounting  to  about  50,000. 
There  is  another  detachment  south  of  Cashgar,  an 
agricultural  people,  and  more  civilized  than  the  rest. 
The  Little  and  Middle  Hordes  are  said  to  consist 
each  of  about  30,000  tents  or  families,  each  of  about 
ten  persons ;  total,  about  000,000.  Their  constitu- 
tion is  entirely  free  and  independent.  The  khan  of 
the  Little  Horde  is  indeed  appointed  by  Russia,  but 
he  has  scarcely  any  influence.  The  Russian  govern- 
ment, instead  of  exacting  any  tribute,  pay  regular 
pensions  to  all  the  principal  chiefs,  in  consideration 
that  these  turbulent  warriors  shall  not  exercise  upon 
the  Russian  empire  those  predatory  habits  for  which 
they  have  always  been  famous.  The  Kirghises  pro- 
fess the  Mohammedan  religion,  practise  polygamy, 
and  live  in  tents  of  felt.  Their  articles  of  trade  are 
cattle,  furs,  leather,  and  coverlets  of  felt. 

KIRK.    See  Kerke. 

KIRK-SESSION ;  a  subordinate  ecclesiastical  court 
in  Scotland.    See  Assembly,  General. 

KIRWAN,  RICHARD,  a  distinguished  modern  writer 
on  chemistry,  geology,  and  the  kindred  sciences.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  county  of  Galway,  in  Ireland,  and 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Dublin,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  devoted  himself  with 
great  ardour  to  chemical  and  mineralogical  re- 
searches, and  became  a  member  of  the  royal  Irish 
academy,  and  also  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society.  He 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1781, 
1782,  and  1783,  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the 
Specific  Gravities  and  Attractive  Powers  of  various 
Saline  Substances ;  which  important  subject  he 
farther  prosecuted  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1785.  In  1784  appeared  his  Elements  of  Miner- 
alogy (2  vols.,  8vo),  which  was  translated  into  Ger- 
man by  Crell,  and  subsequently  republished,  with  ad- 
ditions and  improvements.  In  1787,  he  published  an 
Essay  on  Phlogiston  and  the  Constitution  of  Acids, 
designed  as  a  defence  of  the  theory  of  chemistry  ad- 
vanced by  doctor  Priestley.  This  very  ingenious  pro- 
duction was  translated  into  French  by  the  advocates 
for  the  anti-phlogistic  hypothesis,  and  published, 
with  animadversions  on  the  rival  system,  which 
made  a  convert  of  doctor  Kirwan,  whose  rejection  of 
the  principles  he  had  so  ably  supported,  had  a  con- 
siderable influence  in  producing  the  revolution  which 
took  place  in  chemical  science.  He  produced,  be- 
sides the  foregoing  works,  an  Estimate  of  the  Tem- 
perature of  different  Latitudes  (1787,  8vo);  a  treatise 
on  the  Analysis  of  Mineral  Waters  (8vo),  and 
another  on  Logic  (2  vols.,  8vo),  to  which  may  be 
added  various  communications  to  the  learned  societies 
to  which  he  belonged.  At  Dublin,  he  founded  an 
association  for  the  express  purpose  of  cultivating 
mineralogy  ;  and,  as  a  geologist,  he  advocated  what 
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has  been  called  the  Neptunian  theory  (tf  the  earth,  in 
opposition  to  that  of  doctor  James  Hutton.  His  death 
occurred  in  1812. 

KIRWAN,  WALTER  BLAKE  ;  an  Irish  divine, 
eminent  for  his  popularity  as  a  preacher.  He  was 
born  at  Galway,  in  1754,  and  educated  at  the 
English  Catholic  college  of  St  Omer's,  whence  he 
removed  to  Louvain,  where  he  took  priest's  orders, 
and  became  professor  of  philosophy.  In  1778,  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  Neapolitan  embassy  in 
London,  and  attained  some  fame  by  his  exertions  in 
the  pulpit.  In  1787,  he  resolved  to  conform  to  the 
establishment,  and  preached  to  his  first  Protestant 
congregation  in  St  Peter's  church,  Dublin.  In  1788, 
he  was  preferred  to  the  prebendary  of  Howth,  and  to 
the  rectory  of  St  Nicholas,  Dublin,  and  finally  pre- 
sented to  the  deanery  of  Killala.  Wonders  are  told 
of  his  attraction  as  a  preacher,  and  it  was  often  neces- 
sary to  keep  off  the  crowds  from  the  churches  in 
which  he  preached,  by  guards,  and  palisadoes.  He 
died,  exhausted  by  his  labours,  October  27,  1805, 
leaving  a  widow  with  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
to  the  first  and  last  of  whom  was  granted  a  pension 
of  .£300  per  annum.  In  1814,  a  volume  of  his  ser- 
mons was  published,  which  is  the  only  work  of  his 
which  reached  the  press. 

KISS.  The  mutual  touching  of  the  lips  and  the 
mingling  of  the  breath  is  one  of  the  most  natural  ex- 
pressions of  affection  among  men.  The  child  ex- 
presses its  love  by  a  kiss,  and  men  in  all  stages  of 
refinement  do  the  same.  Inferior  creatures  express 
tenderness  in  a  similar  manner,  as  the  billing  of 
doves  ;  and  many  creatures  touch  objects  of  love 
with  the  mouth  or  rather  tongue.  The  faithful  dog 
cannot  show  his  affection  to  his  master  more  clearly 
than  by  licking  his  hand;  but  man  puts  the  restraints 
of  reason  and  decorum  on  the  demonstrations  of  af- 
fection, and  the  kiss  has  been  subjected  to  various 
restrictions  among  different  nations  ;  so  that,  to  this 
day,  a  kiss  given  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  person 
kissed,  may,  in  Germany,  be  punished  as  an  injuria 
(q.  v.),  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  entered 
largely  into  various  ceremonials,  civil  and  religious. 
Kissing  the  forehead  of  a  person,  is  a  sign  of  conde- 
scension and  good-will,  the  parental  blessing  being 
sealed  with  the  father's  kiss  on  the  forehead  of  the 
child  among  many  nations.  Kissing  the  shoulders,  is 
an  expression  of  inferiority ;  still  more  so  kissing  the 
hand  or  the  foot  ;  and  the  sign  of  the  greatest 
humiliation  among  the  Poles,  Bohemians,  Russians 
and  Asiatics,  is  to  kiss  the  ground,  as  a  symbol  that 
the  place  where  the  foot  of  the  honoured  person  has 
trod  is  dear  to  them.  The  word  kissing  is  the  usual 
expression,  in  Hebrew,  to  signify  adoration ;  and 
adoratio  literally  means  touching  with  the  mouth.  In 
the  article  Adoration,  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
custom  of  kissing  the  hand,  among  the  ancients,  and 
of  kissing  the  foot,  originally  of  every  bishop,  and,  at 
present,  of  the  pope.  The  stern  Romans  held  it  in- 
decent for  a  husband  to  kiss  his  wife  in  presence  even 
of  a  daughter.  With  some  nations,  as  the  Germans 
and  French,  it  is  customary  for  men  to  kiss  each 
other  after  a  long  absence,  &c.  In  the  most  ancient 
times,  it  was  customary  to  impress  kisses  on  one's 
own  hand,  and  then  make  the  sign  of  throwing  them 
to  the  sun,  moon,  the  stars,  (Job  xxxi,  26),  and  even 
to  Baal.  Homer  makes  Priam  kiss  the  hand  of 
Achilles.  Among  the  Romans,  the  higher  magis- 
trates gave  their  hands  to  be  kissed  by  the  lower 
officers,  and,  under  the  emperors,  the  monarch  gave 
his  hand  to  be  kissed  to  the  superior  officers,  whilst 
the  lower  officers  paid  their  homage  on  their  knees, 
touching  the  gown  of  their  emperor,  or  their  own 
hand,  &c.  Kissing  the  hand  of  the  sovereign,  now 
forms  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  all  European  courts. 


It  is  considered  a  particular  mark  of  grace.  Officers 
are  allowed  this  privilege  when  they  set  out  on 
important  expeditions,  or  return  from  them.  In 
Prussia,  alone,  the  king's  hand  is  never,  or,  at  least, 
very  rarely  kissed,  as  a  matter  of  settled  ceremonial. 
In  Spain,  the  grandees  perform  this  ceremony  on 
certain  court  days.  In  Britain,  it  is  customary  for 
certain  officers  to  kiss  the  king's  hand,  at  their  first 
audience.  When  the  emperor  of  Russia  dies,  his 
body  is.  laid  out.  in  state,  and  every  one  who  ap- 
proaches him  kisses  his  hand.  Catholics  kiss  the 
bishop's  hand,  or  rather  the  ring  which  he  wears  in 
virtue  of  his  episcopal  office.  Kissing  the  hand  was 
formerly  very  customary  on  the  European  continent, 
and  still  is  so  to  a  certain  degree.  A  gentleman 
may  kiss  a  lady's  hand ;  and  people  of  the  lower 
class,  to  express  great  gratitude,  will  not  unfre- 
quently  kiss  the  hand  of  a  benefactor.  In  Russia, 
all  persons  have  a  right  to  kiss  each  other  on  Easter 
day — the  day  of  rejoicing  in  the  Greek  Catholic 
church.  When  the  wives  of  European  monarchs 
appear,  people  generally  make  a  motion  as  if  to  kiss 
the  gown,  and  they  offer  the  hand  to  be  kissed.  In 
Britain,  on  the  first  presentation  of  young  ladies  of 
high  families  at  court,  the  queen  salutes  them  on  the 
cheek.  In  the  same  way,  she  salutes  a  hostess  if 
she  pays  a  visit.  Kissing  the  foot  is  a  common 
Oriental  sign  of  respect.  The  later  Roman  emper- 
ors, whose  court  ceremonial  was  mixed  with  so  many 
servile  customs,  first  introduced  this  practice  into 
the  West.  The  popes  have  required  it  as  a  sign  of 
respect  from  the  secular  power  since  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. Pope  Constantine  I.  first  had  his  foot  kissed 
by  the  emperor  Justinian  II.,  on  his  entry  into 
Constantinople,  in  710.  Valentine  I.,  about  827, 
required  every  one  to  kiss  his  foot ;  and,  from  that 
time,  this  mark  of  reverence  appears  to  have  been 
expected  by  all  popes.  When  this  ceremony  takes 
place,  the  pope  wears  a  slipper  with  a  cross,  which 
is  kissed.  In  French,  this  is  called  le  baisement  des 
pieds,  the  word  baisement  is  not  used  in  any  other 
relation.  In  more  recent  times,  Protestants  have 
not  been  obliged  to  kiss  the  pope's  foot,  but  merely 
to  bend  the  knee  slightly.  Even  Catholic  princes 
sometimes  perform  only  the  genuflexion.  When  the 
pope  is  elected,  he  is  placed  on  the  altar,  and  the 
cardinals,  first  of  all,  perform  the  adoration.  Each 
approaches  the  newly  elected  pope,  and  kisses  his 
foot,  then  his  knee,  and  is  then  embraced  by  the 
pope,  and  saluted  on  the  cheek.  The  clergyman 
sometimes  kisses  the  woman  immediately  after  mar- 
riage. The  kiss  of  peace,  in  the  Catholic  church, 
forms  part  of  a  religious  rite.  St  Peter  and  Paul 
end  their  epistles — "  Salute  one  another  with  a  holy 
kiss."  And  it  was  at  first  customary  among  the 
Christians  to  give  each  other  the  kiss  of  peace — a 
symbol  of  concord  and  unity — particularly  at  the 
agapes.  (q.  v.)  Many  fathers  of  the  church  men- 
tion it,  as  St  Justin,  Tertullian,  St  Cyril,  &c.,  and  in 
the  apostolic  constitutions  and  all  old  liturgies,  men- 
tion is  made  of  it  The  heathens,  on  this  account, 
reproached  the  Christians  with  licentiousness,  as, 
from  misunderstanding,  they  also  accused  them  of 
sacrificing  human  victims,  when  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  was  meant.  That  these  kisses  may  have  had 
an  objectionable  tendency,  we  do  not  deny,  as  we 
know  ourselves,  that,  in  Berlin,  where  a  certain  sect 
had  reintroduced  these  kisses  with  the  agapes, 
government  found  it  necessary  to  prohibit  them. 
In  the  Greek  church,  the  kiss  of  peace  is  given 
before  the  oblation,  and  after  having  dismissed  the 
catechumens.  In  the  Latin  church,  the  kiss  of 
peace  is  given  immediately  before  the  communion. 
The  clergyman  who  celebrates  mass  kisses  tfie  altar, 
and  embraces  the  deacon,  saying,  Pax  tibi,/ra(cr,  et 
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ectietiee  tancta  Dei ;  the  dencon  does  Uie  same  to 
the  sub-dtMcvn,  ami  s;iys  1'ttx  ttcum ;  the  latter 
valut.-s  Uie  oUier  clergy.  Kissing  must  have  been 
>u  wiili  the  Jews,  since  Jiulus  used  it  as  a  sign 
to  In-tray  Uie  Saviour. 

K1TCHINER,  DOCTOR,  was  tliesonof  a  Middlesex 
justice,  who  was  for  many  years  u  coal  merchant  in 
the  Strand.  He  acquired  a  handsome  fortune,  which 
he  bequeathed  to  his  son.  Doctor  Kitchiner  was 
educated  at  Eton,  after  which  he  settled  in  London 
as  a  physician.  Early  in  life,  he  married  ;  but  a 
separation  from  his  wife  soon  after  took  place  by 
mutual  consent,  and  he  was  left  at  liberty  to  employ 
his  ample  fortune  in  experimental  cookery.  He 
treated  eating  and  drinking  as  the  only  serious  busi- 
ness of  life  ;  and,  having  caught  the  attention  of  the 
public  by  the  singularity  of  his  conduct,  he  proceeded 
to  promulgate,  under  the  title  of  the  Cook's  Oracle, 
the  laws  of  the  culinary  art,  professedly  founded  on 
his  own  practice.  He  was  accustomed  to  assemble 
his  friends  at  a  conversazione  at  his  house  on  Tuesday 
evenings,  and,  for  the  regulation  of  these  meetings, 
placed  a  placard  over  his  chimney-piece,  containing 
these  words,  "  At  seven  come,  at  eleven  go."  He 
was  a  great  stickler  for  punctuality,  and  kept  a  slate 
in  his  hall,  on  which  his  hours  for  receiving  visiters 
were  indicated.  His  appearance,  his  dress,  his 
usages,  his  person  were  all  quaint.  Besides  his 
Cook's  Oracle,  doctor  Kitchiner  wrote  Practical 
Observations  on  Telescopes  (1815,  reprinted  for  the 
fourth  time  in  1825,  under  the  title  of  Economy  of 
the  Eyes) ;  Apicius  redivivus,'  (1817) ;  the  Art  of 
Invigorating  and  Prolonging  Life  (1822);  also  the 
Traveller's  Oracle,  published  just  after  his  death ; 
&c.  In  his  private  character,  doctor  Kitchiner  is 
represented  as  having  been  an  amiable  man,  re- 
spected for  his  integrity,  conciliatory  manners,  and 
social  virtues. 

•KLAPROTH,  MARTIN  HENRY,  one  of  the  most 
scientific  German  philosophers  and  chemists,  was 
born  Dec.  1,  1743,  at  Wernigerode,  and  died  Jan. 
1,  1817,  at  Berlin.  He  was  an  apothecary  till  the 
year  1788.  In  that  year,  he  became  chemist  to  the 
academy  of  sciences,  and  sold  his  apothecary's  estab- 
lishment. He  was  the  first  who  discovered,  in  the 
stone  called  zircon,  and  also,  afterwards,  in  the  hya- 
cinth, from  Ceylon,  a  peculiar  alkaline  earth,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  zircon  earth,  and  which 
has  since  attracted  much  attention  from  the  French 
chemists  Morveau  and  Vauquelin.  In  1797,  he 
ascertained,  by  a  masterly  analysis,  the  existence  of 
a  distinct  metal  in  the  substance  called  platina,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  tellurium.  To  the  same 
period  belongs,  also,  the  discovery  of  another  species 
of  metal,  the  titanium,  which  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  combination  with  the  oxide  of  iron  and 
various  earths.  We  are  indebted  to  his  analysis  of 
pitch  blende  for  a  third  new  species  with  which  he 
enriched  the  class  of  metals — the  uranium.  He  sub- 
jected meteoric  stones  to  a  very  thorough  and  care- 
ful analysis,  and  proved  the  interesting  point  of  their 
identity  of  composition.  The  result  of  these,  and 
other  more  important  chemical  investigations,  are 
exhibited  in  his  Contributions  to  the  Chemical 
Knowledge  of  Mineral  Bodies  (Berlin,  1795 — 1815, 
torn,  vi.)  We  have  also  a  chemical  dictionary  pub- 
lished by  him  in  conjunction  with  D.  Wolff,  of  which 
five  volumes,  and  four  supplementary  volumes,  have 
appeared  at  Berlin,  since  1H07,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  complete  and  respectable  chem- 
ical work,  in  alphabetical  arrangement,  that  Ger- 
many has  produced. 

KLKBER,  JEAN  BAPTISTS,  a  French  general,  dis- 
tinguished not  less  for  his  humanity  and  integrity, 
tlian  for  his  courage,  activity,  and  coolness,  was  one 


of  the  ablest  soldiers  which  the  revolution,  so  fertile 
in  military  genius,  produced.  His  father  was  a 
common  labourer,  and  young  Kleber  was  himself 
peacefully  occupied  as  an  architect,  when  the  revo- 
lutionary troubles  led  him  to  the  career  of  arms.  He 
was  born  at  Strasburg,  in  1754,  and  had  received 
some  education  in  the  military  academy  at  Munich, 
through  the  agency  of  some  German  gentlemen,  to 
whom  he  had  rendered  a  service.  From  1770  to 
1783,  he  had  served  in  the  Austrian  army  against 
the  Turks.  Having  entered  a  French  volunteer 
corps  as  a  simple  grenadier  in  1792,  his  talents  soon 
procured  him  notice  ;  and,  after  the  capture  of  May- 
ence,  he  was  made  general  of  brigade.  Although  he 
openly  expressed  his  horror  at  the  atrocious  policy 
of  the  revolutionary  government,  his  services  were 
too  valuable  to  be  lost,  and  he  distinguished  himself 
as  a  general  of  division,  in  the  campaigns  of  1795 
and  1796.  In  1797,  Kleber,  dissatisfied  with  the 
directory,  retired  from  the  service;  but  general 
Bonaparte  prevailed  upon  him  to  join  the  expedition 
to  Egypt.  Although  no  favourite  of  the  general  in 
chief,  yet,  such  were  the  talents  that  he  displayed  in 
the  campaign  in  Syria,  and  the  battle  of  Aboukir, 
and  such  was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
army,  that  Bonaparte  left  him  the  command,  when 
he  himself  returned  to  France.  His  situation  was 
difficult ;  the  army  was  weakened  by  a  series  of 
laborious  marches  and  sanguinary  conflicts,  and  all 
communication  with  France  was  intercepted  ;  yet  he 
maintained  himself  successfully  against  the  enemy, 
and  introduced  order  into  the  government ;  but,  in 
the  midst  of  new  preparations  for  securing  possession 
of  the  country,  he  was  assassinated  by  a  Turkish 
fanatic,  June  14,  1800. 

KLEIN;  a  German  word  for  small,  prefixed  to  a 
great  many  geographical  names. 

KLEIST  VON  NOLLENDORF,  EMILIUS  FRE- 
DERIC,  COUNT,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Prussian 
generals  in  the  campaign  of  1813  and  1814,  against 
Napoleon,  was  born  at  Berlin,  in  1762,  served  in  the 
campaign  of  1778,  and  rose  by  his  courage  and  mili- 
tary talents,  so  that,  in  1803,  he  was  made  reporting 
adjutant-general  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  After  the 
enterprise  of  Schill  (q.  v.),  he  was  made  commandant 
of  Berlin — a  post  which  required,  at  that  time,  much 
talent  and  skill.  In  1812,  Kleist  commanded  a  corps 
of  Prussians,  auxiliary  to  Napoleon's  grand  army. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Bautzen 
(q.  v.),  May  20,  1813,  and  was  one  of  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries who  concluded  the  armistice.  When  Napo- 
leon forced  the  allies  to  retreat  from  Dresden  into 
Bohemia,  after  the  battle  of  Dresden  (August  26), 
Kleist  followed  the  general  retreat ;  but  Vandamme 
had  entered  Bohemia  before  him,  with  40,000  men, 
and  Kleist  had  only  the  alternative  of  surrendering 
his  army,  or  fighting  for  life  and  death.  He  took 
the  bold  resolution  of  throwing  himself  down  from 
the  mountains  into  the  rear  of  Vandamme  (August 
30),  and  was  victorious  at  the  village  of  Neuendorf. 
His  success  saved  Bohemia,  against  which  Napoleon 
had  directed  his  masterly  demonstrations.  Kle:^ 
was  afterwards  known  by  the  affix  of  Nollendorf. 
Feb.  14,  1814,  he  was  victorious  at  Joinviliers,  in 
France.  In  the  engagement  at  Claye,  March  29,  he 
led  a  brigade  to  an  assault  in  person.  Kleist  died  in 
1821. 

KLEIST,  EWALD  CHRISTIAN  VON,  born  March. 
1715,  at  Zeblin,  in  Pomerania,  studied  for  nine  ye:ns 
at  the  Jesuit  college  at  Kron,  in  Great  Poland,  then 
at  the  gymnasium  at  Dantzic,  and  went,  in  1731,  to 
Konigsberg  to  study  law.  Besides  his  acquisitions 
in  mathematics,  philosophy,  literature,  and  law,  he 
made  great  proficiency  in  modern  languages.  Having 
tried  in  vain,  several  times  to  obtain  a  civil  appoint. 
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mrnt,  he  entered  the  army,  and  became,  in  1736,  a 
Danish  officer.  He  studied,  with  zeal,  the  military 
art,  and,  when  Frederic  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  began 
his  reign,  Kloist  entered  his  service.  He  always 
disliked  the  military  profession  which,  together  with 
an  unfortunate  attachment,  gave  to  his  poems  the 
tone  of  melancholy  which  distinguishes  them.  Few 
German  poems,  from  an  author  without  previous 
reputation,  have  met  with  such  immediate  success,  as 
his  Frilhling  (Spring),  which  was  first  printed  in 
1749,  for  his  acquaintance  only.  In  1757,  Kleist  was 
made  major.  In  1759,  he  lost  his  leg  in  the  battle  of 
Kunnersdorf :  he  lay,  during  the  whole  night,  with 
his  wounds  exposed,  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  next 
noon,  he  discovered  himself  to  a  Russian  officer,  who 
was  passing  by,  and  who  had  him  carried  to  Frank- 
fort. Eleven  days  after  the  battle,  the  fractured  bones 
parted,  and  tore  an  artery,  and  he  died  August  24. 
Kleist  was  an  amiable  and  upright  man.  He  composed 
several  war-songs,  and  liked  to  call  himself  a  Prussian 
grenadier.  His  admiration  of  Frederic  the  Great 
was  deep,  as  many  of  his  most  beautiful  compositions 
prove.  Kleist  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many  of  the 
most  talented  men  of  his  nation. 

KLEPHTES,  (KX:$rqf ,  xXj*v»jj),  properly  a  robber, 
is  the  name  given  to  those  Greeks  who  kept  them- 
selves free  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  in  the  mountains, 
and  carried  on  a  perpetual  war  against  the  oppressors 
of  their  country,  considering  every  thing  belonging 
to  a  Turk  a  lawful  prize,  often,  as  may  be  easily 
imagined,  exercising  their  profession  on  Greeks. 
Such  a  population  is  very  common  in  conquered 
countries,  where  there  are  mountains  to  afford  a 
retreat  to  the  vanquished.  At  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest of  "Greece,  many  inhabitants  of  the  plain 
retreated  to  the  highlands,  where  they  even  formed 
xXtq>r/>xu£i«.  (klephtes  villages),  from  whence  they 
surprised  and  annoyed  the  Turks.  By  degrees,  their 
independence  was  acknowledged  by  the  Turks  (as, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Mainots),  and  a 
militia  acknowledged  by  the  Turks  was  formed  among 
them,  which,  under  the  pachas  and  other  officers  of 
the  Porte,  was  intrusted  with  the  maintenance  of 
order  in  different  parts  of  Greece.  The  members  of 
this  were  called  a^tai-aXo/  and  a^araXm  (probably 
from  the  Latin  and  Italian  word  arma,  as  many  words 
of  this  description  have  become  incorporated  in  the 
modern  Greek,  partly  through  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  the  Romans,  partly  by  the  predominance 
of  Italian  on  the  Mediterranean  in  later  periods  ;  or 
from  affix,  which  is  connected  with  the  ancient  Greek 
agptKHi.)  The  leaders  were  called  capitani  (q.  v.),  and 
their  dignity  appears  to  have  been  hereditary.  These 
armatoloi,  also  called  pallikaris,  from  the  ancient 
«raXXa|  or  fraXXjjS;,  returned  to  their  profession  of 
klephtes,  when  their  rights  were  attacked ;  as,  for 
instance,  when  Ali  Pacha  of  Janina  attacked  the 
Albanians.  They  retained  a  proud  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence, and  Greece  would  never  have  been  freed, 
had  it  not  been  for  these  robbers,  who  were  the  first 
to  take  part  in  the  struggle  against  the  Porte  in  1821, 
and  furnished  the  few  good  soldiers  in  the  land-service 
of  Greece,  their  leaders  becoming  the  best  generals 
in  the  Greek  service,  as  Niketas,  Colocotroni,  &c. 
(See  Greece.')  Whole  tribes  are  to  be  counted  among 
the  klephtes;  as  the  Suliots  and  Chimariots,  in  the 
ancient  Epirus,  and  the  Sphakiots  on  the  island  of 
Crete.  Besides  these,  there  were  single  klephtes 
in  the  Morea,  &c.  (For  their  mode  of  attack,  see 
Hobhouse's  Journey  through  Albania,  1817.)  The 
songs  of  the  klephtes,  composed  among  themselves, 
form  part  of  the  modern  national  Greek  poetry,  of 
which  Fauriel  (Chants populaires  de  la  Grece moderne, 
2  vols.,  Paris,  1824  and  1825)  has  published  several. 
The  same  work  gives,  in  a  discount  preliminairc, 


interesting  details  respecting  the  klephtes  nnd  arma- 
toloi. The  klephtes  are  hospitable  towards  those 
who  are  not  tempting  objects  of  plunder,  as  the  writer 
can  testify. 

KLINGEMANN,  AUGUSTUS  ;  doctor  of  philosophy 
and  director  of  the  national  theatre  at  Brunswick  ; 
born  Aug.  31,  1777,  at  Brunswick.  Inspired  by  the 
example  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  who  had  raised  the 
theatre  of  Weimar  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  theatre  of  his  native 
place.  In  1813,  this  was  raised  from  a  private  to  a 
national  institution.  Klingemann  received  the  direc- 
tion of  it,  and,  under  his  superintendence,  it  became 
one  of  the  first  of  the  German  theatres.  Of  his 
dramatic  productions,  Heinrich  tier  Lowe,  Luther, 
Moses,  Faust,  Deutsche  Treue, are  stock  pieces.  His 
Dramatische  tVerke  were  published  at  Brunswick, 
1817—1818,  12  volumes. 

KLINGER,  FREDERIC  MAXIMILIAN  VON,  was  born 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  in  1753.  He  fell,  when 
young,  into  an  exaggerated  style  of  writing,  but 
even  then  produced  a  great  sensation.  Few  works 
have  stirred  the  passions  more  than  his  Twins  (Twil- 
linge).  Goethe  speaks  favourably  of  his  exterior,  his 
disposition,  and  his  manners.  What  Klinger  was,  he 
became  through  himself.  Rousseau  was  a  favourite 
author  of  his.  After  having  studied  at  the  gymnasium 
of  Frankfort,  he  went  to  the  university  of  Giesseu. 
His  first  productions  were  dramatic.  In  the  war  of  the 
Bavarian  succession,  he  entered  the  military  service, 
and  was  made  a  lieutenant  in  the  Austrian  army. 
After  the  peace,  he  went  (1780)  to  St  Petersburg, 
and  was  appointed  an  officer  and  reader  to  the  grand- 
admiral,  the  grand-prince  Paul,  with  whom  he  after- 
wards travelled  through  Poland,  Austria,  Italy,France, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  &c.  In  1784, he  was  appoint- 
ed an  officer  of  the  military  school  at  St  Petersburg, 
and  rose,  in  the  reign  of  Catharine,  to  the  rank  of 
colonel.  In  1799,  he  was  made  major-general  by 
the  emperor  Paul,  and  director  of  the  corps  of  cadets, 
He  distinguished  himself  by  an  independent  upright- 
ness, at  a  time  when  the  vagaries  of  Paul  made  such 
conduct  dangerous.  When  Alexander  ascended  the 
throne,  he  received  several  other  offices,  as  the 
direction  of  the  university  of  Dorpat,  the  inspection 
of  the  body  of  pages,  &c.  After  having  received 
many  orders,  and  the  income  of  a  crown  village  for 
life,  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  in  1811.  He 
had  served  forty  years,  when  he  retired.  He  died  in 
February,  1831.  In  the  midst  of  his  many  occupa- 
tions, Klin<*er  was  ever  alive  in  the  field  of  poetry. 
His  works  are  quite  peculiar.  He  collected  them  in 
12  volumes  (Konigsberg,  1809  to  1810.)  Der  JVelt- 
mann  und  der  Dichter  is  considered  by  many  the 
best  of  his  productions. 

KLOOTZ,  ANACHARSIS.     See  Clootz. 

KLOPSTOCK,  FREDERIC  GOTTLIEB,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  German  poets,  was  born  July 
2,  1724,  at  Quedlinburg.  His  father,  a  senator  of 
Quedlinburg,  and  an  eccentric  man,  removed,  after 
his  birth,  to  Friedeburg,  near  Wettin,  on  the  Saal, 
where  the  young  Klopstock  spent  his  childhood,  and 
was  subsequently  placed  at  the  gymnasium  of  Qued- 
linburg. At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  went  to  the 
Schulpforte,  near  Naumburg.  Here  he  made  himself 
perfect  in  the  ancient  languages,  acquired  a  decided 
predilection  for  the  classical  writers,  and  formed  the 
resolution  of  writing  a  great  epic  poem,  though  he 
was  not  determined  what  subject  to  choose ;  and 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fowler  at  that  time  attracted 
him  most.  In  1745,  he  studied  theology  at  Jena, 
and  commenced,  in  solitude,  the  first  canto  of  his 
Messiah.  In  Leipsic,  where  he  went  the  next  year, 
he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Cramer,  Schlegel, 
Rabener,  Zacharia,  and  others,  who  then  published 
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the  Bremitchen  Beitriige,  in  which  tlie  three  fn-st 
cjimos  of  the  Me>Mah  apj  fared,  in  1748,  and  excited 
universal  attention.  Some  re\ ered  the  author  as  a 
sacred  poet ;  others,  particularly  the  old  divines, 
imagined  that  religion  \vas  profaned  by  his  fictions. 
A  ronntry  clergyman  came  to  him,  and  seriously 
i -nt rented  liim,  "  for  the  sake  of  God  and  religion, 
not  to  muke  Abaddon  (a  fallen  angel)  blessed." 
He  likewise  underwent  some,  severe  criticism,  on 
account  of  the  novelty  and  originality  of  the  form 
iind  spirit  of  his  poem.  The  work  made  the  deepest 
impression  in  Switzerland.  In  the  summer  of  1750, 
lie  went  to  Zurich,  where  much  exertion  was  made 
to  induce  him  to  remain.  The  people  there  viewed 
him  with  a  kind  of  veneration,  ile  travelled  for  his 
amusement  through  several  cantons.  In  Denmark, 
too,  the  three  first  cantos  of  his  Messiah  met  with  a 
very  favourable  reception ;  and  Klopstock  was 
invited  by  the  minister  Bernstorff  to  Copenhagen, 
with  a  small  pension,  to  finish  the  poem.  He 
departed  in  1751,  and  travelled  through  Brunswick 
and  Hamburg,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  a 
young  lady,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  his  poems — 
the  talented  Meta  (properly  Margaretha)  Moller, 
the  daughter  of  a  merchant  there.  In  Copenhagen, 
he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  kindness  and 
esteem.  There  he  passed  the  winter,  and  was  intro- 
duced, the  next  summer,  by  his  friend  Moltke,  to 
king  Frederic  V.;  and,  as  the  king  was  to  go  to 
Holstein  in  the  summer  of  1752,  Klopstock  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  go  to  Hamburg, 
and  visit  Meta.  He  spent  the  whole  summer  there, 
and  returned  again  with  the  king  to  Denmark.  In 
the  summer  of  1754,  he  went  back  to  Hamburg, 
and  was  married  to  Meta.  The  steps  by  which  his 
acquaintance  with  this  lady  ripened  into  tenderness, 
are  described  with  great  beauty  and  simplicity  in  his 
well-known  letters,  written  when  she  liad  become 
his  wife,  to  Samuel  Richardson,  and  afterwards 
published  in  tliat  writer's  correspondence.  But  he 
soon  lost  her.  She  died  in  childbed,  in  1758.  He 
buried  her  in  the  village  of  Ottensen,  near  Ham- 
burg, and  placed  over  her  remains  this  simple  and 
beautiful  epitaph: 

Saat  gesa-et  von  Gott, 

Am  Tage  der  Garben.  zu  rtifiti. 

Seed  sown  by  Guil, 

To  ripen  for  the  harvest. 

From  1759  to  1763,  he  resided  alternately  at  Bruns- 
wick, Quedlinburg,  and  Blankenburg,  {jnd  after- 
wards in  Copenhagen.  In  1764,  he  wrote  his  Her- 
mann's Schlacht  (Battle  of  Arminius),  and  sent  it  to 
the  emperor  Joseph,  but  not  with  the  success  which, 
in  his  patriotic  enthusiasm,  he  had  promised  himself. 
After  this,  he  entered  upon  his  investigations  of  the 
German  language.  In  1771,  after  Bernstorff  Had 
received  his  discharge,  he  left  Copenhagen  for  Ham- 
burg, under  the  character  of  Danish  secretary  of 
legation  and  counsellor  of  the  margraviate  of  Baden. 
In  Hamburg,  he  finished  his  Messiah.  In  1792,  he 
married  a  second  time.  His  principal  amusement  in 
winter  was  skating ;  and  he  was  once  in  imminent 
danger  of  losing  his  life  by  it.  Klopstock  died  with 
calmness  and  resignation,  without  pain  or  a  groan, 
March  14,  1803.  His  body  was  buried  with  great 
pomp  and  solemnity,  in  the  presence  of  thousands. 
Purity  and  noble  feeling  were  the  characteristics  of 
his  mind.  He  was  gay  and  animated;  but  his 
sportiveness  was  always  tempered  with  a  sort  of 
dignity,  and  his  satires  were  ever  gentle.  His 
di-|-osition  restrained  him  from  intimacy  with  men 
of  rank  ;  for  he  hated  the  chilling  condescensions  of 
the  great  more  than  an  open  insult.  He  loved  to 
retire  into  the  country,  with  the  families  of  his 
fneuds,  and  was  always  pleased  to  be  among 


children.  In  the  private  welfare  and  happiness 
of  his  friends,  he  took  the  deepest  interest ;  but 
dearest  of  all  to  him  was  the  memory  of  his  poetical 
brethren,  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  in 
Leipsic,  and  whom  he  saw,  one  after  another, 
dropping  into  the  grave.  (See  Henry  Doering's  Life 
of  Klopstock,  \\  einuir,  1825.)  As  a  lyrical  writer, 
Klopstock  is,  perhaps,  among  the  most  successful  of 
any  age.  He  may  well  be  called  the  Pindar  of 
modern  poetry  ;  but  he  is  superior  to  him  in  richness 
and  deep  feeling,  as  the  spiritual  world  which  he 
paints  excels,  in  intrinsic  magnificence,  the  subjects 
celebrated  by  the  Grecian  poet.  His  religious  odes, 
as  the  Festival  of  Spring,  exhibit  the  elevation  of 
the  Psalmist.  The  elegiac  odes  to  Fanny  and  1  bert 
are  known  to  every  refined  reader,  for  the  melancholy 
and  elevated  tone  which  reigns  throughout  them. 
In  expressing  joyful  feelings,  as  in  the  ode  to  the 
lake  of  Zurich,  and  when  his  strains  are  almost 
Anacreontic,  as  in  many  small  pieces  to  Cidli,  he 
never  oversteps  the.  limits  of  Platonic  love.  His 
patriotism  is  strong  and  ardent,  and  his  latter  odes, 
called  forth  by  the  Frencli  revolution,  in  which,  at 
first,  he  took  the  warmest  interest,  and  those  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  German  language  and  poetry, 
are  distinguished  by  bold  and  original  turns  of 
expression.  Owing  to  these,  and  to  his  frequent 
allusions  to  the  northern  mythology,  he  is  often 
obscure  to  many  readers;  but  the  most  illiterate 
cannot  fail  clearly  to  understand  and  gratefully  to 
venerate  Klopstock  as  a  writer  of  sacred  poetry. 
He  gained,  however,  the  brightest  and  quickest  fame 
by  his  epopee;  the  first  cantos  of  which,  by  their 
prophetic  grandeur  and  the  magnificence  of  their 
description,  their  genuine  patriarchal  tone,  and  un- 
feigned sincerity  of  love  and  devotion,  announced 
him  a  rival  of  Milton.  His  Bardiete  are  drama- 
tized epics,  and  lyrical  scenes  for  the  theatre,  rather 
than  tragedies.  The  choruses  possess  the  highest 
lyrical  beauty,  and  breathe  the  most  ardent 
patriotism  and  independence  of  feeling.  He  has 
idealized  the  German  character  as  no  other  one  has 
ever  done.  Klopstock  created  for  the  Germans  a  new, 
strong,  free,  and  genuine  poetic  language,  and 
essentially  influenced  the  form,  by  introducing  the 
ancient  classic  measures,  and  especially  the  hexa- 
meter ;  but  he  was  unduly  prejudiced  against  rhyme. 
He  acquired  much  reputation  by  his  grammatical 
works.  His  fragments  on  Language  and  the  Art  of 
Poetry ,  his  Republic  of  Letters,  and  his  Conversations 
on  Grammar,  explain  many  difficulties  in  German 
grammar  and  German  poetry,  although  his  innova- 
tions in  orthography,  and,  on  the  whole,  several 
peculiarities  of  his  style,  cannot  meet  with  general 
approbation.  Klopstock's  works  were  published  at 
Leipsic,  1798 — 1817,  twelve  volumes,  4to.  They 
have  lately  appeared  in  a  pocket  edition.  The 
100th  anniversary  of  his  birth  was  celebrated  at 
Quedlinburg  and  Altona,  July  2,  1824,  and  a  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  to  him  in  Quedlinburg. 

KLOTZ,  CHRISTIAN  ADOLPHUS,  was  born  Novem- 
ber 23,  1738,  at  Bischofswerda,  in  Lusatia.  He 
studied  at  Jena,  and,  in  1762,  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  philosophy  in  Gottingen.  His  patron,  Quintus 
Julius,  recommended  him  to  Frederic  the  Great,  and 
he  went,  in  1765,  to  Halle.  The  king  esteemed  him 
as  an  eminent  scholar.  Klotz  distinguished  himself 
chiefly  by  his  Latin  poems,  his  numismatic  treatises, 
his  works  on  the  study  of  antiquity,  and  on  the  value 
and  mode  of  using  ancient  gems.  After  having  con. 
tributed  much  to  the  Deutsche  Bibliothek,  under  the 
signature  E,  he  established  a  paper  in  opposition  to 
it,  called  Acta  Literaria.  Lessing  was  the  acutest 
and  wittiest  of  his  opponents.  His  disputes  with 
Lessing  and  Burmann  took  a  tone  of  undue  violence. 
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Klotz  was  of  an  ardent  temperament.  Thorough  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  of  modern  languages  he  knew 
little.  An  irregular  life  hastened  his  death.  He 
died  December  31,  1771. 

KNEE;  a  crooked  piece  of  timber,  having  two 
branches  or  amis,  and  generally  used  to  connect  the 
beams  of  a  ship  with  her  sides  or  timbers.  The 
branches  of  the  knees  form  an  angle  of  greater  or 
smaller  extent,  according  to  the  mutual  situation  of 
the  pieces  which  they  are  designed  to  unite.  One 
branch  is  securely  bolted  to  one  of  the  deck  beams, 
and  the  other  in  the  same  manner  strongly  attached 
to  a  corresponding  timber  in  the  ship's  side.  By 
connecting  the  beams  and  timber  into  one  compact 
frame,  they  contribute  greatly  to  the  strength  and 
solidity  of  the  ship,  and  enable  her  to  resist  the  effects 
of  a  turbulent  sea.  In  fixing  these  pieces,  it  is  occa- 
sionally necessary  to  give  an  oblique  direction  to  the 
vertical  or  side  branch,  in  order  to  avoid  the  range  of 
an  adjacent  gun-port,  or  because  the  knee  may  be  so 
shaped  as  to  require  this  disposition,  it  being  some- 
times difficult  to  procure  so  great  a  variety  of  knees 
as  may  be  necessary  in  the  construction  of  a  number 
of  ships  of  war.  The  scarcity  of  these  pieces  fre- 
quently obliges  shipwrights  to  form  their  knees  of 
iron. 

KNEES,  in  Russia;  noblemen  of  the  first  class, 
who,  however,  have  no  more  authority  over  their 
vassals  than  other  landholders.  A  number  of  these 
nobles  are  descended  from  the  former  ruling  families 
of  particular  provinces  of  the  Russian  empire.  Of 
such  families,  there  are  eighteen,  as  the  Dolgorucky, 
Repnin,  Scherbatow,  Wazneskoy,  Labanow,  who  are 
all  descended  from  the  family  of  Rurik.  The  czar 
allows  them  to  retain  the  arms  of  the  provinces  which 
their  forefathers  ruled.  Individuals  of  these  families 
have  been  illustrious  in  the  civil  and  military  service 
of  their  country.  There  are  also  some  nobles  of  this 
class  sprung  from  collateral  branches  of  the  family  of 
Jagellons,  which  formerly  ruled  in  Lithuania  or 
Poland,  and  is  extinct  in  its  principal  line.  There 
are  others,  who  claim  a  descent  from  independent 
Tartar  khans.  The  last  class  of  Knees  consists  of 
the  descendants  of  noble  members  of  Tartar  tribes, 
who,  after  the  subjugation  of  the  tribes,  embraced 
the  Christian  religion,  and  received  the  above  title 
from  the  Russian  sovereigns. 

KNELLER,  SIR  GODFREY,  an  eminent  portrait 
painter,  born  at  Lubeck,  about  1648,  was  designed 
for  a  military  life,  and  sent  to  Leyden  to  study 
mathematics  and  fortification,  but,  showing  a  decided 
bent  for  painting,  was  placed  under  Bol  and  Rem- 
brandt at  Amsterdam.  He  visited  Italy  in  1672, 
where  he  became  a  disciple  of  Carlo  Maratti  and 
Bernini,  and  painted  several  historical  pieces  and 
portraits  both  at  Rome  and  Venice.  On  his  return, 
he  was  induced  to  visit  England,  in  1674 ;  and, 
having  painted  a  much  admired  family  picture, 
which  was  seen  by  the  duke  of  York,  the  latter 
introduced  the  painter  to  Charles  II.,  by  whom  he 
was  much  patronised.  He  was  equally  favoured  by 
James  II.  and  William  III.,  for  the  latter  of  whom 
he  painted  the  beauties  at  Hampton  cpurt,  and 
several  of  the  portraits  in  the  gallery  of  admirals. 
He  also  took  the  portrait  of  the  czar  Peter  for  the 
Same  sovereign,  who,  in  1692,  knighted  him,  and 
made  him  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber.  Queen 
Anne  continued  him  in  the  same  office,  and  George 
I.  made  him  a  baronet.  He  continued  to  practise 
his  art  to  an  advanced  age,  and  had  reached  his 
seventy-fifth  year  at  his  death,  in  1723.  His  inter- 
ment took  place  in  Westminster  abbey,  under  a 
splendid  monument  erected  by  Rysbrach,  on  which 
appears  an  epitaph  by  Pope.  The  airs  of  Ins  heads 
are  graceful,  and  his  colouring  is  lively,  true,  and 


harmonious ;  his  drawing  correct,  and  his  disposition 
judicious.  lie  displays  a  singular  want  of  imagina- 
tion in  his  pictures,  the  attitudes,  action,  and  drapery 
being  insipid,  unvarying,  and  ungraceful.  See  Wai- 
pole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting. 

KNIEPHAUSEN,  a  lordship  on  the  Jade,  in 
the  duchy  of  Holstein-Oldenburg,  containing  about 
thirty-two  square  miles,  and  2900  inhabitants,  has 
belonged,  since  1757,  to  the  counts  of  Bentink ;  was 
formerly  a  sovereign  state,  but  was  attached,  in  1807, 
to  the  department  of  East  Friesland,  in  Holland;  in 
1810,  to  the  department  of  Eastern  Ems,  in  France; 
and  was  sequestrated,  in  1813,  on  account  of  the  lord 
having  taken  part  with  the  allies.  Subsequently,  it 
was  occupied  by  Oldenburg,  which  deprived  the  lord 
of  his  sovereignty,  but  left  him  in  possession  of  the 
revenue,  &c.  In  this  condition  he  has  been  obliged 
to  remain,  as  the  German  diet  would  not  recognise 
him  as  an  independent  prince.  The  name  Kniep- 
hausen  is  derived  from  a  castle,  to  which  belong 
eight  houses  with  fifty  inhabitants,  and  in  which  the 
chancery,  archives,  &c.,  of  this  Lilliputian  govern- 
ment are  kept.  At  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the  lord  of  Kniephausen  appeared,  and  gave  rise  to 
much  ridicule,  by  assuming  the  airs  of  an  independent 
prince. 

KNIGGE,  ADOLPHTJS  FRANCIS  FREDERIC  Louis. 
Baron  de,  was  boni  October  16,  1752,  at  Brenden- 
beck,  not  far  from  Hanover.  His  father  died  in 
1766,  leaving  him  an  estate  deeply  embarrassed.  In 
1769,  he  went  to  the  university  of  Gottingen.  In 
1777,  he  was  made  a  chamberlain  at  Weimar.  He 
.died  at  Bremen,  May  6, 1796,  after  a  rather  unsettled 
life.  Knigge  wrote  a  variety  of  works.  His  novels 
were  once  very  popular,  on  account  of  their  easy 
style  of  narration,  and  a  tinge  of  satire  and  popular 
philosophy.  His  Journey  to  Brunswick  was,  for  a 
considerable  time,  much  read.  The  work  which 
gave  him  the  greatest  reputation  was  his  Uber  den 
Umgang  mil  Menschen  (On  Intercourse  with  Men) 
a  book  which  contains  some  good  advice,  but  is 
disfigured  by  a  minuteness  of  petty  precepts.  Knigge 
was  also  a  member  of  the  illuminati,  and  thus  became 
implicated  in  some  of  the  disputes  relating  to  that 
order.  See  Short's  Biography  of  the  Baron  Adolphus 
von  Knigge,  Hanover,  1825. 

KNIGHT,  in  chess.  The  move  of  this  piece  has 
given  rise  to  an  interesting  problem,  in  regard  to  the 
various  modes  by  which  the  chess-board  may  be 
covered  by  the  knight.  The  path  of  the  knight  over 
the  board  is  of  two  kinds,  terminable  and  intermina- 
ble. It  is  interminable  whenever  the  concluding 
move  of  a  series  is  made  in  a  square,  which  lies  within 
reach  by  the  knight  of  that  from  which  he  originally 
set  out,  and  is  terminable  in  every  other  instance. 
Euler,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  for 
1759,  has  given  a  method  of  filling  up  all  the  squares 
setting  out  from  one  of  the  corners.  He  has  like- 
wise given  an  interminable  route,  and  has  explained 
the  method  by  which  the  routes  may  be  varied,  so 
as  to  end  upon  any  square.  Solutions  of  the  same 
problem  have  also  been  given  by  Montmort,  Demoi- 
vre,  and  Mairan. 

KNIGHT,  RICHARD  PAYNE  ;  a  patron  of  learning 
and  the  fine  arts,  to  the  study  and  encouragement  of 
which  he  devoted  a  great  portion  of  his  time  and 
ample  fortune.  His  father,  from  a  dread  lest  his  son's 
constitution  should  be  impaired  by  the  discipline  of  a 
public  school,  kept  him  at  home  till  his  fourteenth 
year  ;  but,  on  his  decease,  young  Knight  was  placed 
at  a  large  seminary,  where  he  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  his  progress  in  classical  literature,  his  fa- 
vourite study.  His  splendid  collection  of  ancient 
bronzes,  medals,  pictures,and  drawings,  in  his  museum 
at  his  house  in  Soho  square,  gave  equal  proofs  of  his 
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taste  and  liberality.  This  collection  he  bequeathed, 
at  his  death,  to  the  British  museum.  His  principal 
writings  are,  Remains  of  the  Worship  of  Priapus, 
lately  existing  in  Naples,  and  its  Connexion  with 
the  Mystic  Theology  of  the  Ancients  (4to,  1786);  an 
Analytical  Essay  on  the  Greek  Alphabet  (4to,  1791); 
Analytical  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Taste  (8vo, 
1805);  and  Prolegomena  in  Homeriim,  reprinted  in 
the  Classical  Journal.  He  was  also  author  of  some 
poems.  He  died  in  1824,  aged  76. 

KNIGHTHOOD.     See  Chivalry. 

KNIGHTS  OF  ST  JOHN.  SeeJoAn,  Knig/tts  of  St. 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  SHIRE,  or  KNIGHTS  OF 
PARLIAMENT,  in  the  British  polity,  are  two 
knights,  or  gentlemen  of  estate,  who  are  elected  on 
ihe  king's  writ,  by  the  freeholders  of  every  county, 
to  represent  them  in  parliament.  The  qualification 
of  the  knight  of  the  shire  is,  to  be  possessed  of  £600 
per  annum  in  a  freehold  estate. 

KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS.     See  Templars. 

KNIPHAUSEN.     See  Kniephausen. 

KNIVES.     See  Cutlery. 

KNOLLES,  RICHARD,  author  of  a  History  of  the 
Turks,  was  entered  at  the  university  of  Oxford  about 
1560,  and  became  a  fellow  of  Lincoln  college,  which 
he  left  to  be  master  of  the  free  school  of  Sandwich, 
in  Kent.  He  composed  his  History  of  the  Turks 
(folio,  1610),  being  the  labour  of  twelve  years.  It 
has  passed  through  several  editions,  and  is  executed 
in  a  manner  which  has  transmitted  his  name  with 
honour  to  posterity.  Several  continuations  have  ap- 
peared, the  last  of  which  is  that  of  Sir  Paul  Rycaut. 
Knolles  is  also  author  of  the  lives  and  conquests  of 
the  Ottoman  kings  and  emperors  until  1610,  and  a 
Brief  Discourse  on  the  Greatness  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  He  translated  Bodin's  Six  Books  of  a  Com- 
monwealth. 

KNOUT;  the  severest  punishment  in  Russia. 
The  criminal,  standing  erect,  and  bound  to  two  stakes, 
receives  the  lashes,  which  are  inflicted  with  a  leather 
strap,  in  the  point  of  which  wire  is  interwoven,  on 
the  bare  back.  Almost  every  lash  is  followed  by  a 
stream  of  blood.  From  100  to  120  lashes  are  the 
highest  number  inflicted,  and  are  considered  equal 
to  the  punishment  of  death.  If  the  criminal  survives, 
he  is  exiled  for  life  into  Siberia.  Formerly,  the  nose 
was  slit  up,  and  the  ears  cut  off,  in  addition,  and  a  W 
(war,  rogue)  cut  in  the  skin  of  the  forehead,  and  made 
indelible  by  rubbing  in  gunpowder.  At  present,  the 
two  former  punishments,  at  least,  are  abolished.  If 
the  criminal  is  sentenced  to  a  smaller  number  of 
lashes,  the  last  part  of  the  punishment  is  not  inflicted, 
and  he  is  sent  to  Siberia  for  a  few  years  only. 

KNOX,  JOHN,  the  chief  promoter  of  the  reforma- 
tion in  Scotland,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family,  and  bofn  at  Gifford,  in  East  Lothian,  in  1505. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  university  of  St 
Andrews,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts 
much  before  the  usual  age.  Having  embraced  the 
ecclesiastical  profession,  he  began,  as  usual,  with  the 
study  of  scholastic  divinity,  in  which  he  so  much  dis- 
tinguished himself,  that  he  was  admitted  into  priest's 
orders  before  the  time  appointed  by  the  canons.  He 
soon  became  weary  of  the  theology  of  the  schools, 
and  resolved  to  apply  himself  to  that  which  was  more 
plain  and  practical.  This  alteration  of  opinion  led 
him  to  attend  the  sermons  of  Thomas  Guillaume,  or 
Williams,  a  friar  of  eminence,  who  was  so  bold  as  to 
preach  against  the  pope's  authority  ;  and  he  was  still 
more  impressed  by  the  instructions  of  the  celebrated 
George  Wishart,  so  that  he  relinquished  all  thoughts 
of  officiating  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  became 
tut:>r  to  the  sons  of  the  lairds  of  Long  Niddrie  and 
Ormistoun,  who  had  embraced  the  reformed  doctrines. 
Here  he  preached  not  only  to  his  pupils,  but  to  the 


people  of  the  neighbourhood,  until  interrupted  hy 
cardinal  Beaton,  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  who 
obliged  him  to  conceal  himself  ;  and  lie  thought  of 
retiring  to  Germany.  The  persuasion  of  the  fathers 
of  his  pupils,  and  the  assassination  of  Beaton  by  the 
Leslies,  encouraged  him  to  remain.  He  took  shelter, 
under  the  protection  of  the  latter,  in  the  castle  of  St 
Andrews,  where,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
clergy  of  St  Andrews,  lie  preached  the  principles  of 
the  reformation  with  extraordinary  boldness,  imtil  the 
castle  of  St  Andrews  surrendered  to  the  French  in 
July,  1547,  when  he  was  carried  with  the  garrison 
into  France,  and  remained  a  prisoner  on  board  the 
galleys  until  the  latter  end  of  1549.  Being  then  set 
at  liberty,  he  passed  over  to  England,  and,  arriving 
in  London,  was  licensed  either  by  Cranmer  or  the 
protector  Somerset,  and  appointed  preacher,  first  at 
Berwick,  and  afterwards  at  Newcastle.  In  1552, 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Edward  VI.,  and 
preached  before  the  king,  at  Westminster,  who  re 
commended  Cranmer  to  give  him  the  living  of  All- 
hallows,  in  London,  which  Knox  declined,  not  choos- 
ing to  conform  to  the  English  liturgy.  It  is  said  that 
he  refused  a  bishopric,  regarding  all  prelacy  as  sa- 
vouring of  the  kingdom  of  antichrist.  He,  however, 
continued  his  practice  as  an  itinerary  preacher,  until 
the  accession  of  Mary,  in  1554,  when  he  quitted 
England,  and  sought  refuge  at  Geneva,  where  he  had 
not  long  resided  before  he  was  invited,  by  the  Eng- 
lish congregation  of  refugees  at  Frankfort,  to  become 
their  minister.  He  unwillingly  accepted  this  invita- 
tion, at  the  request  of  John  Calvin,  and  continued 
his  services  until  embroiled  in  a  dispute  with  doctor 
Cox,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ely,  who  strenuously  con- 
tended for  the  liturgy  of  king  Edward.  Knox,  in  his 
usual  style  of  bold  vituperation,  having  in  a  treatise 
published  in  England,  called  the  emperor  of  Germany 
as  great  an  enemy  to  Christ  as  Nero,  his  opponents 
accused  him  to  the  senate  of  treason,  both  against 
the  emperor  and  queen  Mary;  on  which  he  received 
private  notice  of  his  danger,  and  again  retired  to 
Geneva,  whence,  after  a  residence  of  a  few  months, 
he  ventured,  in  1555,  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  native, 
country.  Finding  the  professors  of  the  Protestant 
religion  greatly  increased  in  number,  and  formed  into 
a  society  under  the  inspection  of  regular  teachers,  he 
finally  joined  them,  and  produced  so  great  an  effect 
by  his  exertions,  both  in  Edinburgh  and  other  places, 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  alarmed  at  his  pro- 
gress, summoned  him  to  appear  before  them  in  the 
church  of  the  Blackfriars,  in  that  metropolis,  May 
15,  1556.  This  summons  he  purposed  to  obey,  rest- 
ing on  the  support  of  a  formidable  party  of  nobles 
and  gentry,  which  so  alarmed  his  opponents,  that 
they  dropped  the  prosecution.  Thus  encouraged, 
he  continued  preaching  with  additional  energy  and 
boldness,  and  was  even  induced  to  write  to  the  queen 
regent,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  a  letter,  in  which  he 
earnestly  exhorted  her  to  listen  to  the  Protestant 
doctrines.  While  thus  occupied,  he  was  strongly 
urged  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  English  congregation  at 
Geneva;  and  he  accordingly  departed  for  that  place 
in  July,  1556.  He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  the 
bishops  summoned  him  to  appear  before  them;  and, 
as  that  was  impossible,  they  passed  sentence  of  death 
against  him  as  a  heretic,  and  burned  him  in  effigy  at 
the  cross  at  Edinburgh.  Against  this  sentence  he 
drew  up  an  energetic  appeal,  which  was  printed  at 
Geneva,  in  1558,  previously  to  which,  he  was  invited 
to  return  to  Scotland,  and  had  actually  reached 
Dieppe  on  his  way,  when  he  received  other  letters 
recommending  delay;  which  epistles  he  answered  by 
such  strong  remonstrances  against  timidity  and  back- 
sliding, that  those  to  whom  he  addressed  them  entered 
into  a  solemn  bond  or  covenant,  dated  December  3. 
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1557,  ' '  that  they  would  follow  forth  their  purpose, 
and  commit  themselves,  and  whatever  God  had  given 
them,  into  his  hands,  rather  than  suffer  idolatry  to 
reign,  and  the  subjects  to  be  defrauded  of  the  only 
food  of  their  souls."  Knox,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
returned  to  Geneva,  where  he  published  his  treatise 
entitled  the  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the 
monstrous  Regimen  of  Women,  chiefly  aimed  at  the 
cruel  government  of  queen  Mary  of  England,  and  at 
the  attempt  of  the  queen  regent  of  Scotland  to  rule 
without  a  parliament.  A  Second  Blast  was  to  have 
followed;  but  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  the 
throne  of  England,  who  was  expected  to  be  friendly 
to  the  Protestant  cause,  prevented  it.  In  April,  1559, 
he  would  have  visited  England,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  resentment  felt  by  Elizabeth  at  his  late  treatise. 
He  therefore  proceeded  directly  to  Scotland,  where 
he  found  a  persecution  of  the  Protestants  just  ready  to 
commence  at  Stirling.  He  hurried  to  the  scene  of  action 
to  share  the  danger,  and,  mounting  a  pulpit,  inflamed 
the  people  by  a  vehement  harangue  against  idolatry. 
The  indiscretion  of  a  priest,  who,  immediately  on  the 
conclusion  of  this  discourse,  was  preparing  to  cele- 
brate mass,  precipitated  his  hearers  into  a  general 
attack  on  the  churches  of  the  city,  in  which  the  altars 
were  overturned,  the  pictures  destroyed,  the  images 
broken,  and  the  monasteries  almost  levelled  to  the 
ground.  These  proceedings  were  censured  by  the 
reformed  preachers,  and  by  the  leaders  of  the  party. 
From  this  time,  Knox  continued  to  promote  the  refor- 
mation by  every  means  in  his  power,  and,  by  his 
correspondence  with  the  secretary  Cecil,  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  establishing  the  negotiation  between 
the  congregation  and  the  English,  which  terminated 
in  the  march  of  an  English  army  into  Scotland. 
Being  joined  by  almost  all  the  chief  men  of  the 
country,  these  forces  soon  obliged  the  French  troops, 
who  had  been  the  principal  support  of  the  regent,  to 
quit  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  parliament  was  restored 
to  its  former  independence.  Of  that  body,  the 
majority  had  embraced  Protestant  opinions,  and  no 
opportunity  was  omitted  of  assailing  the  ancient 
religion,  until  at  length  the  Presbyterian  plan  recom- 
mended by  Knox  and  his  brethren,  was  finally  sanc- 
tioned, the  old  ecclesiastical  courts  being  abolished, 
and  the  exercise  of  religious  worship,  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Roman  church,  prohibited.  In 
August,  1561,  the  unfortunate  Mary,  then  widow 
of  Francis  II.,  king  of  France,  arrived  in  Scotland 
to  reign  in  her  own  right.  She  immediately  set  up 
a  mass  in  the  royal  chapel,  which,  being  much  fre- 
quented, excited  the  zeal  of  Knox,  who  was  equally 
intolerant  with  the  leaders  of  the  conquered  party ; 
and,  in  the  face  of  an  order  of  the  privy  council, 
allowing  the  private  mass,  he  openly  declared  from 
the  pulpit,  "  that  one  mass  was  more  frightful  to  him 
than  10,000  armed  enemies,  landed  in  any  part  of 
the  realm."  This  freedom  gave  great  offence,  and 
the  queen  had  long  and  angry  conferences  with  him 
on  that  and  other  occasions,  in  which  he  never  paid 
the  slightest  homage  either  to  sex  or  rank.  He 
preached  with  equal  openness  against  the  marriage 
of  Mary;  and  Darnley,  after  his  union,  being  induced 
to  hear  him,  he  observed,  in  the  course  of  his  sermon, 
that  "  God  set  over  them,  for  their  offences  and  in- 
gratitude, boys  and  women."  In  the  year  1567,  he 
preached  a  sermon  at  the  coronation  of  James  VI., 
when  Mary  had  been  dethroned,  and  Murray  ap- 
pointed regent.  In  1572,  he  was  greatly  offended 
with  a  convention  of  ministers  at  Leith,  for  permitting 
the  titles  of  archbishop  and  bishop  to  remain  during 
the  king's  minority,  although  he  approved  of.  the 
regulations  adopted  in  reference  to  their  elections. 
At  this  time,  his  constitution  was  quite  broken,  and 
he  received  an  additional  shock  by  the  news  of  the 


massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  He  had,  however, 
strength  enough  to  preach  against  it,  which  he 
desired  the  French  ambassador  might  be  acquainted 
with,  but  soon  after  took  to  his  bed,  and  died,  Nov. 
24,  1572.  He  was  interred  at  Edinburgh,  several 
lords  attending,  and  particularly  the  earl  of  Morton, 
that  day  chosen  regent,  who,  when  he  was  laid  in 
his  grave,  exclaimed, "  There  lies  he  who  never  feared 
the  face  of  man,  who  hath  been  often  threatened  with 
dag  and  dagger,  but  yet  hath  ended  his  days  in  peace 
and  honour ;  for  he  had  God's  providence  watching 
over  him  in  an  especial  manner  when  his  life  was 
sought."  The  .character  of  this  eminent  reformer 
has  been  sketched  by  doctor  Robertson,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Scotland,  who,  in  observing  upon  the  severity 
of  his  deportment,  impetuosity  of  temper,  and  zeal- 
ous intolerance,  observes,  that  the  qualities  which 
now  render  him  less  amiable,  fitted  him  to  advance 
the  reformation  among  a  fierce  people,  and  enabled 
him  to  encounter  dangers,  and  surmount  opposition, 
to  which  a  more  gentle  spirit  would  have  yielded. 
John  Knox  was  a  man  of  exalted  principles,  great 
intellectual  energy,  undaunted  intrepidity,  and  ex- 
emplary piety  and  morality.  He  was  twice  married, 
and  had  two  sons  by  his  first  wife.  His  writings,  in 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  are,  a  Faithful 
Admonition  to  the  Professors  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
in  the  Kingdom  of  England  (1554);  a  Letter  to  Queen 
Mary,  Regent  of  Scotland  ;  a  Steady  Exhortation  to 
England  for  the  speedy  embracing  of  Christ's  Gospel. 
After  his  death  appeared  his  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion of  Religion  within  the  Realm  of  Scotland,  to  the 
fourth  edition  of  which  (Edinburgh,  1732,  folio)  areap- 
pended  all  his  other  works.  See  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox. 

KNOX,  VICESIMUS,  D.  D. ;  an  eminent  divine, 
author  of  a  variety  of  works,  both  in  theology  and 
polite  literature.  He  was  born  Dec.  8,  1 752,  and 
educated  at  Oxford.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
was  chosen  his  successor  in  the  head-mastership  of 
Tunbridge  grammar  school,  over  which  he  presided 
thirty-three  years,  till,  retiring  in  1812,  he  was  him- 
self, in  turn,  succeeded  by  his  son.  His  works,  many 
of  which  have  been  translated  into  various  European 
languages,  are,  Essays,  moral  and  literary  (three  vols. 
8vo  and  12mo) ;  Liberal  Education  (two  volumes, 
8vo  and  12mo);  Winter  Evenings  (three  volumes, 
8vo  and  12mo)  ;  Personal  Nobility,  or  Letters  to  a 
young  Nobleman  (one  volume,  12mo) ;  Christian 
Philosophy  (two  volumes,  12rno)  ;  Considerations  on 
the  Nature  and  Efficacy  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (one 
volume,  8vo),  and  a  pamphlet  on  the  National  Impor- 
tance of  Classical  Education,  with  a  variety  of  ser- 
mons on  different  occasions  ;  expurgated  editions  of 
Horace  and  Juvenal,  and  a  series  of  selections  from 
the  works  of  the  best  English  authors,  generally 
known  as  Elegant  Extracts,  and  Elegant  Epistles. 
Doctor  Knox  wrote  the  Latin  language  with  great 
purity  and  elegance,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  He 
died  Sept.  6,1821. 

KOBOLD,  in  Germany;  a  spirit  which  differs  from 
the  spectre  in  never  having  been  a  living  human 
creature.  It  corresponds  to  the  English  goblin.  The 
kobold  is  connected  with  a  house,  or  a  family,  and 
appears  in  bodily  shape.  Though  inclined  to  mis- 
chievous teazing,  they  do,  on  the  whole,  more  good 
than  evil  to  men,  except  when  irritated.  In  the  mines, 
they  are  thought  to  appear,  sometimes  in  the  shape 
of  a  blue  flame,  sometimes  in  that  of  a  dwarfish  child, 
and  to  indicate  rich  veins.  They  do  the  miners  mis- 
chief when  disturbed  by  them. 

KOCH,  CHRISTOPHER,  WILLIAM,  professor  of  law, 
at  Strasburg,  and  a  writer  well  versed  in  the  history 
of  the  middle  ages,  born  1737,  at  Buxweiler,  in 
Alsace,  conducted  the  school  for  teaching  public  law 
in  Strasburg  with  sucli  success,  that  scholars  flocked 
x2 
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thither  from  the  most  distant  countries.  In  1761, 
Koch  published  his  Commentatio  de  Collatione  Digni- 
tatem et  Beneficiorum  ecclesiasticorum  in  Jin/i'-rid 
Germanico,  and,  in  1789,  his  Commentary  upon  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction.  In  Paris,  he  collected  (1762) 
materials  for  the  continuation  of  the  Historia  Zaerin- 
go-Badensii,  which  appeared  under  the  name  of 
Schoepflin,  who,  however,  had  only  composed  the 
first  volume.  In  1780,  Joseph  II.  conferred  upon 
Koch  the  rank  of  nobleman.  He  remained  a  profes- 
sor in  Strasburg,  until  the  university  was  broken  up. 
In  1789,  he  was  sent  as  deputy  to  Paris,  by  the  Pro- 
tr-tnnts  in  Alsace,  in  order  to  obtain  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  civil  and  religious  freedom,  which 
was  effected  by  the  decree  of  the  17th  August,  1790. 
After  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  he  was  sent, 
by  the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  as  deputy  to 
the  legislative  assembly,  where  he  showed  himself  a 
friend  to  constitutional  monarchy.  The  anarchists 
threw  him  into  prison,  from  which  he  was  not  deliv- 
ered till  after  eleven  months'  confinement,  and  the 
overthrow  of  Robespierre.  In  1802,  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  tribunate,  in  which  capacity  he  did 
much  for  the  restoration  of  order  in  church  affairs, 
and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Protestant  university 
in  Strasburg.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  tribunate, 
Koch  refused  to  fill  any  other  office  ;  but  the  govern- 
ment granted  him,  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part, 
a  salary  of  3000  francs,  and,  in  1810,  the  title  of  rec- 
tor in  the  university  at  Strasburg.  He  died  Oct.  25, 
1813.  Besides  the  above-named  works,  he  is  the 
author  of  the  following  : — Tables  genealogiques  des 
maisons  souveraines  de  {'Europe  (Strasburg,  1782 — 
1784) ;  Hist,  abregee  des  Traites  de  Paix  depuis  la 
Paix  de  tVestphalie  (Basil,  1791,  4  vols.  ;  continued 
byScholl,  Paris,  1818,  15  volumes);  Tableau  des 
Revolutions  de  I'  Europe  depuis  le  Bouleversement  de 
I'Empire  Romain  en  Occident  (Basil,  1802,  Paris, 
1814  et  seq.,  four  vols.);  and  Table  des  Traites  entre 
la  France  et  les  Puissances  etrangeres  depuis  la  Paix 
de  Westphalie  ;  with  a  new  collection  of  diplomatic 
documents  (Basil,  1802).  Koch  was  a  man  of  great 
acuteness,  equanimity,  patience,  and  nobleness  of 
character. 

KOENIG  ;  German  for  king ;  prefixed  to  many 
geographical  names,  as,  Konigsberg  (king's  mountain). 

KOH ;  an  Indo-Germanic  word,  signifying  moun- 
tain ;  e.  g.  Hindookoh  (mountains  of  India). 

KOLA  ;  a  seaport  of  Russia,  the  chief  town  in 
Russian  Lapland  (now  called  the  circle  of  Kola),  in 
Archangelskoe ;  540  miles  N.  Petersburg ;  Ion.  33° 
0'  E. ;  lat.  68°  32'  N.  ;  houses,  fifty  ;  churches,  two. 
It  is  situated  near  the  ]S7orth  sea,  on  the  river  Kola, 
which  forms  a  bay  at  its  mouth,  where  is  a  considera- 
ble fishery  for  whales,  sea-dogs,  and  other  fish,  which 
the  inhabitants  cure  for  sale.  The  circle,  including 
the  whole  of  Russian  Lapland,  is  very  dreary  and 
thinly  peopled,  supposed  to  contain  not  more  than 
2000  inhabitants. 

KOLBERG.     See  Colberg. 

KOL1N.     See  Colin. 

KOLLER,  BARON  OF  ;  Austrian  field-marshal-lieu- 
tenant ;  one  of  the  commissioners  who  accompanied 
Napoleon,  in  1814,  to  Elba,  after  his  abdication.  Kol- 
ler  had  to  protect  Napoleon  against  a  rabble  infuriated 
by  priests  and  ultras,  and  always  preserved  the  great 
coat  of  Napoleon,  who  had  put  on  his  (Keller's) 
uniform,  in  order  to  be  less  exposed  to  danger.  When 
Koller  returned  from  Elba,  he  fulfilled  Napoleon's 
wish  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  commerce  between 
Genoa  and  Elba.  The  conduct  of  Koller  is  highly 
praiseworthy,  if  we  consider  how  much  the  passions 
of  men  were  excited  against  Napoleon,  and  how 
much  a  liberal  treatment  of  him  was  misconstrued. 
General  Koller  afterwards  served  with  the  Austrian 


army  in  Naples.     He  died  Aug.  23,  1826.     fie  left 
an  excellent  collection  of  antiques. 

KOM,  or  COM,  or  KOOM  (ancient  Choand);  a  • 
town  of  Persia,  in  Irak  ;  150  miles  N.  Ispahan  ;  Ion. 
51°  14'  E. ;  lat.  34°  20'  N. ;  population,  about  15,000. 
It  is  said  to  have  contained,  formerly,  15,000  houses, 
but  is  now  much  reduced,  and  exhibits  extensive 
ruins.  It  is  esteemed  by  the  Persians  a  holy  city, 
and  has  a  celebrated  mosque,  and  an  asylum  for 
debtors,  who  are  protected  and  supported.  One  of 
the  mosques  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  Persians, 
because  of  the  sepulchres  of  Shah  Sophy,  and  his  son 
Shah  Abbas  II.,  and  that  of  Sidy  Fatima,  grand- 
daughter of  Mohammed.  These  tombs  are  frequented 
by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Persia,  who  resort  hither 
once  a  year  to  pay  their  devotions.  Kom  is  cele- 
brated for  manufacturing  the  best  sabres  and  poniards 
of  all  Persia.  The  walls  of  the  town  are  lofty, 
and  it  has  seven  gates.  The  grand  bazar  crosses 
the  town  from  one  gate  to  the  other  ;  besides  which, 
there  are  others  well  furnished  with  coffee-houses, 
and  shops  of  various  kinds.  The  country  round 
about  is  fertile  in  rice  and  fruit. 

KOMORN,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Komorn, 
in  Hungary,  with  11,500  inhabitants,  has  a  gymna- 
sium, and  carries  on  some  commerce.  On  the  island 
of  Schutt,  2000  paces  distant,  between  the  Waag 
and  Danube,  is  a  fortress,  recently  erected,  which  is 
rendered  almost  impregnable  by  nature  and  art. 

KONIGSBERG  (that  is,  king's  mountain) ;  the 
capital  of  Prussia  Proper,  seat  of  many  civil  and 
military  authorities,  and  superior  judicial  tribunals  ; 
63,800  inhabitants;  4108  houses;  lat.  54°  42'  12"  N. ; 
Ion.  20°  29'  E.  It  is  situated  on  the  Pregel,  not  far 
from  the  influx  of  this  river  into  the  Frische  Haff. 
Konigsberg  is  an  important  seaport  of  the  Baltic,  and 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Hanseatic  league.  It  has 
some  considerable  buildings,  as,  for  instance,  the 
cathedral,  with  the  tombs  of  the  grand  masters  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  and  the  dukes.  The  university  of 
Konigsberg  was  founded  in  1544,  by  the  margrave 
Albert  I.,  duke  of  Prussia,  and  has  at  present  300 
students.  It  is  largely  endowed  for  poor  students. 
The  library  contains  60,000  volumes.  The  astronomer 
Bessel  is  a  professor  of  this  university.  Kant  taught 
here  a  long  time.  Large  vessels  cannot  sail  up  to 
the  city,  but  they  are  obliged  to  remain  at  Pillau,  the 
fortress  and  port  of  Konigsberg.  Its  commerce  has 
very  much  declined. 

KONIGSMARK,  MARIA  AURORA,  countess  of,  one 
of  the  many  mistresses  of  Augustus  II.,  king  of 
Poland,  and  elector  of  Saxony,  born  about  1678,  was 
descended  from  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Branden- 
burg. She  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  women 
of  her  age,  on  account  of  her  personal  charms  and 
uncommon  talents,  and  of  the  part  which  she  per- 
formed in  politics.  While  a  girl,  she  wrote  and 
spoke  Swedish,  German,  French,  Italian,  and  English, 
read  the  classics  in  the  original,  had  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  history  and  geography,  and  even  com- 
posed poems  in  French  and  Italian.  She  played  on 
several  instruments,  composed  music,  and  sang,  and 
painted  with  great  skill.  Several  proofs  of  her 
talent  for  painting  still  remain  at  Quedlinburg.  She 
had  also  a  delicate  wit,  and  fine  powers  of  conversa- 
tion. Thus  gifted  and  accomplished,  she  arrived,  in 
1694,  in  Dresden,  with  her  two  sisters.  The  elector 
fell  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight.  She  rejected,  for 
a  long  time,  all  his  offers,  though  he  tried  every 
means  to  gain  her  :  at  last  she  yielded,  and  appeared 
at  court  as  his  mistress.  She  bore  him  a  son,  the 
famous  marshal  Saxe  (q.  v.).  But  when  the  passion 
of  the  fickle  king  cooled,  the  countess  knew  how  to 
sustain  her  misfortune  with  dignity ;  and  he  always 
remained  on  terms  of  friendship  with  her.  By  his 
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influence  she  was  appointed,  by  the  court  of  Vienna, 
superintendent  of  Quedlinburg  (in  1700),  where  she 
resided,  at  intervals,  until  her  death.  The  king's 
esteem  for  her  talents  appears  from  the  circumstance 
that  he  sent  her,  in  1702,  to  Charles  XII.,  to  negotiate 
a  peace  ;  but  Charles  refused  to  see  her.  She  died 
in  1728.  She  was  beloved  by  all  around  her,  and 
very  benevolent  towards  the  poor.  Her  brother, 
count  Philip  Christopher,  the  last  male  of  this  family, 
was  assassinated,  in  1694,  in  the  castle  of  Hanover, 
by  the  order  of  the  elector  Ernest  Augustus,  because 
he  had  offered  to  assist  the  princess  Sophia  Dorothea 
(who  died  in  prison  at  Alilen,  1726)  in  her  projected 
flight. 

KONIGSTEIN;  a  mountain-fortress,  on  the  Elbe, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  not  far  from  the  frontier 
of  Bohemia.  It  is  impregnable.  A  solitary  mountain 
of  sandstone  rises  1400  feet  almost  perpendicularly: 
the  surface  is  more  than  a  mile  in  circumference. 
But  the  fortress  is  of  no  military  importance,  as  it 
cannot  serve  for  a  rallying  point  or  point  of  support 
for  an  army,  nor  impede  the  march  of  an  enemy.  It 
is  very  useful,  however,  as  a  place  of  deposit  for 
precious  articles,  for  instance,  the  invaluable  pictures 
of  the  Dresden  gallery,  in  times  of  war.  It  cannot 
be  undermined,  nor  can  it  be  reduced  by  cutting  off 
its  supplies,  as  the  small  garrison  necessary  to  hold 
it,  can  raise  grain  enough  for  their  subsistence  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain.  There  is  a  well  1172  feet  deep. 
About  600  people  reside  on  the  top.  The  cannon 
of  the  fortress  command  the  town  below  it  on  the 
river  Elbe.  The  Lilienstein  (q.  v.)  is  opposite. 

KOPECK  ;  a  Russian  coin.    See  Copeck,  and  Coin. 

KOPF  ;  German  for  head;  appearing  in  many 
geographical  words,  for  summit ;  also  koppe. 

KORAIS.     See  Corny. 

KORAN  (Al-Koran,  i.  e.  the  Koran,  which  means 
originally  the  reading,  or  that  which  is  to  be  read; 
also  called  al  For/can,  because  it  is  divided  into  114 
suras  or  chapters  ;  also  al  Moshaf,  the  volume  ; 
al  Kitah,  the  book ;  al  Dhikr,  the  recollection)  is 
the  religious  code  of  the  Mohammedans,  written  in 
Arabic  by  Mohammed.  The  parts  were  collected 
into  a  volume  by  Mohammed's  father-in-law  and 
successor,  Abubekir.  According  to  the  Mohamme- 
dan doctrine,  the  prophet  received  the  Koran  from  the 
angel  Gabriel,  written  upon  parchment  made  of  the 
skin  of  the  ram  which  Abraham  sacrificed  in  the 
room  of  his  son  Isaac.  The  volume  was  ornamented 
with  precious  stones,  gold,  and  silver,  from  Paradise. 
According  to  other  traditions,  Mohammed  is  said  to 
have  drawn  up  the  Koran  with  the  assistance  of  a 
Persian  Jew,  rabbi  Warada  Ebn  Nawsal,  and  a  Nes- 
torian  monk,  the  abbot  of  the  convent  of  Addol 
Kaisi,  at  Bosra,  in  Syria;  but  nothing  certain  is 
known  respecting  these  two  persons,  though  it  appears 
beyond  a  doubt,  less  from  the  author's  doctrines  than 
from  the  expressions,  his  tales,  and  his  mentioning 
several  prophets,  &c.,  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  though  he  himself 
cites  only  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Psalms.  In  the 
twenty-first  chapter,  he  represents  the  Almighty  as 
saying,  "  I  have  promised  in  the  books  of  Moses  and 
in  the  Psalms,  that  my  virtuous  servants  on  earth 
shall  have  the  earth  for  their  inheritance."  A  num- 
ber of  passages  might  be  quoted  which  prove  his 
knowledge  of  the  whole  Bible ;  and  not  only  was  he 
acquainted  with  the  religious  systems  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians,  but  also  with  those  of  the  Sabasans  and 
Magians,  from  all  of  which  he  seems  to  have  drawn 
materials  which  he  incorporated  into  a  system,  after 
the  idea  of  establishing  a  religion  in  his  country, 
where  numberless  sects  of  pagans,  Jews,  Christians, 
Sabzeans,  and  Magians  existed,  had  risen  in  his  mind. 
He  lived,  as  is  well  known,  much  in  solitude,  where 


he  doubtless  meditated  on  his  doctrine,  and  the  great 
mission  which  he  thought  himself  called  upon  to 
accomplish.  He  does  not  reject  the  doctrines  of  any 
sect,  but  takes  from  all.  He  asserts  that  he  wishes 
to  restore  the  true  faith  to  its  purity.  The  unity  of 
God  is  his  fundamental  doctrine,  which  is  clearly  laid 
down  in  the  symbol  of  the  Moslem — "  God  is  God, 
and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet."  The  unity  of  God 
is  the  very  aim  of  his  mission,  and,  according  to  him, 
had  been  the  essence  and  the  basis  of  all  true  reli- 
gion, with  which  ceremonies  and  customs  were  only 
accidentally  connected.  Thus  he  says,  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  Koran,  "  We  make  no  difference 
between  that  which  God  has  taught  us,  and  that 
which  Abraham,  Isaac,  Ishmael,  the  twelve  tribes, 
Moses  and  Jesus  have  learned  from  the  Lord.  We 
believe  in  God,  and  are  Moslem."  And,  in  the  fourth 
chapter,  it  is  said,  "  God  commands  thee  to  receive 
the  religion  which  he  prescribed  to  Noah,  which  he 
has  revealed  unto  thee,  and  which  he  imparted  to 
Abraham,  Moses,  and  Jesus."  Who  can  say  whether 
it  was  the  desire  of  establishing  pure  monotheism  in 
his  country,  or  ambition,  which  led  him  to  call  him- 
self a  prophet  ?  But  even  in  the  way  in  which  he 
speaks  of  his  inspirations,  we  may  discern  an  endea- 
vour not  to  deviate  from  ideas  already  adopted, 
or,  at  least,  the  evidence  of  his  being  strongly 
influenced  by  them.  He  professed  to  have  nocturnal 
intercourse  with  the  angel  Gabriel,  who  brought  him 
the  Koran  precisely  as  it  stands,  verse  for  verse, 
chapter  for  chapter,  from  heaven.  In  the  doctrine 
of  the  Magians,  the  angel  Gabriel  is  the  angel  of 
revelation.  Besides  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  unity  of  God,  the  Koran  establishes  several  other 
articles  of  faith.  Thus,  in  chapters  four,  six,  seven, 
and  forty-eight,  the  doctrine  of  good  and  bad  angels 
is  set  forth,  which  was  general  with  the  Arabians 
before  Mohammed.  Mohammed  returns  most  fre- 
quently to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  and  the 
last  judgment.  The  way  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
set  it  forth  has  much  similarity  with  that  of  St  Paul. 
He  even  borrows  expressions  from  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  scriptures,  when  he  speaks  of  the  last 
judgment.  In  chapter  forty-three,  it  is  said,  "  When 
the  trumpet  sounds  the  second  time,  they  shall  rise 
quickly  from  the  graves  to  appear  before  God  ;"  and 
further,  "A  sound  of  the  trumpet  of  judgment  will 
assemble  all  men  before  my  throne,  and  every  one 
shall  there  receive  the  reward  of  his  deeds."  In 
regard  to  the  form  of  the  last  judgment,  Mohammed 
followed  the  doctrines  of  the  Jews  and  Magians;  for 
instance,  the  passage  of  the  narrow  bridge  Al-Sirat 
(q.  v.),  the  book  in  which  all  the  actions  of  men  are 
set  down,  and  the  scale  in  which  they  are  weighed. 
Mohammed's  paradise,  too,  is  quite  Jewish  and 
Magian.  Another  dogma  is  set  forth  in  the  Koran, 
yet  not  explicitly,  that  of  the  unchangeable  decrer- 
of  God.  Mohammed  used  the  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nation with  great  success,  to  infuse  into  his  adherents 
undaunted  courage,  which  elevated  them  above  all 
perils.  Probably  he  adopted,  in  this  case,  views 
already  widely  spread.  With  the  Sabaeans,  the  beliei 
in  predestination  was  firmly  established,  and  founded 
on  the  unchangeable  course  of  the  stars,  and  their 
influence  upon  the  life  and  actions  of  men  and  the 
course  of  events.  With  the  Magians  this  doctrine 
followed  from  their  system  of  the  good  and  evil  prin- 
ciples, and  probably  it  had  passed  from  both  to  the 
Arabians.  In  regard  to  religious  exercises,  too, 
Mohammed  adopted  such  as  he  found,  giving  more 
universality  and  precision  to  those  which  were  vague. 
The  Koran  prescribes  prayer,  fasting,  alms,  and  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  first  includes  everything 
relating  to  the  purifications  and  ablutions  by  which 
the  faithful  prepares  himself  for  jirayer.  Mohammed 
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considered  this  exercise  of  the  greatest  importance. 
When  the  Tayesites  sent  an  embassy  to  the  prophet 
to  request  him  to  absolve  them  from  the  troublesome 
observance  of  this  exercise,  his  answer  was,  "  Reli- 
gion is  nothing  without  prayer."  In  another  passage 
Be  calls  prayer  the  "  key  to  paradise."  He  surpassed 
the  severity  of  the  rabbis,  and  prescribed  prayer  five 
times  a  day,  with  the  face  turned  towards  Mecca. 
Turning  the  face,  during  prayer,  toward  a  certain 
point,  is  a  common  custom  with  the  Orientals.  It 
was  particularly  so  with  the  Jews,  Satxeans,  and 
Magians,  who  call  the  point  to  which  they  turn  kebla. 
In  the  beginning,  Mohammed  adopted  the  same  kebla 
with  the  Jews,  i.  e.  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  In  the 
second  year,  he  changed  the  kebla  to  Mecca.  The 
way  which  he  prescribed  for  calling  the  people  to 
prayer  was  at  first  that  of  the  Jews  and  Christians, 
but  he  afterwards  adopted  another.  To  give  alms, 
was  always  a  particular  trait  of  the  Arabians,  but 
Mohammed  made  it  obligatory.  The  pilgrimage,  or 
something  similar,  had  existed  with  most  sects  before 
him.  In  respect  to  the  civil  laws,  relating  to  poly- 
gamy, divorce,  inheritance,  &c.,  Mohammed  followed 
step  for  step,  the  laws  of  Moses  and  the  decisions  of 
the  rabbis,  only  adapting  them  to  the  customs  and 
prejudices  of  his  countrymen.  As  for  the  propa- 
gation of  his  religion,  Mohammed  only  requires 
from  converts  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  of 
his  fundamental  doctrine ;  he  enjoins  no  abjura- 
tion, no  violent  separation  from  a  former  faith.  To 
the  Jews  he  says,  that  he  only  comes  to  restore  the 
faith  of  their  fathers  in  its  purity ;  to  the  Christians, 
that  Jesus  is  the  best  of  prophets,  and  sometimes  he 
wishes  to  pass  with  them  as  the  Paraclete.  Except- 
ing the  worship  of  idols,  which  was  positively  against 
his  fundamental  doctrines,  he  attacks  few  old  customs; 


would  only  become  hypocrites" — a  sentiment  probably 
caused  by  the  state  of  the  Christian  and  Jewish  sects, 
with  which  he  was  acquainted.  The  description  of  his 
paradise  is  voluptuous  and  glowing.  The  language 
of  the  Koran  is  considered  the  purest  Arabic,  and 
contains  such  charms  of  style  and  poetic  beauties, 
that  it  remains  inimitable.  Its  moral  precepts  are 
pure.  A  man  who  should  observe  them  strictly, 
would  lead  a  virtuous  life.  "  From  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Ganges,"  says  Gibbon,  "  the  Koran  is  acknow- 
ledged as  the  fundamental  code,  not  only  of  theology, 
but  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence ;  and  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  actions  and  the  property  of 
mankind,  are  guarded  by  the  infallible  and  immut- 
able sanction  of  the  will  of  God."  The  Koran  repeat- 
edly enjoins  belief  in  one  God,  and  implicit  obedience 
towards  him,  charity,  mildness,  abstinence  from 
spirituous  liquors,  toleration,  and  ascribes  particular 
merit  to  death  in  the  cause  of  religion.  It  is  about 
equal  in  size  to  the  New  Testament.  It  differs 
greatly  from  the  Bible  by  forming  one  whole,  instead 
of  being  a  collection  of  very  different  books,  uncon- 
nected with  each  other.  The  divisions  sometimes 
have  strange  inscriptions.  Many  elevated  passages 
adorn  the  Koran,  but  it  often  becomes  tedious  by  its 
repetitions.  The  Koran  is  daily  read  once  through 
in  the  mosques  of  the  sultan  and  the  adjoining  cha- 
pels. (See  Islam,  and  Mohammed.)  It  was  first 
printed  by  Alex.  Paganinus  Brixiensis,  at  Venice, 
according  to  some  about  1509,  according  to  others 
in  1518,  or  as  late  as  1530.  In  Thesei  Ambr.  Albo- 
ntiuii  Introd.  in  Chaldaic.  Linguam  (Pavia,  1539), 
this  edition  is  mentioned,  and  a  passage  cited,  with 
reference  to  the  sheet  and  the  page ;  it  has,  there- 
fore, certainly  existed,  but  no  copy  is  to  be  found  in 
»ny  library.  The  earliest  edition,  at  present  known, 


is  by  Abr.  Hinkelmann  (Hamb.,  1694,  4to) ;  another, 
with  a  Latin  translation  (Padua,  1698,  fol.) ;  still 
another  was  published  by  order  of  Catharine  II.,  by 
Mo! lali  Usman  Ismael  (Petersburg,  1787,  small 
folio ;  new  edition,  1790,  and  1793 ;  reprinted, 
Kasan,  1809,  fol.;  another  ed.,  Kasan,  1803,  large 
•I  to) ;  Latin  translations  after  that  of  Robert  us  RetK 
ncnsis  (Ketenensis)  ("Bale,  1543,  fol.  new  ed.,  Zurich, 
1550,  fol.);  one  also  by  Reineccius  (Leipsic,  1721); 
an  Italian  translation,  made  after  the  Latin  (Venice, 
1547,  4to) ;  French  translations  by  And.  du  Ryer 
(Paris,  1649  ;  Leyden,  1672,  12mo,  and  the  Hague, 
1683  or  1684, 12mo),  with  the  introduction  by  Sales, 
(2  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1770  or  1775,  12mo) ;  by 
Savary,  (Paris,  1782,  2  vols.;  new  ed.,  Amst,  1786, 
2  vols.;  and  Paris,  1798  (an  VII.);  English  versions, 
by  Sale  (London,  1734,  4to,  1764,  1801,  and  1812.) 
The  edition  of  London  (1649,  4to ;  new  edition, 
1 688)  is  merely  translated  from  the  French  transla- 
tion of  Du  Ryer;  German  translation  by  Schweigger 
(Nuremberg,  1616;  2d  edit.,  1623).  The  Italian 
translation  has  been  followed  in  that  of  Megerlin 
(Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  1772),  that  of  Boysen 
(Halle,  1775),  and  that  of  Augusti  (Weissenfels  and 
Leipsic,  1798).  A  Dutch  translation  of  the  Koran 
appeared  at  Hamburg  (1641),  (after  Schweigger's 
German  Koran),  and  another  by  Glazemaker  (Rotter- 
dam, 1698).  A  vocabularium  of  the  Koran  was 
published  by  Willimet  and  Nodockum  ool  Foorkan 
(Calcutta,  1811,  4to). 

KORNACH,  in  the  East  Indies;  an  elephant 
driver  and  keeper. 

KORNER,  THEODORE  ;  a  German  poet,  particu- 
larly celebrated  for  the  spirited  poems  which  he 
composed  in  the  campaign  against  Napoleon  (1813), 
in  which  he  fell.  He  was  born  in  1791.  His  father 
often  received  Schiller  and  Goethe  in  his  house  at 
Dresden.  Korner  first  studied  mining  at  Freyburg. 
In  1810,  he  went  to  the  university  of  Leipsic,  where 
his  ardent  temperament  led  him  into  acts  of  impru- 
dence, which  obliged  him  to  leave  Leipsic.  He 
went  to  Vienna,  where  he  wrote  several  dramas.  In 
1813,  when  all  Germany  took  up  arms  against  Na- 
poleon, Korner  served  in  the  corps  of  Lutzow,  a 
Prussian  officer.  In  the  battle  of  Kitzen,  he  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  head,  but  recovered  during 
the  armistice,  and,  Aug.  26,  1813,  fell  on  the  field 
of  battle,  pierced  by  a  ball.  An  hour  before,  he  had 
finished  his  famous  song,  the  Address  to  his  Sword, 
and  read  it  to  his  comrades.  An  iron  monument 
shows  the  place  where  he  rests  under  an  oak  tree, 
near  the  village  of  Wobbelin,  in  Mecklenburg.  His 
father  has  published  thirty-two  of  his  war-songs, 
under  the  title  Leier  und  Schwert — Lyre  and  Sword 
(Berlin,  sixth  edition,  1824).  Many  of  these  poems 
have  been  set  to  music  by  Weber,  and,  taken  as  a 
whole,  are  unique.  They  have  all  become  national 
in  Germany.  Korner's  father  also  published  his 
other  works. 

KOSCIUSKO,  THADDEDS,  the  last  generalissimo 
of  the  republic  of  Poland,  one  of  the  noblest  charac- 
ters of  his  age,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
noble,  though  not  rich  family,  in  Lithuania,  and  was 
born  in  1756.  He  was  educated  in  the  military 
school  at  Warsaw.  The  prince  Adam  Czartoriski, 
perceiving  his  talents  and  industry,  made  him  second 
lieutenant  in  the  corps  of  cadets,  and  sent  him,  at 
his  own  expense,  to  France,  where  he  studied  draw- 
ing and  the  military  art.  After  his  return,  he  was 
made  captain.  But  the  consequences  of  an  unhappy 
passion  for  the  daughter  of  Sosnowski,  marshal  of 
Lithuania  (who  was  afterwards  married  to  the  prince 
Jos.  Lubomirski),  obliged  him  to  leave  Poland.  Soli- 
tary studies,  particularly  in  history  and  mathematics, 
and  an  elevated  character,  prepared  him  for  the 
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struggle  for  freedom,  in  which  he  engaged  under 
Washington,  who  made  him  his  aid.  He  distin- 
guished himself  particularly  at  the  siege  of  Ninety- 
Six,  and  was  very  highly  esteemed  by  the  army  and 
the  commander-iii-chief.  He  and  Lafayette  were  the 
only  foreigners  admitted  into  the  Cincinnati.  Kos- 
ciusko  received  the  rank  of  general,  and,  in  1786,  re- 
turned to  Poland.  When  the  Polish  army  was  formed 
(1789),  the  diet  appointed  him  a  major-general.  He 
declared  himself  for  the  constitution  of  May  3,  1791, 
and  served  under  prince  Joseph  Poniatowski.  In 
the  campaign  of  1792,  he  distinguished  himself 
against  the  Russians  at  Zieleneck  and  Dubienka.  At 
the  latter  place,  under  cover  of  some  works  which 
he  had  thrown  up  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours, 
he  repulsed,  with  4000  men,  three  successive  attacks 
of  18,000  Russians,  who  prevailed  only  after  the  loss 
of  4000  men.  Kosciusko  retired  without  having 
suffered  severely.  When  king  Stanislaus  submitted 
to  Catharine,  he,  with  sixteen  other  officers,  left  the 
army,  and  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  retire  from 
Poland.  He  went  to  Leipsic ;  and  the  legislative 
assembly  of  France,  at  this  time,  gave  him  the  rights 
of  a  French  citizen.  The  Poles  becoming  impatient 
under  the  oppression  of  Russia,  some  of  Kosciusko's 
friends  in  Warsaw  determined  to  make  an  effort  for 
tiie  liberation  of  their  country.  They  chose  Kosci- 
usko their  general,  and  made  him  acquainted  with 
their  plans.  He  imparted  them  to  the  counts  Igna- 
tius Potocki  and  Kolontai  in  Dresden,  who  thought 
the  enterprise  injudicious.  Kosciusko ,  however,  went 
to  the  frontier,  and  sent  general  Zajonczeck  and 
general  Dzialynski  into  the  Russian  provinces  of 
Poland,  to  prepare  every  thing  in  silence.  But 
when  the  Polish  army  was  merged,  in  part,  in  the 
Russian,  and  the  remainder  reduced  to  15,000  men, 
the  insurrection  broke  out  before  the  time  fixed  on. 
In  Posen,  Madalinski  forcibly  opposed  the  disso- 
lution of  his  regiment.  All  now  flew  to  arms  ;  the 
Russian  garrison  was  immediately  expelled  from  Cra- 
cow. Just  at  this  moment,  Kosciusko  entered  the 
city.  The  citizens  now  formed  the  act  of  confederation 
of  Cracow  (March  24,  1794),  and  Kosciusko,  at  their 
head,  called  upon  the  Poles  to  restore  the  constitution 
of  May  3.  Kosciusko  then  advanced  to  meet  the 
Russian  forces.  Without  artillery,  at  the  head  of 
only  4000  men,  part  of  whom  were  only  armed  with 
scythes  and  pikes,  he  defeated  12,000  Russians  at 
Raclawice  (April  4,  1794).  His  army  was  now 
increased  to  9000  men,  and  he  formed  a  junction 
with  general  Grochowski.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Russian  garrisons  of  Warsaw  and  Wilna  had  been  put 
to  death,  or  made  prisoners.  Kosciusko  checked  the 
outbreak  of  popular  fury,  sent  troops  against  Vol- 
hynia,  and  organized  the  government  at  Wrarsaw. 
He  marched  out  of  the  city,  with  13,000  men,  to 
oppose  17,000  Russians  and  Prussians,  attacked 
them  at  Szezekocini,  June  6,  but  was  defeated  after 
an  obstinate  conflict.  He  retreated  to  his  entrenched 
camp  before  Warsaw.  The  Prussians  took  Cracow. 
Disturbances  broke  out,  in  consequence,  in  Warsaw, 
June  28.  The  people  murdered^  a  part  of  the 
prisoners,  and  hung  some  Poles  who  were  connected 
with  the  Russians.  But  Kosciusko  punished  the 
guilty,  and  restored  order.  The  king  of  Prussia 
now  formed  a  junction  with  the  Russians,  and 
l>esieged  AVarsaw  with  60,000  men.  Kosciusko, 
however,  kept  up  the  courage  of  his  countrymen. 
After  two  montlis  of  bloody  fighting,  he  repelled, 
with  10,000  men,  a  general  assault.  All  Great 
Poland  now  rose,  under  Dombrowski,  against  the 
Prussians.  This  circumstance,  together  with  the  loss 
of  a  body  of  artillery,  compelled  the  king  of  Prussia 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Warsaw.  Thus  this  bold  gen- 
eral, with  an  army  of  20,000  regular  troops  and 


40,000  armed  peasants,  maintained  himself  against 
four  hostile  armies,  amounting  in  all  to  150,000  men. 
His  great  power  consisted  in  the  confidence  which 
his  fellow  citizens  reposed  in  him.  The  nephew  of 
the  king,  once  his  general,  served  under  him.  Kos- 
ciusko had  unlimited  power  in  the  republic,  but  he 
displayed  the  integrity  of  Washington  and  the  acti- 
vity of  Caesar.  He  attended  to  procuring  supplies, 
superintended  the  raising  and  payment  of  money, 
and  prevented  plundering  and  fraud, and  was  equally 
active  in  the  council  and  the  field.  His  days  and 
nights,  all  his  powers  were  devoted  to  his  country. 
He  secured  the  administraton  of  justice,  abolished 
bondage,  and  finally  restored  to  the  nation,  May  29, 
in  the  supreme  national  council  which  he  established, 
the  great  power  which  had  been  delegated  to  him. 
Catharine  at  length  decided  the  contest  by  an  over- 
whelming superiority  of  numbers.  Suwaroff  defeated 
the  Poles  under  Sierakowski  at  Brzec,  in  Volhynia, 
September  18  and  19.  Repnin  penetrated  through 
Lithuania,  and  formed  a  union  with  Suwaroff ;  gen- 
eral Fersen  was  to  support  them  with  12,000  men. 
To  prevent  this,  Kosciusko  marched  from  Wai-saw 
with  21,000  men.  Poninski  was  to  have  supported 
him  with  his  division  ;  but  the  Russians  intercepted 
tiie  messenger.  The  united  Russian  armies  under 
Fersen  attacked  the  Poles,  who  were  not  more  than 
one  third  as  strong  as  the  Russians,  October  10,  at 
Macziewice  (about  fifty  miles  from  Warsaw) ;  they 
were  three  times  repulsed,  but,  on  the  fourth  attack, 
they  broke  through  the  Polish  lines.  Kosciusko  fell 
from  his  horse  covered  with  wounds,  exclaiming, 
"  Finis  Poloniee,''  and  was  made  prisoner  by  the 
enemy.  In  losing  him,  his  country  lost  all.  Suwaroff 
stormed  Prague,  November  4 ;  Warsaw  capitulated 
on  the  9th  ;  Madalinski  left  Great  Poland;  an  Aus- 
trian army  appeared  before  Lublin.  But  the  noble 
efforts  of  the  conquered  had  awakened  the  regard  of 
Europe  towards  the  unhappy  country,  and  the  dearest 
hopes  of  the  nation — the  restoration  of  their  mon- 
archy, with  a  free  constitution — found  a  powerful 
support  in  public  opinion.  Catharine  caused  the 
hero  and  his  noble  colleagues,  who  were  prisoners  of 
war,  to  be  thrown  into  a  state  prison.  Paul  I.  gave 
them  their  liberty,  and  distinguished  Kosciusko  by 
marks  of  his  esteem.  He  presented  his  own  sword 
to  the  general,  who  declined  it  with  these  words — 
"  I  no  longer  need  a  sword,  since  I  have  no  longer  a 
country."  To  the  day  of  his  death,  he  never  again 
wore  a  sword.  Paul  then  presented  him  with  1500 
peasants,  and  his  friend  Niemcewicz,  the  poet,  with 
1000.  When  on  the  Russian  frontier,  Kosciusko 
declined  this  present  by  a  letter.  He  and  his  friend 
now  went  by  the  way  of  France  and  London,  where 
Kosciusko  was  treated  with  distinction,  to  America 
(1797).  His  fortune  was  very  small.  On  his  return 
to  his  native  country  after  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
he  had  received  a  pension  from  America,  and  he  now 
found  there  such  a  reception  as  he  deserved.  In 
1798,  he  went  to  France.  His  countrymen  in  the 
Italian  army  presented  to  him  the  sabre  of  John 
Sobieski,  which  had  been  found  (1799)  at  Loretto. 
Napoleon  afterwards  formed  the  plan  of  restoring 
Poland  to  its  place  among  the  nations,  and  thus,  at 
the  same  time,  injuring  Russia  and  extending  his 
own  power  over  the  east  of  Europe.  But  Kosciusko 
would  take  no  part  in  this  struggle,  which  was  con- 
ducted by  Dombrowski,  in  1807  and  1808,  being 
prevented  less  by  ill  health  than  by  having  given  his 
word  to  Paul  I.  never  to  serve  against  the  Russians. 
To  Napoleon's  proposals  he  answered,  that  "  he 
would  exert  himself  in  the  cause  of  Poland,  when  he 
saw  the  country  possessed  of  its  ancient  territories, 
and  having  a  free  constitution."  Fouche  tried  every 
means  to  carry  him  to  Poland.  An  appeal  to  the 
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Poles,  which  appeared  uiulcr  his  name  in  the  Moni- 
tfw  of  November  1,  ISOti,  he  declared  to  be  spurious. 
Having  purcliased  an  estate  in  the  ueighbourliood  of 
Pountainebleau,  he  lived  Uiere  in  retirement  till  1814. 
April  9,  1814,  lie  wrote  to  the  Emperor  Alexander 
to  ask  of  him  an  amnesty  for  the  Poles  in  foreign 
lands,  and  to  request  him  to  become  king  of  Poland, 
and  to  give  to  the  country  a  free  constitution,  like 
that  of  Britain.  In  1815,  he  travelled  with  lord 
Stewart  to  Italy,  and,  in  1816,  he  settled  at  Soleure. 
In  1817,  he  abolished  slavery  on  his  estate  of  Siec- 
nowicze,  in  Poland.  He  afterwards  lived  in  retire- 
ment, enjoying  the  society  of  a  few  friends.  Agri- 
culture was  his  favourite  occupation.  A  full  with 
his  horse  from  a  precipice,  not  far  from  Vevay,  occa- 
sioned his  death,  October  16,  1817,  at  Soleure.  He 
was  never  married.  In  1818,  prince  Jablonowski, 
at  the  expense  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  removed 
his  body,  which,  at  the  request  of  the  senate,  the 
emperor  allowed  to  be  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  the 
kings  at  Cracow.  A  monument  was  also  erected 
to  his  memory,  and  the  women  of  Poland  went  into 
mourning  for  his  loss. 

KOSEGARTEN,  Louis  THEOBOL,  a  poet  and 
preacher,  was  born  February  1,  1758,  at  Greves- 
nuihlen,  a  small  town  of  Mecklenburg,  studied  at 
Griefswald,  was  for  a  long  time  a  tutor  in  the  family 
of  a  nobleman  in  Pomerania,  became,  in  1792,  a 
preacher  at  Altenkirchen,  in  the  island  of  Rugen, 
and  was  made,  in  1793,  doctor  of  theology.  Upon 
this  patriarchal  island  he  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of 
nature,  his  family,  poetry,  literature,  and  in  a  faithful 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  a  number  of 
happy  years,  till  he  received,  in  1807,  an  invitation 
to  a  professorship  at  Griefswald.  He  died  there, 
October  26,  1818,  rector  of  the  university,  in  the 
sixty-first  year  of  his  age.  The  fruits  of  his  leisure 
hours — his  romances,  for  instance,  Ida  von  Plessen 
(2  vols.) ;  his  rhapsodies,  his  legends,  his  epic-idylic 
poems  Jukunde,  and  Inselfahrt;  his  patriotic  songs  ; 
several  translations,  of  which  Richardson's  Clarissa 
is  the  most  distinguished — have  obtained  for  him  no 
mean  rank  in  German  literature.  His  muse,  often 
full  of  natural  power  and  fire,  frequently  runs  into 
bombast  and  prolixity.  His  collected  poems  ap- 
peared at  Griefswald,  1824,  in  twelve  volumes. 

KOSLOFF,  IWAN,  a  Russian  nobleman,  born 
about  1780,  passed  his  youth  in  the  great  world. 
In  the  social  circles  of  the  nobles  of  Moscow  and 
St  Petersburg,  he  led  an  animated,  rather  than  a 
busy  life.  His  genius  was  not  as  yet  awakened; 
still  he  loved  literature,  was  master  of  the  French 
and  Italian  languages,  and  familiar  with  their  classics. 
But  he  had  recourse  to  these  studies  only  when  in 
want  of  occupation,  and  to  recruit  his  mind  exhausted 
by  dissipation.  His  activity  was  mainly  devoted  to 
the  pleasures  of  this  world,  and  the  care  of  his 
family.  When  about  forty  years  old,  he  was  attacked 
with  a  severe  sickness,  which  deprived  him  of  the 
use  of  his  feet.  Removed  thus  at  once  from  the 
company  which  he  loved,  loneliness  compelled  him 
to  seek  in  himself  an  indemnification  for  the  loss  of 
worldly  pleasure.  This  stroke  did  not  prostrate  him: 
on  the  contrary,  his  mind  took  a  higher  flight.  He 
became  a  poet.  The  ideal  world  which  he  now 
inhabited  indemnified  him  fully  for  the  reality  of 
which  he  was  deprived.  Upon  his  bed  of  pain  he 
learned  to  know  himself,  and  discovered  in  himself  a 
talent  hitherto  unknown  to  him.  In  a  short  time  he 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  English  language  and 
literature.  Yet  a  more  severe  trial  awaited  him :  he 
lost  his  sight.  This  misfortune  did  not  depress  his 
courage :  on  the  contrary,  he  made  it  a  means  of 
moral  and  spiritual  elevation.  With  his  blindness 
burst  forth  his  poetic  spirit.  He  soon  commenced 


the  study  of  the  German  language,  and  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  classical  poetry  of  Germany. 
Since  then  Kosloff  has  lived  in  the  world  of  recollec- 
tion and  of  fancy.  He  is  endowed  with  an  extraor- 
dinary memory,  and  retains  every  thing  which  he 
learns.  He  writes  poetical  epistles  to  his  friends, 
who  gather  around  him,  not  to  cheer  him,  but  to 
delight  themselves  with  his  conversation.  That  pro- 
vidence which  veiled  his  eyes,  said  to  his  soul,  "  Let 
there  be  light."  His  conversation  is  rich  and  full  of 
spirit.  Notwithstanding  the  trifling  character  of  his 
early  life,  he  takes  a  lively  interest  in  all  that  is 
noble,  great,  and  manly.  Kosloff  has  made  some 
very  good  translations  from  English  and  Italian 
poetry.  His  Monk,  in  poetic  power,  reminds  one  of 
Byron's  Giaour.  His  translation  of  the  Bride  of 
Abydos  was  published  at  St  Petersburg,  1826.  Kos- 
loft'  has  of  late  been  employed  on  a  great  work,  the 
materials  of  which  are  taken  from  Russian  history,  in 
the  time  of  the  empress  Anne. 

KOTTAH  (Sanscrit,  for  dwelling};  the  ending 
of  a  great  number  of  Hindoo  geographical  names, 
like  the  German  Heim  (q.  v.)  and  the  English  ham. 
(q.  v.) 

KOTZEBUE,  AUGUSTUS  FREDERIC  FERDINAND 
VON,  a  prolific  German  writer,  was  born  May  3, 1761, 
at  Weimar.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  entered 
the  university  of  Jena,  where  his  inclination  for  the 
drama,  already  awakened  at  Weimar  by  the  cele- 
brated company  of  players  in  that  city,  was  confirmed 
by  his  connexion  with  a  private  theatre.  The  mar- 
riage of  his  sister  to  a  gentleman  of  Duisburg  induced 
him  to  enter  the  university,  then  at  that  place ;  but, 
in  1779,  he  returned  to  Jena,  and  studied  law;  with- 
out, however,  ceasing  to  compose  for  the  theatre. 
On  leaving  the  university  he  was  admitted  a  lawyer. 
He  imitated  Schiller,  Goethe,  Wieland,  Hermes, 
Brandes,  and  Musseus.  In  1781,  he  went  to  St 
Petersburg,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Prussian  minister 
at  that  court,  and  became  secretary  to  the  governor- 
general,  Von  Bawr,  who  died  two  years  afterwards. 
He  had,  however,  recommended  Kotzebue  to  the 
empress,  and  she  became  his  patroness.  He  was 
finally  appointed  president  of  the  government  of 
Esthonia,  and,  as  such,  was  ennobled;  inconsequence 
of  which  he  wrote  his  work  On  Nobility,  in  which 
he  defended  this  institution,  after  having  often 
attacked  it  as  a  poet.  In  1790,  on  a  journey  to  Pyr- 
mont,  he  published  his  notorious  Doctor  Bahrdt  with 
the  Iron  Forehead,  under  the  name  of  Knigge,  by 
which  he  sank  greatly  in  public  esteem.  In  1795, 
he  retired  to  a  country  place  about  thirty-five  miles 
from  Narva,  in  Esthonia,  but  soon  after  removed  to 
Weimar,  with  a  pension  of  1000  guilders,  and  again 
returned  to  Petersburg,  where  his  sons  were  edu- 
cated in  the  imperial  military  school.  Although  he 
had  a  passport,  yet,  on  his  arrival  at  the  frontiers,  he 
was  arrested,  and  sent  to  Siberia,  without  learning 
the  reason.  A  small  drama  of  his,  an  indirect  eulogy 
of  Paul  I.,  was  translated  into  Russian,  and  laid,  in 
manuscript,  before  the  emperor,  who  was  so  delighted 
with  it,  that  he  recalled  Kotzebue,  and  took  him  into 
favour.  After  the  death  of  this  emperor,  he  again 
went  to  Germany.  In  1802,  he  was  chosen  member 
of  the  academy  of  sciences  of  Berlin, — by  what 
intrigues  we  do  not  know,. — and,  with  Merkel,  formed 
a  party  against  Goethe  and  Schlegel,  in  which  contest 
the  latter,  of  course,  were  much  superior.  In  1806, 
he  went  again  to  Russia,  to  avoid  the  French,  and 
lived,  from  1807,  on  his  estate  Schwartze,  in  Estho- 
nia, never  ceasing  to  write  against  Napoleon.  In 
1813,  as  counsellor  of  state,  he  followed  the  Russian 
head  quarters,  constantly  writing  to  excite  the 
nations  against  Napoleon,  and  published,  in  Berlin, 
the  Russian-German  National  Gazette  (P'olksblatt). 
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In  1814,  he  produced  a  very  poor  history  of  the  Ger- 
man empire.  He  had  already  proved  himself  totally 
unfit  for  a  historian  by  his  Early  History  of  Prussia 
(Riga,  1809).  In  1817,  he  received  a  salary  of 
15,000  roubles,  with  directions  to  reside  in  Germany, 
and  to  report  upon  literature  and  public  opinion. 
K^tzebue,  who,  during  the  whole  campaign,  had 
written  in  favour  of  the  Russians,  even  at  the 
expense  of  his  native  country,  was  now  considered 
by  most  Germans  as  a  spy.  He  established  the  Lite- 
rary Weekly  Paper,  in  which  he  passed  judgment  on 
the  publications  of  the  day,  and  advanced  political 
opinions  equally  dishonourable  and  obnoxious  to  Ger- 
many, ridiculing  everyattempt  at  liberal  institutions. 
The  state  of  things  before  the  French  revolution,  was 
his  standard  of  perfection.  Kotzebue  was  regarded 
with  aversion  by  the  liberal  party  in  Germany,  as  an 
enemy  to  the  freedom  of  his  country;  and  among 
the  young  and  ardent,  his  ridicule  of  their  noblest 
sentiments  and  most  cherished  hopes  awakened  bitter 
hatred.  This  feeling  was  so  strong  in  the  case  of  a 
young  enthusiast  named  Sand  (q.  v.),  that  he  formed 
the  plan  of  putting  Kotzebue  to  death,  as  the  enemy 
of  his  country,  and  deliberately  murdered  him,  March 
23,  1819,  after  which  he  immediately  gave  himself  up 
to  justice.  Kotzebue  was  three  times  married,  and 
left  thirteen  children.  His  best  productions  are  his 
comedies,  which  seem  to  be  much  more  popular  with 
foreigners  than  with  Germans.  A  sickly  sentimen- 
tality in  his  graver  dramas,  and  the  insipidity  of  his 
comedies,  are  seldom  redeemed  by  higher  excellen- 
ces. He  wrote  ninety-eight  dramas.  As  an  historian, 
he  deserves  to  be  mentioned  only  for  a  few  documents 
reprinted  in  his  Prussian  History. 

KOULI  KHAN.     See  Nadir  Shah. 

KOURD;  strong,  robust;  a  Persian  word.  Hence 
the  name  of  Kurdes,  Kourdes,  or  Curdes,  and  Cur  - 
destan. 

KRAKEN,  KRAXEN  or,  as  some  call  it,  KRAB- 
BEN ;  that  word,  says  Pontoppidan,  bishop  of 
Bergen,  being  applied,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  the 
fish  otherwise  called  horven,  soe-horven,  ancker-troll 
and  kreuzfisch  "  incontestably,"  as  observes  the 
same  naturalist  (whose  description  of  it  we  shall  give 
in  a  translation  of  his  own  words),  "the  largest  sea- 
monster  in  the  world.  It  is  round,  flat,  and  full  of 
branches.  The  Norwegian  fishermen  unanimously,  af- 
firm, and  without  the  least  variation  in  their  accounts, 
that,  when  they  row  out  several  miles  to  sea,  parti- 
cularly in  the  hot  summer  days,  and,  by  their  situation 
( which  they  know  by  taking  a  view  of  certain  points 
of  land),  expect  to  find  80  or  100  fathoms  water,  it 
often  happens  that  they  do  not  find  above  twenty  or 
thirty,  and  sometimes  less.  At  these  places,  they 
generally  find  the  greatest  number  of  fish,  especially 
cod  and  ling.  Their  lines,  they  say,  are  no  sooner 
out,  than  they  may  draw  them  up  with  the  hooks  all 
full  of  fish ;  by  this,  they  judge  that  the  kraken  is  at 
the  bottom.  They  say  this  creature  causes  these 
unnatural  shallows  mentioned  above,  and  prevents 
their  sounding.  These  the  fishermen  are  always  glad 
to  find,  looking  upon  them  as  a  means  of  their  taking 
abundance  of  fish.  There  are  sometimes  twenty  boats 
or  more  got  together,  throwing  out  their  lines  at  a 
moderate  distance  from  each  other,  and  the  only  thing 
they  have  to  observe  is,  whether  the  depth  continues 
the  same,  which  they  know  by  their  lines,  or  whether 
it  grows  shallower,  by  their  seeming  to  have  less 
water.  If  this  last  be  the  case,  they  find  then  the  kraken 
is  raising  himself  nearer  the  surface,  and  then  it  is  no 
time  for  them  to  stay  any  longer ;  they  immediately 
leave  oft'  fishing,  take  to  their  oars,  and  get  away  as 
fast  as  they  can.  When  they  have  reached  the 
usual  depth  of  the  place,  and  find  themselves  out  of 
danger,  they  lie  uuon  their  oars,  and,  in  a  few  minutes 


after,  they  see  this  enormous  monster  come  up  to  the 
snrface  of  the  water.  He  there  shows  himself  suf- 
ficiently, though  his  whole  body  does  not  appear, 
which,  in  all  likelihood,  no  human  eye  ever  beheld, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  young  of  this 
species,  which  shall  afterwards  be  spoken  of.  Its 
back  or  upper  part,  which  seems  to  be  in  appear- 
ance about  an  English  mile  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference— some  say  more,  but  I  choose  the  least  for 
greater  certainty — looks  at  first  like  a  number  of 
small  islands,  surrounded  with  something  that  floats 
and  fluctuates  like  sea-weed.  Here  and  there,  a  large 
rising  is  observed,  like  sand-banks,  on  which  various 
kinds  of  small  fishes  are  seen  continually  leaping 
about,  till  they  roll  off  into  the  water  from  the  sides 
of  it.  At  last,  several  bright  points  or  horns  appear, 
which  grow  thicker  and  thicker  the  higher  they  rise 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  sometimes  they 
stand  up  as  high  and  large  as  the  masts  of  middle- 
sized  vessels.  It  seems  these  are  the  creature's 
arms  ;  and  it  is  said,  if  they  were  to  lay  hold  of  the 
largest  man-of-war,  they  would  pull  it  down  to  the 
bottom.  After  this  monster  has  been  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  a  short  time,  it  begins  slowly  to  sink  again  ; 
and  then  the  danger  is  as  great  as  before,  because  the 
motion  of  his  sinking  causes  such  a  swell  in  the  sea, 
and  such  an  eddy  or  whirlpool,  that  it  draws  every 
thing  down  with  it."  The  arms  above  described  are 
conjectured  to  be  tentacula,  and  the  kraken  itself  to 
be  an  enormous  polypus.  Besides  these  arms,  "  the 
great  Creator  has  also  given  this  creature  a  strong  and 
peculiar  scent,  which  it  can  emit  at  certain  times, 
and  by  means  of  which  it  beguiles  and  draws  other 
fish  to  come  in  heaps  about  it."  During  many 
months,  the  kraken  is  continually  employed  in  eating; 
during  many  others,  in  carrying  on  the  very  last  process 
which  succeeds  digestion ;  and  this  operation  is  so 
peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  "  smell  and  taste  of  other 
fishes,  that  they  gather  together  from  all  parts  to  it, 
and  keep  for  that  purpose  directly  over  the  kraken  : 
he  then  opens  his  arms  or  horns,  seizes  and  swallows 
his  welcome  guests,  and  converts  them,  after  the  due 
time,  by  digestion,  into  a  bait  for  other  fish  of  the 
same  kind.  I  relate  what  is  affirmed  by  many  ;  but 
I  cannot  give  so  certain  assurance  of  this  particular 
as  I  can  of  the  existence  of  this  surprising  creature, 
though  I  do  not  find  any  thing  in  it  absolutely  con- 
trary to  nature.  As  we  can  hardly  expect  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  this  most  enormous  sea-animal 
alive,  I  am  the  more  concerned  that  nobody  embraced 
that  opportunity,  which  according  to  the  following 
account,  once  did,  and  perhaps  never  more  may  offer, 
of  seeing  it  entire  when  dead.  The  reverend  M. 
Friis,  consistorial  assessor,  minister  of  Bodoen,  in 
Nordland,  and  vicar  of  the  college  for  promoting 
Christian  knowledge,  gave  me,  at  the  latter  end  of 
last  year,  when  he  was  at  Bergen,  this  relation,  which 
I  deliver  again  on  his  credit.  In  the  year  1680,  a 
kraken,  perhaps  a  young  and  careless  one,  came  into 
the  water  that  runs  between  the  rocks  and  cliffs  in 
the  parish  of  Alstahoug,  though  the  general  custom 
of  that  creature  is  to  keep  always  several  leagues 
from  land,  and  therefore,  of  course,  they  must  die 
them  It  happened  that  its  extended  long  arms  or 
antennae,  which  this  creature  seems  to  use  like  the 
snail,  in  turning  about,  caught  hold  of  some  trees 
standing  near  the  water,  which  might  easily  have  been 
torn  up  by  the  roots  ;  but,  besides  this,  as  it  was  found 
afterwards,  he  entangled  himself  in  some  openings  or 
clefts  in  the  rock,  and  therein  stuck  so  fast,  and  hung 
so  unfortunately,  that  he  could  not  work  himself  out, 
but  perished  and  putrefied  on  the  spot.  The  carcass, 
which  was  a  long  while  decaying,  and  filled  great 
part  of  the  narrow  channel,  made  it  almost  impass- 
able by  its  intolerable  stench."  The  animal  seen  by 
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ilit-  reverend  Donald  Maclean,  of  Small  Isles,  and 
attested  by  him  in  a  letter  to  the  Wernerian  Natural 
History  Society  of  Edinburgh,  though  not  quite  so 
large  as  Uie  Norwegian  kraken,  certainly  tends  to 
confirm  a  belief  that,  with  due  allowance  for  exag- 
geration, monsters  of  a  larger  size  than  philosophy  has 
dreamed  of,  really  do  exist  in  the  northern  seas,  or, 
in  the  well-expressed  phrase  of  doctor  Barclay,  in 
his  paper   relating  to  this  animal,  that  there  aie 
"  grounds  sufficient  to  awaken  the  curiosity  of  natu- 
ralists, who,  it  were  to  be  wished,  were  always  men 
of   accurate    discrimination  and  sound  judgment, 
not  prone  to  indulge  in  a  passion  for  the  marvellous, 
nor  apt  to  be  infected  with  the  silly  conceit,  that  their 
knowledge  of  nature  is  already  so  complete,  that  little 
i if  importance  remains  to  be  discovered."     (Trans- 
actions of  fV.  N.  H.  S.,  430.)   Mr  Maclean's  account 
i-  not  a  little  curious.    "  According  to  my  best  recol- 
lection," says  he,  "  I  saw  it  in  June,  1808,  not  on  the 
coast  of  Eigg,  but  on  that  of  Coll.   Rowing  along  that 
coast,  I  observed,  at  about  the  distance  of  half  a  mile, 
an  object  to  the  windward,  which  gradually  excited 
astonishment.     At   first  view,  it  appeared  like   a 
small-rock.    Knowing  there  was  no  rock  in  that  situa. 
tion,  I   fixed  my  eyes  on  it  close.     Then  I   saw  it 
elevated  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and, 
after  a  slow  movement,  distinctly  perceived  one  of 
its  eyes.     Alarmed  at  the  unusual  appearance  and 
magnitude  of  the  animal,  I  steered  so  as  to  be  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  shore.     When  nearly  in  a 
line  betwixt  it  and  the  shore,  the  monster,  directing 
its  head,  which  still  continued  above  water,  towards 
us,  plunged  violently  under  water.     Certain  that  he 
was  in  chase  of  us,  we  plied  hard  to  get  ashore.   Just 
as  we  leaped  out  on  a  rock,  taking  a  station  as  high 
as  we  conveniently  could,  we  saw  it  coming  rapidly 
under  water  towards  the  stern  of  our  boat.     When 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  boat,  finding  the  water 
shallow,  it  raised  its  monster-head  above  water,  and, 
by  a  winding  course,  got,  with  apparent  difficulty, 
clear  of  the  creek  where  our  boat  lay,  and  where  the 
monster  seemed  in  danger  of  being  embayed.     It 
continued  to  move  off  with  its  head  above  water,  and 
with  the  wind,  for  about  half  a  mile,  before  we  lost 
sight  of  it.     Its  head  was  rather  broad,  of  a  form 
somewhat  oval ;   its  neck  somewhat  smaller ;    its 
shoulders — if   I    can  so  term    them — considerably 
broader  ;  and  thence  it  tapered  towards  the  tail,  which 
last  it  kept  pretty  low  in  the  water,  so  that  a  view  oi 
it  could  not  be  taken  so  distinctly  as  I  wished.    It 
had  no  fin,  that  I  could  perceive,  and  seemed  to  me 
to  move  progressively  by  undulations  up  and  down. 
Its  length  I  believed  to  be  from  seventy  to  eighty 
feet.     When  nearest  to  me,  it  did  not  raise  its  head 
wholly  above  water,  so  that,  the  neck  being  under 
water,  I  could  perceive  no  shining  filaments  thereon, 
if  it  had  any.     Its  progressive  motion  under  water  I 
took  to  be  rapid,  from  the  shortness  of  time  it  took 
to  come  up  to  the  boat.     When  the  head  was  above 
water,  its  motion  was  not  near  so  quick;  and  when 
the  head  was  most  elevated,  it  appeared  evidently  to 
take  a  view  of  distant  objects.     About  the  time  I  saw 
it,  it  was  seen  about  the  island  of  Canna.    The  crews 
of  thirteen  fishing  boats,  I  am  told,  were  so  much 
ler.ified  at  its  appearance,  that  they,  in  a  body,  flee 
from  it  to  the  nearest  creek  for  safety.     On  the  pas- 
sage from  Rum  to  Canna,  the  crew  of  one  boat  saw  il 
coming  towards  them  with  the  wind,  and  its  heac 
above  water.     One  of  the  crew  pronounced  its  heac 
s  large  as  a  little  boat,  and  each  of  its  eyes  as  large 
as  a  plate.    The  men  were  much  terrified,  but  the 
monster  offered  them  no  molestation."     (Id.  442).— 
The  appearance  described  by  Mr  Maclean  calls  to 
mind  the  sea-serpents  which  have  been  so  often  re- 
ported, of  late  years,  as  seen  on  the  coast  of  New 


England.  Whatever  may  be  the  animal  which  lias 
S»iven  rise  to  these  stories,  the  kraken  described  by 
Pontoppidan  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  a  real  ex. 
istence.  The  story  probably  grew  out  of  the  appear- 
ance of  islands  which  have  risen  above  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  and  become  again  submerged,  or  of  rocks  on- 
ly  visible  at  particular  seasons,  or  of  floating  islands, 
&c.  The  young  kraken  which  he  describes  was  pro- 
bably some  large  sea-monster,  whose  appearance 
liad  become  much  exaggerated  in  the  course  of  nar- 
ration. 

KRANACH,  LUCAS.  His  proper  name  was  Sun- 
der or  Siinder,  but  he  was  called  Kranach,  from  the 
place  where  he  was  born  (1472),  in  the  bishopric  ot 
Bamberg.  He  went  to  Coburg,  after  having  learned 
a  little  of  the  art  of  painting  from  his  father,  who 
was  a  form-cutter  and  card  painter.  The  elector 
Frederic  the  Wise  admitted  him  to  his  court.  He 
accompanied  him  on  his  journey  to  Palestine,  in  1493. 
In  1504,  he  was  appointed  painter  to  the  elector  and 
his  brother,  duke  John  Frederic,  was  made  a  noble, 
and,  in  1537,  burgomaster  of  Wittemberg,  accom- 
panied the  elector  John  Frederic  in  his  captivity  to 
Inspruck,  returned  with  him,  and  died  in  1553,  at 
Weimar.  He  painted  much,  and  the  quid  pro  quo 
of  the  stone-cutter,  who  put  on  his  tomb-stone  pictor 
celerrimus  (the  quickest  painter),  instead  of  pictor 
celeberrimus  (the  most  famous),  was  not  inappropriate. 
— His  son,  of  the  same  name,  who  was  also  burgomas- 
ter at  Weimar,  where  he  died  in  1586,  may  have 
painted  many  of  the  pieces  ascribed  to  Kranach. 
We  are  most  indebted  to  Kranach  for  his  portraits  of 
Luther,  Melanchthon,  and  other  persons,  famous  at 
the  time  of  the  reformation.  His  historical  paintings 
always  seemed  to  us  dull  histories  indeed,  and  his 
numerous  representations  of  Adam  and  Eve  are  little 
better  than  libels  on  the  work  of  creation. 

KRASICKI,  IGNATIUS,  count  of  Sietzen,  archbish- 
op of  Gnesna,  a  poet  and  author,  was  born  at  Du- 
biecko,  February  3,  1735.  When  the  partition  of 
Poland,  in  1772,  obliged  him  to  give  up  his  office  in 
the  senate  of  the  republic,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
science.  He  excelled  in  describing  the  ridiculous  in 
the  national  customs  of  his  country.  His  conversation 
was  agreeable  and  witty.  Frederic  the  Great  once 
said  to  him,  "  I  hope,  Mr  Archbishop,  you  will  carry 
me  under  your  episcopal  cloak  into  Paradise.''  "  No, 
sire,"  answered  Krasicki,  "your  majesty  has  cut  it  so 
short,  that  it  will  not  serve  for  smuggling."  Among 
the  works  of  this  poet  are  his  mock-heroic  poem  La 
Mycheide,  or  La  Souriade,  in  ten  cantos,  translated 
into  French,  the  subject  of  which  is  from  the  ancient 
chronicle  of  bishop  Kadlubek,  which  describes  how 
mice  and  rats  ate  up  king  Popiel ;  also  his  War  of 
the  Monks  (La  Monomachie),  in  six  cantos,  perhaps 
his  masterpiece.  Frederic  the  Great  is  said  to  have 
induced  him  to  write  it,  when  he  lodged  him  in  the 
room  in  Sans  Souci,  where  Voltaire  had  lived,  with 
the  intimation  that  it  would  doubtless  inspire  him 
with  poetical  ideas.  His  Antimonomachie,  also  in 
six  cantos,  has  less  merit.  Several  of  his  fables  are 
classic  ;  not  so  his  satires.  The  War  of  Choczim,  in 
twelve  cantos,  describing  the  victory  of  Choczkiewi 
over  Sultan  Osinan,  under  the  reign  of  Sigismund, 
has  too  much  of  an  historical  character.  His  prose 
works  are  full  of  spirit.  The  writings  of  Krasicki 
are  classical  among  the  Poles.  He  died  at  Berlin, 
March  14, 1801.  Dmachowski  collected  most  of  his 
works,  and  published  them  at  Warsaw,  1803  et  seq., 
in  ten  volumes. 

KREML,  in  the  Tartar  languages,  signifies  &  for- 
tress. Hence  the  name  of  Kremlin. 

KREMLIN  ;  part  of  Moscow,  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  containing  only  the  royal  edifices  and  churches, 
particularly  the  residence  of  the  emperor.  It  is  sur- 
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rounded  by  three  thick  walls  and  a  deep  fosse,  with 
batteries.  In  the  Kremlin  are  two  convents,  and  many 
churches,  particularly  the  cathedral,  in  which  the  cor- 
onation of  the  Russian  emperors  is  performed.  In 
the  church  of  the  archangel  Michael  is  the  sepulchre 
of  the  emperors,  and  behind  it  the  house  of  the  former 
patriarch,  where  the  synod  now  assembles,  and  a 
library  is  kept,  which  is  rich  in  Greek  and  Russian 
manuscripts.  In  the  castle,  the  imperial  colleges 
have  their  sessions;  the  arsenal  is  also  there.  In  1812, 
when  Moscow  was  burnt  by  the  Russian  authorities, 
part  of  the  Kremlin  was  also  destroyed.  When  Na- 
poleon left  Moscow,  marshal  Mortier  received  orders 
to  blow  it  up.  Alexander  restored  it. 

KREMNITZ.     See  Cremnitz. 

KRONSTADT.     See  Cronstadt. 

KRUDENER,  JULIANA,  baroness  of;  born  about 
1766,  in  Riga.  Her  father,  baron  Vietinghoff,  one 
of  the  richest  landed  proprietors  in  Courland,  gave 
her  a  careful  education.  When  a  young  girl,  her 
parents  took  her  to  Paris,  where  her  father's  house 
was  the  resort  of  men  of  talents,  and  her  wit,  beauty, 
and  cheerfulness  were  admired.  In  her  fourteenth 
year,  she  was  married  to  baron  Krudener,  a  Livonian, 
about  thirty-six  years  old.  She  accompanied  her 
husband  to  Copenhagen  and  Venice,  where  he  was 
Russian  minister.  In  these  places,  and  in  Petersburg, 
Madame  Krudener,  placed  by  rank  and  wealth  in  the 
first  circles,  was  one  of  their  most  brilliant  ornaments. 
She  was  surrounded  by  admirers  of  her  talents  and 
beauty;  but  she  was  not  happy.  She  became  the 
mother  of  two  children  ;  but,  as  she  herself  indicates 
in  a  letter  to  her  son-in-law,  her  natural  liveliness  of 
temperament  and  the  allurements  of  the  world  led 
her  into  levities,  which  finally  caused  a  divorce  from 
her  husband.  In  1791,  she  returned  to  her  father's 
house  in  Riga,  where  she  was  universally  considered 
one  of  the  most  amiable  and  accomplished  ladies,  with 
a  feeling  heart  and  lively  imagination.  But  Riga  did 
not  satisfy  her,  and  she  lived  alternately  in  Paris  and 
Petersburg  in  Russia.  Her  love  of  dissipation  involved 
her,  in  Paris  as  well  as  in  Petersburg,  in  many  difficul- 
ties. In  the  former  place,  the  fierce  Garat  is  said  to 
have  been  master  of  her  heart.  In  the  midst  of  these 
circumstances,  she  wrote  a  novel,  of  which  she  had 
formed  the  plan  at  an  earlier  period,  Valerie,  ou  Let- 
ires  de  Gustave  de  Linar  d  Erneste  de  G.,  in  which  she 
delineated  certain  scenes  of  ner  own  life.  The  disasters 
of  Prussia  arrived,  and  madame  Krudener,  being  then 
about  the  person  of  the  queen  of  Prussia,  and  partici- 
pating in  her  affliction,  turned  her  mind  from  the 
pleasures  of  the  world  to  the  subject  of  religion, 
though,  perhaps,  as  is  often  the  case,  little  change 
may  have  been  produced  in  the  essentials  of  her 
character.  Ambition,  a  lively  sensibility,  and  love 
of  excitement,  seem  to  have  remained  the  great 
springs  of  her  actions.  She  was  now  attracted  by 
the  principles  of  the  Moravians.  She  again  went  to 
Paris,  where  she  found  many  disciples — a  fact  easily 
explained,  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  highest 
circles  of  Paris  always  contain  a  number  of  persons 
who,  having  been  accustomed  to  live  on  excitements 
from  early  youth,  and  having  become  sickened  with 
those  of  fashionable  .life,  turn  with  pleasure  to 
those  of  devotion.  On  the  commencement  of  the 
war  of  the  northern  powers  against  Napoleon, 
madame  Krudener  went  to  Geneva  (1813).  At 
Carlsruhe,  she  became  connected  with  the  mystical 
Jung.  (q.  v.)  She  began  to  believe  herself  called  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor.  She  therefore  went 
into  the  prison  at  Heidelberg,  and  preached  to  the 
criminals  condemned  to  death.  In  1814,  shereturned 
to  Paris.  Here  she  became  acquainted  with 
Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia,  who  had  already  for 
some  time  shown  a  disposition  to  religious  contem- 


plations. According  to  a  late  publication  of  a 
companion  of  madame  Krudener,  M.  Empeytas,  her 
conversations  with  the  emperor  had  a  great  influence 
on  him.  In  Paris,  she  had  prayer-meetings,  attended 
by  distinguished  personages,  where  she  was  seen  in 
the  background  of  a  suite  of  rooms,  in  the  dress  of 
a  priestess,  kneeling  in  prayer.  It  is  very  generally 
believed,  that  her  conversations,  in  Paris,  with 
Alexander,  were  mainly  instrumental  in  suggesting 
the  idea  of  the  holy  alliance  (q.  v.);  it  is  certain, 
that,  in  her  later  sermons,  she  held  it  up  almost  as  a 
new  covenant.  She  gave  a  description  of  the  feast 
celebrated  by  the  Russian  army  in  the  plains  of 
Chalons,  under  the  title  Le  Camp  de  la  Vertu 
(Paris,  by  Normand),  in  which  she  gives  her  views 
respecting  the  history  of  the  time.  In  1815,  she 
went  to  Bale,  where  a  small  community  of  devout 
mystics  was  already  collected.  Here  a  young 
clergyman  of  Geneva,  the  above-mentioned  Empey- 
tas, followed  her,  and  preached  in  the  prayer- 
meetings  which  the  baroness  held  every  evening. 
Women  and  girls  went  ardently  to  these  prayer- 
meetings,  and  gave  liberally  to  the  poor,  often  to  a 
degree  much  beyond  what  they  could  afford.  These 
meetings,  as  is  too  often  the  case  under  circum- 
stances of  similar  excitement,  had  a  bad  moral  effect. 
Cases  were  reported  which  excited  great  scandal, 
and  a  preacher  named  Fasch  finally  denounced  the 
priestess.  The  magistracy  of  Bale  obliged  her  to 
leave  the  city.  She  experienced  the  same  treatment 
in  Lorrach,  Aarau,  &c. ;  yet,  according  to  the  common 
course  of  things,  the  number  of  her  followers 
increased,  particularly  among  young  females.  At 
the  same  time  she  carried  on  an  extensive  corres- 
pondence ;  money  was  sent  her  from  great  distances. 
In  1816,  with  her  daughter,  she  went  to  reside  not 
far  from  Bale,  in  Baden,  on  the  Horn  of  Grenzach 
Besides  M.  Empeytas,  she  was  accompanied  by 
professor  Lachenal,  of  Bale,  and  a  Mr  Kellner. 
Here  she  assembled  many  poor  people,  great  num- 
bers of  whom  were  vagabonds,  whom  she  provided 
with  food  and  lodging,  without  labour.  These  were 
very  ready  to  profit  by  the  kindness  of  the  good, 
benevolent  lady,  who  preached  against  the  cold- 
heartedness  of  the  rich,  as  the  source  of  all  evil. 
The  public  peace  was  so  much  disturbed  by  these 
proceedings,  that  the  Horn  was  surrounded  by 
soldiers  in  1817,  and  the  disciples  of  madame 
Krudener  carried  away  to  Lorrach.  She  wrote,  in 
consequence,  a  remarkable  letter  to  the  minister  at 
Carlsruhe,  in  which  she  spoke  of  the  "desert  of 
civilization "  through  which  she  was  obliged  to 
wander,  and  reminded  him  of  the  law  of  God,  requir- 
ing the  authorities  to  take  care  of  the  poor.  She 
now  travelled  about,  preaching  in  the  open  air,  often 
surrounded  by  3000  people,  and  giving  bountifully  to 
the  poor.  Wherever  she  arrived,  she  was  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  police.  In  Leipsic,  police  officers 
were  at  length  even  placed  at  her  door,  so  that 
nobody  could  be  admitted  to  see  her.  Mr  Krug, 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of  that  city, 
published  Gesprach  renter  vier  Augen  mit  der  Frau 
von  Krildener  (Leipsic,  1818),  according  to  which 
she  appeared  as  an  estimable  enthusiast,  pouring- 
out  pious  effusions,  mingled  with  arrogant  prophecies. 
At  length  the  police  transported  her  to  the  Russian 
frontier,  where  she  received  orders  not  to  go  to 
Petersburg,  nor  to  Moscow.  In  1824,  she  went, 
with  her  daughter  and  her  son-in-law,  to  the  Crimea, 
and  died  there  the  same  year,  December  13,  at  Kara- 
fubasar.  Madame  Krudener  is  one  more  instance 
that  ardent  zeal  and  good  intention  (for  it  is  probable 
that  she  considered  herself  to  be  doing  right)  are  by 
no  means  sufficient  to  render  one  capable  of  effecting 
a  great  reformation. 
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KRUNITZ,  JOHN  GEORGE,  physician  at  Berlin, 
was  born  1728,  studied  at  Gottingen  and  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder.  In  1759,  he  returned  to  Berlin, 
devoted  his  whole  life  to  literary  pursuits,  and  died 
in  1796.  A  great  number  of  useful  publications  upon 
medicine,  natural  history,  geography,  and  other  sub- 
jects, original  and  translated  from  various  languages, 
are  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  His  chief  work  is  the 
lEkonomisch-technologische  Encyklopadie,  which  h« 
began  in  1773.  It  amounted  to  seventy-three 
volumes,  and  had  just  reached  the  article  Leiche 
(corpse),  when  he  was  removed  by  death.  The 
work  is  valuable,  as  containing  much  matter  carefully 
selected.  There  is,  however,  a  want  of  method  and 
proportion  in  it.  After  his  death,  the  brothers 
Florke,  and,  since  1815,  J.  W.  D.  Korth,  have  con- 
tinued the  work,  which,  in  1828,  amounted  to  142 
volumes,  and  reached  as  far  as  SCH.  The  abridg- 
ment of  the  large  work,  thus  far,  amounts  to  32 
volumes. 

KUH,  EPHRAIM  MOSES,  born  1731,  of  Jewish  pa- 
rents, showed  early  uncommon  strength  of  memory, 
vivacity  of  mind,  and  a  restless  desire  of  knowledge. 
His  rather,  a  rich  trader,  intended  at  first  to  educate 
him  in  Jewish  learning ;  and,  when  the  result  by  no 
means  answered  his  expectations,  he  desired  to  make 
him  a  merchant.  He  allowed  him  to  receive  instruc- 
tion in  the  French,  Italian  and  English  languages, 
by  which  means  he  attained  a  knowledge  of  modern 
literature  and  poetry.  After  his  father's  death, 
he  went  to  Berlin,  as  first  clerk  in  the  counting- 
house  of  his  uncle.  Here  his  talents  gained  him  the 
friendship  of  Mendelssohn,  Ramler,  Lessing,  and 
other  learned  men,  by  intercourse  with  whom 
his  poetical  talent  began  to  be  developed.  He 
possessed  considerable  property,  besides  a  good 
salary ;  but  his  easy  good  nature,  which  made  him 
often  the  prey  of  the  fraudulent,  united  with  an 
extravagant  love  of  books,  in  a  few  years  exhausted 
his  means.  He  left  Berlin,  travelled  through  Hol- 
land, France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  and 
became,  at  last,  dependent  on  his  family.  These 
circumstances  produced  in  him  a  fixed  melancholy, 
which  at  length  increased  to  insanity,  from  which 
he  was  restored  only  by  the  activity  of  a  skilful 
physician.  In  his  lucid  intervals,  he  produced  the 
best  of  his  poems.  In  1785,  he  was  deprived  of 
strength  and  speech  by  apoplexy,  in  which  state  he 
died,  1790.  Posthumous  Poems,  by  Ephraim  Moses 
Kuh,  appeared  at  Zurich,  in  1792. 

KULM.    See  Culm. 

KUNERSDORF.    See  Cunersdorf. 

KURDS.     See  Curds. 

KURILES ;  a  long  range  of  small  islands  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  extending  from  the 
southern  point  of  "Kamtschatka  to  the  isle  of  Jesso, 
or  Matsmai,  which  belongs  to  Japan.  The  whole 
length  of  the  chain  amounts  to  nearly  900  miles. 
Some  of  the  islands  are  not  inhabited,  and  several 
are  even  uninhabitable,  on  account  of  the  absolute 
want  of  water.  Others  are  fertile,  well  wooded,  full 
of  game  and  fish.  Some  contain  volcanoes;  and  they 
are  all  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes.  The  number, 
without  reckoning  Jesso,  is  twenty-five.  They  were 
successively  discovered,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  by 
the  Russians,  and  have  been  accurately  known  only 
since  Krusenstern's  voyage.  The  inhabitants  are 
perhaps  a  thousand,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Kurilft,  which  is  applied  also  to  the  people  of  the 
neighbouring  coasts  of  Asia,  and  of  the  southern 
part  of  Kamtschatka.  They  are  heathens,  and  some 
of  them  resemble,  in  language,  shape,  and  manners, 
the  Japanese.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  resemble 
the  people  of  Kamtschatka,  many  of  whom,  on  the 
conquest  of  Kamtschatka  by  the  Russians,  fled  to  the 


Run  it-  islands.  Some  of  the  islands  have  inhabitants 
descended  from  each  of  these  stocks.  The  southern 
Kuriles  are  under  Japanese  government :  the  northern 
(21),  on  the  contrary,  are  subject,  in  some  measure, 
to  Russia,  and  furnish,  mostly  under  compulsion  only, 
a  tribute  of  sea-otter  skins,  fox  skins,  and  other 
peltry.  The  chain  extends  from  lat.  42°  to  51°  N. 

KUTUSOFF  (GoLENiscHTscnEFF,  prince  Smo- 
lensky),  a  Russian  field-marshal,  was  born  in 
1745,  entered  the  army  in  1759,  served  in  Poland  from 
176'4  till  1769,  and  afterwards  against  the  Turks, 
under  Romanzoff.  He  stormed  the  fortress  Shumla, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  contributed  greatly  to  the 
subjugation  of  the  rebel  Pugatscheff.  In  1788,  he 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Oczakow,  having  been 
appointed  governor-general  of  the  Crimea  the  year 
before.  At  the  siege  of  Oczakow,  he  was  wounded 
near  the  right  eye.  He  assisted  the  prince  of  Coburg 
to  gain  the  victory  of  Fockschani,  and,  in  the 
memorable  conflict  of  Rimnik,  December  31,  1789, 
he  performed  miracles  of  bravery.  After  the  storming 
of  Ismail,  under  Suwaroft",  he  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and,  in  the  negotiations 
with  Turkey,  which  took  place  shortly  after,  he 
gained  the  fame  of  an  able  diplomatist.  In  1793,  he 
was  appointed  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and, 
in  the  subsequent  Polish  war,  we  find  him  in  the 
Russian  army,  under  Suwaroff.  He  was  particularly 
conspicuous  during  the  memorable  day  of  Praga. 
(q.  v.)  After  the  restoration  of  peace,  Kutusoff  was 
first  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  Finland  ;  Paul 
afterwards  named  him  governor-general  of  Lithuania. 
He  resided  several  years  at  Wilna,  and  endeavoured 
to  retrieve,  by  study,  the  deficiencies  of  his  early 
education.  For  a  short  time,  he  filled  the  situation 
of  ambassador  to  Berlin,  but  soon  returned  to  Wilna, 
to  his  governor-generalship.  After  this,  he  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  corps  of  cadets,  and,  in  1801, 
governor-general  of  St  Petersburg.  In  1805,  when 
he  was  at  the  age  of  sixty,  the  emperor  Alexander 
gave  him  the  chief  command  of  the  first  Russian 
corps  against  the  French.  He  led  it  towards  the 
Inn,  but  did  not  arrive  there  until  after  the  capitula- 
tion of  Ulm,  upon  which  he  united  himself  with  the 
small  Austrian  corps  of  general  Kienmayer,  and 
checked  the  whole  of  the  French  army.  On  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube,  to  which  he  had  crossed 
over,  he  was  closely  pursued  by  the  French,  and  had 
several  engagements  with  theni,  especially  that  near 
Durnstein,  where  he  encountered  marshal  Mortier, 
on  the  18th  and  19th  November,  the  issue  of  which 
contest  was  fortunate  for  him.  The  emperor  o5 
Germany  sent  him,  on  this  occasion,  the  grand  cross 
of  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa.  Hereupon,  having 
joined  the  other  Russian  corps,  he  commanded  the 
allied  army,  under  Alexander,  at  Austerlitz,  where 
he  was  wounded.  In  the  Turkish  war,  he  received 
orders  from  Alexander  to  close  the  campaign  on  the 
Danube.  This  being  done,  Kutusoff  returned  to 
Russia,  and,  when  Barclay  de  Tolly  resigned  th  e 
command,  after  the  first  retrograde  movement,  he 
received,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  the  chief  command 
of  the  Russian  army,  in  the  war  of  1812.  After  the 
battle  of  Mosaisk,  he  adopted  a  new  plan  of  warfare. 
(See  Russian- German  fFar.)  To  commemorate  hit, 
victories,  he  received  from  Alexander  the  surname 
of  Smolenskoi.  Foreseeing  the  fate  which  awai.r.j 
the  retreating  enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  Berezina, 
he  pursued  but  slowly,  and  the  campaign  was  already 
at  an  end,  when  he  reached  Wilna,  where  he  received 
his  emperor.  This  campaign  had  exhausted  KutusofFs 
strength.  He  was  not  in  favour  of  a  continuation  of 
the  war  ;  for  to  him,  a  man  beyond  seventy  years  of 
age,  it  appeared  too  bold  an  enterprise  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  the  seat  of  his  power.  After  having  issued 
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the  celebrated  Russian  proclamation  from  Kalisch,  he 
died  at  Buntzlau,  April  28,  1813.  After  the  death 
of  his  widow,  the  emperor  continued  the  pension  of 
86,000  roubles  annually  to  her  five  daughters. 

KUYP,  or  CUYP,  ALUERT,  a  painter  of  great 
originality  and  merit,  was  born  at  Dort,  in  1656. 
He  was  the  son  of  an  able  landscape  painter,  whom, 
however,  he  far  exceeded,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  artists  that  ever  lived.  He  par- 
ticularly excelled  in  the  purity  and  brilliancy  of 
light ;  and  lie  was  not  surpassed,  even  by  Claude  or 
any  other  painter,  in  an  accurate  representation  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  of  the  lightsome  effects  of  sun- 
shine. The  works  of  this  artist,  of  whose  life  very 
little  is  known,  embellish  some  of  the  finest  collections 
in  Britain  ;  and  as  they  are  very  highly  finished,  that 
circumstance,  added  to  the  number  of  them,  implies 
a  long  life.  The  gallery  of  the  marquis  of  Stafford, 
in  particular,  contains  some  highly  valued  pictures  by 
Kuyp. 

KYAU,  FREDERIC  WILLIAM,  BARON  OF;  remarkable 
as  a  man  who  owed  his  success  to  his  wit.  Kyau  was 
born  in  1654,  and,  when  seventeen  years  old,  entered 


the  Brandenburg  army,  in  which  he  rose,  after  ten 
years,  to  the  rank  of  ensign.  Some  imprudences 
obliged  him  to  leave  Brandenburg.  He  went  to 
Saxony,  where  the  elector  and  king  of  Poland, 
Augustus  II.,  became  acquainted  with  his  humour, 
took  him  into  favour,  made  him  his  aid-de-camp,  and, 
at  length,  adjutant-general  and  commandant  of 
Konigstein  (q.  v.),  which  he  always  used  to  call  his 
stone  wife.  He  remained  faithful  to  her  until  his 
death,  in  1733.  He  was  an  honest  man,  hating  all 
flattery.  He  was  a  real  scourge  of  the  court  nobility. 
There  are  two  biographies  of  this  man,  whose  memory 
is  still  popular  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and  of  whom 
a  thousand  sayings  are  afloat  among  the  people. 

KYRLE,  JOHN  ;  surnamed  by  Pope  the  man  of 
Ross ;  an  English  gentleman,  who  possessed  an  estate 
of  £500  a-year,  at  Ross,  in  Herefordshire,  where  he 
died  in  1754,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  Doctor  Warton, 
in  his  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope, 
says  Kyrle  was  the  Howard  of  his  age,  and  that  he 
deserved  to  be  celebrated  beyond  any  of  the  heroes 
of  Pindar.  The  splendid  eulogium  of  the  poet  on 
the  man  of  Ross  is  well  known. 


L,  in  the  English  alphabet;  the  twelfth  letter  and 
the  eighth  consonant ;  one  of  those  called  liquids,  or 
semi-vowels,  because,  like  vowels,  they  may  be  pro- 
nounced for  any  length  of  time,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  the  other  consonants,  called  mutes,  as,  for 
instance,  p,  k.  The  sound  represented  by  I  is  pro- 
duced by  placing  the  end  of  the  tongue  against  the 
fore  part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  opening  the  jaws, 
and  gently  breathing  out  the  air,  which  thus  escapes 
from  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  The  pronunciation 
of  /,  therefore,  is  not  dependent  upon  the  teeth;  yet 
there  are  individuals,  and  even  whole  tribes,  who  do 
not  pronounce  it ;  the  former  in  consequence  of  some 
defect  in  their  tongue;  the  latter,  because  they  always 
use  r  instead  of  /,  whilst  others  always  use  I  instead 
of  r.  It  must  be  observed,  that  the  rolling  r  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  /  only  in  this,  that  the  former  is 
pronounced  with  a  vibration  of  the  tongue.  Hence 
the  constant  interchange  of  r  and  I,  in  many  lan- 
guages, which  it  is  important  for  the  etymologist  to 
observe.  Thus  the  French  ormc,  from  the  Latin 
ulmus;  from  the  Latin  peregrinus,  the  Italian  pele- 
grino,  the  French  pelerin,  the  German  and  English 
pilgrim.  Of  the  German  word  kirche  (Scotch,  kirk), 
the  Swiss  make  kilche.  The  much  more  frequent 
change,  we  presume,  is  from  the  r  to  the  I,  as  from 
the  more  difficult  to  the  easier,  yet  not  always.  Thus 
the  lower  classes  in  Rome  say,  instead  of  repubblica, 
repubbrica.  How  frequent  the  change  of  X  and  g  is, 
in  Greek,  particularly  in  the  Ionian  dialect,  every 
philologist  knows.  In  Greek,  the  letter  was  called 
lambda,  analogous  to  the  lamed  of  the  Phoenicians 
and  the  Hebrews.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  all 
these  alphabets,  and  in  the  Celtic  ones,  /  is  always 
composed,  iu  some  way,  of  two  straight  lines.  We 
find,  in  most  ancient  Greek  alphabets,  the  lambda 
thus,  V,  /*,  V;  in  the  Etruscan  alphabet,  >  ;  in  the 
Celtic,  <,  V.  The  Greek  is  A;  the  Latin,  L;  the 
Hebrew,  t :  in  short,  two  straight  lines  always  form 
this  letter.  In  Spanish,  //  are  pronounced  liquid, 
like  the  Italian  gl  before  i ;  and  it  is  peculiar  to  this 
language,  that  it  begins  words  with  this  sound,  as, 


llaneros.  In  Portuguese,  the  same  sound  is  expressed 
by  Ih.  The  French  //,  if  preceded  by  ai,  ci,  oui,  is 
liquid  (mouillee),  which,  in  most  parts  of  France,  is 
pronounced  like  the  Italian  gl  in  egli;  but  the  Pari- 
sian pronunciation,  originally  a  mere  provincialism, 
is  almost  like  our  y  in  you,  as  in  travailler,  veiller; 
and  probably  this  pronunciation  will  finally  prevail, 
though  it  is  arbitrary,  and  against  the  practice  of  the 
majority  of  the  people.  In  Polish,  /  before  t  is 
sounded  by  thrusting  the  tongue  between  the  teeth. 
The  Polish  has  also  the  common  /,  and  another  with 
a  somewhat  guttural  sound,  produced  by  pressing  the 
tongue  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  farther  back 
than  in  the  case  of  the  common  /.  For  the  latter  it 
has  a  proper  sign.  In  English,  /  is  not  pronounced 
at  all  in  some  monosyllables,  where  it  intervenes 
between  a  vowel  and  a  subsequent  consonant,  as  in 
calm,  half,  balk,  chalk,  would,  could,  folks. 

As  a  numeral,  L  signified,  in  Hebrew,  30 ;  in 
Greek,  x  =  11,  and  x  =  30,000.  L,  in  Latin,  sig- 
nifies 50;  hence  two  Ls,  put  upon  each  other,  form- 
ing C  =  100,  which  being  rounded  became  C,  =  100. 
A,  on  Greek  coins,  means  Locris,  Laconia,  Lamp- 
sacus,  Lacedemonia,  &c.;  on  Roman  coins,  it  means 
Lucius,  Lepidus,  libertas,  libra,  iudos,  libens,  &c. 
L,  with  a  dash  over  it,  meant  among  the  Romans, 
50,000.  L,  on  French  coins,  signifies  the  mint  of 
Bayonne.  On  Dutch  cloths,  L  signifies  Leyden. 
On  French  hats,  L  means  laine  (made  of  wool  only). 
L.  A.  Q.  M.  is  an  abbreviation  of  literarum  arlium- 
que  magister  ;  £,  the  English  abbreviation  for  pound 
(sterling),  from  libra,  the  Latin  for  pound.  In  cita- 
tions, /  is  often  used  for  book  (liber).  See  Abbrevia- 
tions. 

LA,  in  music;  the  syllable  by  which  Guido  denotes 
the  last  sound  of  each  hexachord.  If  it  begins  in  C, 
it  answers  to  our  A;  if  in  G,  to  E;  and  if  in  F,to  D. 

LAALAND,  orLALAND;  an  island  of  Denmark, 
at  the  entrance  into  the  Baltic  from  the  Greater  Belt, 
about  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  twelve  in  its  mean 
breadth,  and  reckoned  the  most  fertile  spot  in  the 
Danish  dominions.  This  island  produces  plenty  of 
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all  sorts  of  grain,  particularly  very  fine  wheat,  and  < 
excellent  peas.  It  is  also  famous  for  a  kind  of  red 
fruit  calico  manna.  The  country  lies  low,  the  soil  is 
damp,  and  the  air  is  very  unhealthy.  Of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  this  island,  the  clergy  are  the  best 
provided  for,  according  to  their  rank.  The  nobility 
are  numerous  here,  and  many  of  them  have  very  fine 
seats,  and  considerable  estates.  Naskow  is  the 
capital.  Population,  38,000;  square  miles,  459. 
Laaland,  united  with  Falster,  forms  a  bishopric. 
Lon.  10°  59'  to  11°  52'  E.;  lat.  54°  40'  to  55°  N. 

LAAR,  or  LAER,  PETER  VAN,  surnamed  il  Bam- 
boccio,  a  painter,  born  in  1613,  at  Lauren,  a  village 
near  Naarden,  in  Holland,  enjoyed,  during  sixteen 
years,  the  society  of  the  most  distinguished  artists, 
viz.,  Poussin,  Claude  Gelee  (Lorraine),  Sandrart,  &c., 
and  had  considerable  influence  on  the  taste  of  the 
Italians.  In  1673  or  1674,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
probably  from  hypochondria.  He  received  his  sur- 
name durii  g  his  residence  at  Rome,  according  to 
some,  on  account  of  his  deformity ;  according  to 
others,  from  his  humorous  representations  of  objects 
of  common  life,  which  he  brought  into  favour.  Even 
in  his  earliest  youth,  it  was  his  constant  occupation 
to  draw  every  thing  which  he  met  with.  His  memory 
served  him  so  admirably,  that  he  could  represent 
objects  most  strikingly,  which  he  had  only  seen  once, 
or  a  long  time  previous.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
greatest  musicians  of  his  time.  He  only  attempted 
minor  objects,  such  as  fairs,  children's  games,  hunt- 
ing scenes,  landscapes,  &c.,  but  his  paintings  possess 
great  power  and  animation.  The  museum  of  Paris 
possessed  several  of  his  pieces. 

LABARRE,  JOHN  FRANCIS  LEFEVRE,  CHEVALIER 
DE,  grandson  of  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  French 
service,  was  one  of  the  latest  victims  of  religious 
fanaticism  in  France.  His  father  having  spent  his 
fortune,  his  aunt,  the  abbess  De  Villancourt,  took 
charge  of  his  education,  and  the  youth  made  much 
progress  in  his  studies.  The  command  of  a  company 
of  cavalry  had  been  promised  to  him,  when  the  fol- 
lowing horrible  event  put  a  stop  to  his  career.  In 
the  year  1765,  a  wooden  crucifix,  on  the  bridge  of 
Abbeville,  had  been  defaced,  and  the  bishop  of 
Amiens,  De  la  Motte  d'Orleans,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, demanding  a  disclosure  of  the  perpetrators  of 
the  crime,  under  penalty  of  ecclesiastical  censures 
and  excommunication.  Duval  de  Saucourt,  counsel- 
lor of  the  presidial  of  Abbeville,  the  private  enemy 
of  the  abbess  De  Villancourt,  accused  the  chevalier 
De  Labarre  of  the  crime.  Several  witnesses  were 
heard.  Labarre  and  Detallonde,  a  youth  of  the  same 
age,  were  ordered  to  be  arrested.  The  .latter  fled, 
and  entered  the  service  of  Prussia,  in  which  he  dis- 
tinguished himself;  but  Labarre  was  apprehended 
and  brought  to  trial.  The  indictment  charged  him 
with  having  passed  a  procession  without  taking  oft' 
his  hat,  of  having  spoken  against  the  eucharist,  and 
of  having  sung  impious  and  licentious  songs.  The 
tribunal  sentenced  the  young  man  to  have  his  tongue 
cut  out,  his  right  hand  cut  off,  and  to  be  burned  alive. 
A  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  of  June  5,  1766, 
passed  by  a  small  majority,  commuted  the  sentence 
into  decapitation  before  burning.  This  decree  was 
executed  July  1.  Labarre,  hardly  nineteen  years 
old,  was  carried  to  the  place  of  execution  in  a  cart, 
with  the  words  impious,  blasphemer,  sacrilegious, 
abominable,  and  execrable,  written  on  his  breast.  Vol- 
taire exerted  himself  as  zealously  against  this  infamous 
act  as  he  had  against  the  execution  of  Calas.  (q.  v.) 
Under  the  name  of  M.  De  Casen,  advocate  of  the 
royal  council,  he  published  a  Relation  of  the  Death  of 
the  Chevalier  De  Labarre,  which  may  be  found  in 
vol.  xxxvi.  of  his  works,  ed.  Beaumarcliais.  "  A  Do- 
minican/' he  says,  "  was  appointed  to  attend  him  as 


confessor,  a  friend  of  his  aunt,  the  abbess,  with 
whom  lie  had  often  supped  in  the  convent.  This  good 
man  wept,  and  the  chevalier  comforted  him.  Dinner 
was  brought  to  them  ;  but  the  Dominican  was  unable 
to  eat.  '  Let  us  take  a  little  food,'  said  the  chevalier 
to  him  ;  '  you  will  need  strength  to  support  the  spec- 
tacle which  I  am  going  to  exhibit.'  "  He  ascended 
the  scaffold  with  calmness,  without  complaints,  with- 
out anger,  and  without  ostentation,  merely  saying  to 
the  monk  who  assisted  him,  '•  I  did  not  think  that  a 
young  nobleman  could  be  put  to  death  for  such  a 
trifle." 

L ABARUM;  the  name  given  to  the  imperial  ban- 
ner, upon  which  Constantine,  after  his  conversion, 
blazoned  the  monogram  of  Christ.  Eusebius  has  de- 
scribed it  with  much  particularity.  After  the  vision, 
in  which  the  luminous  cross  was  exhibited  to  the  em- 
peror, and  while  he  was  yet  meditating  on  the  mean- 
ing of  that  apparition,  a  sudden  night  came  on,  "  at 
which  time,"  as  he  said,  "  the  Christ  of  God  appear- 
ed to  him,  when  asleep,  with  that  sign  which  had 
been  shown  him  in  the  heaven,  and  ordered  him  to 
get  a  standard  made,  in  imitation  of  that  which  he 
had  seen  in  the  heaven,  which  he  should  use  as  a 
protection  in  his  engagements  with  his  enemies.  As 
soon  as  it  was  day,  he  arose,  and  declared  the  whole 
secret  to  his  friends.  Then  he  called  together  the 
workers  in  gold  and  precious  stones,  in  the  midst  of 
whom  he  himself  sat,  and  gave  them  a  description 
of  that  standard,  and  ordered  them  to  express  its 
likeness  in  gold  and  precious  stones,  which  standard 
we  ourselves,  also,  happened  some  time  to  have  a 
sight  of." 

LABAT,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  a  Dominican  missionary 
and  traveller,  born  at  Paris  1663,  took  the  vows  at 
the  age  of  nineteen.  He  afterwards  taught  mathe- 
matics and  philosophy  at  Nancy,  where  at  the  same 
time,  he  performed  the  duties  of  a  preacher.  In  1693, 
he  returned  to  Paris,  to  the  Dominican  convent,  in 
the  street  St  Honore.  A  letter  arriving  shortly  after, 
from  the  superior  of  the  Dominicans  in  the  French 
Antilles,  in  which  this  ecclesiastic  urged  his  brethren 
in  Europe  to  come  to  his  aid,  an  infectious  disease 
having  carried  off  many  of  the  members  of  the  order, 
Labat  determined  to  carry  into  execution  the  plan  he 
had  long  entertained  of  becoming  a  missionary.  As 
the  superiors  of  the  order  expected  great  benefit  from 
his  services  in  France,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
succeeded  in  carrying  his  intention  into  effect.  He 
embarked,  with  several  brethren  of  the  order,  at 
Rochelle,  in  1693,  landed  at  Martinique  in  1694,  and 
immediately  undertook  the  care  of  the  parish  of 
Macouba,  which  he  superintended  for  two  years,  after 
which  he  was  sent  to  Guadaloupe,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  mill,  on  an  estate  belonging  to  the  order. 
His  mathematical  knowledge  recommended  him  to 
the  governor  there,  whom  he  accompanied  during  a 
tour  through  the  island,  to  assist  him  in  selecting  the 
points  best  adapted  for  works  of  defence.  On  his 
return  to  Martinique,  Labat  found  his  cure  occupied 
by  another,  and  he  received  the  office  of  procureur- 
general  of  the  mission,  in  which  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  him  of  displaying  the  whole  extent  of  his 
useful  activity,  at  the  same  time  that  he  served  the 
government  by  his  mathematical  knowledge.  Dur 
ing  several  voyages  in  the  service  of  the  mission,  he 
visited  all  the  Antilles,  and,  on  the  attack  of  Guada- 
loupe, by  the  English,  in  1703,  he  rendered  his 
countrymen  important  services  as  an  engineer.  In 
1705,  he  was  sent  to  Europe  on  business  of  the  order, 
and,  landing  at  Cadiz,  he  embraced  the  opportunity 
to  survey,  geometrically  and  scientifically,  the  en- 
virons and  the  whole  coast  of  Andalusia,  as  far  as 
Gibraltar.  He  likewise  went  to  Italy,  and  finally  re- 
turned to  Paris  in  1716,  where  he  occupied  himself 
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with  the  publication  of  a  part  of  his  works,  and 
where  he  died  Jan.  6,  1738.  His  Voyage  aux  lies 
de  I'Amerijue,  of  which  several  editions  have  ap- 
peared, and  which  has  been  translated  into  several 
languages,  contains  an  account  of  the  natural  history, 
particularly  of  some  of  the  smaller  and  less  frequented 
islands;  of  their  productions ;  the  origin,  customs, 
religion,  and  governments  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well 
as  the  chief  political  events  which  occurred  during 
the  author's  residence  there.  He  also  published  a 
Description  of  the  Countries  on  the  Senegal,  and 
between  Cape  Blanco  and  Sierra  Leone ;  Travels  in 
Spain  and  Italy  ;  and  a  translation  of  Cavazzi's  work 
on  Western  Ethiopia.  Besides  these,  Labat  edited 
the  Voyage  of  the  Chevalier  Demarchais  to  Guinea 
and  to  Cayenne,  and  the  Memoirs  of  the  Chevalier 
d'Arvieux,  containing  his  Travels  in  Palestine,  Syria, 
and  Barbary. 

LABE,  LOUISA,  known  by  the  name  of  la  belle 
cordiere,  was  born  at  Lyons,  in  1526  or  1527.  Her 
father  had  her  instructed  in  music,  in  several 
languages,  and  also  in  riding  and  military  exercises. 
This  excited  in  her  a  desire  to  enter  the  army,  and, 
in  1543,  she  served  at  the  siege  of  Perpignan,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  captain  Lays.  She  was  com- 
mended for  her  strength  and  courage.  The  French 
being  obliged  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Perpignan, 
Louisa  renounced  the  military  service,  and  devoted 
herself  to  literature  and  poetry.  She  married  a  rich 
rope-maker,  Ennemond  Perrin,  by  which  means  she 
acquired  an  opportunity  to  follow  freely  her  bent  for 
literature.  With  many  agreeable  accomplishments, 
she  combined  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Latin, 
Spanish,  and  Italian.  Her  house  became  the  resort 
of  men  of  learning,  rank  and  wit.  She  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  poets,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
envy  of  the  ladies  of  Lyons.  Some  contemporary 
writers  have  praised  her  for  her  virtue,  while  others 
have  accused  her  of  licentiousness.  Several  of  her 
poetical  effusions,  particularly  the  18th  sonnet,  certain- 
ly afford  cause  for  suspecting  her  virtue.  She  appears 
to  have  passed  through  all  the  degrees  of  love  :  com- 
mencing with  faithful  affection,  she  became  a  coquette, 
and  finally  an  intriguante.  We  may  find  some  excuse 
for  her  conduct  in  the  character  of  the  age,  when  gal- 
lantry was  not  considered  dishonourable,  and  she  her- 
self was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  amiable  but  licen- 
tious admirers.  Her  generosity,  her  taste  for  learning, 
and  her  acquirements,  so  extraordinary  for  the  times, 
effaced  this  stain  in  the  eyes  of  most  of  her  contem- 
poraries. The  tribute  which  contemporary  authors 
pay  her,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  street  in 
Lyons,  where  her  house  was  situated,  was  named 
after  her,  prove  how  much  she  was  esteemed.  The 
charm  of  her  conversation,  her  accomplishment,  her 
talents,  the  verses  which  she  composed  and  sung  to 
the  lute,  contributed  to  fascinate  her  numerous  and 
distinguished  admirers.  Her  works  are,  Epistle  to 
Clemence  de  Bourges  (written  with  great  talent); 
the  Dispute  between  Love  and  Folly,  in  prose  (full 
of  interest  and  originality) ;  three  elegies  ;  twenty- 
four  sonnets,  the  first  of  which  is  in  Italian.  The  first 
edition  of  her  works  appeared  in  1555. 

LABIALS  are  letters  chiefly  pronounced  by  the 
lips,  as  b,p,f,  m. 

LABORATORY  (laboratorium) ;  a  place  fitted  up 
for  the  researches  of  the  chemist.  It  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  science  of  chemistry  as  an  observatory 
does  to  that  of  astronomy.  Although  the  simple 
observation  of  nature  is  sufficient  to  teach  us  the  pro- 
perties of  numerous  compounds,  and  to  enable  us  to 
develop,  in  part,  those  forces  which  produce  chemi- 
cal changes,  still  the  science  of  chemistry  must  ever 
have  remained  exceedingly  defective  in  facts,  and 
faulty  in  theory,  but  for  the  light  derived  from  experi- 


ment. It  is  by  means  of  artificial  fixtures  and  pro. 
cesses,  that  the  chemist  obtains  the  elements  in  a  state 
of  freedom,  and  recombines  them  so  as  to  produce,  in 
many  instances,  not  only  their  original  compounds,  but 
such  as  are  altogether  new.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say,  that  nine  tenths  of  the  facts  of  the  science,  and 
a  majority  of  the  arts  depending  upon  it,  have  been 
derived  from  the  laboratory.  The  constructions 
which  first  received  this  name  consisted  of  under- 
ground apartments,  secluded  from  light  and  whole- 
some air  of  day— a  situation  it  is  impossible  to 
account  for,  except  upon  the  idea  that  it  was  copied 
from  the  alchemists,  who  are  known  to  have  prefer- 
red such  places  for  the  purpose  of  secrecy.  The 
inconveniences  attending  these  situations,  from  the 
want  of  light  and  facilities  for  ventilation,  as  well  as 
from  the  prevalence  of  moisture,  caused  them  grad- 
ually to  be  exchanged  for  apartments  above  ground; 
and  although,  for  a  time,  an  unnecessarily  gloomy  and 
mysterious  aspect  was  imparted  to  them,  from  their 
being  built  of  stone  or  brick,  and  but  imperfectly 
lighted,  they  have  at  length  come  to  resemble,  in 
their  general  appearance,  other  structures  intended 
for  the  cultivation  of  science.  Besides  laboratories 
intended  for  scientific  research,  there  are  those  which 
are  devoted  to  articles  of  chemical  manufacture,  as 
the  alkaline,  earthy,  and  metallic  salts,  pigments,  &c.; 
but  as  these  possess  considerable  diversity  in  their 
construction,  according  to  the  kinds  of  manufacture 
for  which  they  are  employed,  and  cannot  well  be  con- 
ceived of  without  the  aid  of  drawings,  we  shall  omit 
their  description,  and  confine  the  present  article  to  a 
very  general  account  of  a  laboratory  fitted  up  for  the 
researches  of  one  or  two  philosophical  chemists,  in 
connexion  with  a  theatre,  or  lecture  room,  for  the 
public  illustration  of  the  science.  A  building  wholly 
devoted  to  this  purpose,  should  be  but  one  story  in 
height,  in  order  to  facilitate  access  to  the  apartments, 
and  to  render  more  easy  the  bringingin  of  heavy  arti- 
cles, as  wood,  water,  coals,  and  carboys,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  allow  of  openings  in  the  roof  for  sky- 
lights and  for  ventilation.  In  some  laboratories,  the 
theatre  and  working-room  are  united  in  the  same 
apartment ;  in  others,  they  are  separated  by  a  parti- 
tion. The  advantage  of  the  former  construction  is, 
that  the  furnace  operations  before  a  class  are  rendered 
more  easy ;  but  the  disadvantages  are,  that  the  size 
of  the  room  renders  it  an  inconvenient  place  for  pri- 
vate researches,  especially  in  the  winter,  and  the  seats 
are  continually  subjected  to  the  dust  and  litter  of 
ordinary  operations.  We  shall  treat  of  a  laboratory 
in  which  these  apartments  are  distinct.  The  buildings 
may  vary  in  length  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet,  and  in 
breadth  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet.  It  should  be 
well  pierced  with  windows  laterally,  and  also  with 
sky-lights  and  openings  in  the  roof.  The  lecture- 
room  should  occupy  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the 
building  ;  and  the  partition  which  separates  it  from 
the  working-room  and  other  apartments,  must  con- 
tain the  flues  that  are  requisite  for  the  furnaces  of  the 
whole  establishment :  these  may  be  spread  over  the 
wall  on  both  sides,  and  finally  be  carried  out  of  the 
roof  in  one  general  chimney.  The  floor,  from  eight 
to  twelve  feet  in  advance  of  this  wall,  should  be  paved 
with  stone,  or  brick  ;  in  front  of  which,  and  immed- 
iately before  the  seats  for  the  class,  a  table,  with  occa 
sional  breaks  for  passages,  gasometers,  and  a  pneu- 
matic cistern,  should  extend  quite  across  the  room, 
from  side  to  side.  At  the  ends  of  this  space,  enclosed 
by  the  table,  cupboards  should  be  erected  against  the 
wall,  with  glass  doors,  for  the  reception  of  the  jars  of 
the  pneumatic  cistern,  measures,  retorts,  flasks, 
receivers,  and  the  bottles  and  vials  containing  the 
chemicals  employed  for  demonstration.  The  table 
should  be  abundantly  provided  with  drawers  of 
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different  sixes,  in  some  places  extending  down  to  the 
floor,  for  the  reception  of  substances  employed  in  a 
course  of  demonstration,  and  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  keep  in  vials  and  bottles,  such  as  the  common 
metals  and  many  earthy  and  metallic  salts  ,  besides 
for  the  numerous  tools,  as  knives,  files,  girilets,  for- 
ceps, and  other  indispensable  articles,  na  corks, 
valves,  or  glass  plates,  stirrers,  strings,  bladders,  tow, 
matches,  sand,  tapers,  glass,  metallic,  and  earthen 
tubes,  stop-cocks,  &c.,  &c.  Two  or  three  portable 
furnaces,  of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  may  have  a 
place  near  the  wall  for  ordinary  furnace  operations  ; 
and  a  recess  in  the  wall,  centrally  placed,  and  about 
four  feet  from  the  floor  (similar  in  shape  to  a  common 
fire-place),  should  be  provided,  with  a  strong  draught, 
for  those  experiments  which  are  attended  with  dan- 
gerous exhalations.  The  seats  may  be  arranged  as 
is  usual  in  other  lecture-rooms.  The  floor  room  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  partition  may  be  divided,  length- 
vise  of  the  building,  into  two  apartments,  separated 
by  a  narrow  space-way,  one  of  the  rooms  having 
double  the  dimensions  of  the  other  ;  the  larger  is  the 
working-room ;  the  smaller,  an  apartment  for  receiv- 
ing delicate  articles  of  apparatus,  as  balances,  elec- 
trical machines,  air-pump,  &c.,  and  which  would  be 
liable  to  injury  if  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  damp 
and  corrosive  vapours  that  are  continually  floating 
about  in  the  other  rooms.  The  entry  communicates 
with  the  theatre  by  a  door ;  a  double  door,  also,  con- 
nects the  working-room  and  the  lecture-room.  The 
whole  floor  of  the  working-room  is  paved  with  brick 
or  stone.  The  first  fixture  of  importance  in  this 
room  is  the  general  working  furnace.  Its  use  is 
partly  domestic,  partly  chemical ;  for  it  is  intended 
to  warm  and  air  the  place,  occasionally  to  heat 
water,  as  well  as  to  supply  the  means  of  raising  a 
crucible  to  ignition,  or  of  affording  a  high  tem- 
perature to  flasks  and  evaporating  basins,  through 
the  agency  of  a  sand-bath.  It  is  built  with  a  table 
top.  The  fire-place  itself  is  constructed  of  brick- 
work, with  iron  front  and  fittings,  and  the  flue,  being 
carried  horizontally  for  three  or  four  feet,  is  after- 
wards carried  off  to,  and  connected  with,  the  main 
flue  existing  in  the  wall.  The  fire-place  and  horizontal 
flue  are  covered  with  a  large  plate  of  cast  iron,  of 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  width ;  this  is  formed,  in 
the  middle,  over  the  heated  part,  into  sand-baths ;  a 
round,  moveable  one  over  the  fire  itself,  and  a  long, 
fixed  one  over  the  flue.  The  sand-baths  supply 
every  gradation  of  heat,  from  dull  redness,  if  required, 
down  to  a  temperature  of  100°,  or  lower,  whilst  on 
each  side  of  them  exists  a"  level  surface,  which  answers 
every  purpose  of  an  ordinary  table,  and  supplies 
extraordinary  facilities  to  experiments  going  on  in 
the  sand-bath  or  furnace.  This  furnace  may  be 
advantageously  placed  directly  against  the  wall  which 
separates  the  working-room  from  the  theatre.  A 
large,  flaring,  wooden  hood  should  be  suspended  over 
the  sand-bath,  to  receive  the  fumes  evolved  during 
the  digestions  and  solutions  made  upon  it,  and  to 
conduct  them  away  into  the  chimney.  (For  a  parti- 
cular description  of  this  furnace,  see  Faraday,  On 
Chemical  Manipulations,  p.  90.)  Near  by  may  be 
placed  another  furnace  for  heating  a  large  copper 
boiler,  intended  to  supply  the  laboratory  with  hot 
water  ;  the  boiler  should  also  be  fitted  with  a  head, 
worm,  and  refrigerator,  in  order  to  provide  an  occa- 
sional supply  of  distilled  water.  The  tables  should 
be  as  extensive  as  the  room  will  allow,  and  be  so 
placed  as  to  admit  of  ready  access ;  hence  a  large 
one,  placed  towards  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  in 
such  a  situation  as  to  be  well  lighted,  is  very  useful. 
It  should  be  made  strong,  and  furnished  with  drawers, 
unless  it  be  closed  in  with  doors,  so  as  to  form  cup- 
boards. To  protect  it  from  corrosive  fluids,  as  acids 


and  alkalies,  it  should  be  covered  with  sheet  lc«id, 
In  a  corner,  and  as  much  out  of  the  way  as  possible, 
a  sink  of  SLone,  or  of  strong  wood-work  lined  with 
lead,  must  be  provided.  It  must  be  supplied  with 
water,  if  possible,  from  a  cistern  or  aqueduct,  since 
an  unlimited  supply  of  water  is  demanded  in  a  labo- 
ratory. A  place  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  is 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  cleansing  accompaniments 
of  a  sink,  such  as  pails,  pans,  sponges,  brooms, 
brushes,  &c.  Between  the  table  and  the  working 
furnace  may  be  placed  the  pneumatic  cistern,  which 
should  be  of  larger  dimensions  than  that  employed 
in  the  theatre.  If  the  surface  of  water  be  19  inches 
by  28,  and  a  well  be  formed  at  one  end  of  14  inches 
by  10,  and  12  inches  in  depth,  so  as  to  leave  a  contw 
nuation  of  shelf  surface,  on  three  sides  of  the  well, 
of  ^5  inches  in  width,  it  will  be  found  sufficiently 
large  for  almost  any  purpose.  It  should  have  shel  f 
room  sufficient  to  hold  several  jars  of  gas  at  once.  It 
should  be  filled  with  water  until  it  is  1-|  inch  or  l-£ 
inch  above  the  shelf,  and  should  be  provided  witli  a 
stop-cock,  by  which  the  water  may  be  drawn  off 
when  it  has  become  acidified  or  dirty.  Such  a  trough 
is  best  made  of  japanned  copper,  and  supported  in  a 
wooden  frame,  so  as  to  stand  about  39  inches  from 
the  floor;  or  it  may  be  made  of  wood,  and  lined  with 
sheet  lead.  Unless  the  establishment  is  very  exten- 
sive, one  mercurial  cistern  will  answer  for  both  rooms; 
it  may  be  shaped  out  of  marble  or  soap-stone,  or  be 
made  of  cast  iron,  and  mounted  upon  a  firm  frame, 
fitted  with  rollers.  Cupboards  are  very  useful ;  and 
at  least  two  large  ones,  with  shelves,  ought  to  be 
provided,  in  order  to  preserve  chemical  preparations, 
and  the  neater  sort  of  apparatus,  from  the  dust  and 
dirt  which  are  constantly  moving  and  settling  in  the 
laboratory.  All  parts  of  the  walls  within  reach 
should  be  fitted  up  with  shelves,  in  a  firm  manner,  to 
receive  bottles  and  jars  ;  also  a  tube-rack  should  be 
provided,  to  hold  pieces  of  glass  tube,  from  one  to 
three  feet  long.  A  part  of  the  wall  should  be  fur- 
nished with  long  spikes,  to  hold  retort  and  flask  rings, 
large  bent  tubes,  siphons,  coils  of  wire,  iron  tongs 
for  holding  flasks,  &c.  Among  other  indispensable 
furniture  may  be  enumerated  the  following  articles  : 
one  or  two  large  wooden  blocks,  to  serve  as  bases  on 
which  to  put  heavy  mortars  ;  an  anvil,  or  spike  with 
its  foot-block  ;  a  vice  affixed  to  a  side  table ;  ham- 
mers ;  cold  chisels ;  a  screw-driver ;  saws ;  cutting 
chisels ;  gimlets ;  brad-awls  ;  half-round,  flat,  and 
small  three-square  files ;  forceps  ;  a  trowel  ;  a  sold- 
ering iron,  with  its  appendages  ;  a  glue  pot ;  nails  ; 
screws ;  spatulas  of  silver,  ivory,  steel,  and  wood  ; 
corkscrew;  shears;  blow-pipes;  scratching  diamond, 
&c.  A  number  of  filtering  stands,  supports  for  retorts 
and  flasks,  and  wooden  forms  for  holding  glass  eva- 
porating basins,  flasks  and  receivers,  should  be 
provided  ;  also  a  great  variety  of  common,  kitchen, 
open  furnaces.  The  cellar  beneath  the  working- 
room  should  contain  the  more  bulky  articles,  and  such 
as  do  not  receive  injury  from  a  slight  degree  of  mois- 
ture, as  lute-sand,  charcoal,  bricks,  carboys  of  acid, 
voltaic  troughs,  &c.  We  do  not  go  into  a  description 
of  the  common  glass  apparatus  which  is  essential  to  a 
laboratory,  as,  retorts,  adopters,  receivers,  matrasses, 
flasks,  precipitating  glasses,  &c.,  &c.,  since  these 
articles  have  come  to  be  well  known,  under  their 
appropriate  names,  in  every  large  city  where  philoso- 
phical apparatus  is  manufactured.  Doctor  Henry 
recommends  that  the  painting  of  that  part  of  the 
laboratory  furniture  which  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  acids,  be  done  with  the  sulphate  of  lead. 

Laboratory,  in  military  affairs,  signifies  that  place 
where  all  sorts  of  fireworks  are  prepared,  both  for 
actual  service  and  for  experiments,  viz.  quick  matches, 
fuzes,  port-fire,  grape-shot,  case-shot,  carcasses,  and 
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grenades,  cartridges,  shells  filled,  and  fuzes  fixed, 
wads,  &c.,  &c. 

LABORDE,  JEAN  JOSEPH  DE,  a  merchant  distin- 
guished for  activity,  enterprise,  wealth,  and  benevo- 
lence, was  born  of  an  ancient  family  in  Beam,  in  1724, 
and  amassed  a  large  fortune  at  Bayonne,  by  commerce 
with  the  West  Indies  and  Spain.  When,  in  1758, 
the  French  court  wished  to  obtain  a  loan  of  50,000,000 
of  livres  from  the  Spanish  court,  the  latter  would  not 
close  the  transaction  without  Laborde's  guarantee. 
Upon  this,  Laborde  was  made  court  banker,  and  the 
first  minister,  Choiseul,  gave  him  his  entire  confidence. 
After  the  fall  of  this  statesman,  Laborde  retired  from 
the  greatest  part  of  his  business.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  American  revolution,  he  alone  was  able  to 
furnish  the  government  12,000,000  livres  in  gold,  at 
Brest,  which  enabled  the  expedition  under  Rocham- 
beau  to  set  sail.  At  a  later  period,  Laborde  employed 
his  fortune  in  useful  and  splendid  buildings.  The 
palaces  of  St  Ouen  (since  the  property  of  Mons. 
Ternaux),  of  St  Leu  (afterwards  belonging  to  the 
duke  of  Orleans),  of  La  Ferte  Vidame  (belonging  to 
the  duke  of  Penthidvre),  and  that  at  Mereville,  near 
Paris,  were  built  by  him,  as  well  as  the  finest  houses 
in  the  Chanssee  d'Antin,  a  street  of  Paris,  which,  in 
his  time,  was  a  large  garden,  belonging  to  his  hotel. 
He  devoted  24,000  francs,  yearly,  to  the  support  of 
the  poor.  Towards  the  erection  of  four  large  hospi- 
tals, at  Paris  (1788),  he  contributed  400,000  francs. 
With  this  truly  royal  beneficence  he  combined  the 
most  delicate  manners.  He  never  spoke  of  the  good 
he  had  done,  nor  suffered  those  whom  he  had  served  to 
feel  oppressed  by  the  obligation.  Satisfied  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  love  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens,  he  de- 
clined external  marks  of  distinction.  Louis  XVI.  raised 
his  estate  of  Laborde  (his  family  name  was  Dort; 
his  ancestors,  who,  in  1620,  had  purchased  the  small 
domain  Laborde,  called  themselves  T)ort  Laborde)  to 
a  inarquisate ;  but  he  made  no  use  of  this  title. 
During  the  period  of  terror,  Laborde  lived  in  retire- 
ment on  his  estate  at  Mereville,  but,  like  Malesher- 
bes  and  Lavoisier,  who  resembled  him  in  nobleness 
of  character,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the 
popular  leaders.  Gendarmes  dragged  the  venerable 
old  man  to  the  tribunal  of  blood.  His  whole  com- 
mune, consisting  of  1200,  offered  to  defend  their 
father  and  benefactor;  but  he  declined  it,  and 
exhorted  them  to  keep  the  peace.  These  worthy 
people  sent  a  deputation  to  the  convention,  but  in 
vain  ;  the  benefactor  of  thousands  fell,  at  the  age  of 
seventy  (April  18,  1794),  under  the  guillotine.  His 
crime  was  being  rich.  Laborde  had  four  sons. 
Three  of  these  served  in  the  navy;  two  accompanied 
the  unfortunate  La  Peyrouse.  They  met  their  death, 
before  the  loss  of  La  Peyrouse's  vessel,  in  an  act  of 
heroism,  which  the  navigator  relates  in  the  account 
of  his  voyage,  and  for  which  he  had  a  monument 
erected  to  their  memory,  at  Port  Frangois,  on  the 
coast  of  California.  The  oldest  of  these  three,  after 
having  retired  from  the  navy,  was  appointed  trea- 
surer, and,  in  1789,  member  of  the  constituent 
assembly.  His  reports  on  the  state  of  the  finances 
were  printed  by  order  of  the  chamber.  He  died, 
1801,  a  voluntary  exile  at  London. 

LABOUR.     See  Birth. 

LABOUR,  AND  LABOURERS.  The  two  great 
sources  of  income,  in  all  communities,  are  labour  and 
capital.  The  means  of  production  are  the  land, 
utensils,  stock,  and  all  which  constitutes  capital, 
and  the  labourers  who  use  this  capital.  In  this  gen- 
eral division  of  the  means  of  production,  the  term 
labour  is  used  in  its  broadest  sense  ;  for  the  labour 
of  the  mind,  or  that  of  the  artist,  which  depends 
more  upon  skill  than  muscular  exertion,  is  to  be 
included  in  the  general  estimate  of  the  productive 


power,  if  a  price  or  market  value  is  put  upon  its 
products  in  the  general  estimate.  Nor  should  we, 
in  estimating  the  general  productive  capacity,  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  species  of  labour  which  results 
in  the  production  of  articles  of  necessity  or  conve- 
nience merely;  since,  in  the  products  consumed  by 
any  community,  it  is  not  practicable  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  articles  of  mere  utility  and  those  of 
taste  ;  utility  and  luxury  being  combined  in  a  great 
part  of  the  things  used  or  consumed  by  a  people, 
whatever  may  be  its  stage  of  civilization  and  refine- 
ment. The  land  and  the  greater  part  of  the  utensils 
of  production,  are  estimated,  it  is  true,  in  a  great 
degree,  and,  in  many  instances,  wholly,  by  their  mere 
utility  for  production.  But  it  is  otherwise  with 
respect  to  the  products  intended,  not  merely  as  the 
means  of  producing  others,  but  as  ultimate  objects 
of  use  or  consumption.  Dwellings,  furniture,  cloth- 
ing, food,  all  combine,  in  different  degrees  and  pro- 
portions, both  luxury  and  utility.  The  quantity  of 
wool  and  cotton  worn  and  used  by  two  persons  in 
different  ranks  of  life  and  of  different  means  of  con- 
sumption, may  be  the  same,  and  answer  equally 
well  as  a  protection  of  the  person  against  the  climate; 
and  yet  that  used  by  one,  owing  to  the  better  quality 
of  the  material,  and  the  greater  labour  bestowed  in 
fabricating  it,  may  cost  three  or  ten  times  as  much 
as  that  used  by  the  other  ;  and  yet  something  is  paid 
to  taste  and  luxury  even  by  this  latter.  The  abstract 
utility  of  any  article  is  of  difficult  estimation,  and, 
though  it  is  a  proper  subject  of  inquiry  and  specula- 
tion, still,  in  estimating  the  productive  power  of 
labour,  in  comparison  with  capital,  the  more  practi- 
cal rule  seems  to  be,  to  take  the  estimate  put  upon 
it  by  the  community  itself.  If,  for  instance,  the 
laboup-of  a  sculptor  is,  in  the  estimation  of  a  com- 
munity, worth  that  of  twenty  day-labourers,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  annual  products  of  the  labour  and 
capital  of  that  community  will  be  governed  by  this 
rule  of  comparison,  and  the  sculptor  will  be  able  to 
consume  as  much  in  value  as  the  twenty  common 
labourers.  Hence  the  proportion  of  the  income  of 
labour  and  capital  will  vary  in  different  communities, 
according  to  the  different  arts  or  kinds  of  production 
encouraged.  To  take  the  same  examples,  though 
the  labour  of  a  sculptor  may  be  equal  in  value,  as 
estimated  by  a  community  to  that  of  twenty  labour- 
ers,— and  the  same  may  be  equally  true  of  the  paint- 
er,— yet  the  capital  or  stock  required  for  each  of 
these  twenty  labourers  may  be,  and,  if  they  are 
employed  in  agriculture,  Avill  be,  greater  than  is 
required  for  either  of  those  artists.  The  proportion, 
then,  of  the  value  of  the  whole  capital  of  a  commun- 
ity, to  that  of  the  whole  estimated  annual  value  of 
the  labour  of  all  sorts,  performed  by  its  members, 
will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  arts  pursued,  so  that 
the  proportions  will  not  be  uniform  in  different  com- 
munities. The  estimated  annual  market  value  of 
the  labour,  will,  however,  in  any  community,  lie 
greater,  in  proportion  to  its  capital,  than  it  would  at 
first  view  appear  to  be.  It  has  been  estimated  to  be 
nearly  one  fifth,  exceeding  or  falling  short  of  that 
ratio,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  pursuits  of 
a  community;  that  is,  supposing  the  capital  to  be 
stationary,  the  value  of  the  whole  capital,  including 
lands,  buildings,  animals,  furniture,  utensils,  and 
every  vendible  thing  whatsoever,  is  consumed  and 
reproduced  every  five  years.  It  is  evident,  then, 
wliat  a  rapid  change  may  be  made  in  the  wealth  of  a 
community,  either  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  by  an 
impulse  or  check  to  its  industry,  or  a  general  ten- 
dency to  economy  or  prodigality  in  consumption. 
The  arts,  and  employments,  and  habits  of  a  people, 
then,  are  every  thing,  in  respect  to  their  prosperity ; 
and  the  actual  amount  of  their  present  capital  is  of 
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Jess  importance,  since,  if  it  be  too  small,  that  is,  if 
the  people  are  in  want  oi  a  sufficient  stock  to  employ 
thfin-i  Ivcs  to  the  greatest  advantage,  industry  mill 
economy  may  very  soon  supply  the  deficiency.  The 
aggregate  annual  products  of  the  same  labour  and 
capital  are  greater  in  one  country  than  miotluT. 
This  i>  a  distinction  of  great  importance,  which  is 
overlooked  in  some  economical  speculations,  or 
which,  at  least,  has  not  always  its  just  weight.  The 
fact  is,  perhaps,  too  obvious  to  need  proof  or  illustra- 
tion. If,  for  instance,  the  people  of  one  country  have 
better  lands,  domestic  animals,  roads,  utensils,  or  are 
more  skilful  and  ingenious  than  those  of  another,  the 
same  amount  of  manual  labour  bestowed  upon  cor- 
responding materials,  with  corresponding  instruments 
of  production,  will  produce  greater  results.  The 
wages  of  labour,  and  the  interest  of  money,  may 
both,  therefore,  be  higher  in  one  country  than  in 
another.  This  we  know  to  be  a  fact.  In  the  United 
States,  for  instance,  the  interest  of  money,  and 
the  wages  of  common  labour,  are  both  higher  than 
in  European  countries.  It  does  not  follow,  then,  that 
if  the  condition  of  the  mere  labourer  is  better  in  one 
country  than  in  another,  that  of  the  capitalist  will 
necessarily  be  worse.  To  ascertain  the  condition  of 
these  two  classes,  possessing  the  productive  capacity 
and  means  of  a  community,  we  first  inquire  into  the 
aggregate  productiveness  of  capital  and  industry,  and 
next  into  the  distribution  of  the  aggregate  products 
between  the  two  classes.  And,  in  examining  into  the 
condition  of  the  members  of  a  community,  the  next 
inquiry  relates  to  the  proportionate  share  of  each 
industrious  class  in  the  whole  portion  of  the  aggre- 
gate products  allotted  to  industry,  as  distinguished 
from  that  which  is  allotted  to  capital.  This  distribu- 
tion among  the  labouring  classes  themselves,  of  the 
products  of  their  labour,  will,  of  course,  depend  upon 
the  estimation  in  which  the  various  kinds  of  labour 
are  held;  and  its  effect  on  their  condition  will  also 
depend  very  materially  upon  the  arrangements, 
improvements,  and  facilities  possessed  by  the  com- 
munity, to  render  their  labour  effective ;  for  the  com- 
pensation to  labourers,  individually,  may  be  small, 
and  yet  the  expense  of  the  whole  class  of  the  com- 
munity to  which  they  belong,  very  great.  To  take  a 
familiar  instance,  if,  from  the  thinness  of  the  popula- 
tion, or  other  cause,  the  receivers  and  distributors  of 
the  articles  of  production  and  consumption  among 
the  people,  that  is,  the  retail  dealers,  can  transact 
but  a  small  amount  of  business  each,  though  the 
earnings  of  each  one  may  be  small,  their  aggregate 
compensation  must  be  large.  In  countries  half  civi- 
lized, and  in  which  the  arrangements  and  facilities  for 
exchanges  are  rude  and  imperfect,  the  usual  profits 
of  trade  are  at  an  enormous  rate  per  cent. ;  and  yet 
the  wealth  of  these  traders  will  be  very  trifling,  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  merchants  and  traders  of 
a  more  civilized,  improved,  and  populous  community, 
though  the  per  centage  of  profit  of  these  latter  may 
be  much  lower.  The  same  distinction  will  hold 
good  in  respect  to  every  other  pursuit  and  employ- 
ment in  a  community, — the  proportion  of  the  whole 
products  awarded  to  any  one  class,  may  not  corre- 
spond at  all,  to  the  individual  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage of  the  members  of  that  class,  in  their  pur- 
suits, in  comparison  with  that  of  those  of  any  other 
class.  The  compensation  of  any  one  class  of  a  com- 
munity, in  comparison  to  any  other,  will  evidently 
depend  upon  the  course  taken  by  the  taste  and 
luxury  of  the  community  ;  for  we  may  assume  it  as  a 
general  doctrine,  that  when  the  taste  and  passions  of 
a  community  lead  to  a  large  consumption  of  the 
articles  produced  by  any  class,  or  if  the  services  of  its 
members  are  considered  particularly  beneficial,  these 
members  will  be  liberally  compensated.  If,  for 


instance,  as  is,  or,  at  least,  1ms  been,  the  fact  in 
some  countries,  the  inhabitants  suppose  that  their 
future  welfare  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  their 
own  characters  and  conduct  as  upon  the  prayers  and 
good  offices  of  their  spiritual  guides,  they  will  deem 
it  impossible  to  reward  these  spiritual  guides  too 
liberally,  seeing  they  have  the  salvation  of  the  rest  at 
their  disposal.  The  same  principle  will  hold  true 
in  respect  to  any  other  class :  in  proportion  as  its 
employment  goes  along  with  the  tastes  and  passions 
of  the  community,  will  its  members  be  rewarded  for 
their  labours.  The  effect  will  not,  however,  neces- 
sarily extend  itself  to  all  the  members  of  the  class. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  taste  and  vanity  of  a 
people  appear  very  much  in  their  apparel  and  per- 
sonal ornaments;  it  will  not  follow  that  all  cloth 
makers,  tailors,  jewellers,  hatters,  and  shoemakers 
will  have  the  highest  wages  in  the  community;  but 
the  result  will  be,  that  a  high  price  will  be  paid  for 
excellence  of  material  or  superiority  of  skill,  in  the 
manufacture  of  those  articles.  The  moment,  there- 
fore, in  which  civilization  commences, — and  some 
degree  of  it  is  coeval  with  the  existence  of  every 
society, — excellence  in  some  arts  or  employments 
will  meet  with  extraordinary  rewards.  As  arts  and 
civilization  advance,  the  objects  of  passion  and  taste 
will  be  multiplied,  and  with  them  the  kinds  and 
varieties  of  excellence  of  materials  or  skill,  which 
will  be  esteemed  of  extraordinary  value.  The  effect 
necessarily  is  to  produce  a  comparative  depression  in 
the  value  of  all  ordinary  products  and  unskilful 
labour.  Accordingly,  the  ordinary  labourers,  in  all 
the  arts,  become  by  degrees  a  distinct  class.  In  a 
refined  community,  abounding  in  arts,  this  class 
necessarily  becomes  munerous,  and  the  condition  of 
its  members  is  a  subject  of  solicitude  to  the  phi  Ian 
thropist,  and  of  interest  to  the  economist  and  states- 
man. The  security  and  welfare  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, will  depend  very  materially  upon  the  charac- 
ter and  condition  of  this  part  of  the  population. 
The  greater  the  distance  between  this  class  and  the 
rest,  the  more  effectually  they  are  set  off  from  the 
others,  the  more  unnatural  and  distorted  will  be  the 
state  of  society,  and  the  more  frequent  will  be  scenes 
of  disorder,  distress,  and  vice.  It  is  one  of  the  first 
and  most  important  maxims  of  policy  and  of  economy, 
then,  to  sustain  the  members  of  this  class,  not  by 
giving  them  the  control  and  management  of  affairs, 
for  which,  of  course,  they  are  not  the  best  fitted, — 
but  by  using  all  possible  means,  whether  by  legisla- 
tion or  social  influence,  to  give  them  education,  good 
habits,  and  good  morals ;  to  inspire  and  maintain  in 
them  a  respect  for  themselves,  and  secure  to  them 
the  respect  of  others. 

LABOUR-SAVING  MACHINES.  Montesquieu 
somewhere  regrets  the  introduction  of  the  use  of 
water-mills  for  grinding  corn,  instead  of  the  hand- 
mills  formerly  in  use,  as  it  threw  a  great  many 
labourers  out  of  employment,  besides  diverting  the 
water  from  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  Upon  this 
principle  of  tin-owing  labourers  out  of  employment, 
our  hand-loom  weavers  were  opposed  to  the  use  of 
power  looms.  It  is  not  remarkable  that  labourers 
themselves,  who,  for  a  time,  feel  the  inconveniences 
of  the  introduction  of  any  improvement,  should 
oppose  its  introduction  ;  but  it  is  singular  that  any 
man  of  enlarged  and  philosophical  views  should  fall 
into  such  a  notion.  Nobody  certainly  would  think  it  a 
misfortune  to  a  community,  that,  in  consequence  of 
some  improvement  in  agriculture,  the  same  labour 
would  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  grain ;  on  the 
contrary,  every  one  consents  to  the  praise  bestowed, 
by  Johnson,  upon  the  man  who  makes  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before.  And  an 
improvement  in  machinery,  whereby  the  same  labour 
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will  produce  twice  the  quantity  of  cloth,  is  precisely 
the  same  in  its  general  effects  upon  the  condition  of 
the  community,  as  an  improvement  in  agriculture. 
But  in  a  case  of  improvement  in  machinery,  the  effect 
is  more  apparent  and  more  sudden,  as  it  will  spread 
rapidly,  and,  accordingly,  the  inconvenience  to  the 
labourers  is,  in  fact,  greater,  thou»h  it  can  last  only 
for  a  time.  However,  the  circumstance  that  its 
effect  in  discharging  labourers  is  only  temporary, 
though  it  shows  that  the  inconvenience  to  the  com- 
munity is  very  limited,  while  its  advantages  are  per- 
manent, yet  affords  no  great  consolation  to  the 
labourers  themselves,  if  the  population  is  dense,  and 
employment  difficult  to  be  obtained,  since,  while  this 
temporary  effect  is  passing  off,  they  may  starve. 
To  avoid  producing  distress,  and  consequent  dis- 
order, labour-saving  machinery,  therefore,  should  be 
introduced  gradually  among  a  community  of  labour- 
ers, like  those  of  Britain,  to  whom  it  is  ordinarily 
difficult  to  find  full  employment,  and  who,  if  unem- 
ployed, are  immediately  reduced  to  distress.  Hi- 
therto no  inconvenience  has  been  experienced  in 
North  America  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
improvements  in  machinery,  since  it  is,  as  yet,  the 
more  general  habit  of  all  classes  to  save  something, 
so  that  very  few  are  reduced  to  immediate  distress, 
though  thrown  out  of  employment;  and  there  is  usu- 
ally less  difficulty  in  obtaining  full  employment  for 
the  industrious  classes  than  in  most  other  countries ; 
and,  accordingly,  all  classes  are  in  favour  of  improve- 
ments and  inventions  whereby  labour  may  be  saved, 
or  its  products  augmented. 

LABOURING  of  a  ship  implies  pitching  or  rolling 
heavily  in  a  turbulent  sea — an  effect  by  which  the 
masts  and  hull  are  greatly  endangered  ;  because,  by 
the  rolling  motion,  the  masts  strain  upon  their  shrouds 
with  an  effort  which  increases  as  the  sine  of  their 
obliquity  ;  and  the  continual  agitation  of  the  vessel 
often  loosens  her  joints,  and  makes  her  extremely 
leaky. 

LABRADOR ;  an  extensive  country  of  North 
America,  lying  between  Hudson's  bay,  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  Canada,  and  extending  from  the  fiftieth 
to  the  sixtieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  or  nearly 
700  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south.  It  is  about 
500  miles  in  breadth,  but  has  never  been  fully 
explored,  and  is  little  known,  the  severity  of  the 
climate  and  the  barrenness  of  the  region  confining  the 
visits  of  foreigners  principally  to  the  coasts.  These 
are  bordered  by  innumerable  islands,  so  close  together 
as  to  bear  the  appearance  of  main  land,  broken  by 
inlets :  this  has  given  rise  to  much  confusion  in  the 
charts.  The  summer  is  short,  but  extremely  hot, 
and  the  winters  are  very  rigorous.  Great  numbers 
offish,  of  various  kinds,  particularly  cod  and  salmon, 
are  found  on  the  shores,  and  in  the  small  rivers. 
The  islets  are  covered  with  flocks  of  sea-fowl,  par- 
ticularly eider  ducks.  Bears,  wolves,  foxes,  hares, 
martens,  &c.,  are  numerous.  The  population  is 
small.  The  natives  of  the  coast  are  Esquimaux. 
The  tribes  of  the  interior  are  little  known.  Labrador 
belongs  to  Great  Britain,  and  is  annexed  to  the 
government  of  Newfoundland.  The  Labrador  fishery, 
in  1829,  was  calculated  to  employ  2108  vessels,  and 
24,100  seamen;  600  of  the  vessels,  manned  with 
9110  men,  and  producing  678,000  cwt.  of  fish,  and 
6730  hhds.  of  oil,  were  British  ;  and  1500  vessels, 
manned  with  15,000  men,  and  producing  1,100,000 
cwt.  offish,  and  11,000  hhds.  of  oil,  were  from  the 
United  States.  See  Fisheries. 

LABRADORITE,or  LABRADOR  FELDSPAR. 
This  mineral  scarcely  differs  from  feldspar  (q.  v.)  in 
the  properties  of  its  crystalline  structure,  except  in 
having  one  of  its  cleavages  somewhat  less  distinct. 
In  hardness,  also,  it  is  nearly  identical  with  that 


species  ;  but  its  specific  gravity  is  somewhat  higher, 
being  2.75.  The  remarkable  opalescent  and  iridescent 
tints  which  it  exhibits,  constitute  its  most  striking 
character.  Its  ordinary  colour  is  a  dark  gray.  Its 
reflections,  which,  for  variety  and  intenseness  of 
colour,  vie  with  those  of  the  opal,  are  visible  only 
upon  two  opposite  sides  of  any  crystal  or  mass.  Blue 
and  green  colours  are  the  most  common  ;  but  occa- 
sionally these  are  intermingled  with  rich  flame- 
coloured  tints.  It  is  sawed  into  slabs  by  the  lapidaries, 
and  employed  in  inlaid  work.  The  finest  pieces  are 
very  highly  esteemed.  A  square  table,  composed  of 
two  pieces  of  this  stone,  and  whose  dimensions  were 
thirteen  inches  by  twenty,  and  eight  lines  in  thickness 
was  sold,  in  Paris,  for  1800  francs.  The  Labradorite 
is  composed  of  54.6  silica,  29.0  alumine,  11.8 
magnesia,  and  4.6  soda.  It  was  first  distinguished 
by  the  reverend  B.  Latrobe,  among  a  number  of 
specimens  sent  to  him  from  Labrador  by  the  Moravian 
missionaries.  It  occurs,  not  only  in  pebbles  on  the 
shore,  but  in  spots  in  the  rocks  about  Nain,  and 
particularly  near  a  lagoon  about  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
inland.  Its  colours,  darting  through  the  limpid 
crystal  of  the  lake,  and  flashing  from  the  cliffs,  more 
especially  when  moistened  by  a  shower  of  rain, 
changing  continually  with  every  alteration  in  the 
position  of  the  spectator,  are  described  as  almost 
realizing  a  scene  in  fairy  land.  Labrador  feldspar  is 
also  found  upon  the  borders  of  the  gulf  of  Finland, 
and  at  Fredericksvoern,  in  Norway,  and  at  some 
other  places. 

LABYRINTH,  with  the  ancients;  a  building 
containing  such  a  number  of  chambers  and  galleries, 
one  running  into  the  other,  as  to  make  it  very  difficult 
to  find  the  way  through  it.  The  Egyptian  labyrinth, 
the  most  famous  of  all,  was  situated  in  Central  Egypt, 
above  lake  Mreris,  not  far  from  Crocodilopolis,  in  the 
country  now  called  Fejoom.  According1  to  some 
writers,  it  was  built  by  the  Dodecarchs  (650  B.  C.); 
according  to  others,  by  Psammetichus  ;  according  to 
others,  by  Ismandes,  who  is  also  said  to  have  been 
buried  there.  In  all  probability,  it  was  a  sepulchre. 
The  building,  half  above  and  half  below  the  ground, 
was  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  is  reported  to 
have  contained  3000  rooms,  the  arrangement  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  symbolic  of  the  zodiac  and  solar 
system.  All  these  rooms  were  encircled  by  a  common 
wall  and  by  columns ;  but  the  passages  were  so 
intricate,  that  no  stranger  could  find  the  way  without 
a  guide.  It  is  said,  that,  in  the  lower  rooms,  the 
coffins  of  the  builders  of  this  immense  fabric,  and  of 
the  sacred  crocodiles,  were  deposited,  and  that  the 
upper  rooms  excelled,  in  splendour  and  art,  all  human 
works.  At  present,  only  150  rooms  are  reported  to 
be  accessible  :  the  others  are  dark,  and  choked  with 
rubbish.  Respecting  the  interior  construction  and 
the  destination  .of  the  labyrinth  of  Crete,  we  know 
still  less.  The  ancient  writers  consider  this  subter- 
ranean cavern  to  have  been  built  by  Dadalus,  in 
imitation  of  that  of  Egypt,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  by 
order  of  Minos,  who  confined  there  the  Minotaur. 
According  to  others,  it  was  a  temple  of  the  latter. 
The  labyrinth  at  Clusium  was  erected  by  king 
Porsenna,  probably  for  his  own  sepulchre.  It  was  a 
square  building  of  stone,  fifty  feet  in  height,  and 
thirty  on  each  side.  At  each  corner  stood  a  pyramid, 
and  also  one  in  the  centre,  each  150  feet  high,  and 
at  the  base,  seventy-five  feet  wide.  These  edifices 
were  not  built  for  the  purpose  of  making  people  lose 
their  way ;  this  was  merely  an  accidental  peculiarity, 
on  account  of  which  every  confused  mass  of  things, 
difficult  to  be  disentangled,  has  been  called  a  labyrinth. 
The  same  name  is  also  given  to  a  part  of  the  ear 
(q.  v.). 

LAC,  LAK,  LAAK,  and  LAK'H,  are  different 
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LACAILLE — LACE. 


*ays  of  spoiling  the  vulgar  derivatives  from  the 
i  wrnN  liH-f/ni  niitl  luksha,  i.  e.  one  hundred 
thousand  ;  a  name  given  by  the  Hindoos  to  the 
coccus  lacca  and  ginn-luc,  for  which  they  have  six 
different  terms  ;  "  but  they  generally  call  it  laks/ut," 
siys  Sir  William  Jones,  (As.  Res.  ii.  364),  "  from 
tl  e  multitude  of  small  insects  which,  as  they  believe, 
discharge  it  from  their  stomachs,  and  at  length  destroy 
the  tree  on  which  they  form  their  colonies.''  The 
gum-lac  is  probably  discharged  by  the  coccus,  as  a 
defence  for  its  eggs,  which  are  deposited  on  the 
bihar  tree.  Four  kinds  are  known — stick-lac,  seed- 
lac,  lump-lac,  and  shell-lac.  The  first  is  the  gum 
before  its  separation  from  the  twigs,  which  it 
incrusts  ;  and  the  best  is  of  a  red  purplish  colour  : 
the  second  is  the  gum  in  a  granulated  form,  stripped 
from  the  twigs,  and  perhaps  boiled,  by  which  a  portion 
of  the  colour  is  lost:  the  third  is  Uie  seed-lac,  melted 
into  cakes :  and  the  fourth,  the  common  form  in 
which  it  is  known  in  Europe,  is  the  purified  gum. 
The  best  is  amber-coloured  and  transparent.  I  n  the 
East,  it  is  much  used  for  trinkets.  It  is  the  basis  of 
sealing-wax.  It  forms  varnishes,  furnishes  a  brilliant 
red  dye,  and,  mixed  with  thrice  its  weight  of  fine 
sand,  is  made  into  polishing  stones.  (See  Coccus.) 
Lac,  in  its  original  meaning,  is  applied  to  the  com- 
putation of  money  in  the  East  Indies.  Thus  a  lak 
of  rupees  is  100,000,  which,  supposing  them  to  be 
sicca,  or  standard,  equal  £  12,500. 

LACAILLE.     See  Caille. 

LACCADIVE  ISLANDS;  a  group  of  small 
islands  in  the  Indian  sea ;  the  nearest  is  about  120 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Malabar;  Ion.  71°  15'  to 
73°  30'  E.;  lat.  10°  to  12°  40'  N.  These  islands 
are  supposed  to  be  what  Ptolemy  called  Jnsulee 
Numero  XJX. ;  but,  in  fact,  they  are  thirty-two,  all 
of  them  small,  and  covered  with  trees.  They  are 
rocky  on  their  sides,  mostly  as  if  laid  on  a  bottom  of 
sand,  attended  with  reefs,  and  the  channels  between 
them  very  deep.  They  are  commonly  visited  by 
British  ships,  in  their  way  from  India  to  the  Persian 
gulf  or  Red  sea.  The  principal  traffic  of  the  inhabi- 
tants is  in  the  produce  of  the  cocoa  palm,  such  as 
the  oil,  the  cables  and  cordage  prepared  from  this 
plant ;  and  in  fish,  which  is  dried  and  sent  to  the 
continent  of  India,  from  whence  they  get  rice,  &c.,  in 
return.  They  also  trade  to  Mascat,  in  large  boats, 
and  bring  back,  in  return  for  their  commodities, 
dates  and  coffee.  Ambergris  is  often  found  floating 
off  these  islands.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
Mohammedans,  called  Moplays, 

LACE;  a  delicate  kind  of  net-work,  formed  of 
silk  flax  or  cotton  thread,  used  for  the  ornamenting 
of  female  dresses.  Its  meshes  are  of  a  hexagonal  or 
six  sided  figure,  and  formed  by  twisting  together  the 
threads  of  the  substances  just  mentioned.  Thicker 
threads  are  also  interwoven  to  form  the  figures  or 
patterns,  according  to  some  regular  design,  and 
these  (called  technically  the  gimp,)  form  the  orna- 
ments of  the  lace.  There  are  several  diflerent  kinds 
of  lace,  which  are  more  or  less  esteemed  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  valued  in  proportion 
to  their  rarity  more  than  from  any  real  difference  in 
their  quality  and  appearance.  That  of  England  is 
generally  called  Buckinghamshire,  Bedfordshire,  or 
Devonshire,  according  to  the  several  counties  in 
which  it  is  made.  It  is  also  called  pillow  or  bobbin 
lace,  from  being  woven  upon  a  pillow  or  cushion  by 
means  of  bobbins.  It  consists  of  hexagonal  meshes, 
four  of  the  sides  of  each  mesh  being  formed  by 
twisting  two  threads  round  each  other,  and  the  other 
two  sides  by  the  simple  crossing  of  two  threads  over 
each  other.  This  is  the  kind  manufactured  at  Lisle 
in  France,  and  Nottingham  in  England.  Another 
kind  is  made  at  Honiton  in  Devonshire,  and  called 


Honiton  or  Devon  lace.  It  is  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  made  at  Brussels.  Two  sides  of  each  mesh  of 
this  are  plaited  of  four  threads,  and  the  four  other 
sides  by  threads  twisted  together.  The  plaiting 
renders  it  much  more  durable  than  the  twist  lace, 
and  it  therefore  bears  a  much  higher  price.  There 
is  also  a  third  sort  of  lace  manufactured  at  Valen- 
ciennes, but  which  is  not  made  in  England  at  all. 
In  this  all  the  six  sides  of  the  mesh  are  plaited,  but 
two  of  the  sides  of  each  mesh  are  so  small  that  they 
appear  like  lozenges.  At  Nottingham  imitations  of 
lace  are  produced  by  machines,  called  point  net  and 
warp  net ;  from  the  names  of  the  machines  in  which 
they  are  made.  They  are  botli  a  species  of  chain 
work,  and  the  machines  are  varieties  of  the  stocking 
frame.  The  warp  frame  makes  a  very  close  imita- 
tion of  the  Brussels  lace,  but  has  very  little  dura- 
bility. The  Buckinghamshire  lace  is  woven  on  a 
pillow  or  cushion,  which  the  woman  or  child  \vi;o 
makes  the  lace,  places  on  her  knees.  The  threads 
are  wound  upon  bobbins,  or  small  round  pieces  of 
wood,  each  about  the  size  of  a  pencil,  having  round 
their  upper  ends  a  deep  groove,  so  formed  as  to  reduce 
the  bobbin  to  a  thin  neck,  and  on  which  the  thread 
is  wound ;  a  separate  bobbin  being  used  for  each 
thread.  To  form  the  meshes  pins  are  stuck  into  the 
cushion,  and  the  threads  are  woven  or  twisted  round 
the  pins,  a  piece  of  parchment  being  first  fixed  down 
upon  the  cushion,  pierced  previously  through  with 
small  pin  holes  in  regular  order  to  show  the  proper 
places  for  the  pins;  and  on  this  parchment  the 
design  for  the  gimp  is  also  traced,  so  that  it  may  be 
interwoven  with  the  finer  threads,  and  form  the 
figures.  The  work  is  begun  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
cushion,  by  tying  the  threads  together  in  pairs  ;  and 
each  pair  is  then  attached  to  a  pin,  which  is  stuck 
through  the  parchment  into  the  cushion ;  the  round 
form  of  which  allows  the  threads  to  hang  down  and 
remain  steadily  on  whichever  side  the  bobbins  are 
placed.  The  woman  taking  one  pair  in  each  hand 
with  her  finger  and  thumb,  twists  the  bobbins  round 
each  other  three  times,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  twist 
the  threads  of  each  pair  together,  and  this  is  done 
by  both  hands  at  the  same  instant  of  time.  This 
twisting,  which  forms  the  two  sides  of  the  mesh 
being  completed,  the  adjacent  bobbins  of  each  pair 
are  interchanged  in  order  to  cross  the  threads  of 
those  bobbins  over  each  other,  and  thus  form  the 
bottom  of  the  neck.  Thus,  for  instance,  supposing 
the  bobbins  numbered  one,  two,  three,  and  four. 
No.  1  is  twisted  round  2,  and  3  is  twisted  round  4. 
Then  in  order  to  cross,  2  and  3  are  interchanged,  so 
that  1  and  3  come  together,  and  2  and  4 ;  and  the 
next  time  that  the  twisting  operation  is  performed, 
these  pairs  of  threads  will  be  combined  together. 
When  a  mesh,  or  half  mesh  is  made,  it  must  be 
secured  by  putting  a  pin  into  the  cushion;  and  in 
order  to  draw  the  twist  work  close,  the  pin  is 
introduced  between  the  recently  crossed  threads, 
and  carried  up  towards  the  top  of  the  pillow,  so  as  to 
drive  the  twists  and  cross  before  it,  and  draw  the 
twists  into  a  closer  compass.  The  pin  is  then 
inserted  into  its  proper  hole  in  the  parchment,  and 
will  prevent  the  threads  from  returning.  These 
four  bobbins  are  now  laid  apart  for  the  present  on 
one  side  of  the  cushion,  when  two  other  pairs  are 
brought  forward  in  front,  and  twisted  and  crossed  in 
the  same  manner  ;  and  in  this  way  the  work  proceeds 
till  a  row  of  meshes  is  formed  all  across  the  breadth 
of  the  intended  piece  of  lace,  and  then  the  same 
bobbins  are  worked  over  again  to  make  another  row. 
In  general  the  number  of  bobbins  is  equal  to  50  or 
60  to  each  inch  of  breadth.  These  operations  are 
performed  with  the  greatest  dexterity,  but  the  work 
goes  on  very  slowly,  so  many  meshes  being  required 
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for  a  very  small  piece  of  lace.  Thus,  taking  the 
threads  at  50  per  inch,  if  the  lace  be  one  inch  wide, 
it  will  have  25  meshes  in  its  breadth,  or  625  meshes 
in  each  square  inch  of  length,  or  22,000  meshes  in  a 
yard  ;  anil  yet  the  price  given  for  a  yard  of  lace  of 
this  description  is  seldom  more  than  one  shilling  and 
sixpence. 

The  point  net  frame  was  invented  by  Mr  J.  Morris 
of  Nottingham  in  1764,  and  forms  lace  out  of  one 
continued  thread,  which  is  laid  across  a  row  of 
needles,  and  by  the  actions  of  jacks  and  sinkers,  as 
in  a  stocking  frame,  is  formed  into  loops ;  but  before 
finishing  the  operation  of  the  chain  work,  the  row  of 
points  is  plied  between  the  needles  of  the  frames 
and  the  points  being  only  half  the  number  of  the 
needles,  they  take  up  every  other  loop,  and  by  a 
particular  motion  cast  them  over  the  neighbouring- 
needles,  so  as  to  gather  the  two  loops  together  into 
pairs,  and  leave  intervals  between  each  pair,  conse- 
quently when  the  usual  operations  of  the  stocking 
frame  are  resumed,  the  stitches  will  be  found  to  be 
worked  two  into  one. 

The  objection  to  this  imitation  is  that  it  becomes 
loose  and  irregular  after  being  worked,  and  if  the 
thread  breaks,  the  work  will  unravel  like  a  stocking. 
Lace,  made  by  another  machine  called  a  warp  frame, 
is  more  durable,  and  is  capable  of  being  made  of 
several  different  patterns. 

The  Nottingham  lace,  has  been  superseded  by 
that  made  on  a  machine  invented  by  Mr  John 
Heathcoat  in  1809,  which  can  make  lace  of  any 
required  breadth.  In  this,  the  warp  threads  are 
wound  upon  a  roller,  at  the  bottom  of  the  machine, 
and  carried  up  to  a  work  beam,  or  roller,  situated  at 
the  top  of  the  machine.  There  are  also  diagonal 
threads,  wound  upon  small  detached  bobbins,  and 
regularly  interspersed  between  the  warp  threads. 
The  bobbins  are  small  flat  wheels,  about  the  size  and 
thickness  of  a  shilling,  with  a  deep  groove  upon  their 
edges,  upon  which  the  thread  is  wound.  These 
being  fitted  into  a  small  carriage  or  frame,  which 
will  turn  round  freely  when  the  thread  is  drawn  off, 
but  guarded  by  a  slight  spring,  so  as  to  give  some 
resistance  and  draw  the  thread  tight.  The  bobbins 
and  their  carriages  are  so  thin,  that  when  placed  side 
by  side  in  rows,  they  merely  occupy  the  same  breadth 
as  the  lace.  The  longitudinal  threads  are  stretched 
in  a  perpendicular  direction,  from  the  thread  to  the 
lace-roller,  form  ing  a  row  of  parallel  threads,  arranged 
equally  distant  from  each  other  ;  and  to  guide  them, 
each  thread  is  conducted  through  a  small  eye,  in  a 
wire  resembling  a  needle.  Two  rows  of  such  guides 
are  fixed  on  two  bars,  placed  horizontally,  each  cap- 
able of  a  small  side  movement,  so  as  to  carry  these 
threads  along  with  them.  On  each  side  of  these,  is 
a  horizontal  or  comb  bar,  having  its  upper  surface  cut 
into  grooves,  to  receive  the  bobbin  carriages.  1'hese 
run  along  the  upper  side,  and  across  the  length  of 
the  bar.  Behind  the  row  of  threads  is  another  comb- 
bar,  precisely  similar  to  that  in  front.  The  bobbin 
carriages  can  pass  freely  to  and  fro  between  these 
two  comb-bars,  but  there  is  only  such  space  between 
them,  as  to  allow  them  to  enter  the  grooves  of  one 
while  still  playing  in  those  of  the  other.  By  means 
of  two  thin  bars  or  rollers,  the  bobbin  carriages  are 
repeatedly  moved  backwards  and  forwards,  and  trans- 
ferred alternately  from  the  front  to  the  back  comb- 
bar,  and  in  so  doing,  pass  between  the  perpendicular 
threads — at  each  transfer,  the  bar  sustaining  the 
guides  is  moved  sideways  through  a  distance  equal 
to  the  interval  between  the  grooves  of  the  combs,  by 
which  movement  the  perpendicular  threads,  come  to 
be  placed  alternately  on  each  side  of  the  moving 
bobbin  carriages,  so  that  a  twist  is  made  every  time, 
and  the  sides  of  the  meshes  are  thus  formed. 


The  operations  of  drawing  the  twist  close,  and 
giving  the  necessary  form  to  the  meshes,  is  done  by 
means  of  a  row  of  sharp  pin  points,  which  are  sus- 
pended in  a  frame,  so  as  to  be  brought  down,  and 
introduced  between  the  threads  beneath  the  cross- 
ings, and  being  moved  upwards,  the  points  carry  the 
twists  and  crossings  before  them,  draw  them  close, 
and  give  the  requisite  form.  There  are  two  rows  of 
points,  one  used  as  above,  and  the  other  to  relieve 
them,  and  hold  fast  the  newly  formed  meshes,  whilst, 
the  other  respects  the  action. 

This  machine  is  most  ingenious,  and  works  with 
great  rapidity.  The  operator  is  seated  in  its  front, 
and  employs  both  hands  and  feet  in  imparting  the 
required  motions.  The  machines  are  of  various 
widths,  from  one  to  two  and  a-half  yards,  and  the 
bobbins  are  from  ten  to  twelve  per  inch  in  each  row, 
or  (being  double),  twenty  to  twenty-four  per  inch,  so 
that  if  the  machine  be  two  yards  wide,  their  number 
will  be  from  1440  to  1728,  but  all  these  are  passed 
between  the  perpendicular  threads  in  an  instant,  and 
it  is  rarely  that  any  confusion  takes  place. 

Most  of  the  Nottingham  machines  at  present,  are 
upon  the  principle  of  Mr  Heathcoat's,  and  work  by 
license  under  his  patent.  His  invention  has  been 
lately  carried  over  to  France,  and  manufactories  are 
established  both  at  Calais  and  Douay. 

Lace  made  by  Caterpillars  ;  a  most  extraordinary 
and  ingenious  species  of  manufacture,  which  has  been 
contrived  by  an  officer  of  engineers  residing  in  the 
city  of  Munich.  It  consists  of  lace  and  veils,  with  open 
patterns  in  them,  made  entirely  by  caterpillars.  The 
following  is  the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  : — Hav- 
ing made  a  paste  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  on  which 
the  species  of  caterpillar  he  employs  feeds,  he  spreads 
it  thinly  over  a  stone,  or  rather  flat  substance,  of  the 
required  size.  He  then,  with  a  camel-hair  pencil, 
dipped  in  olive-oil,  draws  the  pattern  he  wishes  the 
insects  to  leave  open.  This  stone  is  then  placed  in  an 
inclined  position ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  the 
caterpillars  are  placed  at  the  bottom.  A  peculiar 
species  is  chosen,  which  spins  a  strong  web  ;  and  the 
animals  commence  at  the  bottom,  eating  and'spinning 
their  way  up  to  the  top,  carefully  avoiding  every 
part  touched  by  the  oil,  but  devouring  every  other 
part  of  the  paste,  The  extreme  lightness  of  these 
veils,  combined  with  some  strength,  is  truly  surpris- 
ing. One  of  them  measuring- twenty-six  and  a-half 
inches  by  seventeen  inches,  weighed  only  1.51 
grains — a  degree  of  lightness  which  will  appear  more 
strongly  by  contrast  with  other  fabrics.  One  square 
yard  of  the  substance  of  which  these  veils  are  made, 
weighs  four  grains  and  one  third  ;  whilst  one  square 
yard  of  silk  gauze  weighs  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  grains,  and  one  square  yard  of  the  finest  patent 
net  weighs  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  grains  and  a 
half. 

LACED^MON.    See  Sparta. 

LACEPEDE,  BERNARD  GERMAIN  ETIENNE,  count 
Delaville  sur  Illon  de,  naturalist,  peer  of  France, 
born  at  Agen,  1756,  was  from  his  youth,  passionately 
attached  to  natural  history  and  music:  he  conse- 
quently abandoned  the  military  profession,  for  which 
he  was  destined,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
natural  history.  His  teachers  and  friends,  Buffon  and 
Daubenton,  procured  him  the  important  situation  of 
keeper  of  the  collections  belonging  to  the  department 
of  natural  history  in  the  jardin  des  plantes,  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  he  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  legislative  assembly,  and  belonged  to  the 
moderate  party.  To  withdraw  from  the  storms  of 
the  period  of  terrorism,  he  resigned  his  situation,  and 
retired  to  his  country  seat,  Lieuville.  He  again  made 
his  appearance  under  the  directory,  and  was  appointed 
one  ot  the  first  members  of  the  institution.  Napoleon 
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made  Lace'ped*'  a  member  of  tlie  conservative  senate, , 
ami  conferred  on  Jiim  the  dignity  of  grand  chancel- 
lor of  the  legion  of  honour.  Lacepede  became  one  of 
the  most  zealous  adherents  of  the  emperor,  ami  dur- 
ing tlie  ten  years  of  the  imperial  reign,  few  public 
celebrations  occurred  at  which  he  did  not  appear  as 
an  orator.  His  benevolence  and  his  inattention  to 
his  own  affairs  involved  him  in  debt.  Napoleon, 
therefore,  gave  him  a  salary  of  40,000  francs.  After 
the  first  restoration,  Lace'pede  lost  his  situation  of 
grand  chancellor  of  the  legion  of  honour,  but  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  king.  During  the 
hundred  days,  the  emperor  appointed  him  grand 
master  of  the  university  ;  but  he  declined  this  office, 
and  devoted  himself  solely  to  the  sciences.  In  1817, 
he  published  a  new  edition  of  Button's  works,  and 
announced,  at  the  same  time,  that,  at  the  desire  of 
his  deceased  friend  Lagrangc,  he  intended  to  publish 
his  Theory  on  the  Formation  of  Comets.  He  likewise 
published  a  continuation  of  the  work  on  theCetacea, 
commenced  by  his  great  predecessors.  His  History 
of  Fishes  (5  volumes,  4to.),  is  considered  his  princi- 
pal work.  The  complete  collection  of  his  works,  in 
which  are  included  two  small  novels,  which  appeared 
anonymously,  and  the  opera  Omphale,  is  voluminous. 
Lace'pede  could  adorn  the  driest  subjects  with  the 
graces  of  a  brilliant  style.  Ho  died  Oct.  6,  1825,  at 
his  country-seat  Epinay,  near  St  Denis,  of  the  small- 
pox. Villeneuve  wrote  his  Eloge  H is/or ique  (Paris, 
1826).  Of  Lacepede's  very  defective  Histoire  Civile 
et  Militaire  tie  f  Europe  (from  the  end  of  the  fifth,  till 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century),  in  eighteen 
volumes,  tlie  two  first  volumes  appeared  after  his 
death  Paris,  1826. 

LACIIAISE,  FRANCOIS  D'Aix  DE,  confessor  of 
Louis  XIV.,  member  of  the  congregation  of  Jesuits, 
was  born  in  the  chateau  tCAix,  in  August,  1624. 
Tlie  family  D'Aix  de  Lachaise  was  one  of  the  most 
respectable  in  France,  and  a  grand  uncle  of  Frangois 
de  Lachaise,  father  Cotton,  had  been  confessor  of 
Henry  IV.  In  the  Jesuit  college  at  Rohan,  which 
had  been  founded  by  one  of  his  ancestors,  Lachaise 
commenced  his  course  of  studies,  and  finished  it  at 
Lyons.  He  was  the  provincial  of  his  order,  when 
Louis,  on  the  death  of  his  former  confessor,  father 
Ferrier,  appointed  Lachaise  his  successor.  This 
appointment  occasioned  surprise,  because,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  disputes  between  the  parties  of  Jansenists, 
Molinists,  &c.,  divided  the  court  of  Louis  XIV., 
already  infected,  by  the  example  of  the  king,  with  a 
sickly  kind  of  devotion,  as  also  the  capital,  which 
fluctuated,  in  imitation  of  the  court,  between  licen- 
tiousness and  bigotry ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
Jesuit,  since  father  Cotton,  had  been  chosen  to  this 
important  situation.  The  new  confessor  was  soon 
involved  in  a  web  of  court  intrigues.  Mine,  de 
Montespan  and  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  the  Jansenists 
and  Jesuits,  stood  opposed  to  each  other,  and  Louis, 
moved  by  sensuality  and  superstition,  wavered  like  a 
reed  between  these  parties.  Nevertheless,  Lachaise 
maintained  his  ground,  although,  he  was  equally 
obnoxious  to  Mme.  de  Montespan  and  Mme.  de 
Maintenon,  who  frequently  expressed  their  dislike 
to  him  in  bitter  sarcasms.  On  every  occasion — at 
the  famous  declaration  of  the  French  clergy  respect- 
ing the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church,  at  the  revo- 
••ntion  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  on  occasion  of  the  dis- 
putes of  the  Quietists,  at  the  marriage  of  Mme.  de 
Maintenon  with  the  king  (1686),  and  similar  impor- 
tant events  of  the  time — father  Lachaise,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  office,  was  more  or  less  forced  to  play 
a  part ;  and,  although  he  reflected  well  on  every 
step  he  took,  he  constantly  received  the  severest 
reproaches  from  both  parties.  The  most  intelligent 
men,  however,  never  judged  unfavourably  of  his  pri- 


vate character  ami  his  conduct;  and  St  Simon,  who 
was  no  friend  to  the  Jesuits,  as  well  as  Voltaire,  in 
liis  account  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  De  Boza, 
Spon,  and  others,  acknowledge,  that  the  confessor  of 
the  vainest  monarch,  and  the  mediator  between  the 
most  exasperated  parties,  knew  how  to  conduct 
himself,  tinder  all  circumstances,  with  address,  cool- 
ness, ami  sagacity,  and  that,  although  a  zealous 
Jesuit,  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into 
violent  measures  against  his  opponents.  That  Louis 
formally  married  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  Voltaire  attri- 
butes principally  to  the  counsels  of  Lachaise;  but 
that  this  marriage  remained  secret,  and  was  not 
publicly  acknowledged,  according  to  the  desire  of 
that  ambitious  woman,  may  likewise  be  attributed  to 
Lachaise,  who,  on  this  account,  had  constantly  to 
endure  her  hatred.  Lachaise,  maintaining  his  ground 
in  the  favour  of  his  monarch  till  his  end,  and  acting 
as  his  counsellor,  even  when  age  and  weakness  had 
almost  converted  him  into  a  living  skeleton,  and 
weakened  his  faculties,  died  January,  1709,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-five.  He  left  philosophical,  theologi 
cal,  and  archaeological  works.  His  taste  for  the  study 
of  numismatics,  and  the  great  share  which  he  had  in 
the  improvement  of  this  branch  of  science  in  France, 
are  well  known.  Louis  XIV.  had  a  country-house 
built  for  him  at  the  end  of  the  present  'Boulevard 
nett/s,  which,  at  that  time,  owing  to  its  situation  on 
a  hill,  received  the  name  of  Mount-Louis.  Its  exten- 
sive garden  now  forms  the  cemetery  of  J'ere 
Lachaise,  the  largest  in  Paris.  (See  Cemetery.) 
Many  splendid  monuments  now  adorn  the  place, 
where,  formerly,  the  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV.  used  to 
meet,  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  confessor  of  their 
absolute  master.  The  situation  of  the  burying- 
place,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  affords  one  of  the 
most  delightful  views  of  a  principal  part  of  the  city 
and  its  suburbs.  At  the  approach  of  the  allies,  in 
1814,  this  burial-place  was  fortified,  and  defended  by 
the  students  of  the  polytechnical  and  veterinary 
school.  The  Russians,  in  storming  it,  did  it  great 
injury :  the  shaded  walks,  particularly,  suffered  by 
the  bivouac  of  the  troops,  but  have  since  been 
repaired.  A  short  time  previous  to  the  second 
taking  of  Paris  (1815),  viz.  from  June  24  till  July 
8,  no  burials  took  place  in  the  cemetery  of  Pi-re 
Lachaise,  on  account  of  the  troops  which  surrounded 
the  capital.  During  this  time,  the  dead  were  buried 
in  the  cemetery  of  Ste.  Marguerite,  situated  in  the 
town,  which  had  been  long  out  of  use. 

LACHRYMvE  CHRISTI  (Latin,  tears  of  Christ); 
a  superior  kind  of  Italian  wine,  so  called,  it  is  said, 
because  it  drops  like  tears  from  the  press,  before  the 
grapes  are  subjected  to  any  pressure  except  their 
own  weight.  It  is  dark-red,  and  the  grape  grows  at 
the  foot,  and  to  a  certain  height,  on  the  sides,  of 
mount  Vesuvius.  On  several  of  the  Greek  islands, 
also,  a  kind  of  wine  is  produced  in  the  same  way. 

LACHRYMATORIES  (i.  e.  tear-bottles;  from 
lachryma,  Latin,  a  tear);  small  glass  or  earthen  ves- 
sels found  in  tombs,  so  called,  because  they  were 
supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the,  ancient  Romans 
to  collect  the  tears  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased. 
Some  of  them  contain  the  impression  of  one  or  of 
two  eyes.  They  are  now  considered  to  have  been 
used  for  containing  aromatic  liquids,  to  be  poured 
upon  the  funeral  pile. 

LACLOS,  PIERRE-FRANCOIS  CHODKRI.OS  DE,  author 
of  the  famous  romance  Lus  Liaisons  tj<t»gcrei(scs, 
which  first  appeared  in  1782,  was  born  at  Amiens,  in 
1741,  and,  before  the  revolution,  was  a  French 
officer  of  artillery,  and  secretary  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans.  Laclos  was  considered,  when  he  was 
young,  as  one  of  the  most  talented  and  agreeable, 
ami,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  as  one  of  the  most 
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dangerous  men.  His  enemies  have  maintained  that 
lie  has  drawn  his  own  cliaracter  in  that  of  the 
viscount  de  Valmont  in  his  romance.  Others  cele- 
brate the  simplicity,  honesty,  anil  good  nature  of  his 
character,  at  least  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Orleans  faction,  as  it 
was  called.  Being  implicated  in  the  affair  of  the  5th 
and  6th  of  October,  he  followed  the  duke  of  Orleans 
to  London.  After  the  return  of  the  king  from 
\rarennes,  Laclos  endeavoured,  by  means  of  the 
Jacobin  club,  to  effect  the  foundation  of  a  republic, 
as  he  conceived  that  this  step  would  lead  eventually 
to  the  elevation  of  the  house  of  Orleans  to  the  French 
throne.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  Laclos  was 
transferred  as  an  assistant  to  the  old  Luckner,  and, 
after  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Orleans,  he  disappeared 
from  the  stage.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  how  Robes- 
pierre came  to  spare  a  man  who  was  one  of  the 
firmest  adherents  of  this  proscribed  house  ;  and  thus 
the  report  originated,  that  Laclos  prepared  the 
speeches  of  the  tribune  of  the  people.  After  the 
Dili  Tliermidor,  Laclos  returned  to  the  military  pro- 
fession, and  was  advanced  to  the  office  of  inspector- 
general  of  artillery.  He  died  at  Tarentum,  in  1803. 

LACONIA.     See  Sparta. 

LACRETELLE  ;  two  brothers  well  known  as 
authors,  but  entirely  opposed  to  each  other  in 
principles. 

1.  Pierre  Louis  Lacretelle,  the  elder  (commonly 
called  Lacretelle  aine),  was  born  in  1751,  at  Metz, 
where  his  father  was  an  advocate,  and  died  Sept.  5, 
1824,  at  Paris.  Animated,  by  the  masterly  works  of 
the  advocate-general  Servan,  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
ethics,  and  literature,  he  went,  in  1778,  to  Paris, 
where  he  became  parliamentary  advocate,  and  by  his 
writings — Eloge  de  Montausier  (which  obtained  the 
second  prize  in  1781),  Memoir es  du  Compte  de  Saunois 
(a  work  new  and  unique  in  its  kind),  and  the  Discours 
sur  le  prejuge  des  Peines  infamantes  (which  received 
the  prize  of  the  academy) — rendered  himself  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  institute,  where  he  succeeded  La 
Harpe,  with  whom  he  was  concerned  in  editing  the 
Mercure — an  occupation  which  he  undertook  anew, 
in  1817,  under  very  different  circumstances,  in  con- 
junction with  Jouy,  Jay,  B.  Constant  and  others. 
Lacretelle  embraced  the  principles  of  the  revolution 
with  the  ardour  of  a  noble  mind,  but  without  concur- 
ring in  its  excesses.  In  the  legislative  assembly,  in 
1792,  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  constitutional 
party,  in  opposition  to  the  Girondists,  who  were  in 
favour  of  republicanism.  After  the  10th  of  August, 
Lacretelle  devoted  his  attention  wholly  to  literature. 
We  find  him  again  in  public  life  in  1801,  when  he 
was  a  member  of  the  legislative  body  of  Napoleon. 
Here  he  retained  his  independence  in  the  midst  of 
political  revolutions.  When  the  government  of  Na- 
poleon destroyed  his  hopes  of  the  establishment  of  a 
liberty- founded  on  the  laws,  he  again  retired.  His 
poverty,  which  he  neither  complained  of  nor  regretted, 
was  honourable  to  him.  The  aristocratical  reaction, 
which  took  place  in  France,  after  the  second  restora- 
tion, and  was  particularly  memorable  in  the  chamber 
of  1815  (see  Chambre  Jntrouvable),  threw  him  into 
the  opposition,  which  the  liberal  party  at  that  time 
began  to  form,  and  in  support  of  which  they  had 
undertaken  the  direction  of  the  Mercure  de  France. 
But  this  journal,  which  appeared  on  fixed  days, 
becoming  subject,  in  consequence  of  a  new  law,  to 
the  inspection  of  the  censor  of  the  press,  was  given 
up,  and  the  Minerve  Francaise,  which  appeared 
irregularly,  took  its  place.  Lacretelle,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Aignan,  had  the  direction  of  this  literary 
and  political  journal.  The  Minerve  Francaise  ob- 
tained so  decided  an  influence  upon  public  opinion, 
that  this  was  also  subjected,  by  a  new  ordinance,  to 


the  censorship,  after  eight  volumes  liad  been  pub- 
lished, upon  which  it  was  immediately  discontinued. 
Lacretelle,  who  was  now  a  bookseller,  hazarded  a 
continuation  of  it  in  the  form  of  small  pamphlets ; 
but  he  was  subjected  to  a  prosecution,  in  which  he 
defended  himself  with  great  energy  and  ability.  He 
was  condemned,  however,  to  imprisonment;  but  Louis 
XVIII.  remitted  the  sentence  on  account  of  his  age 
and  infirmities,  and  the  general  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held.  From  that  time,  Lacretelle  employed  him- 
self upon  a  collection  of  his  works,  which  appeared 
at  Paris,  in  1823,  in  four  parts.  He  was  the  author 
of  many  logical,  metaphysical,  and  ethical  articles  in 
the  Encyclopedic  methodique.  Many  of  his  scattered 
essays  and  treatises  appeared  in  1802,  under  the  title 
of  (Euvres  diverses,  in  five  volumes,  to  which,  in 
1817,  he  subjoined  Fragmens  politiques  ct  litteraires, 
and,  in  1822,  (Euvres,  arid  Portraits  et  Tableaux 
(among  them  those  of  Mirabeau,  Bonaparte,  and 
Lafayette),  in  two  volumes.  His  theatrical  romance 
Mal/ierbe,  ou  le  Fils  naturel  (D'Alembert),  is  an 
excellent  dramatic  poem.  His  Soirees  avec  Guil- 
laume  Lamoignon  de  Malesherbes,  and  his  Etudes  sur 
la  Revolution  Franqaise,  are  also  highly  esteemed. 
Both  have  been  published  since  his  death. 

2.  Charles  Lacretelle,  the  younger  brother  of  the 
preceding,  went,  when  very  young,  to  Paris,  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution.  He  soon  attracted 
attention  by  his  logical  acuteness,  and  the  editorial 
department  of  the  Journal  des  Debats,  which  was 
established  at  that  time,  was  committed  to  him  in 
connexion  with  another  individual  by  the  name  of 
H.  Ducos.  His  second  literary  production  was  his 
Precis  de  la  Revolution,  which  was  a  continuation  of 
the  work  of  Rabaud  St  Etienne.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Parisian  sections  to  the 
decree  of  the  national  convention  retaining  two-thirds 
of  their  number  in  the  new  legislature,  Charles  La- 
cretelle  composed,  in  the  name  of  the  sections,  the 
caustic  addresses  to  the  convention,  as  well  as  to  the 
electoral  assemblies  of  France;  but,  on  the  13th 
Vendemiaire,  Bonaparte  put  an  end  to  these  com- 
motions. Being,  however,  attached  to  the  then 
existing  opposition,  and  using  his  influence  in  its 
favour,  he  was,  on  the  18th  Fructidor,  arrested,  and 
retained  prisoner  for  two  years.  After  the  18th 
Brumaire,  however,  Napoleon  employed  his  talents 
in  various  occupations.  In  1813,  he  received  Esme- 
nard's  place  in  the  national  institute,  and,  in  1816,  the 
presidency  of  the  French  academy,  or  the  third  class 
of  the  institute.  The  historical  lectures,  which,  as 
professor  of  history,  he  delivered  before  the  university 
of  Paris,  were  among  the  most  frequented  in  that  city. 
As  an  historical  writer  he  has  a  peculiarly  brilliant 
diction,  although  his  ideas  want  force  and  profundity. 
His  Histoire  de  France  pendant  les  Guerres  de  Reli- 
gion is  more  highly  esteemed  than  his  Histoire  de 
France  pendant  le  dix-huitieme  Siecle  (14  volumes, 
1826).  Lacretelle  has  now  renounced  his  former 
philosophical  views.  In  his  L'Histoire  de  Vdssem- 
blee  constituante,  he  takes  part  entirely  with  the 
ultras  and  obscurants.  During  twenty-six  years,  he 
was  censor  of  the  department  of  the  drama.  He  has 
been  termed  the  chief  support  of  the  Societe  des 
bonnes  Lettres,  so  called.  He  was  likewise  honoured 
with  the  dignity  of  nobility  by  Louis  XVIII.  lu 
1827,  the  ministry  deprived  him  of  his  censor's  office, 
because  he  favoured,  in  the  academy,  the  petition  to 
the  king  against  the  laws  respecting  the  censorship 
of  the  press.  In  1829  appeared  his  Histoire  de 
France  depuis  la  Restauration. 

LACTANTIUS,    Lucius   COSLIOS    FIRMIANUS,  a 

celebrated  father  of  the  Latin  church,  distinguished 

as  an  orator  and  author,  is  commonly  supposed  to 

j  have  been  an  African.     He  lived  for  a  long  time  at 
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Niroinrdia,  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  until  Constan- 
tino the  Great  committed  to  his  care  the  education  of 
IIH  eldest  sou,  Crispus.  He  died  about  325.  His 
writings  (published  by  Sparke,  at  Oxford,  1684;  by 
liuneinaiin.at  Leipsic,  1739;  by  Dufresnoy,  at  Paris, 
1748,  2  volumes,  4to;  and  by  Oberthur,  at  Wurtz- 
burg,  in  *1783,  2  volumes)  are  characterized  by  a 
flt-iir  and  agreeable  style,  and  he  is,  on  account  of 
his  pure  and  eloquent  language,  frequently  called  the 
Christian  Cicero.  His  seven  books,  Institiitiones 
dicintr,  are  particularly  celebrated,  and  worthy  of 
notice. 

LADIES'  SLIPPER  (cypripedium) ;  a  beautiful 
genus  of  orcliideous  plants,  conspicuous  for  its  large, 
inflated  flowers.  The  roots  are  perennial;  the  stems 
simple,  bearing  entire  sheathing  leaves ;  and  the 
flowers  are  solitary  or  few  in  number.  The  species 
ai"  confined  to  the  northern  regions  of  the  globe:  six 
inhabit  the  Alleghany  mountains,  Canada,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  the  United  States;  and  five  are 
found  in  Siberia,  and  the  northern  and  mountainous 
parts  of  Europe. 

LADOGA,  or  LADOZSKOI ;  a  lake  in  Russia, 
between  the  Baltic  and  the  lake  Onega,  surrounded 
by  the  governments  of  Petersburg,  Viborg,  and  Olo- 
netz.  The  south-west  extremity  lies  thirty  miles 
east  of  Petersburg.  It  ts  140  miles  long,  and  75 
broad,  containing  6200  square  miles,  and  is  the 
largest  lake  in  Europe.  It  contains  an  abundance 
of  fish,  particularly  salmon.  The  shores  are  flat, 
but  the  navigation  dangerous  on  account  of  quick- 
sands. 

LADRONES ;  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the  Northern 
Pacific  ocean,  discovered  by  Magellan.  Their  num- 
ber is  stated  by  some  authorities  as  fourteen,  by 
others  as  sixteen.  They  occupy  a  space  of  450 
miles;  Ion.  145°  to  148°  E.;  iat.  13°  to  21°  N. 
Magellan  called  them  Islas  de  Ladrones  (islands  of 
thieves),  because  the  natives  stole  every  thing  made 
of  iron  which  they  could  find.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeentli  century,  they  received  the  name  of 
Mariana,  or  Marianne  islands,  from  the  queen  of 
Spain,  Marianne  of  Austria,  the  mother  of  Charles 
II.,  at  whose  expense  missionaries  were  sent  over 
thither,  to  propagate  the  Christian  faith.  In  almost 
all  books  of  history  and  voyages,  as  well  as  in  maps, 
we  find  them  styled  the  Ladrones ;  notwithstanding 
which,  the  above-mentioned  name  has  gradually 
gained  ground.  These  islands  lie  in  the  torrid  zone; 
and  yet  so  much  is  the  heat  of  the  sun  tempered  by 
the  air,  and  by  breezes  of  the  sea,  that  the  climate  is 
generally  serene,  salubrious,  and  pleasant :  in  some 
seasons  of  the  year  only  they  are  liable  to  hurricanes, 
which,  though  they  do  sometimes  a  great  deal  of 
mischief,  yet  clear  and  refresh  the  air  in  such  a  man- 
ner that,  before  they  were  visited  by  the  Europeans, 
the  people  commonly  lived  to  a  great  age.  The 
inhabitants  are  tall,  robust,  active,  and  ingenious. 
They  wear  little  clothing.  Both  sexes  stain  their 
teeth  black,  and  paint  their  bodies  red.  Their  reli- 
gion is  an  ignorant  superstition.  That  most  extra- 
ordinary and  useful  plant,  the  bread-fruit  tree,  was 
first  discovered  here. 

LADY-BIRD  ;  a  pretty  species  of  beetle,  belong- 
ing to  the  extensive  genus  coccinella,  having  the 
elytra  red,  bordering  on  yellow,  and  adorned  with 
two  black  spots,  one  on  the  middle  of  each.  It 
appears,  however,  that  almost  all  the  small  and 
spotted  beetles  of  this  genus  are  indiscriminately 
known  under  the  name  of  lady-bird.  All  these 
insects  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  and 
the  larvae  produced  are  great  devourers  of  plant- 
lice  (aphh).  They  continue  in  the  chrysalis  state 
about  a  fortnight.  Their  wings,  when  they  first 
burst  their  covering,  are  soft  and  dusky,  but  soon 


become  hnrd,  and  assume  the  various  colours  appro- 
priate to  the  species.  The  lady-bird  is  celebrated 
tor  its  reputed  powers  in  the  cure  of  tooth-ache  ;  for 
which  purpose  one  of  these  insects  is  to  be  crushed 
between  the  finger  and  thumb,  which  are  then  to  be 
several  times  applied  to  the  suffering  part.  Their 
virtue  in  effecting  a  cure  depends  on  the  same  cause 
as  that  of  Perkins's  metallic  tractors  and  other  scions 
of  animal  magnetism — the  imagination  of  the  pa- 
tient. 

LAERTES,  son  of  Acrisius  and  Chalcomethusa, 
was  one  of  the  heroes  engaged  in  the  chase  of  the 
Caledonian  boar,  and  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. He  afterwards  married  Euryclea,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Autolycus,  by  whom  he  had  several  daughters 
and  one  son,  Ulysses.  He  attained  a  great  age. 
The  long  absence  of  his  son,  in  the  Trojan  war, 
plunged  him  into  deep  melancholy;  but  his  return 
restored  the  old  man's  energies,  and  he  took  part  in 
the  fight  with  the  Ithacans. 

L^ETARE  ;  the  fourth  Sunday  after  Lent.  The 
ancient  Christian  church  used  to  begin  its  service,  on 
this  day,  with  the  words  Leetare,  sterilis,  or  Laetare, 
Jerusalem. 

LAFAYETTE,  GILBERT  MOTTIER  (formerly  mar- 
quis de),  was  born  at  Chavagnac,  near  Brioude,  in 
Auvergne,  Sept.  6,  1757,  was  educated  in  the  col- 
lege of  Louis  le  Grand,  in  Paris,  placed  at  court,  as 
an  officer  in  one  of  the  guards  of  honour,  and,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  was  married  to  the  grand-daughter 
of  the  duke  de  Noailles.  It  was  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  young  marquis  de  Lafayette 
entered  upon  a  career  so  little  to  be  expected  of  a 
youth  of  vast  fortune,  of  high  rank,  of  powerful  con- 
nexions, at  the  most  brilliant  and  fascinating  court  in 
the  world.  He  left  France  secretly  for  America,  in 
1777,  and  arrived  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
April  25,  being  then  nineteen  years  old.  The  state 
of  America,  it  is  well  known,  was,  at  that  time,  most 
gloomy :  a  feeble  army,  without  clothing  or  arms, 
was  with  difficulty  kept  together  before  a  victorious 
enemy;  the  government  was  without  resources  or 
credit,  and  the  American  agents  in  Paris  were  actu- 
ally obliged  to  confess  that  they  could  not  furnish 
the  young  nobleman  with  a  conveyance.  "  Then," 
said  he,  "  I  will  fit  out  a  vessel  myself;"  and  he  did 
so.  The  sensation  produced  in  America,  by  his 
arrival,  was  very  great :  it  encouraged  the  almost 
disheartened  people  to  hope  for  succour  and  sympa- 
thy from  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  in  Europe. 
Immediately  on  his  arrival,  Lafayette  received  the 
offer  of  a  command  in  the  continental  army,  but 
declined  it,  raised  and  equipped  a  body  of  men  at  his 
own  expense,  and  then  entered  the  service  as  a  vol- 
unteer, without  pay.  He  lived  in  the  family  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  won  his  full  affection  and 
confidence.  He  was  appointed  major-general  in  July, 
and,  in  September,  was  wounded  at  Brandywine. 
He  was  employed  in  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island 
in  1778,  and,  after  receiving  the  thanks  of  the  coun- 
try for  his  important  services,  embarked  at  Boston, 
in  January,  1779,  for  France,  where  it  was  thought 
that  he  could  assist  the  cause  more  effectually  for  a 
time.  The  treaty  concluded  between  France  and 
America,  about  the  same  period,  was,  by  his  per- 
sonal exertions,  made  effective,  and  he  returned  to 
America,  with  the  intelligence  that  a  French  force 
would  soon  be  sent  after  him.  Immediately  on  his 
arrival,  he  entered  the  service,  and  received  "the 
command  of  a  body  of  infantry  of  about  2000  men, 
which  he  clothed  and  equipped,  in  part,  at  his  own 
expense.  His  forced  march  to  Virginia,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1780,  raising  2OOO  guineas  at  Baltimore,  on  his 
own  credit  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  troops ;  his 
rescue  of  Richmond ;  his  long  trial  of  generalship 
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with  Cornwallis,  who  boasted  that  "  the  boy  could 
not  escape  him ;"  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  the 
storming  of  the  redoubt,  are  proofs  of  his  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  American  independence.  Desirous  of 
serving  that  cause  at  home,  he  again  returned  to 
France  for  that  purpose.  Congress,  which  had 
already  acknowledged  his  merits  on  former  occasions, 
now  passed  new  resolutions,  Nov.  23, 1781,  in  which, 
besides  the  usual  marks  of  approbation,  they  desire 
the  American  ministers  to  confer  with  him  in  their 
negotiations.  In  France,  a  brilliant  reputation  had 
preceded  him,  and  he  was  received  with  the  highest 
marks  of  public  admiration.  Still  he  urged  upon  his 
government  the  necessity  of  negotiating  with  a 
powerful  force  in  America,  and  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing orders  to  this  effect.  On  his  arrival  in  Cadiz,  he 
found  forty-nine  ships,  with  20,000  men,  ready  to 
follow  him  to  America,  had  not  peace  rendered  it 
unnecessary.  A  letter  from  him  communicated  the 
first  intelligence  of  that  event  to  congress.  The 
importance  of  his  services  in  France  may  be  seen  by 
consulting  his  letters  in  the  Correspondence  of  the 
American  Revolution  (Boston,  1831).  He  received 
pressing  invitations,  however,  to  revisit  the  country. 
Washington,  in  particular,  urged  it  strongly;  and,  for 
the  third  time,  Lafayette  landed  in  the  United  States, 
Aug.  4,  1784.  After  passing  a  few  days  at  Mount 
Vernon,  he  visited  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Boston,  &c.,  and  was  every  where  received 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  delight.  Previous 
to  his  return  to  France,  congress  appointed  a  deputa- 
tion, consisting  of  one  member  from  each  state,  "  to 
take  leave  ot  him  on  behalf  of  the  country,  and 
assure  him  that  these  United  States  regard  him  with 
particular  affection,  and  will  not  cease  to  feel  an 
interest  in  whatever  may  concern  his  honour  and 
prosperity." 

After  his  return,  he  was  engaged  in  endeavouring 
to  mitigate  the  condition  of  the  Protestants  in  France, 
and  to  effect  the  abolition  of  slavery.  In  the  assem- 
bly of  the  notables,  in  1787,  he  proposed  the  sup- 
pression of  lettres  de  cachet  and  of  the  state  prisons, 
the  emancipation  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  convo- 
cation of  the  representatives  of  the  nation.  When 
asked  by  the  count  D'Artois,  afterwards  Charles  X., 
if  he  demanded  the  states-general — "Yes,"  was  his 
reply,  "and  something  better.1'  Being  elected  a 
member  of  the  states-general,  which  took  the  name 
of  national  assembly  (1789),  he  proposed  a  declara- 
tion of  rights,  and  the  decree  providing  for  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  officers  of  the  crown.  Two  days 
after  the  attack  on  the  Bastile,  he  was  appointed 
(July  15)  commander-in-chief  of  the  national  guards 
of  Paris.  The  court  and  national  assembly  were  still 
at  Versailles,  and  the  populace  of  Paris,  irritated  at 
this,  had  already  adopted,  in  sign  of  opposition,  a 
blue  and  red  cockade  (being  the  colours  of  the  city 
of  Paris).  July  26,  Lafayette  added  to  this  cockade 
the  white  of  the  royal  arms,  declaring  at  the  same 
time  that  the  tricolor  should  go  round  the  world. 
On  the  march  of  the  populace  to  Versailles  (October 
5  and  6),  the  national  guards  clamoured  to  be  led 
thither.  Lafayette  refused  to  comply  with  their  de- 
mand, until,  having  received  orders  in  the  afternoon, 
he  set  off",  and  arrived  at  ten  o'clock,  after  having  been 
on  horseback  from  before  day-light.  He  requested  that 
the  interior  pobts  of  the  chateau  might  be  committed 
to  him;  but  his  request  was  refused,  and  the  outer 
posts  only  were  intrusted  to  the  national  guards.  This 
was  the  night  on  \vh,!ch  the  assassins  murdered  two 
of  the  queen's  guards,  and  were  proceeding  to  further 
acts  of  violence,  when  Lafayette,  at  the  head  of  the 
national  troops,  put  an  end  to  the  disorder,  anc 
saved  the  lives  of  the  royal  family.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  accompanied  them  to  Paris.  (See  Louis  Xf'I.' 


On  the  establishment  of  the  Jacobin  club  at  Paris, 
he    organized,    with    Bailly,  then  mayor  of   Paris, 
the  opposing  club  of  Feuillans.     Jan.  20,  1790,  he 
supported  the  motion  for  the  abolition  of  titles  ot 
nobility,  from  which  period  he  renounced  his  own 
and  has  never  since  resumed  it.     The  constkution  of 
a  representative  monarchy,  which  was  the  object  of 
his   wishes,  was  now  proposed,  and  July  13,  1790, 
was  appointed  for  its  acceptance  by  the  king  and  the 
nation,  and,  in  the  name  of  4,000,000  national  guards, 
Lafayette  swore  fidelity  to  the  constitution.    Declin- 
ing the  dangerous  power  of  constable  of  France,  or 
generalissimo  of  the  national  guards  of  the  kingdom, 
after  having  organized  the  national  militia,  and  de- 
"ended  the  king  from  the  popular  violence,  he  resigned 
all  command,  and  retired  to  his  estates.     The  first 
coalition  against  France  (1792)  soon  called  him  from 
lis  retirement.     Being  appointed  one  of  the  three 
major  generals  in  the  command  of  the  French  armies, 
le  established  discipline,  and  defeated  the  enemy  at 
'hilippeville,  Maubeuge  and   Florennes,  when  his 
career  of  success  was  interrupted  by  the  domestic 
actions  of  his  country.    Lafayette  openly  denounced 
the  terrible  Jacobins,  in  his  letter  of  June  16,  in 
which  he  declared  that  the  enemies  of  the  revolution, 
under  the  mask  of  popular  leaders,  were  endeavour- 
ng  to  stifle  liberty  under  the  excesses  of  licentious- 
ness.    June  20,  he  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  assem- 
jly  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  and  demand  the  punish- 
ment of  the  guilty  authors  of  the  violence.     But  the 
Mountain  had  already  overthrown  the  constitution, 
and  nothing  could  be  effected.  Lafayette  then  offered 
;o  conduct  the  king  and  his  family  to  Comptegne. 
This  proffer  being  declined,  he  returned  to  the  army, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  rally  round  the  constitution. 
June  30,  he  was  burned  in  effigy  at  the  Palais-Royal, 
and,  Aug.  5,  was  accused  of  treason  before  the  assein- 
t)ly.     Still  he  declared  himself  openly  against  the 
proceedings  of  August  10  ;  but,  finding  himself  un- 
supported by  his  soldiers,  he  determined  to  leave  the 
country,  and  take  refuge  in  some  neutral  ground. 
Some  persons  have  charged  general  Lafayette  with  a 
want  of  firmness  at  this  period ;  but  it  is  without  a 
Full  understanding  of  the  situation  of  things.     Con- 
scious that  a  price  was  set  an  his  head  at  home, 
knowing  that  his  troops  would   not  support    him 
against  the  principles  which  were  triumphing  in  the 
clubs  and  the  assembly,  and  sensible  that,  even  if  he 
were  able  to  protract  the  contest  with  the  victorious 
faction,  the  frontiers  would  be  exposed  to  the  inva- 
sions of  the  emigrants  and  their  foreign  allies,  witli 
whom  he  would  have  felt  it  treason  against  the 
nation  to  have  negotiated,  he  had  no  alternative. 
Having  been  captured  by  an  Austrian  patrol,  he  was 
delivered  to  the  Prussians,  by  whom  he  was  again 
transferred  to  Austria.     He  was  carried,  with  great 
secrecy,  to  Olmutz,  where  he  was  subjected  to  every 
privation  and  suffering,  and  cut  off  from  all  communi- 
cation with  his  friends,  who  were  not  even  able  to 
discover  the  place  of  his  confinement  until  late  in 
1794.     An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  deliver 
him  from  prison  by  Dr  Bollman,  a  German,  and  Mr 
Huger  (now  colonel  Huger  of  Charleston,  S.  C.). 
His  wife  and  daughters,  however,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining admission  to  him,  and  remained   with  him 
nearly  two  years,  till  his  release.     Washington  had 
written  directly  to  the  emperor  of  Austria  on  his  be- 
half, without  effect;  but  after  the  memorable  cam- 
paign of  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  the  French  government 
required  that  the  prisoners  at  Olmutz  should  be  re- 
leased, which  was  done   Aug.  25,   1797,   after  a 
negotiation  that  lasted  three  months.    Refusing  to 
take  any  part  in  the  revolutions  of  the  18th  Fruclidor, 
or  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  he  returned  to  his  estate 
at  La  Grange,  and,  declining  the  dignity  of  senator, 
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offered  him  by  Bonaparte,  he  gave  his  vote  against 
the  consulate  for  lite,  and,  taking  no  further  part  in 
public  affairs,  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  in  18i4,  he  per- 
teived  tliat  their  principles  of  government  were  not 
MU  h  as  France  required,  and  lie  did  not  therefore 
leave  his  retirement.  The  20th  of  March,  1815, 
-a\\-  Napoleon  on  the  imperial  throne,  and 

\  i  Miring  to  conciliate  the  nation  by  the  pro- 

u  of  liberal  principles.  Lafayette  refused, 
though  urged,  through  the  mediation  of  Joseph,  to 
set-  him,  protested  against  the  acte  additionnel  of 
April  22,  declined  the  peerage  offered  him  by  the 
emperor,  but  accepted  the  place  of  representa- 
tive, to  which  the  votes  of  his  fellow-citizens  called 
him.  He  first  met  Napoleon  at  the  opening  of  the 
chambers :  the  emperor  received  him  with  great 
marks  of  kindness,  to  which,  however,  he  did  not 

::d  ;  but,  although  he  would  take  no  part  in 
the  projects  of  Napoleon,  he  gave  his  vote  for  all 

-ary  supplies  on  the  ground  that  France  was 
invaded,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  French- 
men to  defend  their  country.  June  21,  Napoleon 
returned  from  Waterloo,  and  it  was  understood  that 
it  was  determined  to  dissolve  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, and  establish  a  dictatorship.  Two  of  his 
counsellors  informed  Lafayette  that,  in  two  hours, 
the  representative  body  would  cease  to  exist.  Im- 
mediately on  the  opening  of  the  session,  he  ascended 
the  tribune,  and  addressed  the  house  as  follows : — 
"  When,  for  the  first  time,  after  an  interval  of  many 
years,  1  raise  a  voice  which  all  the  old  friends  of 
liberty  will  still  recognise,  it  is  to  speak  of  the 
dangers  of  the  country,  which  you  only  can  save. 
This,  then,  is  the  moment  for  us  to  rally  round  the 
old  tri-coloured  standard,  the  standard  of  '89,  of 
liberty,  of  equality,  of  public  order,  which  we  have 
now  to  defend  against  foreign  violence  and  domestic 
usurpation."  lie  then  moved  that  the  house  declare 
itself  in  permanent  session,  and  all  attempts  to  dis- 
solve it  high  treason  ;  that  whoever  should  make 
such  an  attempt,  should  be  considered  a  traitor  to 
the  country,  &c.  In  the  evening,  Napoleon  sent 
Lucien  to  the  house,  to  make  one  more  effort  in  his 
favour.  Lucien,  in  a  strain  of  impassioned  eloquence, 
conjured  the  house  not  to  compromise  the  honour  of 
the  French  nation  by  inconstancy  to  the  emperor. 
At  these  words,  Lafayette  rose  in  his  place,  and, 
addressing  himself  directly  to  the  orator,  exclaimed, 
"  \Vho  dares  accuse  the  Frencli  nation  of  inconstancy 
to  the  emperor?  Through  the  sands  of  Egypt,  and 
the  wastes  of  Russia,  over  fifty  fields  of  battle,  this 
nation  has  followed  him  devotedly  ;  and  it  is  for  this 
tliat  we  now  mourn  the  blood  of  three  millions  of 
Frenchmen."  This  appeal  had  such  an  effect  on  the 
assembly,  that  Lucien  resumed  his  seat  without  finish- 
ing his  discourse.  A  deputation  of  five  members 
from  each  house  was  then  appointed  to  deliberate  in 
committee  with  the  council  of  ministers.  Of  this 
deputation,  general  Lafayette  was  a  member,  and  he 
moved  that  a  committee  should  be  sent  to  the 
emperor  to  demand  his  abdication.  The  arch-chan- 
cellor refused  to  put  the  motion  ;  but  the  emperor 
sent  in  his  abdication  the  next  morning  (June  22). 
A  provisional  government  was  formed,  and  Lafay- 
ette was  sent  to  demand  a  suspension  of  hostilities  of 
the  allies,  which  was  refused.  On  his  return,  he 
found  Paris  in  possession  of  the  enemy  ; — and,  in  a 
few  days  after  (July  8),  the  doors  of  the  representa- 
tives' chamber  were  closed,  and  guarded  by  Prussian 
troops.  Lafayette  conducted  a  number  of  the  mem- 
bers to  the  house  of  Lanjuinais,  the  president,  where 
they  drew  up  a  protest  against  this  act  of  violence, 
and  quietly  separated.  Lafayette  now  retired  once 
more  to  La  Grange,  where  he  remained  till  1818, 


when  he  was  chosen  member  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies.  Here  he  continued  to  support  his  constitu- 
tional principles,  by  opposing  the  laws  of  exception, 
the  establishment  of  the  censorship  of  the  prfss,  the 
suspension  of  personal  liberty,  &c.,and  by  advocat- 
ing the  cause  of  public  instruction,  the  organization 
of  a  national  militia,  and  the  inviolability  of  the 
charter. 

In  August,  1824,  he  landed  at  New  York,  on  a 
visit  to  the  United  States,  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
president,  and  was  received,  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  delight  and 
enthusiasm.  He  was  proclaimed,  by  the  popular 
voice,  "  the  guest  of  the  nation,"  and  his  presence 
was  every  where  the  signal  for  festivals  and  rejoic- 
ings. He  passed  through  the  twenty-four  states  of 
the  Union  in  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession,  in  which 
all  parties  joined  to  forget  their  dissensions,  in  which 
the  veterans  of  the  war  renewed  their  youth,  and  the 
young  were  carried  back  to  the  doings  and  sufferings 
of  their  fathers.  Having  celebrated,  at  Bunker  hill, 
the  anniversary  of  the  first  conflict  of  the  revolution, 
and,  at  Yorktown,  that  of  its  closing  scene,  in  which 
he  himself  had  borne  so  conspicuous  a  part,  and  taken 
leave  of  the  four  ex-presidents  of  the  United  States, 
he  received  the  farewell  of  the  president  in  the  name 
of  the  nation,  and  sailed  from  the  capital  in  a  frigate 
named,  in  compliment  to  him,  the  Brandywine,  Sept. 
7,  1825,  and  arrived  at  Havre,  where  the  citizens, 
having  peaceably  assembled  to  make  some  demon- 
stration of  their  respect  for  his  character,  were  dis- 
persed by  the  gendarmerie.  In  December  following, 
the  congress  of  the  United  States  made  him  a  grant 
of  200,000  dollars,  and  a  township  of  land,  "  in  con- 
sideration of  his  important  services  and  expenditures 
during  the  American  revolution."  The  grant  of 
money  was  in  the  shape  of  stock,  bearing  interest  at 
six  per  cent.,  and  redeemable  Dec.  31,  1834.  In 
August,  1827,  he  attended  the  obsequies  of  Manuel, 
over  whose  body  he  pronounced  a  eulogy.  In  Nov. 
1827,  the  chamber  of  deputies  was  dissolved.  Lafay- 
ette was  again  returned  a  member  by  the  new  elec- 
tions. Shortly  before  the  revolution  of  1830,  he 
travelled  to  Lyons,  &c.,  and  was  enthusiastically 
received — a  striking  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  the 
ministers  towards  him,  and  an  alarming  symptom 
to  the  despotic  government.  During  the  revolution  of 
July,  1830,  he  was  appointed  general-in-chief  of  the 
national  guards  of  Paris,  and,  though  not  personally 
engaged  in  the  fight,  his  activity  and  name  were  of 
the  greatest  service.  When  the  national  guards  were 
established  throughout  France,  after  the  termination 
of  the  struggle,  he  was  appointed  their  commander- 
in-chief,  and  his  activity  in  this  post  was  admirable. 
Aug.  17,  he  was  made  marshal  of  France.  He  how- 
ever, sent  in  his  resignation  in  December,  1830, 
which  was  accepted,  and  count  Lobau  appointee! 
chief  of  the  national  guards  of  Paris.  Lafayette 
declared  from  the  tribune,  that  he  had  acted  thus  in 
consequence  of  the  distrust  which  the  power  accom- 
panying his  situation  seemed  to  excite  in  some  peo- 
ple. On  the  same  occasion,  he  also  expressed  his 
disapprobation  of  the  new  law  of  election.  Shortly 
before  his  resignation,  he  exerted  himself  most  praise- 
worthily  to  maintain  order  during  the  trial  of  the  ex- 
ministers.  The  Poles  made  him  first  grenadier  of 
the  Polish  national  guards.  He  died  on  the  20th  of 
May,  1834.  The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
attended  his  funeral,  and  at  Washington,  the  halls 
of  the  representatives  and  of  the  senate  were  clothed 
in  black. 

Very  few  men  have  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part  in 
life  as  Lafayette  for  so  long  a  period.  He  was  the 
heroic  asserter  of  liberty,  both  in  the  new  and  old 
world, — in  his  youth  and  in  his  age  ;  always  an  ardent 
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supporter  of  freedom  and  the  rights  of  mankind,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  friend  of  la  wand  order.  Without 
entering  into  judgment  on  his  political  doctrines,  it 
may  safely  be  said,  that  history  scarcely  possesses  a 
name,  which  has  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  public 
opinion,  even  in  the  darkest  and  most  tempestuous 
times,  more  pure  and  unsullied  than  his.  Regnault- 
Warin's  Mcmoires  sur  le  General  Lafayette  (Paris, 
1824)  contains  many  facts  relative  to  his  political 
life  in  France.  His  secretary,  M.  Levasseur,  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  tour  in  the  United  States 
(Paris,  1825),  which  has  been  translated  in  America. 

LAFAYETTE,  MARIA  MAGDALENA,  countess  de; 
a  lady  of  literary  celebrity,  daughter  of  the  governor 
of  Havre  de  Grace,  Aymar  de  la  Vergne.  A  care- 
ful and  classical  education  had  given  her  a  great  love 
for  literature.  In  1655,  she  married  count  Francis 
de  Lafayette,  and  her  house  now  became  a  place  of 
meeting  for  the  most  distinguished  men  in  her  time. 
The  famous  duke  of  Rochefoucauld  was  one  of  her 
intimate  friends.  Among  the  learned  men  who  sur- 
rounded her,  the  most  distinguished  were  Huet,  Men- 
age. Lafontaine  and  Segrais.  She  died  1693.  Her 
works  entitle  her  to  an  honourable  place  among 
French  writers.  The  most  distinguished  of  them  are 
Za'ide,  La  Princesse  de  Cleves,  and  La  Princesse  de 
Montpensicr. 

LAFAYETTE  MOUNTAIN.     See  Haystack. 

LAFFITTE,  JACQUES,  a  banker  in  Paris,  member 
of  the  legion  of  honour,  and,  in  1816,  elected  to  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  a  man  equally  distinguished  for 
his  talents,  his  wealth  and  his  virtues,  was  born  at 
Bayonne,  in  1767,  and,  by  his  own  diligence  and 
merit,  acquired  a  fortune  in  the  banking-house  of  the 
senator  Perregaux.  In  1805,  he  became  the  head  of 
the  house,  which  he  made  one  of  the  first  houses  in 
France.  In  1809,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
bank  of  France,  and,  in  1814,  president  of  the  same 
establishment.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  this 
important  office  without  accepting  the  large  salary 
connected  with  it.  In  1809,  he  was  made  president 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  Paris,  and,  in  1813, 
judge  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce.  When  the  credit 
of  France,  in  1815,  was  at  a  very  dangerous  crisis, 
Laffitte  advanced  2,000,000,  in  ready  money,  by 
which  means  a  necessary  article  in  the  capitulation  of 
Paris  was  settled.  It  was  owing  to  his  counsels,  that 
France  was  enabled  to  support  the  burden  of  the 
military  contributions  imposed  on  her,  without  injury 
to  the  credit  of  the  state.  But  when  Laffitte  joined 
the  left  side  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  opposed 
the  encroachments  of  the  infatuated  absolutists,  the 
laws  of  exception  and  the  clergy,  he  became  an  object 
of  hatred  to  the  ultras,  and  of  suspicion  to  the  minis- 
try. In  1819,  he  was  deprived  of  the  presidency  of 
the  bank,  which  was  bestowed  on  the  duke  of  Gaeta, 
with  a  large  salary  ;  yet  he  was,  in  1822,  unanimously 
re-elected  to  the  office  of  regent  de  la  banque  (direc- 
tor). His  eloquent  speeches  in  the  chamber,  some 
of  which  were  extemporaneous  .proved  his  talentand 
knowledge,  especially  in  the  department  of  finance. 
He  also  spoke  with  energy  on  the  occasion  of  the 
disturbances  in  Paris  in  18 19,  when  the  young  Lalle- 
inand  was  shot  in  the  street  by  one  of  the  watch,  and 
old  men,  women,  and  children  were  trampled  down 
by  the  gendarmes.  He  was  not  re-elected  for  the 
session  of  1824.  By  favouring  the  reduction  of  the 
rentes,  lie  appears  to  have  lost  his  popularity.  The 
chamber  of  deputies  accepted  the  proposal  for  the 
reduction  of  the  interest  on  the  public  securities  then 
in  circulation,  but  the  chamber  of  peers  rejected  it. 
To  prove  the  justice  and  advantages  of  this  plan,  and 
to  justify  his  own  conduct  in  the  project,  he  wrote 
his  Reflexions  sitr  la  Redaction  dn  la  Rente  rf  sur 
I' F'fat  du  Crciit,R  financial  work  of  much,  merit- 


The  second  edition  was  published  at  Paris,  in  1824. 
How  great  the  confidence  reposed  in  Laffitte  was,  the 
following  fact  will  serve  to  show.  When  Louis 
XVIII.  was  compelled  to  flee,  in  1815,  he  intrusted 
his  private  property,  for  safe  keeping,  to  Laffitte ; 
three  months  after,  Napoleon,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, showed  him  the  same  confidence,  and,  at  St 
Helena,  named  him  his  executor.  As  Napoleon, 
in  the  hundred  days,  had  respected  the  private 
property  of  Louis,  so  Louis  XVIII.  respected  that  of 
the  emperor,  and  put  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
execution  of  his  last  will.  Among  the  merits  of 
Laffitte,  his  great  benevolence  to  the  poor  ought  not 
to  pass  unnoticed.  The  publishers  of  the  Latin 
classics,  at  Paris,  were  also  assisted  by  him  in  carry- 
ing on  their  useful  undertaking.  Laffitte  was,  in 
1827,  again  elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies.  His 
only  daughter  was  married,  in  1828,  to  the  prince  of 
Moskwa,  eldest  son  of  the  celebrated  marshal  Ney. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of  July, 
1830,  being  one  of  the  deputies  who  signed  the  pro- 
test, and  declared  themselves  deputies  of  France,  in 
spite  of  Polignac's  order  to  annul  the  election. 
Laffitte  was  also  one  of  the  deputies,  who,  during 
the  fight  on  July  29,  went  to  marshal  Marmont,  in 
order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  conflict.  November  3, 
1830,  he  was  made  minister  of  finance  and  president 
of  the  council,  in  which  situation  he  remained  until 
March  14, 1831,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  M.  Casi- 
mir  Perrier,  belonging  to  the  left  centre.  Laffitte 
suffered  immense  losses  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of 
stocks  since  the  revolution  of  July,  1 830. 

LAFITAU,  JOSEPH  FRANCIS  ;  a  French  Jesuit, 
who  was  a  native  of  Bordeaux,  and  was  employed  as 
a  missionary  among  the  savages  of  North  America. 
On  his  return  to  Europe,  he  published  a  work,  entitled 
Mceurs  des  Sauvagcs  Americains  comparees  aux 
Mceurs  des  premiers  Temps  (Paris,  1724,  2  volumes, 
4to);  and  another  on  the  Discoveries  and  Conquests 
of  the  Portuguese  in  the  New  World  (1733,  in  2  vols., 
4to).  In  the  former,  he  maintains  that  the  North 
American  savages  are  descended  from  the  barbarians 
who  inhabited  Greece  at  an  early  period.  He  died 
in  1740. 

LAFITTE;  a  Bordeaux  wine.  See  Bordelais 
Wines. 

LAFONTAINE,  JEAN.     See  Fontaine,  la. 

LAFONTAINE,  AUGUSTUS  HENRY  JULIUS,  the 
most  fertile  and  one  of  the  most  popular  novelists  of 
Germany,  was  born  in  1756,  in  Brunswick.  He 
studied  theology,  and,  in  1792,  accompanied  the 
Prussian  army  into  Champagne,  in  the  capacity  of 
chaplain.  He  lives  now  at  Halle.  His  novels  are 
entertaining,  but  not  distinguished  by  merit  of  a  high 
order.  Of  late,  he  has  occupied  himself  with  jEschy- 
lus,  and  published  Agamemnon  and  the  Coephort, 
svith  judicious  notes  (Halle,  1821  et  seq.,  2  vols.),  in 
which  he  sets  forth  some  peculiar  views  respecting 
the  text  of  this  author. 

LAGO  MAGGIORE,  or  LAKE  MAJOR,  or 
LOCARNO  (anciently  T'erbanvs);  a  large  lake  in 
Italy,  separating  the  Austrian  government  of  Milan 
from  the  Sardinian  Milanese,  extending  from  Sosto  to 
Locarno;  about  forty -five  miles  long,  and  sevm 
broad.  It  is  636  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sra, 
according  to  Saussure,  and,  in  some  places,  1800  feet 
deep.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Ticino.  Its  waters, 
which  are  as  clear  as  crystal,  contain  various  fish. 
Its  banks  abound  in  every  Alpine  beauty,  and  are 
adorned  with  a  number  of  picturesquely  situated 
villages  and  towns.  On  all  sides  it  is  surrounded  by 
hills,  planted  with  vineyards  and  plantations  of  chest- 
nuts, interspersed  with  villas.  There  are  several 
islands,  two  of  which,  Isola  Bella  and  Isola  Madre, 
called  Borromean  islands,  are  laid  out  in  gardens 
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and  pleasure  grounds,  with  palaces  erected  on  them, 
adorned  with  paintings,  sculptures,  &c.  Isola  de' 
1'e^catori  is  inhabited  by  fishermen.  See  Borromei 
Island*. 

LAGO  NERO,  or  NEGRO;  a  town  in  Naples,  in 
Uasilicata,  at  the  foot  of  the  Appenines,  near  a  lake 
from  winch  it  receives  its  name  ;  twelve  miles  north 
east  of  Policastro ;  population,  5000.  In  March, 
1806,  a  battle  was  fought  here  between  the  French 
and  the  troops  of  the  king  of  Naples,  in  which  the 
former  were  victorious. 

LAGOON  (from  the  Latin  lacuna,  a  ditch)  means 
a  morass.  The  name  is  given  particularly  to  those 
<  ,<  rks  which  extend  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
in  the  present  government  of  Venice,  and  which  are 
formed  by  water  running  up  in  the  land.  They  con- 
tain many  islands  ;  Venice,  for  instance,  is  built  on 
sixty  of  them.  In  some  places,  they  are  deep  ;  in 
others  so  shallow,  that  their  exhalations  are  offensive 
and  dangerous.  The  Austrian  government  does  less 
towards  clearing  them  out  than  the  former  Venetian 
government  did;  and  Venice,  in  consequence,  is 
considerably  less  healthy  than  it  was.  Towards  the 
sea,  the  islets  are  secured  by  dams,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial. 

LAGRANGE,  JOSEPH  Lotus,  a  celebrated  mathe- 
matician, was  born  in  1736,  at  Turin,  and  originally 
directed  his  attention  to  philosophy.  But  his  natural 
taste  for  mathematics  soon  unfolded  itself,  and  he 
studied  with  such  ardour,  that,  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
in  a  letter  to  the  celebrated  Fagnano,  he  communi- 
cated to  him  a  number  of  mathematical  discoveries 
which  he  had  made.  He  also  solved  the  questions, 
which  had  been  proposed  a  long  time  before,  by 
Euler,  on  the  calculation  of  isoperimetrical  figures, 
and  on  the  theory  of  the  least  action.  When  scarcely 
nineteen  years  of  age,  Lagrange  was  made  mathe- 
matical professor  in  the  artillery  school  at  Turin;  and 
the  memoirs  of  the  scientific  association,  which  he 
established  with  the  approbation  of  the  government, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  celebrated  Cigna  and  the 
marquis  oi  Saluces,  excited  such  attention  in  the 
literary  world,  that  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
academy  at  Berlin,  and  Euler,  and  D'Alembert 
entered  into  a  constant  correspondence  with  this 
young  man.  During  a  journey  to  Paris,  which  he 
made  in  company  with  his  friend  Caraccioli,  who  was 
sent  as  an  ambassador  to  London,  Lagrange  became 
personally  acquainted  with  the  Parisian  savants,  and 
was  received  with  general  respect.  But  ill  health  soon 
obliged  him  to  return  home,  where  he  applied  him- 
self with  renewed  diligence  to  his  scientific  labours. 
At  this  time,  he  obtained  the  prize  of  the  academy  of 
sciences  in  Paris,  for  a  treatise  on  the  theory  of  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  and,  at  the  same  time, by  his  expo- 
sition of  the  leading  features  of  his  doctrine  in  regard 
to  the  planetary  system,  rendered  his  name  immortal. 
He  soon  after  received  an  invitation  from  Frederic  the 
Great,  to  go  to  Berlin,  with  the  title  of  director  of 
the  academy,  in  place  of  Euler,  who  had  gone  to  St 
Petersburg.  The  king  of  Sardinia  was,  however, 
very  reluctant  to  permit  his  distinguished  subject  to 
depart.  Esteemed  by  the  great  Frederic,  who  pre- 
ferred his  independent  spirit  to  the  somewhat  too 
submissive  character  of  Euler,  and  valued  highly  by 
all  who  became  acquainted  with  him,  Lagrange 
lived  in  Berlin  in  pleasant  circumstances  (which  were 
interrupted,  however,  by  the  continual  sickness  of 
his  wife),  during  the  lifetime  of  the  king.  After 
Frederic's  death,  the  regard  which  had  been  paid  to 
men  of  genius  and  talent  at  the  Prussian  court  de- 
clined, and  Lagrange  began  to  look  about  for  another 
situation.  At  this  period,  Mirabeau  saw  him  in 
Berlin,  and  resolved  to  obtain  this  renowned  geome- 
trician for  France.  Lagrange  accepted  the  offers 


made  him  from  Paris,  and  declined  the  proposals  Of 
the  ambassadors  of  Naples,  Sardinia,  and  Tuscany, 
lie  was  received  at  Paris,  in  1787,  with  the  highest 
tokens  of  respect.  But  a  deep  melancholy  seemed  to 
have  taken  entire  possession  of  him,  and  to  have 
palsied  his  mind,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts 
which  his  friends  made  to  remove  it.  He  suffered 
the  same  inconvenience  which  D'Alembert  had  once 
before  experienced,  viz.  of  having  lost  all  love  tor 
his  science.  Lagrange  now  zealously  employed  him. 
self  upon  the  history  of  religion,  the  theory  of  ancient 
music,  languages,  and  even  the  medical  sciences. 
His  own  favourite  science  alone  had  no  attractions 
for  him,  and  he  even  suffered  his  most  celebrated 
work,  La  Mecanique  analytique  (for  which  Du  Cha- 
telet,  to  whom  Lagrange  had  given  the  manuscript, 
was  for  a  long  time  unable  to  find  a  publisher),  to  lie 
untouched  for  two  years  after  its  publication.  At 
the  proposal  of  Du  Sejour,  he  was,  in  1791,  confirm- 
ed by  the  national  assembly  in  his  pension  of  6000 
francs,  and,  in  order  to  indemnify  him  for  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  paper  currency,  lie  was  first  appointed  a 
member  of  the  committee  for  rewarding  useful  inven- 
tions, and,  afterwards  (in  March,  1792),  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  mint.  Dissatisfied  with  this  station, 
although  Cicero  and  Newton  had  discharged  similar 
offices,  he  soon  resigned  it,  considering  it  as  an  oppres- 
sive burden.  In  the  same  year,  he  was  married,  for 
the  second  time,  to  a  daughter  of  the  academician 
Lemonnier,  hoping  to  lead  a  tranquil  life  in  the  midst 
of  the  storms  of  the  revolution.  The  decree  of 
October  16, 1793,  commanding  all  foreigners  to  leave 
France,  and  the  execution  of  Bailly,  Lavoisier,  and 
other  distinguished  men,  soon,  however,  destroyed  his 
illusions.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  Guyton 
Morveau,  the  severe  law  of  banishment  from  the 
country  was  not  put  in  force  against  him  ;  but  the 
danger  of  becoming  a  victim  to  the  rage  of  the  infu- 
riated populace  remained.  He'rault  de  Sechelles 
offered  to  procure  him  a  place  in  an  embassy  to 
Prussia,  but  Lagrange,  who  had  conceived  a  warm 
affection  for  his  new  country,  preferred  to  remain 
there  in  spite  of  the  danger.  Peace  and  quiet  at 
length  returned.  It  was  proposed  to  restore  the 
institutions  for  the  promotion  of  learning,  which  had 
been  destroyed  during  the  reign  of  anarchy,  and 
Lagrange  was  appointed  professor  in  the  newly 
established  normal  school  at  Paris.  In  this  new 
sphere  of  influence,  his  former  love  for  his  science 
returned  with  all  its  strength.  At  the.  formation  of 
the  institute,  the  name  of  Lagrange  was  the  first  on 
the  list  of  members,  and  he  was,  likewise,  the  first 
member  of  the  newly  constituted  bureau  of  longitude. 
His  fame  now  increased  from  day  to  day,  and  France, 
feeling  honoured  in  the  possession  of  such  a  man, 
determined  to  give  him  a  public  mark  of  her  esteem. 
By  the  command  of  the  directory,  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  Talleyrand,  commissioned  the  French 
charge  d'affaires  in  Turin,  citizen  D'Eymar,  to  visit 
Lagrange 's  father,  and  congratulate  him,  in  the  name 
of  France,  in  having  such  a  son.  This  commission 
was  performed  by  D'Eymar  in  the  most  brilliant 
manner,  accompanied  by  several  generals  and  other 
distinguished  persons.  Napoleon  respected  the  tal- 
ents and  services  of  Lagrange  not  less  than  the 
republic  had  done  ;  and  while  consul  and  emperor, 
he  never  ceased  to  show  him  distinguished  tokens  ot 
his  favour  in  every  possible  way.  Member  of  the 
senate,  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and 
count  of  the  empire,  Lagrange  saw  himself  surrounded 
with  every  external  honour  ;  but  neither  this,  nor 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  head  of  the 
state,  could  make  him  vain,  and,  as  modest  and 
retiring  as  ever,  he  devoted  himself  with-  the  same 
zeal  and  industry  to  his  studies.  His  application 
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probably  hastened  his  death.  Notwithstanding  his 
advanced  age,  he  could  not  be  content  to  relax  his 
exertions,  and  had  superintended  the  publication  of 
tiie  second  edition  of  his  T/icorie  des  Fonctions 
analytiques,  enriched  with  annotations,  when,  ex- 
hausted by  his  labours,  lie  died,  April  10,  1813. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  the  Pantheon.  Lace- 
pede  and  La  Place  pronounced  funeral  addresses 
over  his  body. 

Lagrange  was  no  less  amiable  than  modest,  and 
was  never  led  by  the  honours  bestowed  upon  him- 
self, to  underrate  the  merits  of  others.  His  respect 
for  Euler  was  unlimited,  and  he  was  frequently  accus- 
tomed to  say  to  his  scholars,  "Study  Euler,  if  you 
would  become  geometricians."  His  works  have  been 
partly  published  separately,  and  are  partly  contained 
in  tlie  memoirs  of  the  academies  of  Turin,  Berlin, 
and  Paris,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Polytechnical  School, 
the  Connaissance  des  Temps,and  in  the  Ephemerides. 
The  most  important  are  his  Mecanique  analytique 
(Paris,  1787;  new  editions,  1811,  and  1815);  Theorie 
des  Fonctions  analytiqnes  (Paris,  1797,  and  1813); 
Resolutions  des  Equations  numeriques  (Paris,  1798, 
and  1808);  Lemons  sur  le  calcul  des  Fonctions  (there 
are  several  editions  of  this  work,  but  the  latest  is 
that  of  Paris,  1806),  and  Essai  d1  Arithmitique  poli- 
tique  (to  be  found  in  the  collections  edited  by 
Roeder,  in  1796).  A  part  of  Lagrange's  posthu- 
mous papers  were,  in  1815,  given  to  the  institute,  by 
Carnot,  minister  of  the  interior;  and  by  a  subsequent 
vote  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  they  were  incorpor- 
ated with  the  library  of  that  learned  society. 

LAGUS.     See  Ptolemy. 

LAHARPE,  JEAN  FRANCOIS  DE;  a  French  drama- 
tic poet,  critic,  and  philosopher  of  the  last  century, 
born  at  Paris,  November  20,  1739.  His  father,  a 
Swiss  officer  in  the  French  service,  dying  in  indi- 
gence, Asselin,  president  of  the  college  of  Harcourt, 
admitted  him  into  that  seminary,  where  he  received 
an  excellent  education.  A  lampoon  on  his  benefac- 
tor, which  was,  in  all  probability  without  foundation, 
attributed  to  him,  occasioned  the  confinement  of  the 
suspected  satirist  for  some  months  in  the  Bastile. 
This  circumstance  disgusted  him  with  his  situation, 
and,  at  a  very  early  age,  he  threw  himself  on  his  own 
talents  as  an  author  for  support.  In  1762,  he  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  poems.  The  tragedy  of  Warwick 
(1763)  was  very  beneficial  to  him  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  and  procured  him  considerable  reputation. 
It  still  remains  on  the  stage.  His  Timoleon  and 
Phannnond  met  with  less  success  ;  but  a  series  of 
eloges  on  Charles  V.,  Catinat,  Fe'ne'lon,  Voltaire, 
and  Henri  Quatre  (especially  the  latter),  gained  him 
much  credit,  in  a  different  department  of  literature. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  Laharpe  em- 
braced the  principles  of  republicanism  ;  but,  during 
the  reign  of  terror,  his  moderation  rendering  him  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  those  then  in  power,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  in  1793,  and,  while  in  confine- 
ment, is  said  to  have  owed  his  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity to  the  arguments  of  his  fellow-captive,  the 
bishop  of  St  Brieux.  Though  sentenced  to  deporta- 
tion, the  changes  of  the  times  finally  restored  him  to 
liberty,  and  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
literary  retirement.  A  short  time  before  his  death, 
his  remarks  on  the  measures  of  the  government  ex- 
cited the  displeasure  of  the  first  consul,  and  he  was 
banished  to  Orleans.  He  soon  returned,  however, 
and  died  in  1803,  in  his  64lh  year.  His  principal 
work  is  the  Lycee,  or  a  complete  Course  of  Litera- 
ture (8vo,  12  vols).  Among  the  rest  are  Gustavus 
Vasa,  Timoleon,  Pharamond,  and  Philoctetes,  trage- 
dies ;  the  latter  an  elegant  translation  from  the  Greek 
of  Sophocles.  Tatigu  ct  Felime  (a  poem,  1779); 
Translations  of  Camoeus'  Lusiad  (2  vols);  the.Psalms 


of  David,  and  the  works  of  Suetonius  (2  vols);  a 
Commentary  on  the  dramatic  Works  of  Racine  (7 
vols,  8vo);  the  Correspondence  with  the  Czar  Paul 
the  First  (4  vols,  8vo),  and  a  refutation  of  the  opin- 
ions of  Helvetius. 

LA  HOGUE  ;  the  north-western  point  of  the  pen- 
insula, near  Cherburg,  in  the  department  La  Manche. 
A  naval  battle  was  fought  here  May  29,  1692,  be- 
tween the  French,  under  Fourville,  and  the  British 
and  Dutch,  under  Russel.  The  French  were  beaten. 
James  II.  beheld  the  battle  from  the  land,  and  was 
obliged  to  witness  the  defeat  of  his  party. 

LAHYRE  (properly  Etienne  f'ignoles};  a  brave 
knight  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  of  France,  and 
the  faithful  companion  of  the  maid  of  Orleans.  La- 
hyre  hated  the  English  bitterly,  as  his  family  had  been 
ruined  by  their  invasions.  In  1418,  when  Coucy 
was  surrendered  to  the  Burgundians,  the  allies  of 
the  English,  in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of  the 
mistress  of  the  commandant,  Lahyre  and  the  equally 
brave  Peter  de  Xaintrailles  placed  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  remnant  of  the  garrison,  and  successfully 
led  their  little  band,  in  the  midst  of  constant  skir- 
mishes, through  a  country  filled  with  enemies.  After 
many  valiant  deeds  in  Valois,  and  in  Champagne, 
Lahyre  hastened  to  the  relief  of  Orleans.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  town  sent  him  with  a  petition  to  the 
dauphin,  Charles  VII.,  to  implore  his  assistance. 
He  found  the  weak  and  pleasure-loving  prince  pre- 
paring for  an  entertainment.  "  What  are  your 
thoughts  ?''  said  Charles  to  the  knight,  who  viewed 
with  indignation  the  frivolity  of  the  court.  "  I  think," 
replied  Lahyre,  "  that  a  kingdom  could  not  be  lost 
more  merrily."  Returning  to  Orleans,  he  did  his  ut- 
most to  save  the  town,  and  to  assemble  the  relics  of 
the  beaten  army.  In  1429,  the  maid  of  Orleans 
appeared.  Lahyre  joined  her,  and  was  with  her  at 
her  entrance  into  the  town.  He  followed  the  de- 
feated English,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Jargeau  and  Patai.  In  the  middle  of  winter, 
he  stormed  Louviers,  and  advanced  to  Rouen  with 
the  intention  of  liberating  the  imprisoned  Joan  ;  but 
the  English  took  him  prisoner.  He  soon,  however, 
obtained  his  liberty,  and  renewed  his  exertions,  with 
Xaintrailles,  against  the  enemy.  To  his  death,  Lahyre 
was  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of  the  invaders  of  his 
country,  and  injured  them  greatly.  He  was  repeatedly 
taken  prisoner,  often  by  the  treachery  of  false  friends; 
but  he  always  succeeded  in  liberating  himself :  for  a 
time,  he  even  braved  his  own  king,  continuing  a  petty 
warfare  against  the  English  and  the  Burgundians,  and 
garrisoning  several  towns,  although  Charles  had  con- 
cluded a  peace.  On  a  journey  to  Montauban,  where 
he  accompanied  Charles  VII.,  in  1442,  he  died  in 
consequence  of  his  wounds.  His  romantic  valour, 
together  with  his  attachment  to  the  maid  of  Orleans, 
procured  him,  after  his  death,  the  honour  of  having 
his  name  added  to  the  knave  of  hearts  in  the  French 
playing  cards ;  the  pictures  of  which  are,  as  it  is 
well  known,  designated  by  the  names  of  different 
heroes. 

LAING,  MAJOR  ALEXANDER  GORDON,  one  of  the 
many  unfortunate  explorers  of  Africa,  was  born  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  27th  of  December,  1793.  His 
father  was  a  popular  classical  teacher  in  that  city, 
and  young  Laing,  after  receiving  a  good  education, 
employed  himself,  for  some  time,  in  taking  charge  of 
the  commercial  department  of  his  father's  academy. 

In  1809,  volunteering  was  very  general  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  Laing  attached  himself  to  a  corps  then 
forming.  In  1810,  he  was  made  an  ensign  in  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  volunteers,  and  from  that  period  the 
academy  had  no  more  charms  for  him.  In  his  eigh- 
teenth year  he  set  off  for  Barbadoes  to  his  maternal 
uncle,  then  colonel  Gordon,  who  at  that  time  held  the 
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office  of  deputy  quarter-master-general  in  Barbadoes, 
and  who  irav.-  him  a  situation  as  clerk  in  his  count- 
fng-house.  While  in  this  situation  he  obtained,  unso- 
licited, an  ensign's  commission  in  the  York  light 
infantry,  and  joined  his  regiment  in  Antigua  :  in  two 
years  he  was  made  a  lieutenant,  and  Shortly  after, 
on  the  reduction  of  the  regiment,  was  put  on  half- 
pay.  Dissatisfied  with  the  inactivity  consequent  on 
such  a  measure,  he  exchanged  into  the  2nd  West 
India  regiment,  and  proceeded  to  Jamaica.  Here 
over-exertion  caused  him  to  suffer  much  from  dis- 
ease on  the  liver.  He  retired  to  Honduras  for  (lie 
iccovery  of  his  health,  where  he  was  appointed  fort 
major.  His  distemper,  however,  returned  with  in- 
creasing violence,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  relief  in 
me  air  of  his  native  land. 

During  eighteen  months  that  he  remained  at  home, 
the  division  of  the  2nd  West  India  regiment  to  which 
lie  belonged,  was  reduced,  and  he  was  again  put  on 
half-pay.  Restored,  however,  to  health,  he  could  not 
remain  inactive.  Towards  the  end  of  1819,  he  went 
to  London,  and  having  been  appointed  lieutenant  and 
adjutant  of  his  regiment,  he  proceeded  to  Sierra 
Leone. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  year  1822  his  history 
as  an  African  traveller  may  properly  be  dated.  In 
that  year  he  was  despatched  on  two  several  impor- 
tant embassies  to  Kambia  and  the  Mandingo  country. 
Having  been  led  to  believe,  during  his  last  embassy, 
that  the  Soolimas  were  in  possession  of  quantities  of 

fold  and  ivory,  he  suggested  to  the  governor  of 
ierra  Leone  the  propriety  and  probable  advanta- 
ges of  the  colony  opening  up  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  them  ;  and  the  suggestion  having  been  approv- 
ed of,  he  left  Sierra  Leone  on  the  16th  of  April,  1822, 
with  the  view  of  furthering  such  an  object,  accom- 
panied by  two  Europeans,  and  thirteen  natives  of 
Africa.  On  his  arrival  at  Komato,  the  last  town  of 
the  Koorankoes,  on  his  route,  he  found  a  messenger 
from  the  king  of  Soolimana,  with  horses  and  carriages 
to  convey  him  to  Falaba,  the  capital  of  that  nation. 
Not  long  after  reaching  Falaba,  lieutenant,  now  cap- 
tain Laing  (for  about  this  time  he  was  promoted), 
was  seized  with  a  fever  which  brought  on  delirium 
for  seTeral  days.  While  in  this  state  he  was  cupped 
by  one  of  the  Soolima  doctors,  and  this  so  effectual- 
ly as  to  satisfy  him  that  it  was  the  means  of  saving 
his  life.  Although  within  three  days' journey  of  the 
source  of  the  Niger,  he  was  not  permitted  to  visit 
that  often  sought  spot,  and  deep  was  the  grief  which 
the  loss  of  such  an  opportunity  cost  him.  On  the 
17th  of  September  he  quitted  Falaba,  and  had  no 
sooner  reached  Sierra  Leone  than  he  was  ordered  to 
join  his  regiment  on  the  Gold  coast  without  delay,  in 
the  war  with  the  Ashantees,  which  order  he  obeyed, 
after  having  transmitted  details  to  his  friend,  captain 
Sabine  in  London,  of  the  geographical  determinations 
of  the  latitude,  longitude,  and  elevation  of  the  places 
he  had  lately  visited. 

In  1824  he  was  sent  home,  to  acquaint  government 
of  the  state  of  the  Ashantee  country,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  war.  An  opportunity  having 
unexpectedly  presented  itself  to  him,  of  proceeding 
under  lord  Bathurst's  auspices,  in  the  discovery  of 
the  course  and  termination  of  the  Niger,  he  gladly 
embraced  it;  and  it  was  arranged,  that  he  should 
accompany  the  caravan  from  Tripoli  to  Timbuctoo, 
in  the  ensuing  summer.  Our  traveller,  now  promoted 
to  a  majority,  left  London  for  Tripoli,  in  the  month 
of  February,  1825.  While  in  the  latter  city  he  had 
occasion  to  have  frequent  intercourse  with  the  British 
consul,  Mr  Warrington ;  a  close  intimacy  was  formed 
between  them,  and  the  bond  was  strengthened  by 
the  major's  marrying  Emma  Maria,  the  daughter  ot 
the  consul.  This  event  was  celebrated  on  the  14th  of 


I  July,  1825  ;   and  two  days  after  the  marriage  the 
major  pn>'.:eeded  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Timbuctoo. 

He  left  Tripoli  in  company  with  the  sheik  Babani. 
whom  he  afterwards  discovered  to  be  no  less  a  per- 
sonage  than  the  governor  of  Ghadamis.  After  a 
tedious  and  circuitous  journey  of  nearly  a  thousand 
miles,  they  arrived  at  Ghadamis ;  and  on  the  3d  of 
December  reached  Ensala,  a  town  said  to  be  tliirty- 
five  days'  journey  from  Timbuctoo,  and  from  which 
he  wrote  the  last  letter  to  his  relations  in  Scotland, 
which  they  ever  received  from  him.  He  quitted 
Ensala  on  the  10th  of  January,  1826,  and  on  the  2>Glh 
of  the  same  month  entered  on  the  sandy  desert  of 
Tenezaroff.  Hitherto  the  elements  only  had  been  his 
foes  ;  but  in  the  desert  he  was  to  enter  on  a  different 
course  of  experience,  and  bitter  assuredly  it  was.  In 
an  engagement  with  the  Tuarics  he  received  no  less 
than  twenty-four  sabre  wounds,  and  on  recovering 
from  his  wounds,  he  was  seized  with  fever. 

On  the  18th  of  August  he  arrived  at  Timbuctoo, 
and  made  himself  acquainted  with  many  interesting 
particulars  regarding  that  capital  of  central  Africa. 
After  remaining  there  about  two  months,  he  set  out 
on  his  return,  but  was  assassinated  on  the  way,  Sept. 
1826,  and  all  his  valuable  papers  stolen.  Much 
mystery  for  some  time  existed  regarding  the  death  of 
this  unfortunate  and  enterprising  traveller  ;  but  from 
facts  elicited  at  Tripoli  in  1829,  it  would  appear  that 
the  very  guide  (Babani),  who  set  out  with  him  on 
his  expedition,  was  under  the  secret  direction  of 
Hassunah  D'  Ghies,  son  of  the  prime  minister  of  the 
Tripolitan  bashaw,  and  the  conspirator  against  the 
major's  life — that  by  his  (D7  Ghies')  instructions  the 
ferocious  Bourabouschi,  the  eventual  murderer,  was 
appointed  to  be  the  conductor  of  the  major  from 
Timbuctoo,  and  that  into  his  (D'  Ghies')  hands  the 
major's  papers  were  put  by  another  of  his  emissaries 
shortly  after  the  murder. 

It  would  further  appear  that  the  documents  referred 
to  were  given  by  D'  Ghies  to  the  French  consul  at 
Tripoli,  the  baron  de  Rousseau,  and  that  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  major's  journey  this  official  from 
France  had  been  in  secret  correspondence  with  the 
conspirators — that  he  exerted  himself  in  securing  the 
flight  of  Hassunah  D'  Ghies  after  the  treachery  had 
been  discovered,  and  gave  protection  to,  and  tam- 
pered with  his  brother  Mohammed,  who  made  the 
disclosure.  It  were  out  of  place,  in  this  memoir,  to 
detail  the  strong  chain  of  evidence  by  which  these 
allegations  are  supported.  A  masterly  summary  of 
it  will  be  found  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  84. 

LAING,  MALCOLM,  a  Scottish  lawyer  and  historian, 
was  born  at  Strynzia,  his  paternal  estate,  on  the  main- 
land of  Orkney,  in  1762.  He  was  educated  at  Kirk- 
wall,  whence  he  was  removed  to  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  after  which  he  studied  law,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar.  His  first  literary  production  was  a  com- 
pletion of  the  last  volume  of  Dr  Henry's  History  of 
Britain  (1793).  He  afterwards  published  a  "  History 
of  Scotland  from  the  union  of  the  crowns  to  the  union 
of  the  kingdoms,"  in  4  vols.  8vo.  This  work  con- 
tains many  searching  investigations  on  disputed 
points  of  history,  in  which  the  author,  with  a  spurious 
liberality,  always  adopts  the  unpopular  or  anti- 
national  view  of  the  subjects.  His  last  literary  un- 
dertaking was  an  edition  of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  to 
which  he  prefixed  a  dissertation,  which  is  generally 
considered  to  have  set  the  question  at  rest  as  to  their 
want  of  authenticity.  Mr  Laing  served  in  parliament 
under  the  short  administration  of  Mr  Fox,  to  whose 
politics  he  was  attached.  He  died  in  1818. 

LAIRESSE.  There  was  a  family  of  Flemish 
painters  of  this  name,  of  whom  Gerard,. son  to  the 
elder  Lairesse,  has  acquired  by  far  the  greatest  re- 
putation. He  was  born  in  1640,  at  Liege.  He  is 
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particularly  distinguished  by  the  high  finish  with 
which  his  pictures  are  executed,  and  is  considered 
the  Raphael  of  the  Dutch  school ;  nor  have  any  of 
liis  countrymen  ever  equalled  him  in  historical  paint- 
ing. This  talented  artist  was  also  a  good  engraver, 
and  understood  music  scientifically,  while  of  his 
literary  abilities  he  has  left  a  favourable  specimen, 
in  a  treatise  on  the  principles  of  his  art.  He  survived 
the  loss  of  his  sight  some  years,  and  died,  at  length, 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1711.  His  book  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English.  His  three  brothers,  Ernest, 
John,  and  James  Lairesse,  were  artists  of  some  note, 
the  two  former  excelling  in  the  delineation  of  ani- 
mals, the  latter  in  flowers.  Two  of  his  sons  also 
followed  the  profession  of  their  father,  but  with  infe- 
rior ability. 

LAIS;  a  celebrated  courtesan,  daughter  of  Ti- 
mandra,  the  mistress  of  Alcibiades,  born  at  Hyccara, 
in  Sicily.  She  was  carried  away  from  her  native 
country  to  Greece,  when  Nicias,  the  Athenian  ge- 
neral, invaded  Sicily.  She  began  to  sell  her  favours 
at  Corinth  for  10,000  drachmas,  and  an  immense 
number  of  princes,  noblemen,  philosophers,  orators, 
and  plebeians,  did  homage  to  her  charms.  The  high 
price  which  she  demanded  of  her  lovers  gave  rise  to 
tlie  proverb  Non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Co- 
rinthum.  Even  Demosthenes  himself  visited  Corinth 
for  the  sake  of  Lais;  but  when  he  heard  the  courtesan 
name  her  price  (a  sum  equal  to  about  £212,  10s.), 
the  orator  departed,  and  observed  that  he  would  not 
buy  repentance  at  so  dear  a  rate.  The  charms  which 
had  attracted  Demosthenes  had  no  influence  upon 
Xenocrates,  although  Lais  (Phryne  ?),  seeing  the 
philosopher  unmoved  by  her  beauty,  visited  his  house 
herself.  Diogenes  the  cynic  was  one  of  her  warmest 
admirers,  and,  though  slovenly  in  his  dress  and 
manners,  yet  he  gained  her  heart.  Lais  ridiculed 
the  austerity  of  philosophers,  observing  that  the 
sages  and  philosophers  of  the  age  were  found  at 
her  door  as  often  as  the  rest  of  the  Athenians. 
The  success  which  she  met  at  Corinth  encouraged 
her  to  pass  into  Thessaly,  particularly  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  a  favourite  youth  called  Hippostratus  ; 
but  the  women  of  the  place,  jealous  of  her  charms, 
and  apprehensive  of  her  corrupting  the  fidelity  of 
their  husbands,  assassinated  her  in  the  temple  of 
Venus,  about  340  years  before  the  Christian  era. — 
Pausanias  mentions  another  Lais,  likewise  a  courtesan. 

LAIUS.     See  (Edipus. 

LAKE.  Lakes  are  large  bodies  of  inland  water, 
having  no  direct  communication  with  seas  or  the 
ocean,  or  communicating  with  them  only  by  rivers, 
by  which  they  pour  out  their  superabundant  waters. 
Some  lakes  have  no  issue,  and  receive  no  streams  ; 
but  these  are  generally  very  small.  Some  have 
outlets,  but  receive  no  running  waters  ;  these  are  fed 
by  springs  which  are  thus  obliged  to  fill  up  a  basin 
before  their  waters  can  find  their  way  downward 
towards  the  lower  country.  Others  receive  and 
discharge  large  rivers,  and  sometimes  a  chain  of 
lakes  are  connected  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
sea,  by  a  series  of  rivers.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
great  lakes  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Amiens',  which 
are,  in  reality,  a  series  of  large  basins  or  reservoirs, 
receiving  the  accumulated  waters  of  the  surrounding 
countries,  and  pouring  them  out  through  successive 
channels  into  other  basins  situated  on  a  lower  level. 
(See  the  articles  Superior,  Huron,  &c.)  Another 
class  of  lakes  receive  large  streams  or  rivers,  but 
have  no  visible  or  apparent  outlet.  The  Caspian  sea, 
lake  Titicaca,  &c.,  are  examples  of  this  kind.  These 
masses  of  water  are  sometimes  drained  by  subter- 
raneous streams,  and  are  sometimes  kept  at  their 
ordinary  level  by  the  ordinary  process  of  evapora- 
tion. Some  lakes  are  raised  to  a  great  height  above 


the  level  of  the  sea.  Lake  Superior  is  641  feet 
above  the  ocean.  The  svaters  of  lakes  are  generally 
sweet,  but  there  are  some,  such  as  the  Caspian,  &c., 
which  are  salt.  All  the  great  American  lakes  are  of 
fresh  water. 

LAKE  OF  THE  WOODS,  or  DU  BOIS  ;  a  lake 
of  North  America,  seventy  miles  long,  and  forty 
wide.  Large  quantities  of  oak,  fir,  pine,  spruce,  &c. , 
grow  on  its  banks  ;  hence  its  name.  It  contains 
a  few  small  islands,  and  communicates  with  lake 
Winnipeg,  which  discliarges  its  waters  into  Hudson's 
bay.  Lon.  95°  20'  W.;  Fat.  54°  W  N. 

LALANDE,  JOSEPH  JEROME  LE  FRANSAIS  DE, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  astronomers  of  the  last 
century,  was  born  of  a  respectable  family,  at  Bourg 
en  Bresse,  in  France,  July  11,  1732.  Educated  with 
a  minute  attention  to  religious  duties,  he  displayed 
his  abilities  when  very  young,  by  composing  sermons 
and  mystical  romances.  The  remarkable  comet  of 
1744  first  drew  his  attention  to  the  heavenly  bodies  ; 
and  his  taste  for  astronomy  was  fixed  by  the  observa- 
tions of  father  Beraud,  mathematical  professor  at  the 
college  of  Lyons,  on  the  great  eclipse  of  July  27, 
1748.  He  wished  to  become  a  Jesuit,  that  he  might 
devote  himself  entirely  to  study  ;  but  his  friends, 
objecting  to  this  plan,  sent  him  to  Paris,  where  he 
studied  the  law,  and  was  admitted  an  advocate.  He 
became  acquainted  with  Delisle,  who  had  established 
an  observatory  in  the  house  in  which  he  resided,  and 
obtained  permission  to  assist  him  in  his  operations. 
He  also  attended  the  lectures  on  astronomy  delivered 
by  Messier,  at  the  college  de  France,  and  obtained 
the  friendly  patronage  of  Lemonnier,  who  lectured 
on  natural  philosophy  at  the  same  college.  The 
academy  sent  him  to  Berlin  to  make  observations 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  parallax  of  the 
moon,  while  Lacaille  went  to  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope  for  the  same  purpose.  At  the  sight  of  so  young 
an  astronomer  (for  he  was  scarcely  nineteen  years  of 
age),  Frederic  the  Great  could  not  conceal  his 
astonishment.  Lalande,  however,  proved  himself 
worthy  of  the  choice  of  the  academy  at  Paris,  and 
was  not  only  received  at  court,  but  was  made  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  Berlin.  After  having 
finished  his  operations  at  Berlin,  he  was  chosen 
member  of  the  academy  of  sciences  in  Paris,  in  the 
year  1753.  Thenceforward  no  volume  of  their 
transactions  appeared  which  did  not  contain  some 
important  communications  from  him  ;  nor  did  he 
confine  his  labours  to  astronomical  subjects  merely. 
The  French  are  indebted  to  him  also  for  an  edition 
of  Halley's  tables,  as  well  as  for  the  historical  account 
of  the  comet  of  1759.  For  the  identifying  of  this 
remarkable  comet,  he  presented  to  Clairault  the 
deepest  and  most  ingenious  calculations.  As  the 
editor  of  the  Connaissance  des  Temps,  he  entirely 
changed  the  plan  and  management  of  this  useful 
work,  and  thereby  set  a  good  example  to  his  succes- 
sors. In  1761,  he  produced  a  chart,  which  showed 
the  phases  of  the  remarkable  transit  of  Venus  over 
the  sun's  disk  for  all  places  on  the  globe.  In  1764, 
he  published  his  Astronomic — a  classical  work,  which 
was  afterwards  printed  in  three  volumes  quarto,  and 
reached  the  third  edition,  and  of  which  he  made  an 
abridgment  (Abrege  d' Astronomic ,  published  at  Paris 
in  1795)— a  work  which  cannot  be  too  highly  recom- 
mended to  lovers  of  this  science.  In  1765  and  1766, 
he  made  a  journey  to  Italy;  a  description  of  which 
(in  eight  vols.  12mo)  contains  much  valuable  infor- 
mation. He  composed  all  the  astronomical  articles 
for  the  great  Encyclopedic,  and  also  wrote  them 
anew  for  the  Encyclopedic  methodique.  In  1761,  he 
succeeded  to  his  first  instructor,  Lemonnier,  in  the 
astronomical  professorship  of  the  college  de  France, 
where  he  knew  how  to  give  to  his  lectures  a  peculiar 
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attraction.  His  lecture  room  was  a  kind  of  nursery, 
from  which  a  multitude  of  his  scholars  were  trans- 
planted to  the  directorship  and  management  of 
domestic  and  foreign  observatories.  His  work  Des 
I'anaiu-  tie  Navigation  et  specialement  tin  I'aiinl  da 
L*tngurilt*!  (1778  folio)  contains  a  general  history  of 
all  the  ancient  and  modern  canals,  which  had  pre- 
viously teen  undertaken,  accomplished,  and  even 
projected.  Such  a  work  had,  till  then,  been  a 
desideratum,  and  this  is  now  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  the  engineer.  His  Bibliographic  astronomiqitc 
(1  vol.  4to.)  is  a  copious  catalogue  of  all  the  works 
that  had  ever  appeared  on  the  subject  of  astronomy. 
As  he  was  a  member  of  all  the  great  academies,  he 
formed,  as  it  were,  a  common  bond  of  union  between 
them,  while  he  communicated,  from  one  to  the  other, 
whatever  each  one  produced  worthy  of  notice.  His 
activity  was  remarkable.  Lalande  enjoyed  for  a  long 
time  a  splendid  reputation  ;  but  his  imprudent  free- 
dom, the  independence  with  which  he  expressed  his 
opinion  in  the  most  turbulent  times,  the  often 
offensive  severity  which  he  was  accustomed  to  use 
against  systems  which  deserved  no  notice,  and  the 
habit  of  publicly  declaring  his  sentiments  where  he 
might  better  have  been  silent, — all  this  made  him 
numerous  enemies,  who  persecuted  him,  and  suc- 
ceeded so  far,  that  his  real  merit  has  been  called  in 
question.  His  character  was,  in  fact,  a  strange 
mixture  of  great  and  commendable  qualities  united 
with  striking  singularities,  which  may  have  proceeded 
from  vanity  and  the  desire  to  attract  attention. 
Lalande,  however,  was  kind,  generous,  full  of  feeling, 
and,  in  his  own  way,  religious,  although  his  enemies 
accused  him  of  atheism.  His  death  took  place 
April  4,  1807. 

LALLY, THOMAS  ARTHUR,  count;  a  brave,  but  im- 
prudent and  unfortunate  Irish  officer  in  the  service  of 
France.  He  was  of  a  family  which  had  followed  the 
fortunes  of  James  II.,  and,  having  entered  the  French 
anny,he  signalized  himself  so  much  in  the  battle  of Fon- 
tenoy,that  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general  on  the  field 
of  battle.  He  also  drew  up  the  plan  of  a  descent  upon 
Britain,  which  would  have  been  tried  but  for  the 
defeat  of  Charles  Edward  at  Culloden.  In  1756,  he 
was  selected  to  restore  the  French  influence  in  India, 
for  which  purpose  he  was  made  governor  of  Pondi- 
cherry.  It  was  soon  perceived,  however,  that  he 
wanted  the  prudence,  moderation,  and  disinterested- 
ness necessary  for  so  distant  and  critical  a  scene  of 
action  ;  and,  after  a  little  partial  success  against  the 
English,  in  the  first  instance,  he  was  finally  obliged 
to  retire  to  Pondicherry,  which  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  British,  January  16,  1761,  the  garrison, 
with  Lally,  being  made  prisoners  of  war.  On  this 
catastrophe,  a  torrent  of  invective  assailed  the  unfor- 
tunate leader  from  all  quarters,  he  having  offended 
every  body  concerned,  by  his  haughty  humour,  and 
violent  temper  and  conduct.  He  was  even  accused 
of  having  sold  Pondicherry  to  the  British,  notwith- 
standing the  avowed  hatred  which,  as  a  Jacobite,  he 
felt  for  them.  He  arrived  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Bri- 
tain, in  September,  1761,  and,  the  following  month, 
was  allowed  to  return  to  France,  where,  after  a  long 
imprisonment,  he  was  brought  to  trial  for  treachery, 
abuse  of  authority,  and  unjust  exactions.  Being 
found  guilty,  lie  was  condemned  to  be  decapitated, 
which  sentence  was  executed  May  6,  1766,  in  the 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  In  1778,  his  son,  Lally- 
Tollendal,  obtained  possession  of  the  estates  of  his 
father,  with  a  revisalof  the  proceedings,  which  were 
manifestly  unjust,  count  Lally  being  one  of  the  vic- 
tims to  public  clamour,  like  admiralByng,and  many 
more  who  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  unpopularity  of 
an  incapable  administration 
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marquis  of,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Paris, 
March  5,  1751,  devoted  himself  to  the  military  pio- 
fession.  He  soon  made  himself  known  by  his  writ- 
ings in  defence  of  his  lather's  memory,  and  embraced 
the  cause  of  the  revolution  with  alacrity,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  with  prudence.  During  the  increasing 
popular  excesses,  he  joined  his  friend  Mounier  in 
Switzerland.  From  hence  he  returned,  but  was 
arrested,  and  escaped  almost  by  a  miracle  the  mas- 
sacre of  September.  He  thereupon  fled  to  England, 
and,  while  in  that  country,  offered  his  services  as 
the  defender  of  Louis  XVI.,  but  was  not  accepted. 
After  the  18th  Brumaire,  he  returned  to  France, 
took  an  active  part  in  public  a  Hairs,  under  Louis 
XVIII.,  and  was  by  him  called  to  the  chamber  of 
peers,  where  he  has  ofteii  defended  moderate  princi- 
ples with  true  eloquence.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  French  academy.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  March, 
1830. 

LAMA  (in  the  Tangutanese  dialect,  mother  of 
souls,  pastor  of  souls')  is,  among  the  Mongols,  the 
appellation  of  all  the  members  ot  the  priestly  order  ; 
but  among  the  Calmucs  it  signifies  only  the  more 
distinguished.  Hence  the  religion  of  the  Mongols 
and  Calmucs  is  called  Lamaism.  In  this  religion 
the  Shigemooni  is  honoured  as  the  highest  God,  and 
the  Dalai-lama  (i.  e.  the  great  lama),  as  his  repre- 
sentative. He  is  at  the  head  of  both  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  affairs  in  Thibet,  which  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  theocratical  state.  He  is  considered  not  as 
a  mere  visible  representative  of  the  divinity  on  earth, 
but  as  a  real  divinity  himself,  dwelling  among  men. 
The  belief  in  his  eternal  existence  is  connected  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  His 
worshippers  believe  that  the  divinity,  as  soon  as  it 
leaves  the  body  of  the  Dalai-lama,  immediately  takes 
possession  of  some  other  body  in  a  supernatural  way, 
so  that  he  only  changes  his  exterior  form,  and  not 
his  actual  existence.  Among  a  people  who  possess 
such  a  regular  hierarchical  system,  it  is  a  matter  of 
small  consequence  who  stands  at  the  head.  The 
usual  residence  of  the  Dalai-lama  is  in  two  monas- 
teries  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  Lassa, 
in  each  of  which  he  dwells  alternately.  He  is  sur- 
rounded in  every  direction  by  a  vast  number  of 
priests  ;  but  no  woman  is  permitted  to  pass  the  night 
in  the  building  where  he  lodges.  This  arises,  un- 
doubtedly from  the  purity  which  is  attributed  to  him; 
for  he  is  called  the  immaculate.  The  natives,  as 
well  as  a  great  crowd  of  foreigners  (for  all  the  Mon- 
gol tribes  in  Russia  acknowledge  him),  undertake 
ratiguing  pilgrimages  in  order  to  pay  their  homage 
to  him,  and  obtain  his  blessing.  He  receives  them 
sitting  upon  a  kind  of  altar,  upon  a  large  and  splen- 
did seat,  with  his  legs  crossed.  The  tartars,  next 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Thibet,  pay  him  the  greatest 
reverence.  They  come  to  him  from  the  most  distant 
regions,  and  the  princes,  to  whom  he  shows  no  more 
respect  than  toothers,  submit  to  the  same  ceremonies 
as  their  people.  He  salutes  no  one,  never  uncovers 
his  head,  rises  up  before  no  one,  and  is  satisfied  with 
laying  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  his  worshipper,  who 
believes  that  he  has  thereby  obtained  the  pardon  of 
his  sins.  His  worshippers  believe  that  the  supreme 
divinity  lives  in  him,  that  he  knows  and  sees  every 
thing  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  heart,  and  never 
needs  to  make  inquiry  in  regard  to  any  thing.  If  he 
does  this,  it  is  only  that  unbelievers  and  the  evil, 
minded  may  not  have  cause  for  complaint.  He 
sometimes  distributes,  it  is  said,  little  balls  of  conse- 
crated dough,  which  the  Tartars  use  in  many  super- 
titious  practices  ;  but  it  is  not  true,  that  balls  made 
from  his  excrement  are  distributed,  preserved  in 
golden  boxes,  and  even  mixed  with  articles  of  food. 
His  power  was  once  greater  than  it  is  now,  and  he 
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appointed  and  deposed  the  khans ;  but  he  is  now 
more  dependent  on  the  emperor  of  China,  although 
the  latter,  in  a  religious  respect,  is  subjected  to  him. 
Two  Chinese  mandarins,  with  a  garrison  of  1000 
Chinese,  are  maintained  in  his  capital,  and,  in  the 
palace  at  Pekin,  the  Chinese  emperor  supports  a 
subordinate  lama,  who  is  sent  as  a  nuncio  from 
Thibet.  When  the  Dalai-lama  dies,  it  is  then  neces- 
sary to  discover  where  his  spirit  has  chosen  to  be 
born  anew.  In  this  case,  all  must  submit  to  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  lamas,  who  alone  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  signs  by  which  he  may  be  known, 
or,  rather,  who  know  what  child  the  deceased  has 
appointed  for  his  successor.  The  worshippers  of 
the  lama  are  divided,  in  general,  into  two  sects, 
known  by  the  titles  of  the  yellow  and  red  caps. 
Each  sect  is  under  three  lamas  ;  the  former  is  under 
the  Dalai,  Teeshoo,  or  Bogao,  and  Taranaut  lamas  ; 
the  latter,  under  the  three  shammars.  The  Dalai- 
lama  is  the  most  distinguished  of  all,  and  next  to  him 
is  the  Teeshoo-lama,  who  dwells  at  Teeshoo-Loomboo 
ten  days'  journey  from  Lassa.  The  three  shammars 
dwell  in  separate  monasteries,  the  most  distinguished 
of'  which  is  at  Tassasudon,  the  capital  of  Bootan. 
Subordinate  to  them  are  numerous  priests  of  difler- 
ent  ranks,  who  are  held  in  great  respect,  who  super- 
intend instruction,  and  some  of  whom  live  in  a  state 
of  celibacy,  according  to  certain  rules,  similar  to 
those  of  the  Christian  monks.  At  Lassa  alone 
there  are  3000  monasteries.  The  religion  of  the  lama 
sprung  up  in  Thibet,  and  knows  no  eternal,  self-exist- 
ent being.  Their  idols  or  Boorchans,  108  in  number, 
are  created  beings,  who  ascended  into  the  rank  of  gods 
before  the  present  world  was  created,  on  account  of 
their  holiness.  Shigemooni,  the  chief  object  of  wor- 
ship, appeared  in  the  world  for  the  last  time  1000  B. 
C.,  and  instituted  Lamaism,  and  now  rules  the  world 
in  its  present  state  of  misery.  The  earth  is  inhabited 
by  degenerate  spirits  from  the  upper  world.  The 
human  soul,  after  it  has  been  subjected  to  a  state  of 
trial,  and  has  passed  a  good  or  bad  life,  enters  upon 
a  higher  or  lower  condition.  This  doctrine  renders 
the  worshippers  of  the  lama  benevolent  and  moral. 
Their  idol  worship  consists  in  clamorous  songs  and 
prayers,  accompanied  with  loud  music,  in  splendid 
and  festive  processions,  and  in  the  solemnization  of 
certain  festivals  at  fixed  times,  together  with  pilgrim- 
ages and  personal  castigations. 

LAMA,  in  zoology.     See  Lluma. 

LAMARCK,  JEAN  BAPTISTE  ANTOINE  PIERRE 
MONET,  chevalier  de,  was  born  in  the  year  1745,  in 
Picardy,  of  a  noble  family,  and  was  compelled,  on 
account  of  an  accident,  to  abandon  the  service,  and 
devote  his  attention  to  study.  He  applied  himself  at 
first  to  medicine  ;  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  hear- 
ing Jussieu's  illustrations  of  botany,  was  led  to  the 
study  of  natural  science.  Jussieu,  on  a  botanical 
excursion,  in  which  Lamarck  accompanied  him,  had 
intimated  that  the  old  method  of  instruction  in  this 
department  left  much  to  be  wished  for,  and  Lamarck 
determined  to  remedy  this  deficiency.  He  laboured 
with  great  diligence  on  a  treatise  in  which  he  showed 
the  defects  of  the  old  system,  and  proposed  a  new 
one  himself,  which  met  with  universal  approbation. 
He  then  applied  his  new  system  to  the  plants  of 
France,  and  delivered  to  the  academy  his  Flore 
Francaise,  ou  Description  succincte  de  toutes  les 
Plantes  que  croissent  en  France.  This  work  was 
printed,  by  the  recommendation  of  the  academy,  at 
the  expense  of  the  government,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
author  (1780,  under  the  date  of  1778,  in  three  vols.; 
second  edition,  1793 ;  and  the  third  enlarged  and 
revised  by  Decandolle,  in  1805).  Lamarck  now 
turned  his  whole  attention  to  this  science,  and  made 
several  botanical  excursions  to  Auvergne  and  into 
IV. 


Germany,  in  the  last  of  which  he  was  accompanied 
by  the  son  of  the  great  Buffon.  On  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  undertook  the  botanical  department  of  the 
Encyclopedia,  which  Panckoucke  was  publishing, 
and  applied  himself  to  this  task  with  such  assiduity, 
that,  in  1783,  he  produced  the  first  half  of  the  first 
volume,  with  an  introduction,  containing  a  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  science.  He  published  the  second 
volume  in  1788.  But  a  dispute  between  him  and  the 
publisher,  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  certain  arti- 
cles, brought  the  undertaking  to  a  stand,  and  there 
ended  Lamarck's  botanical  career.  Many  of  his 
botanical  treatises  were  published  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy,  and  in  the  Journal  d'Histoire  naturelle, 
edited  by  him,  together  with  the  abbe  Hauy,  Four- 
croi,  Bruquie"re,  Oliver  and  Pelletier,  which  make  us 
regret  that  their  author  ever  abandoned  this  branch 
of  science.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution, 
he  was  the  second  professor  in  the  royal  jardin  des 
plantes  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  new  arrangements, 
he  was  made  professor  in  the  department  of  zoology, 
in  which  he  was  soon  as  much  distinguished  as  he 
had  been  in  botany.  His  Systeme  des  Animaux  sans 
f^ertebres,  ou  Tableau  general  des  Classes,  des  Ordres, 
et  des  Genres,  de  ces  Animaux  (one  vol. ,  Paris,  1801 ), 
his  Philosophic  zoologique,  and  his  Histoire  naturelle 
des  Animaux  sans  Vcrtebres,&w  his  principal  works  in 
this  department  of  science.  Lamarck's  comprehen- 
sive mind  was  also  directed  towards  physics,  and  he 
published,  in  1794,  Recherches  sur  les  Causes  des 
principaux  Faits  physiques,  in  which  he  exposes 
many  false  theories  in  this  science.  With  the  same 
view,  he  also  wrote  his  Refutation  de  la  Theorie 
pneumatique,  &c.,  which  appeared  -at  Paris  in  1796. 
He  collected  his  meteorological  observations  in  his 
Annuaire  meteorolpgique,  which  first  appeared  in 
1799,  and  was  continued  to  1809. 

LAMARQUE,  MAXIMILIAN,  was  born  at  Saint- 
Sever,  of  rich  and  respectable  parents,  and,  in  1792, 
entered  the  army  as  a  private  soldier,  choosing  to 
obtain  promotion  only  by  merit,  and  became  captain 
of  grenadiers  in  the  celebrated  corps  of  Latour 
d'Auvergne,  known  under  the  title  of  the  infernal 
column.  He  was  in  the  vanguard  of  the  army  of  the 
Pyrenees,  in  1793,  under  the  command  of  general 
Moncey,  and  received,  Feb.  3,  two  severe  wounds, 
while,  with  a  single  company,  he  was  sustaining  the 
attack  of  a  column  of  the  Spanish  army,  that  endea- 
voured to  turn  the  French  division.  He  afterwards 
marched  against  Fontarabia,  at  the  head  of  200 

frenadiers,  and,  precipitating  himself  into  the  moat, 
rew  down  the  drawbridge,  and  gained  possession  of 
the  place.  Eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  1800  prison- 
ers, were  the  fruit  of  this  coup-de  main,  which  pro- 
cured Lamarque,  then  but  twenty  years  old,  the  rank 
of  adjutant-general.  In  1801,  he  was  made  general 
of  brigade,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  ot 
Hohenlinden.  He  then  served  in  Spain,  and  in  the 
campaign  of  1805,  so  brilliantly  terminated  by  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz.  He  was  soon  afterwards  sent  to 
Naples  with  the  army  under  the  command  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  and,  in  crossing  the  mountains  on  the 
Neapolitan  frontier,  with  eight  soldiers,  was  attacked 
by  a  band  of  fifty  robbers,  under  the  orders  of  the 
ferocious  Fra-Diavolo,  against  whom  he  successfully 
defended  himself.  He  was  sent,  in  1807,  against  the 
insurgents  of  Calabria,  and,  near  Marathea,  defeated 
a  body  of  1200  British  that  were  sent  to  support 
them.  He  took  the  town,  and  made  1800  prisoners, 
which  exploit  gained  him  the  rank  of  general  of  divi- 
sion. He  was  employed  by  Murat  in  1808,  and  took 
the  island  of  Caprea  from  the  British,  which  was 
considered  impregnable,  and  was  defended  by  a  gar- 
rison superior  in  numbers  to  the  assailants.  He  after- 
wards joined  the  army  in  Germany,  and  at  the 
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battle  of  Wagram,  luul  four  horses  killed  under  him. 
He  served  in  Russia  ;nul  in  Spain  in  1812,  anil,  alter 
the  evacuation  of  the  Peninsula,  returned  to  France, 
and  was  created  a  knight  of  St  Louis,  July  27,  1814. 
On  llu>  return  of  Napoleon,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
first  military  division,  as  coininander-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  the  Loire.  In  his  operations  against  the 
insurgents  of  La  Vendee,  he  distinguished  himself 
not  less  by  his  forbearance  and  humanity  than  by  his 
decision,  and,  after  obtaining'  some  successes  at  La 
Roche-Serviere,  he  effected  a  pacification  at  Chollet. 
After  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  he  was  comprised 
in  the  second  article  of  the  law  of  July  24,  1815,  and 
retired  to  Saint-Sever,  under  the  inspection  of  the 
minister  of  police.  He  afterwards  took  refuge  at 
Brussels,  but  was  ordered  from  thence  by  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands,  upon  which  he  passed  into  Austria. 
In  1815,  he  published  a  Defence  of  General  Maxi- 
milian Lamarque,  in  a  manly,  bold  and  candid  tone. 
In  1818,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  France,  and, 
in  1820,  produced  an  able  pamphlet  On  the  Necessity 
of  a  Standing  Army.  General  Lamarque  was  after- 
wards a  conspicuous  member  of  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties, and,  in  the  late  revolution  in  France,  zealously 
adopted  popular  principles.  He  died  at  Paris  in  May, 
1832. 

LAMBERT,  JOHN  HENRY,  an  eminent  mathema- 
tician and  astronomer,  was  bom  at  Muhlhausen  in 
the  Sundgau,  a  town  then  in  alliance  with  the  Swiss 
cantons,  August  29,  1728.  His  father  was  a  tailor, 
in  humble  circumstances,  who  intended  him  for  his 
own  business  ;  but,  being  sent  to  a  public  school,  he 
so  distinguished  himself,  that  an  attempt  was  made  to 
provide  him  with  the  means  of  studying  theology, 
which,  however,  proved  unsuccessful,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  follow  his  father's  employment.  In  this 
situation,  he  spent  the  greatest  part  of  the  night  in 
study,  and,  obtaining  an  old  mathematical  treatise, 
discovered  so  much  ardour  and  ingenuity,  that  several 
learned  men  were  induced  to  instruct  him  gratis. 
He  acquired  a  knowledge  of  mathematics,  philo- 
sophy, and  the  Oriental  languages  in  his  native 
place.  He  afterwards  became  clerk  to  some  iron 
works,  and  amanuensis  to  M.  Iselin  of  Basle,  who 
conducted  a  newspaper,  and  became  his  sincere  and 
constant  friend.  In  1748,  this  gentleman  recom- 
mended him  to  baron  Salis,  president  of  the  Swiss 
convention,  to  become  tutor  to  his  children;  and, 
aided  by  the  excellent  library  of  his  new  patron,  and 
the  scientific  intercourse  which  he  met  with  in  hi 
circle,  he  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  acquirements  in 
an  extraordinary  degree.  After  living  eight  years 
at  Coire,  during  which  period  his  talents  as  a  philo- 
sopher and  mechanician  were  rendered  manifest 
by  various  scientific  compositions  and  inventions,  he 
repaired,  in  1756,  with  his  pupils,  to  Gottingen,  and 
soon  after  published  his  first  separate  work,  entitled 
De  la  Route  de  la  Lumiere  par  les  Airs.  In  1758, 
he  visited  Paris  with  his  charge,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  D'Alembert  and  Messier.  In  1759 
he  went  to  Augsburg,  where  he  published  his  cele- 
brated work  On  Perspective;  and  in  the  following 
year  appeared  his  Photometry,  by  which  he  added  a 
new  branch  to  the  science  of  mixed  mathematics. 
In  the  three  or  four  following  years,  he  publishec 
Letters  on  the  Construction  of  the  Universe  ;  a  Trea- 
lise  on  the  principal  Qualities  of  the  Orbits  of  the 
Comets;  Novum  Organon.  In  1764,  he  visited  Ber- 
lin, and  was  introduced  to  Frederic  the  Great,  who 
admitted  him  a  regular  member  of  the  academy  o 
tliat  capital — an  appointment  which  enabled  him  to 
devote  himself  wholly  to  his  favourite  studies.  He 
enriched  the  transactions  of  various  societies  with 
his  papers  and  treatises,  all  of  which  bear  the  stamp 
of  eminent  and  original  genius.  Most  of  his  mathe- 


natical  j>ieces  were  collected,  in  three  volume?.  l>y 
liniM-lf.  His  death  took  place  September  25,  177'/, 
n  his  forty-ninth  year,  owing  to  a  decline,  produced 
>y  over-application.  Lambert  forms  one  of  the  most 
•onspicuous  examples  on  record  of  the  mastery  which 
>reat  genius  and  energy  will  sometimes  exert  over 
intoward  circumstances.  In  mathematics,  logic, 
and  metaphysics,  he  was  highly  distinguished.  He 
was  accustomed  to  labour  from  five  in  the  morning 
till  midnight.  He  discovered  the  theory  of  the 
speaking  trumpet.  Philosophy,  and  especially  ana- 
ytic  logic,  are  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his 
Novum  Organon,  or  Thoughts  on  the  Examination 
and  Relations  of  Truth  (Leipsic,  1764,  2  vols.),  and 
liis  Architektonik ,  or  Theory  of  the  first  simple 
Principles  in  philosophical  and  mathematical  Know- 
ledge (Riga,  1771,  2  vols.). 

LAMBETH  ;  a  village  in  Surry,  England,  on  the 
borders  of  the  river  Thames,  opposite  to  Westmin- 
ster. Here  is  a  palace  belonging  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  a  very  large  pile  of  building,  and 
containing  a  library  of  25,000  volumes,  and  upwards 
of  1200  manuscripts.  The  kings  of  England,  down 
to  Henry  VII.,  often  resided  at  Lambeth,  in  a  palace 
which  no  longer  exists.  Population  ot  entire  parish 
in  1841,  115,888.  See  London. 

LAMEGO;  a  city  of  Portugal,  in  Beira,  in  a 
plain  near  the  Duero,  surrounded  by  mountains; 
thirty-six  miles  E.  of  Oporto  ;  long.  7°  27'  W.  ;  lat. 
41p  7'  N.  ;  population,  9000.  It  contains  two 
cathedral  churches,  a  hospital,  four  convents,  a 
theological  seminary,  and  a  library.  In  this  town 
the  estates  assembled  (1144)  to  confirm  the  election 
of  Alphonso  Henriques,  first  king  of  Portugal,  and 
enacted  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom.  Sew 
Portugal. 

LAMENTATIONS.  See  Jeremiah. 
LAMETTRIE,  JULIEN  OFFRAY  DE,  a  materialist 
and  medical  charlatan,  was  born  at  St  Malo,  in  1709, 
and  studied  medicine  in  Holland,  under  Boerhaave. 
He  then  went  to  Paris,  where  the  duke  deGrammont, 
colonel  of  the  guard,  appointed  him  physician  to  his 
regiment.  He  followed  his  patron  to  the  siege  of 
Freyburg,  and  was  here  taken  dangerously  ill.  He 
believed  that  the  spiritual  power,  which  is  called  the 
soul,  perishes  with  the  body,  and  wrote  a  Histoire 
naturelle  de  VAme.  This  work,  which  every  where 
breathes  the  grossest  materialism  and  scepticism, 
procured  him  many  enemies,  and  was  burned  by  the 
executioner,  at  the  command  of  Parliament.  On  the 
death  of  his  patron,  he  lost  his  place.  He  now 
turned  his  arms  against  his  Parisian  colleagues,  and 
wrote,  under  the  signature  Aletheius  Demetrius,  his 
satire  of  Penelope  ou  Machiavel  en  Medicine  (Berlin, 
1748),  on  account  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to 
Leyden.  Here  he  published  his  L'Homme  Machine. 
The  philosophy  of  the  author  consists  hi  constant 
assumptions  of  what  he  is  attempting  to  prove,  im- 
perfect comparisons  or  analogies  instead  of  proofs, 
some  just  observations  from  which  general  conclu- 
sions are  illogically  drawn,  and  assertions  instead  of 
doubts.  Being  persecuted  in  Holland,  where  his 
book  was  condemned  to  the  flames,  he  went  to 
Berlin,  in  1748,  and  was  made  a  reader  to  the  king, 
and  a  member  of  the  academy.  He  died  in  1751,  of 
a  fever,  which  he  treated  after  his  own  absurd  views. 
The  king  of  Prussia  himself  wrote  his  eloge,  which 
was  read  in  the  academy.  We  find,  in  the  works  of 
Lamettrie,  spirit  and  a  brilliant  imagination,  but 
little  judgment,  accuracy,  or  taste.  His  philoso- 
phical writings  appeared  at  Berlin,  in  1751,  in  two 
volumes.  His  writings,  besides  the  above-men- 
tioned, are.  L'Homme  Plante,  UArte  de  j'ouir,  Le 
Discours  sur  le  Bonheur,  and  others.  In  the  latter 
work,  Lamettrie  is,  according  to  Diderot,  an  author 
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without  judgment,  one  who  confounds  the  ills  of  the 
wise  and  good  with  the  torments  of  the  wicked,  and 
the  slight  evils  of  knowledge  with  the  destructive 
consequences  of  ignorance — who  betrays  his  frivolity 
in  what  he  says,  and  the  corruption  of  his  heart 
in  what  he  dares  not  speak  out — who  in  one 
place  asserts  that  man  is  evil  by  nature,  and  else- 
where derives  man's  duties  and  his  happiness  from 
the  nature  of  his  being — who  seems  to  labour  to 
console  the  criminal  in  his  crimes,  the  vicious  in  his 
vices — and  whose  gross  sophisms,  dangerous  on 
account  of  the  jests  wherewith  he  seasons  them, 
betray  a  man  ignorant  of  the  very  rudiments  of  moral 
philosophy  Voltaire,  who  had  at  first  favoured  him, 
retracted  his  encomiums.  On  his  death  bed,  Lamet- 
trie  manifested  strong  marks  of  penitence. 

LAMIA ;  the  name  of  an  Athenian  courtesan, 
celebrated  for  the  charms  of  her  person,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  her  wit.  She  was,  by  profession,  a 
flute-player.  Hearing  that  her  favourite  instrument 
was  carried  to  great  perfection  in  Egypt,  she  tra- 
velled into  that  country,  where  she  became  the 
mistress  of  Ptolemy  Soter.  On  the  defeat  of  that 
prince  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  about  three  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era,  Lamia  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror,  over  whom,  the  handsomest 
man  of  the  age,  she  soon  acquired  a  complete  ascen- 
dency. Her  influence  procured  from  Demetrius 
great  concessions  in  favour  of  her  countrymen,  the 
Athenians,  who,  in  their  gratitude,  went  so  far  as  to 
raise  a  temple  to  her  honour,  under  the  denomination 
of  Venus  Lamia.  Plutarch  and  Athenceus  both  bear 
ample  testimony  to  the  qualities  of  her  mind  ;  and, 
if  the  antique  engraving  on  an  amethyst,  in  the 
king  of  France's  collection,  give  a  true  portrait  of 
her  features,  her  beauty  is  still  less  questionable. 
The  exact  time  of  her  decease  is  uncertain. 

LAMI^E  ;  in  fabulous  history,  certain  monsters 
of  Africa,  who  had  the  face  and  breasts  of  a  woman, 
and  the  rest  of  the  body  like  that  of  a  serpent.  They 
allured  strangers  to  come  to  them,  that  they  might 
devour  them  ;  and,  though  they  were  not  endowed 
with  the  faculty  of  speech,  yet  their  hissings  were 
pleasing  and  agreeable.  Some  believed  them  to  be 
witches,  or  rather  evil  spirits,  who,  under  the  form  of 
a  beautiful  woman,  enticed  young  children  and 
devoured  them.  According  to  some,  the  fable  of  the 
Lamiae  is  derived  from  the  amours  of  Jupiter  with  a 
certain  beautiful  woman  called  Lamia,  whom  the 
jealousy  of  Juno  rendered  deformed,  and  whose 
children  she  destroyed  ;  upon  which  Lamia  became 
insane,  and  so  desperate,  that  she  ate  up  all  the 
children  that  came  in  her  way.  These  beings  are 
also  called  Lemures.  (q.  v.) 

LAMIAN  WAR  ;  a  war  carried  on  by  the  troops 
of  Antipater  (323  B.  C.),  after  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der, when  the  Greeks  rose  against  Leonatus,  who 
retreated  to  the  fortress  of  Lamia,  in  Thessaly.  The 
consequence  of  this  war  was  the  abolition  of  the 
Grecian  democracies,  and  the  reception  of  Macedo- 
nian garrisons  into  the  cities.  Athens  was  also 
obliged,  to  conclude  a  peace,  to  give  up  Demosthenes 
and  Hyperides,  the  orators  who  had  instigated  them 
to  this  war.  Demosthenes  destroyed  himself  by 
poison. 

LAMOIGNON.     See  Malesherbes. 

LAMOTTE  VALO1S,  countess  of,  rendered  noto- 
rious by  the  affair  of  the  necklace,  represented  herself 
as  the  descendant  of  the  family  of  Valois,  by  an 
illegitimate  child  of  Henry  II.  Until  the  affair  of  the 
necklace,  she  had  lived  in  misery  and  contempt, 
although  she  had  employed  all  the  arts  of  immorality 
and  intrigue,  to  procure  for  herself  rank  and  wealth. 
Being  thus  known  to  a  great  part  of  the  nobility  of 
Versailles  and  Paris,  she  astonished  all  who  were 


acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  her  fortune, 
when,  in  1784,  she  suddenly  began  to  display  an 
extravagance  which  could  only  be  supported  by  great 
wealth.  An  intrigue  soon  became  notorious,  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  The  prince 
Louis  de  Rohan,  cardinal  bishop  of  Strasburg,  and 
grand  almoner,  had  fallen  into  disgrace,  of  which  the 
reasons  were  not  very  satisfactorily  known.  The 
countess  of  Lamotte,  informed  of  the  desire  of  the 
cardinal  to  recover  favour  at  court  at  any  price,  had 
falsely  represented  to  him,  that  the  queen,  with  whom 
she  pretended  to  have  a  great,  though  secret  influence, 
wished  to  possess  a  costly  necklace,  which  was 
offered  for  sale,  but  at  that  time  was  not  able  imme- 
diately to  advance  the  sum  requisite  for  the  purchase. 
If,  therefore,  he  would  purchase  the  necklace  in  his 
own  name,  and  allow  the  queen  to  repay  him  by 
instalments,  he  would  by  so  doing  regain  favour.  The 
cardinal  fell  into  this  snare,  purchased  the  necklace, 
and  gave  it  to  the  countess  of  Lamotte,  to  be  delivered 
by  her  to  the  queen.  A  bond,  forged  by  the  countess, 
was  then  given  him  for  his  security,  settling  the  con- 
ditions of  payment.  In  order  to  deceive  the  cardinal 
the  more  perfectly,  the  countess  had  concerted  with  a 
woman  who  was  privy  to  the  plot,  that  she  should 
appear  to  him  under  the  mask  of  the  queen,  in 
August,  1784,  in  the  gardens  at  Versailles,  and  pre- 
sent him  a  box  containing  a  rose  and  the  queen's 
portrait.  The  time  when  the  cardinal  had  promised 
to  pay  for  the  necklace  now  came,  and,  as  he  did  not 
possess  money  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  he  informed 
the  jewellers,  that  the  necklace  was  purchased  for 
the  queen.  The  jewellers,  after  waiting  a  long  time 
without  obtaining  their  money,  applied  to  the  king, 
and  thereby  gave  a  clue  for  the  detection  of  the 
fraud.  By  the  sentence  of  parliament,  the  deceived 
cardinal  was  acquitted,  and  the  countess  of  Lamotte, 
convicted  of  having  embezzled  and  sold  the  necklace, 
was  sentenced  to  be  branded,  scourged,  and  perpe- 
tually imprisoned.  After  nine  months,  she  escaped 
confinement,  and  fled  to  England,  where,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  her  husband,  who  had  there  sold  the  neck- 
lace, she  published  a  pamphlet  against  the  court  of 
Versailles,  and  particularly  against  the  queen.  Vil- 
lette  and  Cagliostro,  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
deception,  were  banished  the  kingdom.  The  countess 
was  found,  after  a  nocturnal  revel,  precipitated  from 
a  third  story  window  upon  the  pavements  of  London. 
LAMP.  The  invention  of  lamps  is  ascribed  to 
the  Egyptians.  In  the  festivals  in  honour  of  Minerva, 
at  Sais,  in  Lower  Egypt,  great  numbers  of  lamps 
were  kept  burning.  They  were  known  even  in  the 
times  of  Moses  and  Job.  The  Egyptians  were  also 
the  first  who  placed  burning  lamps  in  the  tombs  with 
their  dead,  as  an  emblem  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  From  Egypt,  the  use  of  lamps  was  carried  to 
Greece,  where  they  were  also  consecrated  to  Minerva, 
the  goddess  of  learning,  as  indicative  of  the  nightly 
studies  of  the  scholar.  From  Greece,  the  use  of 
lamps  passed  to  the  Romans.  The  first  person  who 
is  known  to  have  published  a  collection  of  ancient 
lamps,  is  Fortunio  Liceto,  an  Italian,  whose  chief 
design  appears  to  have  been  to  prove  the  possibility 
of  the  existence  of  inextinguishable,  or,  rather,  per- 
petually-burning lamps.  Pietro  Santo  Bartoli,  a 
countryman  of  his,  afterwards  published  at  Rome,  in 
the  year  1691,  the  collection  of  Bellori ;  but  these 
engravings  are  exceedingly  ill  executed  and  unfaith- 
ful. Passeri,  however,  another  Italian,  published,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  academy  of  Pesaro,  a  collection 
of  322  lamps  which  he  possessed  in  his  museum. 
The  above-mentioned  collections,  however,  have  been 
much  surpassed  in  beauty  and  interest  by  that  of 
Porlic:  The  sixth  hall  of  that  museum  is  entirely 
filled  with  lamps  and  candelabras  discovered  in  the 
z  2 
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houses  of  Pompeii  ami  Heivulaiieum.  Repre>cnUi- 
tio.">  of  these  were  published  in  1795J,  in  ninety-three 
copper-plates,  exclusive  of  vignettes.  They  form 
the  ninth  volume  of  the  Antiquities  of  Herculaneum. 
\Vt-  fiml  there  represented  and  explained  upwards  of 
two  hundred  lamps  and  candelabras  of  bronze  and 
terra-cotta.  The  ancients  appear  to  have  very  early 
acquired  the  practice  of  using  lamps.  The  use  of 
oil  was  not  perhaps  known  to  the  Romans  in  very 
remote  ages,  although  tiie  Greeks,  unquestionably, 
were  acquainted  with  it,  as  appears  from  several 
passages  in  Herodotus.  We  find,  indeed,  the  figure 
of  the  lamp  sculptured  and  engraved  on  many  of  the 
most  ancient  Greek  vases.  It  is  with  a  lamp  that 
Mercury,  as  depicted  on  one  of  these,  lights  Jupiter, 
who  is  represented  scaling  with  a  ladder  the  chamber 
of  Alcmena.  Baked  earth  was  the  substance  of 
which  the  earliest  lamps  were  composed,  but  subse- 
quently we  find  them  of  various  metals — of  bronze 
more  particularly.  A  few  ancient  lamps  of  iron  are 
also  extant ;  but  these  are  rare,  either  because  that 
metal  was  little  used  for  the  purpose,  or  on  account 
of  its  more  ready  destruction  in  the  ground.  There 
are  four  specimens  in  the  museum  of  the  king  of 
Naples,  at  Portici,  where  there  is  likewise  one  speci- 
men of  a  lamp  of  glass.  It  is  entirely  solid,  and  in 
one  single  piece.  Pausanias  mentions  a  golden  lamp 
in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  and  St  Augustine  speaks 
of  lamps  of  silver.  No  antique  of  either  kind,  how- 
ever, has  reached  modern  times.  The  testimony  of 
Pliny,  St  Augustine,  and  others,  has  led  to  the  belief 
that  the  ancients  had  perpetual  lamps,  and  Liceti  has 
composed  his  work  to  establish  this  supposition. 
Different  authors  mention  instances  of  lamps,  which, 
in  modern  times,  have  been  found  burning  in  ancient 
sepulchres,  but  were  extinguished  as  soon  as  the  exter- 
nal air  was  admitted.  The  most  famous  instance  is  that 
of  the  tomb  of  Tulliola,  daughter  of  Cicero,  discovered 
at  Rome,  in  1540.  None  or  these  instances,  however, 
can  be  considered  as  proved.  The  idea  probably 
arose  from  the  inflammation  of  the  hydrogen  gas  con- 
tained in  these  caverns,  when  explorers  entered  them 
with  torches.  The  lamps  or  candlesticks  made  use 
of  by  the  Jews,  in  their  own  houses,  were  generally 
put  into  a  very  high  stand  on  the  ground.  The  lamps 
supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the  foolish  virgins, 
&c.,  in  the  gospel,  were  of  a  different  kind.  Accor- 
ding to  critics  and  antiquaries,  they  were  a  sort  of 
torches  made  of  iron  or  potter's  earth,  wrapped  about 
with  old  linen,  and  moistened,  from  time  to  time, 
with  oil.  (Matt,  xxv.,  1,  2.)  The  lamps  of  Gideon's 
soldiers  were  of  the  same  kind.  The  candlestick, 
with  seven  branches,  placed  in  the  sanctuary  by 
Moses,  and  those  which  Solomon  afterwards  prepared 
for  the  temple,  are  said  to  have  been  crystal  lamps 
filled  with  oil,  and  fixed  upon  the  branches.  Among 
the  Romans,  also,  it  was  customary  to  have  the 
lamp  either  depending  from  the  ceiling,  or  placed  on 
a  stand  in  the  room,  since  the  use  of  tables  was  not 
common  to  them,  and  their  attitude  in  studying,  as 
well  as  at  their  repasts,  was  a  half-recumbent  one, 
holding  their  scroll  or  tablets  before  them  on  their 
knees.  These  stands  were  often  highly  ornamented. 
The  most  common  form  of  them  was  a  tripod  with 
lion's  feet,  from  which  sprang  sometimes  the  shaft  of 
a  column,  according  to  one  of  the  orders  of  architec- 
ture, the  disk  placed  to  receive  the  lamp  forming  the 
capital.  These  vessels  were  generally  ornamented 
with  mythological  or  allegorical  subjects,  and  their 
shape  varied  greatly.  Sometimes  it  was  a  simple 
disk  with  a  hole  in  the  circumference,  through  which 
to  pass  the  wick,  and  another  in  the  middle,  to  pour 
the  oil  into.  At  other  times  they  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  a  boat.  Occasionally  their  extremity  ter- 
minated in  two  or  three  divisions,  according  to  the 


number  of  beaks;  but  it  would  be  endless  to  attempt  to 
pursue  these  details.  Inscriptions  were  likewise  often 
found  placed  upon  them.  (See  Candelabra.}  Public 
illuminations  on  occasions  of  national  rejoicing  were 
common  to  the  Romans.  On  the  birthdays  of  their 
princes,  on  great  religious  solemnities,  &c.,  they  sus- 
pended lamps  at  the  windows.  Juvenal  and  Persius 
both  make  mention  of  this  usage.  Various  motives 
have  been  assigned  for  the  ancient  practice  of  plac- 
ing lamps  in  sepulchres.  One  of  the  most  ingenious, 
and  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory,  is  that  it  was  alle- 
gorical of  the  cessation  of  mortal  life — of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  soul,  which  the  ancients  regarded  as  an 
emanation  of  fire.  On  some  sepulchral  lamps  we 
find  sculptured  the  figure  of  the  butterfly,  in  allusion, 
no  doubt,  to  the  equally  cheerful  and  elegant  imagi- 
nation of  the  escape  of  the  spirit,  in  a  more  aerial 
semblance,  from  its  chrysalis  state.  The  early  Chris- 
tians adopted,  in  their  monuments,  this  pagan  usage, 
together  with  many  others,  and  the  lamp  has  been 
found  in  the  tombs  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  of 
distinguished  men  who  embraced  Christianity.  In 
these  instances,  it  was,  no  doubt,  meant  still  more  to 
be  illustrative  of  that  divine  flame  by  which  they  were 
inspired,  and  whose  inward  light  guided  them  through 
the  many  savage  persecutions  suffered  by  the  primi- 
tive followers  of  our  holy  faith.  The  shapes  of  an- 
cient lamps,  as  well  as  other  ancient  utensils,  have 
been  imitated  with  much  success  by  Mr  Wedgwood. 
The  principal  works  to  be  consulted  on  the  subject 
of  lamps  are  those  already  quoted,  of  Liceti,  of  Bellori 
and  of  Passed ;  Antichitd  d'Ercolano,  volume  9 
(Lucerne)  ;  a  Dissertation  sur  une  Lampe  antique 
trouvee  a  Munich  en  1753,  written  by  the  prince  de 
St  Severe  on  the  question  of  inextinguishable  lamps; 
and  the  preliminary  remarks  to  the  description  of  two 
antique  lamps  found  at  Nismes,  in  vol.  2d  of  Millin's 
Monumens  Inedits. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  the  construction  of  the 
lamps  of  modern  times,  but  before  describing  these, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  nature 
of  flame.  Various  substances,  during  combustion, 
afford  a  permanent  and  luminous  flame,  the  degree 
of  illumination  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance. It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  that  the 
brilliancy  of  flame,  was  owing  to  the  intensity  of  the 
combustion  of  the  gaseous  matter,  towards  the  in- 
terior, in  consequence  of  charcoal  being  produced, 
and  strongly  ignited,  before  it  is  burned.  Those 
bodies  that,  during  combustion,  emit  chiefly  gaseous, 
or  volatile  matter,  give  out  flame  of  little  brilliancy, 
as  hydrogen  and  suFphur ;  those,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  emit  solid  substances,  such  as  oil,  yield  a  bril- 
liant white  flame.  In  a  conical  flame,  as  that  of  a 
candle,  combustion  takes  place  more  intensely  at  the 
surface,  where  the  inflammable  matter  comes  into 
contact  with  the  air.  At  the  bottom  of  the  flame 
there  is  a  dark  portion,  where  the  volatile  matter  has 
not  yet  been  wholly  set  on  fire;  while,  in  the  interior, 
the  flame  is  brightest,  in  consequence  of  the  volatile 
matter  being  brought  to  a  white  heat  before  it  is 
burned. 

In  order  to  ensure  a  constant  and  steady  flame,  the 
supply  of  combustible  matter  must  be  adequate  and 
uniform  ;  wherefore  it  must  either  be  in  a  liquid  or 
gaseous  state,  so  that  it  may  approach  the  flame,  in 
an  uninterrupted  current.  The  combustible  may  be 
made  to  approach  the  flame  either  by  capillary  action 
through  means  of  wicks,  or  by  mechanical  pressure. 

The  requisite  properties  for  a  perfect  lamp  : — 1st, 
It  must  be  supplied  with  carbonaceous  matter,  and 
with  oxygen;  2nd,  It  must  convert  the  former  into  a 
gaseous  state  ;  and,  3rd,  it  must  bring  the  gas,  so 
produced,  in  contact  with  oxygen,  at  such  a  temper- 
ature, that  the  caibon  will  combine  with  the  oxygvn 
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iii  the  fullest  degree,  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity 
ol  flame  without  any  smoke. 

To  make  a  lamp  burn  with  a  clear  and  steady 
light,  the  length  of  wick  standing  up  above  the 
tube  or  nozzle,  which  supports  the  wick,  must  be 
regulated  according  to  its  capacity  for  conducting 
the  oil,  otherwise  the  whole  of  the  oil  which  it  sup- 
plies will  be  volatilized  by  that  portion  of  flame  which 
surrounds  the  lower  part  of  the  wick.  In  this  case, 
the  upper  part  of  the  wick,  which  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  flame,  will  burn  to  a  charcoal  or  snuff. 

A  snuff  in  the  centre  of  the  flame,  produces  a  smoke, 
and  a  great  diminution  of  light,  which  it  occasions, 
by  increasing  the  body  of  the  wick  ;  and  as  the  air 
cannot  have  free  access  to  the  wick  in  the  centre  of 
the  flame,  the  gas  there  produced  cannot  burn  im- 
mediately, but  must  i  ise  upwards,  and  will  inflame 
when  it  gets  high  enough  to  meet  the  air,  provided 
it  then  retains  a  sufficient  heat.  This  ascent  of  the 
vapour  before  it  inflames,  is  the  cause  of  the  pyra- 
midal form  of  the  flame ;  the  vapour  arising  from  the 
central  parts  of  the  wick  being  obliged  to  rise  to  a 
greater  height  before  it  can  meet  with  sufficient 
oxygen  to  burn.  On  the  other  hand,  a  wick,  which 
is  too  little  raised  above  the  nozzle  will  not  volatilize 
the  oil  so  fast  as  it  draws  it  up  ;  still  what  is  volatilized 
is  perfectly  burned,  and  smoke  is  not  produced. 

A  torch  is  composed  of  the  resinous  part  of  fir  or 
pine,  and  the  turpentine,  or  melted  rosin,  oozes 
through  the  pores  of  the  wood  to  the  flame,  in  a  slow 
and  regular  manner,  producing  a  dull  light.  The 
candle  is  an  improvement  upon  the  torch,  and  con- 
sists, as  every  one  knows,  of  a  few  threads  of  cotton 
or  other  fibrous  substance  called  a  wick,  enveloped 
in  a  cylinder  of  tallow  or  wax.  Flame  being  com- 
municated to  the  wick,  combustion  begins,  and  the 
radiated  heat  melts  the  tallow  nearest  to  the  wick, 
and  it  ascends  to  the  flame  through  the  wick  by 
capillary  action,  being  converted  into  gas  so  soon 
as  it  reaches  the  surface,  which  gas  enters  into 
combustion,  and  a  bright  flame  is  the  consequence. 
A  common  lamp  acts  on  the  same  principle,  but  the 
combustible  employed  being  a  liquid,  a  vessel  is 
necessary  to  contain  it.  The  common  liquid  em- 
ployed in  this  country  is  whale  oil,  on  the  continent 
oil  of  poppies,  nuts,  rape  seed,  and  the  inferior  kinds 
of  olive  oil,  are  used.  Naphtha  is  also  used.  In 
some  cases  the  vessel  is  open  at  top,  and  the  wick 
projects  from  a  sort  of  beak  in  the  side  ;  but  the  usual 
plan  now  is  to  close  the  top  of  the  vessel  with  a 
cover,  and  lead  the  wick  up  through  a  hole  in  the 
middle ;  but  here  a  small  opening  must  be  left,  to 
admit  the  pressure  of  the  air,  so  that  the  oil  may  rise 
in  the  wick.  In  this  latter  construction,  if  the  vessel 
be  large,  a  dark  broad  shadow  will  be  thrown  below 
the  lamp,  and  much  light  lost.  To  avoid  this,  lamps 
have  been  made  with  the  vessel  or  reservoir  contain- 
ing the  oil,  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
burner.  Among  contrivances  of  this  nature,  the 
Astral  or  Sinumbral  lamps,  invented  by  count  Rum- 
ford,  are  the  most  esteemed.  In  count  Rumford's 
lamp,  the  oil  is  contained  in  a  hollow  circular  ring, 
the  oil  being  led  to  the  burner,  which  is  in  the  cen- 
tre, by  means  of  radiating  tubes.  The  ring  is  placed 
somewhat  below  the  level  of  the  flame,  and  a  small 
hole  is  made  in  the  upper  surface  for  the  admission 
of  air.  The  supply  of  oil  has  sometimes  been  effected 
upon  the  principle  of  Hero's  fountain.  In  this  lamp, 
oil  is  placed  in  a  vessel  having  a  tube  leading  down- 
wards for  some  distance,  then  turning  up  a  little  it 
enters  another  vessel.  A  syphon  rises  from  the  top 
of  this  second  vessel,  and  enters  a  third  vessel  higher 
than  the  first,  from  which  third  vessel  an  inverted 
syphon  is  led  up  to  the  burner.  Oil  is  put  into  the 
first,  and  falls  gradually  down  into  the  second,  and 


oil  is  placed  in  the  third,  there  being  a  column  of 
air  between  the  second  and  third  vessels.  As  the 
oil  from  the  third  vessel  becomes  exhausted,  the 
column  of  oil  from  the  first  vessel  presses  upon  the 
column  of  air  communicating  with  the  second  and 
third  vessels,  and  thus  raises  the  oil  to  supply  the 
burner.  Other  lamps  are  constructed  so  as  to  keep 
the  surface  of  the  oil  at  one  level,  by  placing  it  in 
one  leg  of  an  inverted  syphon,  and  balancing  it  with 
some  heavier  fluid,  such  as  salt  water,  in  the  other 
leg. 

In  France,  the  oil  is  kept  at  the  proper  level  by 
pumping  the  oil  up,  either  occasionally  by  the  hand, 
or  by  clock  work ;  a  clumsy  contrivance.  This  is 
much  better  accomplished  in  the  simple  and  ingenious 
lamp  of  Mr  Porter.  In  this  lamp  the  oil  is  contained 
in  an  oblong  box,  having  the  wick  tubes  at  one  end, 
and  being  suspended  on  an  axis,  nearer  the  wick  end 
than  the  other,  so  that  when  it  is  full,  the  additional 
quantity  of  oil  at  the  longer  end  will  just  balance  the 
additional  weight  of  the  wick  tubes.  It  is  clear  that 
as  the  oil  is  burned  away,  the  wick  end  of  the  box 
will  fall,  and  the  oil  rise  to  the  burner. 

Fountain  lamps  are  constructed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  bird  fountain  used  in  cages.  The  large 
reservoir  is  open  at  the  bottom,  a  tube  being  placed 
there  at  one  side.  This  tube  is  immersed  at  the 
outer  extremity,  in  a  small  cavity  containing  oil, 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  burner.  Whenever  the 
oil  in  the  cavity  falls  under  the  level  of  the  top  of 
the  tube,  a  bubble  of  air  enters,  and  rising  to  the 
top  of  the  reservoir,  presses  down  more  oil  to  the 
cavity,  and  thus  the  wick  is  constantly  supplied. 

A  very  simple  kind  of  lamp  is  used  to  burn  all 
night  in  sick  chambers :  a  small  quantity  of  water 
is  poured  into  a  glass  tumbler,  and  above  that  a 
quantity  of  oil.  A  bit  of  cork  is  now  pierced,  so 
as  to  admit  a  few  threads  of  cotton  to  pass  through 
it,  and  the  cork  being  placed  upon  the  oil  will  float, 
the  cotton  threads  will  draw  up  the  oil  by  capillary 
action,  and  a  feeble  but  clear  light  will  be  given.  A 
glass  tube  of  small  bore  will  answer  instead  of  the 
cotton  threads. 

The  great  defect  of  common  lamps  is  that  the 
wick  being  thick,  the  air  can  only  come  into  con- 
tact with  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the 
flame.  This  is  in  some  measure  rectified  by  spread- 
ing out  the  wick  so  as  to  form  a  broad  thin  flame. 
But  the  most  important  improvement  in  the  form 
of  wicks  and  burners  was  made  by  M.  Argand  of 
Geneva,  in  1784.  The  annexed  wood  engraving  is 
a  sectional  view  of  Argand's  lamp.  A  is  the  oil 
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vessel,  acting  on  the  principle  of  the  bird  fountain, 
having  a  neck  at  the  bottom,  and  being  closed  at 
the  top  by  a  lid,  which  is  lifted  when  the  vessel  is 
to  be  supplied  with  oil,  the  neck  being  at  that  time 
held  uppermost.  The  oil  is  poured  in  by  the  small 
opening  t,  which  is  uncovered  by  sliding  the  tube  Q, 
and  when  filled,  the  tube  is  restored  to  its  former 
position,  and  the  vessel  A  placed  in  its  seat  F. 
When  by  the  consumption  of  the  oil  the  surface  in 
F  is  lower  than  the  opening,  then  a  bubble  of  air 
ascends  into  A,  and  the  oil  falls,  until  the  opening 
t  is  covered  by  the  oil  in  F ;  as  by  reason  of  the 
heating  of  the  air  within  the  vessel  A,  more  oil  will 
come  down  than  is  necessary  for  the  supply  of  the 
wick,  which  surplus  oil  is  allowed  to  fall  down  to 
the  cup  P,  through  the  tube  g,  which  cup  is  screwed 
to  the  bottom  ol  the  tube  d.  The  burner  or  cylin- 
drical part,  containing  the  cylindrical  wick,  consists 
of  three  concentric  tubes,  d,  f,  g.  The  tube  g  is 
fixed  by  solder  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube  rf,  and  the 
space  between  them  is  occupied  by  the  cylindrical 
cotton  wick  steeped  in  oil.  The  oil  flows  from  the 
large  vessel  through  N,  and  enters  the  cavity 
between  the  exterior  surface  of  the  tube  g,  and 
the  interior  surface  of  the  tube  d,  rising  to  the 
level  of  the  opening  t.  There  is  a  short  tube,  i, 
which  receives  the  wick,  aiul  is  made  so  as  to  slide 
easily  up  and  down  on  the  tube  g.  The  wick 
tube  lias  a  projecting  pin  inwards,  which  fits  into 
a  spiral  groove  cut  in  the  tube  AT,  so  that  when  the 
wick  tube  is  turned  round,  the  pin  moving  in  the 
spiral  groove,  causes  the  wick  tube  to  rise  or 
fall,  and  consequently  the  wick  itself.  The  wick 
tube  is  connected  with  the  outer  tube/,  by  means  of 
a  catch,  so  that  by  turning  this  latter  tube,  the  height 
of  the  wick  can  be  regulated  at  pleasure.  On  the 
outside  of  the  tube  d,  a  ring,  r  n,  is  fixed,  which 
supports  the  glass  chimney  R  G.  There  is  a  wire  * 
attached  to  the  tube  /,  and  bent  over  the  edge  of 
the  tube  d,  and  r  n  is  connected  with  four  wires 
which  attach  it  to  a  ring  q,  surrounding  the  tube  d, 
by  turning  which  ring,  therefore,  the  wick  is  raised 
or  depressed.  The  air  which  supports  the  combus- 
tion on  the  outside  of  the  flame,  enters  through  the 
holes  m  m,  in  the  ring  r  n,  and  the  combustion  in  the 
interior  part  of  the  flame,  is  supported  by  the  air 
which  enters  the  holes  o  o,  and  passes  up  through  the 
tube  g.  The  subjoined  wood  cut,  fig.  2,  represents 
the  exterior  form  of  an  argand  lamp,  with  count 
Rumford's  circular  ring  oil  vessel,  in  which  lamp, 
there  is  besides  the  small  chimney,  a  large  hemisphe- 
rical vessel,  ground  rough  on  the  inner  surface,  and 
resting  on  the  oil  ring 
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Sir  Humphry  Davy  invented  a  safety  lamp  for  gw  • 
ing  light  in  mines  where  fire-damp  prevails.  He  found 
that  a  lamp  constructed  with  an  envelope  of  wire 
gauze,  the  apertures  of  which  occupy  greater  space 
than  the  solid  wire,  would  not  cause  explosion  in  fire- 
damp. The  wire  gauze  should  not  contain  fewer 
than  784  apertures  in  the  square  inch,  and  the  wire 
should  be  either  iron  or  copper,  but  by  no  means 
brass.  Fig.  3,  exhibits  a  view  of  the  safety  lamp, 
as  commonly  constructed.  A  is  the  oil  cistern,  B  is 
a  brass  rim  firmly  attached  to  the  wire  gauze  cylin- 
der F;  C  is  the  feeder,  through  which  oil  is  poured 
into  the  lamp  ;  E  is  a  wire  which  passes  through  a 
safe  tube  in  order  to  trim  the  wick  ;  G  is  a  brass 
cap  on  the  top  of  the  cylinder  of  gauze,  the  cap  being 
about  3-4ths  of  an  inch  above  the  gauze  cover  of  the 
cylinder ;  1 1  are  strong  wires  to  strengthen  the  lamp, 
and  K  is  a  ring  to  hang  the  lamp  by. 

Fig.  4,  represents  a  self  generating  gas  lamp.  A 
is  a  hollow  ring  for  containing  oil  on  Count  Rum- 
ford's  principle.  The  oil  passes  from  this  fountaii 

Fig.  4. 


down  the  tubes  B  B,  and  enters  the  upright  tube  C, 
to  a  height  equal  to  the  height  of  the  ring.  At  this 
part  of  the  upright  tube  there  is  a  shallow  cup  sur- 
rounding it.  At  a  distance  of  rather  more  than  an 
inch  above  this,  there  is  a  thin  brass  cap  fitted  on  to 
the  top  of  the  tube  C,  the  cap  being  narrow  at  the 
bottom,  and  ground  so  as  to  fit  accurately  on  the 
tube ;  above  this  sort  of  ring,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cap,  it  widens  into  a  bulb,  perforated  witli  ten  or 
twelve  small  holes,  as  jets,  and  the  upper  part  is 
a  straight  tube  closed  at  the  top.  There  is  a  tube 
D  at  the  bottom,  which,  by  being  turned  round,  acts 
in  a  screw,  and  raises  or  depresses  the  oil  in  the  tube 
C,  so  that  it  stands  at  the  proper  level.  Now,  a  small 
quantity  of  alcohol  or  common  spirits  being  put  into 
the  cup,  on  a  level  with  the  ring,  and  set  fire  to, 
will  heat  the  tube  C  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  oil 
within  it  will  boil,  and  gas  will  be  evolved.  This 
gas  rises  into  the  cap  on  the  top  of  the  tube,  and 
having  no  other  way  of  escape,  issues  out  of  the  holes 
in  the  side  of  the  cap,  and  the  alcohol  continuing 
still  to  burn,  sets  fire  to  the  jets,  and  a  series  ol 
beautiful  clear  lights  is  the  result.  The  heat  of  the 
gas  lights  themselves,  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  oil 
boiling,  so  that  the  flame  acts  not  only  as  a  light, 
but  as  a  self  generator.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
carbon  is  deposited  on  the  outside  of  the  tube, 
which  may  be  prevented  by  slipping  on  several  thin 
washers,  which  being  stripped  oft"  when  the  lamp 
is  trimmed,  the  former  deposition  of  carbon  will  bo 
removed 
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LAMPADEPHOROI  (Gr.  x*,**-**,  a  torch,  and 
$iaa,  to  carry).  In  the  torch-rnces  of  the  ancient 
(Jreeks,  the  successful  competitor  was  called  ^0.^0.- 
Injm^o;,  and  the  race  itself,  t.x/t.-ra.l^^it.  These  races 
took  place  in  Athens,  at  the  t/'ulcanalia,  Promet/iea, 
Panathenaea,  and  some  other  festivals.  The  runners 
were  three  youths.  It  was  decided  by  lot  who  should 
begin.  He  commenced  his  race,  and,  if  his  torch 
was  extinguished  before  he  reached  the  goal,  he  gave 
it  to  the  second,  and  this  one,  in  a  similar  case,  to 
the  third.  He  who  carried  the  torch  burning  to  the 
goal,  was  the  victor  (Xxu^dSmp^at) .  If  a  youth  ran 
too  slow,  in  order  to  avoid  extinguishing  his  torch, 
the  spectators  drove  him  on  by  beating  him  with  the 
open  hand.  The  poets  often  allude  to  the  delivery 
of  the  torch  from  one  to  the  other. 

LAMPBLACK.     See  Carbon. 

LAMPREY  (petromyzon).  This  fish  has  a  long 
and  slender  body,  resembling  that  of  the  eel.  The 
skin  has  no  scales,  but  is  covered  with  a  glutinous 
mucus.  The  sea-lamprey,  which  is  sometimes  the 
largest  species,  grows  to  a  very  large  size,  having 
been  seen  of  five  or  six  pounds  weight.  Its  colour 
is  dusky,  irregularly  marked  with  dirty  yellow.  In 
the  mouth  are  placed  twenty  rows  of  small  teeth,  dis- 
posed in  circular  order,  and  placed  far  back  near  the 
throat,  four,  five,  and  six  in  each  row.  The  branchiae 
are  situated  within  seven  apertures  that  exist  on 
each  side  of  the  neck.  This  fish,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, possesses  the  power  of  sucking,  and  adher- 
ing to  stones.  The  mouth  is  of  a  round  form, 
resembling  that  of  a  leech,  and.  like  that  animal,  it 
can  adhere  to  any  substance  with  great  firmness. 
The  sea-lamprey,  although  properly  an  inhabitant  of 
salt  water,  like  the  salmon  and  other  marine  fish,  is 
found  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  rivers.  The 
lamprey  was  at  one  time  considered  as  a  great  deli- 
cacy by  the  English;  and  a  surfeit  on  them  caused 
the  death  of  Henry  I.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  so 
highly  were  they  esteemed,  that  protections  were 
granted  to  such  vessels  as  might  bring  them  in ;  and 
his  successor  issued  a  warrant  to  William  of  Nantes, 
for  supplying  him  and  his  army  with  this  article  of 
food,  wherever  they  might  happen  to  march.  The  lam- 
prey is  still  considered  as  a  delicacy  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  but  has  lost  much  of  its  value  as  an 
article  of  food.  During  cold  weather,  this  fish 
conceals  itself  in  the  crevices  of  rocks  ;  and  it  is  a 
usual  expedient  with  anglers  to  form  pits  extending 
to  the  water  side  in  the  vicinity  of  its  haunts;  into 
these  a  little  blood  is  thrown,  to  induce  the  lamprey 
to  come  forth,  when  it  is  readily  taken.  The  lam- 
prey, so  celebrated  among  the  epicures  of  ancient 
Rome,  appears  to  have  been  a  fish  of  another  genus 
• — the  muraena,  or  murcnophis.  This  fish,  with  the 
bass  (lupus),  and  a  species  of  mullet  (myxo\  formed 
the  pride  of  Roman  feasts — the  tripatinum.  (See 
Pliny,  lib.  35,  cap.  12.)  These  lampreys  were  reared 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  at  an  enormous  expense, 
in  artificial  fish-ponds.  Pliny  gives  some  curious 
details  on  this  head;  he  says,  Lucullus  formed  a  fish- 
pond, near  Naples,  of  such  size,  that  the  fish  it  con- 
tained, after  his  death,  sold  for  4,000,000  of  sester- 
ces (170,000  dollars);  but  Hirrius  was  the  first  to 
build  a  pond  for  lampreys  alone.  On  one  occasion, 
when  Caesar  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  people, 
Hirrius  furnished  him  with  6000  of  these  fish.  They 
also  appear  to  have  been  kept  as  pets;  thus  the 
celebrated  orator  Hortensius  wept  bitterly  at  the 
death  of  a  lamprey,  and  Antonia,  the  wife  of  Drusus, 
ornamented  one  with  jewels.  The  bite  of  the 
muraena  was  deemed  so  poisonous  by  the  fishermen, 
that  they  adopted  great  caution  to  prevent  its  effects, 
seizing  the  animal  by  the  head  with  a  forceps,  and 
rubbing  its  snout  against  some  hard  substance  to 


destroy  its  teeth,  and  beat  it  on  the  tail,  where  (as 
is  now  supposed  with  regard  to  eels),  it  was  thought 
that  the  lite  resided.  There  are  several  other  species 
of  lampreys  and  muraenas,  some  of  which  inhabit  the 
American  coasts  and  rivers,  for  information  on  w  hich 
we  refer  to  doctor  Mitchell's  papers  on  the  Fishes  of 
New  York  (New  York  Phil.  Trans.)  and  Mr 
Lesueur's  on  American  Muraenas  (Jour.  Acad.  Nat. 
Sci.) 

LANARK,  (derived  by  some  from  Lan-eerig,  the 
bank  of  the  river,  by  others  from  the  British  Llan- 
erch,  a  green  or  glade;)  a  royal  burgh  of  Scotland, 
the  capital  of  Lanarkshire,  situated  on  an  elevated 
piece  of  ground  near  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  thirty- 
one  miles  west  from  Edinburgh,  and  twenty-five 
south-east  from  Glasgow.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Colania  of  Ptolemy,  and  is  known  to  have  been  of 
considerable  note  at  a  very  early  period,  Kenneth 
II.  having  held  a  parliament  here  in  978.  In  1244 
the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  1297,  the 
heroic  Wallace  first  raised  the  standard  of  liberty 
here,  slew  the  English  governor,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  place.  It  was  erected  into  a  royal 
burgh  by  Alexander  I.,  and  its  charters  were  finally 
confirmed  by  Charles  I.  in  1632.  The  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  is  weaving  for  the  Glasgow 
manufacturers.  In  the  neighbourhood,  higher  up 
the  Clyde,  stand  the  cotton-mills  and  village  of  New 
Lanark,  founded  by  David  Dale  in  1785,  and  cele- 
brated as  the  earliest  subject  of  Mr  Owen's  philan- 
thropic exertions.  Population  in  1841  ;  of  the  town 
of  Lanark,  4831  ;  of  New  Lanark,  1642  ;  of  the  sur- 
rounding parish,  1206;  total,  7,679. 

LANARKSHIRE;  a  large  and  important  county 
of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  shires  of 
Edinburgh  and  Peebles,  on  the  west  by  those  of  Ayr 
and  Renfrew,  on  the  north  by  those  of  Dumbarton, 
Stirling,  and  Linlithgow,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
county  of  Dumfries.  Its  greatest  length  from 
Queensberry-hill  on  the  south,  to  near  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  burgh  of  Renfrew  on  the  north- 
west, is  fifty-two  miles;  and  its  greatest  breadth, 
nearly  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  its  length,  from 
the  confines  of  Peebles-shire  on  the  east  at  Garvald- 
foot,  to  the  source  of  the  Avon,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Ayrshire  on  the  west,  is  thirty-three  miles.  It  contains 
an  area  of  926  square  miles,  or  471,278  Scots  statute 
acres.  Towards  the  south,  the  county  is  hilly  and 
mountainous.  A  ridge  of  lofty  mountains,  called 
the  Lowthers,  stretches  through  the  country  from 
near  the  Clyde  to  the  south-western  boundary,  where 
part  of  the  chain  separates  Lanarkshire  from  the 
county  of  Dumfries.  From  the  southern  extremity 
of  Lanarkshire  another  ridge  runs  northward  for 
many  miles  betwixt  and  Peebles-shire.  A  third 
chain,  farther  to  the  north,  crosses  the  county  to- 
wards the  west,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  southern 
limit.  The  eastern  part  of  this  chain  is  called  the 
hills  of  Tinto,  and  the  western  part,  separated  from 
the  eastern  by  the  vale  of  Douglas,  the  Haughshaw 
hills.  The  general  surface  of  this  hilly  district  is 
about  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Many 
of  the  mountains  are  of  a  great  height ;  Lowther 
Hill  is  2,450  feet  above  the  same  level;  Tinto  2,236 
feet;  Coulter-fell  about  the  same  height;  and  Cairn- 
table,  on  the  borders  of  Ayrshire,  measures  1,650 
feet.  To  the  northward  of  the  hills  of  Tinto,  Lan- 
arkshire is,  in  general,  a  fine  champaign  and  varie- 
gated country,  declining  to  the  north-west,  and  in 
many  situations  remarkable  for  its  picturesque  beauty 
and  the  grandeur  of  its  scenes.  Many  beautiful  vales 
stretch  alongst  the  numerous  rivers.  The  chief  of 
these  is  the  vale  of  Clyde,  extending  from  about  two 
miles  above  Lanark,  to  within  three  or  four  miles  ot 
Glasgow,  every  where  remarkable  for  its  natural 
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beauties,  its  numerous  country  seats,  its  waterfalls, 
romantic  dells,  orchards,  hanging  woods,  and  culti- 
vated fields. 

The  principal  river  of  the  county,  and  in  point  of 
commercial  importance  the  first  in  Scotland,  is  the 
Clyde;  which,  traversing  the  whole  length  of 
Lanarkshire,  gives  it  the  name  of  Clydesdale.  It 
collects  its  supplies  from  no  less  than  1200  square 
miles  of  surface,  including  the  areas  described  by  its 
tributary  streams.  Its  farthest  source  is  situated 
near  Queensberry-hill,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  county,  at  the  head  of  a  rivulet  called  the  Crook- 
burn,  flowing  into  the  river  Daer.  and  which,  after  a 
course  of  several  miles,  is  joined  by  a  stream  called 
Little  Clyde ;  this  last  has  its  rise  near  the  mountain 
of  Clydeslaw,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  rivers 
Tweed  and  Annan  have  also  their  sources.  The 
general  direction  of  the  river  is  towards  the  north- 
west. In  its  course,  by  a  noble  sweep,  it  winds 
around  the  base  of  the  mountain  of  'I  into ;  then 
leaving  the  hilly  district  of  the  county,  and  entering 
the  more  cultivated  division,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  vale  of  Clyde, 
it  forms  the  celebrated  waterfalls  of  Bonnington, 
Corra,  Dundaff,  and  Stonebyres,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town  of  Lanark.  Continuing  to  flow  through 
this  fine  vale,  it  passes  Hamilton,  Rutherglen,  and 
the  city  of  Glasgow,  a  few  miles  above  which  it  first 
receives  the  influence  of  the  tide  ;  and  then  gliding 
onwards  with  a  smooth  and  gentle  current,  passing 
Renfrew,  Dumbarton,  and  Port-Glasgow,  it  forms 
the  Frith  of  Clyde,  nearly  opposite  to  Greenock. 

The  earlier  history  of  Lanarkshire  will  be  found 
comprehended  in  the  article  Glasgow,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred.  It  formed  a  portion  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Valentia,  and  afterwards  of  the 
British,kingdom  of  Strath-Clyde,  until  that  kingdom, 
in  the  ninth  century,  became  incorporated  with  those 
of  the  Scots  and  Picts.  The  county  of  Lanark  for- 
merly included  what  is  now  called  Renfrewshire; 
but  in  the  reign  of  Robert  III.  that  portion  of  it  was 
disjoined  from  Lanark,  and  formed  into  a  separate 
jurisdiction,  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son  James,  prince 
and  steward  of  Scotland,  by  a  charter  of  erection, 
dated  at  Perth,  10th  December,  1404.  At  that  time 
Lanark  was  distinguished  by  two  divisions  or  wards, 
called  the  Over  ward  and  the  Nether  ward  of  Clydes- 
dale; the  burgh  of  Lanark  being  the  chief  town  and 
seat  of  justice  of  the  former  division,  and  the  burgh 
of  Rutherglen  of  the  latter.  These  divisions  con- 
tinued till  the  last  century,  when  they  were  formed 
into  three  wards,  namely,  the  upper  ward,  with 
Lanark  for  its  chief  town  and  seat  of  justice ;  the 
middle  ward,  with  Hamilton,  and  the  lower  ward, 
with  Glasgow.  For  each  of  these  wards  there  is  a 
sheriff-substitute  appointed  by  the  sheriff-depute  of 
the  shire. 

Lanarkshire  contains  excellent  freestone,  lime- 
stone, ironstone,  coal,  and  granite.  The  most 
valuable  freestone  is  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
district,  with  which  the  buildings  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  and  the  adjacent  country,  are  constructed. 
Limestone  is  to  be  met  with  in  many  places,  but 
principally  in  those  parts  of  the  country  lying  to  the 
northward  of  the  Tinto  hills.  In  almost  all  the 
limestone  rocks,  are  to  be  met  with  shells  and  other 
fossils,  which  are  sometimes  very  numerous,  and  of 
many  different  species.  Ironstone  is  very  abundant 
in  some  situations.  It  lies  in  regular  strata  above 
the  limestone  and  coal ;  in  others  in  contact  with 
sandstone  ;  and  in  others  again,  it  is  to  be  met  with 
in  the  form  of  balls,  which  are  of  an  excellent  quality, 
yielding  upwards  of  50  per  cent,  of  iron.  The  iron- 
stone found  here,  is  entirely  used  in  the  different 
furnaces  in  the  county,  particularly  at  those  of  Clyde, 


Calder,  Clcland,  and  Shotts.  The  richest  mines  arc 
those  of  ("alderwood  and  Crossbasket,  in  the  parish 
of  Kilbride,  and  which  have  been  long  wrought  to 
great  advantage.  The  most  valuable  metallic  ores 
are,  however,  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county,  where  lead  has  been  wrought  for  more  than 
two  centuries.  The  principal  mines  are  at  Leadhills. 
The  veins  of  lead  vary  in  width  from  a  few  inches  to 
fifteen  feet.  Silver  is  extracted  from  the  lead,  in 
the  proportion  of  six  to  twelve  ounces  in  the  ton. 
In  the  same  district  of  the  county,  gold  is  often 
found  amongst  the  mountains  in  veins  of  quartz,  or 
washed  down  into  the  sands  of  rivulets.  Gold  was 
first  discovered  here  in  the  reign  of  James  III.  by 
one  Cornelius  Devossec,  a  lapidary  of  London ;  and 
a  considerable  quantity  of  those  pieces  called  unicorns, 
coined  from  it.  In  the  reign  of  James  V.  300  men 
are  said  to  have  been  employed  searching  for  this 
precious  metal  for  several  summers,  and  to  have  col- 
lected gold  to  the  amount  of  =£100,000  sterling. 
Lapis  lazuli,  and  antimony,  have  also  been  found  in 
small  quantities.  A  more  valuable  mineral  than 
either  of  these,  is,  however,  found  here  in  abundance, 
viz.  coal.  It  has  been  calculated,  that  the  coal 
stretches  through  this  county  in  one  solid  mass,  over 
nearly  110  square  miles,  or  55,000  acres ;  and  taking 
all  the  strata  of  coal  into  account,  the  thickness  can- 
not be  less  than  five  yards. 

In  Lanarkshire  a  great  variety  of  soils  exist,  but 
the  moorish  and  mountainous  predominate.  Even 
many  of  the  more  genial  soils  are  cold  from  their 
substrata,  and  damp  from  the  climate.  The  hus- 
bandry of  the  county  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  its 
orchards  and  its  breed  of  horses.  The  Clydesdale 
orchards  lie  chiefly  between  the  lowest  fall  of  the 
river  and  the  mouth  of  the  South  Calder.  Most  of 
them  are  planted  on  steep  hanging  banks,  and 
nothing  can  exceed  in  beauty  and  luxuriance  tvris 
portion  of  the  county.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
apple,  pear,  and  plum  trees,  and  are  valued  at 
about  £2000  annually.  The  draught  horses  of 
Clydesdale  have  been  long  held  in  high  estimation, 
and  are  considered  superior  to  any  in  England. 
They  first  began  to  be  improved  by  crosses  from 
Flanders  about  1760.  Dealers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  come  to  the  Glasgow  and  Rutherglen  fairs 
to  purchase  them. 

At  an  early  period,  the  inhabitants  appear  to  have 
been  much  engaged  in  the  buying  and  selling  of 
wool,  and  the  manufacture  of  coarse  woollen  cloths. 
In  the  early  half  of  the  last  century,  a  great  deal  of 
fine  linen  and  checks  was  made,  and  large  quantities 
of  yarn  spun  by  the  hand.  This  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  manufactures  of  lawns  and  cambrics,  which 
have  been  succeeded  by  cotton  goods.  The  extent 
to  which  the  cotton  manufacture  is  now  carried  on  in 
Lanarkshire  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  article 
Glasgow.  Population  of  Lanarkshire  in  1755,81,781 ; 
in  1791, 126,354;  in  1801, 150,690;  in  1811, 192,097; 
in  1821, 244,766:  inl831,316,819;in!841, 426,972. 

LANCASHIRE,  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, on  the  east  by  Yorkshire,  on  the  south  by 
Cheshire  and  the  river  Mersey,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Irish  Sea.  Its  extreme  length  is  seventy-four 
miles,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  fifteen  to  forty- 
four  miles.  Its  surface,  according  to  the  trigono- 
metrical survey,  contains  1831  square  miles,  or 
1,171,840  statute  acres,  of  which  370,000  are  in  a 
state  of  tillage,  450,000  in  pasturage,  and  nearly 
400,000  in  moors,  mosses,  and  woodlands.  The 
county  is  divided  into  the  six  hundreds  of  Lonsdale, 
Amounderness,  Blackburn,  Ley  land,  Salford,  and 
West  Derby.  It  lies  in  the  ecclesiastical  province 
of  York,  and  in  the  diocese  of  Chester,  which  was 
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Bq>r. rated  from  tliat  of  Litchfield  by  Henry  VIII.;  it 
is  divided  into  the  two  archdeaconries  of  Richmond 
and  Chester,  and  is  included  in  the  northern  circuit. 
Before  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Romans, 
t/iat  part  of  the  county  bordering  on  Yorkshire  was 
inhabited  probably  by  the  Brigantes,  while  other 
parts  were  occupied  by  the  tribes  of  the  Voluntii  and 
the  Sistuntii ;  and,  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Roman 
empire,  Lancashire  was  included  in  the  province 
called  Maxima  Ccesariensis.  The  remains  of  the 
Roman  roads  are  still  discernible  in  various  parts  of 
the  county ;  the  principal  of  these  was,  according 
to  some  authorities,  the  more  northern  portion  of 
the  Watling  Street,  and  it  extended  from  the  Mersey 
in  a  northern  direction,  near  Preston,  Garstang,  and 
Lancaster,to  Carlisle.  By  the  invasion  of  the  Saxons, 
the  province  became  a  scene  of  bloodshed  and  con- 
fusion. The  banks  of  the  river  Douglas  witnessed, 
it  is  said,  four  successful  battles  of  the  renowned 
British  prince  Arthur  against  these  intruders.  The 
Saxons  established  their  kingdom  of  Deiri,  which 
included  Lancashire,  about  the  year  547,  under  Ella. 
Forty  years  after,  Adelfrid,  the  king  of  Bernicia,  the 
country  seated  between  the  Roman  walls,  having 
married  Acca,  the  daughter  of  Ella,  king  of  Deiri, 
expelled  her  infant  brother  Edwin  from  the  throne, 
and  united  the  two  provinces  into  the  kingdom  of 
Northumberland.  A  short  time  after,  however,  he 
was  dispossessed  by  Edwin,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  princes  of  the  heptarchy,  and  who,  becoming 
a  convert  to  Christianity,  introduced  the  new  faith 
into  his  dominions.  Northumberland  was  united  to 
the  rest  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  under  Eg- 
bert in  the  year  827 :  it  partook  of  its  full  share  of 
suffering  from  the  piratical  Danes,  and  at  the  conquest 
fell  under  the  iron  yoke  of  William  the  Norman.  The 
period  when  Lancashire  was  first  formed  into  a 
county,  and  when  the  boundaries  of  its  parishes  were 
marked,  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  precision. 
In  the  survey  of  Doomsday  book,  Lancashire  is  not 
described  under  its  proper  title,  but  the  two  hundreds 
north  of  the  Ribble  are  included  in  Yorkshire,  and 
the  country  between  the  Ribble  and  Mersey  is  in- 
serted under  Cheshire.  This  latter  portion  was  held 
by  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  the  chief  of  the  north- 
ern part  by  Earl  Tosti ;  nearly  the  who'e  of  the 
county  was  bestowed  by  the  conqueror  on  Roger  of 
Poictou,  who  afterwards  forfeited  these  immense 
possessions.  The  generality  of  topographers,  follow- 
ing Camden's  authority,  have  stated  that  the  county 
was  first  made  palatinate,  with  jura  regalia,  as  fully 
enjoyed  by  the  earl  of  Chester,  by  a  patent  to  John 
of  Gaunt,  when  created  duke  of  Lancaster;  but  it  is 
certain,  from  the  patent  rolls  in  the  tower,  that  these 
privileges  were  conferred  by  a  grant  to  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  father-in-law  to  John  of  Gaunt,  in  the  25th 
of  Edward  III.  The  extent  of  the  duchy  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  limits  of  the  county,  the  for- 
mer anciently  comprising  vast  estates  lying  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  appanage  of  the  duke, 
possessing  its  own  courts,  and  governed  by  its  own 
officers.  Lancashire  was  distinguished  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  by  the  prevalence 
of  popular  superstitions  relative  to  witchcraft.  In 
1594,  Ferdinand,  earl  of  Derby,  died,  probably  from 
the  effect  of  poison,  and  his  death  and  previous  suffer- 
ings were  attributed  by  himself  and  his  attendants  to 
magic  and  sorcery;  in  1612,  nineteen  poor  women 
were  arraigned  and  tried  as  notorious  witches  at  the 
summer  assizes  at  Lancaster;  and,  in  1633,  other 
persons  were  accused,  in  consequence  of  which  an 
investigation  took  place  before  the  king  and  his  phy- 
sicians, when  the  discrepancies  in  the  evidence  of  the 
witnesses  occasioned  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoners. 
The  national  delusion  on  this  subject,  however.,  long 


survived  this  period,  though  it  has  now  happily  dis- 
appeared before  the  progress  of  knowledge ;  and  the 
phrase  of  "  Lancashire  witches  "  has  of  late  years 
been  applied  by  way  of  compliment  to  the  females 
of  this  county  on  account  of  their  personal  charms. 
During  the  great  civil  war,  Lancashire  was  the  seat 
of  various  skirmishes,  sieges,  and  battles,  particularly 
that  of  Preston,  1648,  in  which  Cromwell  defeated 
the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  had  intended  to  penetrate 
into  England,  and  deliver  the  captive  monarch.  In 
the  rebellion  of  1715,  Lancashire  was  again  the  seat 
of  war,  though  the  inhabitants  were  in  general  well 
affected  to  the  house  of  Hanover.  In  1745,  the  young 
chevalier  passed  through  the  county  in  his  way  to  the 
south,  but  in  a  few  weeks  returned  with  some  preci- 
pitation. Henceforward  the  most  striking  point  in 
the  history  of  Lancashire  is  the  astonishing  increase 
of  its  commerce  and  manufactures,  as  detailed  in  4he 
description  of  the  various  towns  in  which  they  have 
been  established. 

The  outline  of  the  county  of  Lancaster  is  extremely 
irregular;  it  is  divided  from  Yorkshire  and  Westmore- 
land by  moors,  mountains,  and  rivers,  and  on  the 
west  side  the  coast  is  indented  by  bays  and  harbours. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  soil  and  surface,  but  in 
general  it  is  not  well  adapted  for  cultivation;  hence 
the  ancient  thinness  of  its  population,  shown  by  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  parishes  into  which 
it  is  divided.  The  northern  detached  part,  commonly 
called  the  hundred  of  Furness,  but  belonging  to  that 
of  Lonsdale,  partakes  of  the  romantic  character  of 
the  neighbouring  district  of  the  lakes.  It  is  a  wild 
and  rugged  region,  abounding  in  iron-ore  and  slate, 
and  covered  with  groves  of  underwood,  successively 
cut  down  and  converted  into  charcoal  for  the  supply 
of  the  iron  furnaces.  The  county  includes  some 
mountain  heights  of  considerable  elevation,  among 
which  the  most  remarkable  are  Pendle  Hill,  two 
miles  east  of  Clithero,  according  to  the  trigonome- 
trical survey  of  England,  1803  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea;  Rivington  Hill,  near  Boltoir,  1545  feet; 
Wittle  Hill,  1614  feet;  and  Coniston  Fell,  in  Furness, 
2577  feet.  The  more  southern  part  of  the  county 
may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  unequal  por 
tions;  the  smaller  one  extending  between  the  borders 
of  Westmorland  and  the  Ribble,  and  the  larger  in- 
cluding the  country  between  that  river  and  the  Mer- 
sey. Lancashire  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  of 
which  the  following  are  navigable : — the  Mersey,  the 
Ribble,  the  Lion,  or  Lune,  the  Irwell,  the  Douglas, 
the  Wyre,  the  Ken,  the  Leven,  the  Dudden,  and  the 
Crake.  The  principal  lakes  are,  Winandermere,  be- 
tween this  county  and  Westmoreland;  Coniston-mere, 
in  the  centre  of  the  Fells  of  Furness;  and  Easthwaite 
Water,  situated  between  the  two  preceding.  Lan- 
cashire is  not  only  furnished  with  navigable  rivers, 
but  also  intersected  by  numerous  canals.  (See  Ca- 
nals.} The  soil  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county 
or  hundred  of  Lonsdale,  is  less  productive  than  else- 
where, being  chiefly  sands  or  marsh  land;  furtlu-r 
south,  about  Garstang,  the  country  is  famous  for  a 
fine  large  breed  of  horned  cattle ;  and  the  tract  be- 
tween the  road  from  hence  to  Preston  and  the  sea, 
called  Fylde  or  Field,  is  level  land,  producing  a  large 
quantity  of  oats.  The  parts  eastward  of  this  district, 
comprising  the  old  forests  of  Wyredale  and  Bowland, 
are  mountainous,  and  generally  barren.  In  the  south- 
ern parts  of  the  county,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tame 
and  Irwell,  are  rich  and  fertile  meadows ;  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manchester  and  other  manufactur- 
ing towns,  the  land  is  highly  cultivated.  Lancashire 
is  noted  in  the  annals  of  gardening  as  having  furnished 
the  first  potatoes  which  were  raised  in  England ;  and 
wliat  are  called  fancy  flowers,  especially  the  auricula, 
are  here  cultivated  more  generally  than  in  any  other 
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1'iirt  of  the  country,  except  near  the  metropolis.  The 
r.miate  of  l.i.in  a-liirc  is  humid,  although,  from  the 
aWnce  of  fogs  ami  s-iagnant  waters,  it  is  not  un- 
healthy. The  most  important  mineral  products  are 
coal,  copper,  lead,  and  iron.  The  great  coal  tract 
commences  on  the  south  of  Prescot,  and  crossing  the 
country  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  passes  into 
Yorkshire ;  but  coal  is  likewise  found  in  abundance 
nc;ir  Manchester,  and  northwards  beyond  Lancaster. 
Caimel  coal  is  met  with  near  Wigan,  and  at  other 
places,  and  sometimes  in  contact  with  the  black  coal, 
or  slightly  mixed  with  it,  as  at  the  pits  near  Lay  ton 
Hall.  Copper  ore  occurs  in  the  rough  barren  moun- 
tains, towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  High 
Furness  or  Fell  district,  and  especially  at  Coniston, 
Muckle  Gill,  and  Hartriggs;  but  it  has  not  been  dis- 
covered to  the  south  of  Lancaster  sands  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  bear  working  with  advantage.  Lead  ore 
is  chiefly  met  with  hi  the  northern  and  north-eastern 
parts  of  the  county,  but  it  is  by  no  means  abundant. 
At  Anglezark,  near  Chorley,  is  a  lead  mine,  the  ore 
of  which,  galena,  is  intermixed  with  carbonate  of 
barytes.  Iron  ore  is  the  principal  product  of  the 
district  of  Furness ;  and  though  found  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  county,  it  is  there  only  sufficiently  plen- 
tiful to  render  the  working  of  it  profitable.  ' 

Lancashire  is  distinguished  as  the  grand  seat  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  ;  a  full  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  article  Cotton 
Manufacture.  (See  also  the  articles  Manchester  and 
Liverpool.')  Fabrics  of  silk,  wool,  and  linen,  as  well 
as  cotton,  are  largely  manufactured  in  this  county, 
and  here  are  carried  on  hat-making,  calico-printing, 
bleaching,  dyeing,  machine-making,  iron-founding, 
and  the  manufacture  of  paper,  glass,  and  earthen- 
ware. Steam-carriages  were  also  here  first  brought 
to  perfection,  and  experiments  with  them  on  a  large 
scale  were  first  made  on  the  rail-road  between  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester.  Before  Lancashire  became  a 
manufacturing  county,  its  population  was  small.  In 
the  year  1700,  it  amounted  to  only  160,200;  in  1750, 
it  had  increased  to  297,400 ;  in  1801,  to  695,100;  in 
1811,  to  828,300;  in  1821,  to  1,052,859;  in  1831,  to 
1,336,854  ;  and  in  1841,  to  1,667,054. 

LANCASTER,  the  county  town  of  Lancashire,  is 
situated  within  the  hundred  of  Lonsdale  South,  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  Lone  or  Lune,  distant  from 
London  239  miles  N.  N.  W.  Lancaster  was  a  Roman 
station,  as  may  be  concluded  from  its  commanding 
situation,  the  numerous  relics  here  discovered,  and 
its  termination,  cestre,  which  appellation  was  seldom 
given  by  the  Saxons  except  to  such  places  as  had 
been  occupied  by  the  Romans.  During  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  rule,  the  history  of  Lancaster  is  exceedingly 
obscure.  It  may  be  supposed  that  it  was  considered 
of  more  importance  than  any  other  town  of  the  dis- 
trict, from  its  giving  name  to  the  county ;  though  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that,  in  Doomsday  Book, 
Lancaster  is  considered  merely  as  a  ville  belonging  to 
the  manor  of  Halton,  and  consequently  must  have 
fallen  to  decay.  At  the  period  of  the  survey  it  had 
returned  to  the  possession  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
from  the  defection  of  Roger  of  Poictou,  to  whom  it 
had  been  originally  given.  The  honour  of  Lancaster 
was  restored  to  this  baron  by  William  Ruf'us,  in 
whose  reign  the  castle  and  the  church  were  founded; 
but  by  his  subsequent  defection,  under  Henry  I.,  he 
lost  these  vast  possessions,  which  became  afterwards 
the  appanage  of  various  nobles  of  different  family, 
till  they  were  finally  conferred  on  the  blood  royal  in 
the  person  of  Edmund  Crouchback,  in  1266,  by  his 
father  Henry  III.,  with  the  title  of  earl  of  Lancaster. 
This  prince  left  two  sons,  of  whom  the  elder,  Thomas, 
taking  arms  against  Edward  II.,  was  defeated  at 
Borough  Bridge,  and  beheaded  at  Pomfret ;  but,  his 


attainder  being  reversed,  the  title  descended  to  his 
brother  Henry,  who  was  succeeded  in  1345  by  his 
son  Henry,  the  popular  earl  of  Derby  in  the  French 
wars  of  Edward  III.,  and  advanced  by  that  monarch 
to  the  dukedom  of  Lancaster  in  1351,  with  the  same 
jura  regalia  as  the  earls  palatine  of  Chester  had  ever 
enjoyed.  His  daughter  Blanche  marrying  John  of 
Gaunt,  that  prince,  at  the  death  of  his  father-in-law, 
was  created  by  Edward  III.  duke  of  Lancaster. 
The  duchy  became  consequently,  a  petty  kingdom, 
and  some  of  its  original  regulations  are  yet  in  force ; 
it  was  vested  by  due  succession  in  Henry  IV.,  son  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  and  in  the  crown  it  has  ever  since 
remained,  but  under  the  separate  government  of  its 
own  law  officers,  distinct  from  those  of  the  nation  at 
large.  In  the  year  1322  Lancaster  was  entirely 
devastated  by  the  Scots  under  Robert  Bruce,  and  the 
castle  itself  was  somewhat  injured.  This  magnificent 
and  celebrated  structure  is  now  used  as  the  county 
prison.  Placed  on  an  elevation  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  Lune,  it  was  admirably  calculated  to  keep 
in  check  the  enemies  from  the  north.  Its  space 
embraces  an  area  of  380  feet  by  350,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  capable  of  containing  5000  men.  The 
walls  of  this  structure  are  of  prodigious  thickness, 
and  its  apartments  of  spacious  dimensions  :  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  work  of  Roger  of  Poictou. 
The  gate-way  was  built  by  John  of  Gaunt;  it  consists 
of  two  semiangular  towers,  each  surmounted  by  an 
octangular  turret,  and  defended  by  a  triple  row  of 
machicolations;  in  a  niche,  over  the  gate,  is  a  modern 
statue  of  their  founder.  The  castle  presents  a  stately 
and  threatening  aspect :  the  walls  were  strengthened 
by  round  towers,  which  have  been  so  far  repaired  as 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  very  extensive 
modern  additions,  which,  at  a  certain  distance  only, 
from  the  sharpness  of  the  new  masonry,  combine 
harmoniously  with  the  original  building.  Within 
the  area  are  the  shire-hall,  and  the  various  append- 
ages of  the  courts  of  justice.  The  castle  has  been 
used  as  the  county  prison  since  the  age  of  Elizabeth. 
In  one  of  the  circular  towers,  called  John  of  Gaunt's 
oven,  is  a  collection  of  rolls,  that  is  to  say  records, 
relating  to  the  county.  To  the  west,  part  of  an 
ancient  moat,  formed  by  John  of  Gaunt,  yet  remains. 
A  terrace  surrounding  more  than  half  the  castle 
affords  a  delightful  promenade,  presenting  a  view  of 
the  windings  of  the  Lune,  till  it  loses  itself  in  the 
bay  of  Morecambe.  On  the  whole,  no  county  in 
England  can  boast  of  a  gaoi  with  all  its  concomitant 
parts  so  complete  and  grand  as  that  of  Lancaster. 
St  Mary's  church,  situated  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  castle,  is  supposed  to  have  been  likewise  founded 
by  Roger  de  Poictou;  it  seems  to  have  been  rebuilt  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  two  subordinate  chapels 
of  St  John's  and  St  Anne's,  in  the  town,  present  no- 
thing remarkable.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  a 
chapel  here,  and  in  Lancaster  are  several  meeting- 
houses and  chapels,  for  the  usual  classes  of  the  dis- 
senters, to  which  are  attached  various  schools  and 
charities.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  town- 
hall,  the  custom-house,  with  a  handsome  portico  of 
four  Ionic  columns,  a  theatre,  the  assembly  rooms,  and 
a  bridge  of  five  elliptical  arches  erected  in  1788  by  Mr 
Harrison  of  Chester.  A  little  below  are  some  remains 
of  the  old  bridge;  a  mile  higher  up  the  river  is  the 
celebrated  bridge  aqueduct  of  the  Lancaster  canal. 
The  county  lunatic  asylum  is  a  quadrangular  building, 
and  is  esteemed  a  model  for  similar  institutions.  The 
commerce  of  Lancaster,  particularly  the  former  West 
India  trade,  is  now  inconsiderable.  A  noble  suite  of 
warehouses  on  the  quay  is  nearly  unoccupied.  The 
Lune  is  navigable  to  Lancaster  only  for  vessels  below 
250  tons,  and  the  deserted  port  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  bustle  and  activity  of  Liverpool.  Ex- 
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cellent  ships  are  built  at  Lancaster,  and  it  is  celebrated 
for  its  cabinet  work.  The  manufactures  consist  of 
cordage,  sail-cloth,  some  cotton  and  worsted  yarn, 
and  candles.  The  town  receives  a  considerable 
influx  of  company  at  the  assizes  held  twice  a  year; 
also  at  the  elections  for  knights  of  the  shire,  and  at 
the  annual  races;  and  here  are  held  the  quarter 
sessions,  with  some  other  local  courts  of  inferior 
Jurisdiction.  The  parish  of  Lancaster  is  extensive, 
and  contains  several  remote  townships  entirely  isolat- 
ed and  disjoined  from  the  body  of  the  parish :  popula- 
tion of  parish  in  1841,  was  24,149. 

LANCE;  a  weapon  consisting  of  a  long  shaft, 
with  a  sharp  point,  much  used,  particularly  before 
the  invention  of  fire  arms.  It  was  common  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Macedonian  phalanx 
was  armed  with  it,  and  it  was  the  chief  weapon  of 
the  Roman  infantry.  The  javelin,  or  pilum,  was  but 
secondary.  The  lance  is  found  among  almost  all 
uncivilized  tribes:  it  was  the  chief  weapon  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  is  now  considered  one  of  the  most 
effective  arms  of  cavalry.  The  lance  of  the  knight, 
in  the  middle  ages,  was  of  a  peculiar  form.  Near 
the  lower  end,  it  was  very  thick,  with  a  deep  open- 
ing, in  which  the  arm  was  placed  when  the  lance  was 
put  in  rest,  preparatory  to  a  charge.  Immediately  in 
front  of  the  opening,  the  lance  was  from  one  to  one 
and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  and  sloped  off  towards 
the  upper  end,  whicli  was  from  one  half  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  From  this  weapon 
the  small  bands,  of  which  the  cavalry  of  the  middle 
ages  consisted,  took  their  name.  A  lance  denoted 
a  man  at  arms  (horseman  completely  armed)  with 
four  or  five  attendants.  Among  the  French,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  these  attendants  consisted  of  three 
archers,  one  coutillier  (so  named  from  the  long,  broad 
dirk  in  his  belt),  and  one  page  or  valet.  The  intro- 
duction of  fire-arms  gradually  led  to  the  disuse  of  the 
lance  in  the  West  of  Europe,  though  it  continued 
among  the  Turks,  Albanians,  Tartars,  Cossacks, 
Poles,  and  Russians,  and  other  Sclavonic  tribes, 
among  whom  it  was  borne  by  light-armed  cavalry, 
on  fleet  horses.  Frederic  the  Great,  seeing  the  ad- 
vantageous use  made  of  this  weapon  by  the  Poles, 
gave  it  to  a  portion  of  his  cavalry,  and  afterwards 
formed  an  entire  regiment  of  lancers.  The  Austri- 
ans  followed,  and  soon  established  three  regiments  of 
Uhlans,  as  they  were  termed.  After  the  partition  of 
Poland,  many  Poles  entered  the  French  service,  and 
a  body  of  Polish  lancers  was  established.  The  war 
with  Russia,  in  which  the  efficiency  of  the  lance  in 
the  hands  of  the  Cossacks,  particularly  in  1812,  was 
strikingly  manifested,  brought  this  weapon  into  still 
more  repute,  and  the  Prussians  formed  three  regi- 
ments of  Uhlans.  The  French  lancers  were  formed 
in  1813,  to'cope  with  the  Cossacks.  Almost  all  the 
armies  of  Europe  now  have  regiments  of  lancers. 
To  use  the  lance  with  effect,  however,  requires  much 
practice.  The  lances  now  in  use,  among  the  Euro- 
pean cavalry,  have  a  shaft  of  ash  or  beech  wood, 
eight,  twelve,  or  even  sixteen  feet  long,  with  a  steel 
point,  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  and,  to  prevent  this 
being  hewn  off,  the  shaft  is  guarded  by  two  strips  of 
iron,  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  long,  below  which 
an  iron  ball  is  sometimes  placed  to  prevent  the  lance 
point  from  penetrating  too  far.  The  other  end  has 
an  iron  cap,  to  prevent  its  splitting.  The  point  has 
a  small  flag,  intended,  by  its  waving,  to  frighten  the 
horses  of  the  enemy.  When  not  in  use,  the  lance  is 
carried  in  a  leathern  shoe,  by  the  right  stirrup,  de- 
pendent by  a  leathern  thong  on  the  right  arm.  In 
use,  it  is  carried  under  the  right  arm.  This  weapon 
requires  a  practised  horseman.  See  Pike. 

LANCELOT  OF  THE  LAKE ;  the  name  of  one 
of  the  paladins  celebrated  in  the  traditions  and  fa- 


bles relating  to  king  Arthur  (q.  v.),  or  the  Round 
Table.  According  to  tradition,  Lancelot  was  the 
son  of  Ban,  king  of  Brucic,  and,  after  his  father's 
death,  was  educated  by  the  fairy  Viviana  (the  Lady 
of  the  Lake).  The  youth  having  given  proofs  of 
great  valour,  she  took  him  to  Cramalat,  to  the  court 
of  king  Arthur,  and  requested  him  to  make  him  one 
of  his  knights,  and  to  admit  him  to  the  number  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Round  Table.  Arthur,  with  his 
sword  (ctcalibor),  dubbed  him  knight,  and  Lancelot 
subsequently  distinguished  himself  by  his  extraordi- 
nary deeds  and  great  heroism  amongst  all  the  pala- 
dins of  the  Round  Table.  His  love  for  Genevra,  the 
beautiful  wife  of  Arthur,  and  his  disregard  of  Mor- 
gana, a  fairy,  and  the  sister  of  Arthur,  placed  the 
knight  in  the  most  dangerous  and  marvellous  situa- 
tions, from  which,  however,  he  always  extricated 
himself  by  his  valour  and  the  assistance  of  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake.  He  finally  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors,  after  having  defeated  king  Claudas,  the 
murderer  of  his  father,  but  was  slain  by  Mordrec,  the 
nephew  and  murderer  of  Arthur,  whom  Lancelot 
wished  to  punish.  In  his  last  moments,  Viviana  ap- 
peared to  him,  and,  with  a  gentle  kiss,  took  the  last 
breath  from  the  lips  of  the  dying  hero,  who  was  the 
sole  survivor  of  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
His  remains  were  taken  to  his  castle,  and  there  de- 
posited near  those  of  the  beautiful  Genevra.  This 
tradition  has  been  variously  handled  by  poets. 

LANCEROTTA  ;  one  of  the  Canary  islands.  See 
Canaries. 

LAND,  PROPERTY  IN.  The  relations  of  land- 
ed property  are  among  the  most  complicated  and 
most  important  in  civil  society.  They  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  almost  all  the  relations  and  institutions 
of  the  state.  On  their  right  direction  depend  the 
strength  and  vigour  of  the  commonwealth.  They 
mark  the  transitions  from  one  step  of  refinement  to 
another  (hunting  and  fishing,  raising  of  cattle,  agri- 
culture conducted  by  slaves  and  bondmen,  or  by  free- 
men, with  or  without  a  right  in  the  soil).  These 
relations  express  the  ancient  hostility  between  vari- 
ous classes  of  people,  between  hunters,  herdsmen, 
and  husbandmen,  between  city  and  village,  &c. 
Nevertheless,  hardly  any  subject  of  law  and  politics 
has  been  investigated  with  so  little  profoundness. 
In  no  one  has  prejudice  gained  such  an  ascendency, 
and  resulted  in  such  important  consequences.  Al- 
most all  modern  constitutions  have  taken  landed  pro- 
perty for  the  basis  of  their  most  important  institutions, 
and  given  the  owners  of  land  a  power  over  the  other 
members  of  society,  the  consequences  of  which  are 
apparent.  Distinguished  writers  have  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  call  owners  of  land  the  only  true  citizens — 
the  nation,  properly  so  called  ;  and  all  others  who 
chance  to  have  no  immediate  share  in  the  soil  of  the 
state  where  they  reside,  are  styled  by  them  mere 
strangers — tenants  at  will — a  homeless  rabble,  de- 
pendent on  the  good  pleasure  of  their  landlords — a 
class  of  people,  who,  in  affairs  of  common  interest, 
are  scarcely  permitted  to  hear,  and  never  to  speak; 
whose  duty  is  obedience  to  their  natural  masters,  the 
proprietors  of  the  land.  But,  if  these  relations  are 
carefully  examined,  this  view  is  found  to  be  connect- 
ed with  palpable  errors. 

1.  It  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  the  banding  toge- 
ther of  men  in  a  state  is  connected  inseparably  with 
the  appropriation  of  landed  property,  and  that  this 
constitutes  the  distinction  between  wandering  hordes 
and  civil  society.  Even  nomadic  nations  have  some 
general  idea  of  the  exclusive  right  of  their  descend- 
ants to  the  lands  which  they  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  periodically  occupying,  and  where  they  have  found 
support  for  themselves  and  their  cattle.  They 
esteem  it  an  attack  upon  their  essential  rights,  for 
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another  family  or  tribe  to  usurp  these  pastures,  just 
a»  hunters  outsider  il  a  violation  of  their  priviU  -< -s. 
when  their  hunting  grounds  are  contracted  by  the 
encroachment  of  settlers,  or  by  the  incursions  of 
strangers  in  pursuit  of  game.  Hence  Abraham  se- 
parated fnnu  Lot.  (Genesis,  xiii.)  The  various 
treaties  of  the  Kuropean  settlers  with  the  savages  of 
the  American  wilds  clearly  show  how  deeply  the 
idea  of  the  rights  of  tribes  and  families  in  the  soil  is 
rooted  in  nature,  and  how  fully  it  is  developed  long 
before  ihe  rude  inhabitants  have  united  under  a  re- 
gular government. 

2.  The  division  of  territory  among  private  owners 
takes  place  much  later,  is  not  inseparably  connected 
with  the  purposes  of  a  state,  and  is  incapable,  at  any 
time,  of  absolute  perfection.     We  must  remember, 
on  the  one  liand,  that  a  division  of  this  nature  takes 
place  before  the  idea  of  the  true  purposes  of  a  state 
is  matured ;  and,  on  the  other,  experience  shows,  that 
even  a  very  regularly  constituted  state  may  exist  in 
connexion  with  the  original  community  of  property 
in  the  soil.     But  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  private 
property  in  the  soil,  before  the  assemblage  of  men, 
for  common  purposes,  lias  given  rise  to  states,  is  so 
rare,  that  perhaps  history  offers  no  precedent  of  it, 
except  in  the  case  of  some  Robinson  Crusoe,  who 
has  claimed  the  ownership  of  some  unappropriated 
territory  on  which  chance  had  thrown  him,  and,  what 
is  more  to  the  purpose,  a  proper  ownership  in  the 
soil  can  arise  only  in  and  for  the  purposes  of  a  state  ; 
and  this  right  is  always  different  from  that  which 
obtains  in  regard  to  movable  property.     The  con- 
fusion of  these  two  relations,  in  law  so  essentially 
different,  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  same 
name  is  applied  to  both,  and  is  the  source  of  those 
numerous  errors,  the  evil  consequences  of  which  are 
felt  in  every  vein  of  the  body  politic. 

3.  Kant  lias  particularly  shown  that  genuine  pro- 
perty  (and  a   possession  not  dependent  on  actual 
occupation,  with  all  the  consequences  that  result  from 
it)  arises  first  in  and  by  the  state.     Before  him,  men 
were  led  away,  by  the  customary  ideas  of  positive  law, 
to  regard  the  occupation  of  property  as  an  act  by  which 
an  object  of  nature  becomes,  once  for  all,  united  with 
the  person  of  the  possessor,  in  such  a  manner  that 
every  other  person  must  abstain  from  the  use  of  it,  even 
though  the  owner  should  leave  it  unemployed  (if  it  be 
a  piece  of  land  wholly  uncultivated),  or  be  without 
the  ability  suitably  to  use  it  (as  if  it  includes  a  large 
district).     But  there  is  no  reason,  aside  from  the 
positive  law  of  the  land,  why  one  man  should  be 
authorized  to  bind  for  ever  the  will  of  others ;  and  it 
is  impossible  in  regard  to  the  soil,  because,  in  this 
way,  it  would  be  made  for  ever  dependent  upon  the 
will  of  the  first  possessor,  and  others  might  be  excluded 
from  the  very  means  of  existence.     Hence  private 
property  in  land  is  among  the  institutions  which  are 
first  established  by  the  state;  but  it  must  be  observed, 
that  these  still  remain  subject  to  alteration  whenever 
the  good  of  the  state  seems  to  require  it.     Apart 
from  the  state,  a  man  has  no  unalienable  property 
but  his  own  person,  and  a  claim  upon  others  for  a 
regard  to  his  personal  dignity,  which  arises  from  the 
worth  of  his  nature,  and  makes  it  unlawful  for  others 
to  use  him  merely  as  the  instrument  of  their  own  pur- 
poses, or  to  avail  themselves  of  his  powers,  or  the 
fruits  of  them,  against  his  will.     Labour  is  therefore 
the  foundation  of  property,  apart  from  the  institutions 
of  the  state  ;  and  its  visible  sign,  that  is,  the  alter- 
ation of  form  produced  by  it,  gives  notice  to  others 
that  they  are  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  the  article 
thus  appropriated.    By  labour  a  man  connects  a  part  of 
himself  with  a  given  subject ;  but  this  relation  is  not 
eternal ;  it  continues  only  while  the  form  impressed 
on  it  by  such  owner  remains  ;  for  the  labour  bestowed 


by  men  on  natural  materials  is  only  an  alteration  of  tJi« 
relation  of  form  and  place;  it  leads  to  no  new  product. 
Man  can  create  nothing  new.  This  privilege  nature 
has  reserved  to  herself  by  eternal  and  unchangeable 
laws;  but  man  can  only  alter  the  forms  and  relations  of 
natural  productions,  and  bring  them  into  connexions 
in  which  the  creative  power  of  nature  shall  become 
serviceable  to  his  ends.  He  impresses  upon  things 
the  stamp  of  his  own  ingenuity,  and  exercises  that 
dominion  of  mind  over  matter,  the  extension  of  which 
is  an  important  part  of  his  destiny.  There  is  there- 
fore a  kind  of  property  independent  of  that  given  by 
the  institutions  of  the  state,  but  not  unalienable.  As 
a,  man  possesses  nothing  in  nature,  but  the  labour 
which  he  incorporates  with  it,  that  is,  the  form  which 
he  gives  it,  this  right  ceases  when  the  effects  of  the 
labour  are  lost,  and  the  form  vanishes.  Nature  has 
a  tendency  to  efface  the  impressions  of  art ;  the, 
human  form  loses  its  symmetry,  the  tamed  beast 
returns  to  his  native  wildness,  and  the  cultivated 
field  to  its  former  sterility.  The  effects  of  labour  are 
lost;  and  if  a  second  now  appropriates  the  object, 
when  it  is  relinquished  by  the  first,  he  deprives  no 
one  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  and  there  is  no  question 
of  property. 

4.  This  view  of  the  subject  shows  that  the  state 
is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  combination  of  landed 
proprietors ;  for  they  have  become  landed  proprietors 
only  by  means  of  the  state  itself;  and  it  is  just  as 
absurd  to  derive  the  existence  of  the  state  from  some- 
thing that  received  existence  from  it,  as  to  consider 
nobility  older  than  sovereignty,  and  independent  of 
it.  It  is  likewise  unfounded  in  an  historical  point  of 
view.  In  the  history  of  all  states,  we  return  with  the 
fullest  certainty,  to  the  period  when  the  soil  was 
common  to  all  the  inhabitants,  and  to  the  subsequen* 
period,  when  it  was  regarded  as  the  rightful  posses 
sion  of  a  certain  family  or  community.  The  family 
occupation  is  obviously  the  oldest  form  of  restricted 
possession,  which  unfolded  itself  first  in  the  patri- 
archal government,  and  is  to  be  seen  in  the  original 
constitution  of  almost  every  state.  The  origin  of 
family  property  can  be  traced  only  to  the  immediate 
gift  of  a  higher  power.  Thus  Jehovah  promised  to 
the  family  of  Abraham  the  land  lying  on  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan  ;  and  the  North  American  tribes  ascribe 
the  right  of  the  red  men  to  their  hunting  grounds  to 
a  special  gift  of  the  Great  Spirit.  Hence  we  see  the 
reason  why,  in  all  the  early  divisions  of  territory, 
some  important  portion  of  the  land,  or  a  permanent 
tax,  as  the  tenth  of  all  the  fruits,  was  preserved  for 
the  service  of  the  national  deities.  From  common 
property  there  arose,  under  the  patriarchal  dominion, 
the  exclusive  right  of  the  founder  of  the  family  ;  for, 
while  the  oldest  member  is  the  representative  of  the 
whole,  it  belongs  to  him  to  divide  the  common  soil 
among  the  different  members.  If  the  population 
increases,  and  circumstances  prevent  the  sending  out 
of  colonies,  or  the  wandering  of  a  part  of  the  family, 
nothing  remains  but  to  procure  from  the  ground  a 
richer  supply  of  provisions  by  regular  cultivation  ; 
and,  when  the  wandering  tribes,  who  before  sub- 
sisted by  hunting,  submit  to  the  more  arduous  labours 
of  agriculture,  a  division  of  the  territory  into  portions, 
which  are  secured  to  individuals  by  conditions  more, 
or  less  settled,  cannot  be  avoided.  But  the  forms 
under  which  this  important  change  takes  place  are 
almost  infinite.  Sometimes  the  land  is  divided  among 
individuals  every  year ;  sometimes  it  is  assigned  to 
the  principal  members  of  the  stock,  the  elders  of  the 
tribe,  and  by  them  subdivided  among  the  inferior 
members.  This  is  seldom  done,  however,  without  a 
compensation.  The  compensation,  for  the  most  part, 
consists  of  a  certain  part  of  the  productions  of  the 
soil,  or  of  a  sum  of  money,  fixed  without  regard 
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to  the  harvest.  The  idea  of  common  property  gra- 
dually died  away,  especially  when  private  property 
grew  up  in  particular  cases,  or  in  neighbouring  tribes, 
along  with  tiie  annual  division  ;  and  the  head  of  the 
tribe,  instead  of  remaining  the  manager  of  the  com- 
mon property,  became  its  exclusive  possessor.  This 
has  been  the  state  of  things  in  most  of  the  countries 
iii  the  south  of  Asia;  and  we  find  traces  of  it  till  a 
very  late  period,  even  in  Europe,  in  which  a  patri- 
archal government,  but  slightly  modified  by  the 
general  constitution  of  the  country,  has  obtained,  till 
modern  times,  in  the  Scottish  Highlands.  Every  tribe 
there  viewed  itself  as  a  family,  and  the  eldest  member, 
or  laird,  as  the  master.  The  territory  of  the  clan 
was  his  ;  what  was  not  retained  for  his  own  use,  or 
the  public,  he  divided  in  large  portions  among  his 
nearer  relations  (tacksmen),  who  either  cultivated  it 
themselves,  or  distributed  it  in  smaller  portions 
among  the  people.  But  the  grant  to  the  tacksmen 
was  only  transient:  when  the  family  increased  in 
numbers,  tiiey  were  forced  to  give  place  to  the  nearer 
relations  of  the  laird.  (See  Highlands.)  The  condi- 
tion of  common  property  in  the  soil  is  very  different, 
when  the  family  union  gives  place  to  a  regular 
community ;  and  this  is  a  general  consequence, 
wherever  a  part  of  the  race  seek  new  habitations  on 
account  of  their  increasing  numbers,  and  where,  to 
overcome  the  opposition  of  the  primitive  settlers, 
collections  of  emigrants  from  several  families  enter 
into  a  political  union.  In  the  constitution  of  com- 
munities, the  property  of  the  whole  belongs  to  the 
associates  collectively  (and  commonly  a  portion  to 
the  divinities  of  the  country  and  the  head  of  the 
society) ;  and  on  account  of  the  military  constitution 
of  most  early  communities,  which  are  constantly  in  a 
state  of  defence  or  of  aggression,  they  are  obliged  to 
take  measures  that  there  shall  always  be  a  competent 
number  of  able-bodied  warriors,  and  also  that  no  one 
shall  be  suffered  to  accumulate  too  much  by  purchase 
or  inheritance.  Hence  a  number  of  lots  are  laid 
out,  each  sufficient  to  support  a  family  of  freemen, 
and  laws  are  enacted  to  restrain  the  further  division, 
as  well  as  the  amalgamation  of  the  divisions  pre- 
viously made.  This  was  the  case  particularly  in 
Sparta,  but  the  plan  failed.  In  Rome,  before  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  there  was  a  similar  institu- 
tion, and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  lot  of  a 
Roman,  or  his  family  property,  could  not  be  taken 
from  him,  or  sold  by  him  to  another.  As  Rome 
retained  many  relics  of  the  patriarchal  government, 
and  these  had  an  important  influence  upon  all  their 
civil  institutions,  it  was  impossible  for  the  relations 
of  landed  property  to  be  free  from  it.  The  community 
in  general  had  a  large  landed  property,  which  was 
daily  increased  by  successful  wars  (the  conquered 
being  usually  deprived  of  a  part  of  their  territory); 
but  the  ruling  patrician  families  were  the  only  real 
gainers  by  the  addition.  The  soil  was  divided  among 
them  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  would  have  been  of  little  use 
to  that  class  of  citizens  who  subsisted  on  the  income 
of  their  original  lot,  because  men  were  wanting  for 
the  purposes  of  agriculture.  This  want  of  labourers 
is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  patricians  forced  a  vast 
number  of  their  plebeian  debtors  to  labour  for  them; 
and  these  debtors  were  numerous  ;  for  the  constant 
wars  that  harassed  the  Roman  government  reduced 
multitudes  to  the  necessity  of  borrowing.  Hence  it 
was  much  for  the  advantage  of  this  class  of  people 
that,  in  the  twelve  tables,  in  the  famous  passage 
which  gave  occasion  for  dispute  even  in  the  time  of 
the  Antonines,  and  which  has  been  understood  as 
referring  to  the  division  of  the  debtor's  body,  pro- 
vision was  made,  in  all  probability,  for  the  divisibility 
and  alienability  of  the  landed  property  of  the  citizens. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  desire  of 


the  plebeians  to  establish  a  new  and  more  just 
division  of  land  (by  the  agrarian  Jaws),  was  founded 
on  the  principles  of  right.  But  after  this  important 
step  was  once  taken,  a  more  and  more  perfect  free- 
dom and  divisibility  of  landed  property  found  place 
in  the  Roman  law,  which  forms  a  characteristic 
trait  of  their  legislation.  In  the  German  states, 
the  dissolution  of  the  ancient  family  unions  by  the 
institution  of  societies,  was  the  fundamental  principle 
which  manifested  itself  first  in  the  relation  of  leaders 
and  their  personal  retainers.  In  the  new  states 
established  by  successive  conquests,  extremely  com- 
plicated relations  grew  up  ;  as  the  ancient  inhabitants 
were  sometimes  deprived  of  all  their  landed  property, 
as  in  England,  for  example,  and  sometimes  surren- 
dered only  a  part  of  it,  as  in  Italy  and  the  south  of 
France  ;  and  this  division  also  took  place  with  many 
diversities  of  form.  In  regard  to  the  share  in  the 
land  which  belonged  to  the  conqueror,  we  find  again 
a  general  division  :  a  certain  portion  of  the  whole 
fell  to  the  chief,  who  had  to  apply  it  to  the  support 
of  his  immediate  attendants  ;  another  portion  was 
assigned  to  the  attendants  themselves,  and,  after 
certain  subdivisions  and  tithings,  it  was  given  up  to 
the  community  as  common  property.  This  common 
property  was  enjoyed,  not  unrestrictedly,  but  on 
condition  of  appearing  to  do  military  service.  In  a 
few  instances,  it  long  retained  its  character  of  common 
property.  It  was  sometimes  divided  among  the 
people  by  the  head  of  the  community  for  cultivation; 
and  here  and  there  was  bestowed  on  individuals,  on 
condition  of  military  service.  This  peculiarity  is  the 
foundation  of  the  indivisibility  of  land,  which  occurs 
in  some  constitutions,  and  the  exclusion  of  females 
from  the  right  of  inheritance  (in  the  terra  Salica  of 
the  Franks.)  To  this  community  of  property,  or 
allodial  possessions  (in  Saxon,  folkland,  or  reeveland), 
are  opposed  the  infeoffments  of  princes,  which  were 
often  the  means  employed  by  them  to  collect  from 
the  mass  of  the  people,  whether  conquerors  or  con- 
quered, a  new  retinue  of  more  faithful  personal 
attendants  (Latin,  Jideles ;  Spanish,  hidalgos),  to 
whom  they  gave  these  lands  in  pay,  instead  of  money. 
Hence  arose  the  thaneland,  and  the  more  extensive 
grants  by  written  contract,  the  lookland  of  the 
Saxons,  thefeh-od  (land  paid  for  services,  instead  of 
money,  from  the  Gothic  faiha,  cattle,  wealth,  money, 
reward ;  hence  the  English  fee),  or  feudal  possessions. 
The  intermixtures,  substitutions,  and  modifications, 
which  these  relations  subsequently  underwent,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  dwell  upon.  We  need  only 
show  how,  in  the  modern  states  of  Europe,  private 
property  in  the  soil  may  be  traced  to  common  pro- 
perty, and  the  clear  evidence  which  it  bears  of  such 
an  origin,  in  order  to  prove  that  it  depends  upon  a 
grant  on  the  part  of  the  community,  and  that  hence 
the  owners  of  landed  property  have  no  right  in  the 
soil,  but  what  is  permitted  by  the  state.  What  they 
receive  from  the  state  is  not  an  acknowledgment  and 
confirmation  of  a  right,  which  they  before  possessed 
independently  of  such  acknowledgment,  but  the  right 
itself.  It  is  no  arbitrary  right,  but  it  stands  in  close 
connexion  with  certain  duties,  and  its  existence  and 
continuance  are  subject  to  the  state  legislation.  The 
owners  of  landed  property  do  not  constitute  the 
people,  but  only  a  single  class,  bound,  like  the  rest, 
to  devote  their  all  to  the  promotion  of  the  public 
good. 

5.  History  goes  hand  in  hand  with  philosophy 
thus  far :  while  the  former  contradicts  the  supposi- 
tion that  landed  property  is  perfectly  unrestricted,  to 
be  used  at  will,  the  latter  rejects  the  idea  of  such  a 
grant  as  illegal,  and  even  void.  These  philosophical 
grounds,  indeed,  must  not  destroy  any  actually  existing 
rights ;  but  reason  has  no  small  voice  in  deciding 
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what  is  actually  contained  in  the  existing  rights. 
To  sound  reason  it  is  evident,  that  every  person 
must  be  allowed  some  resting-place  on  the  earth  ; 
hence,  as  long  as  any  place  is  left  capable  of  affording 
support  to  another  individual,  the  proprietors  cannot 
arbitrarily  deprive  a  fellow  being-  of  that  support. 
They  are  bound  to  use  the  soil  in  such  a  way  as  to 
promote  the  general  good.  For  every  right  has  some 
duty  for  its  basis;  ami  landed  property  is  possessed 
of  peculiar  rights,  only  because  it  is  pledged  to  fur- 
nish men  with  food.  This  duty  becomes  more 
important  and  pressing  as  the  population  increases  ; 
hence  it  is  necessary  for  the  state  to  attend  the  more 
carefully  to  the  fulfilment  of  it ;  and  the  more  sacred 
becomes  the  duty  of  those  in  whose  hands  the  means 
are  lodged.  According  to  these  premises,  the  states 
of  Kurope  have  regulated  their  conduct ;  they  have 
not  suffered  ground  capable  of  yielding  income  to 
lie  unimproved ;  they  have  judiciously  limited  the 
cultivation  of  such  plants  as  contribute  nothing  to  the 
nourishment  of  the  human  species,  as  tobacco,  for 
example ;  they  have  encouraged  the  cultivation  of 
other  plants  ;  they  have  forbidden  the  exportation  of 
articles  which  are  needed  in  the  state  where  they  are 
raised ;  and,  in  some  instances,  their  zeal  has  led 
them  into  wrong  principles  in  their  commercial  inter- 
course ;  above  all,  they  have  taken  away  all  obstruc- 
tions to  the  improved  cultivation  of  the  land.  And 
these  ordinances  are  imperiously  demanded  by  the 
state  of  society  ;  for  the  right  of  property  in  the  soil 
has  no  other  end  than  to  promote  the  cultivation  of 
it  for  the  general  good  ;  and  it  is  on  such  conditions 
only  that  the  state  has  distributed  the  land  among 
individuals.  If  it  is  found  necessary  to  deprive  a 
proprietor  of  landed  property  of  any  advantage 
accruing  to  him  from  such  a  possession,  it  is  not 
maintained  that  he  shall  receive  no  compensation  ; 
but  if  a  compensation  is  granted,  the  laws  cannot  be 
charged  with  interfering  with  his  rights,  if  they 
'mpose  restrictions  upon  him  in  the  use  of  his  ground. 
Hence  the  common  good  allows  the  state  to  repeal 
all  laws  which  are  a  restraint  upon  the  free  use  of 
the  soil,  as  tithes  ;  to  promote  its  distribution  by 
breaking  up  entails,  &c.,  and  to  secure  the  cultivator, 
by  not  permitting  him  to  be  driven  from  the  soil  at 
the  will  of  the  landlord,  or  even  by  making  temporary 
relations  permanent ;  as  the  landed  proprietors  in 
Ireland,  for  example,  were  forced  to  substitute,  in 
part,  quit-rents  in  the  room  of  leases  for  years. 
These  ordinances  concern  the  whole  community  ;  so 
that  persons  who  are  destitute  of  landed  property 
have  as  good  a  right  to  be  heard  on  this  subject  as 
the  landed  proprietors.  Hence, 

6.  It  is  matter  of  serious  reflection,  that  the  con- 
stitutions of  many  modern  states  provide  that  the 
representative  body  shall  be  composed  entirely  of 
landed  proprietors.  This  rests  partly  on  usage,  partly 
on  principles  intrinsically  good,  that  men  receive  the 
greatest  advantage,  not  from  a  hasty  renunciation  of 
ancient  laws,  although  imperfect,  but  from  slow  and 
cautious  advancement,  and  that  it  is  far  more  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  existing  institutions,  and  to  build 
them  up  with  judgment  and  care,  than  to  think  of 
rearing  new  edifices  ;  for  though  the  foundations  of 
these  may  seem  perfect,  their  advantages  are  not 
certain.  But  whether  this  end  can  be  attained  by 
an  exclusive  representation  of  landed  proprietors, 
may  well  be  made  a  question.  How  can  the  true 
wants  of  all  classes  be  made  manifest,  if  the  repre- 
sentation be  confined  to  one  ?  For  this  reason,  a 
variety  in  the  condition  and  rank  of  representatives 
is  highly  desirable ;  and,  in  some  representative 
governments,  provision  has  been  made  to  attain  such 
an  object.  Necessary  as  it  is  to  provide  that  the 
representatives  shall  consist  of  men  interested  in 


preserving,  and  not  in  destroying,  the  settled  ordei  of 
things,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  avoid,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  preponderance  of  men  interested  in 
maintaining  old  abuses,  and  to  provide,  as  fully  as 
possible,  for  representing  the  views  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  It  is  not  the  soil,  nor  its  possessors, 
but  the  great  interests  of  the  whole  community, 
which  form  the  object  of  the  state  and  of  represen- 
tative constitutions. 

LAND,  in  the  sea  language,  makes  part  of  several 
compound  terms  :  thus  laying  the  land  denotes  that 
motion  of  a  ship  which  increases  its  distance  from  the 
coast,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  lower  or  smaller  on 
account  of  the  intermediate  convexity  of  the  sea. — 
liaising  the  land  is  produced  by  the  motion  of  the 
vessel  towards  it. — Land  is  shut  in,  signifies  that 
another  part  of  land  hinders  the  sight  of  that  the  ship 
came  from.  Land  to;  or  so  far  from  shore  that  it 
can  only  be  just  discerned. — Land  turn;  a  wind 
that,  in  almost  all  hot  countries,  blows  at  certain 
times  from  the  shore  in  the  night. — To  set  the  land ; 
that  is,  to  see  by  the  compass  how  it  bears. — Land 
breeze  ;  a  current  of  air  which,  in  many  parts  within 
the  tropics,  particularly  in  the  West  Indies,  regularly 
sets  from  the  land  towards  the  sea  during  the  night, 
and  this  even  on  opposite  points  of  the  coast. — Land- 
locked is  said  of  a  harbour  which  is  environed  by 
land  on  all  sides,  so  as  to  exclude  the  prospect  of  the 
sea,  unless  over  some  intervening  land. —  To  make 
the  land,  is  to  discover  it  after  having  been  out  of 
sight  of  it  for  some  time. — Land-mark;  any  moun- 
tain, rock,  steeple,  or  the  like,  near  the  sea-side, 
which  serves  to  direct  ships  passing  by  how  to  steer, 
so  as  to  avoid  certain  dangers,  rocks,  shoals,  whirl- 
pools, &c. 

LANDS,  PUBLIC.     See  Public  Lands. 

LANDAMMANN,  in  Switzerland  (originally  Lan- 
damtmanri) ;  the  highest  magistrate  in  the  country, 
contradistinguished  from  Stadtamtmann,  the  highest 
magistrate  in  the  city.  At  present,  the  highest 
magistrate  in  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Schweitz,  Under- 
walden,  Glarus,  Zug,  Appenzell,  St  Gall,  Thurgau, 
Tessin,  and  Pays-de-Vaud,  is  called  Landammann. 
Most  cantons  have  two  or  more,  who  command  alter- 
nately ;  some  only  one.  The  first  magistrates  of  the 
other  cantons  are  called  Schitltkeiss(ma.yor),  Burger- 
meister,  Landhauptmann,  Syndicus,  &c.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  diet  of  all  Switzerland  is  also  called 
Landammann. 

LANDAU  ;  a  district  of  530  square  miles,  with 
101,600  inhabitants,  and  a  fortified  town  of  the  Ger- 
manic confederacy,  with  5700  inhabitants  ;  Ion.  80° 
10'  E.  ;  lat.  49°  13'  N.  It  is  under  the  sovereignty 
of  Bavaria ;  was  formerly  a  free  imperial  city,  be- 
longing to  Lower  Alsace.  Vauban  constructed  the 
fortifications. 

LANDECK  ;  a  town  in  Silesia,  near  which  are 
some  mineral  springs.  The  waters  contain  sulphate 
of  potash,  lime,  and  nitrogen.  The  temperature  is 
86°  Fah. 

LANDER,  RICHARD  ;  the  discoverer  of  the  course 
of  the  Niger,  was  at  first  the  servant  of  captain 
Clapperton,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  second 
expedition  into  the  interior  of  Africa.  He  started 
from  the  Bight  of  Benin  with  his  master,  after  whose 
death  at  Soccatoo  (April  13,  1827),  he  returned  to 
the  coast.  His  journal  is  published  with  Clapper- 
ton's.  (See  Clapperton.)  In  the  spring  of  1830,  he 
set  out  with  his  brother  John,  on  an  exploring  expe- 
dition, and  was  landed  at  Badagry,  March  25,  whence 
he  intended  to  proceed  to  lake  Tchad.  He  died  on 
the  2d  February,  1834,  at  Fernando  Po,  of  wounds 
received  from  the  natives.  The  British  government 
granted  a  pension  of  ,£70  a-year  to  his  widow  and  of 
£50  a-year  to  his  infant  daughter.  See  Niger. 
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LANDES ;  a  department  in  the  south-west  of 
France.  See  Department. 

LANDINUS,  CHRISTOPHER,  an  Italian  scholar, 
philosopher,  and  poet,  horn  at  Florence  in  1424,  was 
patronized  by  Pietro  de'  Medici,  and  appointed  tutor 
to  his  son,  the  afterwards  celebrated  Lorenzo,  witli 
whom  an  attachment  highly  honourable  to  both  par- 
ties took  place.  Landinus,  in  his  old  age,  became 
secretary  to  the  seigniory  of  Florence,  and  died  in 
1504.  He  left  several  Latin  poems,  and  his  notes  on 
Virgil,  Horace,  and  Dante  are  much  esteemed.  His 
philosophical  opinions  appear  in  his  Disputationes 
Camaldulenses  (1480,  folio,  and  Strasburg,  1508). 

LANDO,  MICHEL  ;  a  wool-comber  at  Florence, 
who  became,  during  the  revolution  of  that  republic, 
in  1378,  gonfaloniers  of  the  republic.  Machiavelli, 
in  the  third  book  of  his  History  of  Florence,  de- 
scribes him  as  one  of  the  wisest  and  greatest  men, 
though  from  the  lowest  class.  By  his  prudence  and 
firmness,  he  put  an  end  to  disorder,  deposed  the 
existing  magistrates,  created  a  new  nobility,  and 
divided  the  people  into  three  classes.  This  state  of 
things,  however,  only  lasted  until  1381.  (See  Ma- 
chiavelli's  History  of  Florence.) 

LANDRECIES,  or  LANDRECY  ;  a  fortress  on 
the  Sambre  (navigable  from  this  place),  in  the  depart- 
ment Du  Nord  ;  Ion.  3°  42'  E.;  lat.  50°  22'  N.;  with 
3800  inhabitants.  Its  situation  renders  Landrecy 
important  in  any  war  between  Germany  and  France. 
Francis  I.  captured  it,  but  it  was  recovered  by 
Charles  V.  In  ]655,  it  was  taken  by  Louis  XIV., 
and  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  peace  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, in  1659.  In  1712,  prince  Eugene  besieged  it; 
but  Marshal  Villars  delivered  it.  In  1794,  Landrecy 
was  taken  by  the  Austrians,  after  a  valiant  defence, 
but  recovered  the  same  year.  In  1815,  the  Prus- 
sians captured  it  after  a  short  bombardment. 

LANDSCAPE  PAINTING.     See  Painting. 

LAND'S  END,  in  Cornwall ;  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  England.  Lon.  5°  45'  W.;  lat.  50° 6' N. 

LANDSHUT  ;  a  city  in  the  Bavarian  circle  of 
the  Iser,  with  8000  inhabitants  on  the  river  Iser; 
Ion.  12°  6'  E.;  lat.  48°  30'  N.  The  city  is  well 
built ;  the  spire  of  St  Martin's  church  is  456  feet 
high.  Landshut  formerly  contained  the  university 
called  Ludovico-Maximilianea,  which  was  transferred 
hither  from  Ingoldstadt ;  but,  in  1826,  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  Munich,  (q.  v.) 

LANDSHUT,  in  Silesia,  government  of  Leignitz, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Riesengebirge,  on  the  Bober  (3100 
inhabitants),  is  important  for  its  linen  trade. 

LANDSMANNSCHAFT.     See  University. 

LANDSTURM.     See  Levee-en-Masse. 

LANDWEHR.     See  Militia. 

LANFRANC,  a  prelate  of  the  eleventh  century, 
distinguished  by  his  learning  and  abilities,  as  well  as 
by  his  opposition  to  Rome,  was  born  in  1005,  at 
Pavia,  and,  after  having  been  for  some  time  a  profes- 
sor of  jurisprudence  at  Avranches,  assumed  the  cowl, 
and  WHS  elected  prior  of  the  abbey  of  Bee  in  1044. 
In  1O59,  he  entered  into  a  dispute  with  Berengarius 
of  Tours,  at  Rome,  respecting  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation,  and  maintained  the  controversy 
against  him,  not  only  personally  before  the  general 
council  held  in  that  city,  but  subsequently  in  his 
writings.  Three  years  after,  he  exchanged  his 
priory  lor  the  abl)ey  of  St  Stephen,  at  Caen,  in  Nor- 
mandy; and  when  William,  the  sovereign  of  that 
duchy,  acquired  the  English  throne  by  conquest,  the 
interest  of  that  prince  procured  his  election,  in  1070, 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  then  become 
vacant  by  the  deposition  of  Stigand.  In  his  super- 
intendence of  this  diocese,  he  was  early  involved  in 
a  contest  with  Thomas,  archbishop  of  York,  respect- 
ing the  primacy,  which  was  decided  in  his  favour. 


Lanfranc  was  an  able  politician,  as  well  as  a  munifi- 
cent prelate.  He  died  in  1089.  His  writings  were 
printed  in  one  volume,  folio,  1647. 

LANGDON,  JOHN,  an  eminent  American  patriot, 
was  born  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  the  year  1739, 
and  was  educated  in  his  native  place.  At  an  early 
age,  he  entered  the  counting  house  of  a  merchant, 
and  afiersvards  owned  and  commanded  a  ship  which 
was  employed  in  the  London  and  West  India  trade, 
but  soon  exchanged  the  seafaring  life  for  the  busi- 
ness exclusively  of  a  merchant,  in  which  he  was 
highly  successful.  At  the  opening  of  the  revolution, 
he  took  a  decided  part  in  behalf  ofthe  colonies.  As 
early  as  1774,  when  the  mother  country  passed  the 
Boston  port  bill,  and  menaced  hostilities,  Mr  Lang- 
don,  with  John  Sullivan  and  Thomas  Pickering, 
raised  a  troop,  proceeded  to  the  fort  at  Great  Island, 
disarmed  the  garrison,  and  conveyed  the  arms  and 
ammunition  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  royal  govern- 
ment would  have  prosecuted  him,  but  was  deterred 
by  the  resolution  of  the  inhabitants  to  shield  him  at 
all  hazards.  In  1775,  lie  was  a  delegate  to  the  gen- 
eral congress  of  the  colonies.  In  June,  1776,  he 
resigned  his  seat  in  that  body,  for  the  place  of  navy- 
agent.  In  1777,  he  was  speaker  of  the  assembly  of 
New  Hampshire,  and,  when  means  were  wanted  to 
support  a  regiment,  Langdon  gave  all  his  hard 
money,  pledged  his  plate,  and  applied  to  the  same 
purpose  the  proceeds  of  seventy  hogsheads  of  to- 
bacco. A  brigade  was  raised  with  the  means  which 
he  furnished,  and  with  that  brigade  general  Stark 
achieved  his  memorable  victory  over  the  Hessians. 
In  1785,  Mr  Langdon  was  president  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and,  in  1787,  delegate  in  the  convention  that 
framed  the  federal  constitution.  Under  this  consti- 
tution, he  was  one  of  the  first  senators  from  New 
Hampshire.  In  1805,  he  was  elected  governor  of 
his  state,  and  again  in  1810.  In  1801,  president 
Jefferson  solicited  him  in  vain  to  accept  the  post  of 
secretary  of  the  navy  at  Washington.  He  died  Sept. 
18,  1819.  Governor  Langdon  was  a  conspicuous 
and  efficient  public  character.  In  the  party  politics 
of  the  Union,  he  acted  with  Mr  Jefferson  and  his 
associates  ;  but  he  was  honoured  and  trusted  on  all 
sides.  The  influence  of  his  name  was  great  through- 
out the  Union. 

LANGELAND  ;  an  island  of  Denmark,  in  the 
south  part  of  the  Great  Belt,  between  the  islands  of 
Laaland  and  Funen,  about  thirty  miles  in  length, 
and  from  three  to  five  in  breadth;  Ion.  10°  50'  E.; 
lat.  55°  N.;  population,  about  11,200;  square  miles, 
103.  This  island  is  fertile  in  every  part.  It  is  now 
only  a  county,  but  one  of  the  best  in  the  kingdom, 
and  under  the  same  governor  as  Funen.  Rudkiop- 
ing  is  the  chief  town. 

LANGLANDE,  ROBERT;  a  secular  priest,  and 
fellow  of  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of 
the  curious  poetical  compositions,  entitled,  the 
Visiolt  of  Pierce  Plowman,  and  Pierce  Plowman's 
Crede.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Wick- 
liffe;  and  his  poems  are  satires  on  the  vice  and 
luxury  of  the  monastic  orders  and  Romish  clergy  in 
general.  Editions  of  these  works  have  been  pub- 
lished by  doctor  T.  D.  Whitaker.  (See  Warton's 
Hist.  «/  Eng.  Poetry.) 

LANGLES,  Louis  MATTHEW,  a  celebrated  Ori- 
ental scholar,  born  at  Peronne,  in  France,  1763, 
studied  Arabic  and  Persian  under  M.  Silvestre  de 
Sacy,  afterwards  Mantchou,  and  published  an  alpha- 
bet of  that  language  in  1787,  with  a  dedication  to 
the  academy  of  inscriptions.  This  work  was  fol- 
lowed, in  1788,  by  a  Dictionnaire  Mantchou- Franca  is, 
after  which  he  printed  various  pieces  translated  from 
the  Arabic  and  Persian.  In  1790,  he  published 
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Indian  Fables  and  Tales  newly  translated,  \\itli  a 
preliminary  iii~cuur-e,  mid  notes  on  the  relit; ion, 
manners,  luid  literature  of  the  Hindoos  ;  and  also  the 
second  volume  of  l>i-  Mantchou  Dictionary.  He  was 
>.'.  nominated  keeper  of  the  Oriental  MSS.  in 
the  royal  library;  and,  in  1793  he  belonged  to  a  tem- 
porary c.'iumis-iun  of  arts,  attached  to  the  committee 
nf  public  instruction.  After  the  revolution  in  July, 
he  In-cauie  keeper  of  the  literary  dep6t,  estab- 
li-!ictl  in  the  old  convent  of  the  Capuchins,  rue  St. 
Honore.  To  his  steal  and  influence  were  owing  the 
creation  and  organization  of  a  particular  school  for 
the  Oriental  living  languages,  in  which  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  Persian.  He  wrote  notes  for  a  new  edition 
of  the  Travels  of  Pallas,  translated  by  Lapeyronie, 
which  he  published  in  1795  (8  vols.,  8vo,  with  an 
atlas).  He  was  also  the  author  of  valuable  additions 
to  the  travels  of  Thunberg,  Norden,  &c.  After  the 
executive  directory  had  suppressed  the  temporary 
commission  of  arts,  and  dispersed,  in  various  estab- 
lishments, the  objects  which  had  been  collected  at 
the  Capuchin  convent,  M.  Langles  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  duties  of  his  professorship,  and  to  those 
which  devolved  on  him  as  conservator  of  the  Oriental 
MSS.  in  the  national  library.  On  the  formation  of 
the  institute,  he  became  a  member,  and  belonged 
to  the  commission  of  literature,  to  which  he  presented 
ninny  memoirs  and  notices  of  manuscripts.  He  also 
assisted  in  many  periodical  works.  In  1796,  in  con- 
junction with  MM.  Daunou  and  Baudin  des  Arden- 
nes, he  made  an  abortive  attempt  to  re-establish  the 
Journal  des  Savons ;  and  the  Magazin  ency  dope  digue 
contains  a  great  number  of  notices  and  dissertations 
from  the  pen  of  M.  Langles.  He  died  in  Jan.,  1824. 
He  had  formed  a  noble  collection  of  books,  manu- 
scripts, engravings,  &c.  ;  and  his  house  was  the 
general  resort  of  travellers,  cognoscenti,  and  students. 

LANGREL,  or  LANGRAGE;  a  particular  kind 
of  shot,  formed  of  bolts,  nails,  and  other  pieces  of 
iron,  tied  together,  and  forming  a  sort  of  cylinder, 
which  corresponds  with  the  bore  of  the  cannon  from 
which  it  is  discharged,  in  order  to  wound  or  carry 
away  the  masts,  or  tear  the  sails  and  rigging  of  the 
adversary.  It  is  seldom  used  but  by  privateers  or 
merchantmen. 

LANGTON,  STEPHEN  ;  a  cardinal,  and  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  the  reign  of  John,  whose  disputes 
with  the  papal  see  originated  in  his  rejection  or  this 
prelate's  appointment.  By  birth,  Langton  was  an 
Englishman,  but  he  received  his  education  in  the 
French  metropolis.  In  the  university  of  that  city, 
he  had  risen  gradually,  through  various  subordinate 
offices,  to  the  chancellorship,  when,  on  going  to 
Rome,  the  learning  and  abilities  which  had  hitherto 
facilitated  his  advancement  raised  him  so  high  in  the 
favour  of  Innocent  III.,  that  the  pontiff,  in  1207,  not 
only  elevated  him  to  the  purple,  but  presented  him 
to  the  vacant  primacy  of  England,  respecting  the  dis- 
posal of  which  the  king  was  then  at  variance  with 
the  monks  of  Canterbury.  John  refused  to  confirm 
the  nomination,  seized  on  the  temporalities  of  the  see, 
and  ordered  the  monks  to  depart  the  kingdom.  A 
sentence  of  excommunication  upon  himself  and  his 
whole  realm  was  the  consequence;  nor  was  it 
removed  till  the  weak  monarch,  alarmed  by  the  war- 
like preparations  of  France,  and  the  general  disaffec- 
tion of  his  subjects,  gave  up  every  point  in  dispute, 
and  reconciled  himself  to  the  church.  Langton  took 
sion  of  his  diocese  in  1213,  and  was  a  strenuous 

rfender  of  the  privileges  of  the  English  church.  The 

Division  of  the  chapters  of  the  Bible  in  verses  is 

attributed  to  him.     De  la  Rue  mentions  him  among 

i«  Anfjo-Nonnan  poets  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

LANGUAGE.  This  word,  originally  derived 
from  the  Latin  lingua  (tongue),  in  its  most  general 


sense,  menus  the  faculty  which  God  lias  given  to  men 
of  communicating  their  perceptions  and  ideas  to  one 
another,  by  means  of  articulate  sounds.  Metaphori- 
cally, its  signification  is  extended  to  every  other  mode 
by  which  ideas  may  be  made  to  pass  from  mind  to 
mind.  Thus  we  say,  the  "  language  of  the  eyes," 
the  "  language  of  signs,"  the  "  language  of  birds  and 
beasts."  Even  silence,  by  a  bold  metaphor,  has  been 
assimilated  to  language  by  one  of  the  most  elegant 
British  poets : — 

"  Come  then,  expressive  silence,  muse  his  praise." 

THOMSON. 

In  an  analogous  sense,  philologists  call  the  communi- 
cation of  ideas  by  writing,  written  language,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  language  properly  so  called,  which 
they  denominate  spoken  language.  It  is  certain  that 
ideas  may  be  communicated  by  signs,  representative 
of  sounds,  which  word  representative  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  taken  literally,  because  there  is  no  point  of 
contact  between  the  sense  of  seeing  and  that  of  hear- 
ing ;  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that,  by  tacit  convention, 
certain  visible  signs  are  made  to  awaken  in  the  mind 
the  idea  of  certain  audible  sounds,  which  sounds,  by 
another  tacit  agreement,  awaken  the  ideas  of  physical 
objects  or  of  moral  perceptions.  Thus  the  eye  oper- 
ates on  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  the  ear  ;  but 
the  process  is  so  rapid,  that  it  is  not  perceived  at  the 
time,  and  writing  may  be  said  even  to  be  a  quicker 
mode  of  communication  than  speech,  for  the  eye  can 
run  over,  and  the  mind  comprehend,  the  sense  of  a 
page  of  a  printed  book,  in  a  much  shorter  space  of 
time  than  the  words  which  it  contains  can  be  articu- 
lated. Still  the  passage  of  ideas  from  the  eye  to  the 
mind  is  not  immediate  ;  the  spoken  words  are  inter- 
posed between,  but  the  immortal  mind  of  man,  that 
knows  neither  time  nor  space,  does  not  perceive  them 
in  its  rapid  flight ;  and  by  this  we  may  form  a  faint 
idea  of  what  the  operations  of  the  soul  will  be,  when 
freed  from  the  shackles  of  our  perishable  frames. 

The  same  principle  applies  equally  to  those  modes 
of  writing  which  philologists  have  denominated  ideo- 
graphic, by  which  it  would  seem  to  be  implied,  that 
ideas  are  immediately  transmitted  through  the  eye  to 
the  mind.  Among  those  is  classed  the  Chinese.  But 
it  is  well  known  that  every  one  of  the  numerous  char- 
acters of  which  that  writing  consists,  awakens  in  the 
mind  the  idea  of  a  syllable,  which  it  is  meant  to 
represent ;  and  that  syllable,  in  speech,  represents  a 
spoken  word  or  part  of  a  word.  Thus,  in  this 
instance,  the  ear  (the  mental  ear)  is  also  an  inter- 
mediate agent  between  the  eye  and  the  mind.  (See  the 
article  Chinese  Language,  Writing,  and  Literature; 
see  also  a  letter  from  Peter  S.  Duponceau,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  to  captain  Basil  Hall,  in  the  London 
Philosophical  Magazine  for  Jan.,  1829,  where  this 
question  is  discussed  at  large.)  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  For  a  long  time, 
it  was  believed  that  every  one  of  those  signs  was  the 
representative  of  an  idea,  until  the  researches  of  the 
younger  Champollion  afforded  the  most  complete 
proof  of  their  having  been  chiefly  used  as  alphabeti- 
cal characters,  although  their  forms  indicate  a  differ- 
ent destination.  It  would  seem  that  it  was  originally 
intended  to  employ  them  to  represent  ideas,  not 
abstractedly,  but  through  words  or  sentences  of  the 
spoken  idiom  ;  for  wherever  a  language  exists,  and 
all  nations  have  spoken  before  they  wrote,  ideas  can 
only  occur  to  the  mind  in  the  shapes  given  to  them 
by  the  peculiar  structure  and  grammatical  forms  of 
that  language.  That  might  easily  have  been  done 
to  a  certain  extent.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
devising  signs  to  awaken  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  the 
sun,  the  moon,  a  tree,  a  house,  or  other  object,  per- 
ceptible by  the  sense  of  sight :  physical  and  even 
moral  qualities  might  be  expressed  metaphorically. 
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as  they  are  in  speech  ;  and  even  some  abstract  ideas 
might  be  represented  as  they  are  with  us  by  our 
algebraic  characters.  But  this  mode  of  communica- 
tion was  necessarily  very  limited,  and  its  sense,  as 
well  as  its  method,  could  only  be  explained  by  means 
of  spoken  words.  This  led  to  an  easier  process,  and 
the  hieroglyphics  were  turned  into  alphabetical  letters. 
A  number  of  them  continued  to  be  employed  in  the 
former  mode  ;  as,  in  our  almanacs,  we  have  charac- 
ters representing  the  sun,  the  moon  and  her  phases, 
various  stare,  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  These  are 
hieroglyphics,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  every 
written  language  (if  we  may  use  the  term)  has  more 
or  less  of  them.  The  Egyptians  have  employed  them 
in  greater  abundance  than  any  other  nation.  Still 
those  signs  awakened  ideas  in  no  other  forms  than 
those  in  which  they  presented  themselves  to  the 
mind,  when  clothed  in  words;  hence  we  are  informed 
by  Champollion,  that  there  were  hieroglyphs  signifi- 
cative of  the  articles  which,  in  the  Coptic  language, 
are  prefixed  to  substantives.  But  the  article  is  a 
part  of  speech  not  at  all  necessary  in  language,  since 
there  are  idioms  (the  Latin,  for  instance,  and,  amongst 
modern  languages,  the  Russian)  that  are  entirely 
without  it ;  so  that  it  is  evident  that  even  hierogly- 
phic signs  were  invented  to  represent  words  in  the 
first  instance,  and  ideas  through  them.  Of  what  is 
called  the  Mexican  picture-writing,  we  know  too 
little  to  speak  very  positively.  Unfortunately,  the 
key  to  those  hieroglyphs,  which  was  preserved  for  a 
long  time  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  is  now  lost. 
Therefore  we  cannot  say  how  they  were  connected 
with  the  spoken  language.  But  that  such  a  con- 
nexion must  have  existed,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt ; 
otherwise,  the  Mexicans  could  not,  as  it  is  known 
they  did,  have  communicated,  by  mere  pictures  of 
visible  objects,  the  history  of  their  empire,  from  gener- 
ation to  generation.  The  few  hieroglyphic  signs 
which  our  northern  Indians  cut  or  paint  on  the  bark 
of  trees,  to  inform  each  other  of  the  number  of  their 
enemies,  of  the  course  they  are  pursuing,  and  of  the 
number  of  scalps  they  have  taken  in  battle,  are  so 
limited  in  their  objects,  that  they  only  serve  to  show 
the  difficulty  of  establishing  a  similar  mode  of  com- 
munication on  a  more  extensive  scale.  It  would  soon 
produce  confusion,  unless  a  method  were  connected 
with  it,  based  on  the  structure  and  on  the  grammati- 
cal forms  of  the  spoken  language.  This  alone  could 
class  the  signs  in  the  memory,  and  furnish  a  clew  to 
their  different  significations,  as  applied  to  various 
objects,  cases  and  circumstances.  It  must  be  other- 
wise, however,  when  men,  in  consequence  of  some 
natural  defect,  as  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  instance, 
have  no  idea  of  sounds,  and  therefore  are  without  a 
spoken  language.  Here  their  ideas  are  formed  from 
the  recollection  of  the  perceptions  which  they  have 
received  through  other  senses  than  that  of  hearing. 
They,  however,  invent  signs  to  communicate  with 
each  other,  either  through  the  organs  of  sight  or  by 
means  of  touch.  It  has  been  observed,  that  many  of 
those  signs  seem  to  have  been  taught  by  nature,  and 
nre  the  same  in  countries  far  distant  from  each  other. 
These  are  to  sight  and  feeling  what  onomatppeias  are 
to  sound,  and  are  much  more  numerous,  because 
more  abounding  in  analogies.  Others  of  those  signs 
are  arbitrary,  and  that  is  where  analogies  either  en- 
tirely fail,  or  are  more  obscure  and  less  perceptible. 
All  of  them,  however,  are  very  limited,  and,  if  the 
deaf  and  dumb  were  left  to  themselves,  would  not 
enable  them  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  their  ideas. 
But  the  admirable  art  by  which  they  liave  been 
taught  to  understand  our  languages,  through  the  ap- 
plication of  the  sense  of  sight,  and  to  comprehend 
the  mysteries  of  their  structure  and  their  forms,  has 
opened  to  them  a  world  of  ideas,  to  which  they  were 


before  entirely  strangers,  and  has  enabled  them  to 
combine  them  with  method,  compare  them  with  pre- 
cision, and  draw  from  them  correct  inferences.  To 
them  words  are  not  sounds,  but  groups  of  little 
figures,  which  class  themselves  in  their  minds,  and 
become  a  medium  by  which  not  only  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  visible  signs  by  touch  or  gestures, 
through  which  they  before  communicated  together, 
but  to  improve  and  methodize  them  to  a  degree 
which,  without  the  knowledge  of  language,  they 
never  would  have  attained.  This  language  of  signs 
in  our  deaf  and  dumb  asylums,  has  received  a  degree 
of  perfection,  which,  in  some  respects,  particularly 
in  the  rapidity  with  which  ideas  are  communicated, 
places  it  above  speech,  although,  in  others,  its  in- 
feriority cannot  be  denied.  Those  advantages  it  has 
derived  from  the  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  method 
of  spoken  language,  obtained  through  its  written 
image.  It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
speech  alone  is  properly  entitled  to  the  name  of 
language,  because  it  alone  can  class  and  methodize 
ideas,  and  clothe  them  in  forms  which  help  to  dis- 
criminate their  various  shades,  and  which  memory 
easily  retains  ;  that  written  signs  or  characters,  in- 
vented by  men  who  can  speak,  will  naturally  awaken 
ideas,  in  the  forms  in  which  their  language  has 
clothed  them,  so  as  to  convey  them  to  the  mind 
through  those  well  known  forms,  and  consequently 
through  the  words  or  sounds  to  which  they  have  been 
given.  Those  who  are  deprived,  by  nature,  of  the 
sense  of  hearing,  will  make  the  best  use  they  can  of 
the  senses  which  they  possess.  We  have  even  known 
a  young  woman,  born  deaf  and  blind,  who,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  could  understand  and  make  herself 
understood,  by  means  of  touch  ;  but  otherwise,  speech 
is  the  basis  of  all  other  modes  of  communication  be- 
tween men,  and  all  of  them,  whatever  be  their  forms, 
reach  the  mind  only  through  the  recollection  of  ideas, 
as  clothed  in  the  words  of  a  spoken  language. 

Origin  and  Formation  of  Language. — The  origin 
of  language  is  involved  in  deep  obscurity.  The 
greatest  philosophers,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Leibnitz,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Adam  Smith,  Dugald 
Stewart,  and  many  others,  have  in  vain  exerted  their 
powers  to  discover  what  it  is  most  probable  will  ever 
remain  to  us  a  profound  mystery,  at  least  on  this  side 
of  the  grave.  Theories  have  been  accumulated  upon 
theories,  systems  have  been  formed,  and  volumes 
have  been  written  for  and  against  them  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  we  are  much  better  informed,  at  pre- 
sent, than  we  were  in  the  beginning.  Human  know- 
ledge has  its  bounds,  prescribed  by  the  almighty 
Creator  of  the  universe  ;  these  bounds  we  may  ap- 
proach to  a  certain  degree,  but  never  pass.  However, 
we  may  be  assured  of  this  undeniable  truth,  it  is  not 
the  less  certain  that  the  same  Being  who  has  set 
limits  to  our  knowledge  has  implanted  in  our  souls  an 
ardent  desire  to  extend  it  as  far  as  possible  ;  and,  as 
those  precise  limits  have  not  been  revealed  to  us, 
and  there  remains  a  vast  space  of  debatable  ground, 
we  are  not  prohibited  from  exerting  our  best  facul- 
ties in  order  to  extend  our  view  of  that  ground  as  far 
as  our  imperfect  judgment,  aided  by  our  imperfect 
senses,  will  permit ;  and  therefore  inquiries  of  this 
kind  will  always  be  curious  and  interesting,  how 
often  soever  they  may  have  been  tried  in  vain.  Nor 
is  it  less  curious  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
aberrations  of  the  human  mind  to  which  these  in- 
quiries have  given  rise.  It  is  unfortunately  too  true, 
that,  in  pursuing  them,  men  have  much  oftener 
reasoned  a  priori,  than  they  have  sought  to  come  at 
the  truth  by  means  of  fair  induction  from  well  ascer- 
tained facts.  It  is  but  lately  that  philologists  have 
employed  themselves  in  collecting  facts,  till  then  un- 
observed, by  means  of  which  some  extension  of  our 
2  A 
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knowledge  may  be  gained,  though  we  must  not  ex-  | 
pect  Uial  we  slmll  ever  be  able  to  penetrate  into  the  | 

-  of  Providence,  which,  it  they  were  displayed 
before  us  it  is  probable  that  our  weak  minds  could 
not  ever  comprehend.  Philologists  long  bewildered 
themselves  in  searcli  of  the  primitive  language.  The 
^t  number  of  the  learned  assigned  that  rank  to 
the  Hebrew,  it  being  the  language  of  the  holy  writ- 
M  they  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  time  of 
K^li-is.  Hut  many  solid  objections  have  been  made 
to  that  hypothesis,  and  it  seems  now  to  be  generally 
abandoned.  Others  saw  the  primitive  language  in 
tluit  of  their  own  country,  or  in  some  oilier  idiom  of 
which  they  were  particularly  fond.  Thus  Van  Gorp, 
a  Fleming,  better  known  as  Becan  or  Becanus,  was 
in  favour  of  the  Low  Dutch,  Webb  was  for  the 
Chine;*',  Reading  for  the  Abyssinian, Stiernhielm and 
Rudbeckius  for  the  Swedish,  Salmasius,  Boxhorn  and 
Anrelius  for  the  Scythian,  Erici  for  the  Greek,  Hugo 
for  the  Latin,  the  Maronites  for  the  Syriac.  In  our 
day,  don  Juan  Bautista  de  Erro  y  Azpiroz,  who  not 
long  since  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  state  to  the 
late  king  of  Spain,  in  a  work  entitled  El  Mundo 
primitive,  o  Examen  Filosofico  de  la  Antiguedad  y 
Cult ura  de  la  Nation  Bascongada  (printed  at  Madrid, 
in  1815),  claims  that  honour  for  the  Basque,  which, 
however,  in  a  former  work,  entitled,  Alfabeto  de  la 
Lengua  primitiva  de  Espanna  (Madrid,  1806),  he  had 
only,  and  with  more  reason,  supposed  to  be  the 
primitive  language  of  Spain.  A  partial  translation 
of  these  works  was  published  at  Boston,  in  1829,  by 
a  learned  American,  George  W.  Erving,  esquire, 
late  minister  of  the  United  States  to  the  court  or 
Spain,  and  will  be  read  with  interest,  because,  in  the 
midst  of  his  national  prejudices,  the  Spanish  author 
discovers  a  truly  philosophic  mind,  particularly  where 
he  maintains  with  great  cogency  of  argument,  that, 
because  men  in  the  beginning  had  but  few  wants,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  had  few  ideas,  and  that  their 
language  was  destitute  of  form  or  method.  (El  Mundo 
primitive,  p.  37.)  The  admirable  syntax  of  the 
languages  of  the  American  Indians  has  sufficiently 
proved  the  correctness  of  this  proposition,  which  now 
seems  to  be  generally  admitted,  though  it  was  at  first 
received  with  great  distrust  by  the  learned  world. 
We  shall  presently  expatiate  somewhat  more  at  large 
upon  this  subject. 

That  there  was  a  primitive  language,  which  was 
spoken  by  the  first  parents  of  mankind,  is  a  fact 
attested  by  our  Holy  Scriptures,  and  which  philoso- 
phy is  not  willing  to  deny.     But  what  has  become 
of  that  language,  and  where  is  it  now  to  be  found  ? 
Grotius  was  of  opinion,  that  though  it  exists  at  pre- 
sent nowhere  in  its  original  form,  yet  that  traces  of  it 
may  be   found  in  all   the  languages  now    spoken. 
This  was  a  bold  assertion,  and  which  could  not  pro- 
ceed from  actual  observation  of  facts  ;  for  what  man 
ever  did,  what  man  ever  could,  compare  all  the  lan- 
guages of  the  earth,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
tliere  are  to  be  found  in  them  traces  of  a  primitive 
idiom,  and,  what  is  still  more  difficult,  to  point  out 
what  these  traces  are  ?     One  man,  however,  was 
found, — a  man  of  extensive  learning  and  erudition, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  pure  and  an  elegant  writer, 
who  thought  he  had  discovered  the  primitive  lan- 
guage.    This  was  the  celebrated  Count  de  Gebelin, 
well  known  as  the  author  of  a  large  work,  published 
at  Paris  (from  1773  to  1784),  containing  nine  quarto 
volumes,  entitled  Le  Monde  prhnitif,  analyse  et  com- 
pare avec  le  Monde  moderne.     This  curious  work 
contains  etymological  dictionaries  of  the  Latin  and 
French  languages,  in  which  the  author  assumes  to 
derive  all  the  words  of  those  idioms  from  his  pretend- 
ed primitive  tongue.     He  considered  speech  as  an 
instinct,  and  every  language  as  a  dialect  of  that 


which  he  called  "  primitive,  inspired  by  God  hint- 
self — natural,  necessary,  universal,  and  imperish- 
able." bo  far  may  a  man  be  carried,  by  the  spirit 
of  system,  and  enthusiasm  for  a  favourite  hypothesis 
It  needs  not  be  said  that  Gebelin's  imperishable  Jan- 
guage  has  perished  with  him ;  yet  his  books  may  still 
be  read  with  advantage,  because,  like  Don  Quixote, 
when  he  is  not  mounted  on  his  hobby-horse,  he  shows 
himself  a  man  of  judgment,  and  of  profound  thought. 
Count  Lanjuinais  lias  abridged  and  enriched  with 
notes  one  of  his  volumes,  entitled  Histoire  natnrelle 
de  la  Parole — a  valuable  system  of  general  grammar, 
held  in  high  esteem  by  philologists.  What  gave  the 
greatest  appearance  of  probability  to  the  proposition 
advanced  by  Grotius,  and  many  others  after  him — 
that  the  remains  of  the  primitive  tongue  are  to  be 
found  and  discerned  in  all  existing  languages— is  the 
astonishing  affinities  which  have  been  discovered 
between  the  languages  of  Europe  and  those  of  West- 
ern Asia,  so  that  even  the  German  and  the  Sanscrit 
have  been  classed  together  under  the  generic  name 
Germane- Indian.  These  affinities  really  do  exist,  to 
a  degree  that  would  hardly  be  believed,  if  the  well- 
ascertained  fact  were  not  too  stubborn  to  be  resisted. 
But  as  soon  as  we  have  crossed  the  Ganges,  and  pro- 
ceed towards  China,  these  analogies  vanish,  and  we 
find  languages  entirely  different  from  those  of  the 
West,  not  only  in  etymology,  but  in  their  grammati- 
cal forms.  In  the  interior  of  Africa,  in  the  Austra- 
lian islands,  and  on  the  whole  of  the  American 
continent,  we  find  idioms  of  different  structures, 
having  characters  of  their  own,  and  in  which  it  would 
be  vain  to  seek  for  traces  of  the  primitive  tongue. 
The  late  professor  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  and  after 
him  professor  Vater,  of  Konigsberg,  endeavoured  to 
find  affinities  between  the  American  languages  and 
those  of  the  Tartars  and  Samoieds;  but  their  researches 
produced  no  decisive  results.  Here  and  there  they 
found  a  few  words,  which  seemed  to  sound  alike,  but 
in  such  small  numbers,  and  so  scattered  among  the 
numerous  idioms  of  those  nations,  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  infer  even  the  probability  of  a  former 
connexion  between  them  ;  and  it  is  more  natural  to 
suppose  that  chance  produced  those  accidental  simi- 
larities. See  New  Views  of  the  Origin  of  the  Tribes 
and  Nations  of  America,  by  B.  S.  Barton,  Philadel- 
phia, 1797,  1798;  and  Untersuchungen  liber  Ameri- 
kd's  Bevolkerung,  von  J.  S.  Vater,  Leipsic,  1810. 

If  we  were  only  to  attend  to  the  etymological  part 
of  languages,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  words  of  which 
they  are  composed,  considered  merely  in  relation  to 
the  sounds  which  they  produce  when  uttered,  we 
might  still  doubt  whether  the  primitive  idiom  might 
not  yet  exist  in  all  of  them,  corrupted  and  disguised 
by  time  and  a  variety  of  accidents  which  may  easily 
be  imagined;  but  we  have  at  last  turned  our  thoughts 
to  the  internal  structure  of  the  various  modes  of 
speech;  and  the  immense  differences  which  exist,  and 
appear  to  have  existed  from  time  immemorial, 
between  them,  lead  us  irresistibly  to  inferences 
which,  at  first  view,  would  seem  to  contradict  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  but  which,  we  think, 
may  still  be  reconciled  with  it  on  scriptural  grounds. 
Were  it  otherwise,  we  would  not  be  deterred  from  our 
philosophical  investigations,  convinced  as  we  are 
that  religion  and  philosophy  are  sisters,  and,  though 
at  first  they  may  appear  to  be  opposed,  they  will,  in 
the  end,  be  reconciled  to  each  other. — When  we 
consider  the  great  variety  which  exists  in  the  struc- 
ture or  organization — if  we  may  so  express  ourselves 
— of  the  different  languages  of  the  earth,  and  the 
length  of  time  that  lias  elapsed  since  that  variety  has 
begun  to  exist,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  lunv 
they  can  all  have  been  derived  from  one  primitive 
source.  We  see,  in  the  first  place,  the  Chinese  and 
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its  kindred  dialects  completely  monosyllabic ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  every  syllable  of  which  they  are 
composed,  with  very  few  exceptions,  has  an  appro- 
priate moaning  and  conveys,  by  itself,  to  the 
mind,  either  a  simple  or  a  compound  idea.  At  the 
opposite  end  of  the  grammatical  scale,  we  find  the 
languages  of  the  Indians  of  the  American  continent 
polysyllabic  in  the  extreme,  composed  of  words  some 
of  them  of  an  enormous  length,  while  their  compon- 
ent syllables  have,  when  separately  taken,  no  mean- 
ing whatsoever.  The  Sanscrit,  in  Asiatic  India,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  China,  is  also  an  eminently  poly- 
syllabic language,  though  the  roots  of  its  words  may 
be  more  easily  traced  than  those  of  the  idioms  of 
America.  The  Sanscrit  abounds  in  grammatical 
forms,  by  means  of  which  accessary  ideas  are  con- 
veyed to  the  mind  by  regular  inflections,  evidently 
the  result  of  a  preconceived  system.  The  Chinese 
has  none  of  those  forms :  every  syllable,  every  word, 
conveys  a  detached  idea;  and  it  wants  those  connect- 
ing vocables  which,  in  other  languages,  bind  the 
discourse  together,  and  help  the  hearer  to  understand 
the  sense  of  a  period.  The  same  differences  exist, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  all  the  languages  of 
the  earth,  ancient  as  well  as  modern.  No  two  of 
them,  it  is  believed,  have  exactly  the  same  manner 
of  conveying  ideas  from  mind  to  mind  in  the  form  of 
words;  and,  though  they  may  have  the  same  gram- 
matical character  in  a  general  point  of  view,  they 
differ  in  the  details.  That  is  not,  however,  what  we 
are  considering.  We  mean  to  speak  only  of  those  great 
and  essential  differences,  in  consequence  of  whicli  lan- 
guages may  be  divided  into  strongly  distinguished 
classes,  such  as  the  monosyllabic  and  the  polysyllabic, 
the  atactic,  that  is  to  say,  those  that  are  devoid  of 
connecting  words  and  of  grammatical  forms,  and  the 
syntactic,  which  possess  these  in  greater  or  lesser  abun- 
dance. These  differences,  it  will  be  said,  may  have  gra- 
dually taken  place  in  the  course  of  time,  and  prove 
nothing  against  the  common  origin  from  one  primi- 
tive language.  Unfortunately  for  this  objection, 
they  may  be  traced  back  so  far,  and  have  continued 
so  long,  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  they 
may  have  been  thus  successively  produced.  Taking, 
for  instance,  only  two  of  the  languages  of  the  old 
world — the  Chinese  and  the  Sanscrit, — or,  if  it  be 
alleged  that  the  latter  is  no  longer  spoken,  we  will 
take  those  languages  of  India  which  are  known  to 
be  mediately  or  immediately  derived  from  it,  and 
which  may  fairly  be  considered  as  its  continuation. 
Now,  the  Chinese  and  the  languages  of  India  are 
known  to  have  existed  at  least  4000  years,  the  one 
monosyllabic  and  atactic;  the  other,  or  the  others, 
polysyllabic  and  syntactic.  It  does  not  appear  that, 
in  all  that  period  of  time,  they  have  at  all  approached 
nearer  to  each  other,  and,  in  their  general  structure 
and  character,  they  remain  now  as  they  were  as  far 
back  as  we  can  trace  them.  The  same  might  be 
.said  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  class  of  languages  called 
Semitic,  of  the  Basque,  the  Greek,  the  Teutonic,  the 
Sclavonic,  the  Coptic,  the  Berber  of  mount  Atlas, 
and  the  barbarous  languages,  as  they  are  called,  of 
Asia,  Africa,  Polynesia,  and  America,  all-  of  which 
are  more  or  less  ancient,  and  some  of  which  may  be 
traced  as  far  back  as  the  Chinese  and  Sanscrit ;  and 
their  origin  is  lost  in  the  night  of  time.  Their 
organic  differences  have  remained  the  same,  not  only 
for  ages,  but  thousands  of  ages. 

From  these  facts  an  inference  forces  itself  irresisti- 
bly upon  the  mind,  which  is,  that  in  all  languages 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  preserve  their  original 
structure.  From  the  most  remote  time  that  the 
memory  of  man  can  reach,  we  have  never  seen  a 
monosyllabic  language  become  polysyllabic,  or  vice 
rersa.  Why  have  not  the  Chinese,  and  the  Sanscrit 


or  its  cognate  languages,  in  the  course  of  4000  years, 
approximated  in  the  least  to  each  other  ?  Has  the 
Tartar  conquest  made  the  least  alteration  in  the 
structure  of  the  former  idiom  ?  How  has  the  Basque 
preserved  its  grammatical  forms,  different  as  they 
are  from  those  of  any  other  language,  and  surrounded 
as  that  handful  of  ancient  Iberians  is,  and  has  been 
for  so  many  ages,  by  idioms  of  a  character  entirely 
opposite  ?  How  comes  it  that  the  polysynthetic 
forms  of  the  languages  of  America  extend  from  one 
end  of  that  vast  continent  to  the  other,  and  that  one 
general  grammatical  system  pervades  them  all,  and 
appears  to  have  been,  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
peculiar  to  the  races  of  American  red  men  ?  The 
strong  tendency  of  languages  to  preserve  their 
organic  structure  can  alone  account,  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  for  these  phenomena.  If  such  a  tendency  be 
admitted, — and  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  reason- 
ably denied, — it  must  have  existed  in  the  primitive 
language,  as  well  as  in  those  that  are  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  from  it.  But  when  we  see  that 
these  have  preserved  their  grammatical  characters 
unchanged  for  more  than  4000  years,  we  cannot 
believe  that,  in  the  2000  years  preceding,  according 
to  the  generally  received  chronology,  which  makes 
the  .world  about  6000  years  old,  language  should 
have  suffered  so  many  changes  in  its  organic  struc- 
ture as  to  form  new  languages,  so  essentially  and  so 
entirely  different  from  each  other  in  that  respect,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  difference  which  exists  in  the 
etymology  of  words ;  for  between  the  Chinese  and 
the  Cherokee,  for  instance,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find 
the  least  etymological  affinity ;  and,  if  the  distance 
of  place  is  assigned  as  the  cause,  we  will  instance 
the  Bengalee — a  language  spoken  in  a  country  not 
far  from  China,  and  which  differs  from  the  Chinese 
full  as  much  as  the  Mohawk  and  the  Potawatamee. 
We  are  therefore  forced  into  the  conclusion,  that  all 
the  languages  which  exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
are  not  derived  from  one,  but  that  they  must  be 
divided  into  classes  or  genera,  to  which  must  be 
assigned  separate  and  distinct  origins.  It  is  not  our 
business  to  reconcile  this  theory  with  the  Mosaic 
records ;  we  think,  however,  it  may  be  easily  done 
by  supposing  (to  the  contrary  of  which  there  is 
nothing  in  Scripture)  that,  at  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  the  primitive  language,  its  words  and  its 
forms,  were  entirely  effaced  from  the  memory  of 
man,  and  men  were  left  to  their  own  resources  to 
form  new  ones,  which  they  did  without  reference  to 
any  pre-existing  model.  We  can  in  this  manner 
very  easily  account  for  all  the  differences,  gram- 
matical as  well  as  etymological,  that  exist  between 
languages.  As  to  the  former,  we  need  only  look  to 
the  various  capacities  of  the  human  mind.  As  the 
physical  eye  perceives  objects  differently,  and  ascribes 
to  them  different  shapes  and  colours,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  organ  and  the  point  of  view  from 
which  it  contemplates  them,  so  the  eye  of  the  mind 
receives  ideas  or  mental  perceptions,  according  to  its 
various  capacities,  and  to  different  attending  circum- 
stances. What  we  call  ideas,  are  rapid  perceptions, 
continually  flitting  before  the  mental  eye.  Like 
objects  viewed  through  the  kaleidoscope,  they  pass 
before  us  in  ever-changing  shapes,  and,  in  endea- 
vouring to  fix  them  on  the  memory  by  articulate 
sounds,  the  appearance  of  the  moment  will  decide 
the  form  to  be  given  to  those  representative  signs. 
The  man  of  quick  perceptions  will  try  to  retain  the 
idea  of  a  whole  physical  or  moral  object,  or,  per- 
haps, a  whole  group  of  objects,  in  his  memory,  by 
means  of  one  single  word :  another,  of  slower  com- 
prehension, seeing  or  perceiving  a  part  only,  will 
appropriate  a  word  or  a  syllable  to  the  expression  of 
that  part,  and  another  and  another  to  each  of  the 
2  A  2 
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parts  tliat  he  will  successively  perceive.  In 
this  manner.  >>  ntactic  and  atactic  idioms  have  been 
lively  formed  ;  the  impulse  first  given  has  been 
followed,  and  thus  languages  have  received  various 
organic  or  grammatical  diaracters  and  forms.  Let 
us  give  an  example :  At  the  first  formation  of  a 
language,  one  man,  by  signs  or  otherwise,  asks 
another  to  do  something  ;  the  other,  anxious  to 
express  his  consent  at  once,  and  conceiving  the 
whole  idea,  answers,  folo.  Another  man,  whose 
mind  is  slower  in  its  operations,  divides  the  idea, 
and  answers  in  two  words,  Ego  volo,  or  /  will. 
Another  demand  is  made,  to  which  the  first  man 
does  not  agree ;  he  answers,  Nolo ;  the  other  says, 
Ego  non  volo,  or  /  will  not.  Applying  this  hypo- 
thesis to  all  languages,  and  their  different  forms,  it 
will  be  perceived  how,  in  the  beginning,  they  were 
framed,  and  how  their  various  structures  have  been 
more  or  less  regular,  and  more  or  less  elegant  in 
their  grammatical  analogies,  according  to  the  tem- 
jters  and  capacities  of  the  nations  that  first  formed 
them,  and  of  the  men  that  took  the  lead  in  that  for- 
mation, who  may  not  always  have  been  the  most 
sensible  of  the  whole  band ;  for  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that,  in  those  early  times,  as  in  our  day,  the  affairs 
of  men  were  not  always  directed  by  the  ablest,  but 
oftener,  perhaps,  by  the  most  forward  and  the  most 
presuming  individual.  As  to  the  mechanical  or 
physical  part  of  language,  that  must  have  depended 
on  the  climate  and  on  the  peculiar  organizations  of 
individuals. 

Although  the  component  sounds  of  all  languages 
appear  very  few,  they  are  very  numerous,  if  we  con- 
sider their  almost  imperceptible  shades  and  modes  of 
utterance.  Hence  the  difficulties  that  occur  every- 
where in  acquiring  the  pronunciation  of  foreign 
idioms.  Although  the  organs  of  speech  are  the 
same  in  all  men  and  races  of  men,  great  differences 
are  produced  in  their  utterance  of  sounds,  by  the 
early  habit  of  more  or  less  contracting  or  expanding 
certain  of  the  muscles  of  which  those  organs  are 
composed.  Opening  or  shutting  the  mouth,  letting 
out  the  air  more  or  less  freely  through  the  lungs,  and 
other  similar  causes,  produce  infinite  varieties  in  vo- 
cal sounds  and  consonant  articulations,  analogous  to 
those  that  we  perceive  in  musical  instruments,  which, 
like  the  human  voice,  are  operated  upon  by  touch  or 
pressure,  or  by  the  impulsion  and  expulsion  of  air. 
The  flute  does  not  produce  the  same  sound  with  the 
clarionet  or  French  horn,  nor  the  harpsichord  with 
the  violin.  Even  instruments  of  the  same  kind  pro- 
duce different  effects,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  played  upon.  It  is  so  with  the  hu- 
man organs.  The  first  sounds  that  were  uttered, 
when  each  language  was  first  invented,  gave  tone 
and  colour  to  the  rest,  and  that  depended  on  the  first 
individuals  who  uttered  those  sounds,  and  whom  the 
others  imitated  or  followed.  The  habits,  once  fixed, 
could  not  easily  aftenvards  be  altered.  Each  lan- 
guage, therefore,  had  its  own  articulations,  its  own 
accent,  and  its  own  tones. 

Philosophers  have,  in  general,  been  of  opinion  that 
Uie  invention  of  languages  was  a  very  difficult  task, 
and  that  it  required  a  very  long  time — ages,  perhaps 
— to  bring  an  idiom  to  perfection.  We  are  inclined 
to  be  of  the  contrary  opinion.  God  has  given  to 
man,  as  he  has  to  other  animals,  all  the  faculties  that 
are  necessary  to  attain  the  ends  of  his  creation. 
These  faculties,  in  animals,  we  call  instinct ;  and  by 
whatever  high-sounding  names  our  pride  may  induce 
us  to  call  them  in  ourselves,  they  are,  after  all,  no 
more  than  a  power  given  by  the  Almighty  Being. 
He  made  man  a  social  animal,  because  that  was 
necessary  to  the  purposes  of  his  creation;  for  the  same 
purposes,  it  was  necessary  tliat  men  should  under- 


stand each  other,  that  they  should  exchange  pluns, 
projects  and  ideas.  God,  therefore,  gave  them  the 
means  of  so  doing,  and  these  means  consisted  of  phy- 
sical organs  and  mental  faculties  equal  to  the  tusk. 
By  means  of  these  faculties,  they  soon  found  words 
by  which  to  convey  their  perceptions  of  natural  and 
moral  objects  to  one  another,  and  means  to  retain 
them  in  their  memory  by  some  method  or  order  of 
classification,  without  which  they  would  have  been 
lost  in  a  confusion  of  articulate  sounds.  Hence  it 
has  happened  that  there  is  no  language,  however 
barbarous  or  uncivilized  may  be  the  nation  that  speaks 
it,  that  is  not  systematically  arranged ;  none,  in  short, 
that  has  not  a  method  of  its  own,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  grammar.  They  are  all  reducible  to  certain  gram- 
matical principles,  and  none  has  yet  been  found  that 
cannot  be  so  reduced.  The  American  Philosophical 
Society  has  proved  to  a  demonstration,  that  the  lan- 
guages of  the  aborigines  of  America  are  rich  in 
words  and  in  grammatical  forms,  and  it  has  been 
said,  that  it  would  rather  seem  that  they  were  com- 
posed by  philosophers  in  their  closets,  than  by  sava- 
ges in  the  wilderness.  (See  Report  to  the  Historical 
and  Literary  Committee  and  Correspondence  between 
Mr  Dttponceau  and  Mr  Hec/cewelder,  in  the  Histori- 
cal Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety vol.  i.)  When  the  writer  to  whom  we  allude 
made  use  of  this  expression,  we  believe  that  he  sought 
to  accommodate  himself  to  ideas  generally  received  ; 
for  he  must  have  known  that  languages  are  not  made 
by  philosophers  in  their  closets,  and  he  must  have 
been  aware  of  the  failure  of  all  those  who  attempted 
to  invent  what  they  called  a  philosophical  language. 
Leibnitz,  it  is  said,  once  had  such  an  idea  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  never  tried  to  carry  it  into  execution; 
or,  if  he  did,  he  soon  abandoned  the  senseless  pro- 
ject. To  such  a  degree  was  the  presumption  of  the 
learned  raised,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  that  it  was  thought,  that  an  universal  language 
could  be  made  for  the  use  of  all  mankind.  One  Becher, 
having  heard  a  German  prince  say,  that  lie  would  give 
300  crowns  to  him  who  should  discover  such  a  lan- 
guage, wrote  a  treatise,  in  which  he  asserted,  and 
tried  to  prove,  that  he  had  made  the  discovery.  He 
presented  it  to  the  prince,  who  paid  him  with  compli- 
ments, and  an  invitation  to  dinner.  The  work  is 
entitled  Character  pro  Notitia  Linguarum  universal! 
(Frankfort,  1661),  and  is  now  very  scarce.  In  1668, 
John  Wilkins,  dean  of  Rippon,  and  afterwards  bishop 
of  Chester,  published  a  thick  folio  volume,  entitled 
an  Essay  towards  a  real  Character  and  Philosophical 
Language,  which  contained  an  alphabet,  a  grammar, 
and  a  dictionary  of  his  supposed  perfect  idiom.  Af- 
terwards, a  M.  Faignet,  who  is  called,  in  the  French 
Encyclopaedia,  tresorier  de  France,  but  who,  in  fact, 
was  only  a  receiver  of  public  moneys  in  some  provin- 
cial town,  wrote,  for  that  compilation,  a  scheme  of  a 
philosophical  language,  with  which  the  editors  did 
not  disdain  to  swell  their  work,  and  which  remains 
there  as  a  monument  of  the  folly  and  presumption  of 
mankind.  The  productions  of  this  writer  and  of 
bishop  Wilkins,  show  the  superiority  of  nature  over 
philosophy.  Nature  invents,  philosophy  imitates. 
These  philosophers  had  no  idea  of  grammatical  forms 
except  those  of  the  languages  that  they  knew,  that 
is  to  say,  those  that  they  had  learned  at  college,  and 
those  they  had  received  from  their  nurses.  There- 
fore,  neither  the  monosyllabic  system  of  the  Chinese, 
nor  the  polysynthetic  of  the  Americans,  ever  oc- 
curred to  their  minds  ;  all  the  improvement  that 
they  could  think  of  on  the  forms  which  they  were  fami- 
liar with,  was,  to  apply  to  them  the  principle  of 
little  minds,  uniformity.  To  show  how  they  went 
to  work,  we  will  give  a  few  short  samples  of  their 
respective  inventions.  M.  Faignet  thus  formed,  in 
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his  philosophical  language,  the  substantive  verb  to 


be: 


Infinitive. 
Eire  =  sas 
Avoir  6'6  =  sis 
Devoir  6tie  =  BUS 
Etant  —  sent. 


Indicative  I'nstnt. 
Je  suis  =  josa 
Tueg  =  to  sa 
II  est  =lo  »a 
N(mssonitnes=  no  sa 
Voiia  Stes  =  vo  sa 
Us  sotit  =  zo  sa. 


It  is  needless  to  proceed  farther  :  every  one  will  see 
that  the  structure  of  the  French  language  is  servilely 
imitated,  with  a  little  of  the  Latin;  and  the  only 
improvement,  or  rather  alteration,  is  a  tiresome 
uniformity  in  the  termination  of  words.  Bishop 
Wilkins's  system  is  more  metaphysical,  and  of 
course  more  complicated.  He  affects  an  antithetical 
arrangement  of  his  words,  according  to  the  ideas 
which  they  express  ;  thus  he  says,  if  Da  signifies  God, 
then  ida  must  signify  its  opposite,  or  an  idol;  if 
dab  be  spirit,  odab  will  be  body;  if  dad  be  heaven,  odad 
will  signify  /tell.  With  respect  to  dissyllables,  ifpida 
be  presence .  pid-as  will  be  absence;  if  tadn  he  power, 
tadiis  will  be  impotence,  &c.  His  numerals  are  as 
follows : 

P..bal,    10;  pobol,    20;  pobel,    30. 

Pobar,    100;  pobnr,  200;  pober,  300. 

Pobani,  1000;  pobora,  2000  ;  pobem,  3000. 

Poban,  100,000  ;  pobon,  200,000  ;  poben,  300,000. 


One  thousand 
Pobuin 


six  hundred 
poljur 


sixty 
pobul 


six. 
pobu. 


His  arrangement  of  words  in  regular  rows  of  prefixed 
syllables  and  terminations,  is  very  different  from  the 
order  which  nature  follows  in  all  her  works,  in  the 
structure  of  languages  as  in  every  thing  else.  She 
aims  not  at  a  childish  uniformity.  Hers  is  not  the 
garden  where  "  grove  nods  at  grove  ;  each  alley  has 
a  brother,"  She  delights  on  the  contrary,  in  "  pleas- 
ing intricacies,"  and  every  where  introduces  an  "  art- 
ful wildness,"  to  "  perplex"  while  it  embellishes  the 
scene.  But  not  so  presumptuous  man.  Under  the 
mask  of  a  false  philosophy,  he  sets  himself  up  as  a 
rival  to  nature,  which  he  neither  knows  nor  under- 
stands. True  philosophy,  in  a  more  humble  spirit, 
observes  and  studies  her  noble  works,  contented  to 
admire,  and  not  presuming  to  imitate. 

All  those  who  have  attempted  to  invent  a  new 
language,  have  taken  for  their  models  those  that 
they  were  most  familiar  with.  Father  Lami,  how- 
ever, the  author  of  an  esteemed  French  work  upon 
rhetoric,  speaking  of  the  possibility  of  composing  a 
factitious  idiom,  proposes,  as  a  type,  the  language  of 
the  Mongul  Tartars,  probably  to  make  a  show  of 
some  little  knowledge  he  had  of  that  tongue.  But 
none  of  these  writers  thought  of  framing  a  language 
on  abstract  principles,  founded  on  the  most  natural 
arrangement  and  concatenation  of  ideas :  even  the 
transitive  verbs  of  the  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental 
languages,  including  in  one  word  the  idea  of  the 
objective  as  well  as  of  the  governing  pronoun,  does 
not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  their  minds.  It  would 
liave  been  in  vain,  however,  that  they  should  have 
sought  for  a  system  of  grammatical  forms  more  natu- 
ral than  another,  since,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
all  the  existing  grammatical  systems,  differing  as 
they  do  from  each  other,  are  equally  the  work  of 
nature,  operating  through  the  minds  of  men,  pos- 
sessing various  physical  and  moral  qualities,  and 
producing  different  results,  though  all  equally  tend- 
ing to  the  same  end — the  intercourse  of  human  minds 
with  each  other,  through  the  medium  of  the  organs 
of  speech. 

We  will  not,  therefore,  stop  to  inquire  whether 
any  of  the  existing  languages  are  more  perfect  than 
the  others.  Perfection  is  relative  to  its  object. 
Whatever  is  adequate  to  the  end  for  which  it  was 
made,  cannot  be  improved  but  with  respect,  to  some 


new  objects,  to  which  the  times  or  circumstance! 
require  that  it  should  be  adapted.  And  that  im- 
provement in  language  is  the  work  of  nature,  not  of 
philosophy,  literature,  or  science.  Necess-ity  some- 
times, and  sometimes  caprice,  introduces  new  words 
into  a  language,  and  chance  directs  the  choice.  The 
same  process  takes  place  in  the  improvement  of 
languages,  or  rather  in  the  additions  made  to  them, 
as  in  their  formation.  Words  are  borrowed  from 
neighbouring  idioms,  or  framed  by  analogy  from 
those  in  common  use,  by  the  first  man  who  thinks 
he  lias  occasion  for  them,  and  they  are  adopted,  or 
not,  by  the  multitude,  as  chance  or  fashion  directs. 
Words  are  often  introduced  without  necessity,  and 
without  much  regard  to  euphony,  or  the  genius  of 
the  idiom.  It  has  lately  become  fashionable  to  say 
approval  for  approbation,  withdrawal  instead  of  with- 
drawing; and  many  other  similar  new-coined  words 
are  gradually  coming  into  use.  These  innovations 
make  the  language  more  copious,  not  more  perfect. 
The  synonymes,  in  process  of  time,  assume  shades  of 
difference  in  their  meaning,  which  are  not  thought  of 
when  the  words  are  first  used.  But  we  are  con- 
stantly asked  whether  the  Greek,  that  enchants  us 
so  much  in  the  works  of  Homer  and  Pindar,  is  not  a 
more  perfect  language  than,  for  instance,  the  Iro- 
quois,  or  the  Algorikin.  We  answer,  that  it  is  not. 
We  must  not  confound  perfection  with  cultivation. 
The  wild  rose  that  grows  in  our  forests  is  not  less  a 
perfect  flower  than  that  which  adorns  our  gardens. 
The  latter  is  more  pleasing  to  our  fastidious  senses; 
but  will  even  the  most  skilful  gardener  dare  to  say 
that  he  has  perfected  the  work  of  his  Creator?  Lan- 
guages are  instruments  which  have  come  perfect 
from  the  heads  of  the  makers.  But  they  are  played 
on  better  or  worse  by  different  artists.  Homer  played 
well  on  the  Greek:  he  would  have  played  equally 
well  on  the  Iroquois.  If  we  are  to  judge  of  the 
perfection  of  a  language  by  the  method  and  regularity 
of  its  grammatical  forms,  that  of  the  Lenni  Lenape, 
of  which  we  have  an  excellent  grammar,  by  Zeisber- 
ger,  published  in  the  third  volume  of  the  new  series 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Transactions,  is  far 
superior  to  our  own  English,  the  most  anomalous  of 
all  idioms,  made  up  almost  entirely  of  monosyllables, 
full  of  sibilants  and  inarticulate  vowel  sounds ;  in 
short,  a  language  which,  a  priori,  would  be  probably 
pronounced  barbarous  and  uncouth — but  hear  that, 
instrument  played  upon  by  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Dry- 
den,  Pope!  If  you  think  that  it  is  the  superior  per- 
fection of  the  language  that  ravishes  your  senses,  and 
carries  you  up  to  the  third  heavens,  you  will  be  much 
mistaken.  It  is  only  the  talent  of  the  immortal  artists. 
It  is  the  art  of  the  gardener,  who  has  cultivated  this 
wild  tree,  and  made  it  produce  delicious  fruits.  But 
the  perfection  of  a  language  does  not  consist  in  the 
regularity  or  in  the  anomaly  of  its  forms,  in  its  being 
compounded  of  monosyllables  or  polysyllables,  or  of 
such  or  such  consonant  or  vowel  sounds  predominat- 
ing in  its  utterance.  Nature  in  this,  as  in  all  her 
other  works,  delights  in  variety.  The  imperial  lily 
and  the  humble  violet  are  alike  perfect  flowers;  the 
barren  pine,  the  stately  oak,  and  the  fragrant  orange- 
tree,  are  alike  perfect  plants,  various  in  their  organi- 
zation and  in  their  structure,  but  all  adequate  to  the 
end  for  which  they  were  created.  Languages  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  communication  between  men, 
and  all  are  adequate  to  that  end.  We  have  heard 
that  the  Chinese  language  is  so  imperfect,  that  men 
are  obliged,  in  conversation,  in  order  to  explain  their 
meaning,  to  trace,  with  their  fingers,  in  the  air,  the 
figure  of  written  characters.  This  is  exaggerated. 
We  have  seen  sensible  and  intelligent  Chinese,  who 
have  assured  us  that  they  never  are  at  a  loss  to 
explain  their  ideas  by  spoken  words.  .  It  happens, 
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sometimes,  even  in  speaking  English,  that  when  we 
use  a  won!  which,  being  differently  wrilten,  has  dif- 
iui';iiiin»s,  \\c  spell  that  word,  to  show  in  what 
sense  we  understand  it.  The  Chinese  probably  do 
the  same,  by  means  of  their  characters,  but  not  to 
the  extent  that  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  or  incor- 
rect information,  has  induced  some  writers  to  main- 
t;.iii.  In  the  same  manner,  those  who  have  lived 
I. nu  among  the  Indians,  all  concur  in  assuring  us 
Unit  those  nations  converse  with  one  another,  on  all 
subjects,  in  their  own  idioms,  with  the  greatest  ease. 
Our  missionaries  preach  to  them,  and  find  no  difficulty 
in  making  them  understand  the  abstract  doctrines  of 
our  religion;  and  what  must  dispel  every  doubt  upon 
this  point  is,  that  the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments has  been  translated,  by  the  venerable  Eliot, 
into  the  language  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians. 

Let  us  cease,  therefore,  to  speak  of  the  comparative 
perfection  of  languages  with  respect  to  each  other. 
They  are  various  instruments  formed  by  nature, 
which  genius  may  cultivate  and  render  more  pleas- 
ing to  our  senses,  but  not  more  adequate  to  their  end, 
and  the  organization  of  which  no  talent  can  change, 
and  no  genius  can  imitate.  If  it  be  true,  as  we 
firmly  believe,  that  languages  were  various  in  their 
original  formation,  after  the  traces  of  the  primitive 
language  had,  by  the  divine  will,  been  entirely 
obliterated  from  the  minds  of  men,  it  becomes  need- 
less to  inquire  whether  the  first  language  was  mono- 
syllabic or  polysyllabic,  and  whether  the  first  words 
were  formed  by  onomatopeia — from  an  imitation  of 
natural  sounds.  No  doubt  there  are,  in  every  lan- 
guage, words  which  have  been  formed  by  that  kind 
of  process,  even  in  modern  times,  as,  for  instance, 
the  word  bomb.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  this  has 
been  a  general  rule.  In  most  of  the  Indian  languages, 
the  word  which  signifies  thunder  has  no  resemblance 
to  the  noise  made  by  that  explosion :  for  instance,  in 
the  Chickasaw,  it  is  elloha  ;  Creek,  tenitke ;  Huron, 
inon ;  Cadoes,  deshinin ;  Nootka,  tufa ;  and  there 
are  many  other  languages  in  which,  in  that  word,  no 
symptoms  of  onomatopeia  appear.  It  is  curious, 
however,  to  find  that,  in  the  language  of  the  Ar- 
kansas, the  word  for  thunder  is  tonno,  and  in  that  of 
the  Yaos,  called  by  De  Laet  Jaivi  (a  people  of 
Guiana,  now  extinct),  it  is  tonimeru.  Chance  will 
produce  such  similarities,  which,  when  thus  isolated, 
prove  nothing  for  or  against  the  affinity  of  languages, 
or  their  derivation  from  each  other. 

LANGUAGES.     See  Philology. 

LANGUEDOC  ;  before  the  revolution,  a  large 
province  of  France,  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  ; 
hounded  east  by  the  Rhone,  which  separates  it  from 
Dauphiny,  the  county  of  Venaissin,  and  Provence  ; 
youth  by  Roussillon  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  west  by 
(Jascony,  and  north  by  Forez,  Quercy  and  Rouergue. 
Its  extent  was  about  270  miles  in  length,  and  120  in 
breadth.  The  land  is,  in  general,  very  fertile  in 
grain,  fruits,  and  wine.  Toulouse  was  the  capital 
of  Upper,  and  Montpellier  the  capital  of  Lower 
Languedoc.  It  is  now  divided  into  the  eight  fol- 
lowing departments: 

Department.  Chief  Towns. 

Oard,  Nlme». 

Herault,  Montpellier. 

Ardft.rhe,  Privas. 

>•  •/• '•!•«-,  Monde. 

Tarn,  Alby. 

Upper  Garonne  Toulouse. 

Aiide,  Carcassonne. 

Upper  Loire,  Le  Puy. 

(See  Departments.) 

le  celebrated  ranal  of  Languedoc  commences  at 
Cette,  mid.  joins  the  Garonne  near  Toulouse,  forming 
a  communication  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Atlantic.  It  was  constructed  in  the  reign  of 


Louis  XIV.,  and  is  about  140  miles  in  length.    Sec 
Canals. 

LANIARD,  or  LANNIERS  ;  a  short  piece  of 
rope  or  line,  fastened  to  several  machines  in  a  ship, 
and  serving  to  secure  them  in  a  particular  place,  or 
to  manage  them  more  conveniently :  such  are  the 
laniards  of  the  gun-ports,  the  laniards  of  the  buoy, 
the  laniard  of  the  cat-hook,  &c.  The  principal 
laniards  used  in  a  ship  are  those  employed  to 
extend  the  shrouds  and  stays  of  the  mast  by  their 
communication  with  the  dead-eyes  and  hearts,  so 
^rl  to  form  a  sort  of  mechanical  power  resembling 
that  of  a  tackle. 

LANIGERA ;  the  specific  appellation  of  the  chin- 
chilla of  South  America.  The  animal  which  fur- 
nishes the  beautiful  fur  known  by  the  name  of 
chinchilla,  has,  until  very  recently,  been  almost 
entirely  unknown  to  naturalists,  except  through 
the  imperfect  account  given  by  the  abbe  Molina, 
in  his  natural  history  of  Chile.  Living  specimens 
have  occasionally  been  brought  to  Europe.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  these  specimens  all  died  about 
the  period  of  their  arrival,  and  no  opportunity  was 
allowed  of  examining  them  alive.  The  British  zoolo- 
gical society  have  recently  been  more  fortunate  in 
receiving  a  living  specimen  in  good  health,  from 
which  they  have  published  a  beautiful  representa- 
tion of  the  animal,  accompanied  by  an  accurate 
description  of  its  characters.  This  we  copy  from 
the  first  number  of  the  Delineation  of  the  Gardens 
and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society,  along 
with  Molina's  account  of  the  habits  of  the  animal. 
The  length  of  the  body  in  this  specimen  is  about 
nine  inches,  and  that  of  the  tail  nearly  five.  Its 
proportions  are  close-set,  and  its  limbs  compara- 
tively short,  the  posterior  being  considerably  longer 
than  the  anterior.  The  fur  is  long,  close,  woolly, 
somewhat  crisped  and  entangled ;  grayish  or  ash- 
coloured  above,  and  paler  beneath.  The  form  of 
the  head  resembles  that  of  the  rabbit.  The  eyes 
are  full,  large,  and  black,  and  the  ears  broad,  naked, 
rounded  at  the  tips,  and  nearly  as  long  as  the  head. 
The  mustaches  are  plentiful  and  very  long,  the  long- 
est being  twice  the  length  of  the  head,  some  of  them 
black,  and  others  white.  Four  short  toes,  with  a 
distinct  rudiment  of  a  thumb,  terminate  the  anterior 
feet :  and  the  posterior  are  furnished  with  the  same 
number ;  three  of  them  long,  the  middle  more  pro- 
duced than  the  two  lateral  ones,  and  the  fourth, 
external  to  the  others,  very  short,  and  placed  far 
behind.  On  all  these  toes  the  claws  are  short,  and 
nearly  hidden  by  tufts  of  bristly  hairs.  The  tail  is 
about  half  the  length  of  the  body,  of  equal  thickness 
throughout,  and  covered  with  long  bushy  hairs.  It 
is  usually  kept  turned  up  towards  the  back,  but  not 
reverted,  as  in  the  squirrels.  The  chinchilla,  says 
Molina,  is  another  species  of  field-rat,  in  great 
estimation  for  the  extreme  fineness  of  its  wool,  if  a 
rich  fur,  as  delicate  as  the  silken  webs  of  the  garden 
spiders,  may  be  so  termed.  It  is  of  an  ash-gray, 
and  sufficiently  long  for  spinning.  The  little  animal 
which  produces  it  is  six  inches  long  from  the  nose  to 
the  root  of  the  tail,  with  small,  pointed  ears,  a  short 
muzzle,  teeth  like  the  house  rat,  and  a  tail  of 
moderate  length,  clothed  with  a  delicate  fur.  It 
lives  in  burrows  under  ground,  in  the  open  country 
of  the  northern  provinces  of  Chile,  and  is  fond  of 
being  in  company  with  others  of  its  species.  It 
feeds  upon  the  roots  of  various  bulbous  plants, 
which  grow  abundantly  in  those  parts,  and  produces, 
twice  a  year,  five  or  six  young  ones.  It  is  so  docile 
and  mild  in  temper,  that,  if  taken  into  the  hands,  it 
neither  bites  nor  tries  to  escape.  If  placed  in  the 
bosom,  it  remains  there  as  quiet  as  if  it  were  in  fts 
own  nest.  This  extraordinary  placidity  may  possibly 
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be  due  to  its  pusillanimity.  As  it  is  peculiarly 
cleanly,  there  can  be  no  fear  of  its  soiling  the  clothes 
of  those  who  handle  it,  or  of  its  communicating-  any 
bad  smell  to  them,  for  it  is  entirely  free  from  that  ill 
odour  which  characterizes  the  other  species  of  rats. 
Fur  tin's  reason  it  might  well  be  kept  in  houses  with 
no  annoyance,  and  at  a  trifling  expense,  which  would 
be  abundantly  repaid  by  the  profits  on  its  wool. 
The  ancient  Peruvians,  who  were  far  more  indus- 
trious than  the  moderns,  made  of  this  wool  coverlets 
for  beds  and  valuable  stuffs.  To  the  account  of  its 
habits  given  by  Molina,  we  can  only  add,  that  it 
usually  sits  on  its  haunches,  and  is  even  able  to 
raise  itself  up  and  stand  upon  its  hinder  feet.  It 
feeds  in  a  sitting  posture,  grasping  its  food,  and 
conveying  it  to  its  mouth  by  means  of  its  fore  paws. 
In  its  temper  it  is  generally  mild  and  tractable,  but 
it  will  not  always  suffer  itself  to  be  handled  without 
resistance,  and  sometimes  bites  the  hand  which 
attempts  to  fondle  it,  when  not  in  a  humour  to  be 
played  with.  Although  a  native  of  the  Alpine 
valleys  of  Chile,  and,  consequently,  subjected,  in 
its  own  country,  to  the  effects  of  a  low  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere,  against  which  its  thick  coat 
affords  an  admirable  protection,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  keep  it,  during  the  winter,  in  a  moder- 
ately warm  room,  and  a  piece  of  flannel  was  even 
introduced  into  its  sleeping  apartment,  for  its  greater 
comfort ;  but  this  indulgence  was  most  pertinaciously 
rejected,  and,  as  often  as  the  flannel  was  replaced, 
so  often  was  it  dragged  by  the  little  animal  into  the 
outer  compartment  of  the  cage,  where  it  amused 
itself  with  pulling  it  about,  rolling  it  up,  and 
shaking  it  with  its  feet  and  teeth.  In  other 
respects,  it  has  exhibited  but  little  playfulness, 
and  gives  few  signs  of  activity,  seldom  disturbing 
its  usual  quietude  by  any  sudden  or  extraordinary 
gambols,  but  occasionally  displaying  strong  symp- 
toms of  alarm  when  startled  by  any  unusual  occur- 
rence. It  is,  in  fact,  a  remarkably  tranquil  and 
peaceable  animal,  unless  when  its  timidity  gets  the 
better  of  its  gentleness. 

A  second  individual  of.  this  interesting  species  has 
lately  been  added  to  the  collection  by  the  kindness 
of  lady  Knighton,  in  whose  possession  it  had  remained 
for  twelve  months  previous.  This  specimen  is  larger 
in  size  and  rougher  in  its  fur  than  the  one  above 
described :  its  colour  is  also  less  uniformly  gray, 
deriving  a  somewhat  mottled  appearance  from  the 
numerous  blackish  spots  which  are  scattered  over 
the  back  and  sides.  It  is  possible  this  may  be  the 
Peruvian  variety,  mentioned  in  the  extract  from 
Schmidtmeyer's  Travels,  as  furnishing  a  less  delicate 
and  valuable  fur  than  the  Chilian  animal.  It  is 
equally  good  tempered  and  mild  in  its  disposition, 
and,  probably  in  consequence  of  having  been 
cloiniciliated  in  a  private  house,  instead  of  having 
been  exhibited  in  a  public  collection,  is  much  more 
tame  and  playful.  In  its  late  abode,  it  was  frequently 
suffered  to  run  about  the  room,  when  it  would  show 
off  its  agility  by  leaping  to  the  height  of  the  table. 
Its  food  consisted  principally  of  dry  herbage,  such  as 
hay  and  clover,  on  which  it  appears  to  have  thriven 
trrcatly.  That  of  the  society's  original  specimen  has 
hitherto  been  chiefly  grain  of  various  kinds,  and 
succulent  roots.  U  hen  the  new  comer  was  i'.rst 
introduced,  it  was  placed  in  the  same  cage  with  the 
other  specimen  ;  but  the  latter  appeared  by  no  means 
disposed  to  submit  to  the  presence  of  the  intruder. 
A  ferocious  kind  of  scuffling  light  immediately  ensued 
between  them,  and  the  latter  would  unquestionably 
have  fallen  a  victim,  had  it  not  been  rescued.  Since 
that  time,  they  have  inhabited  separate  cages,  placed 
side  by  side.  Such  an  isolated  fact  can,  of  course, 
nave  little  weight  in  opposition  to  the  testimony  ol 


Molina,  that  the  chinchilla  is  fond  of  company.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  a  remarkable  circumstance,  and  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  in  illustration  of  the  habits  of  these 
animals. 

LANJUINAIS,  JEAN  DENIS,  count  de,  peer  of 
France,  member  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions  and 
belles-lettres  for  thirty-eight  years,  a  staunch  defender 
of  liberal  institutions,  was  born  March  12,  1753,  at 
Ilennes,  of  respectable  parents.     In  1771,  he  became 
an  advocate  in  Rennes  ;  in  1775,  professor  of  the 
canon   law ;    in    1779,   member  of    the   estates   of 
Brittany  ;  in  1789,  member  of  the  third  estate  in  the 
constituent  assembly,  and,  at  a  later  period,  of  the 
convention.      He  was  the  first  in  the  states  general, 
who,  in  the  report  on  the  state  of  things  in  his  pro- 
vince   (Brittany),    gave   a  faithful   picture  of    the 
>ppressions  committed  by  the  nobility,  and  declared 
the  following  measures  to  be  the  general  wish  .of  the 
nation — the  abolition  of  feudal  rights  ;  the  abolition 
of  the  nobility,  and  the  establishment  of  a  representa- 
tive   constitutional    government ;    offering,    at    the 
same   time,  in  the  name  of  his  constituency — the 
senechausse  of  Rennes — to  give  up  its  privileges  of 
xemption  from  several  taxes,  &c.,  though  enjoyed 
from  ancient  times.     He  opposed,  with  courage  and 
energy,  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  privileged 
class  and  the  intrigues  of  Mirabeau,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  resisted,  with  equal  firmness,  the  violence  of 
the  Mountain  party.     The  object  of  his  wishes  was 
constitutional  liberty  ;  and,  when  the  republic  was 
proclaimed,  and  Louis  X  VI.  was  denounced,  he  was 
as  zealous  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  his  prince  as  he 
had  been,  and  continued  to  be,  for  the  rights  of  the 
nation.     Attacked  by  the  Maratists,  and  even  threat- 
ened in  the  convention  by  a  crowd  of  insurgents,  he 
displayed  great  courage  and  dignity.     He  afterwards 
retired  to  Rennes,  where,  proscribed  by  the  Jacobins, 
he   lived  eight  months  in   concealment.     He  owed 
his  preservation  to  his  faithful  wife,  and  the  heroic 
fidelity  of  his  servant,  Julie  Poirier,  whom  Legouve 
has  celebrated  in  his  poem  Merite  des  Femmes.  After 
the  downfall  of  the  terrorists,  Lanjuinais  again  took 
his  seat  in  the  convention.     Soon  after,  he  was  chosen 
president,  and  opposed  the  usurpations  of  Bonaparte. 
March  22,  1800,  he  was  made  senator.     Though  he 
had  opposed  the  consulate  for  life,  and  the  elevation 
of  Bonaparte  to  the  throne,  the  emperor  named  him 
commander  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  created  him 
count.     In  1814,  Lanjuinais  voted  for  the  deposition 
of  Napoleon  and  the  establishment  of  the  provisory 
government,  and  aided  in  preparing  the  constitution 
proposed  by  the  senate.     Louis  XVIII.  made  him  a 
peer,  June  4,  1814.     During  the  hundred  days,  he 
repeatedly  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Napoleon,  and  voted  against  the  acte  additionnel. 
Napoleon  approved  of  his   election,  by  the  city  of 
Paris,  to  the  house  of  representatives,  and  his  eleva- 
tion by  that  body  to  the  place  of  their  president. 
After  the  second  restoration,  Lanjuinais  opposed,  in 
the  chamber  of  peers,  all  the  extravagant  and  arro- 
gant pretensions  of  the  clergy,  defended  the  liberty 
of   the   press  and   individual   freedom,  the   law  of 
election  and  the  charter.      He  voted  against  the  war 
with  Spain,  against  the  reduction  of  the  rentes,  and 
the  septennial  elections  of  the  chamber.  The  speeches 
ami  writings  of  count  Lanjuinais  are  profound  and 
comprehensive.     Among  the  latter  are  his  AJemoires 
stir  la  Religion,  which  is  directed  against  the  exten- 
sion of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ;  his  Constitutions 
de  la  Nation  Fran^aise  (2  vols.,  1819)  ;  his  work  on 
the  three  Concordat**,  and  some  historical  essays, 
chiefly  in  the  Revue  encyclopedique.   In  1808,  he  was 
elected  amciul>erof  the  institute,  in  the  class  of  inscrip- 
tions and  belles-lettres;  and, in  1816,  the  king  con  finned 
him  in  this  place.    Lanjuinais  died  January  15,  1827. 
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LANSDOWNE,  WILLIAM  PETTY,  marquis  of, 
was  born  in  1737.  He  succeeded  to  the  Irish  title 
of  earl  of  Shelburne,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1761,  and,  in  1763,  obtained  the  office  of  president  of 
the  board  of  trade,  which  he  resigned  to  join  the 
opposition  led  by  Mr  Pitt  (lord  Chatham),  with  whom 
he  returned  to  office  in  1766.  When  a  change  of 
ministry  took  place,  in  1768,  he  was  again  displaced, 
»;nd  continued  to  be  a  parliamentary  antagonist  of 
ministers  till  1782,  when  he  was  nominated  secretary 
of  state  for  the  foreign  department.  On  the  death  of 
the  premier,  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  he  was 
succeeded  by  lord  Shelburne,  who  was  soon  obliged 
to  give  way  to  the  coalition  between  lord  North  and 
Mr  Fox.  In  1784,  he  became  an  English  peer,  by 
the  titles  of  marquis  of  Lansdowne  and  earl  of 
Wyeombe.  He  now  employed  himself  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  science  and  literature,  and  collected  a  valuable 
library,  the  MSS.  belonging  to  which  were,  after  his 
death,  purchased  for  the  British  museum.  His  death 
took  place  in  1805.  Lord  Lansdowne  was  twice 
married.  By  his  second  wife,  lady  Louisa  Fitzpatrick, 
he  became  the  father  of  the  present  marquis. 

LANTERN  (latcrna,  Lat.;  lanterne,  Fr.) ;  a  com- 
mon contrivance  to  carry  a  lamp  or  candle  in,  being 
a  kind  of  cover  usually  made  of  tin,  with  sashes  of 
some  transparent  matter,  as  glass,  horn,  &c.,  to 
transmit  the  light.  Theopompus,  a  Greek  comic  poet, 
and  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum,  are  the  first  who 
have  spoken  of  this  kind  of  illumination.  In  the 
Antiquites  d' Herculanium,  vol.  viii.,  will  be  found 
represented  a  collection  of  ancient  lanterns,  one  of 
which,  of  a  round  form,  was  discovered  in  one  of  the 
great  roads  of  Herculaneum,  in  1760,  and  another, 
1764,  at  Pompeii,  in  the  vestibule  of  a  house,  by 
the  side  of  a  human  skeleton.  The  use  to  which 
these  instruments  were  put  was  various.  A  modern 
author  has  stated,  without  sufficient  proof,  however, 
that  the  games  of  the  circus,  at  Rome,  and  the 
sacred  games  in  Greece,  were  celebrated  by  this 
kind  of  light.  Plutarch  expressly  says  that  they 
were  used  in  augury.  It  is  more  certain  still  that 
they  were  common  among  the  military,  and  were 
always  carried  before  any  troops  who  had  to  march 
by  night.  These  were  borne  upon  the  top  of  a  pike, 
and  were  constructed  of  a  fashion  to  throw  light  only 
behind  them. 

Dark  Lantern ;  one  with  only  a  single  opening, 
which  may  also  be  closed  up  when  the  light  is  to  be 
entirely  hidden,  or  opened  when  there  is  occasion  for 
its  assistance  to  discover  some  object. — See  Magic 
Lantern. 

Feast  of  Lanterns,  in  China ;  a  celebrated  feast 
held  on  the  15th  day  of  the  first  month,  and  thus 
denominated  from  the  immense  number  of  lanterns 
hung  out  of  the  houses,  and  in  the  streets,  the  num- 
ber of  which  has  been  reported  even  to  exceed 
200,000,000.  Some  of  these  have  been  valued  at 
2000  crowns.  They  are  adorned  with  gilding,  paint- 
ing, japanning,  sculpture,  &c.  The  size  of  many  of 
these  lanterns  is  represented  to  be  quite  huge :  some 
reach  nearly  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  They  are  con- 
structed so  as  to  resemble  halls  or  chambers;  and 
two  or  three  such  machines  together  would  make  a 
handsome  house;  so  that  the  Chinese  eat,  lodge, 
receive  visits,  have  balls,  and  act  plays,  in  a  lantern. 
They  light  up  in  them  an  infinite  number  of  torches 
or  lamps,  which  at  a  distance,  have  a  beautiful  effect. 
In  these  they  exhibit  various  kinds  of  shows  to  divert 
the  people.  Besides  these  enormous  machines,  there 
is  a  multitude  of  smaller  ones,  which  usually  consist 
of  six  faces  or  lights,  eacli  about  four  feet  high,  anc 
one  and  a  half  broad,  framed  in  wood,  finely  gilt  anc 
adorned :  over  these  they  stretch  a  fine  transparent 
silk,  curiously  painted  with  flowers,  trees,  and  some- 


imes  with  human  figures :  the  painting  is  very 
ixiraordinury,  and  the  colours  extremely  bright ; 
ind  when  the  torches  are  lighted,  the  appearance  is 
exceedingly  striking  and  lively. 

In  architecture,  lantern  signifies  a  little  dome  raised 
over  the  roof  of  a  building,  to  give  light,  and  serve 
as  a  sort  of  crowning  to  the  fabric.  The  same  term 
s  likewise  used  for  a  square  cage  of  carpentry  placed 
over  the  ridge  of  a  corridor  or  gallery,  between  two 
rows  of  shops  (as  in  the  royal  exchange,  London),  to 
'llumine  them. 

The  lantern,  on  ship-board,  is  a  well-known  ma- 
chine, of  which  there  are  many  in  a  ship,  particularly 
br  the  purpose  of  directing  the  course  of  other  ships 
in  a  fleet  or  convoy ;  such  as  the  poop  and  top- 
antern. 

LANTERN  FLY  (fulgord);  a  genus  of  insects, 
belonging  to  the  hemiptera,  and  closely  allied  to  the 
locusts  and  grasshoppers,  from  which  it  is  distin- 
guished by  the  great  prolongation  of  the  head.  Few 
circumstances  are  more  remarkable  than  the  phos- 
phoric light  emitted  by  some  insects,  as  by  the  glow- 
worm and  fire-fly,  but  more  especially  by  the  species 
under  consideration.  This  is  said  to  possess  this 
lucid  quality  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  as  to  be  used  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  they  are  found, 
for  the  purposes  of  illumination.  The  largest  of  these 
insects  is  the  F.  laternaria,  which  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  South  America.  Madame  Merian  gives 
an  entertaining  account  of  the  alarm  into  which  she 
was  thrown  by  the  light  produced  from  them,  before 
she  was  apprized  of  their  shining  nature.  It  appears 
the  Indians  brought  her  a  number  of  the  lantern  flies, 
shut  up  in  a  box.  During  the  night,  they  made  such 
a  noise,  that  they  awoke  her,  and  induced  her  to 
open  the  box,  when,  to  her  astonishment  and  affright, 
a  strong  light  proceeded  from  it,  and  as  many  of  the 
insects  as  left  it,  so  many  flames  appeared.  There 
are  many  other  species  of  these  flies,  one  of  which — 
the  Chinese — almost  equals  the  South  American  in 
splendour.  In  both  of  those,  the  light  proceeds  from 
the  elongated  and  hollow  part  of  the  head,  no  other 
portion  of  the  animal  being  luminous.  A  full  account 
of  all  the  species  will  be  found  in  Fabricius,  Syst. 
Rhyng.j  and  Olivier,  Encycl.  Method,  article  Ful- 
gore. 

LANZI,  LUIGI,  the  celebrated  archaiologist,  was 
born  at  Treia,  in  the  Mark  of  Ancona,  in  June,  1731, 
and  became  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a  member  of 
the  order.  He  made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
field  of  classical  studies,  and  the  ruins  of  Rome 
awakened  his  curiosity  to  the  examination  of  the 
remains  of  ancient  art,  in  treating  of  which,  lie 
evinced  profound  learning  and  critical  acuteness. 
From  Rome,  Lanzi  went  to  Florence,  and  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  all  the  masterpieces  of  art  col- 
lected there.  In  1782,  he  published  a  Guida  della 
Galleria  di  Firenze,  on  which  he  laboured  during  the 
rest  of  his  life.  This  work  not  only  satisfied  the 
inquirer  by  its  extensive  learning,  but  amused  the 
mere  searcher  after  pleasure,  by  its  pleasing  descrip- 
tions. He  was  chosen  president  of  the  Crusca,  in 
1807,  on  account  of  the  purity  of  his  language.  A 
patriotic  feeling  had  engaged  Lanzi  in  the  study  of 
Etruscan  antiquity,  which  was  then  little  cultivated. 
Learned  Tuscans,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  had  attempted  to  elevate  Etruscan  civiliza- 
tion, by  maintaining  that  the  Etruscan  religion  and 
mythology  were  entirely  unaffected  by  Grecian  in- 
fluence. Lanzi's  researches  led  him  to  form  a  different 
opinion.  The  remains  of  the  Etruscan  language  and 
art  denoted,  in  his  opinion,  a  Grecian  origin.,  and, 
disclaiming  all  national  vanity,  he  openly  maintained 
the  prevailing  influence  of  Greece  on  Etruscan  civi- 
lization. German  scholars  have  adopted  his  opinion. 
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A  critical  method  and  profound  erudition  render  his 
Saggio  di  Lingua  Etrusca  e  di  altre  antiche  d' Italia, 
per  servire  alia  Storia  de'  Popoli,  delle  Lirtgue  e 
delle  Belle  Arti  (Home,  1789,  3  vols.),  a  classical 
work.  Lanzi  next  undertook  a  history  of  the  art 
of  painting  in  Italy,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany  (who  died  in  1824) ;  and  this 
work  is  of  equal  merit  with  that  just  mentioned. 
The  charms  of  his  style  render  this  erudite  produc- 
tion highly  attractive.  Of  this  Storia  pittorica  dell' 
Italia  dal  Risorgimento  delle  Belle  Arti  fin  presso  al 
Fine  del  XP^IH.  Secolo,  the  third  edition  (Bassano, 
1809,  G  vols.)  deserves  the  preference,  as  containing 
his  own  last  additions.  The  first  edition  appeared 
in  1795,  the  fourth  in  1822  (Florence;  English,  by 
Thomas  Roscoe,  London,  1828).  His  Inquiries 
respecting  the  Etruscan  Vases,  so  called  (Florence, 
1806),  is  a  work  of  great  learning,  the  most  valuable 
treasures  of  which  have  been  still  more  generally 
diffused  by  Milliii.  He  also  published  Latin  Inscrip 
tions,  which  are  much  esteemed,  a  translation  of 
Hesiod's  Works  and  Days,  and  some  theological 
productions,  the  fruit  of  his  last  years.  Since  his 
death,  which  took  place  March  30,  1811,  some  of 
them  have  been  collected  by  the  cavalier  Onofrio 
Boni,  in  the  Opere  Postume  (Florence,  1817,  2  vols., 
4to).  Inghirami  published,  in  1824,  a  new  edition, 
with  corrections  and  additions,  of  Lanzi's  Notizie  della 
Scultura  degli  Antichi,  with  engravings.  As  a  man, 
Lanzi  was  amiable,  and  readily  assisted  others  in 
their  researches  and  learned  labours.  He  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  at  Florence,  where  the 
remains  of  so  many  great  men  repose.  Onofrio  Boni 
of  Crotona  has  written  an  Elogio  dell'  Ab.  D.  Luigi 
Lanzi,  and  the  abbate  J.  B.  Zannoni,  sub-librarian  at 
Florence,  a  biography  of  this  distinguished  man. 

LAOCOON,  a  priest  of  Neptune  (according  to 
some,  of  Apollo),  at  Troy,  after  the  pretended  retreat 
of  the  Greeks,  was  sacrificing  a  bull  to  Neptune,  on 
the  shore,  when  two  enormous  serpents  appeared 
swimming  from  the  island  of  Tenedos,  and  advanced 
towards  the  altar.  The  people  fled  ;  but  Laocoon 
and  his  sons  fell  victims  to  the  monsters.  The  sons 
were  first  attacked,  and  then  the  father,  who  at- 
tempted to  defend  them.  Wreathing  themselves 
round  him,  the  serpents  raised  their  heads  high  above 
him,  while,  in  his  agony,  he  endeavoured  to  extricate 
himself  from  their  folds.  They  then  hastened  to  the 
temple  of  Pallas,  where,  placing  themselves  at  the 
foot  of  the  goddess,  they  hid  themselves  under  her 
shield.  The  people  saw,  in  this  omen,  Laocoon's 
punishment  for  his  impiety,  in  having  pierced  with 
his  spear  the  wooden  horse,  which  was  consecrated 
to  Minerva.  Thus  Virgil  (;En.  ii.  199)  relates  the 
story.  Other  authors,  for  instance,  Hyginus,  give 
different  accounts,  though  agreeing  in  the  main  points. 
The  story  has  frequently  furnished  a  subject  to  the 
poets.  Sophocles  introduced  it  into  a  tragedy.  But 
it  is  chiefly  interesting  to  us,  as  having  given  occa- 
sion to  one  of  the  finest  works  of  sculpture — the 
group  of  Laocoon,  now  in  the  Vatican.  This  was 
discovered  in  1506,  by  some  persons  digging  in  a 
vineyard,  on  the  site  of  the  baths  of  Titus'.  Pope 
Julius  II.  bought  it  for  an  annual  pension,  and  placed 
it  in  the  Belvedere,  in  the  Vatican,  where  it  has  again 
been  placed  since  its  restoration  from  Paris.  The 
preservation  is  perfect,  except  that  the  right  arm  of 
Laocoon  was  wanting  :  this  was  restored  by  a  skilful 
pupil  of  Michael  Angelo  This  group  is  so  perfect  a 
work,  so  grand,  so  instructive  for  the  student  of  the 
fine  arts,  that  many  authors  of  all  nations,  particularly 
Germans,  have  written  on  it ;  of  whom  we  may  men. 
tion  Goethe,  Heyne,  Lessing,  Hirt,  Herder.  It  is  a 
most  difficult  subject.  It  represents  three  persons  in 
ngouy,  but  in  different  attitudes  of  struggling  or  fear, 


according  to  their  ages,  and  the  mental  anguish  of 
the  father.  All  connoisseurs  declare  the  group  per- 
fect, the  product  of  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  of  character,  and  of  ideal  perfection.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  it  was  the  common  opinion  that  this 
group  was  made  of  one  stone,  by  the  sculptors  Age- 
sander,  Polydorus,  and  Athenodorus,  all  three  natives 
of  Rhodes,  and  the  two  latter  probably  sons  of  the 
former.  Doubts  exist  respecting  the  era  of  this 
work.  Maffei  places  it  in  the  eighty-eighth  Olym- 
piad, or  the  first  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war; 
Winckelmann,  in  the  time  of  Lysippus  and  Alexan- 
der ;  Lessing  makes  it  probable  that  those  three 
artists  lived  under  the  first  emperors.  It  may  be 
fairly  doubted  whether  the  statue,  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  is  the  same  which  we  now  have  ;  at  least, 
acute  observers  have  found  that  the  group  does  not 
consist  of  one  block,  though  the  junctions  are  very 
carefully  concealed.  To  this  it  may  be  answered, 
that  they  were  not,  perhaps,  perceptible  in  the  time  of 
Pliny.  Several  copies  exist  of  this  matchless  pro- 
duction ;  one  in  bronze,  from  a  model  by  Giacopo 
Tatti  or  Sanzovino,  which  was  carried  to  France. 
Bacio  Bandinelli  made  a  copy,  which  is  in  the  Medici 
gallery,  at  Florence.  The  group  is  placed  on  a 
pedestal,  about  the  height  of  a  man,  which  seems  to 
be  too  low,  Laocoon  being  above  the  natural  size. 
Lessing  wrote  a  work,  called  Laokoon,  or  the  Boun- 
daries of  Painting  and  Poetry,  in  which  he  draws 
illustrations  from  this  subject,  because  it  has  been 
handled  by  a  poet  and  by  plastic  artists. 

LAODICE  ;  1.  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
who  became  enamoured  of  Acamas,  son  of  Theseus, 
when  he  came,  with  Diomedes,  from  the  Greeks  to 
Troy,  on  an  embassy,  to  demand  the  restoration  of 
Helen.  She  had  a  son  by  Acamas,  whom  she  called 
Munitus.  She  afterwards  married  Helicaon,  son  of 
Antenor,  and  Telephus,  king  of  Mysia.  Some  called 
her  Astyoche.  According  to  the  Greek  scholiast 
of  Lycophron,  Laodice  threw  herself  down  from  the 
top  of  a  tower,  and  was  killed,  when  Troy  was  sacked 
by  the  Greeks. 

2.  One  of  the  Oceanides. 

3.  A  daughter  of  Cinyras,  by  whom  Elatus  had 
some  children. 

4.  A  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  called  also  Electra. 

5.  A  sister  of  Mithridates,  who  married  Ariarathes, 
king  of  Cappadocia,  and  afterwards  her  own  brother, 
Mithridates.    During  the  absence  of  Mithridates,  she 
prostituted  herself  to  her  servants,  believing  that  her 
husband  was  dead;  but  when  she  saw  her  expecta- 
tions frustrated,  she  attempted  to  poison  Mithridates, 
for  which  she  was  put  to  death. 

6.  A  queen  of  Cappadocia,  put  to  death  by  her 
subjects  for  poisoning  five  of  her  children. 

7.  A  sister  and  wife  of  Antiochus  II.     She  put  to 
death   Berenice,  whom  her  husband  had  married. 
She  was  murdered  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes. 

8.  A  daughter  of  Demetrius,  shamefully  put  to  death 
by  Ammonius,  the  tyrannical  minister  of  the  vicious 
Alexander  Bala,  king  of  Syria. 

9.  A  daughter  of  Seleucus. 

10.  The  mother  of  Seleucus. 

LAODICEA  ;  a  city  of  Asia,  on  the  borders  of 
Caria,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia,  celebrated  for  its  com- 
merce and  the  fine  wool  of  its  sheep.  It  was  origin- 
ally called  Diospolis,  and  afterwards  Rhoas.  It 
received  the  name  of  Laodicea,  in  honour  of  Laodice, 
the  wife  of  Antiochus.  There  were  several  other 
places  of  the  same  name. 

LAOMEDON  ;  in  fabulous  history,  the  son  of  Ilus, 
king  of  Troy.  He  married  Strymo,  called  by  some 
Placia  or  Leucippe,  by  whom  he  had  Podarces,  after- 
wards known  by  the  name  of  Priam,  and  Hesione. 
He  built  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  was  assisted  by 
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Apollo  ami  Neptune,  whom  Jupiter  had  banished 
from  heaven,  and  condemned  to  be  subservient  to  the 
will  of  Laomedon  for  one  year.  When  the  walls 
were  finished,  Laomedon  refused  to  reward  the  labours 
of  the  gods  ;  and,  soon  after,  his  territories  were  laid 
\v.-.-te  by  the  sea,  or  Neptune,  and  his  subjects  were 
visited  by  a  pestilence  sent  by  Apollo.  Sacrifices 
were  offered  to  the  offended  divinities,  but  the  calami- 
ties of  the  Trojans  increased,  and  nothing  could 
appease  the  aods.  according  to  the  words  of  the 
oracle,  but  annually  to  expose  to  a  sea-monster  a 
Trojan  virgin.  Whenever  the  monster  appeared,  the 
marriageable  maidens  were  assembled,  and  one  was 
doomed  to  death,  by  lot,  for  the  good  of  her  country. 
When  this  calamity  liad  continued  for  five  or  six 
years,  the  lot  fell  upon  Flesione,  Laomedon's  daugh- 
ter. The  kin»  was  unwilling  to  part  with  a  daughter 
whom  he  loved  with  uncommon  tenderness,  but  his 
refusal  would  irritate  more  strongly  the  wrath  of  the 
got  Is.  In  the  midst  of  this  fear  and  hesitation,  Her- 
cules came,  and  offered  to  deliver  the  Trojans  from 
this  public  calamity,  if  Laomedon  would  promise  to 
reward  him  with  a  number  of  fine  horses.  The  king 
consented  ;  but,  when  the  monster  was  destroyed,  he 
refused  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  upon  which  Hercu- 
Jes  besieged  Troy,  and  took  it  by  force  of  arms. 
Laomedon  was  put  to  death  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
nine  years  ;  his  daughter  Hesione  was  given  in  mar- 
riage to  Telamon,  one  of  the  conqueror's  attendants, 
and  Podarces  was  ransomed  by  the  Trojans,  and 
placed  upon  his  father's  throne.  According  to 
Hyginus,  the  wrath  of  Neptune  and  Apollo  was 
kindled  against  Laomedon  because  he  refused  to  offer 
on  their  altars,  as  a  sacrifice,  all  the  first-born  of  his 
cattle,  according  to  a  vow  he  had  made. 

LAON,  BATTLE  OF,  March  9,  1814.  See  Cha- 
tillon. 

LA  PARLE ;  the  chief  village  of  a  French 
colony  in  the  south  of  Africa.  About  150  years 
ago,  a  number  of  French  Protestants  fled  to  that 
distant  corner  of  the  world,  to  worship  freely, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences. 
In  1739,  the  Dutch  prohibited  preaching  in  French  ; 
Dutch  is  therefore,  at  present,  the  chief  language. 
The  colony  consists  of  about  4000  whites  of  French 
descent,  and  6000  Hottentot  slaves.  The  whites 
still  possess  the  greatest  attachment  to  France, 
though  for  so  long  a  time  separated  from  the 
civilized  world.  The  colony  has  lately  attracted 
attention  through  French  missionaries,  and  may 
become  important  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
in  that  region. 

LAPEROUSE,  JOHN  FRANCIS  GALATJP  DE  ;  a 
French  navigator,  distinguished  for  his  talents,  and 
still  more  remarkable  for  the  mystery  attending  his 
fate.  He  was  born  at  Albi,  in  Languedoc,  in  1741, 
mid  entered,  at  an  early  age,  into  the  naval  service 
of  his  country.  During  the  American  war,  he  had 
the  command  of  an  expedition  sent  to  Hudson's  bay, 
when  he  destroyed  the  trading  establishments  of  the 
British.  After  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  French 
f-'overnment  Laving  determined  on  the  prosecution  of 
a  voyage  of  discovery,  M.  de  Laperouse  was  fixed 
on  to  conduct  the  undertaking.  Two  vessels — the 
1'missole  and  the  Astrolabe — were  placed  under  his 
command ;  and,  leaving  France  in  1785,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  South  sea,  and,  having  visited  the 
coast  of  California,  and  other  places  farther  north, 
he  crossed  the  Pacific,  to  continue  his  researches  on 
the  eastern  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia.  In  April, 

87,  the  ships  sailed  from  Manilla  towards  the 
rath  ;  and  after  passing  the  islands  of  Formosa, 
Quelpaert,  the  coasts  of  Corea  and  Japan,  they 
sailed  between  Chinese  Tartary  and  Saghalien, 
without  being  able  to  determine  whether  it  was 


an  island  or  a  peninsula;  returning  south,  dis- 
covered the  straits  which  bear  the  name,  of  Lapo- 
rouse,  and,  sailing  north  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Saiihalicn,  at  length,  September  6,  arrived  at  the 
harbour  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  on  the  coast  of 
Kamtschatka.  There  they  staid  to  refit  the  ships, 
and  experienced  the  utmost  hospitality  from  the 
Russian  local  authorities.  From  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul,  Laperouse  sent  copies  of  his  journals,  &c.,  to 
France,  by  M.  de  Lesseps,  who  proceeded  over  land 
across  Siberia  to  Petersburg.  From  these  papers  was 
drawn  up  the  relation  of  his  voyage,  published  at 
Paris  (1797,  four  volumes  4to.),  an  English  transla- 
tion of  which  appeared  in  1798  (three  volumes,  8vo.). 
September  30,  the  vessels  sailed  in  search  of  farther 
discoveries.  They  crossed  the  equinoctial  line, 
without  meeting  with  any  land,  till  December  6, 
when  they  saw  the  Navigator's  islands,  and,  a  few 
days  after,  they  landed  at  Maouna,  one  of  that 
group.  Here  M.  de  Langle,  the  captain  of  the  Astro-  • 
labe,  M.  Lamanon,  the  naturalist  attached  to  the 
expedition,  and  ten  other  persons,  were  killed  in 
what  appears  to  have  been  an  unprovoked  attack 
of  the  natives.  After  this  misfortune,  Laperouse 
visited  Oyolava,  an  island  near  Maouna,  and  then 
steered  for  the  English  colony  in  New  South  Wales. 
January  23,  1788,  they  made  the  coast  of  New 
Holland,  and,  on  the  26th,  anchored  in  Botany  Bay. 
They  left  Botany  Bay  in  March,  and,  in  a  letter 
which  the  commodore  wrote  February  7,  he  stated 
his  intention  to  continue  his  researches  till  Decem- 
ber, when  he  expected,  after  visiting  the  Friendly 
islands,  to  arrive  at  the  Isle  of  France.  This  was 
the  latest  intelligence  received  of  the  fate  of  the 
expedition ;  and  M.  d'Entrecasteaux,  who  was 
despatched  by  the  French  government,  in  1791, 
in  search  of  Laperouse,  was  unable  to  trace  the 
course  he  had  taken,  or  gain  any  clew  to  the 
catastrophe  which  had  befallen  him  and  his  com- 
panions. In  1825,  the  attention  of  the  public  was 
excited  towards  this  mysterious  affair,  by  a  notice 
published  by  the  French  minister  of  the  marine, 
purporting  that  an  American  captain  had  declared 
that  he  had  seen,  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  natives 
of  an  island  in  the  tract  between  Louisiade  and  New 
Caledonia,  a  cross  of  the  order  of  St  Louis,  and 
some  medals,  which  appeared  to  have  been  pro- 
cured from  the  shipwreck  of  Laperouse.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  information,  the  commander  of  a 
vessel  which  sailed  from  Toulon,  in  April,  1826,  on 
a  voyage  of  discovery,  received  orders  to  make 
researches  in  the  quarter  specified,  in  order  to 
restore  to  their  country  any  of  the  shipwrecked 
crew  who  might  yet  remain  in  existence.  Other 
intelligence,  relative  to  the  wreck  of  two  large 
vessels,  on  two  different  islands  of  the  New  He- 
brides, was  obtained  by  captain  Dillon,  the  com- 
mander of  an  English  vessel  at  Tucopia,  in  his 
passage  from  Valparaiso  to  Pondicherry,  in  May, 
1826,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  sent  back 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  matter.  The  facts 
discovered  by  him  on  this  mission,  were,  that  the 
two  ships  struck  on  a  reef  at  Mallicolo,  11°  4'  S. 
latitude,  1 69°  20'  E.  longitude ;  one  of  them  im- 
mediately went  down,  and  all  on  board  perished ; 
some  of  the  crew  of  the  other  escaped,  part  of  whom 
were  murdered  by  the  savages  ;  the  remainder  built 
a  small  vessel,  and  set  sail  from  Mallicolo  ;  but  what 
became  of  them  is  not  known.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
certain  that  these  were  the  vessels  of  Laperouse. 

LAPIDARY,  in  the  preparation  of  gems  for 
sculpture ;  an  artificer  who  cuts  precious  stones. 
This  art  is  of  great  antiquity.  There  are  various 
machines  employed  in  the  cutting  of  precious  stones, 
according  to  their  quality.  The  diamond,  which  is 
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extremely  hard,  is  cut  in  a  wheel  of  soft  steel  turned 
by  a  mill,  with  diamond  dust,  tempered  with  olive- 
oil,  which  also  serves  to  polish  it. 

LAPIDARY  STYLE  (from  the  Latin  lapis,  stone); 
that  which  is  proper  for  inscriptions  on  monuments. 
Hence  the  phrase  is  sometimes  used  for  a  laconic, 
expressive  style. 

LAP! OOLITE.     See  Mica. 

LAPIS  LAZULI.  This  superb  mineral,  which 
lias  been  seen  regularly  crystalized  only  in  a  few 
instances,  occurs  massive,  of  a  rich  azure-blue 
colour  ;  fracture  uneven ;  scratches  glass  ;  opaque  ; 
easily  broken;  specific  gravity,  2  85.  In  a  strong 
hent,  it  intumesces,  and  melts  into  a  yellowish-black 
mass.  It  consists,  by  one  analysis,  of  40  silex,  28 
lime,  14'5  alumine,  3  oxide  of  iron,  6'5  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  2  water ;  but  a  later  and  more  interesting 
research  has  given  34  silex,  33  alumine,  3  sulphur1, 
and  22  soda.  The  finest  specimens  are  brought  from 
China,  Persia,  and  Great  Bucharia.  It  is  much 
esteemed  for  ornamental  purposes,  especially  for 
inlayed  work.  The  most  splendid  exhibition  of 
this  rare  substance  is  made  in  the  celebrated  marble 
palace  built  by  Catharine,  at  St  Petersburg,  for  her 
favourite  Orlof,  in  which,  according  to  Patrin,  there 
are  entire  apartments  inlayed  with  lapis  lazuli.  The 
ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  engraving  upon  it, 
of  whose  works  several  specimens  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  But  its  chief  value 
consists  in  its  affording  the  very  precious  pigment 
called  ultramarine,  (q.  v.) 

L APITH^E  ;  a  people  of  Thessaly.  The  chief  of 
the  Lapithce  assembled  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of 
Pirithous,  one  of  their  number.  The  Centaurs  were 
also  invited  to  partake  the  festivity,  which  was 
interrupted  by  the  violence  of  the  Centaurs.  The 
Lapithae  resented  the  injury.  Many  of  the  Cen- 
taurs were  slain,  and  they,  at  last,  were  obliged  to 
retire.  (See  Pirithous  and  Centaurs.)  Hesiod 
(Scut)  and  Ovid  (Met.  xii.)  have  described  the 
battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae. 

LAPLACE,  PIERRE  SIMON,  marquis  de,  a  cele- 
brated mathematician  and  astronomer,  was  born  at 
Beaumont-en-Auge,  in  the  department  of  Calvados, 
in  March,  174!).  The  circumstances  of  his  parents 
were  extremely  humble,  and  he  was  indebted  for  the 
means  of  acquiring  his  early  instruction  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  some  rich  individuals  to  whom  his  uncommon 
talents  and  astonishing  aptitude  for  mathematical 
studies  had  accidentally  become  known.  The  ex- 
pectations which  had  been  formed  of  him  were  quickly 
realized  by  the  great  rapidity  of  his  progress,  which 
was  such  that  at  a  very  early  age  he  was  appointed  a 
professor  of  the  mathematics  in  the  college  of  his 
native  town.  This  field,  however,  soon  appeared  too 
confined  for  his  aspiring  views,  and  he  abandoned  it 
in  a  short  time  in  order  to  prosecute  his  studies  with 
greater  advantages,  and  seek  his* fortune  in  Paris.  In 
the  capital,  the  brilliant  talents  of  the  young  geome- 
ter soi >n  procured  him  protectors  ;  among  others 
d'Alembert,  who  admitted  him  to  his  friendship,  and 
in  some  measure  directed  his  first  steps  in  the  career 
of  the  sciences.  Laplace  profited  so  well'  by  the 
counsels  and  lessons  of  this  illustrious  master,  that 
in  a  short  time  he  signalized  himself  by  the  capital 
discovery  of  the  invariability  of  the  mean  distances 
of  the  planets  from  the  sun,  and  by  the  establishment 
of  some  theories  of  great  importance  In  analysis. 
His  first  essays  were  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
president  Saron,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  works,  and 
who  defrayed  the  expense  of  their  publication. 
Through  this  high  patronage,  which  he  had  sufficient 
dexterity  to  turn  to  the  greatest  account,  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Bezout  in  the  situation  of  exa- 
n.iner  of  the  royal  corps  of  artillery  ;  an  office  which 


left  him  sufficient  leisure  to  prosecute  the  studies 
which  lie  had  commenced  with  such  distinguished 
success.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty-four  he  was 
admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  from 
this  time  devoted  himself  with  ardour  to  the  composi- 
tion of  a  series  of  memoirs  on  the  most  important 
questions  of  physical  astronomy,  and  to  the  develop- 
ment in  all  their  details,  of  the  consequences  that 
result  from  the  general  laws  which  regulate  the 
system  of  the  universe.  Besides  these  and  other 
researches  connected  with  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  mathematical  science,  his  attention  was 
turned  successfully  to  the  investigation  of  the  prin- 
ciples, and  to  the  experimental  researches  of 
chemistry  ;  and,  associated  with  his  illustrious  and 
unfortunate  friend,  Lavoisier,  he  was  the  first  to  repeat 
in  France  the  experiments  of  Cavendish  to  effect  the 
decomposition  of  water.  During  the  Revolution, 
when  distinguished  excellence  of  any  kind  was  con- 
sidered by  those  who  had  possessed  themselves  of 
the  executive  power  of  the  state  as  a  sufficient  cause 
for  proscription,  Laplace  was  several  times  in  danger 
of  meeting  a  premature  fate.  It  must,  however,  be 
admitted  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  retiring  unob- 
trusive sons  of  genius  who  gladly  relinquish  the 
objects  of  political  ambition  for  the  calm  pursuits  of 
philosophy  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  entered  into  all  the 
frenzies  of  that  distracted  period  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  which  he  displayed  in  his  other  occupa- 
tions ;  and  the  extravagant  and  even  ridiculous  excess 
to  which  he  carried  his  professions  in  favour  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  republicanism,  especially  when  con- 
trasted with  the  suppleness  and  subserviency  of  his 
subsequent  political  conduct,  greatly  diminished  the 
respect  which  would  have  been  willingly  yielded  to 
his  profound  genius  and  distinguished  services  in  the 
cause  of  science.  At  the  establishment  of  the  Poly- 
technic School  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  professors 
in  that  admirably  conceived  institution.  In  1796  he 
did  homage  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  by  pre- 
senting to  them  his  Exposition  du  Systeme  de  Monde; 
a  work  which  was  received  by  the  scientific  world  in 
general  with  unbounded  admiration.  In  1799,  he 
was  nominated  by  the  Consuls  to  the  ministry  of  the 
interior.  In  this  situation  he  soon  found,  probably, 
that  the  effects  of  human  passions  are  not  so  easily 
submitted  to  the  calculus  as  those  of  the  forces  of 
nature ;  at  all  events  his  success  as  a  minister  of 
state  was  by  no  means  commensurate  with  his  high 
reputation  as  a  mathematician.  Bonaparte,  who 
himself  aspired  to  the  renown  of  science,  and  who 
always  manifested  the  most  friendly  dispositions 
towards  Laplace,  said  of  him,  in  reference  to  the 
inaptitude  which  he  displayed  in  the  management  of 
practical  matters,  that  he  never  seized  any  question 
in  its  true  point  of  view,  that  he  sought  for  subtleties 
in  every  thing,  that  his  ideas  were  problematical,  and 
that,  in  short,  he  carried  into  the  administration  the 
spirit  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus.  The  same  year 
he  was  called  to  a  place  in  the  senate:  of  which  body 
he  was  subsequently  vice-chancellor  and  president. 
In  1806,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Count  of  the 
Empire.  But  although  he  was  indebted  for  all  these 
offices  and  honours  to  the  personal  favour  of  Bona- 
parte, yet,  on  the  emperor's  reverse  of  fortune  in 
1)S  14,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  push  matters  to 
extremity  against  his  ancient  benefactor,  and  to  vote 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  imperial  power,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  provisional  government.  On  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Bourbons,  the  facility  with 
which  he  had  deserted  his  former  master,  and  his  zeal 
in  the  service  of  the  restored  dynasty,  were  rewarded 
with  the  title  of  marquis,  and  a  seat  in  the  chamber 
of  peers.  How  different  the  fate  of  his  amiable  and 
more  upright  and  consistent  colleague  Monge,  who, 
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on  the  same  occasion,  was  stript  of  his  employments, 
and  had  his  name  erased  from  the  list  of  the  Institute, 
because  he  had  the  magnanimity  to  respect,  in  his 
fallen  fortunes,  the  man  whom  he  had  professed  to 
n-M'itniv  and  admire  in  the  plenitude  ot  his  power. 
In  1816,  Laplace  was  named  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  an  honour  to  which  he  was  eminently 
entitled  by  the  admirable  clearness,  and  purity,  and 
elegance  of  his  style.  He  died  in  March,  1827,  full 
of  years  and  glory.  His  principal  works  are  his 
Traitede  Mecanique  celeste  (1799 — 1805,  four  vols., 
4to) ;  his  Theorie  dtt  Mouvement  des  Planet  cs  ;  Essai 
sur  les  Probabilitcs ;  and  Theorie  analytique  des  Pro- 
bability s. 

LAPLAND  ;  the  most  northern  country  in  Europe, 
Ixnuuled  north  by  the  Arctic  ocean,  east  by  the  White 
sea,  south  by  Sweden,  and  west  by  Norway  and  the 
Atlantic.  Its  extreme  breadth  is  estimated  to  be 
500  miles,  and  its  length,  from  cape  Orlof,  on  the 
White  sea,  to  the  entrance  of  Saltersfiord,  on  the  At- 
lantic, about  700.  Lapland  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
called  Russian,  Swedish,  and  Danish,  or  Norwegian. 
The  part  of  Lapland  lying  along  the  northern  shore 
of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  consists  of  an  extensive  plain, 
abounding  in  immense  forests  of  spruce  and  Scots 
fir  ;  but  at  the  distance  of  eighty  miles  from  that  in- 
land sea,  the  ground  becomes  gradually  elevated,  and 
is  at  last  full  of  lofty  mountains,  which  rise,  between 
the  latitude  of  67°  and  68°  30',  to  a  height  of  from 
5500  to  6200  feet,  which,  in  this  hyperborean  region, 
is  2700  feet  above  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Torneo,  the  Kemi,  the 
Lulea,  and  Pitea.  The  Yana,  the  principal  river  in 
the  north-east,  and  the  Alten,  the  principal  in  the 
north-west,  both  run  into  the  Northern  ocean.  In 
lakes,  Lapland,  particularly  its  mountainous  part, 
abounds.  In  the  maritime  districts,  there  prevails  an 
approach  to  uniformity  of  temperature  ;  the  winters 
are  not  severe,  but  the  summers  are  raw  and  foggy  ; 
while,  in  the  interior,  the  winter  is  intensely  cold,  but 
the  heat  of  summer  is  steady  and  fructifying.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  at  the  North  Cape  (lat.  71* 
II'  30")  is  six  degrees  higher  than  at  Enontekis,  in 
the  interior  (in  lat.  68°  30')  ;  yet,  at  the  latter,  the 
thermometer  rises,  in  July,  to  64°,  while,  at  the  Cape, 
it  seldom  reaches  50.  Lapland  abounds  in  iron  ;  and 
copper,  lead,  zinc  and  arsenic  are  not  uncommon. 
Barley,  or  big,  is  the  most  common  grain.  In  the 
low  ground,  ryeis  likewise  cultivated,  and  occasionally 
oats.  The  berry-bearing  plants  also  are  numerous. 
The  most  common  animals  are  hares  ;  the  others  are 
bears,  martens,  gluttons,  beavers,  otters,  ermines, 
squirrels,  lemmings  (or  mountain  rats),  foxes,  and 
w  olves.  The  domestic  quadrupeds  are  oxen,  cows, 
dogs,  sheep  and  goats.  The  reindeer  is  the  most 
valuable  animal  in  Lapland.  It  serves  as  the  princi- 
pal beast  of  burden;  its  milk  is  highly  valued,  and  its 
flesh  supplies  the  chief  nourishment  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  mountain  Laplanders  have  no  fixed  habitation, 
but  wander  about  in  quest  of  food  for  their  flocks  of 
reindeer,  and  lodge  in  tents  or  huts,  which  are  usually 
fibout  nine  feet  in  height,  and  twelve  in  length. 
Their  diet  is  chiefly  of  animal  food.  During  winter, 
they  carry  on  some  traffic  with  the  Swedes.  This 
takes  place  at  Torneo,  and  other  towns  on  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia,  and  consists  in  exchanging  skins,  furs, 
dried  fish,  venison,  and  gloves,  for  flannel,  cloth, 
hemp,  copper,  iron,  and  various  utensils,  but  particu- 
larly for  spirituous  liquors,  meal,  salt  and  tobacco. 
The  Laplanders,  or,  as  they  call  themselves  Same, 
(Laplander,  or  Lappe,  being  merely  a  nickname),  are 
a  nation  of  Finnish  extraction.  The  population  is 
estimated  thus:  1900  in  Swedish  Lapland,  nearly 
0  in  Norwegian,  and  8800  in  Russian.  Besides 
these,  there  are  in  the  country  several  colonies  of 


Swedes,  Norwegians  and  Finns.  The  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  which  is  as  large  as  France,  cun- 
not  exceed  05,000.  The  height  ot  the  Laplanders  is 
between  four  and  five  feet ;  often  less.  They  are  of 
a  dark  complexion,  with  black  hair ;  strong,  hardy 
and  active.  They  are  naturally  gentle  and  mild ;  have 
no  characteristic  vices  nor  virtues.  Generally  speak- 
ing, they  have  little  excitability,  but  love  their 
country,  and  are  happy  in  their  way.  They  tan  hides, 
make  twine  of  the  sinews  of  the  reindeer,  weave 
coverings  for  their  tents,  knit  gloves,  make  wooden 
utensils,  canoes,  sledges,  and  the  necessary  articles  of 
dress.  The  dress  of  both  sexes  is  nearly  the  same  ; 
that  of  the  women  is  almost  solely  distinguished  by 
their  ornaments.  Both  sexes  wear  caps,  coats, 
trowsers  and  boots,  either  of  leather  or  fur  and  coarse 
cloth.  In  summer,  they  live  in  tents ;  in  winter,  in 
huts  built  of  poles  covered  with  birch  twigs  and 
earth,  having  at  the  top  a  hole  for  the  smoke.  They 
live  on  fish  and  the  flesh  of  reindeer.  According  to 
their  food,  the  Laplanders  are  divided  into  Reindeer 
Laplanders  or  Mountain  Laplanders,  and  Fishing 
Laplanders.  The  former  wander  from  pasture  to 
pasture  with  their  reindeer.  A  wealthy  Laplander 
possesses  a  thousand  or  more  of  these  animals,  which 
are  used  to  draw  the  sledges,  and  to  carry  loads. 
The  Fishing  Laplanders,  however,  who  possess  few 
or  no  reindeer,  live  almost  entirely  on  fish.  They  kill 
sables  and  birds,  and  catch  the  eider-duck,  as  do  also 
the  Reindeer  Laplanders,  if,  by  disease  or  other  mis- 
fortunes, they  lose  their  reindeer.  The  Laplanders 
formerly  worshipped  fetiches.  At  present,  they  are 
all  baptized,  but  they  have  mixed  their  old  supersti- 
tions with  Christianity,  which  has  been  forced  upon 
them  ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  Laplander  to  bo 
baptized  whenever  he  comes  to  a  populous  place 
where  there  are  missionaries. 

LAPO,  ARNOLPH,  a  celebrated  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect, born  at  Florence,  1232,  first  introduced  a  better 
taste  into  architecture  by  his  great  works,  and  very 
happily  united  solidity  and  grace.  He  began  the 
building  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence  (to  which  Bru- 
nelleschi  afterwards  added  the  admirable  dome),  the 
strong  walls  of  Florence,  the  convent  at  A ssisi,  and 
several  churches  and  other  edifices  at  Florence.  He 
died  in  1300. 

LAPSE,  in  ecclesiastical  law ;  a  slip  or  omission  of 
a  patron  to  present  a  clerk  to  a  benefice  within  six 
months  of  its  being  void ;  in  which  case,  the  benefice 
is  said  to  be  in  lapse,  or  lapsed,  and  the  right  of  pre- 
sentation devolves  to  the  ordinary. 

LAPSED  LEGACY  is  where  the  legatee  dies  be- 
fore the  testator,  or  where  a  legacy  is  given  upon  a 
future  contingency,  and  the  legatee  dies  before  the 
contingency  happens. 

LAPSIDED  ;  the  state  of  a  ship  which  is  built  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  have  one  side  heavier  than  the 
other,  and,  by  consequence,  to  retain  a  constant  heel 
or  inclination  towards  the  heavier  ;  unless  when  she 
is  brought  upright  by  placing  a  greater  quantity  of 
the  cargo  or  ballast  on  the  oilier  side. 

LAPWING  (tringa  vanellus,  Lin.).  This  bird  is 
about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  and  belongs  to  the  snipe 
and  plover  tribe.  It  is  found  in  Europe  in  large  flocks, 
except  during  the  pairing  season,  when  it  separates 
for  the  purposes  of  incubation.  The  female  lays  four 
eggs,  of  a  dirty  olive,  spotted  with  black  :  she  makes 
no  nest,  but  deposits  them  upon  a  little  dry  grass, 
rudely  scraped  together :  the  young  birds  run  about 
very  soon  after  they  are  hatched.  During  this 
period,  the  old  ones  are  very  assiduous  in  their  at- 
tention to  their  charge :  on  the  approach  of  any 
person  to  the  place  of  their  deposit,  they  flutter 
round  his  head  with  great  inquietude,  and,  if  he 
persists  in  advancing,  they  will  endeavour  to  draw 
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him  away,  by  running  off  as  if  lame,  and  inviting 
pursuit.  These  birds  have  a  singular  mode  of  col- 
lecting- their  food,  which  consists  of  worms.  When 
they  observe  the  small  elevation  in  the  ground  which 
the  worm  makes  before  it  returns  below  ground,  in 
the  morning,  by  emptying  itself,  they  gently  open  it 
at  top  with  their  bill,  and  tap  on  the  ground,  at 
the  side  of  it.  This  attracts  the  worm  to  the  sur- 
face, when  it  becomes  the  prey  of  the  ingenious 
hunter.  These  birds  are  very  lively  and  active, 
being  almost  continually  in  motion,  sporting  and 
frolicking  in  the  air,  in  all  directions,  and  assuming 
a  variety  of  attitudes.  They  run  along  the  ground 
very  nimbly,  and  spring  and  bound  from  spot  to  spot 
with  great  agility.  In  the  month  of  October,  they 
are  very  fat,  and  are  then  said  to  be  excellent  eating. 
Their  eggs  are  considered  a  great  delicacy,  and  bring 
high  prices  in  the  London  markets. 

LAQUERING  ;  the  laying  on  metals  coloured  or 
transparent  varnishes,  to  produce  the  appearance  of 
a  different  colour  in  the  metal,  or  to  preserve  it  from 
rust.  Thus  laquered  brass  appears  gilt,  and  tin  is 
made  yellow.  Seed-lac  is  the  chief  composition  for 
laquers,  but  turpentine  makes  a  cheaper  laquer. 

LARBOARD  ;  a  name  given  by  seamen  to  the 
left  side  of  a  ship,  when  the  spectator's  face  is  turned 
in  the  direction  of  the  head. 

Larboard-Tack  is  when  a  ship  is  close-hauled,  with 
the  wind  blowing  on  her  larboard  side. 

LARCENY  is  the  fraudulent  taking  by  a  person  of 
the  goods  of  another,  without  his  consent,  with  the 
intent,  on  the  part  of  the  taker,  to  appropriate  them 
to  his  own  use.  As  to  the  taking,  the  mere  removing 
of  the  goods  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the  crime  ;  as, 
where  the  thief  took  down  goods  and  put  them  into 
a  parcel,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them  away,  but 
was  detected  and  arrested  before  carrying  them 
away,  this  was  held  to  be  a  sufficient  taking  to  con- 
stitute larceny.  But,  where  a  person  only  changed 
the  position  of  a  package  of  cloth,  by  raising  it  on 
end,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  the  cloth  from  the 
bale,  and  was  detected  in  his  purpose  before  he  had 
opened  the  bale,  this  was  held  not  to  be  a  sufficient 
taking  to  amount  to  this  offence.  The  doctrine,  in 
this  respect,  is,  that,  to  make  the  crime  of  larceny, 
the  person  committing  it  must  get  the  article  into  his 
possession.  The  intent  is  a  material  circumstance  ; 
for,  if  one  person  takes  the  goods  of  another  openly, 
before  his  eyes,  though  with  the  design  of  appropriat- 
ing them  to  his  own  use,  it  is  not  larceny,  but  only 
a  trespass  :  so,  if  goods  be  taken  by  negligence  or 
mistake,  it  is  not  larceny  ;  as  if  sheep  stray  into  one's 
flock,  and  he  shears  them  by  mistake,  as  his  own. 
The  necessity  of  an  intention  to  steal,  in  order  to 
constitute  larceny,  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  ser- 
vant's assisting  some  thieves  to  steal  his  master's 
goods,  with  the  consent  of  his  master,  merely  that 
the  thieves,  who  had  previously  formed  the  design  of 
committing  the  theft,  might  be  detected  :  it  was  held 
not  larceny  on  the  part  of  the  servant,  but  it  was 
held  to  be  so  on  the  part  of  the  others,  though  it  was 
objected,  in  their  behalf,  that  the  taking  was  not 
against  the  consent  of  the  master,  it  being  essential 
to  larceny,  that  it  should  be  committed  against  the 
owner's  consent ;  but  the  court  held  it  to  come  under 
this  description  of  crime,  for  the  thieves  had  previous- 
ly formed  the  design  of  stealing  the  goods,  and  the 
master  did  not  consent  to  their  appropriating  them 
to  their  own  use,  but  only  to  their  proceeding  so  far 
that  they  might  be  detected  and  convicted  of  the 
crime. 

If  a  person  has  property  in  goods,  and  a  right  to 
the  possession  of  them,  he  cannot,  in  general,  commit 
the  crime  of  larceny  in  taking  them,  but,  if  he  only 
has  the  custody  of  them,  and  no  property  in. them, 


he  may  steal  them.  Thus,  if  a  bailee  or  lessee  of 
chattels  appropriates  them  to  his  own  use,  it  is  not, 
in  general,  larceny.  Yet  it  has  been  held  that,  when 
a  common  carrier,  having  charge  of  a  package  or  box 
of  goods,  opens  it  and  takes  out  a  part  of  the  goods, 
with  the  intent  to  steal  them,  this  is  theft.  But  the 
common  law  makes  a  very  subtile  distinction  in  this 
respect ;  for,  though  breaking  the  package,  and  tak- 
ing a  part,  with  the  design  of  appropriating  the  arti- 
cles, is  theft,  yet  selling  the  whole  package  entire 
has  been  held  not  to  be  so,  but  only  the  violation  of  a 
trust.  The  cases  where  a  chattel  is  taken  by  a  per- 
son to  whom  it  has  been  intrusted,  and  who  converts 
it  to  his  own  use,  present  very  nice  discriminations 
of  larceny  from  mere  breaches  of  trust,  in  regard  to 
which  the  distinction  is  made  by  various  circum- 
stances. If  the  person  gets  possession  of  the  goods 
under  a  false  pretence,  with  the  design  of  stealing 
them,  yet,  if  they  corne  into  his  possession  on  a  con- 
tract or  trust,  it  has  been  held,  in  many  cases,  not  to 
be  a  larceny;  as,  where  a  horse  was  bargained  for  at  a 
fair,  and  the  purchaser  rode  him  off,  saying  he  would 
return  directly  and  pay  the  purchase  money,  but  did 
not  come  back  at  all,  having  intended  to  swindle 
the  vender,  it  was  held  not  to  be  theft.  If,  however, 
the  purpose  for  which  the  article  was  intrusted  to 
another  is  accomplished,  and  he  afterwards  converts 
it  to  his  own  use,  with  the  intention  of  stealing  it,  this 
is  larceny  ;  as,  where  a  horse  was  let  to  go  to  a  cer- 
tain place  and  back,  and  the  hirer,  having  gone  and 
returned,  then  sold  the  horse,  it  was  held  to  be  theft, 
for,  the  particular  purpose  for  which  the  horse  had 
been  intrusted  to  him,  had  been  served.  And  the 
courts  generally  lean  towards  construing  the  offence 
to  be  a  larceny,  and  not  merely  a  trespass,  where  the 
party  gains  possession  by  some  false  pretence,  with 
the  original  intent  to  steal ;  and  with  good  reason, 
since  it  is  adding  a  breach  of  trust  to  the  crime  of 
larceny.  If  the  owner  does  not  part  with  the  pos- 
session of  the  goods,  though  the  person,  intending  to 
steal  them,  contrives  to  bring  them  within  his  reach 
by  some  false  pretence,  this  raises  no  doubt  of  its 
being  a  larceny ;  as,  where  one  sent  to  a  hosier's  for 
a  quantity  of  stockings,  under  pretence  of  wishing  to 
purchase  some,  and  having  selected  a  part  out  of  a 
parcel  brought  by  a  servant,  which  he  pretended  he 
was  going  to  purchase,  under  some  pretence,  sent 
the  servant  away,  and  then  decamped  with  the  whole 
parcel,  it  was  held  to  be  larceny,  for  the  owner  had 
never  intrusted  him  with  the  parcel,  or  consented  to 
part  with  the  possession.  The  same  construction 
was  put  upon  the  case,  when  a  servant  was  sent  with 
some  goods  to  a  certain  person,  and  another,  pre- 
tending to  be  the  person  to  whom  they  were  sent, 
received  them,  with  the  intent  of  stealing  them. 
The  cases  of  ring-dropping  are  instances  of  it ;  such 
getting  possession  of  money  or  goods  by  false  pre- 
tences, being  held  to  be  larceny,  though  the  goods 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  thief  by  consent  of 
the  owner  ;  that  is,  when  a  person,  in  company  with 
another,  pretends  to  find  a  ring,  which  was  previous- 
ly dropped  for  the  purpose,  and  the  companion,  being 
imposed  upon,  proposes  to  share  in  the  good  fortune, 
to  which  the  finder  consents;  but  not  having  money, 
proposes  to  his  companion  to  take  the  ring,  giving 
cash,  a  watch,  or  something  of  half  the  supposed 
value  of  the  ring,  as  a  pledge,  until  he  can  dispose 
of  the  ring,  when  its  value  is  to  be  equally  divided. 
The  transfer  having  been  made,  the  swindler  goes 
off  with  the  article  that  he  has  received,  and  his  com- 
panion finds  the  ring  is  of  little  value.  This  is  held 
to  be  larceny. 

As  to  the  kinds  of  things,  the  taking  of  which  is 
larceny,  they  must,  according  to  the  common  law, 
be  personal  property,  it  being  a  maxim  that,  though 
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rcul  estate  may  bo  trespassed  upon,  it  cannot  be  sto- 
len ;  and  so  fixtures,  ami  whatever  is  a  j>art  of  the 
reality,  as  it  is  called,  could  not  be  subjects  of  lar- 
ceny. Thus  it  was  held  that  a  standing  tree,  fruit 
upon  the  lice,  ore  in  a  mine,  a  fence,  lea, I,  bra->,  «i- 
oilier  metal,  attached  to  a  building,  a  copper  boiler 
set  in  bricks,  and  whatever  else  would  pass  by  a 
conveyance  of  an  e>late.  was  not  a  subject  of  larceny, 
and  the  taking  of  such  things  was  only  a  trespass  on 
Uie  real  estate.  But  this  distinction  is  mostly  abol- 
ished by  statutes,  for  which  there  was  the  stronger 
reason,  as  many  of  these  tilings  were  such  as  were 
peculiarly  exposed  to  be  stolen.  So,  again,  by  the 
common  law,  the  feloniously  taking  of  written  instru- 
ments, they  not  being  considered  as  property,  but 
merely  as  evidence  ot  contracts,  was  held  not  to  be 
larceny  ;  but  this  doctrine  has  been  partially  abro- 
gated by  statutes,  and  the  felonious  taking  of  bonds, 
bills  of  exchange,  &c.,  is  larceny.  As  to  animals, 
birds,  &c.,  the  felonious  taking  of  domesticated  ones 
is  felony  ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  those  esteemed  to  be 
of  a  wild  nature,  as  bears,  foxes,  &c.,  although 
they  may  belong  to,  or  have  been  purchased  by 
some  individual,  unless  they  are  tamed,  or  are  in 
the  possession  and  under  the  control  of  some  one. 
The  felonious  taking  of  a  hive  of  bees  is  held  to  be 
larceny,  unless  it  be  a  wild  hive  in  the  forest,  the 
taking  of  which  is  held  not  to  be  larceny.  Nothing 
can  be  stolen  which  is  not  a  subject  of  property ;  but 
the  crime  of  larceny  is  not  confined  to  the  depriv- 
ing the  owner  of  the  possession  of  the  article.  It  is 
sufficient  to  constitute  the  offence,  to  take  the  article 
from  the  possession  of  one  having  only  a  special 
property,  as  a  carrier  or  other  bailee  ;  and  it  is  a 
sufficient  allegation  of  the  ownership,  in  the  indict- 
ment, to  state  that  the  article  belonged  to  such  per- 
son having  a  special  property.  In  regard  to  shrouds 
and  coffins  of  lead,  or  other  materials  of  value,  the 
question  of  ownership  has  heretofore  been  made,  and 
they  are  held  to  belong  to  the  heirs,  executors,  or 
legatees  of  the  person  deceased,  and  it  may  be  so 
alleged  in  the  indictment. 

Larceny  was  formerly  divided  in  England  into 
two  kinds,  grand  and  petty;  the  former  being  the 
stealing  of  an  article  over  the  value  of  one  shilling, 
the  latter,  that  of  an  article  not  over  that  value. 
But  this  distinction  was  abolished  by  a  statute  of  7 
and  8  George  IV.  In  England,  the  punishment  for 
grand  larceny  was  death  ;  but,  most  frequently,  of 
late  years,  it  lias  been  commuted  for  transportation ; 
and,  now,  the  punishment  of  all  simple  larceny,  of 
whatever  value,  is,  by  the  statute  above-mentioned, 
imprisonment  or  transportation.  Great  discretion  is 
necessarily  left  with  the  court,  in  regard  to  the 
punishment  for  this  ofience.  Some  species  of  lar- 
ceny, as  from  the  person,  are  more  severely  punished 
than  others,  by  the  English  law ;  and  a  larceny  com- 
mitted in  a  dwelling-house,  by  night,  is  generally 
considered  an  aggravated  crime,  and  is  punished 
accordingly.  A  severer  punishment  is  awarded,  on 
a  second  or  third  conviction  of  the  same  offender. 

LARCH  (larix);  a  genus  of  plants,  included,  by 
many  able  botanists,  together  with  the  spruces,  under 
pinna ;  and,  indeed,  there  seems  to  be  no  essential 
difference  in  the  parts  of  fructification ;  the  leaves, 
however,  are  in  separate  sheaths,  and  differ  from 
those  both  of  pines  and  spruces,  in  being  fasciculate 
and  deciduous.  The  American  larch,  or  hackmatack, 
!•>  a  noble  tree,  with  a  straight  trunk,  often  rising  to 
the  height  of  100  feet,  and  giving  out  numerous 
slender  branches.  It  is  a  native  of  Canada,  the 
northern  parts  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  higher  regions  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  Its 
southern  limit  along  the  sea-coast  may  be  placed  at 
about  latitude  41°  ;  but  it  is  not  very  abundant 


even  in  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine.  In 
Canada,  recording  to  Michaux,  it  constitutes  exten- 
sive masses  of  forest  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Sa»tien;ii,  and  about  lake  Mistassins  ;  and  it  was 
observed,  by  major  Long,  as  far  westward  as  lake 
Winnipeg.  The  wood,  though  heavy,  is  very  highly 
valued,  being  remarkably  strong  and  durable,  and 
far  superior  to  that  of  any  pine  or  spruce.  In  Maine, 
it  is  always  used  for  the  knees  of  vessels,  when  it 
can  be  procured.  The  European  larch,  a  tree  very 
similar  in  stature  and  appearance,  but  having  cones 
of  double  the  size,  is  found  throughout  Siberia,  and 
in  most  of  the  northern  and  mountainous  parts  of 
Europe.  It  is,  however,  entirely  wanting  in  Britain 
and  the  Pyrenees.  The  wood  is  used  for  a  variety 
of  purposes,  and  is  exceedingly  durable.  An  instance 
is  recorded  of  a  vessel  built  of  cypress  and  larch, 
which  must  have  remained  under  water  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  and  the  timber  of  which  had  become  so 
hard  as  to  resist,  entirely,  the  tools  of  the  workmen. 
It  is  much  used,  in  naval  architecture,  for  masts  and 
the  frame-work  of  vessels,  being  capable  of  sus- 
taining much  greater  pressure  even  than  oak  ;  and, 
in  Switzerland,  entire  houses  have  been  constructed 
of  it,  which,  however,  have  the  disadvantage  of 
becoming  brown,  or  even  black,  with  age.  It 
affords  excellent  staves  for  casks,  capable  of  holding 
spirituous  liquor.  The  article  of  commerce  called 
Venice  turpentine  is  obtained  from  this  tree  ;  and  a 
single  individual  will  yield  seven  or  eight  pounds, 
annually,  for  forty  or  fifty  years.  The  wood,  how- 
ever, is  injured  by  the  process.  The  celebrated 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  largest  and  most  majestic  of 
the  conifercE  of  the  eastern  continent,  is  also  a 
species  of  larch.  Besides  mount  Lebanon,  where 
the  few  remaining  stocks  are  preserved  with  religi- 
ous veneration,  it  inhabits  Siberia  and  the  Hiinma- 
laya  mountains.  The  cones  are  much  larger  than 
those  of  the  preceding  species.  The  wood  is  said  to 
be  soft,  and  of  very  little  value. 

LARCHER,  PETER  HENRY,  an  eminent  French 
scholar  and  translator,  was  born  at  Dijon,  October 
12,  1726.  He  was  an  intense  student  of  Greek 
literature,  and  an  assiduous  collector  of  early  edi- 
tions. His  first  translation  was  the  Electro,  of 
Euripides,  which  attracted  little  attention  ;  but  he 
became  a  contributor  to  several  literary  journals, 
and  translated  from  the  English  the  Martinus 
Scriblerus,  from  Pope's  Miscellanies,  and  Sir  John 
Pringle's  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army. 
He  also  wrote  notes  to  the  French  version  of  Hudi- 
bras.  He  followed  with  a  translation  of  the  Greek  ro- 
mance of  Chereas  and  Callirhoe,  which  was  reprinted 
in  the  Bibliotheque  des  Romans.  In  1767,  a  dif- 
ference took  place  between  him  and  Voltaire,  on 
whose  Philosophy  of  History  he  published  remarks, 
under  the  title  of  a  Supplement ;  to  which  the  latter 
replied  in  his  well  known  Defense  de  mon  Oncle. 
Larcher  rejoined  in  a  Reponse  d  la  Defense  de  mon 
Oncle,  with  which  the  controversy  ceased  on  his 
part ;  but  not  so  with  the  merciless  wit  of  his  oppon- 
ent. He  soon  after  undertook  a  translation  of 
Herodotus,  and,  in  1774,  published  his  learned 
Memoire  sur  Venus,  to  which  the  academy  of  in- 
scriptions awarded  their  prize.  His  translation  of 
Xenophon  led  to  his  being  elected  into  that  academy. 
His  Herodotus  was  published  in  1786,  of  which  a 
new  and  very  improved  edition  appeared  in  1802. 
He  was  subsequently  received  into  the  institute,  and 
finally  appointed  professor  of  Greek  in  the  imperial 
university,  but  was  too  aged  for  active  service.  He 
died  December  22,  1812,  and  was  regretted  as  an 
accomplished  scholar  and  amiable  man. 

LARD;  the  fat  of  swine,  which  differs  in  its  situ- 
ation from  that  of  almost  every  other  quadruped,  as 
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it  covers  the  animal  all  over,  and  forms  a  thick,  dis- 
tinct, and  continued  layer  betwixt  the  flesh  and  the 
skin,  somewhat  like  the  blubber  in  whales,  applica- 
ble to  various  purposes,  both  culinary  and  medicinal, 
and  particularly  to  the  composition  of  ointments. 
The  usual  mode  of  preparation  is,  to  melt  it  in  a  jar 
placed  in  a  kettle  of  water,  and  in  this  state  to  boil  it, 
and  run  it  into  bladders  that  have  been  cleaned  with 
great  care.  The  smaller  the  bladders  are,  the  better 
the  lard  will  keep.  The  fat  which  adheres  to  the  parts 
connected  with  the  intestines,  differs  from  common  lard, 
and  is  preferable  for  the  greasing  of  carriage  wheels. 
LARDNER,  NATHANIEL  ;  a  learned  divine,  born 
1684,  at  Hawkhurst,  in  Kent.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen, he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Utrecht,  and 
afterwards  to  that  of  Leyden.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1703,  and  commenced  a  preacher  about  the 
age  of  twenty-five.  In  1713,  he  went  to  reside  in 
the  family  of  lady  Treby,  as  domestic  chaplain,  and 
tutor  to  her  son,  whom  he  afterwards  accompanied 
on  a  tour  through  part  of  France  and  the  Netherlands. 
In  1723,  lie  was  engaged,  in  conjunction  with  other 
ministers,  in  carrying  on  a  course  of  lectures  at  a 
chapel  in  the  old  Jewry,  London.  In  1727,  he  pub- 
lished in  2  vols.,  8vo,  the  first  part  of  the  Credibility 
of  the  Gospel  History:  the  twelfth  part  appeared  in 
1755,  and  was  followed  by  three  supplementary 
volumes,  comprising  a  history  of  the  apostles  and 
evangelists,  with  observations  on  the  New  Testament. 
The  university  of  Aberdeen,  in  1745,  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  he  retired  to  Hawkhurst,  where  he  died,  July 
24,  1768,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  Besides  his 
principal  work,  he  was  the  author  of  Jewish  and 
Heathen  Testimonies  to  the  Truth  of  the  Christian 
Religion  (1764 — 67,  4  vols.,  4to);  the  History  of  the 
Heretics  of  the  two  first  Centuries  (4to,  1780) ;  a 
Vindication  of  three  of  our  Saviour's  Miracles,  and 
other  theological  compositions.  A  collective  edition 
of  his  works,  with  his  life  by  doctor  Kippis,  was  pub- 
lished in  1788  (11  vols.,  8vo.) 

LARES  (familiares)  were  the  domestic  and  family 
tutelary  gods  among  the  Romans.  They  were 
images  of  wood,  stone  and  metal,  and  generally  stood 
upon  the  hearth  in  a  kind  of  shrine  (lararium).  The 
higher  classes  had  them  also  in  their  bedchambers  or 
private  lararia  (domestic  chapels).  On  important 
occasions,  a  young  pig,  a  lamb,  or  a  calf,  was  sacri- 
ficed to  them.  From  these  domestic  lares  must  be  dis- 
tinguished those  which  were  publicly  worshipped  by 
the  whole  state,  by  a  city  or  class  of  men.  Silvanus 
was  the  general  lar  of  the  peasants,  and  Mars  of  the 
soldiery.  The  public  lares  were  twin  sons  of  Mercury 
and  the  nymph  Lara.  At  Rome,  in  the  beginning 
of  May,  a  festival  was  solemnized  in  honour  of  them, 
and*  of  the  reigning  emperor,  who  was  considered  a 
public  lar.  See  Penates. 

LAR1SSA,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  on  the  Peneus, 
celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  bull-fights,  which 
were  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  at 
present  in  Madrid,  was  the  rendezvous  place  of 
Julius  Caesar's  army  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia. 
It  is  now  the  largest,  richest,  and  most  populous  city 
in  Thessaly,  and  the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishopric, 
with  4000  houses,  and  25,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
about  one  fourth  are  Greeks.  It  lias  houses  for  dyeing 
yarn,  manufactories  of  morocco  leather,  considerable 
commerce,  and  some  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine.  It  was  the  head  quarters  and  centre 
of  the  military  operations  of  the  Turks  against  the 
Greeks  from  the  time  of  AH  Pacha,  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  power  in  Larissa.  From  this  city 
also,  Kourschid  Pacha,  and  all  the  other  seraskiers 
who  succeeded  him,  commenced  their  campaigns 
against  Livadi;;  and  Epirus. 


LARIVE,  J.  MAUDFIT  DE,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished tragic  actors  of  France,  after  Lekain  and 
Talma,  was  born  in  1749,  at  La  Kochelle.  Having 
made  his  debut  in  Lyons,  he  appeared  in  Paris,  in  1771. 
He  was  particularly  distinguished  in  heroic  parts. 
During  the  reign  of  terror,  he  was  arrested,  and 
saved  only  by  a  secretary  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  who  destroyed  the  proofs  against  him  and  the 
other  actors.  Before  new  documents  could  be  col- 
lected, Robespierre  was  overthrown.  Geoffroy's  cri- 
tiques, and  Talma's  rising  fame  induced  him  to  leave 
the  stage  rather  early.  He  bought  a  country-seat  in 
the  valley  of  Montmorency,  and  was  elected  mayor 
of  the  place.  In  1806,  he  went,  for  a  short  time,  to 
the  court  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  then  king  of  Naples, 
to  establish  a  French  theatre  in  his  capital.  In  1816, 
he  appeared  once  more  in  the  part  of  Tancrede, 
though  sixty-seven  years  old,  for  a  charitable  purpose, 
with  great  success.  Larive  died  in  1822.  Of  his 
several  works,  the  most  important  is  his  Cours  de 
Declamation  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1804—1810). 

LARK  (alaudd).  In  this  genus  of  birds,  the  bill 
is  straight,  slender,  bending  a  little  towards  the  end, 
and  sharp-pointed ;  the  nostrils  are  covered  with 
feathers,  and  the  tongue  bifid.  The  toes  are  free, 
the  hinder  one  thickest,  and  nearly  equal  to  the 
outer.  There  are  several  species  which  deserve 
notice. 

The  sky-lark  (A.  arvensis),  which  is  the  most  har- 
monious of  this  musical  family,  is  almost  universally 
diffused  throughout  Europe,  is  every  where  extremely 
prolific,  and  sought  for.  These  birds  are  easily 
tamed,  and  become  so  familiar  as  to  eat  from  the 
hand.  The  sky-lark  commences  his  song  early  in 
the  spring,  and  continues  it  during  the  whole  sum- 
mer, and  is  one  of  those  few  birds  that  chant  whilst 
on  the  wing.  When  it  first  rises  from  the  earth,  its 
notes  are  feeble  and  interrupted  ;  as  it  ascends,  how- 
ever, they  gradually  swell  to  their  full  tone,  and,  long 
after  the  bird  has  reached  a  height  where  it  is  lost  to 
the  eye,  it  still  continues  to  charm  the  ear  with  its 
melody.  It  mounts  almost  perpendicularly,  and  by 
successive  springs,  and  descends  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, unless  threatened  with  danger,  when  it  drops 
like  a  stone.  The  female  forms  her  nest  on  the 
ground,  generally  between  two  clods  of  earth,  and 
lines  it  with  dry  grass.  She  lays  four  or  five  eggs, 
which  are  hatched  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  she 
generally  produces  two  broods  in  the  year.  In  the 
autumn,  when  these  birds  assemble  in  flocks,  they 
are  taken  in  vast  numbers.  Pennant  states  that  as 
many  as  4000  dozen  have  been  caught  near  Dunstable 
alone. 

The  wood- lark  (A.  arborea)  is  distinguished  by  its 
small  size  and  less  distinct  colours.  It  is  generally 
found  near  the  borders  of  woods,  perches  on  trees, 
and  sings  during  the  night,  so  as  sometimes  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  nightingale.  When  kept  in  a  cage, 
near  one  of  the  latter  birds,  it  often  strives  to  excel 
it,  and,  if  not  speedily  removed,  will  fall  a  victim  to 
emulation.  The  female  lays  five  eggs,  of  a  dusky 
colour,  interspersed  with  deep  brown  spots,  and  like 
the  former  species,  raises  two  broods  in  the  year. 

There  is  but  one  true  lark,  the  shore-lark  (A. 
alpestris),  found  in  America,  and  this  is  also  an 
inhabitant  of  Europe,  though  it  is  much  more  com- 
mon, and  migrates  farther  south,  in  America.  It  is  of 
a  reddish  drab  colour,  with  a  whitish  tint  beneath  ;  a 
broad  patch  on  the  breast  and  under  each  eye,  as 
well  as  the  lateral  tail  feathers  black. 

The  brown  lark  of  Wilson  properly  belongs  to  the 
genus  anthus.  This  bird,  however,  possesses  many 
of  the  habits  of  the  lark,  as  that  of  singing  when  ris- 
ing on  the  wing,  seldom  perching  on  trees,  building 
on  the  ground,  &c.  The  brown  lurk  is  also  an 
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Inhabitant  of  both  continents.  It  is  of  a  pale  rufous 
colour  beneath,  with  the  breast  spotted  with  black  ; 
tail  feathers  blackish,  the  outer  half  white;  the 
second,  while  at  lip.  It  is  usually  found  in  open 
fields,  cultivated  gtounds,  &c.,  near  the  water,  and 
feeds  exclusively  on  insects. 

The  meadow-lark,  which  Wilson  classed  with  the 
alanda,  does  not  belong  to  this  genus,  being  a 
sftirnus,  or  rather  a  sturnella  (Viell),  a  genus  some- 
what allied  to  alauila.  See  Meadow-Lark. 

LARKSPUR  (delphinium)  ;  a  genus  of  plants  allied 
to  the  ranunculus  and  columbine,  distinguished  by  its 
petaloid  calyx,  the  superior  leaflet  of  which  terminates 
in  a  long  spur.  The  stem  is  herbaceous,  bearing 
alternate  leaves,  which  are  usually  very  much  divided; 
and  the  flowers  are  disposed  in  terminal  racemes. 
Some  of  the  species  are  common  in  our  gardens, 
where  they  are  cultivated  for  the  beauty  and  brilliant 
colours  of  their  flowers,  the  prevailing  tint  of  whicli 
is  blue.  Fifty  species  are  known,  all  belonging  to 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  most  of  them  to  the 
regions  around  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas. 
Five  only  inhabit  North  America. 

LAROCHE-JACQUELIN.  See  Roche  Jacquelin, 
and  La  J'endee. 

LA  ROMANA,  MARQUIS  DE.     See  Romano. 

LARTA.    See  Arta. 

LARVAE;  a  name  given  to  evil  spirits  and  appar- 
itions, which,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  Romans, 
issued  from  their  graves  in  the  night,  and  came  to 
terrify  the  world.  The  word  properly  signifies  a  mask, 
whose  horrid  and  uncouth  appearance  serves  to  fright- 
en children.  See  Lemures. 

LASCARIS;  the  name  of  two  noble  Greeks  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  descendants  of  the  imperial  family, 
and  both  natives  of  Constantinople,  who,  on  the  tak- 
ing of  that  capital  by  the  Turks,  in  1453,  fled  to 
Italy. 

Constantine,  the  elder,  settled  first  at  Milan,  where 
he  was  received  into  the  grand-duke's  household,  as 
tutor  to  his  daughter.  He  afterwards  visited  Rome 
and  Naples,  in  which  latter  city  he  opened  a  school 
of  eloquence,  and,  finally,  took  up  his  abode  at  Mes- 
sina, whither  the  fame  of  his  literary  attainments, 
especially  in  the  Greek  language,  attracted  many 
distinguished  disciples,  and,  among  others,  the  cele- 
brated Pietro  Bembo,  afterwards  known  as  the  car- 
dinal of  that  name.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Greek 
Grammar,  and  of  some  other  works  in  that  language 
and  in  Latin,  which  were  first  printed  at  Milan,  in 
1476,  and  again  at  Venice,  in  1495,  at  the  Aldine 
press.  He  died  about  the  close  of  the  century. 

John,  the  younger  of  the  two,  snrnamed  Rhynda- 
cenus,  took  up  his  residence  at  Padua,  under  the 
protection  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who  distinguished 
him  by  his  favour,  and  despatched  him  into  Greece, 
to  purchase  valuable  manuscripts.  The  sultan's 
orders  gained  him  access  to  the  libraries,  so  that  he 
accomplished  his  mission  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  employer,  and  enriched  the  Florentine  collection 
with  the  fruits  of  his  researches.  In  1494,  he  quitted 
Italy, '  and  entered  the  service  of  Louis  XII.  of 
France,  who  made  him  his  envoy  to  the  Venetian 
senate ;  but,  on  the  elevation  of  John  de'  Medici  to 
the  popedom,  by  the  title  of  Leo  X.,  Lascaris  went 
to  Rome,  at  the  invitation  of  that  pontiff,  and,  on  the 
foundation  of  his  Greek  college  there,  was  appointed 
its  first  principal,  and  superintendent  of  the  Greek 
press.  To  promote  the  ends  of  this  institution,  of 
which  the  ascertaining  and  preserving  the  true  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Greek  language  was  one  of  the 
chief,  Lascaris  made  a  second  journey  into  Greece, 
and  brought  back  with  him  some  youths  of  good 
families,  who  were  to  communicate  and  receive 
instruction.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  divided 


between  Paris,  where  he  assisted  Francis  I.  in  form- 
ing the  royal  library,  and  Rome,  in  which  latter 
city  he  died  of  the  gout,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  in  1535. 
He  published  a  translation  of  Polybius  and  of  the 
Argonautics  of  Apollonius,  together  with  a  Greek 
Anthology  (1494,  folio);  annotations  on  the  works  of 
Sophocles  and  Homer;  four  of  the  plays  of  Euripides; 
and  a  collection  of  epigrams  and  apophthegms  in 
Greek  and  Latin  (Paris,  4to,  1527). 

LASCARS;  native  Indian  sailors,  many  of  whom 
are  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  company. 

LAS  CASAS.     See  Casus. 

LASCY,  PETER,  count  de;  a  military  officer,  born 
in  Ireland,  in  1678.  After  the  conquest  of  Ireland 
by  William  III.,  he  entered  the  French  service.  After 
the  peace  of  Ryswick,  he  entered  into  the  Austrian 
army  and  served  against  the  Turks.  He  was  next 
employed  by  the  king  of  Poland,  and  then  by  Peter 
the  Great  of  Russia.  In  1709,  he  was  wounded  at 
Pultowa;  and  he  assisted  in  the  taking  of  Riga,  of 
which  he  was  made  governor.  He  was  made  a  lieu- 
tenant-general in  1720.  Catharine  I.  appointed  him 
governor  of  Livonia.  He  died  in  1751,  having 
attained  the  rank  of  field-marshal.  The  prince  de 
Ligne  published  a  collection  of  the  works,  and  a  jour- 
nal of  the  campaigns,  of  marshal  Lascy. 

LASCY,  JOSEPH  FRANCIS  MAURICE,  count  de,  son 
of  the  foregoing,  was  born  at  Petersburg,  in  1725. 
In  1744,  he  entered  into  the  Austrian  service,  and 
made  a  campaign  in  Italy.  He  gradually  rose  to 
the  rank  of  general,  after  having  displayed  his  mili- 
tary talents  at  the  battles  of  Lowositz,  Breslau,  and 
Hochkirchen  ;  and,  in  1760,  he  penetrated  to  Berlin, 
at  the  head  of  15,000  men;  for  which  bold  exploit, 
he  was  made  a  commander  of  the  order  of  Maria 
Theresa,  and,  in  1762  received  the  baton  of  marshal. 
Under  Joseph  II.,  he  was  a  member  of  the  council 
of  war  at  Vienna,  and  was  the  author  of  the  military 
regulations  adopted  by  that  prince.  He  was  employed 
against  the  Turks  in  1788,  and  again  after  the 
death  of  Laudohn.  He  died  at  Vienna,  November 
30,  1801. 

LASHER  (coitus  scorpius};  a  formidable-looking 
and  singular  fish,  belonging  to  the  great  order  of 
acanthopterygiens  (Cuvier).  It  is  about  half  a  foot 
long,  having  the  head  and  anterior  part  much  larger 
in  proportion  than  the  posterior.  The  head  is 
blackish,  the  black  variegated  with  pale  and  black 
patches,  placed  transversely;  sides  divided  by  a 
rough  longitudinal  line,  below  which  they  are  yellow, 
becoming  whiter  as  they  approach  the  belly.  The 
gill-covers  and  head  are  furnished  with  formidable 
spines,  which  are  capable  of  inflicting  a  painful 
wound,  which  circumstances  appears  to  have  been 
well  known  to  the  ancients :  "  Et  capitis  duro  noci- 
turus  scorpius  ictu.''  This  fish  lias  the  faculty  of 
swelling  out  its  gill-covers  and  cheeks  to  an  enor- 
mous size.  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  northern 
Atlantic  ocean,  being  very  frequent  about  Newfound- 
land and  the  Eastern  States,  where  it  is  called  scal- 
ping. In  Greenland,  it  forms  a  favourite  article  of 
food. 

LASS  A;  a  city  of  Asia,  the  capital  of  Great  Thi- 
bet, little  known  to  Europeans.  It  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished as  the  residence  of  the  Dalai-lama,  or  the 
great  head  of  the  Shaman  religion.  Hence  it  is 
usually  crowded  with  royal  and  noble  personages, 
from  all  parts  of  Asia,  who  come  to  present  their 
homage,  and  to  offer  splendid  presents  to  this 
earthly  divinity.  Lon.  91*  6'  E.;  lat.  29°  30'  N. 
See  Lama. 

LASSO,  ORLANDO  m  (Orlandus  Lassus);  one  of 
the  greatest  musicians  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
was  bom  at  Mons,  in  Hainaut.  in  1530.  Thuanus 
(De  Thou)  relates  that  he  was  carried  otf^  while  a 
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child,  on  account  of  his  fine  voice.  Peril.  Gonsaga. 
viceroy  of  Sicily,  took  him  to  Italy  and  had  him 
instructed  in  music.  Having  lost  his  voice  in  his  eigh- 
teenth year,  he  was  occupied  three  years  in  Naples  as 
a  teacher  of  music.  He  then  became  chapel-master  in 
the  Lateran  church  in  Rome.  Here  he  remained  two 
years,  and  then  returned  to  his  native  country  to  see 
his  parents,  whom,  however,  he  did  not  find  living. 
He  then  travelled,  with  Julius  Caesar  Brancaccio,  to 
England  and  France,  and  again  lived,  for  some  years, 
in  Antwerp,  whence  he  went  to  Munich  as  chapel- 
master  to  Albert  duke  of  Bavaria.  Charles  IX.  of 
France  invited  him  to  Paris ;  but  Lasso  learned,  on 
his  way  to  that  city,  the  death  of  the  king,  and  was 
immediately  re-established  in  his  place  by  duke 
William.  He  remained  in  this  office  till  his  death.  Or- 
lando was  equally  celebrated  for  his  sacred  and  his 
secular  music.  He  was  the  improver  of  figured 
counterpoint.  His  productions  were  numerous,  but 
are,  at  present,  rarely  to  be  met  with.  His  sons 
published  a  collection  of  his  motets  under  the  name 
Magnum  Opus  Musicum  (Munich,  1604,  17  volumes, 
folio).  In  the  royal  library  at  Munich,  is  the  richest 
collection  of  his  works. 

LATAKIA  (anciently  Laodicea);  a  seaport  in  Syria, 
fifty  miles  south  Antioch,  seventy  south-west  Aleppo, 
Ion.  35°  44'  E.;  lat.  35°  32'  N.;  population,  in  1810, 
about  10,000  ;  since  reduced  to  4000.  It  is  a  Greek 
bishop's  see.  It  is  situated  at  the  base,  and  on  the 
south  side  of  a  small  peninsula,  which  projects  half  a 
league  into  the  sea.  Its  port,  like  all  the  others  on 
this  coast,  is  a  sort  of  basin,  environed  by  a  mole,  the 
entrance  of  which  is  very  narrow.  It  might  contain 
twenty-five  or  thirty  vessels,  but  the  Turks  have  suf- 
fered it  to  be  so  choked  up  as  scarcely  to  admit  four. 
Ships  of  above  400  tons  cannot  ride  there,  and  hardly 
a  year  passes,  that  one  is  not  stranded  in  the  entrance. 
Notwithstanding  this,  Latakia  carries  on  a  great  com- 
merce, consisting  chiefly  of  tobacco,  of  which  upwards 
of  twenty  cargoes  are  annually  sent  to  Damietta. 
The  returns  from  thence  are  rice,  which  is  bartered, 
in  Upper  Syria,  for  oil  and  cottons.  This  place  is 
subject  to  violent  earthquakes.  One,  in  1796, 
destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  city,  and  2000  of  the 
inhabitants ;  another,  in  1822,  overthrew  a  third  of 
the  buildings. 

LATERAN  ;  a  square  in  Rome,  so  called  from  an 
ancient  Roman  family  of  the  same  name.  Nero  put 
to  death  the  last  possessor,  Plautius  Lateranus,  and 
seized  his  estates.  Thus  the  Lateran  palace  became 
the  property  of  the  emperor.  Constantine  the  Great 
gave  it  to  the  popes,  who  occupied  it  for  1000  years, 
until  the  removal  of  their  residence  from  Rome  to 
Avignon.  The  church  of  St  John  of  Lateran,  con- 
nected with  this  palace,  was  built  by  Constantine.  It 
is  the  episcopal  church  of  the  pope,  and  the  principal 
church  of.  Rome  ;  hence  the  inscription  over  the  prin- 
cipal door — "  Omnium  urbis  et  orbis  ecclesiarum 
mater  et  caput  (the  mother  and  head  of  ail  the 
churches  of  the  city  and  the  world).  It  is  also  called 
the  Lateran.  Its  great  antiquity,  the  recollection  of 
eleven  councils  which  have  been  held  in  it,  the  rare 
relics  which  are  preserved  in  it,  and  its  splendid  archi- 
tecture, render  this  church  particularly  worthy  of 
observation.  At  the  portal  is  the  balcony,  from 
which  the  pope  bestows  his  blessing  upon  the  people. 
At  the  chief  altar  of  this  church,  none  but  the  pope 
can  read  mass  ;  for  within  it  is  a  wooden  one  of  great 
antiquity,  upon  which  the  apostle  Peter  is  said  to 
have  read  mass.  In  this  church,  also,  are  to  be  seen 
the  two  stools  of  red  marble,  which  have  an  opening 
in  the  middle  of  the  seat,  and  which  are  said  to  have 
been  used  for  the  investigation  of  the  sex  of  the  newly 
elected  pope ;  but,  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  where 
they  were  found,  they  were  probably  put  to  an  entirely 


different  use.  At  the  present  time,  every  newly 
elected  pope  takes  solemn  possession  of  this  church, 
accompanied  by  a  cavalcade.  Upon  the  Lateran 
Place  stands  a  chapel,  to  which  belongs  the  Scala 
santa  (a  staircase  of  twenty-eight  steps,  which  is  said 
to  have  come  from  the  house  of  Pilate,  and  which 
believers  ascend  on  their  knees),  and  the  chapel 
of  San  Giovanni  in  Fonte,  built  by  the  emperor 
Constantine,  the  cupola  of  which  consists  of  eight 
porphyry  pillars,  considered  the  most  beautiful  in 
Rome. 

LATE  WAKE ;  a  ceremony  formerly  used  at 
funerals,  in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
The  evening  after  the  death  of  any  person,  the  rela- 
tions and  friends  of  the  deceased  met  at  the  house, 
attended  by  a  bagpipe  or  fiddle.  The  nearest  of  kin, 
wife,  son  or  daughter,  opened  a  melancholy  .ball, 
dancing  and  greeting  (i.  e.  crying  violently)  at  the 
same  time,  and  this  continued  till  daylight ;  but  with 
gambols  and  frolics,  among  the  younger  part  of  the 
company.  If  the  corpse  remained  unburied  for  two 
nights,  the  same  rites  were  renewed.  An  anecdote 
is  told  of  a  disconsolate  widow,  who,  on  the  opening 
of  the  ball,  being  asked  by  the  piper  what  tune  he 
should  play,  said,  "  Oh,  mak  it  a  light  spring  (lively 
tune),  for  my  heart  is  heavy." 

LATIMER,  HUGH,  an  eminent  English  prelate 
and  reformer  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  son 
of  a  respectable  yeoman  at  Thurcaston,  in  Leicester- 
shire, where  he  was  born  about  the  year  1470.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  a  country  school, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Cambridge  in  his 
fourteenth  year.  He  first  became  openly  obnoxious 
to  the  enemies  of  innovation,  by  a  series  of  dis- 
courses, in  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  uncertainty  of 
tradition,  the  vanity  of  works  of  supererogatii/n,  and 
the  pride  and  usurpation  of  the  Roman  hierarchy.  At 
length,  the  bishop  of  Ely  interdicted  his  preaching 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  university  ;  but  doctor 
Barnes,  prior  of  the  Augustins,  being  friendly  to  the 
reformation,  licensed  Latimer  to  preach  in  his  chapel, 
which  was  exempt  from  episcopal  interference.  The 
progress  of  the  new  opinions  was  represented  to  car- 
dinal Wolsey,  who,  at  the  importunity  of  archbishop 
Warham,  created  a  court  of  bishops  and  deacons  to 
put  the  laws  in  execution  against  heretics.  Before 
this  court,  Bilney,  and  Latimer  were  summoned,  and 
the  former,  who  was  deemed  the  principal,  being 
induced  to  recant,  the  whole  were  set  at  liberty  ;  and 
Latimer  was  licensed,  by  the  bishop  of  London,  to 
preach  throughout  England.  Bilney  afterwards  dis- 
claimed his  abjuration,  and  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Norwich.  The  fate  of  his  friend  by  no  means  inti- 
midated Latimer,  who  had  the  courage  to  write  a 
letter  of  remonstrance  to  Henry  VIII.,  on  the  evil  of 
prohibiting  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  English.  Although 
this  epistle  produced  no  effect,  Henry  presented  the 
writer  to  the  living  of  West  Kinton,  in  Wiltshire. 
The  ascendancy  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  rise  of  Thomas 
Cromwell,  proved  favourable  to  Latimer,  and  he 
was,  in  1535,  appointed  bishop  of  Worcester.  It 
was  then  the  custom  for  bishops  to  make  presents, 
on  new-year's  day,  to  the  king,  and,  among  the  rest, 
Latimer  waited  at  court  with  his  gift,  which, 
instead  of  a  purse  of  gold,  was  a  New  Testament, 
having  the  leaf  turned  down  to  this  passage — 
"  Whoremongers  and  adulterers  God  will  judge.'1 
Henry  was  not,  however,  offended ;  and,  when  the 
sturdy  prelate  was,  some  time  after,  called  before 
him  to  answer  for  some  passages  in  a  sermon  which 
he  had  preached  at  court,  he  defended  himself  so 
honestly,  that  he  was  dismissed  with  a  smile.  The 
fall  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  Cromwell  prepared  the  way 
for  reverses,  and  the  six  articles  being  carried  in 
parliament,  Latimer  resigned  his  bishopric,  rather 
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than  hold  any  office  in  a  churcli  which  enforced  such 
terms  of  communion,  and  retired  into  the  country. 
Here  la-  remained  in  privacy,  until  obliged  to  repair 
to  London  for  medical  advice.  There  he  was  dis- 
rosrred  by  the  emissaries  of  Gardiner,  and  Imprisoned 
for  the  remainder  of  Henry's  reign.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Edward,  he  was  released,  and  became  highly 
popular  at  court  by  his  preaching,  during  that  reign, 
l)iit  never  could  be  induced  to  resume  his  episcopal 
functions.  He  took  up  his  abode  with  archbishop 
Craiimer  at  Lambeth,  where  his  chief  employment 
w;n  to  hear  complaints  and  procure  redress  for  the 
poor.  Soon  after  Mary  ascended  the  throne,  Lati- 
mer  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  council,  in  doing 
which,  an  opportunity  was  afforded  him  to  quit  the 
kingdom.  He,  however,  prepared  with  alacrity  to 
obey  the  citation,  and,  as  lie  passed  through  Smith- 
field,  exclaimed,  "  This  place  has  long  groaned  for 
me."  About  the  same  time,  Cranmer  and  bishop 
Ridley  were  also  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  the 
three  prelates  were  confined  in  the  same  room.  From 
the  Tower  they  were  conveyed  to  Oxford,  and  con- 
fined in  the  common  prison,  preparatory  to  a  dispu- 
tation, in  which  Latimer  behaved  with  intrepidity 
and  simplicity,  refusing  to  deliver  any  thing  more 
than  a  free  confession  of  his  opinions.  The  three 
prelates,  although  condemned,  remained  in  prison 
sixteen  months,  chiefly  because  the  statutes  under 
which  they  had  been  tried  had  been  formally  repealed. 
In  1555,  however,  new  and  more  sanguinary  laws 
having  been  enacted,  in  support  of  the  Roman  reli- 
gion, a  commission  was  issued  by  cardinal  Pole,  the 
pope's  legate,  to  try  Latimer  and  Ridley  for  heresy. 
Much  pains  were  taken,  during  this  second  trial,  to 
induce  them  to  sign  articles  of  subscription,  which 
they  steadfastly  refused,  and  were,  in  consequence, 
delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm,  and  condemned  to 
the  flames.  This  sentence  was  put  in  execution  about 
a  fortnight  after  their  condemnation,  Oct.  16,  1555. 
At  the  place  of  execution,  having  thrown  off  the  old 
gown  which  was  wrapped  about  him,  Latimer  ap- 
peared in  a  shroud,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and, 
with  his  fellow-sufferer,  was  fastened  to  the  stake 
with  an  iron  chain.  A  fagot,  ready  kindled,  was 
then  placed  at  Ridley's  feet,  to  whom  Latimer  ex- 
claimed, "  Be  of  good  comfort,  master  Ridley,  and 
play  the  man.  We  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle, 
by  God's  grace,  in  England,  as,  I  trust,  shall  never 
be  put  out."  He  then  recommended  his  soul  to 
God,  and,  with  firmness  and  composure,  expired.  His 
preaching  was  popular  in  his  own  times,  in  which 
his  simplicity,  familiarity,  and  drollery  were  highly 
estimated. 

LATIN  EMPIRE.     See  Byzantine  Empire. 

LATIN  LANGUAGE.  See  Roman  Language 
and  Literature. 

LATINS  (Latini) ;  an  ancient  people  of  Latium 
in  Italy,  who  sprang  from  a  mixture  of  the  aborigines 
with  Arcadian-Pelasgian  and  Trojan  colonists.  The 
derivation  of  their  name  is  unknown.  It  is  not  pro- 
bable that  they  received  it  from  king  Latinus.  Janus, 
Saturn,  Picus,  and  Faunus,  who  were  deified  by  their 
subjects,  are  represented  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient  Latin  kings.  These  names  were  probably 
appellations  of  the  old  Pelasgian  divinities.  During 
the  reign  of  Faunus,  Hercules  and  Evander  are  said 
to  liave  arrived  in  Latium;  the  latter  taught  the 
aborigines  the  use  of  the  alphabet,  music,  ana  other 
arts,  and  also  succeeded  Faunus  in  the  government. 
About  sixty  years  afterwards  lived  king  Latinus,  at 
whose  court  ^Eneas  (q.  v.)  arrived,  married  his  daugh- 
ter Lavinia,  and  succeeded  to  his  throne.  The  city 
of  Alba  Longa  was  built  by  Ascanius,  the  son  of 
jEneas  by  a  former  marriage,  and  made  the  seat  of 
the  Latin  kings.  Henceforward  we  know  nothing 


of  the  history  of  Latium,  whose  kings  all  bore  the 
surname  of  Sylvius,  until  Romulus  and  Remus  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  new  city.  Jealousy  kindled  a 
war  between  these  two  sister  states,  the  Latin  and 
the  Roman,  which  terminated  with  the  subjugation 
of  the  Latins  and  the  demolition  of  their  capital. 
Rome  became  the  capital  of  all  Latium,  when  king 
Servius  united  the  Latins  with  the  Romans  in  a  per- 
manent confederacy.  From  this  epoch,  we  may  date 
the  beginning  of  the  greatness  and  splendour  oi 
Rome;  for,  without  the  valour  and  friendship  of  the 
Latins,  she  would  never  have  obtained  the  dominion 
of  the  world.  Tarquinius  Superbus  endeavoured  to 
draw  this  alliance  still  closer;  but,  after  his  banish- 
ment, he  excited  the  Latins  to  rise  against  Rome. 
This  war  of  the  Romans  with  the  Latins,  the  first 
since  the  alliance  which  had  been  made  between 
them,  was  decided  in  favour  of  Rome  by  the  valour 
of  the  dictator,  and  the  treaty  was  renewed.  In  the 
year  of  Rome  414,  there  was  a  still  more  dangerous 
rupture  between  them.  The  Latins  made  war  upon 
the  Samnites,  who  implored  the  assistance  of  the 
Romans.  A  dispute  arose  between  Rome  and  La- 
tium, in  which  the  latter  went  so  far  as  to  demand 
that  one  consul  and  half  of  the  senate  should  be 
Latins.  This  demand  was  indignantly  rejected  by 
the  Romans,  and,  in  the  war  which  followed,  the 
Latins  were  reduced  after  a  very  severe  struggle. 
When  the  Romans  had  nearly  obtained  the  dominion 
of  the  world,  the  Latins  made  another  attempt  to 
regain  their  freedom,  by  engaging  in  the  Social  war 
(A.  U.  C.  663),  and  they  succeeded  so  far  as  to  re- 
cover many  of  their  privileges.  (See  Rome,  and 
Latium.}  Niebuhr's  History  of  Rome  (introductory 
chapter)  contains  a  critical  examination  of  the  origin 
of  the  Latins. 

LATINUS;  a  son  of  Faunus  by  Marcia.  He  was 
king  of  the  aborigines  in  Italy.  He  married  Amata, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  son 
died  in  his  infancy,  and  the  daughter,  called  Lavinia, 
was  secretly  promised  in  marriage,  by  her  mother,  to 
Turnus,  king  of  the  Rutuli,  one  of  her  most  powerful 
admirers.  The  gods  opposed  this  union,  and  the 
oracle  declared  that  Lavinia  must  become  the  wife 
of  a  foreign  prince.  The  arrival  of  ./Eneas  in  Italy 
seemed  favourable  to  this  prediction,  and  Latinus,  by 
offering  his  daughter  to  the  foreign  prince,  and 
making  him  his  friend  and  ally,  seemed  to  have  ful- 
filled the  commands  of  the  oracle.  Turnus,  however, 
disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  Latinus;  he  claimed 
Lavinia  as  his  lawful  wife,  and  prepared  to  support 
his  cause  by  arms.  ^Eneas  took  up  arms  in  his  own 
defence,  and  Latium  was  the  seat  of  the  war.  After 
mutual  losses,  it  was  agreed  that  the  quarrel  should 
be  decided  by  a  combat  between  the  two  rivals,  and 
Latinus  promised  his  daughter  to  the  conqueror. 
.<Eneas  obtained  the  victory,  and  married  Lavinia. 
Latinus  soon  after  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son-in-law.  This  is  the  form  of  the  legend  in  the 

neid;  other  accounts  are  different. 

LATITUDE,  GEOGRAPHICAL;  the  distance  of 
a  place,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  from  the  equa- 
tor, measured  by  that  arc  of  the  meridian  of  the 
place  which  is  intercepted  between  the  place  and  the 
equator.  Geographical  latitude  is  either  north  or 
south,  according  as  the  place,  reckoned  from  the 
equator  of  the  earth,  lies  towards  the  north  or  the 
south  pole.  Latitude  is  the  measure  of  the  angle 
formed  by  a  vertical  line  drawn  from  the  place  to 
the  centre  of  the  earth  and  the  plane  of  the  equator. 
Since,  however,  this  vertical  line,  if  continued  to  the 
heavens,  passes  through  the  zenith  of  the  place,  and 
the  plane  of  the  terrestrial  equator,  continued  to  the 
heavens,  meets  the  celestial  equator,  the  latitude  of 
a  place  is  also  determined  by  the  distance  between 
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the  celestial  equator  anil  the  zenith,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  the  complement  of  the  altitude  of  the  equator  ; 
and,  as  the  complement  of  the  altitude  of  the  equator 
is  the  altitude  of  the  pole,  the  latitude  of  a  place  is 
equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  pole  at  that  place. 
Places  situated  in  the  equator  itself  have  neither 
latitude  nor  altitude,  because  their  two  poles  lie  in 
the  horizon.  Korean  the  latitude  of  a  place  be  more 
than  90°,  because  the  altitude  can  never  exceed  90°, 
that  is  to  say,  because  the  pole,  at  the  most,  can  only 
be  in  the  zenith  itself.  Latitudes,  together  with 
longitudes  (q.  v.),  serve  to  fix  the  situation  of  places 
on  the  globe,  and  their  distance  from  each  other. 
The  determination  of  local  positions  is  the  founda- 
tion of  geography,  and  of  the  correct  projection  of 
maps. — In  astronomy,  latitude  is  used  to  signify  the 
distance  of  a  heavenly  body  from  the  ecliptic,  which 
distance  is  measured  by  the  arc  of  a  great  circle 
(circle  of  latitude),  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic, 
which  is  intercepted  between  the  ecliptic  and  the 
body.  Here,  also,  latitude  is  north  and  south.  A 
heavenly  body  in  the  ecliptic  has  no  latitude,  for 
which  reason  the  sun  has  no  latitude,  and  that  of  the 
planets  is  very  small.  The  latitude  of  a  heavenly 
body  can  never  exceed  90°.  It  is  determined  by  the 
right  ascension  and  declination.  The  latitude  of  stars 
is  laid  down  in  the  list  of  the  fixed  stars.  An  exten- 
sive list  of  the  geographical  latitudes  of  places  is 
contained  in  the  Berlin  Collection  of  Astronomical 
Tables,  vol.  i.  p.  43,  et  seq. 

Heliocentric  latitude  of  a  planet,  is  its  latitude  or 
distance  from  the  ecliptic,  such  as  it  would  appear 
from  the  sun.  This,  when  the  planet  comes  to  the 
same  point  of  its  orbit,  is  always  the  same,  or  un- 
changeable. 

Geocentric  latitude  of  a  planet,  is  its  latitude  as 
seen  from  the  earth.  This,  though  the  planet  be  in 
the  same  point  of  its  orbit,  is  not  always  the  same, 
but  alters  according  to  the  position  of  the  earth  in 
respect  to  the  planet.  The  latitude  of  a  star  is  altered 
only  by  the  aberration  of  light,  and  the  secular 
variation  of  latitude. 

LATITUDINARIAN,  among  divines,  denotes  a 
person  of  moderation  with  regard  to  religious  opinions, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  rigid  adherents  to  particu- 
lar doctrines.  This  name  was  first  given,  by  way  of 
distinction,  to  those  excellent  persons,  in  England, 
who,  about  the  middle  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
sevententh  century,  endeavoured  to  allay  the  contests 
that  prevailed  between  the  more  violent  Episcopalians 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  more  rigid  Presbyterians 
and  Independents  on  the  other,  and  also  between  the 
Arminians  and  Calvinists.  At  present,  it  generally 
denotes  one  who  departs,  in  opinion,  from  the  strict 
principles  of  orthodoxy. 

LATIUM  ;  the  principal  country  of  ancient  Italy, 
and  the  residence  of  the  Latins.  The  limits,  which 
appear  to  have  been  changed  at  different  periods,  are 
generally  represented  to  be  the  Tiber  on  the  north, 
and  the  promontory  of  Circeii  (Monte  Circello)  on 
the  south  ;  but  this  is  probably  too  extensive.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  there  were,  besides  the  Latins, 
Rutuli,  Volsci,  Hernici,  and  ./Equi  in  this-  region. 
The  actual  extent  of  Latium,  at  the  time  of  the 
building  of  Rome,  may  have  amounted,  at  the  most, 
to  about  forty-six  miles  in  diameter,  and  the  actual 
boundaries  were  j  robably  the  Tiber  on  the  west,  the 
Anio  on  the  north,  mount  Algidum  on  the  east,  and, 
on  the  south,  the  city  of  Ardea,  which  was  situated 
at  the  distance  of  160  stadia  from  Rome.  Latium 
afterwards  extended  to  the  river  Liris  (Garigliano), 
but  the  northern  and  eastern  boundaries  remained 
the  same.  In  the  earliest  times,  there  was  a  large 
laurel  grove  situated  on  tho  coast,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  which  extended  as  far  as  the  city  of  Lau- 


rentum.  This  grove  not  only  gave  the  name  to  the 
city,  but  also  to  the  surrounding  country,  which  was 
hence  called  Laurentinus  ager,  and  the  inhabitnnts 
were  styled  Laurentes.  This  grove  is  said  to  have 
been  standing  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Commodus. 
Between  the  Tiber  and  the  city  of  Laurentum  was 
the  place  where  ./Eneas  pitched  his  camp,  which  bore 
the  name  of  Troy.  To  the  eastward  of  this  place, 
twenty-four  stadia  from  the  Tiber,  was  the  city  of 
Laurentum.  Farther  on,  lay  the  little  river  Numicus 
and  the  sources  of  the  Juturna  ;  and  still  farther  to 
the  east,  was  situated  the  city  of  Lavinium.  Beyond 
the  sources  of  the  Numicus  and  the  Juturna,  was  the 
mountain  upon  which,  thirty  years  after  the  building 
of  Lavinium,  was  placed  the  city  of  Alba  Longa. 
Behind  this,  towards  the  Hernici,  lay  Aricia  ;  still 
farther  above,  in  the  extreme  north-easterly  corner 
of  Latium,  was  the  city  of  Prasneste ;  towards  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  same  province,  was  the 
city  of  Tibur,  and  between  these  two  cities  and  Rome, 
were  Gabii  and  Tusculum.  All  these  cities  were 
colonies  of  Alba  Longa.  The  first  colony  of  the 
Romans  was  Ostia,  established  by  Ancus  Martins, 
below  Rome.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Latium 
was  very  thinly  inhabited  ;  and,  100  years  after  the 
building  of  Rome,  complaints  began  to  be  made  on 
account  of  the  desolation  of  the  country  and  its 
unhealthy  atmosphere.  With  the  enormous  wealth 
which  the  Romans  acquired  from  the  conquest  of 
Greece  and  Asia,  villas,  which  contained  great  num- 
bers of  slaves,  were  built  in  this  desolate  region,  and 
the  air  was  thus  rendered  somewhat  healthier.  In 
this  way  cities  and  villages  sprang  up  around  Rome, 
which  were  afterwards  deserted  and  destroyed.  The 
rivers  of  Latium  were  the  Tiber,  the  Liris,  the  Anio, 
Numicus,  Ufens,  Amasenus,  and  Almo.  The  Ufens 
flowed  through  the  Pontine  marshes.  These  marshes 
were  known  from  the  earliest  times,  and  extended 
between  the  rivers  Ufens  and  Nymphseus  to  a  great 
distance.  There  were  also  some  lakes  in  Latium,  of 
which  lake  Regillus  was  the  principal.  The  moun- 
tains of  this  province  were,  with  few  exceptions  (as, 
for  example,  the  Alban  mountain  and  mount  Algidum) 
merely  hills.  For  a  minute  description  of  this  region, 
see  the  Description  of  Latium,  with  twenty  engrav- 
ings ;  and  a  map  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  London, 
quarto  ;  and  Cramer's  Description  of  Ancient  Italy, 
Oxford,  1826. 

The  Latin  right  (jus  Latii)  originally  belonged  to 
the  Latin  allies  of  Rome,  but  was  afterwards  extended 
to  some  other  states  on  their  accession  to  the  alliance. 
The  members  of  these  states  were  not  enrolled  among 
the  Roman  citizens,  but  had  a  census  of  their  own. 
They  were  required  to  raise  auxiliary  troops,  which 
did  not  serve  in  the  Roman  legion,  but  as  a  separate 
force.  They  had  the  right  of  voting  at  Rome,  but 
under  certain  limitations,  and  they  elected  their  own 
magistrates.  All  who  enjoyed  neither  the  Roman 
citizenship  (civitas  Romano),  nor  the  Latin  right, 
were  called  foreigners  (peregrini). 

LATONA  (by  the  Greeks  called  \»ru,  in  the  Doric 
dialect  Axru),  daughter  of  Coeus  and  Phoebe  (accord- 
ing to  some,  of  Saturn),  became  the  mother  of  Apollo 
and  Diana  by  Jupiter.  During  her  pregnancy,  she 
was  persecuted  by  Juno,  by  whose  command  the 
dragon  Pytho  threatened  her  everywhere  with  death 
and  ruin,  and  the  earth  was  not  permitted  to  allow 
her  a  place  for  her  delivery.  After  long  wanderings, 
she  found  rest  on  the  island  of  Delos  (q.  v.),  which 
rose  from  the  sea  to  receive  her.  The  giant  Tif.yus, 
having  attempted  to  offer  her  violence,  was  killed  by 
Apollo  and  Diana.  According  to  another  fable,  this 
Slant  was  struck  dead  by  Jupiter,  with  lightning,  be- 
fore her  pregnancy.  Jupiter  changed  too  some  Lycian 
peasants  into  frogs,  because  they  would  not  permit  her 
2u  2 
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to  drink,  on  her  flight  from  Pelos,  from  which  Juno 
liad  again  driven  her  (Ovid's  Metum.  vi.  4).  Latona 
r-ented  as  a  mild,  benevolent  goddess,  in  a  sea- 
green  dress.  With  Diana  she  cured  the  wounded 
./Eneas,  and  crowned  him  with  glory.  When  Diana 
fled  to  Olympus,  from  the  anger  of  Juno,  Lntonn 
carried  to  her  her  quiver  and  arrows,  which  she  had 
left  behind.  Latona  was  worshipped  chiefly  in  Lycia, 
Delos,  Athens,  and  other  cities  of  Greece.  In  Crete, 
a  festival  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  her,  called 
Krtlysia,  She  is  sometimes  considered  as  the  symlx)! 
of  night,  because  the  sun  proceeds,  as  it  were,  from 
the  night.  Hence,  also,  some  derive  her  name  from 
the  Greek  PiWannv  (to  hide). 

LATOUR  D'AUVERGNE-CORRET,THEOPHiLus 
PK,  one  of  the  bravest  soldiers  mentioned  in  military 
history,  was  born  in  1743,  at  Carhaix,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Finisterre  (Brittany),  early  decided  to  become 
a  soldier,  and  was  aid  de-camp  to  the  duke  De  Crillon 
at  the  siege  of  Mahon.  When  the  revolution  broke 
out,  he  was  among  the  first  to  rally  round  its  stand- 
ard. and  distinguished  himself  among  8000  grenadiers, 
in  the  army  or  the  Pyrenees.  Higher  appointments 
were  ofl'ered  to  him,  but  he  always  declined,  declaring 
that  he  was  only  fit  to  command  a  company  of  grena- 
diers. His  corps  generally  made  the  van-guard,  and 
was  called  the  infernal  column.  After  the  peace  of 
Bale,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  was 
a  prisoner  a  year  in  England.  After  his  exchange, 
he  occupied  himself  with  literary  labours,  and,  in 
1799,  again  bore  arms  instead  of  a  son  of  his  friend 
Lebrigard,  fought  under  Massenn,  in  Switzerland, 
and  fell  at  Neuburg,  in  1800,  while  attached  to  the 
army  of  the  Rhine,  having  been,  not  long  before, 
named  first  grenadier  of  France  by  the  first  consul. 
A  monument  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  he  fell. 
His  heart  was  embalmed,  and  carried,  in  a  silver 
box,  by  one  of  the  company  in  which  he  had  served. 
His  name  was  always  called,  and  the  bravest  grena- 
dier answered  —  "  Died  on  the  field  of  honour."  As 
an  author,  he  made  himself  known  by  a  singular 
work  on  the  early  history  of  Brittany. 

LATROBITE;  a  mineral  named  after  the  reverend 
C.  I.  Latrobe.  It  is  found  massive  and  crystallized; 
but  the  crystals  not  well  defined  ;  colour,  pale  pink; 
scratches  glass;  specific  gravity,  28.  It  is  composed 
of 


Silex,        ........  44.65 

Alumiue,         .                                      ...  38.21 

Lime,      ........  g29 

PotaHl>,     .......        _  6.57 

Oxide  of  manganese,            .         .         .         .  3.10 

It  is  found  at  Amitok  island,  near  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  and  is  accompanied  by  mica  and  carbonate 
of  lime. 

LATTAIGNANT,  GABRIEL  CHARLES,  abbe'  de, 
a  poet,  the  memory  of  whose  songs  has  not  yet 

Eerished  in  France,  and  who  rendered  himself  known 
y  the  popular  opera  Fanchon,  was  born  in  Paris, 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was 
canon  at  Rheims,  and  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  but  united  great  gaiety  with  his  serious  occupa- 
tions. After  having  taken  part  in  all  the  pleasures 
of  life,  he  retired  to  a  monastery,  and  died  1779. 
His  poems  were  published  in  four  volumes,  12mo., 
which  were  followed,  after  his  death,  by  his  songs 
and  writings  not  before  printed. 

LATUDE,  HENRI  MAZERS  DE,  born  in  1724,  at 
Montagnac,  in  Languedoc,  was  imprisoned,  when 
twenty  years  old,  in  the  Bastile,  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.,  because,  in  order  to  gain  the  favour  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  he  had  persuaded  her  that  an  attempt 
was  to  be  made  on  her  life,  by  a  box  containing  the 
most  subtle  poison.  The  box  actually  arrived,  but 
contained  nothing  but  ashes,  sent  by  Latude  himself. 


UN  repeated  attempts  to  escape  rendered  his  confine- 
meiit  more  rigorous,  and  he  remained  in  prison  thirty- 
five  years.  He  was  delivered  from  his  confinement 
in  1779.  He  then  wrote  his  memoirs,  which  became 
a  formidable  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionary 
party.  The  national  assembly  decreed  him  a  pension, 
which  was  afterwards,  however,  withdrawn.  The 
heirs  of  Amelot  and  Madame  de  Pompadour  were 
sentenced  to  make  him  indemnification.  He  died  in 
1804,  eighty  years  old. 

LAUD,  WILLIAM,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  1.,  was  born  at  Reading,  in 
Berkshire,  in  1573,  and  received  his  education  at  St 
John's  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow 
in  1593.  He  took  priest's  orders  in  1601,  and,  the 
following  year,  preached  a  divinity  lecture,  in  which 
he  maintained  the  perpetual  visibility  of  the  church 
of  Rome  until  the  reformation,  which  doctrine  being 
disapproved  by  doctor  Abbot,  master  of  University 
college,  the  foundation  of  that  animosity  was  laid, 
which  ever  after  subsisted  between  them.  In  1608, 
he  was  made  chaplain  to  Neile,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
who  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Cuckstone,  in  Kent ; 
and  he  soon  after  preached  his  first  sermon  before 
James  I.  In  1611,  he  became  president  of  his  col- 
lege, and  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  and,  in  1617, 
accompanied  James  I.  to  Scotland,  to  aid  him  in  his 
attempt  to  bring  the  church  of  Scotland  to  a  uni- 
formity with  that  of  England.  In  1620,  he  was 
installed  a  prebend  of  Westminster,  and,  the  next 
year,  nominated  to  the  see  of  St  David's.  About  this 
time,  James  took  upon  himself  to  interdict  the  intro- 
duction into  the  pulpit  of  the  doctrines  of  predestina- 
tion, election,  the  irresistibility  of  free  grace,  or  of 
any  matter  relative  to  the  powers,  prerogatives,  and 
sovereignty  of  foreign  princes.  These  measures  being 
attributed  to  the  counsels  of  bishop  Laud,  the  Calvin- 
istic  or  Puritanic  party  were  much  incensed  at  his 
conduct.  On  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  Laud's 
influence,  by  the  countenance  of  Buckingham,  became 
very  great ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  furnish  the  king 
with  a  list  of  all  the  divines  in  the  kingdom,  against 
whose  names  he  marked  O.  or  P.,  to  signify  Ortho- 
dox or  Puritan.  In  1626,  he  was  translated  to  the 
see  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and,  in  1628,  to  that  of 
London.  On  the  sequestration  of  archbishop  Abbot, 
in  consequence  of  having  accidentally  shot  a  game- 
keeper, Laud  was  appointed  one  of  the  commission- 
ers for  exercising  the  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction ; 
and,  being  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  hated  adminis- 
tration of  Buckingham,  became  in  the  highest  degree 
unpopular.  On  the  assassination  of  that  favourite  by 
Felton,  bishop  Laud,  suspecting  that  some  members 
of  parliament  might  be  privy  to  the  deed,  prevailed 
on  the  king  to  send  to  the  judges  for  their  opinion, 
"  whether,  by  law,  Felton  might  not  be  racked  ?" 
Bishop  Laud  was  also  the  most  active  member  of  the 
high  commission  court,  the  arbitrary  and  severe 
proceedings  of  which  were  so  justly  odious  to  the 
nation.  In  1630,  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Oxford,  to  which  he  was  a  great  bene- 
factor, and  which  he  enriched  with  an  invaluable 
collection  of  manuscripts,  in  a  great  number  of  lan- 
guages, ancient,  modern,  and  Oriental.  In  1633,  he 
attended  Charles  into  Scotland,  who  went  there  to  be 
crowned  ;  and,  on  his  return,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  become  vacant  by  the  death 
of  archbishop  Abbot.  On  the  same  day,  an  agent 
from  the  court  of  Rome  came  to  him  privately, 
and  offered  him  a  cardinal's  hat — a  fact  which 
shows  how  strongly  he  was  suspected  of  a  predi- 
lection for  the  church  of  Rome.  He,  however, 
declined  the  proposal,  feeling,  as  he  expresses  himself 
in  his  diary,  "  That  something  dwelt  within  him 
which  would  not  sufi'er  that  till  Rome  were  other 
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than  it  is."  In  1634,  he  commenced  a  metropolitan 
visitation,  in  which  the  rigour  of  his  proceedings,  to 
produce  conformity,  was  exceedingly  unpopular.  .  In 
1(335,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  treasury,  in  which  situation  he  remained  a  year. 
The  prosecution  of  Prynne,  Burton,  and  Bastwick, 
for  libel,  took  place  in  1632,  the  odium  of  which,  and 
the  severe  sentences  that  followed,  rested  principally 
upon  him.  In  1637,  he  procured  a  decree  of  the 
star-chamber,  limiting  the  number  of  printers,  and 
forbidding  the  printing  of  any  book  not  licensed  by 
the  bishop  of  London  or  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
for  the  time  being,  or  by  the  chancellor  or  vice-chan- 
cellor of  the  universities.  Catalogues  of  all  books 
from  abroad  were  also  to  be  furnished  to  the  same 
authorities;  and  so  arbitrary  was  the  conduct  of 
Charles's  ministers,  at  this  period,  that  numbers,  both 
of  the  clergy  and  laity,  sought  to  quit  the  country. 
A  proclamation  was  issued  to  restrain  them,  unless 
certificated  to  be  conformable  to  the  discipline  of  the 
church.  After  a  lapse  of  twelve  years,  a  parliament 
was  convened  in  April,  1640;  the  commons  com- 
menced by  appointing  committees  of  religion  and 
grievances,  on  which  it  was  suddenly  dissolved,  after 
sitting  only  three  weeks.  All  sorts  of  means  were 
then  put  in  force  to  raise  supplies,  by  loan,  benevo- 
lence, ship-money,  &c.,  those  who  refused  payment 
being  fined  and  imprisoned  by  the  star-chamber  or 
council-table.  A  clerical  convocation  was  also 
authorized  by  the  king,  to  sit,  independent  of  the 
parliament.  This  body,  besides  granting  subsidies, 
prepared  a  collection  of  constitutions  and  canons 
ecclesiastical,  which,  being  approved  by  the  privy 
council,  was  made  public,  and  gave  such  general 
disgust  to  the  moderate  of  all  parties,  and  produced 
so  great  a  number  of  petitions  to  the  privy  council, 
that  Charles  was  obliged  to  suspend  them.  On  the 
calling  of  the  long-  parliament,  the  new  canons  were 
summarily  disposed  of,  as  subversive,  both  of  the 
rights  of  parliament,  and  of  the  liberties  and  property 
of  the  subject,  and  the  long  gathering  storm  imme- 
diately burst  over  the  head  of  the  archbishop.  The 
next  day,  articles  presented  against  him  by  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners  were  read  in  the  house  of  lords, 
which  when  referred  to  the  commons,  a  motion  was 
put  and  carried,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son. The  celebrated  Denzil  Holies  was  immediately 
sent  to  the  house  of  lords,  to  impeach  him  in  the 
name  of  all  the  commons  of  England,  and  he  was 
delivered  into  the  custody  of  the  black  rod.  Feb. 
26,  1641,  fourteen  articles  of  impeachment  were 
brought  up  from  the  commons,  and  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  Soon  after  his  commitment, 
the  house  of  commons  ordered  him,  jointly  with  those 
who  had  passed  sentence  against  Prynne,  Bastwick, 
and  Burton,  to  make  them  satisfaction  for  the  dam- 
ages which  they  had  sustained  by  their  sentence  and 
imprisonment.  He  was  also  fined  £20,000  for  his 
proceedings  in  the  imposition  of  the  canons,  and  was 
otherwise  treated  with  extreme  severity.  He  remained 
in  prison  three  years  before  he  was  brought  to  trial, 
which  at  length,  on  the  production  of  ten  additional 
articles,  took  place  March  12,  1644,  and  lasted 
twenty  days.  Many  of  the  charges  against  him  were 
insignificant  and  poorly  supported;  but  it  appeared 
that  he  was  guilty  of  many  arbitrary,  illegal,  and 
cruel  actions.  His  own  defence  was  acute  and  able; 
and  his  argument — that  he  could  not  be  justly  made 
responsible  for  the  actions  of  the  whole  council — if 
not  absolutely  a  legal,  was  a  strong  moral  defence. 
The  lords  were  still  more  staggered  by  his  counsel 
showing  that,  if  even  guilty  of  these  acts,  they 
amounted  not  to  high  treason.  A  case  was  made 
for  the  judges,  who  very  much  questioned  if  they 
were  so,  and  the  peers  deferred  giving  judgment. 


On  this  delay,  the  house  of  commons  passed  a  bill  of 
attainder,  Jan.  4, 1644 — 45,  in  a  thin  house,  in  which 
the  archbishop  was  declared  guilty  of  high  treason, 
and  condemned  to  suffer  death— as  unjustifiable  a 
step,  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  as  any  of 
which  he  was  accused.  To  stop  this  attainder,  he 
produced  the  king's  pardon,  under  the  great  seal } 
but  it  was  overruled  by  both  houses,  and  all  he  could 
obtain  by  petitioning,  was  to  have  his  sentence 
altered  from  hanging  to  beheading.  He  accordingly 
met  his  death  with  great  firmness,  Jan.  10, 1644 — 45, 
on  a  scaflbld  erected  on  Tower-hill,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age.  His  warmest  admirers  admit 
his  extreme  rashness,  and  little  is  left  which  can  be 
fairly  pleaded  for  his  severity  and  violence,  except 
the  probability  that  he  acted  on  principles  which  he 
deemed  correct.  Much  praise  has  been  bestowed 
upon  his  piety,  but  his  diary  shows  it  to  have  been 
mingled  with  much  puerility  and  superstition;  his 
dreams  being  regularly  recorded,  as  well  as  the  hopes 
and  fears  which  they  excited.  Speaking  of  his  learn- 
ing and  morals,  Hume  observes,  "  that  he  was  virtu- 
ous, if  severity  of  manners  alone,  and  abstinence  from 
pleasure,  could  deserve  that  name.  He  was  learned, 
if  polemical  knowledge  could  entitle  him  to  that 
praise."  Among  his  works  are  sermons;  Annota- 
tions upon  the  Life  and  Death  of  King  James;  his 
Diary,  edited  by  Wharton;  the  Second  Volume  of 
the  Remains  of  Archbishop  Laud,  written  by  him- 
self; Officium  Quotidiamim,  or  a  Manual  of  Private 
Devotion;  and  a  Summary  of  Devotion. 

LAUDANUM.     See  Opium. 

LAUDER,  WILLIAM,  a  literary  impostor,  who 
attempted  to  prove  Milton  a  plagiary,  was  a  native 
of  Scotland.  In  1747,  he  published,  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  an  Essay  on  Milton's  Use  and 
Imitation  of  the  Moderns,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  prove  that  Milton  had  made  free  with  the  works 
of  certain  Latin  poets  of  modern  date,  in  the  com- 
position of  his  Paradise  Lost.  Mr  Douglas,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  a  letter,  entitled  Milton 
Vindicated  from  the  Charge  of  Plagiarism,  showed 
that  the  passages  which  had  been  cited  by  Lauder, 
from  Massenius,  Staphorstius,  Taubmannus,  and 
others,  had  been  interpolated  by  Lauder  himself, 
from  Hogg's  Latin  translation  of  the  Paradise  Lost. 
He  subsequently  acknowledged  his  fault,  and  soon 
after  quitted  England  for  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
died  in  1771.  See  Nichol's  Literary  Anecdotes. 

LAUDON.    See  London. 

LAUENBURG,  or  SAXE-LAUENBURG  ;  a 
Danish  duchy,  belonging  to  the  German  confede- 
racy. It  formerly  belonged  to  Hanover,  passed  with 
that  country,  in  1803,  under  French  government, 
was  restored,  in  1813,  to  its  former  state;  in  1816, 
was  ceded  to  Prussia.  The  Prussian  government 
afterwards  gave  it  up  to  Denmark.  (See  Kiel, 
Peace  of.)  It  contains,  at  present,  400  square  miles, 
with  32,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Elbe,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  territories  of 
Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Hanover,  Mecklenburg1,  and 
Holstein.  Grazing  and  tillage,  together  with  the 
transit  trade,  are  the  sources  of  its  wealth.  It 
exports  much  wood  for  fuel  and  building.  The  toll 
on  the  Elbe,  paid  in  the  city  of  Lauenburg  is  said  to 
amount  to  50,000  Danish  dollars  annually.  Accord- 
ing to  the  constitution,  confirmed  by  the  king,  twenty- 
two  landholders  and  the  three  cities  have  each  one 
vote  in  the  diet.  The  free  peasants  in  111  villages 
are  not  represented.  Ratzeburg,  the  capital,  is 
situated  on  an  island  in  a  lake. 

LAUMONITE;  a  mineral,  named  in  honour  of 
Gillet  de  Laumont.  It  occurs  in  aggregated  crys- 
talline masses,  deeply  striated,  or  in  separate  crystals, 
of  several  varieties  of  form,  and  sometimes  in  that  of 
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its  primary  crystal,  an  oblique  rhombic  prism,  of 
which  the  inclination  of  the  terminal  plane  is  from 
one  acute  angle  to  the  other.  It  is  white,  sometimes 
wiih  a  tinge  of  red,  and  is  translucent,  and  hard 
enough  to  scratch  glass.  By  exposure  to  the  air 
(even  n  very  short  time),  it  becomes  opaque,  tender, 
iind  eventually  falls  into  a  white  powder ;  specific 
gravity,  2'2.  Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  intumesces, 
and  fuses  with  difficulty  into  a  colourless  glass.  It  is 
composed  of  silex  48'50,  alumine  22-10,  lime  12-10, 
and  water  16-00.  It  was  first  noticed  in  the  lead- 
mines  of  Huelgoet,  lining  the  cavities  of  veins.  It 
has  since  been  found  in  trap  in  Ireland  and  Faroe, 
Transylvania,  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  United  States, 
near  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

LAUNCH.     See  Boat. 

LAUNCHING.     See  Ship. 

LAURA  ;  Petrarch's  mistress.  It  was  long 
erroneously  supposed  that  this  lady,  who  has  been 
celebrated  in  the  sweetest  strains  of  poetry,  was 
only  an  allegorical  person,  or  a  descendant  of  the 
houses  of  Ciiabaud  and  Sade,  who  remained  single, 
and  lived  at  Vaucluse,  where  the  poet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  her.  According 
to  the  investigations  of  the  abbe  Sade,  Memoires  pour 
In  f'iede  Francois  Petrarque  (Amsterdam,  1764—67, 
3  vols. ,  4to);  of  Tiraboschi,  in  his  History  of  Italian 
Literature ;  of  Baldelli,  Del  Petrarca  (Florence, 
1797,  4to);  of  the  abbe  Arnavon,  Petrarque  d  Vau- 
cluse, and  Retour  de  la  Fontaine  de  Vaucluse  (Paris, 
1803,  and  Avignon,  1805);  of  Guerin,  Description  de 
la  Fontaine  de  Vaucluse  (Avignon,  1804,  12mo); 
and,  lastly,  of  Ginguene,  in  his  Histoire  litteraire 
d'  Italic  (2d  vol.),  Laura  was  descended  from  the  old 
Provengal  family  of  Noves,  which  has  now  been 
extinct  300  years,  and  was  the  daughter  of  the  che- 
valier Audibert  Noves,  who  lived  in  Avignon.  She 
was  born  at  the  village  of  Noves,  or  in  Avignon,  in 
1307  or  1308,  and,  after  the  death  of  her  father,  who 
left  her,  his  oldest  daughter,  a  large  fortune,  she 
married  (1325)  the  young  Hugh  de  Sade,  of  a  dis- 
tinguished family  in  Avignon.  Laura  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  women  of  the  city,  which,  being 
at  that  time  the  residence  of  the  pope,  attracted 
many  strangers.  Among  them  was  the  young  Pe- 
trarch, whose  ancestors  had  been  banished  from 
Tuscany,  during  the  quarrels  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibelines.  It  was  on  the  6th  of  April,  1327,  on 
Monday  of  the  passion-week,  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  that  Petrarch,  then  twenty-three  years  old, 
first  saw,  as  he  himself  says,  the  beautiful  Laura,  in 
the  church  of  the  nuns  of  St  Clara ;  and,  from  that 
moment,  he  was  seized  with  a  passion  as  violent  as  it 
was  lasting.  His  vain  efforts  to  lead  her  from  the 
path  of  duty,  and  his  ineffectual  attempts  to  conquer  a 
hopeless  passion,  plainly  show  that  his  love  was  by 
no  means  Platonic.  He  acknowledges,  however,  that 
he  never  received  the  smallest  favour  from  her,  and 
bestows  the  highest  praise  on  her  virtue.  Laura 
certainly  felt  flattered  by  the  devotion  of  the  young 
poet,  and  was  polite  and  kind  towards  him,  as  long 
as  she  saw  nothing  in  his  attentions  to  alarm  her; 
but  treated  him  with  severity  whenever  he  endea- 
voured to  express  the  warmth  of  his  passion.  For 
more  than  twenty  years,  Petrarch  sang  the  object  of 
his  love,  and  endeavoured  to  excite  a  reciprocal 
passion,  or  to  conquer  his  own.  During  this  long 
period,  by  alternate  severity  and  kindness,  Laura 
succeeded  in  retaining  him  a  captive  to  her  charms, 
without  ever  suffering  the  least  stain  on  her  honour. 
She  never  saw  the  poet  in  her  own  house,  because 
the  manners  of  the  time,  as  well  as  the  jealousy  of 
her  husband,  forbade  it.  After  her  marriage,  she 
always  lived  at  Avignon,  in  the  house  of  her  father- 
in-law,  sit'iated  on  the  Rhone,  below  the  papal 


palace;  and  it  was  from  the  summit  of  the  rock,  on 
which  the  palace  was  built,  that  Petrarch  delighted 
to  gaze  on  her,  as  she  walked  in  her  garden.  In  the 
same  year  (1334),  that  Petrarch  went  to  Vaucluse,  to 
recover  his  peace  of  mind  in  this  lovely  solitude, 
Laura  was  attacked  by  an  epidemic  disease,  which 
mailf  great  ravages ;  but  she  recovered,  and  was 
dearer  than  ever  to  the  poet.  In  1339,  the  painter 
Simon  of  Sienna,  who  had  been  called  to  Avignon  to 
adorn  the  papal  palace,  painted  Laura's  picture,  and 
gave  it  to  the  poet,  who  repaid  him  with  two  son- 
nets. Whether  Laura  consented  to  have  her  por- 
trait taken  for  Petrarch,  or  whether  he  only  obtained 
a  copy,  or  whether  the  image  of  the  beautiful  lady 
was  so  deeply  stamped  on  the  mind  of  the  painter, 
that  he  could  afterwards  paint  her  from  recollection, 
cannot  now  be  ascertained  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  he 
afterwards  introduced  Laura  into  several  pictures, 
as,  for  instance,  those  on  the  ceiling  of  the  cathedral 
at  Avignon.  When  Petrarch  returned  to  Avignon, 
after  having  been  crowned  with  laurel  at  the  capitol, 
Laura,  whether  flattered  by  his  fame,  or  touched  by 
the  constancy  of  a  lover  whom  long  absence  had 
rendered  more  dear  to  her,  received  him  kindly. 
Petrarch  saw  her  more  frequently,  and  his  visits  to 
Vaucluse  became  less  frequent  and  long.  His  poems, 
which  were  spread  all  over  Europe,  made  the  beauty 
of  his  mistress  very  celebrated,  and  all  strangers, 
who  came  to  Avignon,  wished  to  see  Laura.  Charles 
of  Luxemburg,  afterwards  the  emperor  Charles  IV., 
saw  her  at  a  ball  which  was  given  him,  and,  beckon- 
ing to  the  other  ladies  to  make  way,  he  approached 
her,  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead  and  eyes.  But 
the  repeated  fatigues  of  maternity,  and  the  domestic 
trouble  which  she  suffered  from  the  ill  humour  of  her 
husband,  and  the  bad  conduct  of  her  eldest  daughter, 
made  at  length  such  a  change  in  her  appearance, 
that  those  who  saw  her  for  the  first  time  were  disap- 
pointed. A  pestilence  which  arose  in  the  East,  and 
spread  desolation  over  Europe  for  three  years,  at 
length  reached  Avignon,  in  1348,  and,  on  the  6th 
April,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  hour  which 
Petrarch  has  designated,  in  his  mournful  recollections, 
as  that  of  the  birth  of  his  love,  Laura  fell  a  victim  to 
this  disease,  and  was  buried  on  the  same  day,  in  the 
church  of  the  convent  of  the  Minorites.  In  1533, 
some  antiquaries  obtained  permission  to  open  Laura's 
grave.  They  found  a  parchment  enclosed  in  a  leaden 
box,  on  which  was  written  a  sonnet,  bearing  Pe- 
trarch's signature.  It  was  not,  however,  written  in 
the  spirit  of  that  celebrated  poet,  but  appeared  to  be 
the  work  of  a  friend.  They  also  found  a  medal, 
bearing  a  female  figure,  with  the  inscription  M.  L. 
M.  J.  (perhaps,  Madonna  Laura  Morta, face).  Fran- 
cis I.,  who  visited  Avignon  the  same  year,  sought 
out  Laura's  grave,  wrote  an  epitaph  on  her,  and 
ordered  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  her ;  but  it  was 
never  done.  The  box  and  the  medal  were  pur- 
chased (1730),  of  the  under  sacristan,  by  some  Eng- 
lishmen ;  but  the  sonnet  was  lost,  when  the  castle, 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Sade,  was  destroyed,  in 
1791.  The  tomb  itself  was  overturned,  together 
with  the  church,  during  the  revolution.  The  pre- 
fect of  Vaucluse  (1804)  caused  the  tomb  stone,  which 
had  been  given  to  the  family  of  Sade,  to  be  placed 
in  the  old  cathedral  of  Avignon.  The  abbe  Costaing 
has  endeavoured  to  prove,  without  any  sufficient 
grounds,  that  Petrarch's  Laura  was  descended  from 
the  family  of  Baux,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Adhe- 
mar  de  Baux.  (See  his  La  Muse  de  Petrarque  dans 
les  Collines  de  Vaucluse,  Paris  and  Avignon,  1819). 
See  the  article  Petrarch. 

LAUREL  (laurus) ;  a  genus  of  plants  consisting 
of  trees  or  shrubs,  mostly  aromatic,  and  often  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage.  The  leaves  are 
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simple,  generally  alternate,  and  the  flowers  small  and 
inconspicuous.  It  is  one  of  the  few  genera  belong- 
ing to  the  Linnaean  class  enneandria.  The  species 
inhabit  the  tropical  parts  of  the  globe,  and  the  warm 
regions  in  the  vicinity;  two  of  the  American  species, 
liowever,  extend  to  a  high  northern  latitude.  Cin- 
namon, cassia,  and  camphor  are  obtained  from  differ- 
ent species  of  laurus.  The  sweet  bay  (L.  nobilis), 
so  celebrated  by  the  ancient  poets,  and  used  to  deco- 
rate temples  and  the  brows  of  victors,  is  a  small 
ornamental  evergreen  tree,  inhabiting  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  north  of  Africa.  At  the  present  time, 
the  leaves  and  berries  are  chiefly  employed  for  culi- 
nary purposes.  The  red  bay  (L.  Caroliniensis)  inha- 
bits the  alluvial  district  of  the  southern  parts  of  the 
United  States  of  America  from  latitude  37°  to  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  and  is  found  westward  beyond  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  a  beautiful  tree, 
growing  in  the  low  grounds,  in  company  with  the 
cypress,  and  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  sixty  or 
seventy  feet,  with  a  trunk  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter.  The  leaves  have  an  aroma  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  L.  nobilis,  and  may  be  employed  for 
the  same  purposes.  The  wood,  which  is  strong,  fine- 
grained, and  capable  of  receiving  a  brilliant  po- 
lish, was  formerly  employed,  in  cabinet-making,  and 
afforded  very  beautiful  furniture  ;  but  the  difficulty 
of  finding-  stocks  of  sufficient  size,  together  with  the 
facility  of  procuring  mahogany,  has  brought  it  into 
disuse.  At  present  it  is  chiefly  employed  in  naval 
architecture,  whenever  it  attains  large  dimensions. 
The  wood  is  used  also,  in  preference  to  any  other, 
for  tree-nails  (wooden  pins  which  fasten  the  planks 
of  a  ship  to  the  timbers.)  The  sassafras,  so  remark- 
able for  having  its  leaves  either  simple,  or  divided 
into  two  or  three  lobes,  is  also  a  species  of  laurus. 
Though  usually  appearing  as  a  shrub,  it  not  tinfre- 
quently  attains  considerable  dimensions,  growing,  in 
a  rich  soil,  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  or  even 
more,  with  a  trunk  of  proportional  diameter.  It  is 
common  in  America,  as  far  north  as  lat.  43°,  and 
extends  westward  even  into  Mexico.  The  bark  of 
the  roots,  which  is  the  most  powerfully  aromatic  part 
of  the  plant,  has  been  in  high  repute  as  a  medicine 
from  the  discovery  of  America,  and  is  still  exported 
to  Europe  in  considerable  quantities,  but  its  virtues 
have  been  very  much  overrated,  although  it  is  yet 
frequently  employed  in  pharmacy.  A  very  agree- 
able beverage  is  made,  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States,  of  this  bark,  in  combination  with  other  sub- 
stances, and  it  is  also  employed  in  dyeing,  affording 
a  beautiful  orange  colour.  The  L.  benzoin,  or  fever- 
bush,  is  also  an  agreeably  aromatic  shrub,  as  widely 
extended  throughout  the  United  States  as  the  pre- 
ceding. Four  other  species  of  laurus  are  found  in 
the  Southern  States.  Michaux  strenuously  recom- 
mends the  introduction  of  the  camphor  tree  (L.  cam- 
p/iora}  into  the  Southern  States,  and  is  of  opinion,  that 
it  would  soon  become  naturalized.  The  alligator 
pear,  which  forms  a  frequent  article  of  nutriment  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  is  much  cultivated  for  that  pur- 
pose, is  also  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  laurus. 

LAURENS,  HENRY,  a  distinguished  American 
statesman  of  the  revolution,  was  born  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  in  1724.  His  ancestors  were  French 
Protestant  refugees,  who  had  left  France  about  the 
time  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  After 
receiving  a  good  education,  he  was  placed  in  the 
counting-house  of  a  merchant  of  Charleston,  but  was 
soon  afterwards  sent  to  London  to  fit  himself  for 
commercial  pursuits,  under  the  eye  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  engaged  in  business  in  Charleston. 
On  his  return,  he  entered  into  business,  and,  by  his 
industry  and  activity,  acquired  an  ample  fortune. 
Having  retired  from  business,  he  went,  in  1771,  to 


Europe,  in  order  to  superintend  the  education  of  his 
sons,  and  was  in  London  when  he  received  the  first 
accounts  of  the  troubles  which  were  beginning  to 
agitate  the  colonies.  With  thirty-eight  other  Ame- 
ricans, lie  endeavoured,  in  1774,  by  petition,  to  dis- 
suade parliament  from  passing  the  Boston  port  bill, 
and  exerted  himself  to  prevent  a  war;  but  finding 
that  nothing  would  be  of  any  avail  for  that  purpose, 
save  dishonourable  submission,  he  hastened  home  to 
take  part  with  his  countrymen.  He  arrived  in  Char- 
leston in  December,  1774,  was  chosen  president  of 
the  council  of  safety,  and  soon  manifested  that  he  had 
lost  none  of  his  energy  and  habits  of  business.  In 
1776,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  congress;  soon 
after  taking  his  seat,  was  made  president  of  that 
body,  and  continued  such  until  the  close  of  the  year 
1778.  He  then  resigned,  and,  in  1779,  received  the 
appointment  of  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the 
United  States  to  Holland.  On  his  way  thither,  he 
was  captured  by  the  British,  carried  to  London,  and 
committed  to  the  Tower.  For  the  first  month  of  his 
confinement,  he  was  permitted  to  walk  out  with  an 
armed  guard;  but  this  indulgence  was  subsequently 
taken  from  him  for  a  time,  in  consequence  of  lord 
George  Gordon,  then  a  prisoner  also,  having  met  and 
asked  him  to  walk  with  him,  which,  although  Mr 
Laurens  refused  to  do,  and  immediately  returned  to 
his  room,  was  interpreted  into  a  transgression  of 
orders.  His  confinement  lasted  for  more  than 
fourteen  months,  during  which,  various  efforts  were 
made  by  the  British  government,  to  shake  his  con- 
stancy, but  without  effect.  Soon  after  his  release,  he 
received  a  commission  from  congress  to  be  one  of  their 
ministers  for  negotiating  a  peace  with  Great  Britain, 
and,  having  repaired  to  Paris,  he  signed,  November 
30,  1782,  with  doctor  Franklin  and  John  Jay,  the 
preliminaries  of  the  treaty.  On  his  return  home,  he 
was  received  with  every  mark  of  esteem,  but  de- 
clined all  offices.  His  health  had  been  broken  by 
his  imprisonment,  and,  after  passing  the  last  years  of 
his  life  in  agricultural  pursuits,  he  died  December  8, 
1792,  nearly  seventy  years  of  age.  According  to  an 
injunction  contained  in  his  will,  his  body  was  burned, 
and  his  bones  collected  and  buried. 

LAURENS,  JOHN,  lieutenant-colonel,  son  of  the 
foregoing,  after  receiving  a  liberal  education  in  Eng- 
land, returned  to  his  country,  and  joined  the  American 
army  in  1777.  The  following  summary  account  of 
his  military  career  is  taken  from  Garden's  interesting 
Anecdotes  of  the  American  revolution.  "His  first 
essay  in  arms  was  at  Brandywine.  At  the  battle  of 
Germantown,  he  exhibited  prodigies  of  valour,  in 
attempting  to  expel  the  enemy  from  Chew's  house, 
and  was  severely  wounded.  He  was  engaged  at 
Monmouth,  and  greatly  increased  his  reputation  at 
Rhode  Island.  At  Coosahatchie,  defending  the  pass 
with  a  handful  of  men,  against  the  whole  force  of 
Prevost  he  was  again  wounded,  and  was  probably 
indebted  for  his  life  to  the  gallantry  of  captain  Wigg, 
who  gave  him  his  horse  to  carry  him  from  the  field, 
when  incapable  of  moving,  his  own  having  been  shot 
under  him.  He  headed  the  light  infantry,  and  was 
among  the  first  to  mount  the  British  lines  at  Savan- 
nah; displayed  the  greatest  activity  and  courage 
during  the  siege  of  Charleston;  entered,  with  the 
forlorn  hope,  the  British  redoubt  carried  by  storm  at 
Yorktown,  and  received  with  his  own  hand  the 
sword  of  the  commander ;  by  indefatigable  activity 
thwarted  every  effort  of  the  British  garrison  in 
Charleston,  confining  them,  for  upwards  of  twelve 
months,  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  city  and  neck, 
except  when,  under  the  protection  of  their  shipping, 
they  indulged  in  distant  predatory  expeditions  ;  and, 
unhappily,  at  the  very  close  of  the  war,  too  carelessly 
exposing  himself  in  a  trifling  skirmish  near  Combo- 
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lid-,  M-aled  his  devotion  to  his  country  in  death."  It 
is  related  by  judge  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  general 
(im  ne,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  in  which 
the  fatal  skirmish  took  place,  was  spent  by  Laurens 
in  a  jocund  company  of  ladies  ;  that  the  expected 
rencounter  was  the  subject  of  the  gayest  badinage  ; 
and  that  the  company  did  not  separate  until  two 
hours  before  the  time  when  the  colonel  was  in 
motion  with  his  detachment.  The  sorrow  at  the  news 
of  his  death  was  deep  and  universal.  Washington, 
into  whose  family  and  affection  he  had  won  admission, 
mourned  him  as  a  lost  son.  Such  a  combination  as 
was  found  in  him  of  chivalrous  gallantry,  patriotism, 
ardour,  elevation,  and  rectitude  of  soul,  with  unaffec- 
ted modesty,  information,  frankness,  vivacity,  and 
polish  of  manners,  has  rarely  been  seen.  He  was  the 
delight  of  every  social  circle,  and  the  admiration  of 
his  companions  in  arms.  There  is  one  act  of  his 
life,  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  entitles 
him  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country.  In  the  autumn 
of  1780,  he  was  sent,  as  a  special  minister,  to  France, 
in  order  to  negotiate  a  loan  from  the  French  govern- 
ment, and,  on  his  arrival  in  Paris,  immediately  entered 
upon  the  business  of  his  mission  ;  but,  after  a  delay 
or  more  than  two  months,  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  return  a  definitive  answer  to  his  application, 
he  determined,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  etiquette, 
to  present  a  memorial  himself  to  the  king,  at  the 
levee.  He  first  made  the  minister,  count  de  Ver- 
gennes,  as  well  as  doctor  Franklin,  the  American  en- 
voy, aware  of  his  intention,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
urgent  entreaties  of  the  latter,  carried  it  into  effect. 
The  king,  however,  received  the  memorial  graciously, 
and  matters  were  soon  arranged  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  The  consequences  of  his  successful  bold- 
ness iu  this  affair  were  all-important  for  the  Ameri- 
can cause,  which  would  have  been,  perhaps,  irre- 
trievably ruined  by  any  further  procrastination.  An 
account  of  the  transaction,  from  the  pen  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  mission,  is  to  be  found  in  the  American 
Quarterly  Review,  vol.  i.  p.  425. 

LAURISTON,  JAMES  ALEXANDER  BERNARD  LAW, 
count  de,  grandson  of  the  celebrated  projector  Law, 
was  born  in  1768.  He  embraced  the  military  pro- 
fession at  an  early  age,  and  served  in  the  artillery,  in 
which  he  obtained  a  rapid  promotion,  owing  to  his 
own  activity,  and  to  the  friendship  of  general  Bona- 
parte, whose  aid-de-camp  he  was,  and  who  employed 
him  on  several  important  missions.  He  commanded, 
in  1800,  in  quality  of  brigadier-general,  the  fourth 
regiment  of  flying  artillery,  at  La  Fere.  In  1801,  he 
was  chosen  to  convey  to  England  the  ratification  of 
the  preliminaries  of  peace,  and  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  people  of  London,  who  took  the 
horses  from  his  carriage,  and  conducted  him  in  tri- 
umph, to  Downing  street.  He  served  in  every  cam- 
paign of  importance  in  Spain,  Germany,  and  Russia. 
In  1809,  he  penetrated  into  Hungary,  and  took  the 
fortress  of  Raab,  after  a  bombardment  of  eight  days. 
July  6,  he  decided  the  victory  in  favour  of  the  French 
at  the  battle  of  Wagrarn,  by  coming  up  to  the  charge, 
at  full  trot,  with  100  pieces  of  artillery.  In  1811,  he 
was  appointed  ambassador  to  St  Petersburg.  The 
object  of  his  mission  was  to  obtain  the  occupation  of 
the  ports  of  Riga  and  Revel,  and  to  exclude  British 
ships  from  the  Baltic.  This  mission  having  failed, 
M.  de  Lauriston  was  employed  in  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, and,  after  the  taking  of  Moscow,  was  sent 
with  proposals  for  an  armistice  to  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander, which  were  rejected.  After  the  disastrous 
retreat  from  Moscow,  he  commanded  the  army  of 
observation  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and,  during 
three  months,  defended  that  river  with  a  small  force, 
preventing  the  enemy  from  penetrating  into  Hanover. 
He  fought  with  great  valour  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic, 


but,  being  taken  prisoner,  was  conducted  to  Berlin, 
where  he  was  treated  with  favour  and  distinction. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  general  peace,  Louis 
XVIII.  created  him  a  knight  of  St  Louis,  grand 
cordon  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  captain-lieutenant 
of  the  Gray  Musketeers.  After  March  20,  1815,  he 
followed  tlie  king's  household  to  the  frontiers  of 
France,  and  then  retired  to  his  estate  of  Richecourt, 
near  La  Fere,  without  mingling  in  any  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  hundred  days.  On  the  return  of  Louis, 
he  was  nominated  president  of  the  electoral  college 
of  the  department  of  L'Aisne,  lieutenant-general  of 
the  first  division  of  royal  foot-guards,  and  member  of 
the  commission  appointed  to  examine  into  the  conduct 
of  such  officers  as  had  served  from  March  20  to  July 
8,  1815.  He  was  created  a  commander  of  St  Louis 
in  1816,  and  presided,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year, 
at  the  trial  of  admiral  Linois,  count  Delaborde,  &c. 
In  1823,  he  was  appointed  marshal,  and  commanded 
the  second  corps  de  reserve  of  the  army  in  Spain.  He 
died  in  1828. 

LAUSANNE,  capital  of  the  Pays-de-Vaud,  a  Swiss 
canton,  has  1300  houses,  with  10,000  inhabitants ; 
Ion.  6°  45'  30"  E.;  lat.  46°  31'  45"  N.  It  is  most 
beautifully  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  lake  of 
Geneva.  Lausanne  lies  high,  with  the  lake  and 
snowy  Piedmontese  Alps  in  front,  whilst  the  shore  of 
the  lake  is  covered  with  vineyards.  Since  1536,  there 
has  been  an  academy  at  Lausanne,  which,  in  1806, 
was  elevated  to  an  academical  institute,  with  fourteen 
professors  and  a  rector.  It  has  works  in  gold  and 
silver,  printing-offices,  and  some  trade  in  wine  ;  but 
its  chief  profits  are  derived  from  the  numerous  for- 
eigners who  resort  to  it  from  all  countries  on  account 
of  its  charming  situation,  or  to  perfect  themselves  in 
French.  Lausanne  has  a  societe  <T  emulation,  socie- 
ties for  natural  history  and  agriculture,  and  a  Bible 
society.  Formerly  the  city  belonged  to  Berne,  whose 
bailiff  lived  in  the  episcopal  palace.  The  bishop 
transferred  his  residence  to  Freiburg,  when  Lausanne 
embraced  the  Calvinistic  religion.  Haller,  Voltaire, 
and  Gibbon  resided  here  for  a  considerable  period. 

LAUSITZ.     See  Lusatia. 

LAUTER.     See  Kaiserslautern. 

LAVA.     See  Volcanoes. 

LAVALETTE ;  the  name  of  several  individuals 
distinguished  in  French  history,  of  whom  we  shall 
mention  only  two,  the  subject  of  this  article  and  that 
of  the  following. — Jean  Parisot  de  Lavalette,  the 
forty-eighth  grand  master  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  was 
born  in  1494,  of  an  ancient  family.  Lavaiette,  unani- 
mously elected  grand  master  in  1557,  showed  himself 
equally  active  and  wise  as  head  of  his  order  and  as  a 
general.  His  ambassadors  were  admitted  atthe  council 
of  Trent  among  those  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs. 
He  restored  the  internal  organization  of  his  order,  but 
distinguished  himself  particularly  by  the  heroic  de- 
fence of  Malta  against  Soliman  II.,  who  attacked  it 
with  a  force  of  80,000  men,  and  whom  he  forced, 
after  a  siege  of  several  months,  to  retire,  in  1565, 
with  a  loss  of  more  than  20,000  men.  He  then  built 
the  fortress  La  Valetta  in  Malta,  refused  the  cardi- 
nal's hat,  and  died  in  1568.  See  Malta. 

LAVALETTE,  MARIE  CHAMANS,  count  de,  was 
born  at  Paris,  in  1769,  of  obscure  parents.  His 
mother  was  a  nurse,  often  employed  by  the  famous 
accoucheur  Baudelocque,  who,  perceiving  the  pro- 
mising talents  of  the  youth,  furnished  her  with  the 
means  of  giving  him  an  education  far  superior  to  his 
birth.  Young  Lavalette  was  destined  for  the  clerical 
profession,  and  wore  the  habit  of  an  abbe  for  some 
time,  but  afterwards  took  to  the  study  of  the  law. 
The  revolution,  in  1789,  gave  another  direction  to 
his  ambition.  He  became  an  officer  in  the  national 
guards,  and  in  August,  179S,  defended  the  Tuileries. 
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Me  afterwards  served  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and 
that  of  Italy,  with  such  distinction,  that  he  rose 
rapidly.  Bonaparte  made  him  his  aid-de-camp, 
intrusted  him  with  his  secret  correspondence,  and 
gave  him  in  marriage  Mile.  Beauharnais,  the  niece 
of  Josephine.  He  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Egypt, 
and,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  consular 
government,  was  made  count,  and  a  commander  of 
the  legion  of  honour.  In  1814,  he  was  removed 
from  the  post-office ;  but  when  Louis  quitted  Paris, 
in  1815,  he  repaired  to  the  office,  in  company  with 
general  Sebastiani,  and  summoned  his  successor,  M. 
I'Vrrand,  to  surrender  his  place,  pnly  allowing  him  a 
lew  minutes  to  collect  his  papers,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  treating  him  with  great  politeness.  He  then 
took  measures  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  Napoleon, 
and  conducted  himself  with  extraordinary  vigilance 
and  activity.  For  these  services  he  was  created  a 
peer  of  France  (June  2),  and  continued  in  his  office 
till  the  return  of  the  king.  In  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber following,  lie  was  brought  to  trial,  and  con- 
demned to  death  as  an  accomplice  of  Napoleon. 
His  appeal  and  application  for  pardon  having  failed, 
preparations  for  his  execution  on  Thursday,  Decem- 
ber 21,  were  making,  when  his  wife,  having  obtained 
permission  to  visit  him, came,  on  the  20th,  in  a  sedan 
chair,  and  dined  with  him,  attended  by  her  daughter 
and  the  governess.  About  seven  in  the  evening, 
the  two  latter  appeared  at  the  keeper's  lodge, 
apparently  supporting  Madame  Lavalette,  who  was 
closely  muffled  up,  held  a  handkerchief  before  her 
eyes,  and  exhibited  every  symptom  of  the  profoundest 
distress.  After  a  few  minutes,  the  keeper  of  the 
prison  repaired  to  Lavalette's  apartment,  where  he 
found  Madame  Lavalette  in  his  place.  He  set  his 
turnkeys  and  keepers  in  motion,  but,  in  spite  of 
their  activity,  nothing  was  found  but  the  sedan 
chair,  in  which  the  young  daughter  had  taken  the 
place  of  her  father,  who  had  suddenly  disappeared 
at  the  Qtiai  des  Orfevres.  The  jailer  was  then 
removed  and  confined,  the  barriers  were  closed, 
and  expresses  were  sent  in  every  direction,  with 
the  description  of  Lavalette's  person,  who  contrived 
to  lie  closely  concealed  for  a  fortnight,  in  spite  of 
the  vigilance  of  the  police,  during  which  time  he 
meditated  on  the  most  effectual  method  of  com- 
pleting his  escape.  He  had  recourse,  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  three  Englishmen — Messrs  Bruce,  Hutchin- 
son,  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  were  already  known 
for  their  zeal  in  support  of  the  principles  of  liberty, 
and  for  their  hostility  to  the  tyranny  exercised  by 
the  Bourbons.  By  means  of  these  gentlemen,  he 
procured  the  uniform  of  a  general  officer  in  the 
British  service,  and  repaired,  January  7,  at  half- 
past  nine  at  night,  to  the  apartments  of  captain 
Hutchirison.  The  next  morning,  at  seven  o'clock, 
he  got  into  a  cabriolet  with  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
passed  4;he  barriers  without  being  recognised,  and 
arrived  the  following  day  at  Mons,  where  his  guide 
took  leave  of  him.  He  then  took  the  road  to 
Munich,  where  he  found  an  asylum  among  power- 
ful friends  and  connexions.  Irritated  by  his  escape, 
the  government  had  the  cruelty  to  retain  his  wife 
for  some  time  in  prison,  because  she  had  been  acces- 
sary to  the  escape  of  her  husband — a  treatment 
which  disordered  her  senses,  and  she  has  since 
been  a  confirmed  lunatic.  Lavalette  was  pardoned, 
and  returned  to  France  in  1821. 

LAVATER,  JOHN  GASPAR,  was  born  in  1741,  at 
Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  where  his  father  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  a  skilful  physician  and  good  citizen. 
The  severity  of  his  mother  somewhat  depressed 
the  mind  of  the  boy,  who  was  endowed  with  a 
lively  imagination,  and  he  early  gave  himself  up 
lo  solitary  reveries.  While  yet  at  school,  he  was 


persuaded  that  he  had  received  direct  answers  to 
his  prayers.  His  imagination,  even  at  that  early 
period,  appears  to  have  been  so  actively  employed, 
that  he  never  acquired  much  knowledge  of  philo- 
logy or  classical  antiquity.  In  1703,  he  travelled, 
in  company  with  Fuseli — afterwards  a  distinguished 
painter  in  London — to  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  and 
became  acquainted  with  the  scholars  and  theolo- 
gians of  Northern  Germany.  In  17b'4,  he  returned 
to  his  native  city,  and,  in  1767,  appeared  as  a  poet 
in  his  Scfnveizerlieder,  which,  as  well  as  his  Aus- 
sichten  in  die  Ewigkcit  (1768),  gained  him  many 
admirers.  In  1769,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
ministers  at  the  orphan  church  at  Zurich.  His  ser- 
mons were  rendered  attractive  by  their  pleasing 
style,  his  enthusiastic  zeal,  and  a  certain  mysticism 
which  always  characterized  him.  They  were  printed 
in  1772,  and  were  admired  even  in  foreign  countries. 
All  his  activity  was,  in  fact,  devoted  to  the  service 
of  religion,  until  he  undertook  his  work  on  physiog- 
nomy. Lavater  had  become  acquainted  with  a 
great  number  of  persons,  and  his  lively  imagina- 
tion had  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  there  exists 
a  much  greater  connexion  between  the  internal  man 
and  the  external  expression  in  the  face  than  is 
generally  supposed.  He  reduced  this  external 
expression  of  disposition  and  character  to  a  system, 
and  considered  the  lines  of  the  countenance  as  sure 
indications  of  the  temper.  He  had  adopted  this 
idea  in  1769,  and  collected  the  features  of  distin- 
guished people  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  His 
great  work  (in  four  volumes  4to),  under  the  modest 
title  Physiognomical  Fragments  (1775  et  seq.), 
made  him  known  all  over  Europe.  It  was  rendered 
valuable  by  the  many  portraits  it  contained,  mostly 
well  executed  by  some  of  the  engravers  of  Germany. 
Lavater  had  added  explanations,  in  a  poetical  style, 
full  of  enthusiastic  exclamations.  As  may  easily  be 
imagined,  a  theory  so  novel  found  warm  admirers, 
whose  zeal  often  rendered  it  ridiculous,  and  Lichten- 
berg  satirized  it  in  his  Essay  on  Cues  and  Tails — one 
of  his  most  successful  compositions.  Lichtenljerg's 
exclamations  on  the  contour  of  a  pig's  tail,  or  a 
happily- adjusted  cue,  equal  the  raptures  of  Lavater 
viewing  the  physiognomy  of  an  Alexander.  Ac- 
cording to  Las  Cases,  Napoleon  declared  himself 
convinced,  by  long  experience,  that  no  reliance  was 
to  be  placed  on  the  expression  of  the  face — an 
opinion  which  is  perhaps  true  to  a  greater  extent 
in  respect  to  talents  than  disposition.  Lavater 
himself  seems  to  have  given  up  his  theory  in  a 
great  degree.  (See  Physiognomy)  He  published 
several  other  works,  including  poems  and  works  of 
religious  instruction,  and  his  reputation  became  so 
great,  that  his  journeys  resembled  triumphs.  He 
refused  better  appointments  in  foreign  countries, 
and  became  minister  at  St.  Peter's  church  in 
Zurich.  During  the  revolution,  he  spoke  with  bold- 
ness against  the  new  order  of  things,  the  Swiss 
directory,  &c.,  and  was  finally  transported  to  Bale, 
in  the  year  1796.  He  was  again  set  at  liberty; 
but,  on  the  capture  of  Zurich  (in  September  26, 
1799),  by  Massena,  while  occupied  in  the  street, 
assisting  the  distressed,  and  giving  refreshment  to 
exhausted  soldiers,  he  received  a  shot  in  his  side.* 
He  lingered  above  a  year,  during  which  he  wrote 
several  works,  and  died  January  2,  1801.  Lavater 
was  one  of  the  most  virtuous  of  men,  so  that  a 


*  According  to  Raoul-Rochette's  ffistoire  fie  la  Rfeoliit. 
Helvelique  (Paris,  1822),  neither  a  Russian  nor  a  French- 
man was  nig  murderer  :  "  Lc  crime  apparticut  tout  tntier 
a  la  fiireur  des  partis  ;  et  Lavater  qtii  connaissait  son 
assassin,  cmporta  dans  la  tombe  cet  horrible  secret  avee 
tons  Us  autres  secrets  de  sa  belle  ante  ft  de  son  ittfjiuisabU 
t-hfrttt." 
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biographer  says  of  him, — Hail  he  lived  in  early  times, 
he  would  now  be  adored  as  a  saint,  because  every 
thing  which  the  church  requires  from  a  saint  lie  had 
in  perfection —charily,  love  of  mankind,  and  unre- 
kixiug  zeal  in  Ihe  cause  of  Christ."  He  did  much  lor 
practical  theology.  Lavater  owed  little  to  learning, 
but  drew  chiefly  from  himself.  His  work  on  Phy- 
siognomy has  been  several  times  translated  into  Eng- 
lish. Of  the  English  translations,  we  may  mention 
Hunter's  (Lond.,  1789,  5  volumes  4to.)  A  valuable 
French  edition  appeared  in  1809  (Paris,  lOvols.) 

LAVENDER ;  a  delightfully  fragrant  plant,  is 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  All  the  labiate 
plants  are  aromatic  and  stimulating,  but  these  pro- 
perties are  more  exalted  in  this  plant  than  in  any  other 
of  the  tribe,  especially  when  it  grows  in  a  warm 
and  sunny  exposure.  Indeed,  in  such  situations,  it 
sometimes  contains  one  fourth  of  its  weight  of  cam- 
phor. To  the  abundance  of  this  plant  is  attributed 
the  superiority  of  the  honey  in  certain  parts  of  Europe. 
Tlie  volatile  oil,  distilled  water,  and  tincture  of  lav- 
ender, are  much  employed  in  officinal  preparations, 
and  as  perfumes.  The  flowers  yield  by  far  the 
greatest  proportion  of  oil. 

L  AVINI A ;  a  daughter  of  king  Latinus  and  Amata. 
She  was  betrothed  to  her  relation,  king  Turnus,  but, 
because  the  oracle  ordered  her  father  to  marry  her  to 
a  foreign  prince,  she  was  given  to  ./Eneas,  after  the 
death  of  Turnus.  (See  Latinus.}  At  her  husband's 
death,  she  was  left  pregnant,  and,  being  fearful  of 
the  tyranny  of  Ascanius,  her  son-in-law,  she  fled  into 
the  woods,  where  she  brought  forth  a  son,  called 
jEneas  Sylvius. 

LAVINIUM,  or  LAVINUM  ;  a  town  of  Italy, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  ^Eneas,  and  called  in 
honour  of  Lavinia,  the  founder's  wife.  It  was  the 
capital  of  Latium,  during  the  reign  of  ^Eneas. 

LAVOISIER,  ANTHONY  LAWRENCE,  a  celebrated 
French  chemist,  whose  name  is  connected  with  the 
antiphlogistic  theory  of  chemistry,  to  the  reception  of 
which  he  contributed  by  his  writings  and  discoveries. 
He  was  born  at  Paris,  Aug.  16,  1743,  and  was  the 
son  of  opulent  parents,  who  gave  him  a  good  educa- 
tion. He  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
physical  sciences,  and  first  distinguished  himself  by 
a  prize  memoir  on  the  best  method  of  lighting  the 
streets.  Two  years  after,  in  1768,  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  academy.  About  this  time,  he  pub- 
lished several  tracts,  in  periodical  works,  on  the 
analysis  of  gypsum,  the  crystallization  of  salt,  the 
congelation  of  water,  on  thunder,  the  aurora  borealis, 
&c.  Journeys  to  different  parts  of  France  furnished 
him  materials  for  a  mineralogical  chart  of  the  king- 
dom, intended  as  the  basis  of  a  work  on  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  globe,  and  the  formation  of  the  strata  of 
the  earth,  outlines  of  which  appeared  in  the  memoirs 
of  the  academy  for  1772,  and  1787.  The  discoveries 
of  Black,  Cavendish,  Macbride,  and  Priestley,  rela- 
tive to  the  nature  of  elastic  fluids  or  gases,  attracted 
the  notice  of  Lavoisier,  who  entered  on  the  same 
field  of  inquiry,  with  all  his  characteristic  ardour  in 
the  cause  of  science  ;  and,  possessing  the  advantage 
of  a  considerable  fortune,  lie  conducted  his  experi- 
ments on  a  large  scale,  and  obtained  highly  interest- 
ing results.  In  1774  appeared  his  Opuscules  chy- 
miques,  comprising  a  general  view  of  what  was  then 
known  relative  to  gaseous  bodies,  with  several  new 
experiments,  remarkable  for  their  ingenuity  and 
accuracy.  Doctor  Priestley's  discovery  of  what  he 
called  dephlogisticated  air,  afterwards  generally 
termed  oxygen  gas,  furnished  Lavoisier  with  a  fresh 
subject  of  research;  and,  in  1778,  he  published  an 
essay  on  this  substance,  and  its  influence  in  the  pro- 
duction of  acids,  developing  the  principle  of  a  new 
chemical  theory.  This  was  further  illustrated  by  his 


experiments  on  the  composition  of  water,  by  burning 
together  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  and  by  its 
analysis  i.fibrding  the  same  principles;  and  the  system 
was  completed  by  his  theories  of  combustion  and 
oxidation  (see  Oxygen),  the  decomposition  of  atmo- 
spheric air,  his  doctrine  of  caloric  and  its  influence  in 
causing  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  states  of  bodies; 
and  the  whole  theory  was  laid  before  the  public  in 
his  Elements  of  Chemistry,  which  appeared  in  1789, 
and  was  speedily  translated  into  English  and  other 
languages.  (See  Chemistry,  and  Chemical  Nomen- 
clature.) M.  Lavoisier  rendered  many  services  to 
the  arts  and  sciences,  both  in  a  public  and  private 
capacity.  When  the  new  system  of  weights  and 
measures  were  brought  forward,  he  contributed  to  its 
improvement  by  some  novel  experiments  on  the 
expansion  of  metals.  He  was  consulted  by  the 
national  convention  as  to  the  best  method  of  manu- 
facturing assignats,  and  securing  them  from  being 
forged.  In  1791,  the  committee  of  the  constituent 
assembly  applied  to  him  for  information  preparatory 
to  the  adoption  of  an  improved  system  of  taxation,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  drew  up  a  work,  which  was 
published  under  the  title  of  Richesses  territoriales  de 
la  France,  relating  to  the  production  and  consump- 
tion of  the  country.  About  this  time,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  national 
treasury — an  office  which  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
of  exercising  his  spirit  of  systematic  arrangement. 
His  house  became  a  vast  laboratory;  the  most  skilful 
artists  were  employed  to  construct  the  necessary 
instruments  and  apparatus  for  his  philosophical 
researches.  He  had  conversazioni  at  his  house  twice 
a  week,  at  which  were  discussed  the  theories,  opinions, 
and  discoveries  of  learned  contemporaries.  With 
other  farmers -general,  he  was  condemned  to  death 
by  the  revolutionary  tribunal  of  Paris,  on  the  charge 
of  being  a  conspirator,  and  of  having  adulterated  the 
tobacco  with  ingredients  obnoxious  to  the  health  of 
the  citizens,  and,  on  this  frivolous  pretext,  was 
beheaded  by  the  guillotine,  May  8,  1794.  When  he 
found  his  fate  inevitable,  he  petitioned  for  a  few  days' 
respite,  in  order  to  make  some  interesting  and  import- 
ant experiments  which  he  had  in  view ;  but  this 
favour  was  denied  him.  M.  Lavoisier  married,  in 
1771,  the  daughter  of  a  farmer- general,  a  lady  of 
agreeable  manners  and  considerable  talents,  who  not 
only  participated  in  her  husband's  philosophical 
researches,  but  also  cultivated  the  arts  with  great 
success,  and  engraved  with  h^r  own  hand  the  plates 
for  one  of  his  publications.  She  subsequently  became 
the  wife  of  count  Rumford. 

LAVORA,  or  TERRA  DI  LAVORO  ;  a  princi- 
pality of  Naples,  bounded  north  by  Abruzzo  Ultra, 
and  Abruzzo  Citra,  east  by  Molise,  and  Principato 
Ultra,  south  by  Principato  Ultra,  and  the  gulf  of 
Naples,  and  west  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma;  about  140  miles  in  length,  and 
thirty-three  wide  where  broadest.  It  is  populous  and 
fertile,  yielding  abundance  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  and 
other  productions  of  Italy.  Anciently  it  was  called 
Campania ;  in  the  middle  ages,  the  Castellany  of 
Capua.  Caserta  is  the  capital ;  Gaeta  the  principal 
port.  Population,  625,500  ;  square  miles,  1696. 

LAW,  LEGISLATION,  CODES.— 1.  Laws  are 
the  very  soul  of  a  people ;  not  merely  those  which 
are  contained  in  the  letter  of  their  ordinances  and 
statute  books,  but  still  more  those  which  have  grown 
up  of  themselves  from  their  manners,  and  religion, 
and  history.  Several  modern  continental  jurists,  as 
John  G.  Schlosser,  and  Hugo,  have  shown  how  little, 
in  legislation,  caprice  can  prevail  over  the  silent  but 
irresistible  influence  of  public  opinion.  And  even  the 
authors  of  the  Code  Napoleon  have  said,  with  no  less 
elegance  than  truth,  that  no  legislator  can  escape 
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that  invisible  power,  that  silent  judgment  of  the 
people,  which  tends  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  arbi- 
trary legislation,  and  to  defend  the  people  from  the 
law,  ana  the  lawgiver  from  himself.  Frequent  ex- 
periments have  shown  that  laws,  at  variance  with 
the  manners  and  religious  views  of  a  people,  cannot 
be  forced  upon  them,  however  well  meant,  and  how- 
ever beneficial  may  have  been  their  influence  upon 
other  nations  ;  and  that,  by  means  of  laws,  a  legis- 
lator, can  no  more  elevate  his  countrymen  to  a  higher 
degree  of  refinement,  without  passing  through  the 
intervening  steps,  than  lie  can  reduce  them  again  to 
a  condition  above  which  they  have  risen  in  the  natural 
course  of  events.  Hence  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia  was 
more  happy  in  his  reforms  than  Joseph  II.  For  it 
was  by  no  means  the  intention  of  the  Prussian  legis- 
lator to  give  his  subjects  a  new  system  of  law,  but 
rather  to  sanction  that  which  they  already  possessed; 
to  adapt  the  letter  of  the  ancient  laws  to  the  notions 
of  right  which  had  gained  a  footing  in  the  spirit  of 
the  nation,  and,  above  all,  to  remove  all  those  un- 
certainties which  had  necessarily  sprung  from  the 
use  of  a  foreign  code,  which  had  checked  improve- 
ment in  practice.  Indeed,  it  is  not  the  duty  of  a 
skilful  legislator  to  create  new  laws  ;  but  only  to 
develope  those  which  existed  prior  to  any  express 
recognition,  and  to  introduce,  with  prudence,  those 
positive  rules  which  cannot  be  deduced  from  general 
principles,  as  the  determination  of  the  length  of 
minority,  the  period  of  superannuation,  the  amount 
of  punishments,  &c.  ;  in  which  the  principles  of 
natural  right  are  reduced  to  a  practical  application. 
To  the  province  of  the  practical  legislator  belong 
also  those  forms  which  are  required  in  the  application 
of  legal  principles  ;  as  the  formalities  of  contracts 
and  of  judicial  processes,  and  the  rules  of  evidence, 
in  all  which  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these 
positive  institutions  do  not,  of  themselves,  constitute 
law,  but  are  the  mere  mechanism  to  facilitate  the  use 
of  it.  They  should  be  viewed  only  as  the  means  of 
promoting  a  higher  end.  The  view  of  the  original 
ground  of  laws  is  a  point  on  which  not  only  the 
schools  of  European  jurists  differ,  but  on  which  the 
most  important  principles  of  public  law  come  into 
collision. 

2.  The  schools  of  modern  jurisconsults  may  be  re- 
duced, in  reference  to  their  principal  characteristics, 
to  four,  although  these  are  variously  modified,  and, 
in  many  respects,  run  into  one  another.  In  the 
last  century,  with  few  exceptions,  the  practical  school 
predominated,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  esteemed  the 
authority  of  courts  and  individual  jurists  higher  than 
the  law,  and,  on  the  other,  was  influenced,  in  an  im- 
portant degree,  by  philosophy,  particularly  tliat  of 
Leibnitz  and  Wolf.  Arguments  were,  for  the  most 
part,  drawn  with  great  logical  precision,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case.  The  members  of  this  school  felt 
themselves  justified  in  departing  from  the  letter  of  the 
written  law,  either  whenever  it  seemed  not  adapted 
to  the  existing  case,  or  reference  could  be  made  to 
the  decisions  of  courts  on  the  same  point.  By  this 
school  were  introduced  a  multitude  of  new  opinions, 
supposed  equities,  and  milder  punishments;  and  their 
fundamental  views  were  not  altogether  •  erroneous. 
They  proceeded  on  the  true  notion,  that  the  laws  of 
a  people  are  the  result  of  its  own  peculiar  character, 
and  must  take  their  hue  from  this.  They  tried  to 
help  the  letter  of  the  old  laws,  by  deductions  from  the 
nature  of  things,  and,  by  adhering  to  precedents,  to 
attain  to  that  harmony  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, which  alone  can  secure  the  public  confidence. 
The  influence  exerted  by  this  school  on  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  eighteenth  century  was  very  great,  par- 
ticularly through  Nettelbladt  and  Daries  ;  and  the 
code  of  Prussia,  in  particular,  may  be  considered  as 


its  work.  But  it  wanted  a  proper  system  of  judicial 
tribunals,  to  prevent  that  fluctuation  in  practice,  in 
consequence  of  which  all  certainty,  in  regard  to  law, 
was  lost,  so  that  the  result  of  the  decision  of  the 
simplest  cause  could  hardly  be  conjectured  before- 
hand. The  practical  school  was  divided  again  into 
two  parties,  which  agreed  only  in  this,  that  the  juris- 
consults, or  the  judges,  might  look  beyond  positive 
law ;  but  were  opposed  to  each  other  in  so  far  that 
one  party  recognised  nothing  but  the  authority  of 
some  favourite  casuist,  and  the  usage  of  courts  ;  the 
other  regarded  natural  right,  and  what  they  called 
reasonableness,  as  the  basis  of  all  their  decisions. 
The  former  almost  always  carried  the  day ;  for  it 
often  happened  that  the  latter  opposed  them  only  till 
they  had  become  familiar  with  the  routine  of  prac- 
tice, and  felt  themselves  at  home  in  it.  In  the  last  ten 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  new  views  suggested 
themselves  to  the  philosophical  jurists.  A  more  per- 
fect and  living  philosophy  had  examined  afresh  the 
foundations  of  science.  Many  a  fabric  was  shat- 
tered, which  had  preserved  the  appearance  of 
soundness  only  in  consequence  of  negligence.  At 
the  same  time,  society  took  a  new  turn,  and  every 
thing  seemed  aiming  at  an  ideal  perfection.  All 
former  obstructions  in  the  way  of  legal  reform  ap- 
peared to  be  set  aside.  France  became  a  republican 
state,  and  the  doctrines  of  natural  right  were  intro- 
duced into  practice.  But  things  have  changed  again, 
so  that  philosophical  law  has  made  but  little  advance, 
and  has  gained  but  little  influence  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice. Philosophical  treatises,  however,  have  appeared 
on  some  departments  ;  as  on  criminal  law,  on  civil 
process,  and  particularly  on  public  and  ecclesiastical 
law.  But  such  works  can  have  no  real  value  with- 
out a  profound  and  accurate  treatment  of  positive 
law,  and  have,  therefore,  produced  but  little  effect. 
The  difference  of  opinion,  in  the  two  parties  above- 
mentioned,  has  been  of  practical  importance  only  on 
one  occasion,  viz.  when  it  was  proposed  to  prepare 
new  bodies  of  law  for  Germany,  or  to  take  from  the 
French  legislation  (which  deserves  so  much  respect 
in  regard  to  public  law),  the  rules  of  civil  and  penal 
law,  and  the  forms  of  procedure.  This  plan  presup- 
posed that  a  code  might  be  formed  on  purely  philoso- 
phical principles,  which,  being  adapted  to  mankind 
in  general,  would  suit  all  nations  and  all  times,  and 
become  the  basis  and  essence  of  every  other.  Cor- 
rections might  be  made  in  this  ground-work  by  de- 
grees, as  the  development  of  the  science  of  law 
pointed  out  deviations  from  the  requisitions  of  natural 
justice ;  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  legislation  of 
each  people  might  be  added.  For  even  those  who 
believed  that  all  positive  legislation  was  based  on 
a  foundation  so  unalterable  and  eternal,  could  not 
help  seeing  that  the  additions  to  be  made,  for  the 
purposes  of  practical  application,  must  be  drawn  from 
empirical  premises,  which  were  neither  suited  to  all 
people,  nor  constant  to  any  given  people ;  so  that 
such  a  code,  drawn  from  natural  law,  must  still  leave 
a  wide  field  for  positive  legislation.  This  view  was 
taken,  particularly  in  considering  the  value  of  the 
French  codes,  the  adoption  of  which,  in  Germany, 
had  been  recommended.  It  was  inquired  whether 
the  civil  code  of  Napoleon  had  solved  the  great  pro- 
blem how  to  establish  a  code  based  on  natural  jus- 
tice, and  capable  of  so  universal  application  as  to  be 
equally  adapted  to  people  living  on  the  Vistula  and 
the  Seine,  on  the  Elbe,  and  Po,  and  Tiber.  It  was 
soon  perceived  that  the  Code  Napoleon  did  not  reach 
this  ideal.  On  this  occasion,  the  contest  between  the 
philosophical  and  historical  jurisprudence  came  up, 
which  was  afterwards  particularly  revived  by  Sa- 
vigny's  Vomi  Bentf  unserer  Zeit  zur  Gesetzgibung, 
1815,  (the  Call  for  Codification  in  our  Times.)  Tho 
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peculiar  cliaracteristio  of  tins  third  school  of  modern 
•,uri>ts — the  historical — is,  that  they  regard  no  le»al 
principles  as  capable  of  universal  and  unconditional 
application.  They  view  law  as  a  mere  result  of  the 
acvidt-nial  relations  of  a  people,  and  as  changing  with 
tin-in.  .According  to  the  principles  of  this  school, 
every  tiling  may  be  right,  even  slavery,  and  many 
other  thing's  which  the  philosophical  school  declares 
to  be  a  violation  of  the  universal  rights  of  man,  and 
absolutely  wrong.  The  historical  school  allows  a 
very  narrow  sphere  to  that  legislation  in  which  law 
is  based  on  the  will  of  the  lawgiver,  and  a  very 
large  one,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  customary  law, 
which  commences  and  perpetuates  itself  by  popular 
usages,  and  the  decisions  of  courts.  Its  ideal  is  the 
Human  law,  as  it  is  presented  in  the  writings  of 
jurists  before  Justinian.  Every  innovation  in  the  law, 
on  the  part  of  government,  it  regards  as  dangerous  ; 
and  especially  new  codes,  which  interrupt  the  silent 
growth  of  legal  rules  in  a  country.  So  far,  this  school 
agrees  with  the  views  of  the  practical  school 
above-mentioned,  from  which  in  fact,  it  originated. 
But  it  rejects  all  reasons  deduced  from  a  supposed 
nature  of  things  (or,  indeed,  from  philosophical 
opinions  of  right),  and  derives  existing  law,  not  from 
the  decisions  of  courts  and  colleges,  in  which  it  per- 
ceives many  glaring  errors,  but  from  ancient  laws  and 
law-books.  It  regards  as  truly  right,  not  what 
modern  times  have  recognised  and  followed  as  right, 
but  what  they  would  have  esteemed  right,  if  they  had 
properly  understood  the  ancient  sources  ;  and  there- 
fore considers  that  all  improvement  must  be  the  result 
of  a  thorough  examination  of  history.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  manifest  inconsistency  of  this  reasoning, — 
since,  if  the  system  of  law,  in  any  country,  is  formed 
by  self-development,  the  newest  shape  is  always  the 
only  one  that  ought  to  be  recognised,  and  the  present 
cannot  be  explained  from  the  past, — this  view  has 
met  with  much  acceptance,  since  it  avers  that  what- 
ever is,  is  right,  from  the  very  fact  that  it  is ;  and  in 
history,  by  which  almost  any  principle  may  be  proved 
or  refuted  at  pleasure,  it  finds  a  means  of  crushing 
every  desire  of  reform ;  but  it  is  most  favoured  because 
it  declares  all  efforts  for  something  higher  to  be  both 
foolish  and  wrong.  This  view,  however,  has,  doubt- 
less, already  reached  its  acme.  It  has  the  merit  of 
having  directed  to  the  only  successful  way  of  under- 
standing laws  by  the  aid  of  history ;  but  the  erroneous 
expectation  cannot  long  be  maintained,  of  discovering 
what  should  be,  from  knowing  what  is,  and  how  that 
which  is,  grew  up.  For,  although  we  may  be  set  in 
the  right  way  by  history,  yet  nothing  but  philosophy 
can  direct  us  to  the  proper  end.  History  and  philo- 
sophy supply  each  other's  defects,  and  either  of  them, 
by  itself,  leads  to  partial  views.  It  is  only  together  that 
they  can  teach  us  the  true  science  of  law,  and  impart 
the  wisdom  requisite  for  legislation.  A  fourth  view 
has  been  advanced,  in  modern  times,  which  may  be 
termed  the  strict  judicial  (legistic).  Justly  offended 
at  the  authority  over  the  laws  assumed  by  the  practi- 
cal school,  and  the  uncertainty  which  had  resulted 
from  the  fluctuations  of  their  practice,  impatient  of 
the  toilsome  researches  of  an  historical  jurisprudence, 
Bud  convinced  that  the  philosophical  school  could 
afford  materials  to  the  legislator  only,  and  not  to  the 
judge,  a  respectable  number  of  jurists  abandoned  the 
authority  of  existing  practice,  and  returned  to  the  posi- 
tive laws,  though  less  to  the  spirit  of  them  than  the 
etter,  and  frequently  to  the  letter  of  those  laws  of 
which  the  existence  was  scarcely  known  among  the 
people.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  injury  which 
attends  a  sudden  change  of  the  laws,  by  introducing 
a  new  code.  But,  if  the  object  of  such  a  code  is  to 
confirm  and  sanction  the  ideas  of  right  already  pre- 
valent among  a  people,  it  can  never  bring  with  it  con- 


sequences so  pernicious  as  followed  the  calling  up 
from  oblivion,  and  adopting  into  use,  of  antiquated 
la\\'^,  Roman  forms  and  subtleties,  and  the  cruel 
penal  laws  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  case  of  the 
literal  njijiliration  of  these  old  laws, no  regard  can  be 
paid  to  the  circumstances  of  the  age  or  to  the  peculiar 
cliaracter  of  the  particular  ordinances  ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  incompleteness  and  want  of  technical 
accuracy  in  the  ancient  legislation,  the  laws  of  the 
empire,  the  old  and  new  ordinances  of  particular 
countries,  papal  ordinances,  Roman  constitutions,  and 
fragments  of  legal  writers,  are  unavoidably  mixed  up 
in  the  most  embarrassing  confusion,  to  form  a  mosaic, 
which  has  the  outward  appearance  of  an  organized 
whole,  but  is  wholly  destitute  of  inward,  living 
energy.  The  historical  school  is  right  in  maintaining 
that  laws  can  be  properly  comprehended  only  by  an 
historical  examination  of  their  development;  but  it  has 
fallen  into  the  error  of  the  legistic  school,  in  asserting 
that  the  deficiencies  which  are  found  in  every  positive 
institution  should  be  supplied,  not  from  the  fountain 
of  all  right,  but  either  by  the  aid  of  historical  hypo- 
theses, which  attribute  the  most  artificial  systems  to 
nations  in  the  early  periods  of  civilization,  or  by 
heterogeneous  additions  from  wholly  different  systems 
of  legislation.  In  so  doing,  the  historical  school  have 
particularly  forgotten  that  the  objects  of  their  vener- 
ation, the  juridical  classics  of  Rome,  owed  their 
greatness  to  a  perpetual  habit  of  reverting  to  the 
maxims  of  natural  law  (their  eequitas).  Even  the 
Roman  lawyers  recognised  an  universal  right,  which 
exists  prior  to  all  positive  legislation,  and  without  it, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  in  and  with  it — the  rule  of  con- 
duct wherever  the  precepts  of  positive  law  have  not 
yet  reached.  There  is  an  important  difference  be- 
tween a  maxim  of  law  created  by  a  positive  ordi- 
nance, and  one  only  acknowledged  by  it  as  already 
existing  in  natural  equity.  In  the  first  case,  the  law 
cannot  extend  beyond  the  immediate  object  of  its 
creation  :  in  the  second,  it  is  of  universal  application. 
Of  special  importance  is  this  distinction  in  deciding 
concerning  relations  and  acts  without  the  bounds  of 
a  state, — for  example,  a  crime  committed  abroad,' — 
cases  in  which'  positive  law  has  a  very  limited  appli- 
cation. But,  however  narrow  the  last-mentioned 
legistic  view  may  be,  it  has  effected  much  good,  by 
bringing  to  light  the  imperfection,  and,  in  some 
sense,  the  utter  worthlessness,  of  the  existing  posi- 
tive law,  and  thus  aided  to  promote  the  reform, 
which  hi  several  German  states,  is  so  necessary. 

3.  If  the  question  should  arise,  From  what  public 
organ  the  improvement  of  laws  should  proceed,  it 
may  be  answered,  The  various  juridical  theories 
exhibit  a  great  practical  difference.  But,  at  least, 
the  two  principal  parties — the  historical  and  philo- 
sophical— are  perfectly  agreed  in  the  opinion,  that 
mere  caprice,  which  sees  in  laws  only  a  means  of 
promoting  its  own  favourite  ends,  should  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  excluded  :  and  it  is  also  agreed,  that 
legislation  is  an  office  with  which  neither  the  judiciary 
nor  the  executive  departments  can  be  concerned, 
without  injury  to  each  of  them.  Nothing  can  defend 
men  from  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  but  a 
separation  of  the  executive,  legislative  and  judicial 
authorities ;  for  in  no  other  way  can  each  of  these 
three  powers  be  kept  within  its  natural  limits.  The 
great  discrepancy,  both  in  the  intrinsic  nature  of 
these  powers,  and  in  the  character  of  their  results, 
makes  it  important  that  each  of  them  should  be 
administered  by  a  separate  organ.  To  govern  is  the 
business  of  the  state.  The  executive  government  is 
the  organ  of  the  people's  will.  The  characteristic  of 
its  acts  is  command.  Such  commands,  however, 
are  not  irrevocable,  for  at  any  moment,  they  may 
be  repealed.  Opinions  contrary  to  them  may  be 
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advanced  ;  and,  if  they  encroach  on  previous  rights,  | 
the  aid  of  courts  may  be  enlisted  in  opposition 
to  them.  Law,  on  the  contrary, — and,  on  this 
point,  the  philosophical  and  historical  jurispru- 
dence agree, — is  founded,  not  upon  any  will,  but  on 
the  discovery  of  a  right  already  existing,  which  is  to 
be  drawn  either  from  the  internal  legislation  of  hu- 
nuin  reason,  or  the  historical  development  of  the  na- 
tion. The  law,  too,  is  not  irrevocable,  nor  can  any, 
sanction  make  it  so  ;  but  as  long  as  it  exists,  it  is  of 
irresistible  and  universal  force.  Finally,  the  judicial 
decision  is  binding  only  on  those  who  have  occasion- 
ed its  application  by  resorting  to  judicial  proceedings; 
but,  for  such,  it  is  an  unchangeable  rule,  and  no 
power  whatever  can  subvert  it.  The  different 
character  of  these  public  functions  must  not  only  be 
obvious  in  their  external  forms,  so  as  to  be  under- 
stood by  every  one  who  would  know  his  duty,  but 
the  very  nature  of  the  provisions  which  they  require 
for  their  operation  is  so  different  as  to  furnish  suffi- 
cient ground  for  making  the  executive,  legislative 
and  judicial  departments  distinct  in  their  organiza- 
tion. But  it  is  a  great  error  of  modern  (constitutional) 
politics,  that  they  have  conceived  of  this  division  of 
duties,  as  if  all  connexion  and  mutual  influence  of  the 
three  powers  must  be  done  away;  hence  the  election 
of  judges  by  the  people,  and  a  legislation  which 
could  be  neither  urged  nor  restrained  by  the  execu- 
tive (no  veto,  or  only  a  limited  one).  This  very 
naturally  produced  political  dissensions,  which  could 
only  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  state.  But,  if  the  execu- 
tive power  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  nothing  can  be 
done  in  the  commonwealth  without  its  orders  ;  and 
both  the  legislative  and  judiciary  departments  must 
receive  from  it  the  impulse  of  their  activity.  The 
convocation  of  the  legislative  body,  and  the  proposal 
of  laws,  belong  to  it;  and  without  its  consent,  no  law 
can  become  obligatory  upon  the  people.  The  execu- 
tion and  promulgation  of  the  laws  necessarily  rest 
with  the  executive,  and  are  necessarily  joined  with 
an  unlimited  veto.  On  the  other  hand,  the  influence 
of  the  executive  government  on  the  legislative  should 
be  merely  a  negative  influence,  and  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  a  formal  one  ;  i.  e.  no  law  should 
be  passed  without  its  consent,  and  the  judges  should 
receive  their  offices  from  the  executive,  while  the 
executive  is  to  see  that  they  do  their  duty  ;  but  how 
they  shall  speak  cannot  be  prescribed  to  them.  (See 
Courts.)  This  is  the  only  means  by  which  unity  and 
harmony,  in  the  action  of  the  public  authorities,  can 
be  maintained,  while  every  branch  of  power  is  sup- 
ported by  the  other,  and  kept  in  the  right  path.  The 
entire  separation  of  these  three  powers  is  an  error 
which,  wherever  it  has  existed,  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  has  brought  upon  the  people  as  great  suffer- 
ings, as  if  they  had  been  subject  to  an  arbitrary  and 
unlimited  dominion. 

4.  The  historico-philosophical  view  of  the  sources 
of  laws  leads  us  to  results  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  legislative  authorities,  which,  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  have  been  often  too  much  overlooked. 
The  consequence  of  the  unreasonable  notion,  that 
legislation  is  an  act  of  the  will,  was  an  idea  that  the 
general  will  of  the  people  might  be  ascertained,  if 
all  the  different  interests  to  be  found  in  the  people 
could  be  brought  together ;  or,  as  this  is,  in  fact,  im- 
possible, it  was  considered  sufficient  to  unite,  in  re- 
presentative assemblies,  the  most  important  interests 
— those  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures. 
In  respect  to  the  administration  of  government,  and 
the  judicious  choice  of  means  to  promote  the  high 
ends  of  the  state,  this  sort  of  representation  may  be 
found  sufficient.  But,  when  the  question  is  respect- 
ing the  establishment  of  laws,  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word,  the  most  comprehensive  intelligence  is  re- 


quired. A  popular  representation,  for  this  purpose, 
should  not  represent  the  fluctuating,  capricious  will 
of  the  people,  influenced,  as  it  is,  by  interest,  preju- 
dice, and  passion.  On  the  contrary,  it  should  be  a 
mirror  to  reflect  all  the  intellectual  power  of  the 
nation.  Consequently  the  representatives  should  be 
chosen  from  the  most  learned,  and  enlightened,  and 
experienced  men,  who  have  the  best  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the  people 
and  the  defects  of  the  existing  laws.  That  it  cannot 
be  concluded  that  a  man  possesses  these  qualifica- 
tions, because  he  owns  a  piece  of  ground,  is  very 
clear.  And  it  is  equally  manifest,  that  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  esteem  such  a  possession  a  security  for 
good  intentions.  Disinterestedness  is  no  consequence 
of  wealth,  but  of  the  habit  of  self-denial ;  and  he 
learns  it  much  more  perfectly  who  has  been  inured 
to  it  from  his  youth,  than  one  who  has,  perhaps, 
never  known  a  want.  To  regard  landed  proprietors 
as  the  proper  citizens,  and  others  as  mere  tolerated 
tenants  of  the  state,  is  an  absurdity.  Landed  property 
is  the  offspring  of  the  state,  and  not  vice  versa ;  and 
the  state  cannot  so  distribute  the  soil,  that  it  may 
depend  on  the  will  of  the  owner  to  deprive  others  of 
the  means  of  subsistence.  The  more  a  natural,  dis- 
tinct interest  separates  landed  proprietors,  and,  in- 
deed, in  some  sense,  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  also, 
from  the  rest  of  the  community,  the  more  should  it 
be  made  a  main  object  of  public  institutions  to  pre- 
vent one  party  from  gaining  a  decided  and  perman- 
ent superiority.  But  political  institutions  now  have 
frequently  the  opposite  tendency — a  circumstance 
which,  in  some  places,  has  had  a  remarkable  influ- 
ence on  taxation.  The  second  consequence,  result- 
ing from  the  view  of  legislation  here  proposed,  is, 
that  the  number  of  representatives  needs  not  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  number  of  the  people.  In  a  large 
state,  a  larger  number  of  deputies  is  not  needed  to 
represent  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  people ; 
and  a  small  state,  if  it  regards  the  ends  of  legislation, 
properly  needs  as  many  persons  in  its  representative 
assembly  as  the  larger.  For  it  should  comprehend 
so  many  different  kinds  of  knowledge  and  talent, 
that  no  subject  may  arise  on  which  a  judicious  deci- 
sion cannot  be  made  by  the  body,  by  the  aid  of  per- 
sons within  itself;  and  that  the  laws  may  all  have 
the  stamp  of  moderation,  arising  from  due  attention  to 
all  interests,  which  often  leads,  though  by  no  means 
necessarily,  to  half  measures.  This  is  the  greatest 
difficulty  for  smaller  states,  and  they  can  only  prevent 
it  by  accommodating  their  legislation  to  that  of  their 
neighbours.  The  management  of  the  public  affairs 
of  communities,  from  the  village  up  to  the  state, 
cannot  be  called  legislation,  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
are  now  considering  the  subject :  these  may  be  suita- 
bly administered  by  even  the  smallest  state.  But  if 
a  small  state  undertakes  to  establish  a  peculiar  sys- 
tem of  civil  rights,  of  legal  procedure,  of  penal  laws, 
&c.,  it  will  receive  less  advantage  from  such  an  in- 
sulated system  than  of  injury,  from  the  bars  to  inter- 
course with  its  neighbours,  which  must  result  from 
such  institutions.  Hence  it  is  altogether  desirable 
that,  in  states  which  are  only  minor  divisions  of  one 
nation,  having  the  same  religion,  manners,  and  culti- 
vation, the  municipal,  laws,  and  the  institutions  for 
their  administration,  should  as  far  as  possible,  be 
made  common  to  the  whole,  although  matters  of 
political  administration  might  be  kept  distinct.  Thus 
they  might  secure  to  themselves  the  advantages  en- 
joyed by  larger  states,  in  the  preparation  of  like  laws 
by  experienced  colleges  (as  the  French  council),  or  by 
juridical  commissions,  so  as  to  be  accommodated  to  all 
the  existing  institutions.  Representative  assemblies 
would  be  freed  from  the  embarrassment  of  deliberating 
and  deciding  upon  topics,  of  which  perhaps  few,  per- 
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haps  not  a  man  among  them,  has  any  knowledge.  But 
this  is  not  to  be  observed  in  MIKI!!  states  only  :  very- 
large  ones  sometimes  sutler  still  more  from  this  evil ; 
lor  though,  on  one  side,  the  mass  of  knowledge  united 
in  the  body  is  greater,  on  the  other,  a  greater  num- 
ber of  ignorant  men  embarrass  and  confuse :  and 
while  too  many  take  part  in  making  laws,  but  few 
take  an  interest  in  the  subject.  The  thoughtlessness 
with  which  this  important  duty  has  been  performed 
in  England  till  the  present  time,  is  shown  by  Miller, 
iu  an  Inquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  the  Statute 
and  Criminal  Law  of  England  (London,  1822). 
The  people  of  England,  therefore  (the  paradise  of 
the  customary  law),  are  at  length  beginning  to  feel 
the  urgent  need  there  is  of  reducing  the  chaos  of  sin- 
gle enactments  into  general  codes.  This  is  called 
the  consolidation  of  lawt.  Several  learned  indivi- 
duals have  undertaken  to  make  such  compends. 

We  now  propose  to  offer  some  observations,  ex- 
planatory of  the  views  of  lawyers  accustomed  to  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  common  law,  on  this  interesting 
subject.  Civilians  are  (it  seems  from  the  preceding 
part  of  this  article)  divided  into  several  schools,  pro- 
fessing different  opinions,  and  actuated  by  different 
principles.  The  course  of  the  common  law  naturally 
leads  those  who  are  engaged  in  its  studies,  to  take 
practical  rather  than  theoretical  views  of  almost 
every  department  of  it.  Hence  they  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  divided  into  different  schools,  or  to  indulge 
much  in  what  may  be  called  philosophical,  historical, 
or  antiquarian  inquiries.  rlhe  actual  system,  as  it 
exists,  is  that  which  they  principally  seek  to  adminis- 
ter; and  it  is  only  occasionally  that  very  gifted  or 
bold  minds  strike  out  into  new  paths,  or  propose 
fundamental  reforms.  In  the  present  age,  however, 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  is  abroad,  and  the  value  and 
extent  of  codification  have,  among  other  topics,  been 
matter  of  warm  controversy  among  practical  lawyers, 
as  well  as  among  practical  statesmen.  We  shall 
speak  of  this  subject  in  the  sequel.  Legislation,  in 
its  broadest  sense,  includes  those  exercises  of  sove- 
reign power,  which  permanently  regulate  the  general 
concerns  of  society.  Its  chief  object  is  to  establish 
laws.  And  by  a  law,  we  understand  a  rule,  pre- 
scribed by  the  sovereign  power  of  a  state  to  its 
citizens  or  subjects,  declaring  some  right,  enforcing 
some  duty,  or  prohibiting  some  act.  It  is  its  general 
applicability,  which  distinguishes  it  from  a  single 
edict,  or  temporary  and  fugitive  order  of  the  sovereign 
will.  It  is  supposed  to  furnish  a  permanent  and 
settled  direction  to  all  who  are  embraced  within  its 
scope.  It  is  not  a  sudden  executive  direction,  but 
an  annunciation  of  what  is  to  govern  and  direct  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  applies, 
in  future.  The  rule  being  prescribed,  it  becomes 
the  guide  of  all  those  functionaries  who  are  called  to 
administer  it,  and  of  all  those  citizens  and  subjects 
upon  whom  it  is  to  operate.  Neither  is  supposed  to 
be  at  liberty  to  vary  its  obligations,  or  evade  its 
provisions.  But  as,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs 
in  free  governments,  every  person  has  a  right,  where 
the  matter  admits  of  judicial  discussion,  to  litigate 
the  question,  what  are  the  true  object  and  meaning 
of  a  law,  and  how  far  it  bears  upon  his  rights,  privi- 
leges, or  duties, — it  is  understood,  that  in  free 
governments,  and  especially  in  republics,  the  ulti- 
mate adjudication  of  what  the  law  is,  and  how  far  it 
applies  to  a  given  case,  is  to  be  definitively  settled 
by  the  judicial  department  of  the  government.  It 
would  be  obviously  unfit  for  the  legislative  depart- 
ment to  settle  retrospectively,  as  to  past  cases,  what 
wa-«  its  own  meaning,  its  true  office  being  to  pre- 
scribe rules  for  the  future.  And  though  the  execu- 
tive department  may,  in  the  first  instance,  settle  for 
itself  what  the  law  requires,  its  decisions  cannot,  and 


ought  not  to  be  final ;  for  it  has  no  means  to  call  the 
proper  parties  before  it  to  litigate  the  question,  and 
no  power  to  decree  any  judgment.  Its  proper  func- 
tion is  to  administer  the  law,  and  not  to  make  it ;  to 
act  upon  its  true  construction,  and  not  to  fix  it . 
Otherwise,  the  fundamental  principle  of  a  republican 
government  would  be  overturned ;  and  laws  would 
be,  not  settled  rules  of  action  to  be  judged  of  by 
courts  upon  the  litigation  of  parties,  deriving  their 
rights  from,  or  in  opposition  to  them  ;  but  would  be 
arbitrary  decisions  of  the  sovereign  power,  without 
appeal  and  without  inquiry.  In  the  American 
states,  this  principle  is  thought  so  fundamental,  that 
their  constitutions  of  government  expressly  separate 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  departments 
from  each  other,  and  assign  to  each  appropriate 
duties.  It  is  thought  that  in  no  other  way  can  the 
private  rights  and  the  public  liberties  of  the  people 
be  secure.  A  departure  from  this  doctrine  would 
be  deemed  a  direct  advancement  towards  despotism. 
When,  then,  in  Britain,  it  is  asked  what  the  law  is, 
we  are  accustomed  to  consider  what  it  has  been 
declared  to  be  by  the  judicial  department,  as  the 
true  and  final  expositor.  No  one  is  at  liberty  to 
disregard  its  exposition.  No  one  is  deemed  above 
or  beyond  its  reach,  as  thus  declared.  If  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  misconstrued,  or  rather  not  to  carry  into 
full  effect  the  legislative  will,  a  new  or  declaratory 
law  is  passed,  and  furnishes  the  appropriate  remedy. 
And  this  leads  us  to  remark,  that  the  difference 
between  civilians  and  common  lawyers,  in  respect  to 
the  value  and  obligatory  force  of  former  decisions 
(which  we  call  precedents),  is  most  important.  The 
opinion  of  no  jurist,  however  high  and  distinguished 
is  his  reputation  or  ability,  is  of  the  least  importance 
in  settling  the  law,  or  ascertaining  its  construction. 
So  far  as  he  may,  by  his  arguments,  or  counsels,  or 
learning,  instruct  the  court,  or  enlighten  its  judg- 
ments, they  have  their  proper  weight.  But  if  the 
court  decide  against  his  opinion,  it  falls  to  the  ground. 
It  has  no  farther  effect.  The  decision  becomes  con- 
clusive and  binding,  and  other  courts  are  governed 
by  it,  as  furnishing  for  them  the  just  rule  of  decision. 
No  court  would  feel  itself  at  liberty  to  disregard  it, 
unless  upon  the  most  urgent  occasion,  and  when  it 
interfered  with  some  other  known  rule  or  principle ; 
and  even  then,  with  the  greatest  caution  and  defer- 
ence. In  countries  where  the  common  law  prevails, 
it  is  deemed  of  infinite  importance,  that  there  should 
be  a  fixed  and  certain  rule  of  decision,  and  that  the 
rights  and  property  of  the  whole  community  should 
not  be  delivered  over  to  endless  doubts  and  contro- 
versies. Our  maxim,  in  truth,  and  not  in  form 
merely,  is,  Misera  est  servitus,  ulijus  est  vagum  aut 
incertum.  All  this,  it  seems,  is  different  in  the  civil 
law  countries.  There,  the  celebrity  of  a  particular 
jurist  may  introduce  a  decisive  change  in  the  rule,  or 
at  least  in  the  administration,  of  the  law ;  and  even 
different  schools  of  opinion  may  prevail  in  different 
ages.  Precedents  have  not,  as  with  ns,  a  fixed 
operation  and  value ;  and  judicial  tribunals  con- 
sider, that  a  prior  decision  governs  only  the  par- 
ticular case,  without  absolutely  fixing  the  principles 
involved  in  it.  The  practice  under  the  common 
law  has  been  found  to  be  very  beneficial ;  and, 
experience  having  given  it  a  sanction  and  value 
which  supersede  all  theory  and  reasoning  about  it, 
it  is  not  often  that  the  matter  is  discussed  upon 
abstract  or  philosophical  views.  But  there  are 
many  grounds,  which  might  be  urged  in  support  of 
this  practice,  which  are  capable  of  vindicating  it  hi 
the  most  philosophical  discussions.  The  question, 
in  its  most  general  form,  must  involve  this  inquiry, 
What  is  best  for  society,  with  a  view  to  its  interests, 
its  security,  its  permanency  ?  Now,  it  may  not  be 
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irrelevant  to  remark,  that  in  every  modern  govern- 
ment, practically  tree,  the  common  law  rule  lias  pre- 
vailed by  general  consent ;  and  in  those  of  the 
American  states  which  were  formerly  under  the 
civil  law  jurisdiction,  there  has  been  no  desire  ever 
expressed  to  retain  their  own  rule.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  common  law  rule  has  been  eagerly  adopted. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a  review  of  all  the 
grounds  on  which  the  common  law  rule  might  be 
vindicated ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  which  deserve 
intention.  In  the  first  place,  the  rule  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  producing  certainty  as  to  rights,  privileges, 
and  property.  In  the  next  place,  it  controls  the 
arbitrary  discretion  of  judges,  and  puts  the  case  be- 
yond the  reach  of  temporary  feelings  and  prejudices, 
as  well  as  beyond  the  peculiar  opinions  and 
complexional  reasoning  of  a  particular  judge;  for 
he  is  hemmed  round  by  authority  on  every  side. 
In  the  next  place,  the  consciousness  that  the  de- 
cision will  form  a  permanent  precedent,  affect- 
ing  all  future  cases,  introduces  necessarily  great 
caution  and  deliberation  in  giving  it.  It  the 
case  only  were  to  be  decided,  it  might  be  disposed 
of  upon  sudden  impressions,  and  upon  circumstances 
of  hardship  or  compassion,  or  kindness,  or  special 
equity.  But  as  the  principles  involved  in  it  are  to 
govern  all  future  cases,  and  those  principles  must  be 
derived  from  other  analogies  of  the  law,  and  be  con- 
sistent with  them,  there  are  very  strong  restraints 
upon  the  judgment  of  any  single  judge.  And  there 
can  be  no  permanent  evil  attendant  upon  any  adjudi- 
cations of  this  sort;  for  the  legislative  power  may 
always  apply  the  proper  amendatory  corrective  at 
its  will.  And  if  the  judges  are  actuated  by  corrupt 
motives,  they  may  be  removed  by  impeachment.  It 
is  no  small  proof  that  the  system  works  well,  that,  ill 
the  course  of  many  ages,  very  few  decisions  (com- 
paratively speaking)  have  been  overturned  by  the 
courts  themselves,  and  that  the  legislature  has  not 
often  found  it  necessary  to  change  the  rule  prescribed 
by  the  courts.  In  fact,  positive  laws  have  been 
amended  a  hundred  times,  by  the  legislature,  where 
one  judicial  rule  has  been  interfered  with.  The 
changes  which  have  been  wrought  in  the  fabric  of 
the  laws,  have  not  so  much  arisen  from  misapplica- 
tion of  principles  by  the  courts,  as  from  the  new  state 
of  society  having  rendered  the  old  institutions  and 
laws  inexpedient  or  inconvenient.  The  circum- 
stances which  have  been  thus  alluded  to,  have  intro- 
duced a  general  and  settled  course  of  interpreting 
the  laws,  in  countries  governed  by  the  common  law. 
No  such  thing  is  known,  in  American  jurisprudence, 
as  a  philosophical,  or  historical,  or  practical  school  of 
interpretation.  There  the  laws  are  not  subject  to  any 
varieties  of  interpretation  grounded  upon  the  present 
predominance  of  either  of  them.  Certain  maxims 
were  early  adopted,  and  they  have  never  been  de- 
parted from.  Supplementary  and  auxiliary  maxims 
of  interpretation  have  necessarily  been  introduced. 
But,  when  once  incorporated  into  the  system,  they 
have  been  deemed  conclusive  and  obligatory.  The 
sense  of  a  law  once  fixed  by  judicial  interpretation, 
is  for  ever  deemed  its  true  and  only  sense.  Among 
the  rules  of  interpretation  belonging  to  and  fixed  in 
the  common  law,  we  shall  enumerate  a  few,  some  of 
which,  indeed,  may  be  truly  said  to  belong  to  the 
universal  elements  of  rational  jurisprudence.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  exactness  and  uniformity  with  which 
they  are  applied,  by  judicial  tribunals,  which  give 
them  their  principal  value. 

Laws  may  be  divided  into  the  following  classes : 
declaratory  laws;  directory  laws;  remediallaws;  and 
prohibitory  and  penal  laws.  Declaratory  laws  only 
declare  what  the  law  shall  be,  not  what  it  has  been, 
w  is;  how  it  shall  govern  rights  In  future,  not  how 


it  shall  act  upon  the  past-  Directory  laws  are  those 
which  prescribe  rules  of  conduct,  or  limit  or  enlarge 
rights,  or  point  out  modes  of  remedy.  Remedial 
laws  .-ire  those  whose  object  it  is  to  redress  some 
private  injury,  or  some  public  inconvenience.  Pro- 
hibitory and  penal  laws  are  those  which  forbid  certain 
things  to  be  done  or  omitted,  under  a  penalty,  or 
vindicatory  sanction.  In  the  nature  of  things,  there 
is  not  any  indispensable  reason  why  the  same  rule 
should  be  uniformly  applied  in  the  interpretation  of 
all  of  these  different  sorts  of  laws.  We  shall  see 
that  the  common  law  allows  some  distinction  in  this 
respect.  The  fundamental  maxim  of  the  common 
law,  in  the  interpretation  of  statutes,  or  positive  laws, 
is,  that  the  intention  of  the  legislature  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed. This  intention  is  to  be  gathered  from  the 
words,  the  context,  the  subject  matter,  the  effects 
and  consequences,  and  the  spirit  or  reason  of  the 
law.  But  the  spirit  and  reason  are  to  be  ascertained, 
not  from  vague  conjecture,  but  from  the  motives  and 
language  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  law.  1.  In 
respect  to  words,  they  are  to  be  understood  in  their 
ordinary  and  natural  sense,  in  their  popular  meaning 
and  common  use,  without  a  strict  regard  to  gram- 
matical propriety  or  nice  criticism.  But  the  ordinary 
sense  may  be  departed  from,  if  the  context  or  con- 
nexion clearly  requires  it;  and  then  such  a  sense 
belonging  to  the  words  is  to  be  adopted  as  best  suits 
the  context.  2.  Again :  terms  of  art  and  technical 
words  are  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  which  they 
have  received  in  the  art  or  science  to  which  they 
belong.  3.  If  words  have  different  meanings,  and 
are  capable  of  a  wider  or  narrower  sense,  in  the  given 
connexion,  that  is  to  be  adopted  which  best  suits  the 
apparent  intention  of  the  legislature,  from  the  scope 
or  the  provisions  of  the  law.  4.  And  this  leads  us 
to  remark,  that  the  context  must  often  be  consulted, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion,  as  to  the  intent 
of  the  legislature.  The  true  sense  in  which  particular 
words  are  used  in  a  particular  passage,  may  be  often 
determined  by  comparing  it  with  other  passages  and 
sentences,  when  there  is  any  ambiguity,  or  intricacy, 
or  doubt,  as  to  its  meaning.  5.  And  the  professed 
objects  of  the  legislature  in  making  the  law  often 
afford  an  excellent  key  to  unlock  its  meaning. 
Hence  resort  is  often  had  to  the  preamble  of  a 
statute,  which  usually  contains  the  motives  of  pass- 
ing it,  in  order  to  explain  the  meaning,  especially 
where  ambiguous  phrases  are  used.  6.  For  the  same 
purpose,  the  subject  matter  of  the  law  is  taken  into 
consideration ;  for  the  words  must  necessarily  be 
understood  to  have  regard  thereto,  and  to  have  a 
larger  or  narrower  meaning,  according  as  the  subject 
matter  requires.  It  cannot  be  presumed,  that  the 
words  of  the  legislature  were  designedly  used  in  a 
manner  repugnant  to  the  subject  matter.  7.  The 
effects  and  consequences  must  also  be  taken  into 
consideration.  If  the  effects  and  consequences  of  a 
particular  construction  would  be  absurd,  and  appa- 
rently repugnant  to  any  legislative  intention  deduci- 
ble  from  the  objects  or  context  of  the  statute,  and 
another  construction  can  be  adopted,  which  harmo- 
nizes with  the  general  design,  the  latter  is  to  be 
followed.  But  in  all  such  cases,  where  the  effects 
and  consequences  are  regarded,  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  destroy  the  legislative  enactment,  or  to 
repeal  it,  but  simply  to  expound  it.  If,  therefore, 
the  legislature  has  clearly  expressed  its  will,  that  is 
to  be  followed,  let  the  effects  and  consequences  be 
what  they  may.  But  general  expressions,  and  loose 
language,  are  never  interpreted  so  as  to  include  cases 
which  manifestly  could  not  have  been  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  legislature.  8.  The  reason  and  spirit 
of  the  law  are  also  regarded;  but  this  is  always  in 
subordination  to  the  words,  and  not  to  control  the 
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natural  and  fair  interpretation  of  them.  In  short, 
the  spirit,  and  the  mtson  are  derived  principally 
from  examining  the  whole  text,  and  not  a  single 
passage  ;  from  a  close  survey  of  all  the  other  means 
of  interpretation,  and  not  from  mere  private  reason- 
ing as  to  what  a  wise  or  beneficent  legislature  might 
or  might  not  intend.  Cases,  indeed,  may  readily  be 
put,  which  are  so  extreme,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  believe  that  any  rational  legislature  could  intend 
what  their  words  are  capable  of  including.  But 
these  cases  furnish  little  ground  for  practical  rea- 
soning, and  are  exactly  ot  that  class,  where,  from 
the  "generality  of  the  words,  they  are  capable  of 
contraction  or  extension,  according  to  the  real  ob- 
jects of  the  legislature.  These  objects  once  ascer- 
tained, the  difficulty  vanishes.  This  natural,  and 
sometimes  necessary  limitation  upon  the  use  of  words 
in  a  law,  we  often  call  construing  them  by  their 
equity.  In  reality,  nothing  more  is  meant,  than  that 
they  are  construed  in  their  mildest,  and  not  in  their 
harshest  sense,  it  being  open  to  adopt  either.  9.  For 
the  same  purpose,  in  the  common  law,  regard  is 
often  had  to  antecedent  and  subsequent  statutes 
upon  the  same  subject;  for  being  in  pari  mate- 
ria,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  legislature 
had  them  all  in  their  view  in  the  last  enactment, 
and  that  the  sense  which  best  harmonizes  with  the 
whole,  is  the  true  sense.  10.  For  the  like  reason 
words  and  phrases  in  a  statute,  the  meaning  of  which 
has  been  ascertained  (especially  in  a  statute  on  the 
same  subject),  are,  when  used  in  a  subsequent  statute, 
presumed  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense,  unless  some- 
thing occurs  in  it  to  repel  the  presumption.  11.  As 
a  corollary  from  the  two  last  rules,  it  is  a  maxim  of 
the  common  law,  that  all  the  statutes  upon  the  same 
subject,  or  having  the  same  object,  are  to  be  construed 
together  as  one  statute ;  and  then  every  part  is  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  12.  Another  rule  is,  to 
construe  a  statute  as  a  whole,  so  as,  if  possible,  or  as 
nearly  as  possible,  to  give  effect,  and  reasonable 
effect,  to  every  clause,  sentence,  provision,  and  even 
word.  Nothing  is  to  be  rejected,  as  void,  superfluous, 
or  insignificant,  if  a  proper  place  and  use  can  be 
assigned  to  it.  13.  If  a  reservation  in  a  statute  be 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  purview  of  it,  the  reservation 
is  to  be  rejected ;  if  the  preamble  and  the  enacting 
clauses  are  different,  the  latter  are  to  be  followed. 
But  the  reservation  may  qualify  the  purview,  if  con- 
sistent with  it,  and  the  preamble  control  the  general- 
ity of  expression  of  the  enacting  clauses,  if  it  gives 
a  complete  and  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  apparent 
legislative  intention.  14.  The  common  law  is  also 
regarded,  as  it  stood  antecedently  to  the  statute,  not 
only  to  explain  terms,  but  to  point  out  the  nature  of 
the  mischief,  and  the  nature  of  the  remedy,  and  thus 
to  furnish  a  guide  to  assist  in  the  interpretation.  In 
all  cases  of  a  doubtful  nature,  the  common  law  will 
prevail,  and  the  statute  not  be  construed  to  repeal  it. 
15.  Hence,  where  a  remedy  is  given  by  statute  for  a 
particular  case,  it  is  not  construed  to  extend  so  as  to 
alter  the  common  law  in  other  cases.  16.  Remedial 
statutes  are  construed  liberally;  that  is,  the  words  are 
construed  in  their  largest  sense,  so  far  as  the  context 
permits,  and  the  mischief  to  be  provided  against 
justifies.  By  remedial  statutes,  we  understand  those 
whose  object  is  to  redress  grievances,  and  injuries  to 
persons,  or  personal  rights  and  property,  in  civil  cases. 
Thus,  statutes  made  to  suppress  frauds,  to  prevent 
nuisances,  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  private  rights, 
are  deemed  remedial.  17.  So  statutes  are  to  be  con- 
strued liberally  which  concern  the  public  good  ;  such 
as  statutes  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  for  the 
maintenance  of  religion,  for  the  support  of  the  poor, 
for  the  institution  of  charities.  18.  The  general  rule 
is,  that  the  sovereign  or  government  is  not  included 


within  the  purview  of  the  general  words  of  a  statute, 
unless  named.  Thus,  a  statute  respecting  all  persons 
generally,  is  understood  not  to  include  the  king.  He 
must  be  specially  named.  But,  nevertheless,  in 
statutes  made  for  the  public  good,  which  are  con- 
strued liberally,  the  king,  although  not  named,  is 
often  included  by  implication.  19.  On  the  Other 
hand,  penal  statutes,  and  statutes  for  the  punishment 
of  crimes,  are  always  construed  strictly.  — The  words 
are  construed  most  favourably  for  the  citizens  and 
subjects.  If  they  admit  of  two  senses,  each  of  which 
may  well  satisfy  the  intention  of  the  legislature,  that 
construction  is  always  adopted  which  is  most  lenient. 
No  case  is  ever  punishable,  which  is  not  completely 
within  the  words  of  the  statute,  whatever  may  be  its 
enormity.  No  language  is  ever  strained  to  impute 
guilt.  If  the  words  are  doubtful,  that  is  a  defence  to 
the  accused  ;  and  he  is  entitled,  in  such  a  case,  to 
the  most  narrow  exposition  of  the  terms.  This  rule 
pervades  the  whole  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the 
common  law,  and  is  never  departed  from  under  any 
circumstances.  It  is  the  great  leading  principle  of 
that  jurisprudence,  that  men  are  not  to  be  entangled 
in  the  guilt  of  crimes  upon  ambiguous  expressions. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  understood,  that  the  statute  is  to 
be  construed  so  as  to  evade  its  fair  operation.  It  is 
to  have  a  reasonable  exposition,  according  to  its 
terms  ;  and,  though  penal,  it  is  not  to  be.  deemed 
odious.  20.  Private  statutes,  also,  generally  receive 
a  strict  construction  ;  for  they  are  passed  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  party  interested,  and  are  supposed  to 
use  his  language.  21.  Statutes  conferring  a  new 
jurisdiction,  and,  especially,  a  summary  jurisdiction 
contrary  to  the  general  course  of  the  common  law, 
are  construed  strictly.  They  are  deemed  to  be  in 
derogation  of  the  common  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people  under  the  common  law,  and  are  on  that  ac- 
count jealously  expounded.  There  are  many  other 
rules,  of  a  more  special  character,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  statutes,  which  the  extreme  solicitude  of  the 
common  law  to  introduce  certainty,  and  to  limit  the 
discretion  of  judges,  has  incorporated  into  maxims. 
But  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  dwelt  upon  in  this 
place.  They  all,  however,  point  to  one  great  object 
— certainty  and  uniformity  of  interpretation  ;  and  no 
court  would  now  be  bold  enough,  or  rash  enough,  to 
gainsay  or  discredit  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
pride  of  our  judicial  tribunals  constantly  to  resort  10 
them  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  necessary 
exercise  of  discretion  in  construing  new  enactments. 
The  legislative  power  of  a  government  is  generally 
co-extensive  with  its  sovereignty  ;  and  therefore  em- 
braces every  thing  which  respects  the  concerns  of 
the  society.  But  it  is  in  fact  employed,  if  not  uni- 
versally, at  least  generally,  in  mere  acts  of  amend 
ment  and  supplement  to  the  existing  laws  and 
institutions.  Its  office  is  ordinarily  not  so  much  to 
create  systems  of  laws,  as  to  supply  defects,  and  cure 
mischiefs  in  the  systems  already  existing.  The  ques- 
tion is  often  discussed  in  our  day,  how  far  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  give  a  complete  system  of  positive  law,  or 
a  complete  code  of  direct  legislation.  And,  if  prac- 
ticable, the  farther  question  arises,  how  far  it  is 
desirable,  or  founded  in  sound  policy.  These  ques- 
tions have  been  the  subject  of  ardent  controversy 
among  the  civilians  and  jurists  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  living  under  the  civil  law ;  and,  as  may  well 
be  supposed,  different  sides  have  been  taken  by  men 
of  distinguished  ability  and  learning  ;  and  the  con- 
troversy is,  and  probably  for  a  long  period  will  be, 
pursued  with  great  animation  and  powers  of  reason- 
ing. In  the  countries  governed  by  the  common  law, 
and  especially  in  England  and  America,  the  same 
questions  have  been  matter  of  wide  discussion  among 
the  legal  profession,  as  well  as  among  statesmen,  and 
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a  greiit  diversity  of  opinion  lias  been  exhibited  on 
the  subject.  It  will  be  our  object,  in  the  sequel  of 
these  remarks,  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of 
some  of  the  main  grounds  of  the  controversy.  The 
legislation  of  no  country,  probably,  ever  gave  origin 
to  its  whole  body  of  laws.  In  the  very  formation  of 
society,  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  and  the 
obligations  of  good  faith,  must  have  been  recognised 
before  any  common  legislature  was  acknowledged. 
Debts  were  contracted,  obligations  created,  property, 
especially  personal  property,  acquired,  and  lands 
cultivated,  before  any  positive  rules  were  fixed,  as  to 
the  rights  of  possession  and  enjoyment  growing  out 
of  them.  The  first  rudiments  of  jurisprudence  re- 
sulted from  general  consent  or  acquiescence;  and  when 
legislation  began  to  act  upon  it,  it  was  rather  to  con- 
firm, alter,  or  add  to,  than  to  supersede,  the  primitive 
principles  adopted  into  it.  We,  in  fact,  know  of  no 
nation,  or,  at  least,  of  no  civilized  nation,  whose  history 
has  reached  us,  in  which  a  positive  system  of  laws 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  whole  society  was  co-eval 
with  its  origin ;  and  it  would  be  astonishing  if  such  a 
nation  could  be  found.  Nations,  in  their  origin,  are 
usually  barbarous  or  rude  in  their  habits,  customs, 
and  occupations.  They  are  scanty  in  population  and 
resources,  and  have  neither  the  leisure,  nor  the  in- 
clination, nor  the  knowledge,  to  provide  systems  for 
future  use,  suited  to  the  growing  wants  of  society,  or 
to  their  own  future  advancement  in  the  arts.  A  few 
positive  rules  suffice,  for  the  present,  to  govern  them 
in  their  most  pressing  concerns ;  and  the  rest  are  left 
to  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  habits  and  manners 
of  the  people.  Habits  soon  become  customs;  customs 
soon  become  rules;  and  rules  soon  fasten  themselves 
as  firmly  upon  the  existing  institutions,  as  if  they 
were  positive  ordinances.  Wherever  we  trace  positive 
laws,  iii  the  early  stages  of  society,  they  are  few,  and 
not  of  any  wide  extent ;  directions  for  special  con- 
cerns, rather  than  comprehensive  regulations  for  the 
universal  adjustment  of  rights.  No  man  can  pretend 
tliat,  in  Asia,  any  such  universal  rules  were  estab- 
lished by  positive  legislation,  at  the  origin  of  the 
great  nations  by  which  it  is  peopled.  The  instructions 
of  Moses,  as  promulgated  by  divine  authority,  for  the 
government  of  the  Jews,  are  not  (as  every  one  per- 
ceives) designed  for  every  possible  exigency  of 
contract,  or  right,  or  injury,  or  duty,  arising  in  the 
course  of  the  business  and  history  of  that  wonderful 
people.  They  are  rather  positive  precepts,  adapted 
to  great  occasions,  and  to  govern  those  concerns 
which  respected  their  wants,  their  spiritual  advance- 
ment, and  their  duties  as  the  chosen  people  of  God. 
The  Greeks  are  not  known  to  us,  in  their  early  or 
later  history,  as  having  had  a  code  of  universal 
extent.  The  Romans,  in  their  early  history,  had  few 
positive  laws  ;  and  those  seem  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  other  sources.  We  often,  indeed,  see  it  stated, 
that  the  common  law  of  England  was  originally 
formed  from  statutes  now  obsolete  and  unknown. 
But  this  assertion  is  wholly  gratuitous.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that,  in  the  early  history  of  its 
jurisprudence,  more  was  done  than  is  usual  in  other 
nations,  at  the  same  period  of  their  progress,  such  as 
the  promulgating  of  some  leading  regulations,  or  the 
forming  of  some  great  institutions  for  the  security  of 
the  public.  In  fact,  a  great  portion  of  the  English 
common  law  is  of  modern  growth,  and  can  be  traced 
distinctly  to  sources  independent  of  legislation.  The 
commercial  law  of  England  is  not  two  centuries  old, 
and  scarcely  owes  any  thing  important  to  positive 
legislation.  In  truth,  the  formation  of  codes,  or 
systems  of  general  law,  for  the  government  of  a 
people,  and  adapted  to  their  wants,  is  a  business 
which  takes  place  only  in  advanced  stages  of  society, 
when  knowledge  is  considerably  diffused,  and  legis- 


lators have  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  best  princi- 
ples of  policy  and  the  best  rules  for  justice,  not  by 
mere  speculation  and  theory,  but  by  the  results  of 
experience,  and  the  reasoning  of  the  learned  and  the 
wise.  Those  codes  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted, 
are  manifestly  of  this  sort.  The  institutes,  and 
pandects,  and  code  of  Justinian,  were  made  in  th« 
latter  ages  of  Roman  grandeur — nay,  when  it  was  far 
on  the  decline, — not  by  instituting  a  new  system, 
but  by  embodying  the  maxims,  and  rules,  and  princi- 
ples, which  the  ablest  jurists  had  collected  in  different 
ages,  and  from  all  the  various  lights  of  reason,  and 
juridical  decision,  and  general  experience.  No  man 
imagines  that  Rome,  in  her  early  history,  was  capable 
of  promulgating,  or  of  acting  upon,  such  a  system. 
And  this  system,  large  as  it  was,  has  no  pretension 
to  be  deemed  complete,  even  for  Rome  itself.  It  left 
an  infinite  number  of  human  concerns  undecided  by 
its  text,  which  were,  of  course,  to  be  submitted  to 
judicial  decision,  and  to  receive  the  judgment  of  the 
wise  men,  who  should  be  called,  from  time  to  time, 
to  declare  the  law  ex  aequo  et  bono.  It  may  indeed 
be  assumed,  as  a  general  truth,  that  the  body  of 
every  system  of  law  which  has  hitherto  governed 
human  society,  had  its  origin  as  customary  law ;  and 
if  it  has  ever  assumed  the  form  of  positive  legislation, 
it  has  been  to  give  it  greater  sanctity  and  extent,  as 
well  as  greater  uniformity  of  operation.  This  is 
certainly  true  in  respect  to  the  common  law.  That 
system,  as  administered  in  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  is,  as  compared  with  the  positive  code,  or 
statutes,  of  an  immeasurably  wider  extent,  both  in 
its  principles  and  its  practical  operation.  A  man 
may  live  a  century,  and  feel  (comparatively  speaking) 
but  in  few  instances  the  operation  of  statutes,  either 
as  to  his  rights  or  duties  ;  but  the  common  law 
surrounds  him,  on  every  side,  like  the  atmosphere 
which  he  breathes.  Returning,  then,  to  the  question 
before  stated,  it  may  be  inquired,  whether  it  be 
practicable,  in  a  refined  and  civilized  state  of  society, 
to  introduce  a  positive  code,  which  shall  regulate  all 
its  concerns.  That  such  a  code  could  be  formed  in  a 
rude  or  barbarous  age,  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  all  their 
future  wants  and  growth,  in  passing  from  barbarism 
to  refinement,  seems  absolutely  incredible.  That  it 
could  be  formed  in  a  refined  age,  when  learning,  and 
large  experience,  and  enlightened  views,  and  a 
sagacious  forecast,  might  guide  the  judgments  of  the 
legislature,  is  the  point  before  us.  In  the  first  place, 
it  has  never  yet  been  done  by  any  people,  in  any 
age.  The  two  most  illustrious  instances  of  codifica- 
tion are  that  of  Justinian  and  that  of  Napoleon. 
Neither  of  these  purports  to  be  a  complete  system  of 
laws  and  principles,  superseding  all  others,  and 
abolishing  all  others.  As  far  as  they  go,  they  purport 
to  lay  down  positive  rules  to  guide  the  judgment  of 
all  tribunals,  in  cases  within  them.  But  other  cases 
are  left  to  be  decided  as  they  may  arise,  upon  such 
principles  as  are  applicable  from  analogy,  from 
reasoning-,  from  justice,  from  the  customary  law,  or 
from  judicial  discretion.  A  positive  prohibition  to 
decide  in  cases  not  provided  for  by  these  codes,  is 
not  contained  in  either.  But  is  it  possible  to  foresee, 
or  to  provide  beforehand,  for  all  such  cases  ?  Society 
is  ever  varying  in  its  occupations  and  concerns,  in  its 
objects  and  its  pursuits,  in  its  institutions,  its  plea- 
sures, its  inventions,  its  intelligence,  and,  in  short,  in 
innumerable  relations  and  diversities  of  measures  and 
means.  How  is  it  possible  to  foresee,  or  to  limit, 
these  relations  or  diversities  ?  How  is  it  possible, 
especially  in  free  governments,  to  reduce  all  human 
acts  to  the  same  positive  elements  ?  to  prevent  con- 
tracts, and  obligations,  and  rights,  and  equities,  and 
injuries,  and  duties,  from  becoming  mixed  up  in  an 
infinite  series  of  permutations  and  combinations  ? 
2c 
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I'nlil  ii  liiis  been  ascertained  \vlint  arc  the  utmost 
limits  til  human  relations,  and  those  limits,  \vitli  ;ill 
their  intermediate  details,  can  be  clearly  defined .  in 
-knit-  of  difference,  how  can  any  system  of  laws 
be  adequate  to  provide  lor.  or  to  guard  them,  or  to 
fix  the  rights  growing  out  of  them  ?  To  suppose  that 
mini  is  capable  of  all  this,  is  to  suppose  that  he  is 
omniscient,  all-wise,  and  all-powerful ;  that  he  is 
perfect,  or  that  he  can  attain  perfection;  that  lie  can 
see  all  the  future  in  the  past,  and  that  the  past  is 
l<n  M -nt  to  him  in  all  its  relations.  The  statement  of 
such  a  proposition  carries  with  it  its  own  refutation. 
While  man  remains  as  he  is,  his  powers,  and  capaci- 
ties, and  acts,  must  forever  be  imperfect.  But  it 
may  be  said,  that  a  positive  code  may  be  framed,  and 
a  declaration  made  that  it  shall  be  deemed  the  sole 
niiide  and  rule,  and  that  all  other  rules  shall  be  pro- 
hibited. Certainly  this  may  be  done.  But  the  effect 
of  this  would  be,  not  to  form  a  perfect  code  for  all  the 
future  exigencies  of  society ;  but  to  declare  that 
whatever  was  Jeft  unprovided  for  in  the  code,  should 
be  neither  matter  of  right  nor  wrong.  It  would  be  to 
declare,  that,  as  to  all  other  transactions,  now  and 
hereafter,  society  should  be  utterly  lawless  ;  and,  of 
course,  it  would  be  to  declare,  that  a  system  con- 
fessedly imperfect,  and  not  meeting  the  wants  or 
exigencies,  the  rights  or  the  wishes  of  society,  should 
still  govern  it.  What  would  this  be,  but  to  provide 
a  bad  code  for  human  concerns,  which  it  could  not 
measure  or  manage  ?  From  these  considerations, 
we  may  assume  it  as  a  concession  granted  on  all 
sides,  that  a  perfect  code,  to  regulate  all  present, 
and,  a  fortiori,  all  future  concerns  of  any  civilized 
society,  by  positive  rules,  applicable  to  them,  is 
morally  impossible.  The  only  real  question  is,  whe- 
ther a  positive  code  can  be  provided,  adequate,  in  a 
general  sense,  to  the  present  known  wants  of  society. 
That  codes  may  be  formed,  more  or  less  compre- 
hensive, to  regulate  many  or  few  concerns,  to  supply 
defects,  or  to  give  symmetry  and  order  to  the  law  on 
particular  subjects,  cannot  be  doubted.  It  has  been 
often  done.  Perhaps  no  civilized  nation  has  ever 
existed,  in  which  there  was  not,  at  the  same  time,  a 
written  and  an  unwritten  law,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
rule  of  positive  institution,  and  a  rule  of  customary 
law.  All  special  decrees  and  ordinances  of  the  sove- 
reign power  are  of  the  former  kind.  Many  subjects 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  some  positive 
rule,  seeing  that  natural  law  cannot  fix  them  upon 
any  invariable  basis.  For  example,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  things  by  which  we  can  say,  that 
land  shall,  in  all  possible  states  of  society,  descend  to 
the  possessor's  heirs,  or  who  those  heirs  shall  be ;  that 
he  shall  have  a  right  to  dispose  of  them  by  testament 
or  deed,  and  how  that  testament  or  deed  shall  be 
evidenced ;  whether  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory 
notes  shall  be  negotiable  or  not,  and  to  what  extent 
binding  upon  the  parties.  These  subjects,  in  the 
origin  of  society,  must  either  be  positively  provided 
for,  or  no  rights  can  exist  (strictly  speaking)  until 
they  have  become,  by  usage,  fixed  in  a  particular 
form.  But  most  nations,  with  whose  history  we  are 
acquainted,  have  had  many  positive  laws.  And  to 
suit  their  institutions  to  the  exigencies  of  society,  in 
all  its  changes,  there  must  be  ordinances  to  change 
the  old  and  to  frame  new  rules.  In  ancient  Rome, 
in  the  modern  governments  of  continental  Europe, 
and  especially  in  France  and  in  Britain,  great  alterl 
ations  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  made  in  the 
existing  system  of  laws.  Fundamental  laws  have 
been  abrogated  ;  amendatory  provisions  have  been 
established ;  existing  rules  have  been  methodized, 
confirmed,  explained,  and  limited  ;  and  new  rules 
prescribed  for  new  cases.  The  ordinances  of  Louis 
XIV.,  of  1673  and  1681,  on  the  subject  of  maritime 


and  commercial  affairs,  are  striking  instances  of  this 
sort.  The  abolition  of  feudal  tenures  ;  the  regula- 
tion of  uses  and  charities  ;  the  allowance  of  last  wilU 
and  testaments,  made  in  a  prescribed  mode  ;  the  pro- 
visions to  suppress  frauds,  in  the  statute  of  frauds  ; 
the  registration  of  conveyances  of  lands  ;  the  negotia- 
bility of  promissory  notes  ;  and,  above  all,  the  positive 
enactments,  various  and  almost  innumerable,  in  the 
criminal  code,  are  illustrations  of  the  same  fact,  in  the 
history  of  British  legislation.  All  these  statutes 
furnished,  to  a  limited  extent,  a  code  on  the  particu- 
lar subject.  And  we  have  recently  seen,  in  the  con- 
solidation of  the  criminal  laws  of  England  into  a  few 
statutes,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a 
striking  instance  of  sul>stantive  codification  of  the 
criminal  law  of  England,  in  many  of  its  most  impor- 
tant provisions.  But  the  objections  often  urged 
against  codes,  are  not  meant  to  be  applied  to  legisla- 
tion of  this  sort,  but  to  systems,  which  are  promul- 
gated for  the  government  of  the  great  concerns  of 
nations,  in  all  their  various  departments  and  interests. 
How  far  this  can  be  done,  has  been  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable theoretical  discussion.  But  the  question 
has  been  practically  answered  by  the  celebrity  of 
several  positive  codes.  And  among  those  whose 
success  and  wisdom  have  been  most  generally 
acknowledged,  are  the  code  of  Justinian,  and  the 
code  of  Napoleon.  That  either  of  them  furnishes 
complete  rules  for  all  the  concerns  of  society,  or 
excludes  the  necessity  of  judicial  interpretation,  or 
positive  legislation,  cannot  be  affirmed.  That  eacli 
of  them  covers  a  vast  mass  of  the  ordinary  concerns 
of  society,  and  fixes,  positively  and  clearly,  a  great 
many  wrongs  and  rights,  and  points  out  the  proper 
redress,  in  cases  where  rights  are  to  be  vindicated 
and  wrongs  repressed,  cannot  well  be  denied.  The 
question,  then,  is  fairly  presented,  how  far  codes  of 
this  sort  (the  only  ones  which,  in  the  actual  state  of 
society,  are  morally  possible),  are  desirable,  and 
founded  in  sound  policy.  It  is  here,  that  the  advo- 
cates and  the  opponents  of  codes,  under  the  jurispru- 
dence of  the  common  law,  meet  on  debatable  ground. 
The  lovers  of  ancient  institutions,  of  existing  laws,  of 
customary  principles,  oppose  codes  as  inconvenient, 
and  unneccessary.  They  hold  them  to  be  inconveni- 
ent, because  they  fix  a  stubborn  rule,  which  shall 
govern  future  cases,  instead  of  leaving  them  open  to 
the  free  operations  of  the  common  law,  which  adapts 
itself  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  age.  They  main- 
tain, also,  that  codes  are  unnecessary  ;  for,  so  far  as 
there  is  any  rule,  it  is  already  known  in  the  common 
law;  and  positive  legislation  cannot  make  it  more  so. 
It  is  added  (and  it  is  true),  that  law  is  gradually 
formed,  and  must  differ  in  different  ages,  according 
to  the  different  circumstances  of  society;  that  it  must 
be  varied  according  to  the  progress  or  regress  of  a 
nation ;  that  it  can  rarely  settle  comprehensive  prin- 
ciples; and  must,  by  degrees,  thread  its  way  through 
the  intricacies  of  human  actions;  and  that  an  inflexi- 
ble rule  might  work  quite  as  much  mischief  as  none 
at  all ;  that  no  legislature  can  make  a  system  hajf  so 
just,  or  perfect,  or  harmonious,  both  from  want  of 
time,  and  experience,  and  opportunity  of  knowledge, 
as  judges,  who  are  successively  called  to  administer 
justice,  and  gather  light  from  the  wisdom  of  their 
predecessors.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  suggestions, 
may  be  admitted  to  be  correct,  and  yet  they  do  not 
settle  the  controversy.  In  the  first  place,  the  objec- 
tors must  admit,  that,  under  the  common  law,  there 
are  positive  statutes,  which  regulate  many  great  con- 
cerns and  rights  of  the  countries  governed  by  it.  The 
descent  and  distribution  of  real  estates,  the  making 
of  last  wills  and  testaments,  the  forms  and  cere- 
monies attendant  upon  conveyances  of  real  estate,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  important  subjects,  are 
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vided  for  by  positive  statutes.  Here  we  have  a  rule, 
which  is  absolute  and  inflexible.  To  say  that,  if 
found  inconvenient,  it  may  be  altered,  is,  in  effect, 
no  argument  at  all ;  for  the  same  may  be  said  as  to 
any  provision  of  a  systematic  code.  No  code  is  sup- 
posed to  be  unalterable.  Again,  if  it  be  said,  that 
the  legislature  may,  and  often  does,  in  an  early  stage 
of  society,  fix  great  principles  and  institutions,  and 
then  leaves  the  rest  to  judicial  decisions,  and  thereby 
shows  its  wisdom,  the  true  answer  is,  that  the  same 
reasoning  applies  to  all  codes,  however  extensive,  if 
they  leave  the  judicial  tribunals  at  liberty  to  decide 
upon  new  cases,  not  governed  by,  or  necessarily 
included  in,  the  terms  of  the  code.  So  far  as  the 
legislature  has  laid  down  principles  (whether  more 
or  less  extensive  is  of  no  consequence),  these  govern; 
beyond  them,  all  is  left  as  before.  Again,  the  com- 
mon law  is  itself,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  system  of  rules. 
These  rules  are  fixed,  certain,  and  invariable,  as  to 
all  cases  falling  within  them.  They  are  quite  as  un- 
yielding as  any  code  can  be.  When  the  common 
law  has  declared  that  the  eldest  son  shall  be  the 
sole  heir,  and  that  the  half-blood  shall  not  inherit, 
a  court  has  no  more  liberty  to  depart  from  these 
rules,  or  to  refuse  to  apply  them  to  any  case  fall- 
ing within  them,  upon  any  notion  of  hardship 
or  inconvenience,  or  ill  adaptation  to  the  exigencies 
of  society,  than  it  has  a  right  to  say,  that  a  last  will 
and  testament  shall  be  good,  though  not  executed 
according  to  the  requirements  of  a  statute.  In  each 
case,  it  is  bound,  and  bound  to  the  same  extent.  If 
the  question  were,  whether  a  positive  code  should 
contain  a  clause  prohibiting  courts  of  justice  from 
deciding  upon  cases  not  within  the  purview  of  the 
code,  there  might  be  much  to  urge  against  the  policy 
and  reasonableness  of  such  a  clause  ;  but  it  would 
furnish  no  objection  to  other  parts  of  the  code.  The 
only  point,  with  reference  to  a  code,  which,  under 
this  aspect,  would  deserve  consideration,  is,  how  far 
it  would  be  desirable  to  provide  for  cases  which  may 
be  foreseen,  but  have  not,  as  yet,  actually  been  sub- 
jected to  legislative  decision.  On  one  side,  it  may 
be  said,  that  it  would  be  best  to  leave  all  such  cases 
to  be  decided,  as  they  arise,  upon  the  result  of  human 
experience  and  human  judgment,  then  acting  upon 
all  the  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
said,  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  fixed,  present  rule,  to 
avoid  litigation,  and  to  alter  it  in  future,  if  unex- 
pected inconveniences  should  arise.  The  reasoning  on 
each  side  is  sound,  when  applied  to  particular  cases. 
On  each  side,  it  admits  of  question,  when  applied  to 
all  cases.  It  may  be  best,  in  many  cases,  to  leave 
the  rule  to  be  made,  when  the  case  arises  in  judicial 
controversy.  In  others,  it  may  be  far  better  to 
establish  a  present  rule,  to  clear  a  present  doubt,  or 
fix  a  limit  to  what  is  now  uncertain.  Take  the  case 
of  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  promissory  note ;  and  ,-up- 
pose  the  question  were,  at  what  time  demand  of  pay- 
ment should  be  made,  when  it  was  payable  on  time, 
and  no  rule  existed,  and  yet  there  was  an  immense 
amount  of  property  dependent  upon  having  a  fixed, 
uniform  rule ;  and,  until  so  fixed,  there  must  be  end- 
less litigation.  Can  any  one  doubt  of  the  benefit  of 
a  rule,  such  as  is  now  fixed  in  the  commercial  law  of 
our  country,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  certainty, 
viz.  that  payment  must  be  demanded  on  the  day  on 
which  it  becomes  clue.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose 
it  were  now  proposed  to  make  a  law,  fixing  what 
should  lie  the  rate  of  wages  in  all  future  times,  in  all 
private  employments ;  would  it  not,  at  once,  occur 
to  be  impolitic  to  act  upon  a  rule,  the  effects  of  which 
might  immediately,  or  in  future,  press  unequally  and 
injuriously  upon  different  interests  in  society  ?  Again, 
it  is  said  to  be  unnecessary  to  reduce  the  rules  of 
the  common  law  to  a  code,  for  they  are  as  certain 


now  as  they  would  be  in  a  positive  code.  They  are 
even  more  so,  because  the  legislature  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed able  to  lay  down  a  positive  rule,  with  all  the 
limitations  and  qualifications  of  the  common  law. 
Now,  botli  of  these  suggestions  admit  of  a  satisfac- 
tory answer.  If  the  rule  exists,  and  has  certainty 
in  the  common  law,  it  can  be  stated.  If  there  are 
any  known  exceptions,  limitations  and  qualifications, 
upon  a  rule,  those  also  can  be  stated.  If  nothing 
beyond  a  particular  limit  is  known,  then  legislation 
can,  at  least,  go  to  that  limit.  And  as  to  all  other 
cases,  the  same  uncertainty  exists,  both  at  common 
law  and  in  legislation.  The  difficulty  of  the  argu- 
ment consists  in  assuming,  that,  because  the  legis- 
lature has  prescribed  the  same  rule  as  the  common 
law,  the  courts  are  thereby  prohibited  from  doing 
what  they  possessed  the  power  to  do  before,  in  the 
absence  of  any  rule,  viz.  to  find  out  what  is  the  rule 
that  ought  to  govern.  Now,  the  legislature  may  as 
well  leave  this  power  in  the  courts,  after  a  code,  as 
the  common  law  ;  and  it  will  be  best,  unless  there  is 
a  positive  prohibition  to  the  contrary.  The  other 
part  of  the  suggestion  applies  only  to  the  point, 
whether  the  code  is  well  or  ill  formed  by  the  legis- 
lature. If  badly  formed,  it  will,  of  course,  be  pro- 
portionally bad  ;  but  that  furnishes  no  objection  to  a 
code,  but  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  executed. 
Then,  again,  as  to  the  suggestion  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary, because  the  rule  already  exists  in  the  com- 
mon law,  and  has  certainty:  to  this  several  answers 
may  be  given.  In  the  first  place,  if  it  be  conceded, 
that  there  is  entire  certainty  in  the  rule,  at  common 
law.  there  can  be  no  harm  in  making  the  rule 
positive.  It  may  do  good ;  for  it  will  instruct  many, 
in  and  out  of  the  profession,  in  respect  to  their  rights 
and  duty,  who  are  now  sadly  ignorant  of  both,  or  are 
liable  to  be  misled  by  their  imperfect  inquiries,  or 
their  limited  sources  of  information.  Every  man 
maybe  able  to  peruse  a  concise  text ;  but  every  man 
may  not  have  leisure  or  ability  to  study  a  voluminous 
commentary.  Besides,  even  in  relation  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  common  law,  many  of  them  lie  scat- 
tered  in  different  cases,  and  many  of  them  are  not  so 
clear  as  not  to  admit  of  different  interpretations,  by 
minds  of  different  learning  and  ability.  Even  law- 
yers of  great  research  and  accuracy,  especially  where 
the  doctrine,  though  on  the  whole  clear,  is  matter  ot 
deduction  and  inference,  may  not,  at  once,  come  to 
the  correct  conclusion  ;  and  others  of  less  learning 
and  ability  may  plunge  into  serious  errors.  Now, 
it  would  be  no  small  gain  to  have  a  positive  text, 
which  should  give,  in  such  cases,  the  true  rule, 
instead  of  leaving  it  open  to  conjecture  and  inference 
by  feeble  minds.  Again,  there  are  many  subjects  of 
great  intricacy  and  complexity,  which  can  be  fully 
mastered  only  by  very  able  minds,  resting,  as  they 
do,  upon  nice,  and  sometimes,  upon  technical  reason- 
ings, not  seen  by  the  common  reader.  In  such  cases, 
the  text  may  admit  of  very  exact  statement,  but  the 
commentaries  necessary  to  deduce  it,  may  be  exceed 
ingly  elaborate.  The  demonstration,  or  last  result, 
may  be  clear,  but  the  steps  in  arriving  at  it,  exceed- 
ingly perplexed  and  embarrassing.  It  may  require 
an  analysis  by  the  greatest  minds  to  demonstrate  ; 
but,  when  once  announced,  it  may  be  understood  by 
the  most  common  minds.  For  instance,  the  subject 
of  contingent  remainders  and  executory  devises  is  of 
uncommon  complexity  in  the  common  law,  and  many 
a  lawyer  may  read  Mr  Fearne's  admirable  treatise  on 
the  subject,  without  feeling  competent  to  expound 
all  its  doctrines.  And  yet,  put  every  principle  into 
a  positive  text,  with  all  its  limitations  and  restric- 
tions (not  to  be  made  out  by  argument  and  inference, 
but  given  in  a  direct  form),  and  his  labours  and  his 
reasoning  would  be  materially  abridged,  and  cer- 
2c.  2 
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tainty  exist  where  darkness  before  overshadowed  liis  I 
mind.  Again,  the  common  law  lias  now  become 
on  excenlingly  voluminous  system ;  and  as  its 
lions  rest,  not  on  a  positive  text,  but  upon 
arguments,  analogies  and  commentaries,  every  per- 
son, who  desires  to  know  nincii,  must  engage  in  a 
very  extensive  system  of  rending.  He  may  employ 
halt'  his  life  in  mastering  treatises,  the  substance  of 
which,  in  a  positive  code,  might  occupy  but  a  few 
hundred  pages.  The  codes  of  Justinian,  for  instance, 
superseded  the  camel-loads  of  commentaries,  which 
were  antecedently  in  use,  and  are  all  now  buried  in 
oblivion.  The  Napoleon  codes  have  rendered  thou- 
sands of  volumes  only  works  of  occasional  consulta- 
tion, which  were  before  required  to  be  studied  very 
diligently,  and  sometimes  in  repeated  perusal. 
Again,  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  common  law, 
where  there  are  conflicting  decisions  on  the  same 
point,  or  converging  series  of  opposite  doctrines, 
approaching  towards  a  conflict  ?  The  rule  is  here 
confessedly  uncertain.  Why  should  not  the  legisla- 
ture interfere,  in  such  a  case,  and  fix  a  rule,  such  as, 
on  the  whole,  stands  upon  the  better  reasoning  and 
the  general  analogies  of  the  law  ?  In  point  of  fact, 
this  is  often  done.  Declaratory  laws,  in  form,  are 
unusual  among  us ;  but  laws  to  clear  doubts  and 
difficulties  are  very  common.  Such  interferences 
ought,  doubtless,  to  be  made  with  caution  and  pru- 
dence, and  great  deliberation.  But  this  furnishes  no 
just  objection  to  a  reasonable  exercise  of  the  power. 
But  in  the  practice  under  the  common  law,  there  is 
still  stronger  ground  for  interference.  In  the  first 
place,  what  the  common  law  is,  is  always  open  to 
question  ;  and  if  authorities  are  suggested  on  either 
side,  it  is  common  enough  to  find  the  rule  deduced 
from  them,  doubted,  denied,  or  explained  away,  by 
parties  in  an  opposite  interest.  Courts  are  bound  to 
hear  as  well  as  to  decide ;  and  although  a  court  may 
think  the  rule  of  the  common  law  clear,  from  their 
own  prior  researches  and  reasoning,  it  will  rarely 
feel  at  liberty  to  stop  eminent  counsel,  when  they 
deny  the  rule,  or  seek  to  overthrow  the  authorities 
and  reasonings  by  which  it  is  supported.  The  spirit 
of  our  tribunals,  and  the  anxious  desire,  not  only  to 
do,  but  to  appear  to  do  justice,  lead  to  a  vast  con- 
sumption of  time  in  these  discussions.  If  the  legis- 
lature had  once  recognised  the  rule  in  a  positive 
code,  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  such  reasoning. 
The  only  question  which  could  remain,  would  be, 
whether  the  rule  were  applicable  to  the  case.  In 
the  next  place,  there  are,  upon  some  doctrines  of 
the  common  law,  a  vast  multitude  of  authorities  to 
examine,  compare,  and  understand,  which  requires 
not  only  great  diligence,  but  great  skill.  In  some 
cases,  there  are  shades  of  difference  fit  for  comment; 
in  others,  obiter  dicta,  which  are  to  be  qualified  ;  in 
others,  doubts  thrown  out  upon  collateral  heads;  in 
others,  reasoning  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Under 
such  circumstances,  what  is  to  be  done?  The  advo- 
cate on  the  one  side  comments  on  every  case,  and 
the  language  of  every  judge,  which  furnishes  any 
colour  of  support  for  his  client.  His  arguments  must 
be  met  and  answered  on  the  other  side,  not  only 
because  no  advocate  can  know  what  the  judges  will 
decide,  but  what  will  be  the  influence  upon  their  minds 
of  a  dictum,  or  doubt,  or  incidental  remark  or  reason. 
It  is  indispensable,  therefore,  to  examine  the  whole, 
though  perhaps  neither  party  doubts  what  the  amount 
of  authority,  on  the  whole,  supports.  On  one  point 
(we  believe)  a  learned  English  judge  said,  many 
years  ago,  that  there  were  then  more  than  170  autho- 
rities. It  is  most  probable  that  the  number  is  now 
doubled  ;  and  yet,  upon  this  very  point,  a  legislative 
enactment  of  three  lines  might  put  controversy  at 
IT.-I  for  ever.  Perhaps  no  man  in  or  out  of  the  legal 


would  now  doubt  what  the  rule  ought  to 
be.  '1  he  diiiiculty  is,  that  a  rule  has  either  been 
adopted  which  works  inconveniently  in  particular 
cases,  or  a  rule  has  grown  out  of  a  hasty  adjudication. 
which  subsequent  judicial  subtilty  has  been  desirous 
of  escaping  from  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  do  so,  with- 
out breaking  in  upon  the  acknowledged  force  of  the 
rule.  Hence  distinctions,  nice,  and,  perhaps,  not 
very  satisfactory,  are  found,  as  blemishes  in  some 
parts  of  tlie  law,  which  need  the  legislative  hand  to 
extirpate  or  correct  them.  But  it  has  been  urged, 
as  has  been  already  incidentally  noticed,  that  it  is  a 
great  advantage  to  have  law  a  flexible  system,  which 
will  yield  to  the  changing  circumstances  of  society; 
and  that  a  written  code  gives  a  permanence  to  doc- 
trines, which  would  otherwise  be  subject  to  modifica- 
tion, so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  particular  character 
of  the  times.  This  objection  has  been  already  in 
part  answered.  In  respect  to  the  common  law  doc- 
trines, they  cannot  now  be  changed,  whatever  may 
be  the  changes  of  society,  without  some  legislative 
enactment.  They  furnish  a  guide  to  all  cases  go- 
verned by  them,  until  the  legislature  shall  promul- 
gate a  new  rule.  Courts  cannot  disturb  or  vary 
them;  and  the  question  of  their  application  to  new 
cases  is  equally  open,  whether  there  be,  or  be  not  a 
code.  The  legislature  can,  with  the  same  ease, 
vary  its  code  as  its  common  law.  It  can  repeal, 
amend,  or  modify  either.  But  another  principal 
objection  is  often  suggested,  and  that  is,  that  all  the 
parts  of  the  common  law  are  not  in  a  state  suscepti- 
ble of  codification ;  and  that,  as  we  cannot  form  a 
complete  system  of  it,  one  great  object  of  a  code 
must  fail.  It  may  be  admitted,  that  some  parts  of 
the  common  law  are  too  imperfectly  settled  in  prin- 
ciples, and  too  little  understood  in  practice,  to  allow 
of  any  exact  codification.  But  these  parts  are  prin- 
cipally obsolete,  or  of  rare  occurrence  and  applica- 
tion in  the  common  business  of  life ;  so  that,  if  they 
admitted  of  being  reduced  to  a  text,  it  may  be  well 
doubted  if  they  were  important  enough  to  deserve  it. 
There  are  other  parts,  again,  which  have  grown  up 
in  modern  times,  which  may  be  admitted  to  be  yet 
in  an  immature  and  forming  state,  in  respect  to 
which,  perhaps,  it  were  better  to  wait  the  results  of 
experience,  than  to  anticipate  them  by  positive  law. 
Conceding  all  this,  it  falls  far  short  of  establishing 
the  inutility  of  a  code  in  other  departments  of  the 
common  law,  not  open  to  the  like  objections.  Be- 
cause we  cannot  form  a  perfect  system,  does  it  fol- 
low that  we  are  to  do  nothing?  Because  we  cannot, 
without  rashness,  give  certainty  to  all  possible  or 
probable  details  of  jurisprudence,  shall  we  leave 
every  thing  uncertain  and  open  to  controversy  ? 
England,  in  our  own  time,  has  consolidated  the  roost 
important  heads  of  her  criminal  jurisprudence,  in  a 
new  and  methodized  text.  No  man  can  doubt,  that 
revisions  of  this  sort  may  be  useful,  and,  indeed,  indis- 
pensable for  the  wants  and  improvements  of  society, 
in  its  progress  from  one  stage  to  another.  The  ques- 
tion of  more  or  less  is  a  mere  matter  of  expediency 
and  policy.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that,  in 
England,  almost  every  change  in  the  general  struc- 
ture of  her  laws,  by  positive  legislation,  has,  in  all 
ages,  met  with  a  similar  objection  and  resistance, 
and,  when  once  adopted,  lias  been  generally,  if  not 
universally  satisfactory.  But  there  are  many  branches 
of  the  common  law  which  can,  without  difficulty,  be 
reduced  to  a  positive  text.  Their  main  principles 
are  embodied  in  treatises,  accurate  and  full,  and 
there  can  be  no  want  of  learned  men  ready  to  form 
an  outline  of  them  for  the  consideration  of  the  legis- 
lature. Our  commercial  law  is  generally  in  this 
state.  The  law  of  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory 
notes,  of  insurance,  of  shipping  and  navigation,  of 
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partnership,  of  agency  and  factorage,  of  sales,  of 
bailments,  and  many  kindred  titles,  admits  of  codifi- 
cation to  a  very  high  degree  of  certainty;  and  yet, 
in  these  branches,  there  is  still  room  enough  to  con- 
trovert particular  decisions  and  authorities,  to  make 
it  desirable  to  give  a  positive  sanction  to  the  better 
doctrine,  and  thus  to  save  the  profession  from  labo- 
rious researches,  and  the  public  from  expensive  liti- 
gation. The  ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.,  on  commer- 
cial law,  dried  up  a  thousand  sources  of  disputation ; 
and  the  present  code  of  commerce  of  France  has 
settled,  in  a  positive  manner,  most  of  the  question- 
able points,  which  had  been  found  unprovided  for  by 
that  ordinance,  and  were  resigned  to  judicial  deci- 
sion in  the  intermediate  period.  Besides,  a  code  fur- 
nishes the  only  safe  means  of  incorporating  qualifica- 
tions upon  a  general  principle,  which  experience  has 
demonstrated  to  be  proper  and  politic.  Courts  often 
lament  that  a  principle  is  established  in  too  broad 
terms  for  the  public  good,  and  yet  do  not  feel  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  interpose  exceptions  which  the 
principle  does  not  sanction.  This  article  has 
already  spread  out  into  a  great  length,  and  must  now 
be  closed.  The  result  of  the  whole  view,  as  to  codes, 
is,  that  neither  the  friends  nor  the  opponents  of  them 
are  wholly  right  in  their  doctrines  or  their  projects  ; 
that,  in  every  civilized  country,  much  may  be  done  to 
simplify  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  law  by 
judicious  codification,  and  to  give  it  uniformity  and 
certainty  ;  that  How  much  ought  to  be  done  ?  is  a 
question  not  admitting  of  any  universal  response,  but 
is,  or  may  be,  different  as  to  different  countries,  or, 
in  different  ages,  as  to  the  same  country  ;  that  every 
code,  to  be  useful,  must  act  upon  the  existing  institu- 
tions and  jurisprudence,  and  not,  generally,  supersede 
them ;  that  what,  with  reference  to  the  customs, 
habits,  manners,  pursuits,  interests,  and  institutions 
of  one  country,  may  be  fit  and  expedient,  may  be 
wholly  unfit  and  inexpedient  for  another ;  and 
that  the  part  of  true  wisdom  is,  not  so  much  to 
search  out  any  abstract  theory  of  universal  jurispru- 
dence, as  to  examine  what,  for  each  country  in  par- 
ticular, may  best  promote  its  substantial  interests, 
preserve  its  rights,  protect  its  morals,  and  give  per- 
manence to  its  liberties. 

LAW  MERCHANT.     See  Commercial  Law. 

LAWOFEXCEPTION  (in  French,  loid' exception). 
When  the  situation  of  a  state  is  so  critical  that  the 
ordinary  powers  and  laws  are  no  longer  considered 
sufficient,  extraordinary  and  more  energetic  means 
are  employed.  The  Romans  had  a  form  for  such  an 
emergency,  which  invested  the  two  consuls  with  a 
greatly  augmented  power — "  Videant  consules,  ne 
quid  respublica  detriment!  capiat  ( Let  the  consuls  see 
that  the  republic  receive  no  injury);"  and  if  this  was 
not  sufficient,  they  appointed  a  dictator.  The  remedy 
was  often  worse  than  the  disease.  Despotic  govern- 
ments require  no  laws  of  exception  ;  in  these  the 
public  power  is  always  free  from  the  restraints  which 
are  imposed  upon  it  in  constitutional  states.  In  the 
latter,  certain  cases  happen  in  which  the  power  of 
the  government  must  be  strengthened,  to  be  able  to 
act  with  energy  and  promptness.  In  Britain,  the 
first  and  most  important  regulation,  in  such  an  em- 
ergency, is  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus 
act  for  a  limited  time.  The  government  can  then 
take  into  custody  suspected  and  dangerous  persons, 
without  following  the  regular  process  of  law.  This 
suspension  is  not  a  prerogative  of  the  crown,  but  can 
only  be  granted  by  parliament,  and  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod, at  the  expiration  of  which  all  such  state  prison- 
ers must  be  released,  or  subjected  to  a  formal  exam- 
ination. Even  then,  the  suspension  does  not  protect 
the  ministerial  officers  against  the  demands  for  indem- 
nification for  an  unjustifiable  arrest.  These  com- 


plaints, when  made  against  tlie  ministers  of  the  king, 
are  usually  comprehended  in  a  separate  act  of  parlia- 
ment, called  the  indemnity  bill,  at  the  discussion  of 
which  in  parliament,  the  opposition  party  is  careful 
to  institute  a  strict  examination  of  the  use  which  the 
ministers  have  made  of  their  extraordinary  power. 
A  second  regulation  of  this  kind  is  the  alien  bill  (see 
Alien  Bill),  which  invests  the  government  with  a 
power  over  all  foreigners  dwelling  in  Britain,  such 
as  does  not  constitutionally  belong  to  it,  giving  the 
right  not  only  to  order  them  out  of  the  country  at 
pleasure,  but  also  to  send  them  to  any  part  of  the 
continent.  Bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  which  are 
admissible  in  single  cases,  constitute  a  sort  of  law  ot 
exception.  Parliament  maintains  the  right  to  pass 
such  bills,  which  could  not  belong  to  it  under  a  cor- 
rect division  of  public  power,  and  thus  to  punish 
individuals  without  a  judicial  sentence.  This  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  its  proper  judicial  functions,  by 
which  the  peers  of  the  realm,  the  house  of  lords,  act 
as  the  highest  court  of  justice,  and  the  house  of  com- 
mons comes  forward  as  complainant  (as  in  the  case 
of  governor  Hastings).  There  the  lords  sit  formally 
as  a  court  of  justice  ;  a  full  judicial  hearing  is  granted 
to  the  defendant,  and  his  condemnation  cannot  be 
pronounced  except  by  a  majority  of  twelve  voices 
(thenumber  of  the  jury  in  usual  cases).  In  these  cases, 
the  house  of  lords  alone  decides  upon  the  motion  of 
the  commons,  and  wholly  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  king,  whose  right  to  pardon  is  even  circumscribed. 
But  when  an  individual  bill  of  attainder,  or  bill  of 
penalties,  is  brought  forward  in  parliament,  then  the 
introduction  of  the  act  may  take  place  in  the  house  of 
lords  as  well  as  in  the  house  of  commons ;  and  no 
peculiar  legal  process  is  followed,  but  it  depends  on 
the  pleasure  of  each  house  how  the  facts,  upon  which 
the  summary  sentence  is  grounded,  shall  be  proved ; 
and  it  is  only  from  considerations  of  natural  justice 
that  opportunity  is  granted  to  the  accused  to  defend 
himself.  The  sentence  itself  is  passed  by  a  simple 
majority  of  voices  in  each  house,  like  other  laws  ;  but 
it  must  be  sanctioned  by  both  houses  of  parliament, 
and  the  assent  of  the  king  must  be  obtained,  as  in  any 
other  law.  In  fixing  the  punishment,  also,  parlia- 
ment is  amenable  to  no  established  rule,  and  the 
right  of  the  king  to  pardon  wholly  ceases,  if  he  has 
once  given  his  consent.  Such  a  process  lias  always 
something  very  odious  on  the  face  of  it,  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  it  is  very  rarely  resorted  to.  Thomas  Went- 
worth,  earl  of  Stafford,  the  celebrated  confidential 
minister  of  Charles  I.,  was  condemned  to  death  by 
this  form,  and  it  was  equally  criminal  and  impolitic 
in  the  king  to  give  his  consent  to  this  bill  of  attain- 
der. The  same  process  was  introduced  against  the 
queen,  in  1820,  and,  wholly  independent  of  her  guilt  or 
innocence,  this  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  it. 
In  the  United  States  of  America  no  such  legislative 
power  exists,  either  in  the  state  or  in  the  national 
legislature.  It  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  a  repub- 
lican government.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  declares,  that  "  No  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  post 
facto  law,  shall  be  passed;"  that  "  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended  unless 
when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public 
safety  requires  it.1'  So,  also,  except  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment, every  person  accused  of  a  capital  or 
infamous  crime,  (except  in  the  navy  or  army  service) 
has  a  right  to  a  trial  by  jury,  and  cannot  even  then 
be  tried,  unless  upon  a  presentment  or  indictment  by 
a  grand  jury.  Such  are  the  privileges  guarantied  by 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  And  the  state 
constitutions  generally  embrace  the  same  protective 
principles.  There  is  also  another  principle  recognised 
in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  is  of 
great  importance.  It  is  the  provision,  that"exces~ 
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sive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines 
imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflict- 
ed j"  so  that,  while  the  present  republican  constitu- 
tions of  government  exist  in  America,  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  dictatorship,  or  a  law  of  exception. 

In  France,  there  was  no  occasion  fur  laws  of  excep- 
tion before  1790 ;  the  lettres  de  cachet  (q.  v.)  answer- 
ed all  purposes.  The  parliaments,  if  they  opposed 
the  royal  mandates,  and  prevented  their  publication, 
which  consisted  in  entering  them  in  the  register  of 
parliament,  were  at  last  brought  to  obedience  by  a 
royal  session,  or  lit  de  Justice,  or  by  exile  to  some 
obscure  place  :  or,  if  their  resistance  was  obstinate, 
they  were  dissolved,  as  in  the  last  years  of  Louis  XV. 
But  after  the  struggle  for  legal  order,  from  want  of 
moderation  on  both  sides,  had  degenerated  into  a 
furious  conflict  of  parties,  the  laws  of  exception  were 
often  really  necessary,  though  often  used  merely  as 
instruments  of  faction.  We  do  not  here  refer  to  ille- 
gal, though  perhaps  necessary,  measures  (coups  d1 
etat)  adopted  in  extraordinary  cases,  such  as  the  dis- 
solution of  the  legislative  body  on  the  18th  Fructi- 
dor,  1797,  the  abolition  of  the  tribunate,  1807,  &c. 
But  the  suspension  of  the  constitution  (even  the  de- 
mocratical)  by  the  committee  of  public  safety,  in 
1793,  and  the  rendering  the  revolutionary  tribunal 
permanent,  were  genuine  laws  of  exception.  The 
regular  administration  of  the  laws  was  promised  by 
every  new  government,  but,  down  to  the  revolution 
of  1830,  the  promise  was  not  fulfilled.  The  liberty 
of  the  press  was  repeatedly  restrained,  and  the  regu- 
lar course  of  justice  perverted  by  special  tribunals. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  laws  of  exception  was 
that  of  March  3, 1810,  respecting  the  state-prisoners, 
by  which  the  ancient  lettres  de  cachet  were  again  in- 
troduced hi  almost  full  force.  It  was  required,  in- 
deed, that  a  warrant  of  the  minister  of  justice,  and  a 
mandate  of  the  privy  council,  should  precede  impri- 
sonment, which  was  to  continue  no  longer  than  a 
year;  but  a  regulation,  like  the  habeas  corpus  act  in 
Britain,  was  wanting  to  enforce  the  performance  of 
these  conditions.  Under  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII., 
also,  numerous  laws  of  exception  were  enacted,  al- 
though the  charter  (art.  8th)  declared,  "  The  French 
have  the  right  of  publishing  and  printing  their  opin- 
ions, provided  they  conform  to  the  laws  against  the 
abuses  of  the  press."  By  repeated  laws  of  exception, 
the  censorship  was  extended  not  only  over  the  poli- 
tical, but  often  even  over  the  literary  Journals.  The 
assassination  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  in  particular,  was 
made  the  pretence  for  restricting  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  for  investing  the  ministers  with  authority  to 
confine  persons  suspected  of  crimes,  or  of  criminal 
designs  against  the  king,  the  state,  and  the  royal 
family,  without  a  judicial  process.  These  laws  were 
to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  session  of  1820.  The 
law  concerning  the  censorship  was  renewed  in  the 
session  of  1820,  and  till  three  months  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  of  1821;  but  the  law  relat- 
ing to  the  imprisonment  of  suspected  persons  was 
tacitly  abolished.  The  last  laws  of  exception  in 
France  were  the  famous  ordinances  of  July,  1830, 
which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  and  expulsion  of  the 
Bourbons. 

LAW  OF  NATURE,  and  OF  NATIONS.  See 
National  Law,  and  Natural  Law. 

LAW,  JOHN  ;  a  celebrated  financial  projector, 
was  the  son  of  a  goldsmith  of  Edinburgh,  in  which 
city  he  was  born  in  1681.  He  was  bred  to  no  pro- 
fession, but  became  versed  in  accounts  and  was  em- 
ployed in  those  of  the  revenue.  For  the  purpose  of 
remedying  the  deficiency  of  a  circulating  medium, 
he  projected  the  establishment  of  a  bank,  with  pa- 
per issues,  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  all  the  lands 
in  the  kingdom  ;  but  this  scheme  was  rejected.  In 


consequence  of  a  duel,  he  fled  from  his  country,  and 
visited  Venice  and  Genoa,  from  which  cities  he  was 
banished,  as  a  designing  adventurer;  but,  at  length, 
secured  the  patronage  of  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  established  his  bank  in  1716,  by  royal  authority. 
It  was  at  first  composed  of  1200  shares  of  3000  livres 
each,  which  soon  bore  a  premium.  This  bank  be- 
came the  office  for  all  public  receipts,  and  there  was 
annexed  to  it  a  Mississippi  company,  which  had  grants 
of  land  in  Louisiana,  and  was  expected  to  realize 
immense  sums  by  planting  and  commerce.  1718,  it 
was  declared  a  royal  bank,  and  the  shares  rose  to 
twenty  times  their  original  value.  In  1720,  Law 
was  made  comptroller-general  of  the  finances  ;  but 
the  shares  sank  in  value  as  rapidly  as  they  had  risen. 
He  was  obliged  to  resign  his  post,  sifter  he  had  held 
it  only  five  months,  and  to  retire,  first  to  a  seat  in  the 
country,  and  then,  for  personal  safety,  to  quit  the 
kingdom.  He  carried  with  him  a  small  portion  only 
of  the  vast  fortune  he  at  one  time  possessed,  and  lived 
afterwards  in  great  obscurity.  After  visiting  Bri- 
tain, Holland,  Germany,  and  other  countries,  he 
finally  settled  at  Venice,  where  he  died  in  1729,  still 
occupied  in  vast  schemes,  and  fully  convinced  of  the 
solidity  of  his  system,  the  failure  of  which  he  attri- 
buted entirely  to  enmity  and  panic.  Various  opin- 
ions have  been  entertained  of  the  merit  of  his  project; 
and  by  some  it  has  been  thought  to  have,  possessed 
feasibility,  had  it  been  carried  more  moderately  into 
practice. 

LAW,  WILLIAM  ;  a  divine  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, born  at  Kingclifte,  in  Northamptonshire,  in  1686, 
educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  elected  fellow.  On  the  accession  of  George  1., 
refusing  to  take  the  oaths,  he  vacated  his  fellowship, 
and  left  the  university.  He  then  officiated  as  a  curate 
in  London,  and  as  tutor  to  Edward  Gibbon,  father 
of  the  historian.  Mrs  Hester  Gibbon,  aunt  of  the 
same  eminent  individual,  and  Mrs  Elizabeth  Hutchin- 
son,  formed  a  joint  establishment,  of  which  lie  be- 
came a  member,  at  his  native  village  of  Kingcliffe, 
where  he  died  in  1761.  The  Writings  of  Mr  Law, 
although  in  many  respects  excellent,  partake  of  a 
gloominess  and  severity,  tinged  with  a  mysticism  and 
enthusiasm,  that  the  study  of  the  writings  of  Jacob 
Bohme  did  not  fail  to  increase.  The  Serious  Call  to 
a  Devout  and  Holy  Life,  is  deemed  both  by  doctor 
Johnson  and  Mr  Gibbon,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
works  of  devotion  in  the  English  language,  as  is  also 
his  Practical  Treatise  on  Christianity,  which  abounds 
with  satire,  spirit,  and  knowledge  of  life.  He  also 
wrote  some  other  works,  and  published  translations 
of  his  favourite  Bohme.  (See  his  Life,  by  Tighe,  and 
Gibbon's  Memoirs  of  himself.) 

LAWRENCE,  Sir  THOMAS,  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish portrait  painter,  was  born  at  Bristol,  in  1769. 
Flis  father  was  an  inn-keeper,  and  the  artist  very 
early  exhibited  proofs  of  his  talent  for  the  art :  he  is 
said  to  have  sketched  portraits  very  successfully  in 
his  fifth  year.  At  the  age  of  six,  he  was  sent  to 
school,  where  he  remained  two  years  ;  and  this,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  lessons  subsequently,  in  Latin 
and  French,  constituted  his  whole  education.  His 
father  would  not  even  permit  him  to  be  instructed 
in  drawing,  declaring  that  his  genius  would  be  cramp- 
ed by  the  restraint  of  rules.  Young  Lawrence,  how- 
ever, had  access  to  the  galleries  of  some  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry,  in  which  he  employed  himself 
in  copying  historical  and  other  pieces.  In  1782,  his 
father  removed  to  Bath,  where  his  son  was  much 
employed  in  taking  portraits  in  crayon  ;  and,  having 
made  a  copy  of  the  Transfiguration,  by  Raphael,  the 
society  of  arts  bestowed  on  him  their  silver  palette,  in 
consequence  of  its  merits.  During  six  years,  he  was 
the  sole  support  of  his  father  and  a  large  family.  In 


LAWRENCE. 


1787,  the  family  removed  to  London,  and  Lawrence 
was  admitted  a  student  at  the  royal  academy.  His 
subsequent  career  was  successful  and  brilliant.  He 
was  elected  royal  associate  in  1791,  and,  on  the  death 
of  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  the  next  year,  was  made  painter 
to  the  king.  His  reputation  grew  steadily,  and  he 
was  soon  considered  the  first  portrait  painter  of  the 
age  in  England.  His  scene  from  the  Tempest  was  a 
successful  attempt  at  historical  painting;  but  that 
branch  of  the  art  receives  too  little  encouragement 
in  England,  in  comparison  with  that  of  portrait  paint- 
ing, to  induce  a  successful  artist,  in  the  latter  depart- 
ment, to  cultivate  the  former.  In  1815,  he  was 
knighted  by  the  prince  regent,  who  also  employed 
him  to  take  the  likenesses  of  the  sovereigns,  and  the 
most  distinguished  persons  of  their  suite.  During 
their  visit  to  England,  he  finished  the  portrait  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  went  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  several 
years  afterwards,  to  paint  Alexander  ;  thence  he 
went  to  Vienna,  where  he  completed  the  portraits  of 
the  emperor,  the  archdukes,  Metternich,  &c.,  and, 
in  Rome,  painted  Pius  VII.  and  cardinal  Gonsalvi. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  royal  academy,  as  successor  to  West.  (q.  v.) 
This  office  he  held  till  his  death,  which  occurred  sud- 
denly, Jan.  7,  1830.  His  portraits  are  striking  like- 
nesses, and  display  a  bold  and  free  pencil ;  but  they 
are,  particularly  his  later  ones,  chargeable  with 
mannerism,  and  are  not  considered  to  be  successful 
in  expressing  the  nicer  shades  of  character.  In  his 
drawing,  there  is  a  want  of  accuracy  and  finish.  His 
income  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  was  from 
£10,000  to  £20,000  ;  but  he  died  poor,  owing  to 
his  zeal  to  possess  the  first-rate  productions  of  his  art, 
which  he  purchased  at  any  price.  The  personal  ap- 
pearance of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  was  striking  and 
agreeable.  His  countenance  bore  a  marked  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Canning,  and  he  was  always  pleased 
when  this  resemblance  was  observed.  He  was  studi- 
ous in  dress,  and  went  beyond  the  limits  of  correct 
taste  in  this  particular.  A  look  of  settled  melancholy 
was  always  upon  his  features,  and  there  was  a  rest- 
lessness in  his  manner  that  bespoke  an  unquiet  spirit. 
LAWRENCE,  JAMES,  a  distinguished  American 
naval  commander,  was  born  at  Burlington,  New 
Jersey,  in  1781.  He  early  manifested  a  strong  pre- 
dilection for  the  sea  ;  but  his  father,  who  was  a  law- 
yer, was  anxious  that  he  should  pursue  his  own  pro- 
fession ;  and,  when  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  the  law  ;  but  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  h"e  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman,  in 
1798.  In  1801,  the  Tripoli  war  having  commenced, 
he  was  promoted,  and,  in  1803,  was  sent  out  to  the 
Mediterranean,  as  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  schooner 
Enterprise.  While  there,  he  performed  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  destruction  of  the  frigate  Philadelphia, 
which  had  been  captured  by  the  Tripolitans.  In  the 
same  year,  he  was  invested  with  the  temporary  com- 
mand of  the  Enterprise,  during  the  bombardment  of 
Tripoli  by  commodore  Preble,  all  the  ships  of  the 
squadron  being  employed  to  cover  the  boats  during 
the  attack  ;  and  so  well  did  he  execute  his  duty,  that 
the  commodore  could  not  restrain  the  expression  of 
his  thanks.  He  remained  in  the  Mediterranean  three 
years,  and  then  returned  with  Preble  to  the  United 
States,  having  previously  been  transferred  to  the  fri- 
gate John  Adams,  as  first  lieutenant.  In  June,  1812, 
war  was  declared  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  and  Lawrence,  at  the  time  in  command 
of  the  Hornet,  a  few  days  afterwards  sailed  with  a 
squadron  under  the  orders  of  commodore  Rogers,  for 
the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  Jamaica  fleet.  They 
returned,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  following  month, 
to  Boston,  without  having  been  able  to  accomplish 
their  object.  Lawrence  then  accompanied  commo- 


dore Bainbridge  on  a  cruize  to  the,  luist  Indies  ;  but 
they  separated  near  St  Salvador,  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  the  Hornet  remaining  there  to  blockade  a 
British  ship  of  war,  laden  with  specie,  till  compelled 
to  retire  by  the  arrival  of  a  seventy-four.  Feb.  24, 
1813,  the  Hornet  fell  in  with  the  brig  Peacock, 
captain  Peake,  which  she  took  after  a  furious  action 
of  fifteen  minutes.  This  vessel  was  deemed  one  of 
the  finest  of  her  class  in  the  British  navy.  In  the 
number  of  her  men  and  guns,  she  was  somewhat 
inferior  to  the  Hornet.  She  sank  before  all  the 
prisoners  could  be  removed.  The  latter  was  con- 
siderably damaged  in  the  rigging  and  sails,  but  her 
hull  was  scarcely  hurt.  Lawrence  returned  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  was  welcomed  with  the 
applause  due  to  his  conduct ;  but  the  most  honour- 
able eulogy  bestowed  upon  him,  was  contained  in  a 
letter,  published  by  the  officers  of  the  Peacock,  ex- 
pressing their  gratitude  for  the  consideration  and 
kindness  with  which  they  had  been  treated.  Shortly 
after  his  return,  he  was  ordered  to  repair  to  Bos- 
ton, and  take  command  of  the  frigate  Chesapeake. 
This  he  did  with  great  regret,  as  the  Chesapeake 
was  one  of  the  worst  ships  in  the  navy.  He  had 
been  but  a  short  time  at  Boston,  when  the  British 
frigate  Shannon,  captain  Brocke,  appeared  before 
tiie  harbour,  and  defied  the  Chesapeake  to  combat. 
Lawrence  did  not  refuse  the  challenge,  although 
his  ship  was  far  from  being  in  a  condition  for  action  ; 
and,  June  1, 1813,  he  sailed  out  of  the  harbour,  and 
engaged  his  opponent.  After  the  ships  had  exchanged 
several  broadsides,  and  Lawrence  had  been  wounded 
in  the  leg,  he  called  his  boarders,  when  he  received  a 
musket  ball  in  his  body.  At  the  same  time  the 
British  boarded,  and  after  a  desperate  resistance, 
succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  the  ship.  Almost 
all  the  officers  of  the  Chesapeake  were  either  killed 
or  wounded.  The  last  exclamation  of  Lawrence,  as 
they  were  carrying  him  below,  after  the  fatal  wound, 
was,  '•'  Don't  give  up  the  ship."  He  lingered  for 
four  days  in  intense  pain,  and  expired  on  the  5th  of 
June.  He  was  buried  at  Halifax,  with  every  mark 
of  honour. 

LAWRENCE,  ST  ;  a  Roman  deacon,  and  martyr, 
who,  when  his  bishop,  Sixtus,  was  led  to  death,  cried 
out,  "  Whither  dost  thou  go,  father,  without  thy 
son  ?"  The  bishop  ordered  him  to  remain,  and  to 
take  care  of  the  treasures  of  the  church;  but  he  was 
arrested,  and  ordered  to  give  up  these  treasures.  He 
asked  for  three  days'  respite,  during  which  he  called 
together  all  the  poor  and  sick,  whom  he  showed  to 
the  satellites  of  the  emperor,  as  those  whose  support 
secured  treasure  in  heaven.  The  instrument  of  his 
martyrdom  was  a  gridiron,  on  which  he  was  burned 
to  death,  in  254.  (See  Escwrial.)  His  day,  in  the 
Catholic  church,  is  August  10. 

LAWRENCE,  ST.  This  river,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world,  is  the  outlet  by  which  the  waters  of  the 
great  lakes  Superior,  Huron,  Michigan,  Erie,  and 
Ontario,  are  poured  into  the  ocean  through  the  gulr 
of  St  Lawrence.  In  different  parts  of  its  course,  it  is 
known  by  different  names.  From  the  sea  to  lake 
Ontario,  it  is  called  St  Lawrence ;  but  the  name 
Cateraqui,  or  Jroquois,  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
part  between  Montreal  and  lake  Ontario.  Between 
lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  it  is  called  Niagara  river ; 
between  lakes  Erie  and  St  Clair,  Detroit  river;  be- 
tween lakes  St  Clair  and  Huron,  St  Clair's  river  ; 
between  lakes  Huron  and  Superior.  St  Mary's  river, 
or  the  Narrows,  forming  thus  an  uninterrupted  con- 
nexion of  upwards  of  2000  miles.  It  is  navigable  for 
ships  of  the  line  to  Quebec,  about  400  miles,  and  to 
Montreal  for  ships  of  GOO  tons,  580  miles.  Tlie 
distance  from  Montreal  to  lake  Ontario  is  190 or  200 
miles.  The  tide  flows  up  as  far  as  Three  Rivers. 
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Its  breadth  between  Montreal  and  Quebec  is  from 
half  a  milt-  to  four  miles;  the  average  breadth,  about 
two  miles.  Below  Quebec,  it  gradually  widens,  till 
it  enters  the  gulf,  where,  from  cape  Rosier  to  the 
Miiurun  settlement,  on  the  Labrador  coast,  it  is  about 
105  miles  in  breadth.  The  country  through  which  it 
flows,  from  the  lake  to  the  gulf,  is  generally  fertile, 
and  much  of  it  well  cultivated,  and  rapidly  improving; 
on  both  sides,  the  prospect  is  delightful :  numerous 
villages,  for  the  most  part  built  round  a  handsome 
stone  church,  invite  the  traveller's  attention,  while 
single  houses  and  farms  appear  at  agreeable  distances. 
The  river  in  several  places  spreads  out  into  large 
Vikes,  as  lake  St  Francis,  St  Louis,  and  Deux  Mon- 
tagnes  ;  and  there  are  numerous  islands,  shoals,  and 
rapids.  From  the  beginning  of  December  to  the 
middle  of  April,  the  navigation  is  totally  suspended 
by  frost.  The  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  spring 
is  described  as  a  magnificent  scene. 

LAURENCE,  ST,  GULF  OF;  a  gulf  which  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  the  St  Lawrence,  tormed  between 
the  western  part  of  Newfoundland,  the  eastern  shores 
of  Labrador,  the  eastern  extremity  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, part  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton.  It  communicates  with  the  Atlantic  by  three 
passages, — on  the  north,  by  the  straits  of  Belleisle, 
between  Labrador  and  Newfoundland;  on  the  south- 
east, by  the  passage  between  cape  Ray  and  New- 
foundland; and  by  the  gut  of  Canso,  which  divides 
Cape  Breton  from  Nova  Scotia.  The  distance  from 
cape  Rosier  to  cape  Ray  is  seventy-nine  leagues ; 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  Labrador,  106. 

LAY  (from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  ley);  the  name 
of  an  ancient  elegiac  kind  of  French  lyric  poetry, 
formerly  much  imitated  by  the  English.  The  lay  is 
said  to  have  been  formed  on  the  model  of  the  trochaic 
verses  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tragedies.  There 
were  two  sorts  of  lays ;  the  greater,  which  consisted 
of  twelve  couplets  of  verses,  in  different  measures  ; 
and  the  lesser,  comprising  sixteen  or  twenty  verses. 
The  word  lay  is  now  generally  applied  to  any  little 
melancholy  song  or  air,  and  is,  for  the  most  part, 
used  in  that  sense  by  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton, 
Waller,  Dryden,  and  other  classical  English  poets. 

LAYBACH  (in  Italian,  Lubianna ;  in  Illyrian, 
Lublana);  capital  of  the  Austrian  duchy  of  Carniola, 
the  seat  of  the  chief  imperial  gubernhtm,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Illyria,  for  Carniola  and  Carinthia,  also 
of  a  prince-bishop,  &c.  In  ancient  times,  it  was 
called  /Emona,  and  was  a  considerable  city  in  the 
Vindelician  Illyria.  It  contains,  at  present,  866 
houses,  with  11,500  inhabitants,  who  speak  German, 
Italian,  modern  Greek,  and  French.  The  lower  class 
speak  the  lllyrian-Vindelician  dialect,  which  differs 
little  from  the  Croatian  and  Istrian.  It  carries  on 
considerable  commerce  with  Vienna,  Venice,  Bavaria, 
Constantinople.  From  1809  to  1813,  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  French  governor-general  of  the 
Illyrian  provinces.  The  city  has  become  remarkable, 
of  late,  on  account  of  the  congress  holden  here,  from 
January  26,  1821,  to  May  of  the  same  year.  In  the 
article  Congress,  the  recent  congressional  politics, 
and  the  consequences  of  the  congress  at  Laybach,  are 
discussed.  This  congress  forms  a  conspicuous  epoch 
in  the  history  of  politics,  as  it  was  here  that  the  right 
of  armed  intervention  (see  Intervention}  was  regularly 
proclaimed  and  received  into  the  national  law  of 
Europe.  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  declared  that 
they  would  never  abandon  these  principles,  but  the 
year  1830  made  some  change  in  their  policy.  Britain 
declared  (Castlereagh's  letter,  January  19,  1821)  that 
it  could  not  agree  to  such  principles. — See  Bignon's 
Du  Congres  de  Troppau  (Paris,  1821),  and  the  articles 
Italy,  Sicilies,  The  Two,  and  Sardinia;  see  also  the 
article  Vrmwc.  History  of. 


LAYMAN  (from  the  Greek  *««; ,  people)  signifies, 
since  the  third  century,  every  person  not  a  clergyman. 
— Among  painters,  it  signifies  a  small  statue,  whose 
joints  are  so  formed,  that  it  may  be  put  into  any 
attitude,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  drapery  of 
figures. 

LAYNEZ,  JAMES,  the  second  general  of  the 
Jesuits  (q.  v.),  and  the  real  founder  of  the  policy  and 
organization  of  the  society,  was  born  at  Almancario, 
near  Siguenza,  in  Castile,  in  1512.  He  studied  at 
Alcala.  The  tame  of  Ignatius  Loyola's  religious  zeal, 
and  the  desire  of  becoming  acquainted  with  him,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  of  pursuing  his  own  studies,  led 
Laynez  to  Paris,  where  Loyola  was  then  residing,  in 
order  to  escape  the  persecution  of  the  inquisition. 
An  intimacy  was  soon  formed  between  these  two 
zealots,  and  they  determined  to  go  to  Turkey,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  infidels.  A  war  with  the 
Porte  defeated  this  plan ;  and,  while  at  Venice,  in 
1536,  they  formed  the  project  of  establishing  a  society, 
the  principal  aim  of  which  should  be  the  education  of 
the  people  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  church,  and 
the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  the  new  opinions. 
Laynez,  more  prudent,  learned,  refined,  and  dexter- 
ous than  Loyola,  had  the  principal  share  in  the  forma- 
tion of  this  plan,  and  his  disinterestedness,  his  zeal, 
and  activity,  were  the  principal  causes  of  the  success 
of  the  new  institution.  After  the  order  had  been 
confirmed  by  Paul  III.  (1540),  and  Loyola,  at  the 
request  of  Laynez,  had  been  appointed  the  first 
general,  he  made  many  journeys  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  exerted 
himself,  with  great  activity,  in  the  cause  of  the  pope 
at  the  council  of  Trent.  He  refused  the  cardinal's  hat, 
which  was  offered  him  by  Paul  IV.  In  1558,  he  suc- 
ceeded Loyola,  as  general  of  the  order.  In  1561,  he 
went  to  France  with  the  cardinal  Ferrara,  to  assist 
him  in  extirpating  heresy.  Still  we  must  do  him  the 
justice  to  say,  that  he  was  the  only  one  at  the  notorious 
conference  of  Poissy,  who  listened  at  all  to  the  voice  of 
reason  and  mercy.  The  establishment  of  the  Jesuits  in 
France,  although  with  some  restrictions  (see  Jesuit), 
was  the  result  of  this  journey.  After  Laynez  had 
assisted  in  establishing,  at  the  third  council  of  Trent, 
the  supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  over  the  other 
bishops,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  direction  and  extension  of  his  order. 
He  died  there  January  19,  1565,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
three. 

LAZARETTO ;  a  public  building,  hospital  or 
pest-house,  for  the  reception  of  those  afflicted  with 
contagious  distempers.  It  is  more  particularly 
applied  to  buildings  in  which  quarantine  is  per- 
formed. See  Quarantine,  Plague,  Yellow  Fever. 

LAZARITES,  or  FATHERS  OF  ST  LAZARUS, 
in  France ;  the  priests  of  the  mission  were  so  called 
after  their  priory  of  St  Lazarus,  in  Paris.  This  order, 
consisting  of  regular  priests,  bound  by  complete 
monastic  vows,  was  established  in  1634,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  missions;  but,  in  pagan  coun- 
tries, they  have  effected  less  than  other  orders 
established  for  the  same  purpose.  In  China,  they 
have  still  a  mission.  In  France,  they  survived  the 
revolution,  and,  in  1816,  were  restored,  by  a  royal 
ordinance,  to  their  original  destination,  on  account  of 
their  services  in  the  care  of  the  country  people. 
Before  July,  1830,  they  distinguished  themselves 
as  the  most  active  missionaries,  adherents,  and  in- 
formers, in  the  service  of  the  ultra-party;  by  means 
of  which  party,  a  portion  of  their  former  estates  was 
restored  to  them.  In  Poland,  where  they  are  called 
fathers  of  the  mission,  they  are  most  numerous,  and 
have  great  influence,  as  teachers  in  the  seminaries 
and  as  spiritual  censors.  They  maintain  their  ancient 
monasteries,  and  the  backward  state  of  science,  in  that 
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country,  is,  in  some  measure,  to  be  ascribed  to  their 
influence.  In  Spain,  also,  this  order  has  flourished, 
though  the  influence  of  the  Lazariles  there  lias  not 
been  so  great.  Austria  has  admitted  them  more 
recently. 

LAZARUS  ;  the  name  of  a  leprous  beggnr  men- 
tioned in  sacred  history.  (Luke  xvi,  20.)  The 
memory  of  a  monk  of  this  name,  belonging  to  the 
ninth  century,  is  celebrated  by  the  Roman  church 
(Feb.  21),  because  neither  the  threats  nor  the  violence 
of  Theophilus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  could  pre- 
vent him  from  painting  images  of  the  saints.  The 
former  afterwards  became  patron  of  the  sick,  parti- 
cularly of  lepers,  and  in  Palestine  was  instituted  the 
order  of  St  Lazarus,  whose  members,  called  knights 
hospitallers  of  St  Lazarus  of  Jerusalem,  took  care 
chiefly  of  persons  afflicted  with  the  leprosy.  This 
disease  was  spread  in  Europe  by  the  crusaders  ;  and 
the  hospitals,  which,  till  the  thirteenth  century,  were 
frequently  established  for  lepers,  received  the  name 
of  lazarettos,  which,  at  a  later  period,  was  extended 
to  all  hospitals,  (q.  v.) 

LAZULITE  is  rarely  found  in  perfect  crystals, 
more  often  granular,  or  in  pieces  not  exceeding  the 
size  of  a  hazel-nut.  It  is  somewhat  translucent,  of  a 
fine  blue  colour,  of  different  shades;  nearly  as  hard 
as  quartz.  Its  primary  form  is  a  right  rhombic  prism; 
the  direction  of  its  cleavages  has  not  been  deter- 
mined; specific  gravity,  3  05.  Before  the  blow-pipe,  it 
intumesces  a  little,  and  assumes  a  glassy  appearance, 
where  the  heat  has  been  highest,  but  does  not  melt. 
It  consists  of  phosphoric  acid  41-81,  alumine  35-73, 
magnesia  9-34,  siiex,  2'10,  oxide  of  iron  2'64,  and 
water  6-06.  It  is  found  in  narrow  veins,  traversing 
clay-slate,  with  quartz,  in  Salzburg-. 

LAZZARONI;  a  class  of  persons  in  Naples  (for- 
merly about  40,000),  without  employment  or  home, 
and  without  any  settled  means  of  support,  the  greatest 
part  of  them  living  for  the  whole  year,  both  day  and 
night,  in  the  streets  and  public  places.  The  extreme 
fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  which  renders  subsistence  very 
easy,  the  extraordinary  temperance  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  warmth  of  the  climate,  and  the  indolence  which  it 
produces,  have  given  rise  to  this  class  of  men.  The 
little  which  is  absolutely  necessary,  they  easily  pick 
up,  in  the  capacity  of  messengers,  porters,  and  day- 
labourers,  without  hard  work.  Hence,  in  spite  of  their 
great  number,  they  are  extremely  good-natured  and 
peaceful,  and  mildly  put  up  with  insults  and  provoca- 
tions from  the  other  classes.  In  Naples  is  found  every 
thing  which  can  make  such  a  life  practicable;  hence 
a  lazzarone  never  leaves  the  city  without  the  most 
pressing  necessity.  The  desire  of  property  and  of 
more  of  the  comforts  of  life,  with  more  industrious 
habits,  was  first  introduced  among  these  people  in 
modern  times,  under  the  reign  of  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
when  they  were  employed  in  making  excavations, 
S:c.,  and  received  part  of  their  pay  in  domestic 
utensils  and  furniture,  that  they  might  become  ac- 
customed to  a  home.  They  were  also  collected  in 
villages,  where  it  was  intended  to  educate  their 
children.  The  police  regulations  of  king  Joachim 
(Murat)  also  contributed  to  improve  their  condition. 
The  lazzaroni  consisted  at  first  principally  of  sick 
persons  from  the  lowest  class,  who,  after  leaving  the 
hospitals,  retained  their  wretched  clothes,  and  were 
hence  called  lazzaroni,  as  being  under  the  protection 
of  St  Lazarus. 

LEAD  is  a  metal  very  anciently  known  ;  it  is 
often  mentioned  by  Moses.  Its  alchemical  name  was 
Saturnus.  It  has  a  bluish-gray  colour,  and,  when 
recently  cut,  a  strong  metallic  lustre ;  but  it  soon 
tarnishes  from  exposure  to  the  air;  specific  gravity, 
11.358.  It  is  soft,  flexible,  and  inelastic.  It  is  mal- 
leable and  ductile.  In  tenacity,  it  is  inferior  to  all 


ductile  metals.  It  soils  paper  and  the  fingers,  im- 
parts a  slight  taste,  and  emits,  by  friction,  a  peculiar 
smell.  It  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  melts  at  612° 
Fahr.,  and,  when  cooled,  slowly  crystallizes  in  quad- 
rangular pyramids.  It  is  but  slowly  affected  by  the 
atmosphere  at  common  temperatures;  but,  when 
maintained  in  a  state  of  fusion,  it  absorbs  oxygen 
rapidly,  and  is  converted  into  a  dull-gray  dross  or 
powder.  When  this  dross  is  heated  to  a  low  ignition, 
it  becomes  of  a  dull-yellow  colour,  and  is  called 
common  massicot ;  and,  by  a  higher  heat  and  longer 
exposure  to  the  air,  it  assumes  a  deeper  yellow,  and 
is  then  called  massicot.  This  is  the  protoxide  of  lead, 
and  consists,  in  112  parts,  of  104  lead  and  eight 
oxygen.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  melts  at  ignition, 
and  is  unchanged  by  heat  in  close  vessels.  When  it 
contains  about  four  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  it  is 
called  lit/iarge.  It  unites  with  acids,  and  is  the  base 
of  all  the  salts  of  the  lead.  If  the  protoxide,  or  me- 
tallic lead,  be  subjected,  during  forty-eight  hours, 
to  the  heat  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  it  passes  to 
the  condition  of  red  oxide,  or  what  is  commonly 
called  minium,  or  red  lead.  This  is  regarded  by 
doctor  Thomson  as  a  mixture  of  the  protoxide  and 
deutoxide  of  lead.  After  tiie  protoxide  is  separated 
by  acetic  acid,  the  deutoxide,  of  a  dark  red  colour, 
remains.  Its  composition  is,  in  116  parts,  104  lead 
and  12  oxygen.  The  peroxide  of  lead  is  formed  by 
passing  chlorine  gas  through  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead.  Its  colour  is  brown.  Heated  moderately, 
especially  with  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives 
out  oxygen,  and  becomes  deutoxide,  and  at  a  cherry- 
red  heat  it  passes  to  the  state  of  the  protoxide  :  120 
parts  contain  104  of  lead.  Lead  forms  a  compound 
with  chlorine,  as  it  is  supposed  at  present,  in  the 
ratio  of  104  of  the  former  to  thirty  six  of  the  latter. 
The  union  is  effected  by  exposing  the  metal  in  thin 
plates  to  the  action  of  chlorine  gas,  or,  more  easily, 
by  adding  muriatic  acid,  or  a  solution  of  common 
salt,  to  the  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead  dissolved  in 
water.  This  chloride  fuses  at  a  temperature  below 
redness,  and  forms,  as  it  cools,  a  semi-transparent, 
homy  mass,  sometimes  called  horn  lead,  or  plum- 
bum corneum.  It  bears  a  full  red  heat  in  close 
vessels  without  subliming.  The  pigment  called 
mineral,  or  patent  yellow  (also,fttsed  sub  muriate  of 
lead],  is  a  compound  of  the  chloride  and  protoxide 
of  lead.  It  is  prepared  for  the  purposes  of  the  arts 
by  the  action  of  moistened  sea-salt  on  litharge,  by 
which  means  a  portion  of  the  protoxide  is  converted 
into  chloride  of  lead.  It  is  a  paint  little  used,  how- 
ever, in  consequence  of  the  preference  given  to  the 
chrome  yellow.  An  iodide  of  lead  is  easily  formed 
by  mingling  a  solution  of  hydriodic  acid,  or  hydrio- 
date  of  potassa,  with  the  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead 
dissolved  in  water.  It  is  of  a  rich  yellow  colour, 
and  is  deposited  from  boiling  water  on  cooling,  in 
crystalline  grains  of  a  brilliant  lustre.  Lead  com- 
bines with  sulphuric  phosphorus.  The  sulphuret 
may  be  made  by  simply  heating  lead  and  sulphur 
together,  or  by  the  action  of  sulphureted  hydrogen 
on  a  salt  of  lead.  It  is  an  abundant  natural  pro- 
duct, and  is  known  under  the  name  of  galena  hi 
mineralogy.  The  phosphuret  of  lead  is  formed  by 
dropping  phosphorus  into  melted  lead  contained  in  a 
crucible,  or  by  heating  equal  parts  of  lead  filings  and 
phosphoric  glass  with  one-eighth  of  charcoal  powder. 
It  breaks  into  laminae,  and  is  composed  of  88 
lead,  and  12  phosphorus.  As  respects  the  use» 
of  metallic  lead  and  the  oxides,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  former  is  much  employed  in  the  arts,  particularly 
for  buildings  and  cisterns.  For  the  first  of  these  uses 
it  has  many  advantages.  It  is  easily  worked  into 
any  shape,  on  account  of  its  great  softness,  and  is 
sufficiently  malleable  to  fold  two  edges  over  each 
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oilier,  so  as  In  make  it  water  tiulit,  without  soldering. 
1  lii<  is  a  very  great  advantage  ;  since,  when  pieces 
..lerrd  tuaether,  the  expansion  and  contraction, 
by  a  change  of  temperature,  soon  cause  a  rupture. 
Although  it  is  in  very  general  use  for  water  cisterns, 
pumps,  uiul  pipes  for  conveying  water,  serious  objec- 
tions have,  from  time  to  time,  been  urged  against  its 
employment  for  this  purpose.  Doctor  Christison  has 
found  tliat,  in  pure  water,  it  is  oxidized  with  con- 
siderable rapidity,  carbonate  of  lead  being  formed  by 
the  action  of  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  of  the 
air.  But  if  the  water,  as  is  the  case  with  the  majo- 
rity of  springs,  contains  a  small  proportion  of  saline 
matter,  especially  if  a  sulphate  be  present,  which 
never  fails  to  precipitate  lead  from  any  of  its  solu- 
tions, the  liability  of  the  water  to  be  prejudiced  by 
the  lead  is  very  small.  And  in  other  cases,  there 
fan  be  no  danger  in  delivering  water  through  aque- 
ducts of  lead,  provided  they  are  constantly  Sept  full 
of  water,  so  as  always  to  exclude  the  air.  Great 
mischief  has  been  produced  by  the  use  of  lead  in 
dairies.  If  the  milk  runs  into  the  slightest  acidity, 
some  lead  will  be  dissolved,  and  injurious  conse- 
quences will  follow  if  it  is  taken  into  the  stomach. 
In  the  granulation  of  lead  for  shot,  a  small  portion 
of  arsenic  is  added.  The  proportion  is  about  two 
per  cent,  of  the  white  or  yellow  arsenic.  The  com- 
pound is  heated  red-hot  for  three  hours  in  an  iron 
pot,  protected  by  a  tight  cover,  when  the  contents 
are  let  fall  into  a  reservoir  of  water,  from  a  height  of 
ten  to  150  feet,  as  the  shot  are  to  be  coarser  or 
finer.  One  part  of  tin  and  two  of  lead  form  an 
alloy  fusible  at  350°  Fahr.,  which  is  used  by  tinmen 
under  the  name  of  soft  solder.  Lead  also  forms  an 
imperfect  alloy  with  copper.  The  metal  used  for 
common  brass-cocks  is  an  alloy  of  these  two  metals. 
The  union  of  these  two  metals,  however,  is  exceed- 
ingly slight ;  for,  upon  exposing  the  alloy  to  a  heat 
no  greater  than  tliat  in  which  lead  melts,  the  lead 
almost  entirely  runs  off  of  itself.  This  process  is 
called  eliquation.  Of  the  oxides,  the  mixture  of  the 
protoxide  and  deutoxide,  which  forms  the  red-lead, 
is  of  considerable  importance  as  a  pigment.  Its 
manufacture  in  Germany  is  conducted  as  follows: 
180  pounds  of  lead  are  calcined  for  eight  hours  upon 
the  hearth  of  a  cupola  furnace,  and,  being  constantly 
stirred,  it  is  then  left  in  the  furnace  for  sixteen 
hours,  and  only  stirred  at  intervals.  This  calcined 
lead,  or  massicot,  is  ground  in  a  mill  with  water, 
washed  on  tables,  and,  being  dried,  is  put  into  stone 
pots,  of  such  a  size,  that  thirty-two  pounds  fill  them 
somewhat  more  than  one  quarter  full.  Several  of 
these  pots  are  laid  horizontally  in  the  colour  furnace, 
so  that  the  flame  may  go  quite  round  them,  and  a 
piece  of  brick  is  put  before  the  opening  of  each  pot. 
A  fire  is  kept  up  in  this  furnace  for  about  forty-eight 
hours,  and  the  matter  in  the  pots  stirred  every  half 
hour.  The  process  being  over,  the  red-lead  is  passed 
through  a  sieve.  In  this  operation,  100  pounds  of 
lead  generally  increase  ten  pounds  in  weight.  Red- 
lead  is  also  made  from  litharge,  by  heating  it  in  pots 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  TJie  salts  of  lead  have 
the  protoxide,  as  has  before  been  remarked,  for  their 
base,  and  are  readily  distinguished  by  the  following 
general  characters : — 1.  The  salts  which  dissolve  in 
water  usually  give  colourless  solutions,  which  have 
an  astringent,  sweetish  taste  ;  2.  placed  on  charcoal, 
they  all  yield,  by  the  blow-pipe,  a  button  of  lead,; 
3.  ferroprussiate  of  potash  occasions  in  their  solu- 
tions a  white  precipitate  ;  4.  sulphureted  hydrogen 
and  hydrosulphurets  produce  a  black  precipitate  ; 
5.  a  plate  of  zinc  a  white  precipitate,  or  metallic 
leaf.  Most  of  the  acids  attack  lead.  The  sulphuric 
<loes  not  act  upon  it,  unless  it  be  concentrated  and 
boiling.  Sulphurous  acid  gas  escapes  during  this 


process,  and  the  acid  is  decomposed.  U'heii  the  dis- 
tillation is  carried  on  to  dryness,  a  saline  white  mass 
is  produced,  a  small  portion  of  which  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  is  the  sulphate  of  lead;  it  affords  crystals. 
The  residue  of  the  while  mass  is  an  insoluble  sul- 
phate of  lead.  It  consists  of  5  acid  and  14  prot- 
oxide of  lead.  Nitric  acid  acts  strongly  on  lead. 
The  nitrate  solution  yields  by  evaporation  tetrahedral 
crystals,  which  are  white,  opaque,  and  of  a  specific 
gravity  of  4.  They  consist  of  6-75  acid,  and  14 
protoxide.  A  subnitrate  may  be  formed  by  boiling 
in  water  equal  weights  of  the  nitrate  and  protoxide; 
also  by  boiling  a  solution  of  10  parts  of  the  nitrate 
on  7 -8  of  metallic  lead.  Acetic  acid  dissolves  lead 
and  its  oxides ;  though  probably  the  access  of  air 
may  be  necessary  to  the  solution  of  the  metal  itself 
by  this  acid.  fVhite  lead,  or  ceruse  (see  Ceruse),  is 
made  by  rolling  leaden  plates  spirally  up,  so  as  to 
leave  the  space  of  about  an  inch  betweeen  each  coil, 
and  placing  them  vertically  in  earthen  pots,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  some  good  vinegar.  The  pots 
are  covered,  and  exposed  for  a  length  of  time  to  a 
gentle  heat  in  a  sand-bath,  or  by  bedding  them  in 
dung.  The  vapour  of  the  vinegar,  assisted  by  the 
tendency  of  the  lead  to  combine  with  the  oxygen 
which  is  present,  corrodes  the  lead,  and  converts  the 
external  portion  into  a  white  substance,  which  comes 
off  in  flakes  when  the  lead  is  uncoiled.  The  plates 
are  thus  treated  repeatedly,  until  they  are  corroded 
through.  Ceruse  is  the  only  white  used  in  oil 
paintings.  Commonly,  it  is  adulterated  with  a  mix- 
ture of  chalk  in  the  shops.  It  may  be  dissolved 
without  difficulty  in  the  acetic  acid,  and  affords  a 
crystallizable  salt,  called  sugar  of  lead,  from  its 
sweet  taste.  This,  like  all  the  preparations  of  lead, 
is  a  deadly  poison.  The  common  sugar  of  lead  is  an 
acetate ;  and  Goulard's  extract,  made  by  boiling 
litharge  in  vinegar,  a  subacctate.  The  power  of  this 
salt,  as  a  coagulator  of  mucus,  is  superior  to  tliat  of 
the  other.  If  a  plate  of  zinc  be  suspended,  by  a 
thread,  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  the  lead  will 
be  revived,  and  form  an  arbor  Saturni.  The  acetate, 
or  sugar  of  lead,  is  usually  crystallized  in  needles, 
which  have  a  silky  appearance.  They  are  flat,  four- 
sided  prisms,  with  dihedral  summits ;  specific  gra- 
vity, 2-345.  It  is  soluble  in  £5  times  its  weight  of 
cold  water,  and  in  somewliat  less  of  boiling  water. 
Its  constituents  are  20-96  acid,  58-71  base,  and  14-32 
water.  Acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead  hi  solution  have 
been  used  as  external  applications  to  inflamed  surfaces, 
scrofulous  tores,  and  as  eyewashes.  In  some  extreme 
cases  of  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  and  bowels,  the 
former  salt  has  been  prescribed,  but  rarely,  and  in 
minute  doses,  as  a  corrugant  or  astringent.  The 
colic  of  the  painters  shows  the  very  deleterious 
operation  of  this  metal  when  introduced  into  the 
system  in  the  minutest  quantities  at  a  time.  A  course 
of  sulphureted  hydrogen  waters,  laxatives,  of  which 
sulphur,  castor-oil,  Epsom  salts,  or  calomel,  should 
be  preferred,  a  mercurial  course,  the  hot  sea  bath, 
and  electricity,  are  the  appropriate  remedies.  Dealers 
in  wines  have  occasionally  sweetened  their  acid  wiues 
with  litharge,  or  its  salts.  This  nefarious  adultera- 
tion is  at  once  detected  by  the  use  of  snlphureted 
hydrogen  water,  which  will  throw  down  the  lead  in 
the  state  of  a  dark  brown  sulphuret.  Burgundy 
wine,  and  all  such  as  contain  tartar,  will  not  hold 
lead  in  solution,  in  consequence  of  the  insolubility  of 
the  tartrate.  The  proper  counter-poison  for  a  dan- 
gerous dose  of  sugar  of  lead  is  solution  of  Epsom  or 
Glauber  salt,  liberally  swallowed;  either  of  which 
medicines  instantly  converts  the  poisonous  acetate  ot 
lead  into  the  inert  sulphate.  Sugar  has  been  found 
to  neutralize  the  poisonous  action  of  acetate  of  lead, 
and  therefore  is  an  excellent  antidote  to  it. 
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We  proceed  now  to  speak  of  the  ores  of  this  metal, 
and  the  method  of  their  reduction. 

1.  There  exists  but  a  single  ore  of  lead  which  ever 
:>rcurs   in   sufficient  quantity  by  itself  to  justify  its 
exploration  ; — that  ore  is  the  Sulphuret.     (See  Gale- 
na.)    It  not  unfrequently  happens,  however,  that 
the  veins  and  beds  of  this  species  embrace  a  variety 
of  other  ores  of  lead  dispersed  through  them,  which, 
being  mingled  with  the  sulphuret,  materially  augment 
the  yield  of  that  ore,  and  which,  therefore,  require 
to  be  noticed,  not  merely  as  objects  of  natural  history, 
but  as  of  value  to  the  miner,  who,  from  their  often 
unpromising  aspect,  is  liable  to  overlook  them  among 
the  refuse  matters  of  the  mine.     In  addition  to  what 
has  already  been  said  of  the  sulphuret  under  the  arti- 
cle Galena,  we  give  here  a  simple  mode  of  assaying 
a  small  portion  of  this  ore.     Separate  fifty  grammes 
of  it  as  perfectly  as  possible  from  the  engaging  rock, 
or  srangue ;  pulverize  it,  and,  mingling  it  with  12 '5 
grammes   of  iron  in  small  pieces  (small   tacks,  for 
example),    introduce  the  mixture  into  a    Hessian 
crucible,  which,  being  placed  within  a  second  one,  is 
to  be  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  wind-furnace,  or  of  an 
ordinary  forge,  during   fifteen   minutes ;   it  is   then 
removed,  suffered  to  cool,  and  broken :  a  button  of 
lead  occupies  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  which  on 
being  weighed,  makes  known  the  richness  of  the 
ore. 

2.  Carbonate  of  Lead,  or   White   Lead   Ore,  so 
called  from  its  prevailing  colour,  like  all  the  salts  of 
lead,  is  perfectly  unmetallic  in  its  appearance,  and  is 
not  unfrequently  rejected  from  among  common  lead 
ore,  as  an  earthy  mineral.     It  is  both  crystallized  and 
Tiassive.     The  crystals  are  very  oblique  four-sided 
prisms,  six-sided  prisms  variously  terminated,  acute, 
double  six-sided  pyramids,  tabular  crystals,  and  twin 
and  macle  crystals.    They  cleave  parallel  to  the  sides 
of  a  right  rjiombic  prism  of  117"  and  63,  which  is 
the  primitive  form  of  the  species.     Lustre  adaman- 
tine ;   hardness   equal   to  that  of  calcareous  spar ; 
brittle ;   specific   gravity,  6-26.     It  dissolves  with 
effervescence   in  muriatic  and  nitric  acids,  yields  a 
metallic  globule  on  charcoal  before  the   blow-pipe, 
and  is  composed  of  oxide  of  lead  82,  carbonic  acid 
16,  and  water  2.    This  species  often  occurs  massive, 
and  intermingled  with  earth  and  metallic  oxides,  and 
is  sometimes  tarnished  and  blackened,  so  as  to  be 
with   difficulty   recognised.     It  occurs  in   veins   in 
primitive    and   secondary  countries,   accompanying 
galena  and  other  ores  of  lead.     It  is  pretty  abundant 
in  European  countries  but  has  been  found  very  spar- 
ingly in  the  United  States. 

,'j.  Sulphate  of  Lead.  Its  principal  crystallizations 
are  an  oblique  four-sided  prism,  variously  bevelled  or 
truncated,  and  a  broad,  rectangular,  four-sided  pyra- 
mid. It  admits  of  cleavage  parallel  to  the  planes  of  a 
right  rhombic  prism  of  103°  42'  and  76°  18',  its 
primitive  form  ;  lustre  shining,  adamantine  ;  fracture 
conchoidal ;  translucent ;  hardness  that  of  calcareous 
spar  ;  streak  white ;  brittle  ;  specific  gravity,  6-3.  It 
decrepitates  before  the  blow-pipe,  then  melts,  and  is 
soon  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  Its  constituents 
are.  oxide  of  lead  70-5,  sulphuric  acid  25'75,  water 
2'25.  It  occurs  not  very  plentifully,  in  life  Hartz, 
Spain,  England,  and  Scotland. 

4.  Mr  Brooke  has  described  within  the  few  last 
years,  three  oilier  varieties  of  lead  ore ;  one  of  which 
consists  of  46  9  of  carbonate  and  53-1  of  sulphate  of 
lead  ;  another  of  55-8  of  sulphate,  32  8  of  carbonate 
of  lead,  and  11  4  of  carbonate  of  copper  ;  the  remain- 
ing one  of  71 '4  sulphate  of  lead,  18  oxide  of  copper, 
m-d  4-7  of  water.     These  will,  doubtless,  constitute 
distinct  species. 

5.  Chromate  of  Lead  is  of  a  deep  orange- ml  colour ; 
when  pulverized,  orange-yellow.     It  occurs  crystal- 


lized and  massive  ;  cleaves  parallel  to  all  the  planes 
of  an  oblique  rhombic  prism  of  about  93°  30'  and  86° 
30'.  The  cross  fracture  is  uneven,  passing  into  con- 
choidal, with  a  splendent  lustre.  It  is  sometimes 
translucent ;  brittle ;  specific  gravity,  6.  When 
exposed  to  the  blow-pipe,  it  crackles  and  melts  into 
a  grayish  slag.  It  consists  of  oxide  of  lead  63-93, 
chromic  acid  36-40.  It  has  hitherto  been  found  only 
in  Siberia,  where  it  occurs  in  a  vein  traversing  gneiss 
and  mica  slate  in  the  gold  mine  of  Beresof,  and  in  a 
sand-stone  near  the  same  place. 

6.  Molybdate  of  Lead  occurs  crystallized  in  obtuse 
octahedrons,  variously  modified,  and  in  tabular  crys- 
tals.    It  cleaves  parallel  to  the  sides  of  a  right  square 
prism,  its  primary  form ;  colour  wax  or  honey-yellow; 
lustre  resinous  ;  translucent ;  hardness  below  that  of 
calcareous  spar ;   brittle ;  fracture  uneven,  passing 
into  conchoidal ;  specific  gravity,  5-09.     Before  the 
blow-pipe,  it  decrepitates  ;  on  charcoal,  it  fuses  into 
a  dark-gray  mass,  in  which  globules  of  reduced  lead 
are  visible.     It  consists  of  58'4  oxide  of  lead  38 
molybdic  acid,  and  2-08  oxide  of  iron.     It  occurs 
principally  at  Bleiberg  in  Carinthia,  with  other  ores 
of  lead. 

7.  Phosphate  of  Lead  occurs  crystallized  in  the  form 
of  a  six-sided  prism,  generally  modified  on  the  edges  ; 
and,  as  it  cleaves  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  hexagonal 
prism,  that  figure  is  regarded  as  its  primary  form ; 
colour,  shades  of  green  and  yellow ;   translucent ; 
lustre  resinous  ;  fracture  imperfect,  conchoidal,  un- 
even ;  brittle  ;  hardness  equal  to  that  of  calcareous 
spar.      Besides    occurring    in   distinct    crystals,   it 
assumes  globular,  renifonn,  botryoidal  and  fruticose 
shapes.     Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  melts  by  itself  upon 
charcoal,  and  the  bead  exhibits,  in  cooling,  crystalline 
facets.     It  consists  of  oxide  of  lead  78-58,  phosphoric 
acid  19-73.     In  some  varieties  of  this  species,  arsenic 
acid  is  substituted  for  phosphoric  acid.     Phosphate  of 
lead  is  found  accompanying  the  common  ores  of  lead, 
though  rarely  in  any  considerable  quantity.     Finely 
crystallized  varieties  are  found  at  Przibram  in  Bohe- 
mia, atHuelgoet  in  Brittany,  at  Lead-hills  in  Scotland, 
and  at  Cornwall  in  England.     In  America  it  occurs 
at  the  lead  mine  near  Freyberg  in  Maine. 

Such  are  the  ores  of  lead,  all  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  chromate,  are  more  or  less  employed 
in  furnishing  the  lead  of  commerce  ;  but  the  salts,  as 
has  been  remarked  above,  in  very  limited  quantity, 
compared  with  the  sulphuret.  As  the  principal  thing 
in  the  metallurgic  treatment  of  these  ores,  is  to  expel 
the  sulphur,  after  picking  and  pulverization,  they  are 
roasted  either  in  the  open  air,  or  in  reverberatory  fur- 
naces. During  this  operation,  the  sulphur  volatilizes, 
and  the  lead,  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  or  tc  that 
of  an  oxide,  runs  into  the  basin,  or  crucible  of  the  fur- 
nace, where  it  is  deoxidized  by  being  maintained 
in  contact  with  ignited  charcoal,  Thus,  by  this  me- 
thod, which  is  that  generally  adopted,  the  sulphuret 
passes  at  first  to  the  state  of  an  oxide  in  the  rever- 
beratory furnace,  afterwards  is  converted  principally 
into  the  metallic  state,  and  the  remainder  is  passed 
into  other  furnaces,  where  a  renewed  heating  with 
charcoal  compels  it  to  give  up  its  oxygen,  and  to 
assume  the  condition  of  perfectly  metallic  lead. 
There  is  another  mode  of  treatment  practised  in 
Germany  and  France  to  a  considerable  extent.  It 
consists  in  presenting  to  the  sulphur  of  the  ore  a 
substance  with  which  it  has  a  more  powerful  affinity 
than  with  the  lead ;  this  substance  is  iron.  The 
workmen  commence  by  melting  the  ore  in  a  rever- 
beratory furnace  of  small  size,  and  when  the  bath  is 
full,  they  throw  in  twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  old  iron. 
In  a  little  time,  the  sulphur  passes  from  the  lead  to 
the  iron,  leaving  the  former  metal  free,  which  occu- 
pies the  bottom  of  the  basin.  By  this  means,  the 
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same  quantity  of  ore  is  reduced  as  in  the  first 
ili^rribed  process,  with  the  advantage,  too,  of  a  con- 
siderable saving  of  time,  and  with  one-half  of  the 
l.ibour ;  but  it  is  attended  with  the  complete  loss  of 
the  iron,  which,  in  some  districts,  however,  is  so  cheap 
as  to  be  of  no  consideration.  Britain  produces 
about  half  the  lead  of  Europe  ;  the  Elartz,  Austria, 
Prussia  and  their  dependencies  nearly  all  the  remain- 
der. The  lead  mine  of  Galena,  in  Illinois,  yielded, 
in  1829,  about  6000  tons  of  lead. 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  both  lead  and  tin  were 
employed,  in  extremely  remote  ages,  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  arms,  and,  above  all,  in  the  ornamental  parts 
of  them.  Homer  also  alludes  to  the  practice  of 
putting  leaden  balls  at  the  end  of  fishing-lines.  The 
custom  of  writing  on  lead  mounts  also  into  very  great 
antiquity.  Frontinus  and  Dio  Cassius  assure  us,  that 
the  consul  Hirtius,  liesieged  in  Modena,  wrote  upon 
a  leaf  of  lead,  respecting  his  situation,  to  Decius 
Brutus,  who  replied  by  the  same  means.  Pausanias 
speaks  of  certain  books  of  Hesiod  written  upon 
sheets  of  lead  ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  Pliny,  even 
public  acts  were  consigned  to  volumes  or  leaves  of 
the  same  material.  The  poets  make  frequent  allu- 
sion to  leaden  coins.  Ficorini,  in  his  Piombi  Antichi, 
has  collected  and  represented  a  vast  number  of  monu- 
ments of  this  kind.  Caylus  conceived  them  to  be  all 
Roman  ;  and  thus,  according  to  that  writer,  those 
even  which  represent  Egyptian  divinities,  or  are 
inscribed  with  Greek  characters,  are  yet  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors.  Statues 
of  lead  are  very  rare. 

Lead;  an  instrument  for  discovering  the  depth  of 
water.  It  is  composed  of  a  large  piece  of  lead,  from 
seven  to  eleven  pounds  in  weight,  and  is  attached  by 
means  of  a  strap,  to  a  long  line,  called  the  lead-line, 
which  is  marked  at  certain  distances,  to  ascertain  the 
fathoms. 

To  heave  the  lead,  is  to  throw  it  into  the  sea  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

Deep-sea  lead  ;  a  lead  of  a  larger  size,  being  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds  weight,  and  attached  to 
a  much  longer  line  than  the  former,  which  is  called  a 
hand-lead. 

LEjENA  ;  an  Athenian  hetcera  (q.  v.),  mistress  of 
Aristogiton.  Being  privy  to  the  conspiracy  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogiton  against  the  Pisistratidas,  when 
examined  on  the  subject,  she  bit  oft"  her  tongue,  that 
she  might  not  be  able  to  speak.  A  statue  was 
erected  by  the  side  of  those  of  the  tyrannicides,  in 
hojjour  of  her,  representing  a  lioness  without  a  tongue, 
by  the  side  of  which  was  an  image  of  Venus,  whose 
priestess  she  was. 

LEAF.  As  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  entirely 
satisfactory  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
plant,  or  animal,  so  it  has  equally  defied  the  exertions 
of  naturalists  to  give  a  distinct  definition  of  leaf. 
Leaves  are  the  part  of  the  vegetable  world  in  which 
vegetable  life  manifests  itself  most  strongly.  Light 
and  air,  which  so  essentially  influence  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  act  chiefly  on  the  leaves  ;  and,  in  relation 
to  the  air,  leaves  have  been  compared  to  the  animal 
organs  of  respiration — to  lungs  placed  externally. 
They  are  also  organs  of  nutrition,  particularly  on  the 
lower  surface.  The  same  formation  which  prevails 
in  the  trunk,  branches,  and  roots,  has  been  recognised 
in  leaves,  only  that  what  in  the  former  is  annular  and 
concentric,  in  the  latter  is  spread  out  over  an  extended 
plane  surface.  The  spiral  vessels  and  sap  vessels, 
which  are  observable  in  the  leaf-stalk,  are  also  partly 
to  be  traced  in  the  leaf,  and  form  the  nerves  and 
veins,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  skeleton  of  the 
leaf.  The  spaces  between  them  are  filled  with  a 
cellular  substance,  covered  by  a  soft,  yet  firm  cuticle. 
The  cellular  substance  and  the  cuticle  are  different 


on  the  upper  and  the  lower  surfaces  ;  and,  however 
various  the  form  of  the  leaves,  much  conformity 
always  exists  in  this  respect,  and  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  life  of  the  plant.  The  cellular  sub- 
stance is  particularly  filled  with  sap,  generally  of  a 
green  colour.  The  cells  of  the  upper  surface  are 
commonly  disposeil  lengthwise ;  those  of  the  lower 
surface,  breadthwise  ;  both  commonly  destitute  of 
sap.  The  pores,  which  are  generally  only  on  the 
lower  surface  (except  in  plants  whose  leaves  lie  on 
the  water,  or  close  on  the  ground),  serve  to  transmit 
the  air  to  the  internal  parts  of  the  plant ;  but  in  some 
plants  they  are  not  discernible,  even  in  some  of  the 
more  perfect  kinds,  particularly  if  the  sap  is  not 
green.  The  leaf  changes  whatever  passes  through 
it  into  the  plant  from  without,  or  from  the  plant ;  and 
so  essential  is  the  influence  of  light  upon  vegetable 
life,  that  the  gaseous  substances  given  out  by  plants, 
in  the  sun,  or  in  the  shade,  or  by  night,  are  cliemi 
cally  different.  Sound  and  green  leaves,  in  the  sun, 
exhale  oxygen  and  absorb  carbonic  acid  gas ;  but 
by  night,  or  in  the  dark,  they  give  out  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air  :  sickly  plants, 
and  those  whose  leaves  are  not  green,  do  this  in  the 
sun.  The  green  colour,  the  almost  universal  hue  of 
plants,  is  so  intimately  connected  with  light,  that 
young  plants  do  not  begin  to  assume  this  colour  until 
they  come  into  the  light.  The  importance  of  leaves 
to  plants  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  plant  can  grow, 
nor  form  blossoms,  nor  fruits,  if  deprived  of  leaves. 
When  fruit  has  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of  matu- 
rity, it  may,  indeed,  be  ripened  more  rapidly  by 
depriving  the  plant  of  its  foliage  ;  but  this  only  proves 
a  diseased  state.  The  fine  hairs  with  which  leaves 
are  covered,  and  which  sometimes  become  bristles, 
contribute  considerably  to  the  exhalation  and  absorp- 
tion of  air  and  moisture  ;  so  that  a  plant  often  owes 
its  nourishment  to  the  atmosphere  more  than  to  the 
ground ;  and  many  plants  exhale  much  more  aqueous 
matter  than,  on  the  highest  estimation,  they  can 
receive  from  the  ground.  The  leaves,  moreover, 
have  often  an  important  part  in  the  secretion  of  oiiy 
or  other  substances.  There  are  whole  orders  of 
plants,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  leaves,  as  certain 
mosses,  heaths,  and  others,  in  which  the  leaf  gives 
place  almost  entirely  to  the  stem,  so  that  an  interme- 
diate formation  between  the  two  is  presented,  as  in 
the  cactus,  euphorbia,  stapelia,  &c.  In  many  cases, 
the  leaf  proceeds  only  from  the  joints  of  the  stem, 
as  in  the  grasses  ;  and,  in  this  case,  it  retains  much 
of  the  nature  of  the  stem.  No  part  of  the  plant  is 
capable  of  such  an  immense  variety  of  forms  as  the 
leaf,  the  description  of  which  would  exceed  our  limits. 
The  leaves  form  an  important  characteristic  in  the 
subdivision  of  plants.  They  are  divided  into  simple 
and  compound,  the  latter  class  consisting  of  those  in 
which  several  leaves  are  supported  on  one  footstalk  ; 
and  their  various  subdivisions  are  formed  on  the  form 
1.  of  the  apex  ;  2.  of  the  base  ;  3.  of  the  circumfer- 
ence ;  4.  of  the  margin  ;  5.  of  the  surface ;  G.  on 
their  position  ;  7.  their  substance  ;  8.  their  situation 
and  position  ;  9.  their  insertion  ;  10.  their  direction. 
The  lobe  of  a  leaf  is  the  segment  around  the  apex. 

We  will  add  here  some  interesting  items  of  a 
memoir  on  the  structure  of  leaves,  read  quite  lately 
by  M.  Adolphus  Brongniart,  before  the  academy  of 
sciences  at  Paris.  The  author  states  that  the  leaves 
of  plants  that  live  in  the  air  have  a  totally  different 
structure  from  those  that  are  completely  submerged, 
and  that  this  difference  in  the  structure  of  organs  is 
in  direct  relation  to  the  two  principal  functions  of 
leaves — respiration  and  transpiration.  In  leaves 
exposed  to  the  air,  the  surface  of  the  leaf  is  covered 
by  an  epidermis  of  uncertain  thickness,  formed  of 
one  or  more  layers  of  colourless  cellules,  closely 
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packed  together.  This  membrane  is  pierced  with 
the  pores  usually  known  by  the  name  of  stomata. 
The  doubts  that  have  been  entertained  of  the  exist- 
ence of  perforations  in  these  stomata,  M.  Brongniart 
thinks  he  has  removed,  and  that  it  is  certain  that,  in 
the  centre  of  each  stoma,  is  an  opening  by  which 
the  outer  air  communicates  with  the  parenchyma. 
The  parenchyma  is  evidently  the  seat  of  respiration; 
for  it  is  the  part  that  changes  colour  in  exercising 
tin's  function,  which  becomes  green  by  the  absorption 
of  the  carbon  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  which  is  discoloured  again,  in  darkness,  by  the 
combination  of  the  carbon  of  its  juices  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  air.  This  parenchyma  differs  entirely 
from  that  of  other  organs,  by  the  numerous  irregular 
cavities  that  it  contains,  which  communicate  with 
eacli  other  and  the  outer  air  by  means  of  the  open- 
ings of  the  stomata.  It  is  into  these  cavities,  in  the 
cavernous  parenchyma  of  aerial  leaves,  that  the 
atmospheric  air  penetrates,  when  it  is  absorbed  by 
the  surface  of  the  utricles  of  the  parenchyma,  that 
are  distended  with  the  fluids  which  seem  to  nourish 
tlie  plant.  According  to  M.  Brongniart,  aquatic 
leaves,  if  submerged,  differ  in  being  completely  des- 
titute of  epidermis.  It  is  not  alone  stomata  that  they 
want,  as  has  long  been  known,  but  the  epidermis 
also.  There  are  none  of  the  cavities  that  abound  in 
the  parenchyma  of  aerial  leaves,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  cellules  of  the  tissue  are  compactly  fastened 
together,  without  any  interstice,  and  the  air,  dis- 
solved in  the  water,  can  only  act  on  their  outer  sur- 
face. For  this  reason,  the  proportion  borne  by  this 
surface  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  leaf,  is  unusually 
great.  The  leaves,  from  want  of  epidermis,  dry  up 
quickly  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  can  only  exist 
in  water,  or  a  very  humid  atmosphere.  Hence  the 
author  concludes  that  the  epidermis  is  destined  to 
protect  aerial  leaves  against  too  rapid  evaporation, 
and  the  stomata,  or  pores,  of  this  epidermis  become 
necessary  to  maintain  a  communication  between  the 
atmosphere  and  the  parenchyma. 

LEAGUE;  a  measure  of  length,  containing  more 
or  fewer  geometrical  paces,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent usages  and  customs  of  countries.  A  sea  league 
contains  3000  geometrical  paces,  or  three  English 
miles.  The  French  league  sometimes  contains  the 
same  measure,  and  in  some  parts  of  France,  it  con- 
sists of  3500  paces.  The  mean  or  common  league 
consists  of  2400  paces,  and  the  little  league  of  2000. 
Twenty  common  Spanish  leagues  make  a  degree,  or 
69}  English  statute  miles.  The  German  le:igue 
(meile)  contains  four  English  geographical  miles. 
The  Persian  league  is  also  equal  to  four  such  miles, 
pretty  near  to  what  Herodotus  calls  the  length  of 
the  Persian  parasang,  which  contains  thirty  stadia, 
eight  of  which  make  a  mile.  See  Mile. 

LEAGUE.  Those  political  connexions  which 
have  been  called  alliances,  since  the  French  language 
has  become  the  fashionable  language  of  Europe, 
were,  denoted,  during  the  prevalence  of  Spanish  and 
Italian  influence,  from  1500  to  1650,  by  the  term 
league  (from  the  Spanish  word  liga).  To  some  al- 
liances this  term  is  more  distinctly  applied.  Among 
these  are  the  league  of  Cambrai,  formed, 'in  1508, 
between  Louis  XII.,  king  of  France,  the  German 
emperor  Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  for  the 
purpose  of  humbling  the  republic  of  Venice,  and 
which  was  joined,  in  1509,  by  pope  Julius  II.  This 
league  was  dissolved  in  1510,  as  many  similar  ones 
liave  been,  in  consequence  of  mutual  distrust,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  liga  santa,  or  holy  league, 
between  the  pope,  Maximilian,  Ferdinand,  and 
Venice.  The  object  of  this  was  to  compel  Louis 
XII.,  whose  allies  had  now  become  his  enemies,  to 
renounce  his  conquests  in  Italy;  which  object  was 


gained.  This  was  the  first  example  of  a  holy  league, 
which  name  was  derived  from  the  participation  of 
the  pope.  Thirty  years  afterwards,  a  holy  league 
was  formed  in  Germany.  For  when  the  principal 
Protestant  princes  in  Germany  united,  in  1536,  to 
form  tiie  union  of  Smalkalden,  in  order  to  protect 
their  common  faith,  and  withstand  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  the  Catholic  princes  assembled  at  Nur- 
emberg, in  1538,  to  take  measures  for  the  support 
of  their  own  faith,  and  to  oppose  the  designs  of  the 
Protestant  princes ;  and,  as  their  league  had  the 
protection  of  the  Catholic  church  for  its  object,  they 
termed  it  the  holy  league.  A  fourth  league,  also, 
called  the  Catholic,  was  formed  by  Henry,  duke  of 
Guise,  in  1576,  against  Henry  III.  of  France.  Its 
ostensible  object  was  the  support  of  the  Catholic 
religion  ;  but  the  duke  of  Guise  had  further  views 
of  his  own.  As  Henry  III.  was  without  male  heirs, 
the  throne,  at  his  death,  would  pass  to  the  Protest- 
ant prince  Henry  of  Navarre ;  to  exclude  whom, 
and  to  obtain  the  throne  for  himself,  were  the  real 
objects  of  the  duke  of  Guise.  His  great  popularity 
seemed  to  render  the  accomplishment  of  his  design 
easy.  The  example  given  by  Paris  in  his  favour  was 
followed  by  all  the  provinces.  The  league  was 
sanctioned  by  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Spain.  In 

1588,  the  duke  of  Guise  was  murdered  at  Blois,  with 
his  brother  Louis,  the  cardinal,  at  the  king's  instiga- 
tion.    The  league  then  declared  the  throne  vacant, 
and  named  the  third  brother,  Charles,  duke  of  May- 
enne,  governor-general  of  the  kingdom.     Henry  III. 
now  sought  relief  in  the  camp  of  his  former  enemy, 
Henry  of  Navarre.     He  was  there  assassinated  in 

1589.  The  war  was  then  pursued  by  the  league 
against  Henry  of  Navarre,  till  it  was  ended,  in  1594, 
by  his  uniting  himself  to  the  Catholic  church  ;  and 
the  next  year  the  league  was  dissolved. 

We  find  a  fifth  league,  in  Germany,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  also  termed  Catholic.  The  peace 
of  1555  had  not  sufficiently  restrained  the  Pro- 
testants, and  had  taken  too  much  from  the  Ca- 
tholics. Both  parties  regarded  each  other  with 
distrust.  The  one  was  accused  of  encroachments ; 
the  other,  of  unreasonable  pretensions.  As  Henry 
IV.  of  France  was  ready  to  support  the  Protes- 
tant princes  in  any  manner,  for  the  purpose  of 
humbling  the  house  of  Austria,  these  princes, 
excited  by  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  Protes- 
tant town  of  Donauwerth,  assembled  in  1608,  to 
form  a  union  for  their  protection.  The  Catholic 
princes  now  took  the  same  steps  as  after  the  union 
of  Smalkalden  :  their  association  (1610)  was  also 
hastened  by  the  disputes  respecting  the  succession 
of  Juliers-Cleves.  The  principal  German  princes 
laid  claim  to  the  possessions  of  John  William,  duke 
of  Juliers-Cleves-Berg,  &c.,  who  had  died  in  1609, 
without  heirs.  Henry  IV.  supported  the  Protestant 
princes :  a  league  was  therefore  formed,  by  the 
Catholic  princes,  at  Wurtzburg,  in  1610,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria.  ^The 
unexpected  death  of  Henry  IV.  prevented  their 
coming  at  once  to  action ;  but  the  union  and  the 
league  kept  up  a  vigilant  opposition  to  each  other 
till  the  breaking  out  of  the  thirty  years'  war.  The 
head  of  the  union,  Frederic,  elector-palatine, 
became  king  of  Bohemia  ;  and  then  the  two  par- 
ties took  the  field.  An  accommodation  was  at 
last  effected  at  Ulm,  on  the  3d  July,  1620,  by 
means  of  the  united  French,  Spanish,  Austrian,  and 
the  Bavarian  influence,  in  which  the  union  gave  up 
the  Bohemian  cause,  and,  after  the  imperial  arms  had 
become  victorious  in  Bohemia,  the  union  was  wholly 
dissolved  in  1621.  The  designs  of  the  Catholics 
we're  so  well  supported  by  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and 
his  general  Tilly,  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  the 
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o,  that  nothing  hill  tlic  interference  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  saved  tin-  1'rotestant  princes. 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  PRINCES.  See  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Princes. 

LBANDER.    See  Hero. 

I.F.ASE.  A  lease  is  a  demise  of  lands  or  tene- 
ments, or  permission  to  occupy  them  for  life,  or  a 
oTtain  number  of  years,  or  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  parties  making  the  contract.  The  party  letting 
the  lands  or  tenements  is  called  the  lessor;  the  party 
to  whom  they  are  let,  the  lessee;  and  the  compensa- 
tion or  consideration  for  the  lease,  the  rent.  There 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  habits  and  usages  of  dif- 
ferent communities,  as  to  the  modes  of  occupying 
lands,  and  the  usual  interest  and  title  of  the  occu- 
1  ant*.  A  great  part  of  the  cultivated  territory  of 
Europe  is  occupied  by  lessees,  and  rents  constitute 
an  immense  proportion  of  the  income  of  persons  liv- 
ing upon  profits,  as  distinguished  from  those  who 
depend  partly  or  wholly  upon  the  fruits  of  their  own 
labour  ;  so  that,  in  all  economical  speculations  in 
Europe,  in  regard  to  agriculture  and  the  profits  of 
lands  and  tenements,  as  distinguished  from  other 
species  of  property  and  income,  the  lands  are  always 
spoken  of  as  being  occupied  by  lease-holders;  where- 
as, in  America,  though  the  tenements  in  the  large 
towns  are  usually  occupied  by  lease,  and,  in  the 
country,  many  farms  are  cultivated  by  those  who 
have  only  a  temporary  interest  in  the  soil,  yet  a  great 
part  of  the  territory  is  in  the  possession  and  occu- 
pancy of  the  proprietors.  The  general  habit  and 
prejudice  is  in  favour  of  the  occupant  possessing  the 
fee,  and  if  his  capital  is  not  adequate  to  an  indepen- 
dent and  unincumbered  ownership,  he  generally  pre- 
fers to  purchase,  though  he  mortgages  the  land  as 
security  for  the  purchase-money,  rather  than  to  hire. 
This  mode  of  occupying  would  seem  to  excite  a  much 
more  general  disposition  towards  permanent  improve- 
ments, since  the  person  making  them  has  not  only  in 
view  the  immediate  advantage  of  the  increase  of  pro- 
ducts, but  also  the  remote  advantage  of  the  increase 
of  the  value  of  the  estate.  Where  leases  prevail,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  policy  of  the  proprietors,  as  well  as 
tenants,  to  extend  the  terms  to  long  periods,  and 
thus  to  give  the  parties  a  joint  interest  in  improve- 
ments. The  state  of  agriculture,  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  where  the  system  of  leases  prevails,  shows 
that  this  system  is  not  so  unfriendly  to  improvements 
in  cultivation  as  to  prevent  agriculture  from  being 
brought  to  great  perfection  under  it.  But  still,  ail 
things  else  being  equal,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
proprietor  himself  will  have  the  strongest  motives  to 
a  mode  of  cultivation  which  adds  to  the  permanent 
value  and  productiveness  of  the  soil.  It  does  not, 
however,  follow,  that  occupancy  and  cultivation  by 
proprietors  are,  on  the  whole,  to  be  preferred,  in  all 
possible  states  of  the  arts,  population,  and  wealth  of 
a  community.  The  prevailing  occupancy  by  pro- 
prietors has  the  necessary  effect  of  dividing  the  ter- 
ritory into  small  farms  ;  the  preference  of  one  system 
or  the  other  will,  therefore,  depend  partly  upon  the 
kind  of  production  carried  on  ;  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  some  species  of  cultivation  can  be  conducted 
more  effectually,  and  so  as  to  yield  the  greatest 
aggregate  of  products,  if  they  are  conducted  on  a 
large  scale.  In  all  kinds  of  industry,  whether  agri- 
cultural, commercial,  or  manufacturing,  a  great  sav- 
ing may  be  made,  and  greater  results  produced  by 
the  same  labour,  by  combining  the  operatives  in  a 
large  system.  This  is  undoubtedly  promoted  by  the 
system  of  leaseholds,  since  the  wealthy  are  thereby 
induced  to  invest  their  capital  in  lands,  as  the  safest 
property,  and  yielding  the  most  secure  income.  The 
result  will  be,  that  the  territory  will  be  owned  and 
leased  in  large  tracts.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 


leasehold  system,  instead  of  checking  the  progress 
of  agriculture,  probably,  on  the  whole,  contributes  to 
it,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  lessee,  though  for 
a  long  term,  has  less  interest  in  increasing  the 
permanent  productiveness  and  value  of  the  soil,  than 
the  proprietor  himself.  There  is,  however,  one  dis- 
advanUige  in  the  leasehold  system,  and  a  correspond- 
ing advantage  in  small  proprietaries,  as  the  former 
creates  a  population  of  mere  labourers,  called  cotta- 
gers in  England,  and  peasants  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
who,  in  general,  depend  wholly  upon  their  wages  for 
subsistence,  and  who  naturally  become  very  numerous, 
in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  their  labour,  so  that, 
by  their  competition  for  employment,  their  wages 
become  reduced  to  the  means  of  a  bare  subsistence. 
The  labour  in  which  they  are  employed  is  the  rudest, 
and  requires  the  least  skill  and  previous  instruction 
of  all  the  different  species,  excepting,  perhaps,  fish- 
ing'. The  consequence  is,  the  raising  a  great  popu- 
lation, of  a  rude,  uncultivated  character,  without 
property,  and  with  very  little  self-respect  or  consi- 
deration with  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  who 
finally  become  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  society, 
and  have  no  avenue  of  escape  from  their  humble 
condition,  so  that  all  generous  emulation  and  enter- 
prise die  away  from  among  them.  It  is  true,  that 
this  class  is  not  usually  a  restless,  turbulent,  or  dan- 
gerous part  of  the  community  ;  and  it  is  convenient, 
perhaps,  to  those  who  do  not  happen  to  fall  within  it.. 
But  those  who  desire  to  see  human  nature  only  in  a 
condition  of  existence  admitting  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual culture,  and  whose  philanthropy  makes  them 
wish  that  the  whole  population  may  participate  in 
the  general  mass  of  intelligence,  knowledge,  and 
accomplishments,  as  equally  as  is  practicable,  would 
prefer  that  no  such  class  should  exist  as  a  distinct 
body,  for  precisely  the  same  reason  that  they  would 
not  wish  to  see  any  part  of  the  population  reduced 
to  servitude.  A  division  of  the  territory  into  small 
proprietaries,  and  a  consequent  infusion,  through  the 
mass,  of  a  desire  of  saving,  and  of  possessing  some- 
thing, and  the  stimulus  afforded  to  enterprise,  by 
opening  to  every  individual,  even  the  lowest,  access 
to  the  next  higher  class,  excites  an  independence  of 
spirit,  an  energy  and  activity,  whereby  the  character 
of  the  people  is  elevated.  But  whatever  may  be, 
abstractly,  most  desirable,  the  condition  of  the  vari- 
ous members  of  the  community  is  governed,  in  a 
great  degree,  by  the  operation  of  economical  causes, 
the  influence  of  which  cannot  be  controlled.  The 
power  to  lease  will  necessarily  depend  upon  the  ex- 
tent of  the  lessor's  estate  in  the  land  or  tenement  to 
be  leased.  A  proprietor  who  has  only  a  life-estate 
can,  of  course,  lease  his  property  only  during  his  life. 
This  is  the  case  with  a  great  part  of  the  landed 
estates  of  Europe,  the  very  object  of  entailments,  and 
other  limitations,  being  to  secure  the  property  against 
alienation,  and  against  incumbrances  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  heir  or  successor  to  the  inheritance  ;  and  yet, 
if  the  incumbent  could  not  make  a  lease  for  a  certain 
time,  it  would  be  a  great  abridgment  of  the  value 
of  the  estate  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  his  successor. 
The  laws,  therefore,  provide,  that  certain  proprietors 
of  estates  for  life  may  lease,  on  certain  terms,  for  any 
time  not  exceeding  a  certain  period,  as  twenty-one  or 
forty  years.  The  English  common  law  makes  a  dis- 
tinction as  to  the  dignity  of  leasehold  estates,  which, 
in  many  cases,  does  not  correspond  to  their  com- 
parative value  and  importance,  the  maxim  being-, 
that  a  life-estate,  being  a  freehold,  is  greater,  or 
of  more  dignity,  than  a  lease  for  ever  so  many 
years,  as  a  hundred  or  a  thousand.  A  freehold  is 
real  estate  ;  whereas  a  lease  is  but  a  chattel  interest, 
though  the  term  may  be  longer  than  the  longest  life. 
The  laws  prescribe  certain  forms  for  the  conveyance 
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of  real  estiile,  requiring  it  to  be  by  ilml.  These 
regulations  extend  also  to  leaseholds,  usually  requir- 
ing1 that  a  lease  for  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
51  ars,  as  three  or  seven,  shall  be  in  writing.  A  mere 
oral  lease  is  binding  for  a  shorter  period ;  anil  when 
there  is  no  specified  period  of  occupancy,  the  term  is 
understood  to  be  determined  either  by  the  agreement 
for  the  payment  of  rent,  as  a  tenement,  held  on  con- 
dition of  paying  a  monthly  rent,  is  understood  to  be 
let  for  the  term  of  a  month  at  a  time,  or  it  is  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  estate  leased,  as  a  farm  is 
in  a  mere  verbal  lease,  understood  to  be  let  for  one 
year,  this  being  the  shortest  time  for  which  it  is  sup- 
posed the  parties  would  intend  to  contract.  So  it  is 
held  in  England,  and  probably  the  same  rule  is  law 
in  the  United  States,  though  the  decisions  in  some  of 
ilie  states  seem  to  imply,  that  the  letting  is  also,  in 
this  case,  determined  by  the  period  of  payment  of 
rent.  But  it  can  hardly  be  presumed  that  the  parties 
could  intend  that  the  tenant  should  plough,  and 
plant,  and  pay  rent,  and  then  quit.  Leases  usually 
stipulate  that,  in  case  of  failure  to  pay  rent,  the  lessor 
may  enter  and  expel  the  tenant.  As  to  notice  to 
quit,  if  the  lease  be  for  a  certain  time,  no  notice 
to  quit  at  its  expiration  is  necessary  ;  but  if  the  ten- 
ancy be  at  will,  or  by  sufferance,  it  can  be  determined 
by  either  party  only  at  the  end  of  the  term  for  which 
the  contract  is  construed  to  run  ;  and  the  party  in- 
tending to  terminate  it  at  the  end  of  any  term,  is 
bound  to  give  previous  notice  of  such  intention.  The 
general  rule,  in  this  respect,  is  that  of  reasonable 
notice ;  but  what  is  reasonable  is  subject  to  diverse 
interpretation.  Though  a  lease  is  terminated,  yet 
the  tenant  may  enter  afterwards,  to  harvest  the  crops 
of  the  fields  planted  by  him  before  the  expiration  of 
his  lease.  The  landlord  has  one  privilege  over  other 
creditors  of  the  tenant,  in  respect  to  his  rent,  having 
a  right  to  distrain  chattels  on  the  premises,  to  enforce 
and  secure  payment  of  it.  This  remedy  exists  in 
Britain.  A  question  has  been  much  discussed,  and 
the  subject  of  frequent  adjudications,  as  to  the  right 
of  the  tenant,  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  to  remove 
fixtures  erected  by  him  on  the  leased  premises.  The 
old  doctrine  was,  that  whatever  he  attached  to  the 
land,  or  freehold  became  thereby  a  part  of  the  real 
estate,  and  that  he  had  not,  accordingly,  any  right  to 
remove  it  at  the  expiration  of  the  term.  This  doc- 
trine was  first  relaxed,  in  England,  in  favour  of  trade, 
as  it  was  expressed,  meaning,  however,  industry  in 
general;  and,  on  this  principle,  a  very  liberal  construc- 
tion was  put  upon  the  tenant's  right  to  remove,  at 
the  end  of  his  term,  any  erections  put  up  by  him,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  his  business,  whatever  it 
might  be.  For  this  purpose,  however,  these  fixtures 
must  be  such  that  they  may  be  removed  without 
injury  to  the  estate.  Things  incorporated  with  the 
freehold,  as  repairs  put  upon  a  building,  remain  a 
part  of  the  real  estate,  and  the  tenant  has  no  right  to 
remove  them,  as  they  thus  become  the  property  of 
the  landlord,  although  the  tenant  may  have  been 
under  no  agreement  or  obligation  to  make  the  im- 
provement. 

LEATHER.     See  Tanning. 

LEBANON, or LIBANUS,  and  ANTILIBANUS; 
two  parallel  ridges  of  mountains  in  Syria,  bounding 
Palestine  on  the  north.  The  highest  summit  of 
Lebanon  is  9600  feet.  The  cities  Saida  (the  ancient 
Sidon)  and  Tarabolus  (Tripoli  in  Syria)  are  situated 
at  its  base.  In  the  parts  of  the  mountain  near  the  latter 
city,  there  are  a  few  specimens  remaining  of  the 
crdars  of  Lebanon,  which  the  Phoenicians  used  in 
their  naval  architecture.  (See //arc/*.)  Antilibanus, 
or  the  northern  part  of  the  range,  is  inhabited  by  the 
Mutavelis;  the  southern  by  the  Druses.  See  Druses. 

LEBANON,    NEW  ;     a  post-town    of  Columbia 


county,  New  York;  seven  miles  W.  Pittsfield  ; 
twenty-seven  S.  E.  Albany.  It  is  situated  on  the 
turnpike,  between  Pittsfield  and  Albany.  The  vil- 
lage has  a  pleasant,  picturesque  situation,  and  is  well 
built.  Here  is  a  spring  of  considerable  celebrity, 
issuing  from  a  high  limestone  hill,  so  copiously  thr.t 
the  quantity  amounts  to  eighteen  barrels  in  a  minute. 
The  water  contains  some  lime  in  solution,  but  differs 
very  little  from  very  pure  mountain  water,  except  by 
its  remarkable  temperature,  which  is  that  of  73° 
Fahr.,  not  varying  perceptibly  at  any  season.  The 
spring  is  kept  in  constant  ebullition  by  a  copious 
emission  of  azotic  gas.  It  is  useful  in  salt  rheums  and 
various  other  cutaneous  affections.  The  waters  are 
used  without  injury  for  all  domestic  purposes.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  mountain,  opposite  to  the 
spring,  two  miles  and  a  half  distant,  is  a  neat  village 
of  Shakers,  containing  about  500  inhabitants.  The 
houses  are  on  a  street  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  are 
painted  of  an  ochre  yellow.  See  Shakers. 

LEBRUN,  CHARLES,  born  at  Paris  in  1618,  first 
painter  to  the  king,  was  the  son  of  a  statuary  of 
ordinary  talent.  As  early  as  his  third  year,  he 
sketched  with  coal,  and,  at  twelve  years  old,  painted 
a  portrait  of  his  grandfather,  which  is  not  considered 
the  worst  of  his  paintings.  He  studied  with  Vouet, 
and  soon  surpassed  not  only  all  his  fellow  pupils,  but 
also  his  master.  After  his  return  from  Rome,  where, 
under  Poussin,  he  had  studied  principally  the  works 
of  Raphael,  and  the  remains  of  ancient  art,  he  re- 
ceived the  order  of  St  Michael,  and  in  1648,  was  made 
president  of  the  new  royal  academy  of  painting  and 
sculpture.  He  was  also  named  prince  of  the  academy 
of  St  Luke,  in  Rome.  From  1 061,  he  was  principally 
employed  in  embellishing  the  residences  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  his  nobles  with  works  of  art,  and  in  super- 
intending the  brilliant  spectacles  of  the  court.  He 
embellished  Versailles,  in  particular,  and  was  also 
director  of  the  royal  Gobeline  (q.  v.)  manufactory. 
With  the  death  of  Colbert,  his  influence  declined. 
He  died  in  1690.  Lebrun  possessed  a  comprehen- 
sive genius,  which  was  cultivated  by  the  incessant 
study  of  history  and  national  customs.  Few  painters 
have  so  well  understood  the  human  character,  and  the 
expression  of  the  passions.  This  appears  from  his 
treatises  Stir  la  P/iysionomie,  and  Sur  les  Caracteres 
des  Passions.  In  invention,  he  equalled  the  greatest 
artists  who  had  preceded  him.  He  combined  a  cor- 
rect judgment  with  a  lively  imagination  and  facility 
in  execution.  He  aimed  at  the  highest  accuracy  of 
detail,  consulting  the  remains  of  antiquity,  books,  and 
learned  men,  on  the  minutest  subjects.  His  weak 
point  in  painting  was  his  colouring,  particularly  of 
flesh. 

LEBRUN,  PONCE  DENIS  ECOUCHARD,  a  celebrated 
poet,  who,  during  his  life,  received  the  appellation  of 
the  French  Pindar,  was  born  in  1729,  and  became 
secretary  to  the  prince  of  Conti.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  he  had  taken  his  place  in  the  first  rank  of 
lyric  poets.  At  the  revolution,  he  celebrated  the 
birth  of  freedom  in  odes  and  epigrams  ;  but,  as  the 
prospect  darkened,  he  changed  his  tone,  and,  in 
1793,  deplored,  in  harmonious  verses,  the  fate  of  his 
country,  oppressed  by  tyrants  and  anarchists.  When 
the  academical  establishments  were  reorganized, 
Lebrun  became  a  member  of  the  institute.  He 
received  from  Bonaparte,  when  consul,  a  pension  of 
6000  francs.  He  died  September  2,  1807. 

LEBRUN,  CHARLES  FRANCOIS,  duke  of  Placentia, 
descended  from  an  humble  family  in  the  vicinity  of 
Coutances,  came,  at  an  early  age,  to  Paris,  where  he 
oblainVd  the  protection  of  M.  de  Maupeou,  whose 
secretary  he  became,  after  having  been  tutor  to  his 
children.  He  is  said  to  have  composed,  in  1770,  the 
speech  which  that  gentleman  delivered  during  his 
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dispute  with  the  parliaments.  Being  nominated 
deputy  to  the  states-general  (17S9),  he  occupied  him- 
self, during  the  se.-sion  with  aflairsof  police,  finance, 
uiul  domestic  administration.  When  the  question  of 
the  diurch  property  was  discussed,  lie  iniiiiituiiied  that 
it  would  bean  act  of  injustice  to  divest  the  ecclesiastical 
of  their  possessions,  though  he  admitted  that 
some  reform  was  necessary  and  expedient.  In  Aug. 
1790,  he  voted  for  the  preservation  of  the  French 
academy,  and,  in  Sept.,  he  appeared  at  the  tribune, 
to  deliver  an  opinion  against  the  emission  ofassignats, 
but  he  could  not  procure  a  hearing.  In  1795,  he 
was  elected  to  the  council  of  elders,  and  Iwcame 
secretary  to  that  body  in  Jan.,  1790,  and  president  in 
the  Feb.  following.  In  Nov.,  1799,  he  approved  of 
the  new  system  of  government,  anil  was  appointed 
third  consul  in  Dec.  In  1803,  the  third  class  of  the 
institute,  of  which  he  had  continued  to  be  a  member 
from  its  first  formation,  chose  him  their  president, 
lie  was  nominated  arch-treasurer  of  the  empire  in 

1804,  and,  in  1805,  governor  general  of  Liguria,  and 
created  duke  of.  Placentia.     On  the  retreat  of  Louis 
Bonaparte  from  the  throneof  Holland,  Napoleon  con- 
fided to  M.  Lebrun,  under  the  title  of  governor-gen- 
eral, the  administration  of  that  country,  from  which 
the  events  of  1813  obliged  him  to  retire.     On  his 
return   to  France,  he   signed  the  constitution   that 
recalled  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  the  throne,  and  was 
sent  to  Caen  in  the  quality  of  commissioner  extraor- 
dinary.    On  the   4th  of   June   following,  he   was 
created  a  peer  of  France  by  the  king,  and,  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  was  appointed  president  of  the  first 
bureau  of  the  chamber  of  peers.     After  the  return  of 
Napoleon,  he  accepted  the  peerage  from  him,  and 
likewise  the  place  of  grand-master  of  the  university. 
By   this   proceeding   M.    Lebrun   rendered   himself 
incapable  of  sitting  in  the  new  chamber  of  peers, 
formed  in  Aug.  1815.     In  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
he  published,  in  prose,  a  translation  of  Tasso's  Jer- 
usalem, more   remarkable  for  its  elegance  than  its 
fidelity.     A  new  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in 

1805,  with  an  account  of  the  life  of  Tasso,  by  Suard 
(two  vols.  8vo).     He  also  made  a  prose  translation  of 
Homer's  Iliad  (three  vols.,  8vo),  which  has  frequently 
been  reprinted.     He  died  in  1824. 

LECH;  a  river  rising  in  the  Vorarlberg,  and 
emptying  into  the  Danube.  It  gives  its  name  to  the 
Lechfeld,  a  plain  in  Bavaria  rendered  famous  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Huns  (q.  v.),  by  Otho  I.  in  955. 

LECTOR  (reader),  in  the  early  church  ;  a  servant 
of  the  church,  whose  business  it  was  to  read  parts  of 
the  Bible,  and  other  writings  of  a  religious  character, 
to  the  people.  They  were  consecrated  by  prayers 
and  ceremonies  for  this  office,  and,  when  their  office 
became  extinct,  the  consecration  still  remained  ;  so 
that  the  lectorship  now  forms  one  of  the  inferior 
orders.  Lectors  are  mentioned  by  Justin  Martyr, 
in  the  second  century,  and  appear  to  have  been  pro- 
per officers  of  the  church  in  the  third  century.  In 
Germany,  a  teacher  of  modern  languages  in  a  univer- 
sity is  called  lector,  if  he  is  not  a  professor. 

LED  A,  according  to  some  authors,  the  daughter  of 
Thestius,  a  king  or  ^Etolia,  according  to  others,  of 
Glaucus  and  Laophonte,  or  Leucippe,  was  the  wife  of 
the  Spartan  king  Tyndarus.  In  order  to  enjoy  her, 
Jupiter  changed  himself  into  a  swan,  or,  as  some 
say,  into  a  goose,  in  which  form  he  is  represented 
with  her  in  a  picture  from  Herculaneum.  By  him 
she  had  Pollux  and  Helen,  and  by  Tyndarus  Castor. 
According  to  other  authors,  Jupiter  first  changed  her 
into  a  goose,  and  afterwards  himself  into  a  swan, 
which  was  the  reason  why  Leda  brought  forth  an 
Horn  which  Pollux  and  Helen  sprang.  Other 
traditions  say  that  Jupiter  changed  himself  into  a  swan, 
and  caused  Venus  to  pursue  him  in  the  form  of  an 


when  he  took  refuge  in  Leda's  bosom.  Dur- 
ing a  d<  ep  sleep,  which  fell  upon  her  at  this  moment, 
he  gratified  his  desire.  Others  relate  that  Nemesis 
chained  herself  into  a  goose  to  escape  the  pursuit  of 
Jupiter.  She  then  brought  forth  an  egg,  which  he 
caused  to  be  carried  by  Mercury  to  Leda,  who  care- 
fully preserved  it  until  Helen  was  produced  there- 
from. Again  it  is  said  that  Leda  brought  forth  two 
eggs,  one  by  Jupiter,  and  another  by  Tyndarus. 
From  the  former  sprang  Pollux  and  Helen  ;  from  the 
latter,  Castor  and  Clytemnestra.  Of  these  different 
accounts,  that  has  obtained  the  preference,  which 
makes  Leda,  after  having  had  communication  with 
Jupiter  in  the  form  of  a  swan,  to  have  given  birth  to 
Castor,  ami  Pollux  (Dioscuri). 

LEDGER.  LINES;  those  lines,  in  music,  which 
are  added  above  or  beneath  the  five  composing  the 
stave,  for  the  reception  of  such  notes  as  are  too  high 
or  too  low  to  be  placed  upon  or  within  it. 

LEDYARD,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  traveller,  was 
born  atGroton,  in  Connecticut,  in  1751.  He  lost  his 
father  at  an  early  age,  and  his  mother  was  left  with 
but  scanty  means  for  the  education  of  four  children. 
To  her  he  was  indebted  for  counsels  that  made  an 
indelible  and  most  salutary  impression  on  his  heart. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  went  to  Dartmouth  college, 
in  order  to  qualify  himself  to  become  a  missionary 
among  the  Indians.  At  the  college,  he  acquired 
knowledge  with  ease,  manifested  more  indocility 
than  diligence,  and  had  not  been  there  quite  four 
months  when  he  suddenly  disappeared  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  one.  He  is  understood  to  have 
wandered  to  the  borders  of  Canada,  and  among  the 
Six  Nations,  with  whose  language  and  manners  he 
formed  an  acquaintance,  which  was  afterwards  of 
much  service  to  him  in  his  intercourse  with  savages 
in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  Nearly  four  months 
elapsed  before  he  returned  to  his  college,  and,  soon 
after,  in  consequence  of  some  reproof  for  breach  of 
discipline,  he  resolved  to  escape  altogether.  On  the 
margin  of  the  Connecticut  river,  he  felled  a  large  tree, 
and  fashioned  its  trunk  into  a  canoe,  in  which  he 
proceeded  down  the  river  to  Hartford,  a  distance  of 
140  miles,  much  of  his  course  lying  through  a  wilder- 
ness, and,  in  several  places,  being  obstructed  by 
dangerous  falls.  Ledyard  then  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  divinity,  but,  failing  in  obtaining  a  license 
to  preach,  he  turned  sailor.  His  first  voyage  was  to 
Gibraltar,  where,  being  struck  with  a  military  parade, 
he  enlisted,  "  thinking  the  profession  of  a  soldier  well 
suited  to  a  man  of  honour  and  enterprise.''  The 
British  commanding  officer  released  his  new  recruit, 
who,  at  the  expiration  of  a  year,  went  back  to  New 
London,  but  soon  afterwards  embarked  for  England, 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  assistance  from  some  wealthy 
relations  there.  After  working  his  passage,  as  a 
sailor,  to  Plymouth,  he  remained  destitute  of  means, 
and  reached  London  by  begging  on  the  road. 
He  presented  himself  at  the  house  of  a  Ledyard, 
as  an  American  cousin,  but  was  so  coolly  received, 
that  his  dreams  vanished,  and  his  pride  prevented  him 
from  ever  renewing  the  attempt.  Captain  Cook  was 
then  preparing  for  his  third  and  last  voyage  round 
the  world.  The  idea  of  accompanying  him  struck 
Ledyard  with  so  much  force,  that  he  at  once  enlisted 
in  the  British  marine  service,  and  soon  contrived  to 
gain  an  introduction  to  captain  Cook.  "  His  manly 
form,"  in  the  words  of  Mr  Sparks,  "  mild,  but  animated 
and  expressive  eye,  perfect  self-possession,  a  bold- 
ness not  obtrusive,  but  showing  a  consciousness  of 
his  proper  dignity,  an  independent  spirit,  and  a  glow 
of  enthusiasm  giving  life  to  his  conversation  and  his 
whole  deportment — these  were  trails  which  could  not 
escape  so  discriminating  an  eye  as  that  of  Cook. 
They  formed  a  rare  combination,  peculiarly  suited 
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